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SWITZERLAND (Concluded) 
CHAPTER V 

i 

THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

There is an evil worse than war and that is the debasement of 
peoples The wounds of war may be healed, but moral degradation 
leads nations to the tomb. During the peace that followed the battle 
of Villmergen up to the time of the French revolution Switzerland 
suffered more calamities than in all the wars against Burgundy and 
Austria. For during the eighty years of repose during which the 
swords of the Winckelneds, the Fontanas, the Halhwyls, and the 
Erlachs were tarnishing, the rust of egoism and of pride succeeded 
in eating away the tablets on which was engraven the loyal union of 
the ancient Swiss, and like a corpse the old confederation was rotting 
away In vain degenerate sons decorated pompously the corpse of 
the achievements of their ancestors, that they might conceal the fact 
that the spirit which animated it aforetime had left it — Zschokkf. & 


THE CONSPIRACY OF HENTZi; THE INSURRECTION AT FRIBOURG 

The outwaxd peace enjoyed by the confederacy during the eighteenth 
century (the last of its existence in its prunitive form) was contrasted by 
incessant inward disturbances. The first of these which claims our attention 
is the conspiracy of Hentzi at Bern. Here, as in most towns of the confed- 
eracy, a more and more formal and regular aristocracy had grown up by 
degrees m the course of centuries. From time immemorial the powers of 
government had been held by the avoyer and council. For the protection of 
the burghers against the encroachments of the council, and of that body 
against the influence of the multitude, an assembly of two hundred of the most 
respectable burghers was formed, the members of which were annually elected. 

The most important acts, which imposed duties on every burgher, not only 
for himself but for his posterity, were often brought before the whole body 
of citizens, and even country people ; the more so as at that tune a few villages 

1 
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constituted the whole domain of Bern. The continual aggrandisement of the 
state rendered obsolete the fundamental laws of its constitution, which became 
imperceptibly modified in proportion as political emergencies appeared to 
require alterations. When the power of Bern was doubled by the conquest 
of the Vau4 the assembly of the burghers ceased to be thought of. The 
fjignit.ipH of the state became hereditary in those families which had once 
obtained a seat in the great council. It is true that the other burghers remained 
eli^ble to public fimctions; but it was rarely indeed, and generally by means 
of intennarriages, that a new family raised itself to the rank of the rulers 
de facto. 

The adimnistration of these ruling families was, in general, not devoid of 
wisdom and equity; and, in fact, the pnncipal subject of complaint was that 
participation in state affairs had ceased to be ojien to all. It was, however, 
precisely this system of aristocratic exclusion which was felt so insupportably 
by many of those who were subjected to it, that so early as 1710 attempts 
were made to break it up. These were renewed with increased vigour, in 
1743, by six-and-twenty burghers, who combined to petition the council for 
the revival of a greater equality of rights in favour of the general body of cit- 
izens. These adventurous men incurred the censme of the authorities, and 
were placed under arrest in their houses or banished. 

Amongst the exiles was Samuel Hentzi, a man of no ordinary talent and 
spirit. He had fixed on Neuchfltel as the place of his banishment, the 
term of which was shortened by the favour of the authorities. On his return, 
the embarrassed state in which he found his domestic economy, and the ill 
success of his efforts to obtain a lucrative office, may have mingled with 
other motives in inducing him to take the lead in a desperate undertaking 
of a little band of malcontents, who, without money, arms, or even unity of 
purpose, dreamed of overturning a government strong in its own resources, 
and sure of support from the whole Helvetic body, and of instituting equality 
of rights among all burghers, and appointment to all offices by lot. Yet, 
with all their root-and-branch work, the conspirators had no idea of remedying 
the real defects of the state, of satisfying the prevalent and increasing discon- 
tents of the Vaud, or of procuring an extension of political rights to the whole 
people: for, in the plan of a constitution annexed to their mediated manifesto, 
exclusive regard was paid to the burghers at Bern; and the rest of the people 
would hardly have been bettered by their accession to the dignities which had 
hitherto been engrossed by the rulmg families. The 13th of July, 1749, was 
fixed for the execution of the plans of the conspirators; but many of their 
own number had opened their eyes by this time to the utter impossibility of 
success, produced by the disunion and imprudence of their colleagues — to 
the passion and cupidity of some, and the atrocious hopes of murder and 
plunder entertained by others. 

No man felt more sensibly the criminal views of his party than the only 
man of abihty and public spirit among them, Hentzi. He would not betray 
those with whom_ he had long pursued the same object; but he made an 
attempt to save himself by flight from further participation in their plans and 
foreseen destiny. It was too late; a betrayer had already done his work. 
Hentzi and other leaders of the party were taken and beheaded during the 
first exasperation of the government. Sentence of death was also pronounced 
upon some who had made their escape; others were imprisoned or banished, 
but soon afterwpds pardoned. On embarking with her two sons to quit 
the Helvetic territory, the wife of Hentzi exclaimed, “ I would rather see these 
children sink in the Rhme-stream than they should not one day learn to 
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avei^ the murder of their father.” However, when, the sons came to man- 
hood, they displayed more magnanimity than their mother; and one of them, 
who rose to distinction in the service of the Netherlands, requited with good 
offices to the burghers of his native town ihe unmerited misfortunes vmich 
they had brought upon his family. 

In Fribourg — where, in olden times, equality of rights for all burghers 
had been settled as a principle — an aristocracy, no less close than in Bern, had 
formed itself since the middle of the seventeenth century. A few houses, 
under the denomination of secret families, had contrived to exclude, not only 
the country people, but a large proportion likewise of the town burghers, 
from all participation in public affairs; and, in 1684, admission into the num- 
ber of these secret families was rendered wholly impossible. From thence- 
forwards, constantly increasing discontent displayed itself both in town and 
country. Several very moderate proposals for alleviating the pressure of this 
oligarchy were rejected with such haughtiness by the government that dis- 
affection swelled into revolt. 

In 1781 Peter Nicholas Chenaux of la Tour de lV§me, John Peter Rac- 
caud, and an advocate of Gruy^es of the name of Castellaz, formed a league 
for the achievement of a higher degree of freedom. First they endeavoured 
to work upon the people by fair promises. Then Chenaux, at the head of a 
select band of fifty or sixty, undertook to terrify the government into a com- 
promise But the gates being closed on the party, and the walls manned 
with armed burghers, this undertaking ended in open revolt. The toll of 
alarm-bells summoned up the country people from every hill and valley in 
the canton to assist in the coercion of the domineering capital. A body of 
nearly three thousand men encamped before the walls of Fribourg, and 
further aid was hourly expected. The terrified burghers instantly called 
for the armed intervention of Bern, and the latter town detached a part of 
its guard without delay. Three hundred dragoons marched upon Fnbourg, 
and were to bo followed by fourteen hundred foot. The burghers of Fribourg 
now thought themselves strong enough to meet force with force. The gar- 
rison made a sally from the town, and on the first sight of the Bernese nag, 
not to mention the heavy artillery, the malcontents solicited an armistice. i 
The smxender of their arms and of the ringleaders was demanded as prelim- 
inary to all negotiation. The people refused the latter of these contoions, 
but fled panic-struck on the first attack, without making any resistance. 

The whole affair wcfuld have ended without bloodshed, had not the leader 
Chenaux been murdered in his flight by Henry Rosier, himself one of the pop- 
ular party. The two remaining heads of the insurgents got clear off: Che- 
naux’s corpse was delivered to the public executioner, and his head fixed on 
a spear above the Romont gate. Sentence of death was passed on Castellaz 
and Raccaud, the two fugitives. Several others were visited with less degrees 
of punishment’ new reinforcements from Bern, Solothurn, and Lucerne 
secured the town from any recurrence of tumult, and their ambassadors 
strove to promote the restoration of tranquillity It was ordered to be pro- 
claimed, from all the pulpits, that the council was well disposed to protect 
the old and well attested rights of its loving subjects, as well as to hear, with 
its never-failing graciousness, every suitable and respectful representation. 
Three days were allotted to each commune to lay their complaints and wishes 
before the government, through delegates. But when months elapsed with- 
out the popular grievances having obtained a hearing, the loss of Chenaux 
began to be appreciated. Multitudes assembled round his tomb weeping and 
praying: pilgrimages, as if to the tomb of a saint, were made thither with 
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banners, and widi crucifixes. Vainly were these demonstrations of feeling 
stigmatised by the government as crime against the state, by the bishop as 
impious ^profanations. They were neither to be checked by posting sentinels, 
nor fulminating excommxmications. They were the last sad consolation of 
the people — the last substitute for hopes that were already given up. 


DISOaDEBS AT GENEVA (1707-1782 A.D.) 

Shortly after the establishment of Genevan independence, it had been 
decreed by the general assembly, for the better suppression of hostile attempts 
against their hard-won freedom, that whoever should propose a change in 
the government of Geneva should be considered to deserve capital punish- 
ment. This did not, however, hinder alterations being made, at different 
times, in various parts of the constitution. So early as the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the laws were revised and improved. The advantageous 
situation of the town and the long duration of peace promoted the increase 
of wealth in Geneva and the rise of many families to opulence. These families 
aimed at separating themselves from their fellow citizens, even in their places 
of habitation, by settlmg in the upper part of the town, near the council- 
hou^, while the other burghers inhabited the lower town. The principal 
famihes already regarded themselves as a standing patriciate; and even the 
name of patrician came into use in the acts of council. 

The year 1707 witnessed an effort of the inferior burghers to wrest from 
the principal famihes a part of their usurped power, and to introduce amend- 
ments in the constitution. In this emergency, the council invoked the 
mediation of Bern and Zurich, received a confederate garrison, and main- 
tained itself by force of arms and by execution of its principal antagonists. 
A renewal of the disturbances which had been quelled by such violent meas- 
ures was produced, in 1714, by the imposition of an arbitrary tax by the 
council for the enlargement and completion of the fortifications of the town. 
This stretch of power occasioned great discontent among the burghers; bitter 
attacks and censures on the government appeared in print; and the more 
strictly these were prohibited, they obtained the more eager perusal and 
credence. 

One of the arch-promoters of the rising storm was Michael Ducrest, a 
Genevan burgher and noble, an oflfieer in the army, and a member of the great 
coimcil. This man opposed himself with extraordinary vehemence to the 
building of the new fortifications, and heaped offensive charges on the parti- 
sans of the measure. The government condemned him to recant, and, on his 
evadmg compliance by flight, a penal sentence was pronounced against bim 
New attempts which he made to excite disturbance were followed by a sen- 
tence of perpetual imprisonment. This sentence could not be put in exe- 
cution, as Ducrest had taken refuge under a foreign jurisdiction, where he set 
at defiance the council of Geneva, and provoked that body to such a degree 
by his wntings and intrigues against them, that sentences more and more 
severe were heaped upon his head, until at length the most offensive of his 
writings w^ tom by the hangman, and his effigy was suspended from the 
gafiows. His person, however, enjoyed impunity till 1744, when he was 
taken into custody in the territory of Bern. The government of (Geneva did 
not thirst for his blood, and was content with his perpetual imprisonment 
Even in this situation he contrived to mix in Hentzi^s conspiracy, was con- 
fined m the castle of Aarburg, and closed, in extreme old age, as a state 
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prisoner, a life which he had spent in incessant labotm in the cause of democ- 
racy. 

Meanwhile Geneva continued to be agitated by party manoeuvres and 
popular discontents. In the year 1734 a body of eight hundred burghers 
addressed themselves to the heads of the government, desirmg the curtaE- 
ment of the projected fortifications, and the repeal of the tax levied for 
that object. The council only replied by preparations for defence: firearms 
were transported to the council hall; barricades erected in the approaches 
thither as well as in those to the upper town, where the prmcipal class of 
burghers lived, and the garrison kept in readiness to act on the first signal. 
All this apparatus was regarded with mistrust by the burghers, who were 
still farther provoked by reports of the approach of Bernese troops, and by 
the removal of a part of the town artillery to the upper regions, while two 
and twenty other pieces were spiked. The multitude made themselves 
masters of the city guard, pointed field-pieces on the road by which the troops 
from Bern were expected, and tumultuously demanded the convocation of 
the burgher assembly, the sovereign authority of Geneva. The council con- 
trived to win over the members of this body so far that they voted unani- 
mously the completion of the fortifications and the continuance of the tax 
for ten years. The declaration of an amnesty and improvement of the 
criminal and judicial administration formed the rest of their business. Hie 
burghers laid down their arms and returned to their ordinary vocations; so 
that an embassy which arrived from Zurich and Bern found Geneva in a state 
of apparent tranquillity. 

Permanent ill-will was fostered only against the syndic Trembley, com- 
mander of the garrison and conductor of the defensive preparations of the 
council. Whatever this person had done by the instructions of the council 
was laid to his individual account, and added to the mass of dark imputa- 
tions which were heaped on him, as the head of an already obnoxious family. 
He plumed himself on the favour of the confederate ambassadors, and for- 
feited thus the last chance of retrieving himself in the public opinion. The 
remembrance of the armed intervention of Zurich and Bern, in 1707, was too 
recent to admit of their ambassadors doing any good to Trembley’s cause 
through the medium of pacific intercession. The departure of these embassies 
removed the onljr screen of the syndic: he demanded his dismission, which 
was refused him, in order to deprive him of his functions more ignominiously. 
No resistance or artifice of a powerful connection could save him: the tumults 
were renewed with increased fury; and the question soon ceased to regard 
the person or party of Trembley, and became that of the triumph of the 
aristocratic or democratic principle at Geneva. In 1737, the coimcil ventured 
several arrests, and the consequence was that the whole body of burghers 
rushed to arms, and the council was defeated, not without bloodshed. A 
garrison from Bern and Zurich was thrown into the town: the ambassadors 
of these cantons, in concert with the French ambassadors, undertook the 
office of mediators, and in 1738 framed a constitution which set limits to the 
assumptions of the council and the principal families, and was gratefully 
and all but unanimously accepted as a fundamental law by the burghers. 

After four-and-twenty years of repose and prosperity, occasion was given 
to new political movements at Geneva by a subject of a nature purely specu- 
lative. It pleased more than one government about this time to apply the 
doom of fire, which had been visited by inquisitors on the ill-fated victims of 
their zealotry, to certain of the more remarkable works of the human intellect 
— a proceeding highly calculated to draw the eyes of the reading public on 
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productions which seemed worthy of such signal condemnation. On the 
first appearance of that work of Eousseau which opened views so novel and 
so striking on the moral and still more on the physical education of man, the 
parliament of Paris had the work burned by the hangman, and sentenced 
Rousseau to imprisonment, which he only escaped, by night. Both of these 
decisions were immediately repeated by the council of Geneva [1762], which 
improved on them by launching a like condemnatory sentence against the 
Contrai Social of the same author. It was in vain that Rousseau’s connec- 
tions demanded a copj'' of the sentence against him: their reiterated demands, 
ihough supported by a large body of burghers, were rejected by the council. 
The popular party, "which vindicated the right of the burgher assembly to 

bring up representations or remon- 
strances against the council on any sub- 
ject under discussion, distinguished 
themselves by the name of representa- 
tives. Their claims were met by assert- 
ing a droit nigatif, or right of rejection, 
on the strength of which the council 
pretended that nothing that should not 
have been previously consented to by 
themselves could come before the gen- 
eral assembly. The partisans of the 
council were called negatives. 

The tranquillity of Geneva was once 
more disturbed to such a degree by 
passionate discourses, party wiitings, 
and manoeuvres that thb ambassadors 
of Zurich, Bern, and France again in- 
terfered, and pronounced themselves in 
favour of the council. Hie representa- 
tives rejected their decision, the am- 
bassadors left Geneva, French troops 
advanced on the town, and all trade and 
intercourse were suspended. But the 
French ministry speedily became luke- 
warm in the cause of the negatives. 
The latter, when they found them- 
selves abandoned by aU foreign aid, apprehending what might ensue, patched 
up a peace with the representatives. By a compact closed in March, 1768, 
the burghers acquhed valuable rights, and even a third party, that of the so- 
called mhfs or mbitans (old inhabitants, excluded by birth from taking part 
in public affairs), obtamed extended franchises, and was flattered with a 
prospect of participation in all the rights of citizenship 

But on recovery from the first panic, reciprocal hatred soon revived. 
The negatives were vexed at having made such important sacrifices, and aimed 
at r^un^g all their former ascendency. Moreover they found a favourable 
hearing in the French court, which had long viewed with an evil eye the trade 
and wealth of Geneva, desired to raise the neighbouring Versoix to a com- 
mercial town, md hoped, by encouraging tumult and disorder at Geneva, 
either to annihilate its industry and opulence, or ultimately to brmg it under 
Ihe sovereignty of France. French emissaries therefore aided the negatives 
in spiriting the natifs up against the representatives, by promising to confer 
on them the franchises withheld by the latter. But the representatives flew 
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to arms, took possession of the gates, and speedily succeeded in disarming 
the unpractised and undisciplined mob of natifs. Well aware by what 
manoeuvres the natifs had been led to revolt, they prudently abstained from 
taking any vindictive measures against them; but, on the contrary, imparted 
to them, in 1781, that equality of rights which had been promised by the 
negatives, and endeavoured thus to win them over permanently to the com- 
mon cause. 

The council, on the other hand, impelled by ^ench influence, declared 
the newly conferred rights illegally extorted, and invoked the mediation of 
Bern and Zurich. But, betwixt representative stubbornness and negative 
assumption, the ambassadors of these towns could exert but limited influence. 
Tliey essayed to put an end to disputes by amicable arrangements, but were 
baffled by the intrigues of the French court, which was resolved to recognise 
no democratical system on its frontiers, and soon proceeded to open force in 
support of its secret policy. The ^t act of aggression was to garrison 
Versoix; a measure which gave just offence to Zurich and Bern, who there- 
upon renounced all adhesion to the mediation of 1738, and left the Genevans 
to their own discretion. France also declared she would mix no more in the 
affairs of Geneva; the government was overthrown and a new constitution 
established. 

Zurich and Bern now declared formally and coldly that they could not 
acknowledge a government erected by revolt. Still more indignation was 
exhibited by France and Savoy, who entered into a league for the coercion of 
the town. Bern, too, joined this lea^e in 1782, that the destiny of Geneva, 
that point d’appui of her own dominion, might not be trusted .altogether to 
the caprices of foreign powers. On the appearance of the allied troops before 
the gates of Geneva, the biughers, unaware of the bad state of their defences, 
swore to bury themselves in the ruins of their native town rather than yield. 
But when the cannon of the besiegers was advanced up to their walls, and the 
alternative of desperate resistance or surrender was offered, the disunited city 
opened her gates without stroke of sword, after the principal heads of the 
representative party had taken to flight. _ 

Mortal dread accompanied the victorious troops as they entered Geneva. 
Many had reason to tremble for their lives, their liberty, and possessions. No 
punishments, however, were inflicted, excepting only the banishment of the 
principal popular leaders; but the rights of the burghers were almost entirely 
annihilated by the arbitrary arrangements of the victors; the government 
was invested by them with almost unl^ted power, and proceeded under their 
auspices to prohibit all secret societies, military exercises, books and pam- 
phlets on recent events, and to re-inforce the garrison by twelve himdred men 
under foreign leaders. Thus the town was reduced to utter subjection, and 
depopulated by exile and emigration. From thenceforwards commerce and 
entoprise fell into decay; and for seven long years a forced, unnatural calm 
dwelt in Geneva. 

During these years the government was conducted with much milmess, 
the administration of justice was impartial, that of the public revenues incor- 
rupt, art and industry were encouraged to the utmost. But nothing could 
win the lost hearts of the people back to the government. The iniquity of the 
so-called rhglement of 1782, the destruction of their iranchises, and the dis- 
arming of their persons, had wounded irrecoverably the feelings of the burgh- 
ers. The malcontents increased daily in number; and even many former 
negatives now disowned their party, which had gone greater lengths than they 
had ever wished or expected. At length, on the death of Vergennes, the 
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Freneh. minister; and arch, enemy of Genevan independence, the spirit of 
feeedom awoke with all its ancient strength in Geneva, and the burghers 
arose to break their slavish fetters. But the recital of the subsequent occur- 
rences must be postponed until we come to notice the train of events fired by 
the French Revolution. 


TxnvruiTS in neuchatbl 

The little principality of Neuch^tel, the succession of which had descended 
in the same hne since the era of the second Burgundian monarchy, came, m 
1707, into the hands of the king of Prussia, as next heir to the ancient house 
of Chalons. In 1748, Frederick 11 displayed that love of economy which dig- 
tin^ished all his measures, by farming out certain parts of the public revenue 
arising from tithes, ^und rents, and the crown lands ; from the former 
administration of which many of the inhabitants had enjoyed considerable 
profits. The loss of these, of course, was felt as a grievance by the losers; 
but what was viewed with more concern by the mass of the inhabitants was 
the prospect of still further innovations. Accordingly five communes of the 
Val de Travers transmitted their remonstrances through a delegate to Berlm; 
and their example was soon afterwards followed throughout the principality. 

The arrival of two commissaries, despatched by the king to Neuch^tel, 
was viewed with discontent as an encroachment on its immunities. Shortly 
after their coming, an attempt was made to put in execution the proposed 
financial system, of which the only result was to provoke a tumultuous pop- 
ular movement. On the 7th of January, 1767, the burgher assembly of 
Neuch^tel p^sed a resolution of exclusion from the rights of citizenship, 
against all who should farm or guarantee the farnung of the revenues. On 
teas the royd commissary. Von Derschau, brought a suit before the council 
of Bern, against the town of Neuch&tel; and the advocate-general, Gaudot, 
who had formerly been a populp favourite, much to the surprise of his follow- 
citizens, seceded to the royal side, and thenceforwards gave his active assist- 
ance to the commissary. 

_ The cause was decided at Bern (with some limitations) in the royal favour. 
With regard to the resolutions of the Neuchfltel burghers, already referred to, 
it was decreed that they should be cancelled m the presence of the burgher 
assembly, and a public apology made to the vice-governor. The costs of the 
whole process to be paid by the town. Gaudot, who had attacked the civic 
immunities both by word and writing, naturally became an object of popular 
indignation. By way of compensation, however, he received a lucrative 
government office, along with the functions of procurator-general, from which 
another man had been removed who possessed the popular favour He 
returned to Neuchdtel from Bern with the royal plenipotentiaries These 
mid the vice-governor advised him to take up his residence in the castle; but, 
m spite of their recommendations, Gaudot thought fit to repair to his own 
residence The same evening, clamour and disturbance took place around 
the house, which the magistrates were forced to protect by military force, 
f ® morning the mob returned in increased numbers, and was still 
further e^perated by missiles being thrown down upon them. A carriage, 
escorted by servants in the royal livery, which had been sent by the king’s 
^mmissary for Gaudot, was knocked to pieces by the infuriated multitude, 
(jaudot and his nephew now imprudently fired from the windows, and their 
snots took enect, fatally for themselves. The exasperated populace forced 
its way mto the house; Gaudot was killed by three shots, and the mob dis- 
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persed after the deed, with cries of “Long live the king!” -'The chief actors 
m this tragedy escaped, and could be executed only in effigy. The whole 
affau* was ultimately compromised by the benevolent moderation of the 
great Frederick; and terms of pacification were accepted by the communes, 
which provided alike against arbitrary government and popular turbulence. 

On this occasion, Frederick displayed more generosity than would have 
been shown by any cantonal government; and his conduct seemed to justify 
the general reflection, which must often occur to the student of Swiss history 
that when administrative abuses are introduced into a monarchy, it only re- 
quires a well-disposed and enlightened prince to crush the gang of official 
oppressors and extortioners; because such a prince is powerfully backed in 
such measures by the public opinion. Whereas, when the majority of the 
ruling class in misnamed republics is corrupted so far as to speculate on the 
profite of malversation, it generally takes care to recruit its ranks with new 
accomphces; or, at aU events, only to promote to public offices such men as 
wifi at least shut their eyes to public abuses. The magnanimity of Frederick 
was but ill repaid to his successor by the tumults which ensued in Neuchdtel 
on the commencement of the French Revolution; and we have lately seen 
the same misunderstandings, as in the last century, arise between the now 
canton of Neuch^tel and its Prussian sovereign. 

AKISTOCEACY AND DEMOCEACY 

The democratical cantons, where the assembled population exercised the 
supreme power in their landsgemeinde, held the lowest station, m almost 
every respect, amongst the confederates. Narrowness of mind and ignorant 
hatred of all innovation withstood every proposal of improvement, while 
passion and prejudice, aided by the artifices of demagogues, often occasioned 
acts of crying mjustice. Judicial proceedings were m the highest degree 
arbitrary; confession of crimes was extracted by torture, which, indeed, was 
often employed when nothing more remained to confess. Capital punishment, 
even for mmor offences, was by no means rare. Public offices, particularly 
that of bailiff or land-vogt, were commonly conferred not on the worthiest but 
on the highest, bidder; and the proceeds of this ignominious traffic went to 
the public treasury. Was it to be wondered at if these functionaries in their 
turn set justice up to auction in their bailiwicks, and endeavoured to recover 
their advances to the government by every sort of toppression of its subjects? 

Mental cultivation was extremely neglected in these cantons, scientific 
establishments were rare, and those for education were, for the most part, 
in the hands of the capuchins; whose esprit de corps was at least on one occa- 
sion beneficial, by preventing the admission of the jesuits into the canton 
of Schwytz in 1758. Elsewhere, however, similar influences produced worse 
effects. In Glarus, so late as 1780, an imfortunate servant girl was executed 
as a witch, on the charge of having lamed the leg of a child by magic, and 
having caused it to vomit pins. Credulous souls were even found to believe 
the affirmation that the girl had administered pin-seed through the medium 
of a magical cake, which had afterwards borne its fruit withm the body of 
the child. The political relations of these cantons, in the period now before 
us, were of little importance. 

The constitutions of the aristocratical cantons had all of them this cir- 
cumstance in common, that not only the capital towns assumed the rule 
of the whole canton, but the burghers of those towns themselves were divided 
into ruling and non-ruling famihes, of which the former monopolised admis- 
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sion to aU places of honour. But the governments of these cantons deserve 
to be treated of more at length. 

Bern, whichy in the &st period after its foundation, had no domains of 
any importance outside its walls, possessed in that immediately preceding 
the French revolution a territory containmg more than 400,000 inhabitants. 
This considerable tract* of land was administered by 250 rulmg families, of 
which, however, only about sixty were in actual possession of the government; 
and the^ again were divided into so-called great and small families, and did 
not easily suffer otheis to rise to an equahty with them. The sovereign 
jiower resided in 299 persons, of whom the great council was composed. A 
littk council or senate of five-and-twenty formed the executive. The rural 
districts and the Pays de Vaud were governed by land-vogts or bailiffs. It 
was chiefly there that discontent prevailed against the Bernese government. 
The nobles of the Pays de Vaud were rendered wholly insensible to the real 
and solid advantages secured to them by that government, by resentment 
of their exclusion from all public employments. The peasants of that distri ct, 
for the most part_ subjects or bondsmen of the nobles, sighed under the weight 
of feudal oppression and its accustomed offspring, poverty, neglected culture, 
mental and moral abortion. 


Davel 

A singular attempt at revolt was made in 1723 by Major Daniel Abraham 
Davel, a well-intentioned man, of excellent character, but a decided political 
and religious enthusiast, poss^ed with the idea that he was called by inspira- 
tion to emancipate the Vaud from Bern He assembled the regiment of militia 
wMch he commanded, under the pretext of a review, and with these troops, 
who were altogether ignorant of his real design, and unprovided with stores 
or ammunition, he surprised the town of Lausanne at a point of time when 
all the Bernese land-vogts had gone to Bern for the annual installation. 
Davel offered his aid for the restoration of mdependence to the hastily 
assembled town co^cU. He found, however ,no kindred spirit in tW body 
and the cautious citizens put him off with fair words till a force was under 
anm sufficient to crush him. Meanwhile his troops had discovered the 
real object of their commander, and shrank from him in surprise and con- 
sternation. He himself was arrested, cruelly tortured for the discovery of 
accomphees, of whom he had none,^ and lastly beheaded. 

A cCTtain contempt of scholastic acquirements seemed the prevailing 
tone at Bern, and school education naturally came to deserve the low esteem 
which it met with. Accordingly those patrician youths who did not serve 
m the army remained for the most part unemployed until they obtained 
places ui^er government. The establishment of what was called the “ exterior 
state afforded but a superficial substitute for more solid attainments, and 
imtiated youth only too early in the petty intrigues and jealousies of faction. 
Ihis iMtitution, which was also known by the name of the "shadow state ” 

families opportunities for acquaint 
1 ^ then^elves voth the forms at least of public business, and of acquiring 
^ unembairastod adckess, so important for republicans. It parodised the 
dignities ^d offices of the state, the election of avoyers, councillors, and 
^natora, ^d its secretmes and functionaries of all ranks, and distributed 
c^ks ’^^ich for the most part took their names from ruined 

Without any sufficient evidence, some would refer to the era of the 
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Burgundian war the origin of this institution, which received the sanction 
of government in 1687, and for which a council-house, far more splendid 
than that which belonged to the actual government, was built in 1729. The 
seal of this “exterior state” bore an ape astride on a lobster, and looking 
at himself in a mirror. These and similar traits of humour seem to owe 
their descent to an era exceedingly remote from the measured formality 
of later times. 

The government of Lucerne, which with Solothurn and Fribourg formed 
the remaming pure Swiss anstocraeies, consisted of a little council of six- 
and-thirty members, which, reinforced by sixty-four others, held the sov- 
ereign authority. With regard to intellectual cultivation, the most contra- 
dictory features were observable at Lucerne. On the one hand, learning, 
enlightenment, and patriotism were hereditary distinctions of some families; 
while, on the other hand, the mass was imbued with ignorant fanaticism. 
On the one hand, the encroachments of the papacy were resisted with inflexi- 
ble firmness; while, on the other hand, the clergy kept possession of a highly 
mischievous influence in the state. On the one hand, a series of saints’ 
days and holidays was abolished, as being dedicated to dissoluteness more 
than devotion; while, on the other hand, we are horror-struck by the burning 
of a so-called heretic. In 1747, a court, consisting of four clergymen, sen- 
tenced Jacob Schmidli, a man of blameless life, to be strangled, and then 
burned with his books and writings, because he had not only read the Bible 
for his private edification, but had explained and recommended it to others 
as the sole true basis of religion. His wife, his six children, and seventy- 
one other persons were banished, his house was burned to the ground by 
the hands of the public executioner, and a monument raised on its former 
site, to perpetuate the ignomy (query; of the victim or of his judges’). 

The appearance of two pamphlets in 1769, on the question “whether 
removal or restriction of the monastic orders might not be found beneficial 
to the Catholic cantons?” excited ternble uproar at Lucerne, where certain 
classes were constantly scentmg danger to church or state from some quarter. 
The town and county clergy, and the bigots in the council, were rejoiced 
to get so good an opportunity to per^cute the holders of free principles, 
and raised a deplorable howl, as if the canton were on the verge of destruc- 
tion. The whole population was plunged in consternation and astonish- 
ment by thundering sermons and rigorous prohibitions of the obnoxious 
work. Free-thinkers were fulminated against by name from the pulpits, 
and Schinznach, which had witnessed the formation of the Helvetic society, 
was denounced as the focus and headquarters of heresy. 

This society, which aimed at the diffusion of useful knowledge, public 
spirit, and union throughout the Helvetic body, without reference to varieties 
of religion, rank, or political system, was founded by a knot of patriotic 
and mstructed men, in the pious hope of arrestmg the decline of the con- 
federation. At its commencement it consisted of no more than nine mem- 
bers, but added to its numbers with astonishing rapidity. The society was 
soon viewed with an evil eye by the cantonal governments, which dreaded 
all independence of feeling and action in the people. At Bern, political 
dangers were anticipated from it, as symptoms of refractoriness were exhibited 
shortly after its formation by the nobles in the Vaud; while at Lucerne it 
was regarded as a conspiracy for shaking off the Catholic religion, and assist- 
ing the supposed ambition of Bern to gain ascendency over the whole con- 
federation. 

The aristo-democratical governments next come under our notice, and 
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in "these, as in most of the purely aristocratical, the metropolis had obtained 
unMmited power over the whole canton. In these, however, particular 
families did not engross the sovereign power; the collective body of citizens 
had maintained themselves by means of the regulations of their ^ilds in the 
possession of considerable influence oyer the public affairs. Accordingly 
the magistracy favoured the monopolies which enriched the metropolitan 
traders, and imposed restraints on the mdustry and invention of the sur- 
rounding country. Thence the subjects of these towns were much niore 
harshly governed than those of the aristocratical cantons. Their ancient 
charters fell into obhvion, and were withdrawn as far as possible from public 
inspection; they were not only excluded from civil and military, but even 
from ecclesiastical functions; and the exercise of many branches of industry, 
and the sale of their productions in the towns, was wholly cut off by corpora- 
tion privileges. Moreover, since the commencement of the century of which 
we are treating, no mode of acquirmg the rights of burghers remained open; 
they were only conferred on extremely rare occasions to reward eminent 
merit; or when the times became troublesome to conciliate influential bur- 
ghers. Hence that discontent and disaffection which broke out at the close 
of the century found a prmcipal focus in the heart of the mixed aristocracies. 

In the larger cantons the public administration was for the most part 
incorrupt; and that of justice was liable on the whole to fewer complaints 
than in many other European countries. The pay of public servants, with 
few exceptions, was extremely moderate. Men who had devoted their whole 
lives to public affairs, and who had filled the highest offices in the state, lost 
more than they gained by the bounty of their country. At Zurich, the 
expenses of the government were wholly defrayed without the imposition 
of taxes, properly so called, from the revenues' and interests of the national 
lands and capital, from ground-rents, tithes, the salt monopoly, and the 
produce of the premium paid by the several guilds of traders in return for 
their exclusive privileges. The same descnption is applicable to the govern- 
ment of Bern, excepting that here the course of justice was tedious and expen- 
sive. The superior financial resources of the latter canton enabled her to 
execute more for public ends than Zurich Bern invested considerable sums 
in foreign securities, particularly jn the English funds; and, besides, amassed 
a treasure amountmg to some millions of dollars, which became, as we shall 
presently see, and as Mably had predicted, the booty of rapacious and power- 
ful neighbours 

Very different was the condition of the free or common bailiwicks, par- 
ticularly those of the democratical cantons; here most of the land-vogts 
sought by every species of extortion to indemnify themselves for the sums 
for winch they had in fact bought their places from the general assemblies 
of their respective cantons. Many made an open traffic of justice; took 
presents from both parties; helped delinquents to evade deserved punish- 
ment who could pay for exemption, and exacted contributions from the 
wealthier class whenever and wherever they could. Even farther than in 
the German domains of Switzerland were abuses of this kind carried in the 
Italian bailiwicks, and most of all in those of the Orisons. Tlie inevitable 
tendency of such treatment was to debase the popular character in those 
districts, and its effects have left unequivocal traces even to this day. 

In those towns of which the constitution was grounded on corporate 
bodies, the privileges of the burghers and their guilds received progressive 
extensions. Propositions were made which would hardly have been con- 
ceivable in monarchical states, and could only, in fact, take place where 
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particular classes had to decide upon the destiny of the regt of their fellow- 
countrymen. In B41e it was several times proposed, under the pretext of 
protection to agriculture, that the exercise of certam manufactures should 
be prohibited altogether m the rural part of the canton.c 


FEDEEAL RELATIONS OP THE SWISS STATES 

The federal bond which united the various cantons and their allies was 
very loose, and far different from that which fastened together the united 
provinces of Holland, or even from the federal compact of the IJnited States 
of North America. There was not m Switzerland any permanent sovereign 
body, no standing federal magistrate equally acknowledged by all, no cen- 
tral goveriment having its own establishment, its own treasury, its own 
^rvants, civil and military. The general diets could not decide upon any 
important question, unless it had been previously debated and decided on 
in the councils of each of the cantons, who were applied to by their own 
deputies for fresh instructions at every new case which was brought before 
the diet. The cantons were not even each alhed to all. The eight older 
cantons had among them a federal compact for their common defence, and 
even of these eight the first five only, viz. Zurich, Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, 
and Lucerne, _ were bound to enter into no other alliance without each other’s 
consent; while the other three, Glams, Zug, and Bern, were at liberty to 
form alliances with other states or foreign princes, provided such alliances 
contained nothing prejudicial to the federal bond. The eight cantons were 
also bound, by the convention of Stanz, to assist one another in supporting 
the form of government established in each of them. 

The five junior cantons, mz. Fribourg, Solothum, Bdle, Schaffhausen, 
and Appenzell, had no federal bond with the whole of the rest, nor among 
themselves, but every one of them was allied to some one or more of the 
others. The three forest cantons alone were allied to every one of the 
other cantons. By these means, however, the guarantee of common defence 
was secured to each ; for, as any canton attacked had the right of calling 
some other cantons to its assistance, and as these were entitled to call others, 
all would be brought in to take a part, in virtue of their particular bonds. 

The general diets of the confederation were either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary. The ordinary diets met once a year at Frauenfeld in Thurgau, 
instead of Baden, where, until the treaty of Aarau in 1712, they had been 
accustomed to meet. The deputy from Zurich presided: he brought for- 
ward the matters to be discussed, collected the votes, framed the resolutions, 
etc. Each canton or associate had one vote and questions were decided by a 
simple majority. The sittings were held with closed doors, and at the end 
of the session the deputy of Zurich drew up a statement of the decisions of 
the diet, of which he sent a copy round to each canton. The principal busi- 
ness of the diet was to hear appeals from the common bailiwicks, and to 
inspect the accounts and inquire into the conduct of the bailiffs 

Extraordinary diets were assembled at the request of any particular 
canton, or of any of the foreign ministers in case of urgent business In 
such a case the canton of Zurich summoned the other cantons to send their 
deputies to Frauenfeld, or any other place fixed upon, acquainting them 
at the same time with the nature of the subjects which were to be discussed, 
in order that the cantonal governments might give instructions to their 
deputies accordmgly. The foreign minister, at whose request an extraordi- 
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nary diet was convoked, was bound to pay the expenses of the deputies who 
were thus called from their homes at an unexpected season. 

The partial' diets were held by the Protestant cantons at Aarau, and 
by the Catholic ones at Lucerne. There was no fixed time for their meeting, 
but they were summoned as the occasion required it. 

A r^ulation, called the “defensionale,” was, as we have seen, agreed 
upon at a general diet held at Baden in 1668, for providing against sudden 
emergencies, such as an attack from foreign powers, when the proceedings 
of the diet would have proved too slow for the common safety. In such a 
case deputies were to be named by all the members of the Helvetic body, 
and invested with full powers to direct the military force of the nation, which 
was to be raised by contingents from the militia of each state. This body 
consisted of 9600 men for the thirteen cantons, 1400 for the associates, and 
2400 for the subject bailiwicks — in aU 13,400 men; which number, however, 
might be doubled and trebled if required. 

' The militia of each canton consisted of all the males from sixteen to sixty 
years of age, and these received militaiy instruction at certain periods. Only 
one-third of the whole, however, consisting of the youngest and strongest, were 
enrolled into raiments, the otW two-thirds supplying them with recruits if 
necessary. _ The regiments were divided into fusileers and electionaries, the 
fusileers being all young umnarried men, who were considered as always ready 
to march at a moment's notice; the electionaries were composed of the mar- 
ried men, of an age and size propei for service, and these were called out 
after the fusileers When in active service they received regular pay; but 
every man was bound to provide his own uniform, arms, and accoutrements. 

The Swiss, it is well known, furmshed troops to several European powers, 
according to certain treaties or capitulations, as they were called, agreed 
upon betweeii those powers and the various cantons. The chief power having 
Swiss troops in its service was France, who had retained them ever since the 
treaty made between the Swiss and Louis XL Under Louis XIV the number 
of Swiss troops m the French service amounted to 28,000 men; but, in 1790, 
at the beginning of the French Revolution, there were not more than 15,000, 
who_ were divided into twelve regiments. Six Swiss regiments were in the 
service^ of Holland, four were serving in Piedmont, four at Naples, and four 
in Spain: the pope had. also a small body guard of Swiss. There has been 
considerable misconception abroad upon this subject; the cantons have been 
represented as selling them countrymen as if they were cattle, while the truth 
is that the men were not sold, but enlisted of their own accord for a certain 
period pf time, receiving the bounty money 

Agriculture was advanced by the cultivation of clover and of other arti- 
ficial gr^es, and by the consequent increase of pasturage and manure. 
Many districts which had formerly been regarded as unfruitful were thus 
rendered remarkable for fertility. The processes of manuring, and many 
oth.6r process6s in Swiss cultivation, became a model for foreign agricul- 
turists. Arts and m^ufactures were extended more and more widely. In 
the canton of Bern, in the Thurgau, and elsewhere, industry was employed 
on native materials in the linen manufacture; in Zurich, St. Gall, and Appen- 
zell, m working up imported wool in spinning, weaving, and cotton printing. 
Silk inanufactures occupied Zurich and Bdle, and the latter town enriched 
itseli by its riband manufacture. Trade in all its branches throve at Geneva; 
where a wholesale watch manufacture was conducted, and from whence 
watchmakmg was soon spread through the district of NeuchdteL where it 
suggested many other mechanical processes. 
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Intellectual culture and social refinements marched abreast with com- 
mercial wealth. Not only the towns were embellished with architectural 
structures, but in the Emmenthal, and aroimd the lakes of Zurich and Geneva, 
arose new and splendid edifices which bespoke increasing opulence. Li 
Neuch^tel, which a century before had been inhabited by shepherds, the 
villages assumed the appearance of towns; and the wealthy marts of Eng- 
land or the Netherlands were recalled to the mind of the traveller by the 
principal street of Winterthur. Intercourse with other states in trade or 
in foreign services naturalised new wants and desires, yet many still adhered 
to the old usages and manners In whole districts, especially in the demo- 
cratic cantons, public opinion imperiously set limits to the advance of luxury. 
In other places sumptuary laws mamtained a struggle with the various arts 
of invention; and a wholesome state of simplicity was preserved in Zurich, 
St. Gall, and Bdle, in which celibacy became a rarity .c 

Although in political matters dissentions prevailed, yet in inteHectuai 
and scientific life a sense of the unity of the fatherland was beginning to 
arise, notably in the reformed towns, where mtellectuaJ life had made great 
strides since the success of the war of Toggenburg Men began to study 
their own position, learnt to know the individuality of Switzerland, and drew 
thence the hope of a brighter future. The pioneers of the movement were 
Scheuchzer of Zurich, and Haller of Bern. J J. Scheuchzer (1672-1733), 
physicm and naturalist, made himself famous by various journeys into 
the Swiss Alps, wrote the first natural history of Switzerland, and also com- 
pleted a large map of Switzerland, by which labours he put new life into 
patriotism. 

Albrecht von Haller (oh. 1717), the great poet and naturalist, by 
unrivalled industry acquired an extensive and learned education; he also 
possessed a strong poetic vein, and a warm and patnotic heart. Among 
his poems which appeared in 1732, Die Alpen (The AlpsJ made a great impres- 
sion by its poetic depth and the novelty of its ideas. Full of indignation 
at the depravity of the time, and yearning for natural and unspoiled con- 
ditions, he there depicts with vigorous touches the life of nature and of men 
in the Alps, the simple, beautiful customs of the Alpine folk, with a patriotic 
warmth and enthusiasm before unknown. In another poem, Der Mann der 
Welt (The Man of the World), he laments the degeneration of his fatherland; 
in a third. Die verdorbenen S'dten (DemorahsaMon), m contradistinction to 
the good old times, he apostrophises the decay of his own day, exclaiming — 
“ 0 Helvetia, once the land of heroes, how is it possible that the men whom 
we now behold could have descended from thy former inhabitants?” By 
his poems and his researches in natural science Haller became so famous m 
other lands that he received a number of honourable calls; yet he declined them 
all: he wanted to devote his powers to his beloved country, and from 1753 
until his end he served her as a government official with affectionate devo- 
tion and self-sacrifice.® 

Eloquence and daring imaanation conferred European celebrity on 
Lavater. Rousseau promulgated truths in education and m politics which 
will not be lost for future generations, whatever alloy of paradox or perverse 
misapplication they might suffer from himself or his followers. The bitter- 
ness of religious and political dissension which had long prevailed in so many 
odious forms began to decline, and the personal worth of men began to lie 
estimated by loss absurd criteria than their speculative opinions. Old 
prejudices vanished, or at aU events were mitigated, .and even if the recog- 
nition of principles more enlightened was with many a matter of fashion 
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and imitation, still those may be deemed fortunate whose existence falls 
on a period in which truth and liberal sentiments find favour and adoption. 

On the whole, the century was not worse than those which had preceded 
it._ Even if the forms of government favoured many abuses, a more extended 
spirit of activity prevailed amongst the people than in previous generations; 
^d though it is true that no extraordinarily great actions were performed, 
it is also true that no great occasion called for their performance. It cannot 

be denied that too much jealousy prevailed 
between the cantons, and that more reli- 
ance was often placed on strangers than 
on fellow confederates. But Germany, 
which united might have given law to 
Europe, had been even more distracted by 
like errors, reduced to a mere battle-field 
for foreigners, and robbed of its most valu- 
able dependencies.® 

Seldom during the eighteenth century 
did the confederates act together. Only 
once did the confederation appear as a unit 
toward the outside. That was in 1777, 
when an alliance was concluded with 
Prance which well expressed the subservi- 
ency of the Swiss at this period to that 
country. The members of the diet con- 
vened at Solothum went through a hu- 
miliating ceremony. They appeared in a 
body at the ambassador’s hotel, followed 
him to church and thence to the place of 
the deliberations. By this treaty the Hel- 
vetic body was bound to render a levy of 
six thousand men to France in case her ter- 
ritory was invaded, and in return the king of Prance promised the Swiss help in 
danger and to mamtain the pnvileges accorded them by his predecessors.®/ 



X 0. Lavater 
(1741-1801) 


SWITZERLAND FEELS THE SHOCK OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The Swiss government, as well as that large portion of their subjects who 
were contented with their condition, and desired no alteration in it, were 
startled out of a state of perfect tranquillity by the first shock of the French 
revolution. The shifting of the whole political scenery of Europe surrounded 
them with entirely new embarassments. They resembled steersmen toler- 
ably capable of guiding their bark safely through the tempests of their native 
lakes; but who foun(i themselves now on unknown seas without chart or 
compass. The situation of the Swiss regiments engaged in the French ser- 
vice afforded the first reason for disquietude; the next was the apprehension 
of infection from the principles predominant in France. Alarming political 
movements soon began in the interior; and the solution of the problems 
which were set before Swiss politicians by the progress of events in the neigh- 
bouring countries was the more difficult the more various were the views, 
wants, and relations of the cantons, ana the lands which were subject to them. 

It was in the latter districts, as might have been expected, that the new 
ideas gained the gre’atest currency, and that the first attempts were made for 
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their realisation. Educated and thinking men in the subject towns and tem- 
tories brooded resentfully on their exclusion from all public posts and dig- 
nities- In those cantons where trade and manufactures were most cultivated, 
it was regarded as an mtolerable hardship by the enterprising and wealthy 
rural proprietor, that he was hindered by oppressive regulations from pur- 
chasing the requisite raw materials, or from disposing of the products of 
his mdustry in any quarter except to a wholesale dealer of the capital. Similar 
resentments were excited by corporate privileges. Nevertheless, in the Ger- 
man regions of Switzerland, a longer time elapsed before the new modes of 
thinking, and the comparisons which they suggested, set the public mind in 
motion. This took place much sooner in the west, where the French language 
and neighbourhood made communication easier, above all, in Geneva, where 
nothing but an auspicious hour was waited for to burst asunder a yoke imposed 
by foreigners. 

A rise in the price of bread, which was imputed to the government, gave 
occasion to the long prepared explosion. On the 26th of February, 1789, the 
burghers assailed the garrison with everything which could be turned into a 
weapon of offence. Fire-engines with boding water supplied the place of 
artillery: the garrison was put to the rout, and the power of the government 
overturned the more easily, as its foreign props had now ceased to support 
it. The ruling class was compelled to throw itself wholly on the_ citizens, to 
restore the ancient liberties of the town, and to recall the banished heads 
of the representatives. But the hour was come for the ruin of Genevan 
independence. The country people and habitans of the town now demanded 
an equality of rights with the burghers, on the model of republican France; 
and the latter power was induced to second their wishes, by the suggestions 
of the ex-representative Clavi^re. The malcontents were kept for a while in 
check by troops from Bern and Zurich; but, on the withdrawal of these in 
1792, the country people, habitans and natifs, flew to arms, made themselves 
masters of the town, deposed the government, and established, on the model 
of Franco, a national convention, with committees of general safety and of 
public welfare. 

A show of moderation and tranquillity lasted some time longer; but dis- 
trust and exasperation received contmual new aliment, and the disinterested 
friends of peace could hardly prevent some furious outbreak. Many votes 
were gained to a proposed new constitution, by the hope of securing _ order 
and repose; and in the beginning of 1794 it was adopted by a large majority. 
In April, syndics and council were again installed in their former functions, 
and the event was announced to Zurich and Bern with expressions of hope 
and confidence. Bern, however, could not resolve, on the instant, to give 
the name of confederates to these newly re-established authorities; and what 
had been done had no effect in mitigating the violence of those who put them- 
selves forwards as the organs of the multitude, which they first set m motion 
for their own purposes, and then were forced, in turn, to flatter its passions, 
in order to continue popular favourites. Meanwhile, the price of necessaries 
rose, while trade and industry stagnated, and the repeated demands for so- 
styled free-will offerings to the public were answered by supplies more and 
more sparing. 

In order to crush, at a stroke, all resistance, and to furnish themselves 
with the necessary stores and ammunition, the party of terrorists made a 
nocturnal seizure'of the arsenal in July, 1794, occupied all the posts in war- 
like array; and filled the prisons of the town, and even the eom-magazine, 
with nearly six hundred men, whom they chose to designate as aristocrats; 
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aad amongst whom were a number of the most respectable members of the 
magistracy, merchants, and men of letters. Of eight of the prisoners first 
examined, a revolutionary tribunal contented itself with sentencing one to 
death; but the clamour and threats of the multitude worked on these unsteady 
judges to retract their verdict, and extend the same condemnation to all the 
others. The doom of four of these was commuted for banishment by the 
general assembly; but a band of wretches again collected, stormed the pris- 
ons, and the bloody tribunal now sentenced their victims to be shot; and 
afterwards endeavoured to excuse itself on the plea that this had only been 
done to prevent worse atrocities. More executions followed, which included 
^veral persons who had actively promoted revolution. Numbers were ban- 
ished, in order to secure the ruling party a majority m the general assembly. 
The large sums required by a revolutionary government for the payment of 
pubUc officers, and the armed force of the populace, were defrayed by impos- 
ing heavy contributions on the possessors of property; indifferentists being 
made to pay double, aristocrats a treble amount. 

Party spirit, however, cooled by degrees; approximations and concessions 
took place between all classes of citizens, who felt, in common, the general 
ruin of public and private happiness; and the disappointment of all the 
hopes which had formerly foimd indulgence. In 1796, a return to the old 
constitution was agreed upon, on condition of equality of rights being con- 
ceded to the old and new burghers, and the town and country inhabitants. 
The exiles returned home, and all rejoiced that they could again breathe 
freely. For two years more, the little republic dragged on an infirm exist- 
ence; till it was finally united with France in 1798, and forced to partake, 
for fifteen years, the destinies of that country. 

Of the men who had at different times been banished for political offences 
from Switzerland, many had taken refuge in the French metropolis, and 
endeavoured to persuade the republican statesmen that their enemies were 
equally those of IVance. [Notable among them was La Harpe of Vaud, who 
published a treatise on the situation of the Pays de Vaud and demanded its 
restoration from Bern.] Their representations found the easier audience, as 
Switzerland _was already regarded with greedy eyes by their hearers. “ At 
an early period of the Revolution,” observes an English writer,’’ “ the views 
of France were directed towards Switzerland, as well from its importance as 
a barrier on her eastern frontier, as from its central position between the 
German Empire and Italy. The reduction, therefore, of Switzerland, was a 
favomite object _ of the republican rulers, and was only suspended by the 
dread of addmg its people to the host of enemies who menaced France on all 
sides; they accordingly temporised under the mask of friendship, and suc- 
c^ded m preservmg the neutrality of the Helvetic confederacy, by fomenting 
the national antipathy to the house of Austria. Yet even during this spe- 
cious dirolay of friendship, their agents industriously spread disaffection, and 
prepared the mine which was ready to explode on the first favourable oppor- 
t^ty: su^ an opportunity presented itself at the conclusion of the treaty 
ot Oampo Formio, which left the Swiss without an ally on the Continent. At 
this pOTiod the French Republic had acquired a colossal strength. The king 

o St territory, was the vassal of France; the 

pope, ^d the king of Naples, owed the possession of a precarious sceptre to 
the for^aii_^of the directory; Prussia pertinaciously maintained her close 
ranneetion with the new republic; and Austria, vanquished by the genius of 
Bonaparte, had concluded a dishonourable peace. 

“But the French rulers were not content with pkntmg the tricoloured 
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flag on the summit of Mont Blanc, on the left bank of the Jlhine, and at the 
mouth of the Scheldt, and with establishing the limits of their empire by the 
natural boundaries of the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Mediterranean and the 
ocean. With a view to secure their territories against the future aggressions 
of the continental powers, they purposed to form a series of dependent repub- 
lics along the line of their frontiers, as a kind of outwork, to remove the point 
of attack. At the extremities of this line they had already established the 
Ligurian and Batavian republics; the Cisalpine soon followed. A connect- 
ing link of this chain was Switzerland, which covered the most vulnerable 
parts of the French territory; and, from its natural strength and central 
position, formed the citadel of Europe.” 

Besides these motives, acknowledged by the French themselves, their 
rapacity was stimulated by the treasures known to exist at Bern and else- 
where, the amount of which, as usual, was enormously exaggerated What 
was required, in short, was not a motive but a pretext for intermeddling with 
the internal^ regulations of the Helvetic body. That body had with the 
utmost caution avoided giving offence; had recognised every successive form 
of government in France; and had turned out of their territories the unfor- 
tunate French imigrSs who had fled thither for refuge from the rage of their 
own coimtrjmen. 

The triumphs of Napoleon in Italy were concluded by the construction 
of the Cisalpine Eepublic. The Swiss subjects of the Valteline, Chiavenna, 
and Bormio, were tempted to desire participation in the freedom thus estab- 
lished on their borders; and Napoleon offered the Grisons the alternative of 
conceding equal rights to these districts, or of seeing them included in the 
new Cisalpine state. Parties ran so high on this proposal, that no friendly 
understanding was possible; and when the term allowed for reply elapsed 
without any being given, Napoleon put his threat into effect, and confiscated 
all property belonging to the Grisons contained in the above-mentioned dis- 
tricts 

Such was the first encroachment on the ancient limits of Switzerland: 
shortly^ afterwards the bishopric of BMe was annexed to France. Great con- 
sternation was caused by these proceedings in the confederation; but still 
more serious evils were at hand. In the canton of Bdle the peasantry mur- 
mured loudly against the town: in the Aargau several towns advanced tumul- 
tuous claims against Bern, for the recovery of their old and chartered rights; 
and the Pays de Vaud reclaimed its freedom with more impatience than 
ever. It was said besides, that a French army was already marching on 
Switzerland; ostensibly to support the claims of the malcontents, but really 
to make themselves masters of the land for their own purposes. Bern and 
Fribourg hastily levied forces for the coercion of their turbulent dependen- 
cies; and a diet of the confederacy was summoned at Aarau. Much was said 
and nothing done at this meeting, as the cantonal governments neither 
trusted each other nor their subjects. The members of the diet renewed 
the original league of the cantons, as if urged by the presentiment of its com- 
ing dissolution. The oath had hardly been taken, when a messenger from 
BSle brought the intelligence that the mansions of the land-vogts were in , 
flames; that a large body of peasantry had entered the town, and that all 
the subject districts had declared themselves free. 

The spectacle of feebleness and fear in the authorities, combined with 
dogged resistance to the wishes of the people, of course diffused, instead of 
quelling, the spirit of revolt. As in the thirteenth and succeeding century, 
tne prerogatives of the nobles had been forced to yield to the claims of a class 
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of buigliers and of shepherds, so soon as the example of the Lombard towns, 
and the growth of public prosperity, had excit^ independence of feehng; so 
likewise, in the times of which we are treating, it had ce^ed to be within the 
power of a privileged class to contend with success against the claims of the 
so-called third order, encouraged as it was by the example of France. Some 
districts, indeed, took no part in the prevalent agitations, and pertinaciously 
adhered to the accustomed order of things; others, more distinguished for 
enlightenment and enterprise, demanded an equality of rights in town and 
country; others, again, required the restoration of ancient franchises: some 
regarded nothing as attainable but by French interference; while nobler 
minds retained an insurmountable abhorrence for the agency of strangers in 
the internal affairs of their country. 

It became more and more evident that the policy of the French directory 
led them to foment intestine discord in Switzerland. For several years past 
it had been observed, that foreign emissaries set themselves to work upon 
the public opinion. A person of the name of Mengaud made his appearance 
at Bile, under the unusual and equivocal title of commissary, and set his 
seal on the papers of the French embassy ; this individual not only made no 
secret of his intelligence with the malcontents in Switzerland, but affected to 
(hsplay it ostentatiously. He went to Bern on the 10th of October, 1797, 
where he demanded, in a note addressed to the government, the dismissal of 
the English ambassador Wickham, who had certainly exerted himself openly 
against France, but had done so as the envoy of a power at war with that 
country. Bern referred the demand of Mengaud to the then directing can- 
ton, as a matter which concerned the whole confederacy. 

Wickliam relieved for the moment the embarassment of the Helvetic body, 
while he deprived the French directory of a present pretence for violence, by 
taVing his departure on a tour into Germany; but he left an able diplomatist 
behind bim in the person of his secretary Talbot. Mengaud was received at 
Zurich and Bern with undisguised aversion, and no diplomatic visits were 
paid him at either of these pkces. In the month of November, an embassy 
from the latter town had been sent to Paris; which, though admitted to an 
audience of the director Barras, soon received a rude dismissal homewards. 

Great were the hopes infused into the disaffected party by the promises of 
Mengaud, and other subordinate agents of France; and proportional fears 
were excited amongst the friends of the old system, including the greater 
number of public functionaries. In order to increase their uneasiness, Men- 
gaud threatened the diet of the confederation in January, 1798, with the 
entrance of French troops into Switzerland, should Austria be suffered to 
occupy the Orisons. He travelled to the place of meetmg at Aarau, with 
tricoloured flags flying from his carriage; and, on his arrival there, hung out 
an immense banner in front of his house. The triumphant revolutionists of 
Bile had already formed a tncoloured flag of their own, by the addition of 
green to their formal cantonal colours, black and white, and their delegate at 
Paris, Ochs, had hastily sketched what he called an Helvetic constitution, 
on the model of that of the French Eepubhc. This document was printed 
in Italian, French, and German, and distributed by Mengaud, not in official 
quarters only, but throughout the whole population of the cantons. 

FRENCH TROOPS IN SWITZERLAND 

In the mean time, a division of the French army, under Menard, appeared 
on the western frontier; and the Pays de Vaud, protected by it, declared its 
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independence of Bern. The Bernese government saw the necessity of trying 
the force of arms on its subjects; and the command of the forces having been 
declined by councillor Erlach of Spiez, who had hitherto been one of the 
strongest assertors of aristocracy, it was conferred on Colonel Rudolf Weiss, 
who had, till then, sustained the character of a champion of the opposite 
system; and had contributed, by a published work,? to the favourable tem- 
per of the partisans of Robespierre towards the Swiss confederation. An 
unusual delegation of full powers placed in his hands the whole military gov- 
ernment of the Vaud. The new commander held conferences with the lead- 
ers of the malcontents; published a treatise* intended to conciliate them, but 
intermixed conciliation with menace. Chillon was recovered by surprise 
from the insurgents, and the German troops of Bern were moved on the fron- 
tiers of the Vaud. 

Meanwhile, General Menard was already on the lake of Geneva, with ten 
thousand men of the conquering army of Italy; and to him the msurgent 
leaders, alarmed for their own safety, addressed themselves. Menard replied, 
that he w^ instructed to give them aid and protection; and threatened 
Colonel Weiss that he would repel force with force, if the former should per- 
sist in drawing troops around a territory already declared independent, and 
in arming the communes against each other. Without taking any measures 
of defence — without even attempting to maintain himself on the high 
grounds — Weiss withdrew to the neighbourhood of Yverdun. It happened, 
accidentally, that two French hussars were shot on the outposts of the Bernese 
army, because they had not immediately answered the challenge of the sen- 
tinels. This incident was taken up by Menard, and afterwards by the direc- 
tory, as an infringement of the law of nations, and the commencement of 
hostilities. 

The revolution of Bale, and the entrance of French troops into the Pays 
de Vaud; rendered it impossible for reflecting men any longer to doubt that 
sweeping social changes were inevitable. Yet the Swiss democracies would 
not be persuaded that anyone could shake their constitutions, or force on 
them a new species of freedom. The numerous friends of things as they were 
still hoped to steer themselves through the crisis without any great sacrifices, 
by mere dint of tenacity and delay. Many, moreover, flattered themselves 
with the notion that the plans of France were levelled at no wider mark than 
the Vaud; and were prompted by a petty feeling of jealousjr towards Bern 
[the stronghold of the aristocracy], to see nothing in the affair but a morti- 
fication to that envied canton. 

It could_ hardly be conceived at Bern, that the French should have 
advanced without meeting any resistance up to Yverdun, while the head- 

S uarters of Colonel Weiss were withdrawn behind Avenche. He was instantly 
ismissed from his command, which was transferred to General Erlach of 
Hindelbank; but the evil effects of exorbitant discretionary powers had 
been so sensibly felt, that the opposite extreme was now adopted. Mean- 
while, the leading statesmen of Bern, had, at length, became convinced that 
concessions must be made to the people. Fifty-two members were added to 
the great council from amongst the burghers, citizens of themmor towns, and 
rural inhabitants It was resolved to introduce, within a year’s time, a new 
constitution; in which admission to every public function should be open to 
all, and due proportion should be observed in the emoluments of all public 
services. These resolutions were laid before the directory, together with a 
demand for the withdrawal of the French troops. The government also 
stooped to make a like communication to Mengaud, to acquaint him with 
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the actual political system of Bern, and inform him of the wish of that canton 
to preserve peace with France. Mengaud made just such an answer as ought 
to have been expected from him. He demanded a prompt and complete 
change of the old political system, declared that further delays could not be 
suffered by the majesty of the French Republic; and designated the perse- 
vering deWders of the existing order as a handful of inveterate t 3 rrants. 

Disregarding their own positive engagements, the French, on the 8th of 
February, took possession of the town of Bienne Yet the confederates still 
hoped to conciliate France, and were encouraged in this illusion by General 
Brune, who now co mma nded the French troops, reinforced by several thou- 
sand men, and fixed his headquarters at Payerne. This subtle leader, who, 
without having performed a lengthened public career, was, to borrow a diplo- 
matic expression, rompu dans les affaires, proposed, with artful blandish- 
ments, and with hinted hopes of peaceful adjustment, an armistice of fourteen 
days; during which the discipline and enthusiasm of the Bernese aimy had 
time to abate, indecision and distrust to increase, and recruits to join the 
French army. 

Meanwhile, General Schauenburg had collected a division of troops on 
the frontiers of Solothum and Bern, equal in strength ‘to that of Brune The 
latter announced, on the 26th of February, that he had received full powers 
to treat from the executive dnectory. He proposed his ultimatum to the 
Swiss delegates, that without farther delay they should introduce a provi- 
sional government, take measures for the establishment of a new constitu- 
tion, with securities for freedom and equality, liberate all prisoners for political 
offences, and withdraw their own troops, as well as those of the other can- 
tons. On the due fulfilment of these conditions, the French troops should be 
drawn off likewise; and should not again enter the Swiss territory, unless the 
government called for their assistance 

On the very day when Brune had given his insolent ultimatum, Erlach 
entered the great council at Bern, accompanied by eighty of his oflScers, who 
were members, like himself, of that body. In a moment of unusual resolu- 
tion, he was invested with full powers to commence hostilities on the close of 
the armistice. However, two days afterwards, the delegates returned from 
Brune’s encampment at Payerne. Erlach and his brothers in arms were no 
longer present in council; the rest of that body were paralysed by the immi- 
nent and gigantic danger; and the full powers which had just been given the 
general were taken away. The same evening, Erlach received instructions 
not to attack the French, which fired his troops with anger and suspicion, and 
tended to confirm the belief in the treachery of their leaders, already widely 
prevalent in the army. Brune’s ultimatum, in all its principal features, was 
accept^. The delegates of Zurich, Wyss, and Tscharner sought a conference 
with him, when he renewed his former offers m cold and peremptory lan- 
guage; but now added a novel_ stipulation to them, namely, that, even after 
the confederate troops were disbanded, his should remain till the new con- 
stitution should be established. It was affirmed, truly or otherwise, that he 
grant^, without difficulty, an extension of the truce for twenty-four hours; 
notwit^tanding which, the delegates, on their return, saw his troops already 
in motion for the attack. Orders for the commencement of hostilities had 
also been forwarded from the council of war at Bern to the army, and two 
hours afterwards, retracted. 

In obedience to the first of these contradictory instructions, the Bernese 
colonel Gross had given notice to the French outposts that the truce would 
come to an end at ten in the evening of the 1st of March; but when he with- 
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drew his former announcement on the arrival of counter-orders, Schauenburg 
would admit no further parley. He had already attacked, without wa,rning, 
the old castle of Domach, in the neighbourhood of Bdle, which sustained a 
siege of twenty-four hours. The attack of a Bernese division near Vingels 
was repulsed with loss, and the French surprised the Bernese posts at Leng- 
nau, which they carried after an obstinate resistance. The town of Solothum 
capitulated, on Schauenburg’s appearance before it. The passage across the 
Aar now lay open to the French troops. Fribourg was attacked and taken, 
though a stand was made by the Bernese garrison. 

Erlach was now compelled to withdraw his troops behind the Aar and the 
Sense; though it was not without extreme reluctance that the men of Bern 
abandoned Morat. On the 3rd of March, Brune destroyed one of the finest 
monuments of Swiss courage and union, the Ossuary of Morat; and the 
French, among lyhom were many natives of Burgundy, honoured the bones 
of their ancestors with a grave, after an interval of more than three hundred 
years. Now att length, Bern, Solothum, and Fribourg proclaimed a levy m 
masse of the able-bodied men within their territories. The Bernese anny was 
in a dreadful state of confusion; particularly that division which stood directly 
opposed to Brune, in which the distrust and exasperation of the soldiers were 
at their highest pitch. Officers were dismissed by their soldiers, and others 
put in their place. Colonels Stettler and Ryhiner were bayonetted and shot 
before the very gates of Bern; and Colonels Crusez and Goumoens fell beneath 
the sabre-strokes of their own dragoons. Nevertheless, the troops were again 
assembled under command of Grafenried, who was admirably s’apported by 
his officers, and repulsed the French in every attempt to charge them at the 
point of the bayonet. Eighteen cannons were taken from the enemy, and 
their loss in men besides was very considerable. 

The Capitulation of Berne; the Constitution XJnitaire (179S A.D ) 

The native troops had now fully recovered spirit and confidence; but just 
as Grafenried prepared to cross the Sense at Neueneck, the decisive intelligence 
arrived that Bern was in the hands of the enemy! Early on the 5th, an 
attack had been made by Schauenburg on Solothum. His force was far 
numerically superior to the Bernese; his horse artillery terrified the native 
militia by its novelty, and his cavalry was nearly eight-fold that of Bern in 
numbers. At Fraubrunnen, the French turned the left flank of the Bernese: 
in the Grauholz and at Breitenfeld their militia under Erlach offered a brave 
resistance, armed with scythes and other agricultural implements. Men, 
women, and even children mixed, and_ fell in the mortal straggle. On its 
unsuccessful issue, ensued the capitulation of Bern. 

All was lost: the armed bands of the peasantry digiersed in every direc- 
tion with loud accusations of treason against their officers, many of whom 
were slain by their own men. Amongst these was the general Erlach, an 
illustrious name in the annals of Bern. That unfortunate commander, and 
the avoyer Steiger, when the fortune of the day was decided, retreated towards 
the Oberland, whither they knew that arms and money had already been 
despatched by the government, and where they still hoped to offer an effec- 
tive resistance. But Erlach was murdered in the way by the enraged fugi- 
tives, who breathed nothing but revenge for their imaginary betrayal, and it 
was only by chance that Steiger did not meet a simikr fate. 

Even public extremity could not restore public spirit. Every little canton 
treated, armed, and cared for itself exclusively, totally regardless of the rest. 
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Wherever the authorities had, till then, withheld freedom from their subjects, 
they no longer delayed to grant it; but bestowed emancipation with so ill a 
grace, as to indicate how gkdly they would have refused it, had they dared. 

France now ^sumed a tone of direct command, and proclaimed the disso- 
lution of the Helvetic body, and the establishment of a constUviwn unUaire, 
embmcing the whole of Switzerland under one uniform system of government. 
This system announced a perfect equality of rights between the inhabitants 
of the towns and of the villages, assigned the nomination of judges, magis- 
trates, and legislators, to the people in their primary assemblies, and entrusted 
to the government the choice of executive functionaries. The founders of 
this new Helvetic repubhc next proceeded to the more material objects of 
their mission. They levied large contributions on the towns, appropriated 
the treasures amassed at Bern, Zurich, Solothurn, and Fribourg, and carried 
off many members of council and other persons, as hostages for the further 
payments exacted from those places. 

But the people of Uri, Nidwalden, Schwyz, and Glarus, were resolved not 
to deliver up their old independence so easily, and organised a heroic, though 
a useless, resistance under their brave leader Aloys Reding. The most bril- 
liant and the most sangumarj’’ struggle took place at Rothenthurm, in the 
neighbourhood of the battle-field of Morgarten. These Alpine shepherds 
combated with a spirit and success which showed them not unworthy of their 
forefathers. Thrice were the attacks of regular troops, four times their num- 
ber, repulsed, with serious loss on the side of the enemy. But the vigour of 
this peasant militia was exhausted by their very successes, and they were, 
finally, compelled to accept terms from the invaders, and to bow beneath the 
yoke of the Helvetic Republic Thus ended the old Swiss confederation, 
after enduring for a term of nearly five centuries. “ It fell,” says an enlight- 
ened native historian,’- “ not exactly for want of strength in the bands which 
held it together, for, without any stronger bond of union the old confeder- 
ates won their freedom, crushed or repelled the force of mighty antagonists, 
and rendered themselves poweful and fomidable. The Swiss succumbed in 
the_ last unfortunate struggle, because the feehng of duty, the lofty faith in 
their country and its fortunes, had become chilled in the bosoms of the many, 
and because the democratical cantons thought of none but themselves.” 

While the well-instructed friends of their country regretted the rude vio- 
lence with which every link in the system of society, from the Alps to the 
Jura, had b^n totally torn away from its ancient holdmgs, they could not 
fail to perceive the ultimate benefits educible from the general convulsion. 
The former aggregation of little states had been productive of estrangement 
and enmity; the cantons had been proved powerless, even for self-defence, 
separately too poor for public enterprises; collectively incapable of any com- 
bined action. But now an opportunity seemed to be given to the Swiss peo- 
ple of becoming one great family, enjoying equal rights. The mass of the 
people, howe-ver, was not penetrated by such ideas, and only deplored the 
' breach made in their old habits and usages. They had, indeed, demanded 
freedom and independence, but not this melting up into an uniform mass. 
They would have preferred, that every petty distnct, nay, every single valley, 
should become a free and independent canton, ruling itself in its own assem- 
blies, according to its own pleasure, and only connected by federal ties with 
the rest of the Swiss people. The whole subsequent march of events tended 
only to increase the desire tor a subdivided federative system of this kind, 
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and the aversion for the newly established order. The new general govern- 
ment, called an executive directory, after its protot 3 ^e at Paris, resided at 
Aarau without inspiring either respect or confidence, dependent on its sole 
protectors, the French plenipotentiaries. In the senate and the great council, 
composed of delegates from all the cantons, the conflictmg opmions of parties 
caused an incessant wordy warfare. Out of doors the same parties abandoned 
parliamentary weapons, and asserted their discordant creeds with arms in 
their hands. New and old laws and regulations were perpetually coming 
in collision. While the state was often without the most indispensable means 
for its mamtenance, and even for the daily pay of its functionaries, the French 
plenipotentiaries, leaders, and subalterns, rioted in shameless superfluities at 
the cost of the country, and sent to France the surplus of their plunder. 

The discontents of the people were considerably aggravated by the mur- 
murs and manoeuvres of the ci-devant authorities; of the monks who appre- 
hended the abolition of all monasteries; of the priests who had suffered 
diminution of the stipends, and of the traders and artisans in the towns who 
no longer enjoyed the sweets of corporations and monopohes. They trusted 
to the approachmg renewal of war between France and Austria, and prepared 
to support the emperor for the expulsion of the French. When the whole 
population was summoned, in July, 1798, to take the oath of allegiance to 
the newly formed constitution, disturbances and revolts took place in many 
districts.® 
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CHAITGES OP CONSTITUTIONS AND ADMINISTRATIONS 

Wae with France was at length renewed by the emperor of Austria, and 
a division of his army entered the Orisons. A signal defeat sustamed by the 
French troops near Stockach, in Swabia, the victorious advance of the Aus- 
trian army into Switzerland, and the removal of the seat of the Helvetic 
government from Lucerne to Bern, seemed to inspire the conflicting parties 
with renewed animation and fury. Swiss fought against Swiss under the 
banners of France and Austria; tumults and revolts took place on account 
of the French conscription or in favour of the Austrian invasion; battles were 
fought between foreign armies in the valleys, on the Alps, and on the banks 
of the lakes; and horse and man clambered over heights which had formerly 
been only known to the chamois hunter. The Orisons and the mountainous 
lands as far as the St. Gotthard were alternately won and lost by French and 
German. The victorious banners of Austria were carried on the left as far 
as Zurich and the St. Gotthard, on the right up to the banks of the Rhine, 

S orted by the Russians under Suvarov. Switzerland had never sustained 
desolating inroads since the times of the Romans, Alamanni, and Bur- 
gundians. 

Many of the old superseded memtes of the government now looked for- 
ward to the speedy restoration of their authority, which they here and there 
attempted to recover with the assistance of the Austrian bayonets; even the 
new abbot of St. Gall resumed the exercise of his feudal rights, such as they 
had existed before the recent emancipation which had been Ranted to the 
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people. The effects of this iniquitous resumption did not fail soon to be felt 
by the proud prelate himself; Zurich and Schaffhausen, too, were soon forced 
to acknowledge that the people did not wish to be replaced in its state of 
subjection. The decisive and brilliant victory of Mass^na near Zurich, and 
the destruction of Suvarov’s army, which had marched over the Alps from 
Italjr, restored the Helvetic constitution throughout the whole country. 
Parties now supplanted and succeeded each other in quick succession, so that 
none could remain long at the helm or consult for the pubhc benefit. 

First of all, the legislative councils dissolved the executive directory, 
and substituted for it an executive committee; then, in its turn, this executive 
committee dissolved the councils, convoked a new legislature, and styled 
itself an executive council. Twelve months afterwards a general Helvetic 
diet was a^embled at Bern for the formation of a new and improved consti- 
tution: this, like the former deliberative bodies, was arbitrarily deposed from 
its functions, and a newest-of-all constitution established, in October, 1801. 
Alois Reding, the victor of Rothenthurm, as the foremost Swiss landammann, 
was placed at the head of the senate; but as he possessed neither the confi- 
dence of the French rulers nor that of those who detested all recurrence to 
the old state of things, a new act of arbitrary power deposed him from the 
presidency- of the council. 

These continual changes of administration were looked upon with abso- 
lute indifference by the Swiss people, who only sighed at the total interruption 
of law and order, the increase of taxes, and the lawless acts of the French 
soldiery. The Valais more particularly suffered by the military tyranny to 
which it was subjected. The object of France was to separate it from Switz- 
erland, in order to keep a route open across the Alps into Italy. 

In the same degree as popular consideration ceased to attend the ever- 
changing but equally odious aspects of the new government, individual opin- 
ions and wild fancies obtained prevalence. Mystical views were propagated 
in Appenzell; and the anabaptists reared their heads once more in Bern and 
Zurich. The quiet of the former town and its neighbourhood was suddenly 
disturbed by a swarm of fanatics from Amsoldingen. Two years before, a 
quack doctor and fanatic, by name Antony Unternerer, had fixed his abode 
in that village. A certain flow of language, combined with prepossessing 
manners and the profuse employment of benedictory formulas in human 
diseases, as well as in those of cattle, had gained for this fellow the confidence 
of the multitude. He held meetings in which particular parts of the New 
Testament were interpreted in a new and peculiar manner; and his adherents 
ceased their attendance on the ordinary divine service. Unternerer addressed 
a summons in writing to the supreme tribunal of Bern, to appear,^ with all its 
prisoners and their keepers, in the cathedral church on the morning of Good 
Friday, when the Saviour of the world would ascend the pulpit and hold his 
judgment'. He also summoned all his disciples to meet at Bern on the same 
day. Many of them had already remained during several days assembled 
together; and, anticipating the coming judgment, had transferred their 
worldly possessions to others. Curiosity drew a multitude together from aU. 
quarters, tlnternerer himself was announced as Saviour by his adherents; 
and seditious projects peeped out under tlie mantle of fanaticism. However, 
such a wholesome effect was produced by the arrest of the ringleader, the 
consignment of his most conspicuous followers to the lunatic hospital, and 
the billetting of dragoons in the houses of others, that the poor enthusiasts 
soon came to their senses, lamenting the error of their ways and the trajisfer 
of their properties. 
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THE EVACUATION OF SWITZERIiAND ; THE NOMINATION OP DEPUTIES 

(1802-1803 A.D.) 

The Peace of Amiens, betwbct France and the other belligerent powers in 
consequence of which the French garrisons were drawn home out of Switzer- 
land, afforded opportunity to the party and provincial spirit to show itself 
with new vigour. On the 12th of July Montriehard, the French resident in 
Switzerland, communicated in an extra-official note to the Helvetic land- 
fl.TnTnfl,TiTij Colder, that he had received commands from the minister of war 
to hold himself, with the troops under his orders, in readiness for instant 
return to France. The landammann laid this note before the then executive 
council, who were considerably embarrassed by its import, and addressed 
themselves to Montriehard and to the Swiss ambassador at Paris, to petition 
for a postponement of the measure. But shortly afterwards, Boizot, secre- 
tary of the Helvetic embassy, arrived from Paris with Talleyrand’s note, 
which fixed for the approaching 20th of July the complete evacuation of 
Switzerland. It was now out of the question for the heads of the Helvetic 
government to oppose themselves to a measure invoked by the wishes of a 
large majority. Accordingly the executive council did its best to assume an 
unconstrained and easy attitude and with all expedition voted its liveliest 
thanks to the first consul for his purpose of withdrawing his troops from 
Switzerland, which they hailed as the highest proof of his benevolence and re- 
spect for the independence of the Helvetic nation. 

The reply of the French minister was couched in terms of disinterested 
delicacy, which almost seemed ironical. He talked of the French troops as 
the battalions which the first consul had consented to leave in Switzerland 
on the conclusion of peace. He based the proposed measure on the confi- 
dence entertained by the first consul in the virtues of the Helvetic people, 
who were now better agreed, as he said, on the principles of political organisa- 
tion, and in whose attachment the government would find sufficient securities 
for the maintenance of order and tranquillity. “The Helvetic government 
could regard this resolution but as a pledge of the consul’s confidence in its 
friendly intentions and policy, and of his disinclination to med^e with the 
internal affairs of other nations.” 

It is impossible to assign with any certainty the motives by which this 
ambiguous language and conduct were dictated. The first consul may have 
meant to give a popular example of moderation and respect for the faith of 
treaties; or he may have designed a covert chastisement for the feeble attempts 
at independence made by the Helvetic government and its refusal of uncon- 
ditional acquiescence in the projected separation of the Valais; or he may 
have wished to extort an express prayer for the stay of his troops, or to revive 
the struggle of parties, and compel the Helvetic government to throw itself 
into the arms of France, and urge him, as though against his will, to assume 
the part of arbiter and ruler; or, finally, perhaps, the best solution of his con- 
duct may be foimd by supposmg the combination of all or most of these 
motives 

Conformably with the system thus enforced upon them, the executive 
council made known to the Swiss people the departure of the French troops, 
as a gracious boon the offer of which they had eagerly accepted In effect, the 
removal of these troops was performed with such celerity that none were left 
behind but the sick m the hospitals and a handful of men here and there to 
guard whatever French property was not of a movable description. 

The news of the retreat of the French troops and the ill-concealed uneasi- 
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ness of the government flew through the country with wqnderful rapidity, 
and everywhere roused the concealed but numerous enemies of the existing 
order, who had hitherto lurked maetively, as it were in scattered canton- 
ments. The Valais declared itself independent Uri, Sehwyz, and Unter- 
walden took up arms against the Helvetic government. The town of Zurich, 
likewise, threw off allegiance to it — an example which was speedily followed 
by Schaffhausen and B41e. A general levy took place in the Aargau against 
Bern: the helpless Helvetic government fled for refuge to Lausanne, while a 
diet was held in Sehwyz for the restoration of the old league. The feeble 
body of troops in the pay of the government were driven from the interior of 
the country, and followed their employers into the Vaud: everywhere the 
opposhe factions prepared for active hostilities; the towns planned the de- 
struction of the general government; the peasants armed for their freedom 
against the pretensions of the towns; and the Pays de Vaud arrayed itself 
in defence of Helvetic unity. Blood had already flowed, and civil war 
appeared inevitable, when Napoleon turned his eyes again upon Switzerland, 
and commanded peace in a tone which was not apt to meet with resistance. 

“Inhabitants of Switzerland” (such were the terms of a declaration 
addressed by him through General Eapp to the cantons of the Helvetic 
Republic): “you have presented, during two years, a melancholy spectacle. 
Sovereign power has alternately been seized by opposite factions, whose 
transitory and partial sway has only served to illustrate their own incapacity 
and weakness. If you are left to yourselves any longer, you will cut one 
another to pieces for j^ears, without any prospect of coming to a rational 
understanding. Your intestine discord never could be terminated without 
the effective mterposition of France. I had resolved not to mix in your 
affairs; but I cannot and will not view with indifference those calamities to 
which I now perceive you exposed. I retract my former resolution. I offer 
myseff as your mediator, and wiU exert my mediation with that energy 
which becomes the powerful nation in whose name I speak. Five days after 
reception of the present declaration, the senate shall assemble at Bern to 
nominate three deputies to be sent to Paris, and each canton will also be 
admitted to send delegates thither. All citizens who have held public em- 
ployments during the last three years may also appear at Paris to deliberate 
by what means may best be effected the restoration of concord and the 
reconciliation of parties. Every rational man must perceive that my pur- 
posed mediation is a blessing conferred on Switzerland by that providence 
which, amidst so many concurring causes of social dissolution, has alwa}^ 
preserved your national existence and independence. It would be painful 
to think that destiny had singled out this epoch, which has called to life so 
many new republics, as the hour of destruction to one of the oldest common- 
wealths in Europe.” 

The Helvetic senate instantly replied to this announcement by declaring 
that it received, with lively gratitude, this new proof of the friendly disposi- 
tions of the first consul, and would conduct itself in all points in conformity 
with his wishes. In a proclamation addressed to the Helvetic people, after 
some allusion to the mighty and uplifted arm of the mediator, it recommended 
union, tranquillity, and calm expectation. The cantonal diets met to elect 
deputies to Paris. The several communes also were permitted to despatch 
delegates thither at their own expense. The mandate of Napoleon and the 
presence of his soldiers induced conflicting parties to suspend their hostilities, 
and tacitly, at least, to acquiesce in his mediation, as they could come to no 
agreement with each other. 
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’ On the lOth, qf December, 1803, Swiss delegates were received in the office 
of foreign affairs at Paris, to hear a note of Bonaparte read, in which he 
addressed them as president of the French and Cisalpine republics, and laid 
down the basis of his intended mediation. “A federal constitution,” he said, 
“is a point of prime necessity for you. Nature herself has adapted Switzer- 
land for it. What you want is an equality of rights among the cantons, a 
reaunciation of all family privileges, and the independent federative organisa- 
tion of each canton. The central constitution may be easily arranged after- 
wards. The main points for your people are neutrality, promotion of trade, 
and frugal administration: this is what I have always said to your delegates 
when they asked my advice; but the very men who seemed to be the best 
aware of its tnrtii turned out to be the most obstinately wedded to their 
privileges. They attached themselves, and looked for support, to the enemies 
of Prance. The first acts of your insurgents were to appeal to the privileged 
orders, annihilate equality, and insult the French people. No party shall 
triumph; no counter-revolution take place. In case of violation of neutrality, 
your government must decide upon making common cause with France.” 

On the 12th, Bonaparte received a select number of the Swiss deputation 
to whom he further addressed himself as follows: “The only constitution fit 
for Switzerland, considering its small extent and its poverty, is such a one as 
shall not involve an oppressive load of taxation. Federalism weakens larger 
states by splitting their forces, while it strengthens small ones by leaving a 
free range to mdividual energies.” He added, with an openness peculiar 
to great characters, and unequivocally mdicative of good-will, “When I make 
any demand of an individual, he does not often dare to refuse it; but if I am 
forced to apply myself to a crowd of cantonal governments, each of them 
rnay declare itself incompetent to answer. A diet is called: a few months’ 
time is gained; and the storm blows over.” 

Almost every word of the first consul during these negotiations has histori- 
cal value. Most of his expressions wear a character of greatness; all of them 
afford a clue to the system on which he acted. One or two passages, taken 
at random here pd there, will suffice for a specimen: “It is the democratic 
cantons which distinguish you, and draw on you the eyes of the world. It is 
they which do not allow the thought of meltmg you up with other states to 
gain any coherence or consistency. The permission to settle wherever they 
please, in pursuit of their vocation, must be extended to all natives of Switzer- 
land. The small cantons are said to be averse to this principle; but who on 
e^th would ever think of troublmg them by settling amongst them? France 
will r^pen a source of profit m favour of these poorer cantons, by taking 
additional regiments into her pay. France will do this, not because she needs 
additional troops but because she feels an interest in attaching these democ- 
racies. 


THE ACT OE MEDIATION (1813 A.D.); CABALS FOLLOW NAPOLEON’s FALL 

The Act of _ Mediation, which resulted from these conferences, restored 
the old federatii^ system; but not without introducing very considerable 
nmnesty announced by it precluded all persecutions, 
and the new agitatmns necessarily arising from them. All servitude and all 
privilege were abolfehed;^ while equality of rights and freedom of industry 
were estabhshed. The mischievous freedom formerly enjoyed by the severM 
cantons of ®termg mto hostilities or alliances against each other was quite 
put an end to. In future, they could only use their arms against the common 
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enemy; and the objects of the whole league could no longer, be frustrated by 
the humours of its individual members. 

The dissolution of the Helvetic general government followed naturally on 
the completion of the above-mentioned arrangements; and soon afterwards 
Napoleon recalled his troops from Switzerland. The people, in almost every 
part of the country, returned quietly to their usual occupations, and tendered 
their allegiance to the new order of thmgs. In the canton of Zurich alone 
several communes refused the oaths, complaining of the difficulties newly 
thrown in the way of the redemption of tithes, ground-rent, and other burdens. 
They would listen to no friendly representations; but committed acts of 
violence on unoffending funtionaries, set fire to the castle of Wadenschwyl, 
and finally took to arms. The prolonged disorders of former years had accus- 
tomed them to lawless self-defence; but the insurrection was soon suppressed 
by the aid of the neighbouring cantons, combmed with the well-affected part 
of the Zurichers. 

The ringleader John James WUli, shoemaker in the village of Horgen, 
and others of his more conspicuous comrades, were punished with death. 
The less distinguished rioters suffered imprisonment, and forty-two offending 
communes were visited with a war-tax of above 2QO,000 florins. It was well 
that the first flame of revolt was speedily extinguished, before it had time to 
spread itself through the country. Parties remained everywhere unrecon- 
ciled; and each imagined nothing to be required for their predominance but 
the fall of the new order of things The friends of Helvetic unity stiU mur- 
mured at the cantonal partition of the country. The monasteries murmured 
as they felt their existence threatened; and Pancrace, the cirdevant abbot 
of St. Gall, openly stigmatised the inhabitants of that district as contumacious 
vassals of the empire. Many of the country people murmured, who wished 
for LandHgememde, on the model of the original cantons. Many patrician 
and city families murmured that their privileges were swept away, and the 
peasantry no longer their subjects. The majority of the people, however, 
wished for nothing but peace and quiet, and decidedly adhered to the existing 
order of things, and the rights which they had acquired under that order. 

Thus the peace of the country remained for the most part imdisturbed; 
and a series of comparatively prosperous years followed. The energies of 
the Swiss had been awakened by the years of revolution and of civil war, 
and displayed themselves in a hitherto unprecedented degree. They no 
longer stood apart from each other as formerly, like strangers, but had been 
made better acquainted by the storms of social collision. The concerns of 
each canton were now interestmg to all. Journals and newspapers, which 
had formerly been suppressed by timid governments, instructed the people 
in useful knowledge, and drew its attention to publip affairs. The Swiss of 
all cantons formed societies for the furtherance of objects of common utility, 
for the encouragement of various arts and sciences, and for the maintenance 
of concord and patriotism. The canal of the Lmth formed a lasting monu- 
ment of this newly reawakened public spirit. 

Since the people had ceased to be viewed as in a state of perpetual infancy 
a new impulse was given to trade and industry, which were now no longer 
cramped and confined, as formerly, by corporate restrictions and monopolies. 
The participation in public affairs allowed to all free citizens enforced a mild 
and equitable conduct on the governments. Schools were increased and 
improved throughout the country; the military force was newly organised; 
and, on the whole, a greater number of laudable objects were provided for in 
the space of ten years than had been thought of m the previous century. 
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When the tln-one of Napoleon sank under the power of the allies, the 
public-spirited part of the Swiss nation fondly imagined that the hour was 
come in which their country’s honour and independence might be established 
on a firmer footing than ever. To preserve the benefits gained to the land 
by his act of mediation was the wish of a large majority of the people. If 
the Swiss had sometimes felt, along with others, the non arm of that formid- 
able despot (who had, however, spared them more than any neighbouring 
population), yet his gift of a constitution had become deservedly dear to them. 
It had dried up iimumerable sources of discord. Under it a fellow-feeling, 
never before experienced, had been diffused in the same degree as individual 
pride had been humbled. The cessation of a state of subjection, wherever it 
had before existed, had decupled the number of confederates, and all restraints 
on free communication betwixt one canton and another had been removed. 

The cantons sent their contingents for the protection of the frontiers, 
voted extraordinary imposts for their maintenance, and a diet was assembled 
at Zurich with unanimous instructions from its constituents. This body 
declared with one voice its resolution to observe a conscientious and impar- 
tial neutrality with regard to all the high belligerent powers,” expressing, at 
the same time, its full anticipation that “the same would be acknowledged 
upon their part.” It addressed itself as follows to the confederates: “The 
great and only end of all our endeavours is to maintain this neutrality by 
every means in our power; to protect our country’s freedom and indepen- 
dence; to preserve its soil inviolate, and to defend its constitution.” The 
senate of Bern expressed itself as follows* “Our object is to guard the pacific 
borders of our country inviolate from the march of foreign armies; we are 
unanimously resolved, however, at all events, to maintam tranquillity, order, 
and security in our canton by all the means which stand in our power.” 

Such was the general sense of the Swiss people. Not such, however, was 
the sense of the great families in the once dominant towns of the confederation. 
Many of these wished to see their country invaded by foreign armies, by aid 
of ”^hich they hoped to restore the old league of the thirteen cantons, with all 
its hated appendages of sovereignty and servitude, which had vanished from 
the face of the land in 1798 . 


The Swiss delegates were received in a friendly manner by the emperor 
of Austria and the king of Prussia ; but no direct recognition of their neutrality 
was vouchsafed to them. The satellites of these monarchs gave them dis- 
tinctly to understand that Switzerland was regarded and woulfl be treated 
as nothing else than as a limb of the French system. A iarge Austrian force 
was collected on the frontiers, particularly in the neighbourhood of Bdle* 
yet many still believed that a determined vindication of neutrality would not 
A F^^^own by violence. In the meantime, the Swiss delegates were stopped 
at hribourg in Brisgau on their return homewards from Frankfort, and their 
letters were intercepted. A general enervation seemed to have spread itself 
over the conduct of the affairs of the confederation at this crisis. There is no 
ground for supposing that the men who led their forces and presided in their 
governments acted the part of secret conspirators against the order of thinffs 
wmch they professed to defend. But when the overwhelming powers of the 
aUies came pouring in upon them; when these were joined by kings who owed 
their crowns to Napoleon; when even the French ambassador dissuaded 
rei^orcement of the frontier cordon — when, in short, the ancient state of 
thmp renewed its sway on every side, while a decided popular will showed 
Itself nowhere, opposition was in a manner overwhelmed by the force of cir- 
cumstances. 
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A proclamation, couched in terms of mildness and of amity, was issued 
by Prince Schwarzenberg, the Austrian commander-in-chief; and at the same 
tune Count Capo d’Istria declared, on his arrival m Zurich, that the monarchs 
could not reco^ise a neutrality which, in the existing situation of Switzerland, 
must be nothing more than nominal. The armies of the allied powers hoped to 
find none but friends there. Their majesties pledged themselves solemnly not 
to lay down their arms until they should have secured the restoration to Switz- 
erland of the territories wrested from her by France — a pledge which we shall 
presently see was adhered to but indifferently. They disclaimed all wish to 
meddle "with her internal constitution; but at the same time could not allow 
her to remain under foreign influence. They would recognise her neutrality 
from that day in which she became free and independent. 

The Austrian army marched over the Rhine on the 21st of December, 1813, 
through the territories of B41e, Aargau, Solothum, and Bern, into France. 
During the first months of the following year the burdens and even the dangers 
of war were felt very severely in the northern and western parts of Switzer- 
land, particularly in BMe, which received much annoyance from the obstinate 
defence of Huningen, and the hostile disposition of the commander of that 
place. Geneva, too, while she welcomed in anticipation the new birth of 
her ancient independence, saw herself suddenly surrounded with the actual 
horrors of warfare, and threatened "with a regular siege. The continual pas- 
sage of large bodies of troops brought malignant fevers and maladies in their 
train, and it became more and more difficult to supply them with provisions. 

On the entrance of the Austrian troops, Bern set the example of abolishing 
the Act of Mediation, and reclaimed the restoration of the predominance 
which she had previously enj’oyed in the Helvetic body. The example was 
followed first by Solothum and Fribourg, and then by Lucerne. In Zurich, 
too, the diet declared the Act of Mediation, by virtue of which it was sitting, 
null and void, and drew up a plan for a new confederation of the nineteen 
cantons. But this was not enough for some of the men in power at that 
time, who demanded nothing short of the restoration of the old league of the 
thirteen cantons, and had already summoned the Pays de Vaud and the Aargau 
to return under the government of Bern. These cantons, however, resolutely 
rejected the proposal. 

The diet, which was again convoked at Zurich and consisted of delegates 
newly elected by all the nineteen cantons, was now the only feeble bond which 
kept the Helvetic body together. Interested voices were raised on eveiy side 
for annihilating or mutilating the last constructed cantons, .which for sixteen 
years had enjoyed the boon of freedom and independence. Zug demanded a 
part of its former subject lands from the Aargau; Uri, the Valle Levantina from 
the canton of Ticino, Glarus, the district of Sargans from the canton of St. 
GaJl; the prince abbot Pancrace, his former domains and sovereignties in the 
Ihurgau; Schwyz and Glarus combined to demand compensation for their 
privileges over the districts of Utznach, Gaster, Wesen, and Ersatz; Unter- 
walden, XJri_, and Schwyz united in a similar demand for compensation for the 
sovereign rights which had formerly been possessed by them in Aargau, 
Thurgau, St. Gall, and on the Ticino. 

In these cabals and commotions Zurich, BMe, and Schaffhausen displayed 
the least of prejudice or passion; while the Aargau and_ the Vaud showed 
themselves worthy of their freedom by the spirited resolution of their people. 
In the lands and towns of Bdle, Solothum, and Zurich it was proposed to 
espouse the cause and rally round the standard of the Aargau. _ Bern, how- 
ever, avoided open hostihties, and even offered to recognise the independence 
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of the Vaud on certain conditions, which were rejected by the latter. Aargau 
now made menacing demonstrations, and a dangerous ierment showed iti^lf 
in the Oberland. Here, as in many other places, the jealoiMy and suspicion 
of the various parties came into play, in proportion as discussion was broached 
on the limits to be assigned to the rights of the people and their governments. 
News was daily received of scattered plots and insurrections, of imprisonments 
and banishments, in various places. _ The town of Solothurn called for the 
protection of a Bernese garrison against the threatened attacks of its own 
people. Swiss troops were precipitately despatched to the banks of the 
Ticino to prevent the breaking out of civil war; while other troops were sent 
into the canton of St. Gall to put an end to a scene of absolute confusion. 

'^ile Switzerland was thus given up to a state of such disquietude that 
blood had already flowed m more than one district, and the gaols of several 
towns were filled with prisoners, the plenipotentiaries of the great powers 
were sitting in congress at Vienna, to establish the peace of Europe on a 
durable foundation. The allies had already allowed the addition to the Hel- 
vetic body of Geneva, as well as of the Valais, and the Prussian principality 
of Neuchdtel. Swiss delegates made their appearance wfith equal promptitude 
in the imperial metropolis on the Danube, as they had done eleven years 
before in the capital of France. 

But the politics of Europe moved no faster at Vienna than those of Switzer- 
land did at the diet of Zurich No settlement of Swiss affairs had been made, 
when the sudden news of Napoleon’s landing from Elba and his triumphal 
march through France awakened European diplomacy once more from its 
slumbers. The diet called to arms the half contingent of fifteen thousand 
men for the defence of the frontiers. Two battalions of the Vaud were 
detached hastily to Geneva, and the same canton received as friends and 
comrades the troops of Bern, against which it had taken up arms a month 
before. The most important elements of discord seemed to have disappeared 
— the most inveterate enemies to be reconciled. 

On the 20th of March, 1815, the definitive arrangements of the allied 
powers were promulgated. The existmg nineteen cantons were recognised, 
and the increase of their number to two-and-twenty confirmed, by the acces- 
sion of Geneva, Neuchdtel, and the Valais. The canton of Vaud received 
back the Dappenthal, which had been taken from it by France. Bienne 
and the bishopric of B41e were given to Bern by way of compensation for 
its former sovereign rights over the Vaud One moiety of the customs 
received in the Vale Levantina was assigned to Uri; the prince abbot Pan- 
crace and his ci-devant functionaries were indemnified with 8000 florins 
yearly. A decision was also given on the indemnification of those Bernese 
who had possessed jurisdictions in the Pays de Vaud, and on many other 
pomts in dispute. The complaints of the Grisons alone were disregarded — 
Chiavenna, the Valtellina, and Bormio, which had now become the property 
of Austria, were neither restored nor was any compensation for them given, 
notwithstanding the clause to the contrary in Prince Schwarzenberg’s proc- 
lamation. 

The cantons now remodelled their respective constitutions in the midst 
of agitations of all kmds. Those in which the supreme power is assigned 
to the Lavdsgemei'nde for the most part removed the restrictions on the 
popular prerogative, which had been introduced by the Act of Mediation, 
and approximated anew to pure democracy. In the city cantons the capitals 
recovered, though in various modifications and proportions, a preponderance 
in the system of representation. Even in these privileged places, however, 
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many friends of the public weal remained true to the conviction tried and 
proved by past expenence (and about to receive after no long period additional 
confirmation from the march of events) — that participation of the lesser 
towns and rural districts in public functions was a requisite condition for 
the permanence of tranquillity; and that the members introduced from these 
remoter parts of the country would form vigorous roots of the slender stem 
of authority, and fix them wide and deep in a republican soil. 


SWITZBELAND DEVELOPS ALONG NEW LINES 

In 1817, the confederates were led by the invitation of the emperor 
Alexander into a signal deviation from the policy of their forefathers. They 
entered into a close alliance with Austria, Russia, and Prussia; and allowed 
themselves to be mixed up with the system of the great powers, by giving 
their adhesion to the Holy Alliance, unmindful of the lessons left by the 
Swiss of old times. 

On the conclusion of the War of Liberation from Napoleon, an opinion 
which the allied powers had encouraged by their promises became prevalent 
through great part of Germany — that the efforts of the people shoiEd be 
requited by thd* grant of representative constitutions. The realisation of 
this object was pursued by open and secret means, which soon aroused atten- 
tion and mistrust on the part of the governments. Investigations were 
set on foot, followed up by penal inflictions; and many of the accused parties 
made their escape into Switzerland. A similar course was taken by some 
Italians, on the suppression of the Piedmontese revolts and the abortive 
revolution of Naples. Natives of France, moreover, who had given offence 
to their government, either by republican principles or by_ adherence to 
the cause of Napoleon, in like manner sought a place of refuge in Switzerland. 
These occurrences did not fail to give umbrage to several cabinets, which 
was increased by the friendly welcome and assistance afforded to the fugitives 
from Greece. It never seemed m occur to foreign potentates what a blessmg 
in' the vicissitudes of European affairs was the existence of a land to which 
political victims of all parties might resort as an inviolable sanctuary. 

The year 1823, that of the French invasion of Spain under Louis XVIII, 
seemed an epoch of especially unfriendly dispositions in more than one 
European court against Switzerland. There were personages who would 
willingly have used these dispositions to effect some limitation of Helvetic 
independence; but their influence was either insufficient for that purpose 
in the cabinets to which they belonged, or Europe seemed as yet not ripe 
for success in such an experiment. Meanwhile the remonstrances and demands 
of continental powers afforded matter of anxious consultation to the Helvetic 
diet; and their usual subjects of discussion were increased by two new topics 
— foreign police and surveillance of the press. 

It was resolved that both these points touched the prerogatives of the 
separate cantons, and therefore did not admit of decision at any general 
diet. An invitation was accordingly issued to the governments of all the 
cantons, e:^orting them to adopt vigorous measures, in order that nothing 
might find its way into newspapers and journals inconsistent with proper 
respect to friendly governments. With regard to foreign police it was pro- 
posed to take measures for preventmg the entrance or residence of such 
strangers as, had left their country on account of crimes or efforts at disturb- 
ance of the public repose; and for providing that no foreigners should be 
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admitted except, such, as could show certificates or passports from their 
respective governments. 

In many of the cantons these demands were met by a ready alacrity not 
only to urge their execution in their fuU extent but even to improve on them 
by subjecting discussion of domestic as well as of foreign affairs to strict 
surveillance. On the other hand, in more enlightened parts of the con- 
federacy, it was thought that public discussion and the old right of sanctuary 
should be guarded from every species of encroachment. _ The diets con- 
tinued to busy themselves with deliberations on both subjects. Returning 
tranquUlity diminished the uneasiness of the cabinets; and, bj^ consequence 
their inquisitive and minute attention to Switzerland. Individuals lost the 
importance which had formerly been ascribed to them, and the sojourn of 
strangers in Swfitzerland again became freer. The press occasioned more 
prolonged discussions at the diets and in several of the councils; but in the 
midst of these it obtained more and more freedom, and in some districts 
shook off all its former restrictions. 

During these years an interest in church affairs diffused itself amongst 
la3men, as well as amongst theologians by profession. In the educated classes 
religious indifferentism became less frequent; while the genuine spirit of 
tolerance made progress. This tendency, like every other widely extended 
mental movement, had its questionable as well as its pleasing features. 
Shocking ebullitions of fanaticism are reported to have taken place m Zmich, 
Bern, and other cantons. A footing was gained in Fribourg and the Valais 
by the revived order of Jesuits; and the friends of human improvement 
could not regard without anxiety their influence m ecclesiastical matters 
and in education 


BEACTION AND REFORM ; EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION OF JULY 

The ^ction making itself-manifest throughout Europe in the third decade 
of the nineteenth century appeared also in the individual cantons of Switzer- 
land and in its general government. The same disparity between the rights 
of the nobility and those of the people which existed m northern Germany 
was to be found here. As we have seen, the cantons for the most part had 
an aristocratic government in which a few favoured families, the patricians, 
had so decided a preponderance that there was hardly a shadow of represen- 
tation of the people. As at an earlier period m other countries there had 
t^n a distinction between Stadt and Amt (city and subject land), so at this 
time in Switzerland the same distmction was still made between Stadt and 
Landschaft^ (city and rural district). The citizens belonging to the latter 
were permitted to send but a few members to the “great council” of a 
canton. 

_ With such privileges in the hands of the patrician families the administra- 
tion of the state was as bad as possible. Offices were apportioned more 
^cording to birth than merit, the finances were not always managed in the 
mter^te of the state. The evils of the administration of justice had become 
proverbial. Federal laws for the regulation of domestic intercourse and com- 
inerce were not thought of. The diet which met at one of the three leading 
places ('VororteJ—Bem, Zurich, and Lucerne — did not fall behind the Ger- 
man diet in reactionary sentiment, adhered closely to the system of Metternich 
and sent its men as mercenaries to Prance and Naples that it might provide 
appointments as officers for the young patricians. 

The younger generation, such as was growing up at the universities and 
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elsewhere, would not content itself with such republics. .Eveiywhere the 
opposition of the liberals was becoming active against the rule of the oligarch- 
ies. Since the uprisings in northern Germany, especially, the demand for con- 
stitutional reforms became still more general. Societies were formed and the 
liberal press did not tire in proclaiming the principles of the new era; political 
equality, abolition of all privileges, equal representation for all the citizens of 
a canton, freedom of the press, etc. Bern, at that time the chief place 
(Vorort, capital), whose govern- 
ment was the most aristocratic 
of all, September 22nd, 1830, 
sent a circular letter to the gov- 
ernments of the cantons urging 
them to proceed against the 
press and to hold fast to the old 
constitutions. This only fanned 
the flame. In the months of 
October and November assem- 
blies of the notables and of the 
people were held in almost all 
the cantons, the principles of 
new constitutions were deter- 
mined upon, and m a few weeks 
the governments were forced to 
accept them. 

Already before the revolution 
of July, in May, 1830, the oli- 
garchal - ultramontane govern- 
ment in Ticino was overthrown 
and a different one erected on a 
democratic basis. The new con- 
stitution was accepted by the 
people in March, 1831. Events 
took a similar course in Zurich, 
where it was chiefly a matter of 
the relation of the rural districts 
(Landschafl) to the too powerful 
city; in ^rgau, St. Gall, Lu- 
cerne, Solothurn, Fribourg^ 
where the hierarchical aristoc- 
racy, supported by the Jesuits plaob de la palot, laitsannb 

and congregationalists fCongre- 

gisten) who had been driven out of France, mustered out soldiers but was 
overthrown together with everything belonging to it; in Vaud — where, actmg 
with the hot-bloodedness of Frenchmen, the people called out to the great 
coimcillors ( Oross-ratheJ of Lausanne, “ Down with the tyrants! ” and estab- 
lished a radical constitution; in Schaffhausen and in Bern — wh^re the deposed 
government for a time had the mad plan to maintain itself by help of the 
discharged Swiss soldiers of Charles X; in BAle — where bloody encounters 
twice occurred, and where for the adjustment of the quarrel federal troops 
had to take station, the great council of the city consented rather to a separa- 
tion from the rural districts than conform to their demands. Thus there 
were formed here in 1832 the two half-cantons, B^e (city) and rural B^le 
(with its government at Liestal). Similar desires for separation also showed 
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themselves in Schwyz and Valais, but they were laid aside after embittered 
conflicts. On the other hand, the old constitution remained in force in Uri, 
XJntemalden, Zug, Geneva, Glarus, the Gnsons, and Appenzell. In Neuchdtel 
the liberal party would no longer recognise the king of Prussia as the sov- 
ereign, but was suppressed in 1831 by the energy of the Prussian general Von 
Pfuel; and the movement ended in a victory for the existing government. 


SIEBENEB, KONKORDAT; niSPTJTES OVER ASYLUM AND RELIGION 

The party which in 1831 had secured a more liberal form of government 
in a majority of the cantons strove also to achieve reforms in the federal con- 
stitution. At the diet of 1832 it obtained the appointment of a commission 
which was to revise the federal statutes and present its conclusions to an 
extraordinary session of the diet of 1833. The liberal cantons, Bern, Aargau, 
Thurgau, St. Gall, Solothurn, Zurich, and Lucerne, concluded the a^eement 
of the Seven (S%eh&fier Konkordat) for the preservation and attainment of 
popular sovereignty. On the other hand the conservative party, Uri, Schwyz, 
Unterwalden, Valais, Neuchdtel, and the city of Bdle, united in the league 
of Sarnen (Samer-Bund). In conjunction with the neutral party these suc- 
ceeded in 1^3 in balking federal revision. As a result their hopes and demands 
increased. Armed bands from Schwyz and the city of B^e, July 30th, 1833, 
mtered Outer Schwyz and rural BAle to compel the submission of these seced- 
ing districts The consequence was that Schwyz and Bdle city were occupied 
by federal troops and the league of Sarnen was declared annulled. The sepa- 
ration of B4le into two independent cantons was recognised and the' reunion 
of Schwyz was declared — this, however, with complete equality of rights. 

The gathering of many fugitives from Germany, Poland, and Italy, who 
found an asylum in republican Switzerland but who at times abused hospi- 
tality, brought on complications with foreign powers. The most active 
among these revolutionists was Giuseppe Mazzini of Genoa, who in spite of 
total lack of any promise of success was continually setting on foot new 
fittempts at insurrection, to keep his Italian fellow countrymen in practice. 
“ Young Italy ” which he founded at that time caused an inroad of about four 
hundred men under General Romarino into Savoy in order from this point to 
revolutionise Piedmont and the rest of Italy. After the occupation of sev- 
eral villages the undertakmg foundered because of the indifference of the 
people. From this time on Switzerland in the eyes of the outside world 
appeared as the hearth of radicalism, especially as Mazzmi wished to extend 
his activity to the whole of Europe and for the republicanisation of this con- 
tment founded "Young Europe.” Now it rained diplomatic notes. The 
neighbourmg powers complained pf the abuse of the right of asylum and held 
out the prospect of the most hostile measures, if Switzerland would not expel 
the paracipants of the Italian raid and keep a better watch over the rest. 
Loto Philippe went farthest in severity toward Switzerland and even threat- 
ened her with war if she would not expell Louis Napoleon, who had returned 
from .^CTiea, and was living in Arenenberg as a citizen of Thurgau. The 
latter left Switzerland for England of his own accord. 

Even more importent were the consequences of the religious conflicts, 
m cdlmg of Doctor Strauss from Wurtemberg to the University at Zurich 
m 1839 roused tiie rural population to arms and caused the fall of the liberal 
government at Zurich; this did not again secure supremacy till 1845. More 
significant was the question of the convents. In a conference at Baden in 
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1834 seven cantons had determined upon the subjection of the church to the 
authority of the state and the employment of the convents for purposes of 
general usefulness. Most violent was the quarrel over this matter in the can- 
ton Aargau, whose radical government finally, in 1841, closed all the convents, 
among others the wealthy one of Muri, and took possession of the property 
for “ purpose of instruction and benevolence.” Among the bigoted Catnohcs 
there was great excitement oyer this. It led to a victory of the ultramontane 
party in Lucerne and Valais in 1844. This party called the Jesuits to 
Lucerne to take charge of the instruction of youth. 

In this affair the wealthy farmer Joseph Leu and Sigwart Muller showed 
themselves especially active. The Jesuits had also established themselves in 
Fribourg and Schwyz. To expel them from Switzerland was the aim of all 
the liberal cantons. The expedition of the free lances (Freischaren) of 1845 
under the leadership of Ochsenbein of Bern met with failure. The govern- 
ment of Lucerne, still more embittered by the murder of Leu, assumed a 
terrorising attitude, demanded the punishment of the free lances, and resto- 
ration of the convents of the Aargau; and when no attention was paid to the^e 
dem^ds concluded with Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, Zug, Fribourg, and 
Valais a, separate league ( Sonderhund) for mutual protection against external 
and internal enemies. This league within a league was not to be endured; 
and, since the liberal cantons were in the majority, they decided at the diet 
in Bern, in July, 1847, upon the dissolution of the Sonderbund, as being con- 
trary to the Pact of Federation (Bundesvertrag) and upon the expulsion of 
the Jesuits. As the fanatics of Lucerne failed to obey the diet, orders were 
given for federal action against the cantons of the Sonderbund. The federal 
army was mustered m and the experienced general Dufour of Geneva was 
placed at its head.c 


THE SONDERBUND WAR (1847 A.D ) 

Europe had followed with an attentive eye the events we have just related. 
Peoples were preoccupied with them, courts saw in them a source of serious 
anxiety. All, taking the Vienna congress as their pomt of view, desired a 
federative, neutral, and peaceable Switzerland. From this point of view 
the cause of the Sonderbund seemed to them to have justice on its side. But 
everywhere, owing to diversified interests, the language differed. “A fine 
country and a good people,” said Kmg Louis Philippe, “ but it is in a bad way. 
Let us keep from interfenng. To hinder others so domg is to render them a 
great service.” Guizot nevertheless proposed to occupy himself in Swiss 
affairs in a conference to be held at Pans or m London, but he was unsuc- 
cessful. Once Austnan troops on the one hand, French on the other, drew 
near Switzerland, but they were speedily recalled to their cantonments. Met- 
temich would willingly have taken the lead, had he not known that France 
could not leave Austria to interfere alone. Thenceforth, of the two powers, 
one contented itself with secretly aiding the Sonderbund by relays of arms 
and money, the other with lavishing encouragements on the seven cantons 
through its ambassador. 

Prussia hesitated, recommending Neuchitei prudence. Czar Nicholas 
could not understand an intervention unless the powers had sixty thousand, 
men behind them. Great Britain would not interfere at all. Under the 
ministry of Lord Palmerston, a young statesman named Peel, son of the 
illustrious minister of that name, joined the Bear Club at Bern where radicals 
met. At Rome, the French ambassador, Rossi, an ancient deputy of the 
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Geneva diet, was charged to solicit Pius IX to recall the Jesuits from Lucerne. 
It was tWght both in London and Paris that the best means of restoring 
peace to Switzerland was to take from the radicals their principal grievance 
and their flag. The holy father contented himself with letting the Swiss 
know that he would remain passive in the strife (passive se habere decrevit). 

Switzerland, under these circumstances, was persuaded that the moment 
had come frankly to declare to Europe her intention of being sole interpreter 
of her Pact of Alliance; to have done with the questions that agitated her; 
and to constitute herself on the basis of an enlarged and equitable democracy, 
which would soon see her the first on the road towards which all European 
peoples were proceeding. She knew the states which lavished advice on her 
to be tom by a revolutionary spirit and incapable of uniting against her in a 
common resolution. It was under the influence of this thought that Ochsen- 
bein opened the confederation diet on the 5th of Jul^, 1847. 

Although only the son of a hotel keeper, without instruction in the classics, 
but gifted with prompt and pleasing intelligence, he presented hiiMelf unem- 
barrassed before an assembly wherein the heads of the two parties dividing 
Switzerland were sitting, and at which the majority of ministers from foreign 
powers assisted. Frankness characterised his discourse. Foreseeing a 
European crisis — “Our modem world,” said he, “rests on worm-eaten 
columns, on institutions that have for support only the powers of habit 
and interests, a construction that the slightest storm will make a min. 
Well, this storm approaches; the colossus is quite aware of it. He sleeps a 
dangerous sleep.” Descendmg from these heights to questions of the moment, 
the president of the diet proclaimed the right of the majority, whom Switzer- 
land had always recognised. When this majority had been declared, he 
courteously invited all the cantons to join with it. Callame, a Neuch4tel 
deputy, exposed in language firm and untouched by passion the gravity of 
events that had given place to a separate alliance, and demanded that they 
should leave those who had concluded it the time to convince themselves 
that it was no longer necessary. 

In reality, the vote of the majority meant a declaration of war. The 
diet adjourned so as to give the parties time either to unite or to finish their 
preparations for hostilities. It reassembled on the 18th of October. Two 
delegates, envoys of peace, were sent from each of the Sonderbund cantons, 
but they met with scant welcome: one-half wanted war. 

Colmel Dufour is Made Commander of the Army 

On the 29th of October the deputies from the seven cantons left Bern, 
and on the_4th of November it was decided that the decree ordering the dissolu- 
tion of their alliance should be executed by arms. The diet put on foot fifty 
thousand men, and entmsted the command, with the rank of general, to 
Colonel Dufour, of Geneva; _ No name m the army was more respected, none 
had more weight. Dufour did not belong to either side. In sympathy he was 
conservative, but was none the less a man of progress. He had been in the 
wars and published writings on military science, fruits of a long and wide 
experience. No chief knew as he did the canton militia, over whose manoeu- 
vres he had for a number of years presided in the camp at Thun, as chief 
instructor of the engineering corps. To these warlike qualities he united the 
virtues of a man of peace. He was occupied in the elaboration, on a plan 
he had conceived, of the fine map of Switzerland which bears his name, when 
he was called to quit the pursuits of the student for the field of battle. He 
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comprehended the danger to his country. He clearly perceived his duty, 
and he thought only of accomplishing it 
_ In accepting the first command he made what he considered necessary 
stipulations, deinandmg a sufficient number of troops and absolute power. 
All this he obtained, though not without some resistance. He was given 
100,000 men and 260 field pieces. This army he distnbuted into seven 
divisions. In the choice of superior officers, he exacted that he alone should 
judge of their capacity without any regard to political opinion; this was the 
way both to get excellent officers and to prepare for what he considered to be 
his duty — the quieting of hatreds after the struggle. In a short time there 
was _nq longer question of politics in the army. Addressing once his heads 
of divisions, “I shall never depart,” he said, “from the laws of moderation 
and_ humamty. A stranger to political agitation and faithful to my military 
duties, I shall try to establish order and discipline in the federal troops, to 
make public and private property respected, to protect the Catholic religion 
in her ministers, her temples, and her religious establishments — in a word, 
to do everything to soften the inevitable evils of war. If violence be used, 
let it not come from_ us. After fighting, spare the vanquished’; however 
strong one may be, relieve the despair of the enemy, then we can congratulate 
ourselves after the fight on never having forgotten that it was between con- 
federates.” 

These iustruetions being made known, the general resolved to trust nothing 
to chance, and to malm no offensive movement unless sure of the superiority 
of his forces; this he recognised as the surest way towards a speedy endiag 
with the least bloodshed. Soon the confidence he inspned began to show 
itself. The city of Bdle, long tmdecided, sent him excellent artillery. Neu- 
chdtel and Appenzell alone contmued to take no part in the war. The 
promptitude with which the army got under arms, weU ordered, well clothed, 
and well equipped, astonished foreigners. The redivision of troops was 
necessitated by the situation. The country occupied by the Sonderbund 
formed three distinct masses — Fribourg, the origmal cantons, and Valais. 
Dufour proposed to attack them separately, and to begin with Fribourg. 


Preparations of the Sonderbund 

The powers held exaggerated ideas of the Sonderbund forces. It could 
hardly put on foot more than thirty thousand regular troops. The Land- 
Sturm, it is true, meant a more considerable number of men, but not having 
received sufficient organisation could not be compared to the excellent reserves 
of the large cantons, and did not give the help expected of them. Far from 
one another, the separatist states could only with difficulty lend one another 
aid. The original cantons tried nevertheless to keep their ways open by 
' means of boldness m offensive actions. Even before the diet began its cam- 
paign, the men of Uri seized the St. Gotthard passes (November 3rd); threw 
themselves across the Levantina, surprised three thousand Ticinese encamped 
at Airolo, and drove them as far as the Moesa bridge. But arri'ved at this 
pomt, they found themselves face to face with Gnsons and Ticino militia, 
superior to them in number, who stopped their progress. The expedition 
had no other result than that of holding back two thousand excellent soldiers 
from the places where decisive blows were to be struck. Another attempt, 
made from Lucerne, to penetrate into Catholic Aargau and to free Fribourg, 
by means of a diversion, had no better success. 
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The Ca-pHidaiions of Fribourg and Lucerne End the Sonderbund 

Without taking much account of these movements, Dufour occupied 
Eirnsnlf only in concentrating his forces so as to surround the Sonderbund 
states, on all their accessible frontiers. His provisions were assured, his 
hospital organised. Immediately upon the rupture being announced, Colonel 
Ochsenbein, who presided over the diet, left ojBBee to put himself entirely 
at the disposition of the general-in-chief. The general placed him at the head 
of the ^mese reserves, which composed his seventh division and which he 
assimilated with the active troops. He stationed them first on the Lucerne 
frontier, and when he arranged to draw near Fribourg, he called Ochsenbein 
to advance towards that capital, in order to make the enemy think he would 
attack from the eastern side. However, twenty thousand men and fifty-four 
artillery pieces, under colonels Rilliet, Burkhard, and Donatz, advanced 
from the north and west by different routes, and kept their movements 
secret that they might arrive on the same day at the gate of Pnbourg. On 
the 13th the town was surrounded. An experienced leader, Colonel Mail- 
lardoz, had raised defences all round, and they had prepared to attack these 
exteriors forts when the Fribourg government, reco^ising the impossibility 
of resistance, gave up the town, dismissed the troops, and renounced the 
Sonderbund. The taking of Fribourg would not have cost the federal army 
a angle man if through a mistake a Vaiidois troop had not rushed under fire 
from the Bertigny redoubt, which resulted in seven killed and a large number 
wounded. 

As soon as Fribourg had capitulated the general confided to Colonel 
Rilliet the care of occupying the military cantonments and watching the 
entrance of Valais. He himself hastened to Aarau, to prepare for the invest- 
ment of Lucerne. Two rivers, the Emme and the Reuss, protected this 
town The bridges on these rivers had been broken or fortified. The ground 
on which it was foreseen that the most serious engagements would be delivered 
was the lab 3 uLnth which stretches from the Reuss to the Lake of Zug; bristling 
with wooded hiUs, where passage had been stopped by barricades and mines 
had been laid in the defiles. It was necessary to attack these strong positions, 
because they served as a link between Schwyz and Lucerne, and success 
on this point was decisive, whilst elsewhere it was not so. The leader whom 
the five cantons had put in charge of their militia, Ulrich de Salis-Soglio, 
understood this, and went to these places. The forces he could dispose of 
were some twenty thousand regulars and a similar body of the Landsturm. 
Sails had learned warfare in fighting Napoleon. A sincere Protestant, he 
had nevertheless devoted himself to a cause which had his political sym- 
pathies, but of which he despaired. 

_A resolution being taken to force his entrenchments, Dufour set five 
divisions of his army on the march from the various points they occupied, 
giving them Lucerne as object. Ochsenbein's reserves went down the F.mmp. 
valley, overcoming a hvely resistance. The Burkhard and Donatz divisions 
approached the Emme and the Reuss between the bridges of Wolhusen 
and Gislikon, at the same tinie that colonels Ziegler and Gmur at the head 
of some odd thousands of men attacked Sails in his intrenched camps. Zieg- 
ler mastered the Gislikon bridge and the Honau defiles. Gmur, after having 
received on his march the submission of Zug, scaled the heights of Meyers 
Kappel. Everything made for success. Victory was hotly disputed, but 
the Schwyzers were in the end thrown back towards Imihensee, whence 
they fell back on Art and Goldau. Troops from the other cantons turned 
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to Lucerne. The separation of Schwyz with its allies was accomplished. 
On every hand the federal troops marched simultaneously on that capital. 
The gates were opened to them by a convention, and on the 24th of November 
Dufour made his entry. On the following days the Waldstatte and the 
Valais made their submission. Twenty-five days after the decree of execu- 
tion the task of the army was complete — the Sonderbund no longer existed.<^ 
The diet now debated the draft constitution drawn up by Kern of Thur- 
gau and Druey of Vaud, which in the summer of 
1848 was accepted by fifteen and a haK cantons, 
the minority consisting of the three forest cantons, 

Valais, Zug, Ticino, and Appenzell (Tuner Rhodes), 
and it was proclaimed on September 12th. 

From 1848 onwards the cantons continually 
revised their constitutions, always in a demo- 
cratic sense, though after the Sonderbund War 
Schwyz and Zug abolished their Landsgemeinde. 

The chief point was the introduction of the refe- 
rendum, by which laws made by the cantonal 
legislature may (facultative referendum) or must 
(obligatory referendum) be submitted to tlie 
people for their approval; and this has obtained 
such general acceptance that Fribourg alone does 
not possess the referendum in either of its two 
forms, Ticino having accepted it in its optional 
form in 1883. It was therefore only natural that 
attempts should be made to revise the federal 
constitution of 1848 in a democratic and central- 
ising sense, for it had been provided that the 
federal assembly, on its own initiative or on the 
written request of fifty thousand Swiss electors, 
could submit the question of revision to a popu- 
lar vote. In 1866 the restriction of certain rights 
to Christians only was swept away; but the at- 
tempt at final revision in 1872 was defeated by a 
small majority, owing to the efforts of the anti- 
centralising party. Finally, however, another 
draft was better liked, and on April 19th, 1874, 
the new constitution was accepted by the 
people. This constitution is that now in force, 
and is simply an improved edition of that of 1848. -A- Swiss finiai. 

The federal tribunal (now of nine members only) 

was fixed (by federal law) at Lausanne, and its jurisdiction enlarged, es- 
pecially in constitutional disputes between cantons and the federal authori- 
ties, though jurisdiction in administrative matters {e.g., educational, reli- 
gious, election, commercial) is given to the federal council — a division of 
functions which is very anomalous, and does not work well. ^ 

A system of free elementary education was set up, and many regulations 
were made on ecclesiastical matters. A man settling in another canton 
was, after a residence of three months, only, given all cantonal and communal 
rights, save a share in the common property (an arrangement which as far 
as possible kept up the old principle that the “commune” is the true unit 
out of which cantons and the confederation are built), and the membership 
of the “conamune” carries with it cantonal and federal rights. The refe- 
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rendum was introduced - in its “facultative” form — i.e., all federal laws 
must be submitted to popular vote on the demand of thirty thous^d Swiss 
electors or of eight cantons. If the revision of the federal constitution is 
demanded by one of the two houses of the federal assembly or by fifty thou- 
sand Swiss citizens, the question of revision must be submitted to a popular 
vote, as also the draft of the revised constitution — these provisions, con- 
tained already in the constitution of 1848, forming a species of “ obligatory 
referendum.” It was supposed that this plan would lead- to radical and 
sweeping changes, but as a matter of fact there have been (1874-1886) about 
one hundred and seven federal laws and resolutions passed by the assembly, 
of which ninteeen were by the referendum submitted to popular vote, thirteen 
being rejected, while six only were accepted — the rest becoming law, as 
no referendum was demanded. There has been a very steady opposition 
to all schemes aiming at increased centralisation By the constitutions of 
1848 and 1874 Switzerland has ceased to be a mere union of independent 
states joined by a treaty, and has become a single state with a well-organized 
central government. 

This new constitution inclined rather to the Act of Mediation than to 
the system which prevailed before 1798. A status of “Swiss citizenship” 
was set up, closely joined to cantonal citizenship : a man settling m a canton 
not being his birthplace got cantonal citizenship after two years, but was 
excluded from all local rights in the '‘commune” where he might reside. 
A federal or central government was set up, to which the cantons gave up 
a certain part of their sovereign rights, retaming the rest. The federal 
legislature (or assembly) was made up of two houses — the council of states 
(Stande Rat), composed of two deputies from each canton, whether small 
or great (forty-four m all), and the national council (Naivmal Rat), made 
up of deputies (now 145 in number) elected for three years, in the proportion 
of one for every twmty thousand souls or fraction over ten thousand, the 
electors being all Swiss citizens. The federal council or executive ( Bundesrat) 
consisted of seven menabers elected by the federal assembly, they are jointly 
responsible for all business, though for the sake of convenience there are 
various departments, and their chairman is called the president of the con- 
federation. The federal Indiciary ( Bundesgencht) is made up of eleven 
members elected by the federal assembly for three years; its jurisdiction is 
chiefly confined to civil cases, in which the confederation is a party (if a 
canton, the federal council may refer the case to the federal tribunal), but 
takes in also great political crimes — all constitutional questions, however, 
being reserved for the federal assembly. A federal university and a poly- 
technic school were to be founded; the latter only has as yet been set up 
(1887) and is fixed at Zurich. All military capitulations were forbidden 
canton must treat Swiss citizens who belong to one 
of the Christian confessions like their own citizens, for the right of free settle- 

though they acquired no rights in the “ commune.” 
AU Christians were guaranteed the exercise of their religion, but the Jesuits 
and smiliar religious orders were not to be received in any canton. German, 
French, and Italian were recognised as national languages. 

The_ constitution as a whole marked a great step forward; though very 
many rights were still reserved to the cantons, yet there was a fully organised 
central government. Almost the first act of the federal assembly was to 
exercise the power given them of determining the home of the federal authori- 
ties, and on Novembber mh, 1848, Bern was chosen, though Zurich still 
ranks as the first canton in the confederation. By this early settlement of 
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disputes Switzerland was protected from the genezal revolutionary move- 
ment of 1848. 

The federal constitution of 1848 set up a permanent federal executive, 
legislature, and tribunal, each and all quite distinct from and independent of 
any cantonal government. This system was a modified revival of the state 
of thmgs that had prevailed from 1798 to 1803, and was an imitation of the 
political changes that had taken place in the cantonal constitutions after 
1830. Both were victories of the centralist or radical party, and it was 
therefore but natural that this party should be called upon to undertake the 
federal government under the new constitution, a supremacy that it has kept 
ever smce. To the centralists the council of states (two members from each 
canton, however large or small) has always been a stumblmg-block, and they 
have mockingly nicknamed it “the fifth wheel of the coach.” In the other 
house of the federal legislature, the national council (one member per twenty 
thousand, or fraction of over ten thousand of the entire population), the 
radicals have always since its creation in 1848 had a majonty. Hence, in the 
congress formed by both houses sitting together, the radicals have had it all 
their own way. This is particularly important as regards the election of the 
seven members of the federal executive which is made by such a congress. 
Now the federal executive (federal council) is in no sense a cabinet — i.e., 
a committee of the party in the majority in the legislature for the tune being. 
In the Swiss federal constitution the cabinet has no place at all. Each mem- 
ber of the federal executive is elected by a separate ballot, and holds office for 
the fixed term of three years, during which he cannot be turned out of office, 
while as yet but a single instance has occurred of the rejection of a federal 
councillor who offered himself for re-election. 

Further, none of the members of the federal executive can hold a seat in 
either house of the federal legislature, though they may appear and speak 
(but not vote) in either, while the federal council as such has not necessarily 
any common policy, and never expresses its views on the general situation 
(though it does as regards particular legislative and admimstrative measures) 
in anything resembling the “speech from the throne” in England. Thus 
it seems clear that the federal executive was intended by the federal con- 
stitution of 1848 (and in this respect that of 1874 made no change) to be a 
standing committee of the legislature as a whole, but not of a single party m 
the legislature, or a “cabinet,” even though it had the majority. Yet this 
rule of a single political party is just what has taken place. Between 1848 
and the end of 1899, thirty-six federal councillors were elected (twenty-three 
from German-speaking, eleven from French-speakmg, and two from Italian- 
speaking Switzerland, the canton of Vaud heading the list with seven). Now 
of these thirty-six two only were not radicals, viz. M. Ceresole (1870-75) of 
Vaud, who was a Protestant liberal-conservative, and Herr Zemp (elected in 
1891), a Romanist conservative; yet the conservative minority is a large one, 
while the Romanists form about two-fifths of the population of Switzerland. 
But, despite this predominance of a single party m the federal council, no 
true cabinet system has come into existence m Switzerland, as members of 
the council do not resign even when their personal policy is condemned by a 
popular vote, so that the resignation of Herr Welti (a member of the federal 
council from 1866 to 1891), in consequence of the rejection by the people 
of his railway policy, caused the greatest amazement and consternation in 
Switzerland. 

The chief political parties in the federal legislature are the right, or con- 
servatives (whether Romanists or Protestants), the centre (now often called 
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“libfflralSj” but rather answering to the whigs of English political language), 
tJie left (or radicals), and the extreme left (or the sociali^). In the council 
states there is always a federalist majority, since in this house the smaller 
cantons are on an equality with the greater ones, each indifferently having 
two members. But m the national council (147 elected members) there has 
always been a radical majority over all other partly, the numbers of the 
various parties after the triennial elections of 1899 being roughly as follows, 
radicals, 86; socialists, 9; Centre, 19; and the Right, 33. The socialists long 
worked under the wing of the radicals, but now in every canton (save Gleneva) 
the two parties have quarrelled, the socialist vote having largely increased. 
In the country the anti-radical opposition is made up of the conservatives, 
who are strongest in the Romanist, and especially the forest cantons, and of 
the ‘‘federalists” of French-speaking Switzerland. There is no doubt that 
•&e people are really anti-radical, though occasionally led away by the experi- 
ments made recently in the domain of state socialisin’ they elect, indeed, a. 
rascal majority, but very frequently reject the bills laid before them by their 
elected representatives. 

From 1885 onwards Switzerland had some troubles with foreign powers 
owing to her defence of the right of asylum for fugitive German socialists, 
despite the threats of Prince Bismarck, who maintained a secret police in 
Switzerland, one member of which, Wohlgemuth, was expelled in 1889, to 
the prince’s huge but useless indignation. From about 1890, as the above 
troubles within and without gradually subsided, the agitation in the country 
against the centralising policy of the radicals became more and more strongly 
marked. By the united exertions of all the opposition parties, and against 
the steady resistance of the radicals, an amendment' was introduced in 1891 
into the federal constitution, by which fifty thousand Swiss citizens can by 
the “initiative” compel the federal legislature and executive to take into con- 
sideration some point in the federal constitution which, in the opimon of the 
petitionere, requires reform, and to prepare a bill dealing with it which must 
be submitted to a popular vote. Great hopes and fears were entertained at 
the time as to the working of this new institution, but both have been falsi- 
fied, for the initiative has as yet only succeeded in inserting (in 1893) in the 
feder^ constitution a provision by which the Jewish method of killing ani- 
mals is forbidden. On the other hand, it has failed (in 1894) to secure the 
adoption of a socialist scheme by which the state was bound to provide work 
for every able-bodied man in the country, and (also m 1894) to carry a pro- 
posal to give to the cantons a bonus of two francs per head of the population 
out of the rapidly growing returns of the customs duties. 

The great rise m the productiveness of these duties has tempted the Swiss 
people of late years to embark on a course of state socialism, which may bo 
also described as a series of measures tendmg to give more and more power to 
the central federal government at the expense of the cantons. So, m 1890, 
the principle of compulsory universal insurance against sickness and acci- 
dents was accepted by a popular vote^ in 1891 likewise that of a state or fed- 
erd bank,_ and m 1898 that of the unification of the cantonal laws, civil and 
criminal, into a set of federal codes. In each case the federal government 
and legislature were clmrged with the preparation of laws carrying out in 
detail these general principles. But in 1897 their proposals as to a federal 
bank were rejected by the people, while at the beginning of 1900 the suspi- 
cion felt as to the insurance proposals elaborated by the federal authorities 
was so keen that a popular demand for a popular vote was signed by 115,000 
Swiss citizens, the legal minimum being only 30,000: they Were rejected (20th 
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of May, 1900) on a popular vote by a two to one majority. The preparation 
of the federal codes has progressed quietly, drafts bemg framed by experts 
and then submitted for criticism to special commissions and public opinion. 
But this method, though the true one to secure the evolving of order out of 
chaos, takes time. 

By a popular vote in 1887 the federal authorities were given a monopoly 
of alcohol, but a proposal to deal similarly with tobacco has been very ill 
received (though such a monopoly would undoubtedly produce a laige 
amount), and would pretty certainly be refused by the people if a popular 
vote were ever taken upon it. In 1895 the people declined to sanction a 
state monopoly of matches, even though the unhealthy nature of the work 
was strongly urged, and haye also resolutely refused on several occasions to 
accept any projects for the centralising of the various branches of military 
administration, etc. Among other reforms which have recently been much 
discussed in Switzerland are the introduction of the obligatory referendum 
(which hitherto has applied only to amendments to the federal constitution) 
and the initiative (now limited to piecemeal revision of the federal constitu- 
tion) to aU federal laws, etc., and the making large federal money grants to 
the primary schools (managed by the several cantons). The former scheme 
is an attempt to restrain important centralising measures from being presented 
as laws (and as such exempt from the compulsory referendum), and not as 
amendments to the federal constitution, while the proposed school grant is 
part of the radical policy of buying support for unpopular measures by lavish 
federal subventions, which it is hoped will outweigh the dislike of the cantons 
to divest themselves of any remaining fragments of their sovereignty.® 

In recent years arbitration treaties have been concluded with Great 
Britain, France, Austria, Italy, and other countries. In May, 1906, the 
celebrated Simplon tunnel was formally opened by the president and by the 
king of Italy. In 1907 proposals were made to build an electric railway up 
the Matterhorn. Later, in the same year, the canton of Geneva voted to 
discontinue the connection between church and state.® 
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Adams, F 0 , and C. D, Cunningham, The Swiss Confederation, London, 1889. — Ah, J 
J. von, Die Bundesbriefe der alterii Bidgenossen, Einsiedeln, 1891. — Alt, F, N. de, Histoire 
de la Suisse, Fribourg, 1750-1755, 10 vols. 

Frangoia Joseph FicholaSy baron of Alt, the son of an ancient patrician family of Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland, was born in 1689, and died in 1771. His history, which was admirably 
planned, would have greater value for the general student if much of the extraneous matter 
and all the violent Catholic partisanship were eliminated. 

Amtliche Sammlung der Akten aus der Zeit der Helvetischen Republik, 2 vols«, trans- 
lated by J Strickler, Bern, 1886-1890, 4 vols. — Amtliche Sammlung der altem eidgen5s- 
sichen'Abschiede 1245-1798, 1839-1856, 8 vols. Reports of the old Federal diets, containing 
an enormous amount of historical matter — Anshelm, Berner-Chronik, Bern, 1835-1833, 6 vols. 
— Arx, J. von, Geschichte von St. Gallon, St. Gallon, 1810, 3 vols. — Aubigne, T. A d’, His- 
toire Universelle 1550-1001, Geneva, 1636, 3 vols. 

Theodore Agr%ppa d^Axihxgnt, one of the most notable characters of the sixteenth century, 
was born at St Maury, near Pons, February 8th, 1650, of an old and noble family which 
had embraced the religion of the Calvmists The young d’Aubigne neglected none of the 
educational opportunities afforded him by his father, and at the age of six was already able to 
read Latin, Greek and Hebrew. At thirteen he escaped from the restraints of his tutor to take 
part in the siege of Orleans. After his father^s death he won reputation as a warrior under 
the prince of Condd, and later entered the service of the king of Navarre In the wars of 
Henry IV for the recovery of his kingdom, d’ Aubigne further distinguished himself , but he 
was finally obliged by the enmity of the queen-mother to retire from the court During his 
exile he composed the history of his time, a work remarkable for its fearless frankness. The 
first two volumes were printed without opposition , but the third was condemned on account 
of its merciless criticisms D’Aubignl, however, caused it to be printed, thereby incurring the 
burning of all three volumes , the confiscation of all his goods, and the savage persecution of 
his later years, until his death at Geneva, April 29, 1630 

Bachtold, J., and F Vetter, Bibhotek alterer Schriftwerke der deutschen Schweiz, Frauen- 
feld, 1882-1884, 5 vols — Baker, T G., The Model Repubhc, London, 1895 — Baebler, J J., 
Die alten eidgendssischen Biinde, St. Gall., 1848. — Baumgartner, G J , Die Schweiz in ihren 
Kampfen und Umgestaltungen, 1830-1850, Zurich, 1853-66, 4 vols. , Erlebnisse auf dem Felde 
der Politik, Schaffhausen, 1844; Geschichte Spaniens zur Zeit der franzOsichen Revolutioi^ 
Berlin, 1861 , Geschichte des Schweiz Freistaats und Kantons St. Gallen, Zurich, 1868, 2 vols. 
— Berchtold, J , Histoire du canton de Fribourg, Fribourg, 1841-1845 — Berthold, de Con- 
stance, contmuator of the Chronicon de sex oetatihus mundi — Blochmann, C J., Heinrich 
Pestalozzi, Leipsic, 1846 — Bloesch, E , Rapport sur les affaires communales Berne, 1851, — 
Blumer, J J., Staats- und Rechtsgeschriften der Schweiz. Demokratien, St Gallen, 1850-59, 
S vols , Handbuch des schweiz. Bundesstaatsrechts, Schaffhausen, 1877-87, 13 vols — 
Bluntschli, J K , Geschichte des schweiz Bundesrechts, Stuttgart, 1875, 2 vols. ; Staats- 
und Rechtsgeschichte der Stadt und Landschaft Zurich, Zurich, 1838, 3 vols. — Bdhmer, J F., 
Regesta Karolorum, Frankfort, 1833 — Bonivard, F , Les Chroniques de la Gen5ve, Geneva^ 
1831, 2 vols. 
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FranQois Bonivard, to wliom we owe tlie vivid pictures of tlie agitations wMcli marked the 
beginmng of the sixteenth century, was born of Savoyard parents, in 1493, at Seyssel At 
seventeen he became prior of St. Victor, a community of Benedictmes near Geneva. Revolu- 
tionist at heart, he entered into the struggle against the duke of Savoy, who in 1519 imprisoned 
him and confiscated his pnory. He died m 1570, aged seventy-seven years, after a troubled 
youth and a ihelancholy old age as pensioner in the city where he had once been a man of mark 
He left behind him the invaluable chronicle of his time, written half in Latin, half in the quaint 
French of his day, m a style at once rude and naive, familiar and vigorous, and bnmming with 
picturesque imagery and lively metaphor. 

Bonnechose, E. de, Les R4formateurs avant la Reforme, Paris, 1860, 3rd edition, 2 vols 
^Brandstetter, J L., Repertorium uber die Zeit und Sammelschriften der Jahre 1812-1890, 
BSie, 1892. — Bulletin official du Directoire Helvetique, 3 vols — BulUnger, H , Reformations- 
gesehichte, Prauekfeld, 1838-40, 3 vols 

Henry Bulhnger was born at Bremgarten in 1504 and died at Zurich in 1575. After a 
prelimmary course at Emmerich, his father having refused him the means necessaiy to 
continue his education, he made money by singing in the streets and in 1520 he recommenced 
his studies at Cologne, with the idea of joming the community of the Chartreux But his 
r^olution and his religion as well were changed by his association with Zwingli, whose doctrine 
he embraced and whose successor he became In addition to his history of the Reformation 
and numerous theological writings he edited the complete works of Zwmgli. 

IBurokhardt, JDer Kirchenschatz des Miinsters zu Basel, B^le, 1867. 

OsBsaTjJ., De hello galhco — Oasus S. Galli. ByEklmhard IV. Translated by G Meyer yon 
Knonau, Leipsic, 1878 — Chambrier, P. de, Histoire de Neuch5.tel et Valangm 3 usqu’^ Faveiie- 
ment de la maison de Prusse, Neuch^tel, 1840 

Fridinc de Cliamhier, the real founder of the Academy of Heuch^tel, was a man of 
wide culture and varied resources. In his Eistoire he follows faithfully, century by century, 
the progress of the little but proud and independent people of NeuchHitel, handling his character 
analyses with skill and persisting in a style at once simple and dignified 

Ohaufifoor-Kestner, Etudes sur les Reformateurs du XVI Sidcle. — Oherbuliez, A , De la 
Democratie en Suisse, Geneva, 1843. — Ohronique d’BdIibach. — Chronica de Berno. — 
Chronique Anonyme. — Ohronique des chanomes de Neuoh^tel, Michaud, 1839 — Chro- 
nik des Hans FrCind, Chur, 1876. — Colton, J, M., Aimals of Switzerland, New York, 1897 — 
Ooze, W , A History of the House of Austria, London, 1807. — Or^tineau, Joly J , Histoire 
du Sonderbund, Pans, 1850, 2 vols. — Ourti, T., Gesehichte der Schweizenschen Volksgesetz- 
gebung, Zunch, 1885. 

Daguet, A , Biographie de Guillimann, Fnbourg, 1843 ; Les barons de Forell, Lausanne, 
1873 , Histoire de la Confederation Suisse, Geneva, 1880, 2 vols 

Alexander Daguet, Swiss historian and professor was born at Fribourg, March 12, 1816, of 
a family of poor nobles. Smee 1866 he has held the chair of history and pedagogy at the 
Academy of Neuch^tel He has edited successively numerous educational journals and figures 
among the authors of the publications of the Societe de la Suisse romande. In his own country 
and abroad he has gained innumerable distmetions. He is the founder of several literary and 
historical societies, and the honoured member of many more. 

Dfindliker, C., Ursachen und Vorspiel der Burgunderkriege, Zurich, 1876 ; Gesehichte der 
Schweiz, Zurich, 1884-88, 3 vols , A short history of Switzerland, translation by E. Salisbury, 
London, 1899 

Ghas, DdndUHr, Swiss historian, was bom at Staffa, May 6, 1849. He studied at Zurich 
and Munich and in 1871 was called to the chair of history at the Pedagogical Institute, Kiiss- 
nacht, where he is still instructor. In 1887 he was named professor extraordinary in Swiss 
history at the University of Zurich. His history of Switzerland has been translated mto 
English. 

Dawson, W H , Social Switzerland, London, 1897. — Der Schweizerische Kepublikaner, 
Zurich, Lucern, Bern, 1798-9,3 vols. — Dierauer, J., Gesehichte der schweizenschen Eid- 
genossensehaft, Gotha, 1887, 2 vols. — Dottain, E., La question suisse, eclaircissements his- 
toriques, Pans, 1860 — Droz, N., Instruction civique, Geneva and Lausanne, 1885 , Die Schweiz 
im 19ten Jahrhundert, Lausanne, 1899 

Numa Droz, minister of foreign affairs for the Swiss Confederation, was born January 7, 
1844, of a humble family of watchmakers. In 1864 he turned his attention to politics and 
became editor of a radical instrument, Le Nahorial Suisse. During the elections of 1869 he 
obtamed a l^h place m the grand council, thanks to his facile elocution and his ardent 
liberalism. He was in 1882 one of the negotiators of the Franco-Swiss treaty. His writings 
are distinguished for clearness of presentation, beauty of style, and substantialness of matter. 

Dubs, J Das SfEentliche Recht der Eidgenossenschaft, Ziirich, 1855, 2 vols — Dufour G. 
H., Der Sonderbundskrieg, BS,le, 1882 ’ 

BckharduSjJr (monk of St Gall) St GaUer Kloster-Chronik, Leipsic, 1891. —EgM, S E., 
Die schlacht bei Kappel, Zurich, 1873. —Bigger, C von, Kriegswesen und Kriegskunst der 
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sdiweizerisclien Eidgenossenscliaft, Lucerne, 1873 — Bscher, H , Die Glaubeusparteien m der 
Eidgenossenschaft, Frauenfeld, 1882 — Btterlin Ton Lucerne, Peterroann, Kronica vou der 
Idbbchen Eydtgnoscbaft, B'^le, 1507 

Petermann Ette'ihn, captain of Lucernois in tlie wars of Burgundy, T^^as tlie first to give 
to the world a veiitable Swiss chronicle. A good deal of fiction is mixed with his facts, but 
we glean from his writings many interesting details of the scenes m which he was an actor, 

Passbmd, T , Geschichte von Schwyz, Schwyz, 1882-1838, 5 vols — Feddersen, Geschichte 
der Schweizerischen Eegeneration, Zurich, 1867 — Fetscherin, W , Die eidgenbssischen 
Abschiede aus den Jahren 1814 bis 1848 — Fiala, F , Archives pour I’histoire de la Reforma- 
tion en Suisse, 1868-69, 2 vols. — Fleury, J., Franc-Comtois et Suisse, Besangon, 1869- 

Jean Fleury^ professor of French literature at St. Petersburg, member of numerous 
societies of savants in France, England, and Russia, was born at Vasteville, Feb 14, 1816. 
He has published a considerable quantity of political, literary, pedagogical, and other papers, 
besides numerous books on a variety of subjects. 

Forel, F , Introduction de Regeste des documents dela Suisse romande, Lausanne, 1862. — 
Freeman, E. A , **The Landsgemeinde of Ury and Appenzell,” in History of Federal govern- 
ment ^ London, 1863 — Froment, A., Acts et gestes merveilleux de la cite de Geneve, 1548. 

Froment was a contmuator of the chronicles of Bonivard and of Jeanne de Jussie. — ^Purrer, 
P , Geschichte von Wallis, Sitten, 1850-1854, 4 vols. 

Galiffe, J B G. (fils) Geneve historique et arch^ologique, Geneva, 1869-72, 2 vols — 
Galifie, J A , (p5re) Notices gen4alogiques. — GauUier, E. H. La Suisse en 1847, Geneva, 1848 — 
GauUier, E H A , and Schaub, C , La Suisse historique et pittoresque, Geneva, 1855-6, 2 vols ; 
Les armoiries et les couleurs de la Confederation et des cantons suisses, Geneva and B^le, 1879. 
— Gelpke, Kirchengeschichte der Schweiz, Bern, 1856-1861, 2 vols — Gingms la Sarra, P. 
de, Episodes des Guerres de Bourgogne, Lausanne, 1850. — Gisi, W , Quellenbuch zur Schwei- 
zergeschichte, Berne, 1869. — Grandpierre, L., M4moires politiques, NeuchStel, 1877 — 
Gelzer, H , Die zwei ersten Jahrhunderteder Schweizeigeschichte, Bale, 1840, Diezwei letzten 
Jahrhunderte der Schweizergeschichte, Aarau and Thun, 1838-39. — Gregory of Tours, His- 
toria Francorum — Grasser, J. J , Schweizensch Heldenbuch, Basel 1624 — Grote, G , Seven 
letters on the recent politics of Switzerland, London, 1847. — Guerard, Polyptyque dTrminon, 
Pans, 1844, 2 vols — Guillimann. de Fribourg, F , De rebus helvetiorum, 1598 

Francois Guillimann (or more properly Vuillemain), a distinguished savant, was born at 
Romont, a canton of Fribourg. He taught at Solothurn, afterwards became professor of 
history at Fribourg and historiographer to the emperor Rudolf II. His death is variously 
placed at 1012 and 1623 Besides numerous poems he has left us valuable historical works. 

Gut, Der Oberfall in Nidwalden, Stanz, 1863 — Cluye, P. H , Die Schweiz in ihrer 
politischen Entwickelung als Fdderativ-Staat, I^nn, 1877 

Haller, C L von, Geschichte der Wirkungen und Folgen des dsterreichischen Feldzugs 
in der Schweiz, Weimar, 1801 , Histoire de la Rdforme protestante dans la Suisse occidentale, 
Lausanne, 1828 

Charles Lotus von Hallei, grandson of the great Albert von Haller, was born at Bern in 
1768 and died at Solothurn May 17, 1854 In 1806 he was elected member of the two councils 
and was ejected from both in 1821 w^hen it became known that he had embraced Catholicism, 
He sojourned for a time in France, but returned in 1830 to Solothurn, where he died at an 
advanced age. 

Haller, C L de, Helvetischen Annalen — Heer, J , Jahrbuch des Histoiie-Veieins des 
k Cantons Glarus, Heft, 1865, — Hegel, C., Stadtchroniken, Leipsic, 1862-64, 19 vols ; Scriptores 
rerum Germanicarum, Munich, ISS) 

Chat les Hegel, an eminent German historian, son of the celebrated philosopher, was born 
at Nuremburg June 7, 1813 , since 1856 he has been professor of history at the University of 
Erlangen. 

Heierli, J., Urgeschichte der Schweiz, Bern, 1901. 

Jacque Heierli, Swiss litterateur, was born October 11, 1853, at Herisan (Appenzell) , he 
devoted himself to pedagogy and has made the whole of the north of Europe the field of his 
researches. 

Henne, A , Schweizerchronick, St. Gallen, 1840 — Henne-am-Rhyn, 0., Geschichte von 
St Gallen, 1863 , Geschichte des Schweizervolkes, Leipsic, 1865, 3 vols — Hermann le 
Paral 3 rtique (monk of Reichenau), Chromcon de sex setatibus mundi, B^le, 1529. 

Hermann of Reichenau, surnamed the Paralytic on account of a contraction of the limbs, 
was the son of a count of Wehrii%en, born m 1013 In spite of his physical affliction he was 
possessed of unusual intelligence, and he became at an early age the most learned man of his 
day He embraced the monastic life He became abbot of Reichenau, where he died m 1054 
He continued his chronicle up to the day of his death, after which it was continued by Berthold 
de Constance, 

Hermim^ard, A L., Correspon dance des R4formateurs, B^le, 1546, Harlem, 1868.— 
Heusler, A , Der Bauernkneg von 1653, in der Landschaft Basel. (Bi^le. 18641 . Verfassunss- 
H W — xvn B 
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gescliiclite der Stadt Basel, BSle, 1860. — Hidber, B., Schweizeriscbes Urknndenregister, 
Bern, 1863-1877, 2 vols. 

Basil Hidber, Swiss historian, born at Mels, November 23, 1817 ; professor of natural 
history at the University of Bern 

Hiity, C., Vorlesungen uber die Helvetik, Bern, 1878 , Pie Bundes Yerfassung der 
schweizerischen Eidgenossensehaft, Bern, 1891 

Charles Eilty, Swiss 3 urisconsult, born at Werdenberg, February 28, 1833 , called in 1873 
to the chair of common (public) and federal law in the University of Bern 

Ksely, J J., Cartulaire de Hautcrest , sur Torigme et le ddveloppment des libertd^s des 
Waldsiitt, Uii, Sehwyz, et Unterwalden, Lausanne, 1839 , Histoire du comte de Gruydro, 
Lausanne, 1855 — Hodler, Geschichte des Sweizervolkes, neuere Zeit , 1865 — Herzog, J 
A., Pas Referendum m der Schweiz,* Berlin, 1885 — Hottinger, J. J , Pas Wiedeierwacheu 
der wissenschaftlichen Bestrebungen in der Schweiz wahrend der Mediations und Restaurations- 
epoche , Yorlesungen uber die Geschichte des Untergangs der alten Eidgenossensehaft, Zurich, 
1844 , Vorlesungen uber den Untergang der schweizerischen Eidgenossensehaft, Zurich, 1806 , 
Geschichte der Eidgenossen, Zurich, 1825-1827, 2 vols 

Jokmn Jacob JSothnger, born in 1783, professor of Greek at Zurich, must not be con- 
founded with Jean Jacques Hottinger, also a professor at Zurich, who died in 1819. 

Hug, L., and Stead, P„ The story of Switzerland, New York, 1890 — Hutten, U. von, 
(Euvres compldtes, Berlin, 1822-1825, 5 vols 

Imho^ J. (Bourcard Leu) Pie Jesuiten in Luzern — Istria, Pora d’, Switzerland, London, 
1858, ^ vols 

J’ahn, H A , Chronik des Cantons Bern, Bern, 1857; Per Keltische Alteithum der Schweiz, 
Bern, 1860 

He7iry Albert Jalin, Swiss historian and archaeologist, professor at Bern, formerly secretary 
of the department of the mterioi, was born at Bern, October 9, 1811 

Johannes Vitoduranus, Chronicon, Zurich, 1856 — Jovms, P , Histoii.e sui tempons, Bdile, 
1567, 2vols« — Juliien, Histoire de Gen5ve, 1865. — Jussie, Jeanne de, Levam de calvimsme, 
1605, 

A religious abbess of the convent of St Claire, whence she was driven m 1535, together 
with the other members of the community, to seek refuge at Annecy, where sho iator became 
abbess She has pictured for us in all its crudity the conflict of popular passions m the most 
primitive style, and in language, which is in itself an index to the comedy, the tragedy, and the 
overwhelmingly gross superstition of her day and generation. 

Justinger, C., Bernerchronik, Bern, 1871. 


Keller, A , Pie kirchlich politischen Fragen bei der Eidg Bundesre vision von 1871 — 
Khngeuberger, Chronik, Gotha, 1861 — Kbnigshofen, J von, Chronique helvetique — Komgs- 
hoven, von Strasbourg, J. T , Chromeum latinum, Strasburg, 1678 

Jacques Twingei Kbnighhoven, better known under the name of Twinger, a celebrated 
cbronicler of the 14th century, was born at Strasburg in 1346, of rich and influential parents. 
At the age of thirty-six he changed his condition of citizen for the ecclesiastical state and died 
m 1420, aged seventy-four years 

Koppj J- Urkunden zur Geschichte der Eidgendssischen Bunde, 1835, Geschichte der 
Eidgenossischen Bunde, Leipsic and Berlin, 1844-62, 11 vols. 


Laharpe, F C , Memoires, Bern, 1864 — Liebenau, T. von, Blicke in dzo Goschichto 
Engelbergs, 1876, Pie Scblacht bei Sempach, Luzern, 1886, Indicateur de I’histone siiisse, 
1876 , Die Bdcke von Zurich Stanz , 1876 — Lavater, J C , Letter to the French Directory 
London, 1799. — Ltltolf, Pie Glaubensboten der Schweiz, Luzern, 1871 


Mallet, J., Considerations sur la Revolution, Brussels, 1793 — Mallet-Dupan, J , Mdm- 
oires historiques et litteraiies, Geneva, 1779-1782, 6 vols —Mallet, P. H , Histoire des Suisscs 
ou Helvdtiens, Geneva, 1803, 4 vols, 

Paul Henri Mallet, an eminent historian, was born at Geneva in 1730, of a family remark- 
able for the number of great men it has produced. He held the position of professor of history 
ID several universities, and* was a member of the academies of Upsala, Lyons, Cassel, nnd the 
Celtic Academy He died of a paralytic stroke in the city of his birth, February 8, 1807 

M^sauche, L , La Confederation Helvetique, NeuchS-tel, 1890, — Matile, G A , Monu- 
ments de rhistoire de Neucb^tel, Musee historique, 3 vols — May de Romainmotier, E. 
Histoire miiitaire des Suisses, Bern, 1772, 2 vols. ’ 

.. ? ¥• was bom at Bern la 1734, and became known to tbe world 

cmeny tnrougb the military history This, though a somewhat mediocre production as a 
literary work, contains important facts not to be found elsewheie 

McOraok^, W P, Ri«e^ of the Swiss Republic, New York, 1901 —Memoires ©t 
DooT^ents pubhes par la Societe de la Suisse romande, Lausanne — Meyer von Knonau, 
Gerold, Eidg. Abschiede; St. Gailische Geschichtsquellen, St Gall, 1870-81, 5 vols , Pie Sage 
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von der Befreiung der Wald&tatte, B^le, 1873. — Meyer, H , Die Denare and Bractealen m 
der Scliweiz, Zuricli, 1858-f30 , Gescliiclite der XI® und XXI® Legion, Mittheilungen de 
Zurich, Zurich, 18o3 — Meyer, J , Geschichte des sch\^eiz Bundesrechts, Zurich, 1B49-1853, 
2 vol& — Meyer von Knonau, Ludwig, Handbuch der Geschichte der schweizenschen Eid- 
genossenschaft, Zuiich, 1843, 2 vols. 

Loms Meyer von K'uonau was born at Zurich September 12, 1769. He studied history, 
law, and philology at Halle, where he became an ardent disciple of Professor Wolf He filled 
various diplomatic offices with firmness and mtelligence, retired to private life in 1839, and died 
Septembei 6, 1841 His history of the confederation is one of the most accurate and complete 
at the disposition of the student His son, Gerold, born March 2, 1804, followed in his father^s 
footsteps and devoted himself to public life. The government confided to his care the 
archives of Zurich and charged him with the publication of the documents of the federal diet. 
He died November 1, 1838. 

Miles, H., Chromic, St Gall., 1902 — Mohr, T. von, Die Begesten der Benedictmer-Abtei 
Emsiedeln, Chur,, 1848 — Mommsen, T., Bomische Geschicbte, Berlin, 1885, 5 vols ; Inscrip- 
tiones Confoederationis helveticse, Mitt. d. antiq. Ges., Zurich, vols 10 and 16 

TJieodor Mommse7i, an eminent historian, was born Nov. 30, 1817, at Garding, Schleswig, 
of a Danish family He was displaced in 1852 from the chair of law at Leipsic for partisanship 
in political events, but was immediately called to that of the University of Zurich During the 
Franco-Prussian War he was among the bitterest enemies of France. 

Monnard, C , Histoire de la Confederation suisse, Zurich, 1847-1853, 6 vols. 

Chai lea Monnard was horn in 1790, and died at Bonn in 1865 His chief labour was the 
continuation of the history of Switzerland by J von Miiller. His classic style is apt to strike 
us of to-day as too stilted, but it is easily overlooked in the appreciation due to his solid merit, 
his simple modesty, his generous and liberal spirit 

Moor, Theodore, Historisch-chronologischer 'Wegweiser, Chur,, 1873 ; Wegweiser durch 
da Gunatien, 1873 — Morel, G., Memoires et documents d© la Soc d’histoire de la Suisse 
romande; Die Begesten der Benedictiner-Abtei Emsiedeln — Morell, C., Die helvetische 
Gesellschaft — Morf, H., m Dittes Padagogium foi 1878 — Morin, A , Precis de Fhistoiie po- 
litique de la Suisse, Geneve and Pans, 1856-75 — Muller, J \on, Dei Geist der Ahnen oder die 
Einheitsbestrebungeii mder Schweiz voi der helvetischen Revolution, Ziiiich, 1874, Geschichte 
der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaf t, 1841-1847, 7 vols , Indicateui cFantiquites suisses, 1875 ; 
Schweizergeschichte, Lausanne, 1795-1801, 11 vols , Dei Geschichten Schweizeiischer Eidge- 
nossenschiift, Leipsic andZunch, 1805-16, 5 vols — Muller-Pnedberg, Schweizerische Annalen, 
1830, 6 vols — Muralt, 0 , Schweizergeschichte mit duichganziger Quellenangabe, Bern, 1885. 

Nayler, F. II , History of Helvetia, London, 1801, 2 vols — Nisard, M , ^Itudes sur la 
renaissance, Pans, 1855 — Nuscheler, A , Die Siechenhauser in der Schweiz, Zurich, 1866. 

Ochs, Geschichte der Stadt und Landschaft Basel, BMe, 1796-1822, 8 vols — Ochaenbein, 
Die Kiiegsgiunde und Kriegsbilder des Burgundeikrieges, 1876. — Oe, Die Anfange der 
schweizonscheu Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 1891, — Oechsli, W , Lehrbiich fur den Geschichts- 
unteriicht, Zuiich, 1885 ; Quellenbuch zur Schweizei geschichte, Zurich, 1886 ; Die Anfange 
der.schw^eizenschen Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 1891. 

William OeohsU, born October 6, 1851, at Riesbach, was destined by his family to the 
ministry , but he deserted theology for histoiy, and after exhaustive study at Heidelberg, 
Berlin, and Pans, he was called in 1887 to tlie professorship of Swiss history in the Zurich 
Polytechnical Institute. 

Orelh, A von. Das Staatsrecht der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, Fribourg, 1885. 

Pierrefleur, P. de, Memoires. 

27ie Memoirs of Pierre de Pienefleur, grand banneret of Orbe, present an accurate picture 
of the progiess of the Reformation. Modestly and without lecrmimation, though himself an 
aident Catholic, he endeavours accurately to repioduceday by day the scenes which pass before 
his eyes — truth without passion, simphcity without grossness his chief object Moderation is 
the keynote of this recital from the lips of the pious and honourable knight of Orbe, Unfortun- 
ately, tbe original chronicle having been lost, we are obliged to content ourselves wuth extracts. 

Peyssonel, C C , de, Discours sur I’alliance de la France avec les Suisses et les Gnsons, 
Pans, 1790 — Pfyfi6r, C, Sammlung kleinef Schriften, Zurich, 1866 — Pirkheimer, W., 
Historia belli Suitensis sive Helvetic!, Tiguri, 1735 — Planta, P. C. von, Die Schweiz in ihrer 
Entwicklung zum Einheitsstaate. — Pupikofer, Geschichte des Thurgaus, BischofEzell, 1830. — 
Pury, S. de, Chronique des chanoines de NeuchStel, Neuch^tel, 1839 

Hahn, J N , Geschichte der hildenden Kiinste in der Schweiz, Zunch, 1876. — Rambert, 
E , Les Alps suisses, Geneva, 1875. 

Eugene Panibert^ born in 1830, first turned his studies in the direction of theology, but at 
twenty-four he was appointed to the chair of French literature at Lausanne, which he 
occupied until the Confederation called him to the Polytechnical School His sojourn at 
Zunch lasted twenty-one years, when, in 1881, he returned to his own canton. He was not 
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loiig> however, to breathe his native air, his laborious career being suddenly cut short in 1886 
TTir works are numerous and varied, but all are remarkable for great power, authority, and 
calm 

Hauchenstein, H , Ber Feldzug Caesars gegen die Helvetier, Zurich, 1883 — Relatio 
Oonflictus Laupensis. — Reportorium der Abschiede der EidgenSssischen Tagsatzungeu, 
1803-1848, B vols. (Additional reports of the old federal diets) — RilUet, A , Les Origmes de 
la Confederation suisse, Geneva, 1868, — Roohholzs, Eidgenbssische Liederchronik, Bern, 1835. 
— Rodt, E. von, Die Feldzhge der Schweizer gegen Karl den Kuhnen. Geschichte des bern- 
ischen Knegswesens, Schaffhausen, 1843-1844, 3 vols. — Roget, Amddde, Les Suisses et Gendve, 
Geneva, 1864; Histoiredu peuple de Geneve, Geneva, 1870-83, 7 vols. — Rossel,V, Histoire 
litteraire de la Suisse romande, Bern, 1887-91, 3 vols. — Roverea, F. de, Memoires, Bern — 
Ruchat, A , Histoire de la Reformation en Suisse, Lausanne, 1737-38. 

Abraham Riichat, the father of Swiss (French) history, was born in 1678 of a peasant 
family Educated in Germany and Holland, he returned to Switzerland to become professor of 
history at the University of Lausanne. The Histoire de la Reformation en Suisse was but a 
part of a projected general history of Switzerland w^hich was never completed. Ruchat says 
of his labours : 1 have been tempted nine times to give up the enterprise and live m peace , 

but the desire to serve my country has ever reinvested me wuth courage I seek not glorv, 
but truth and the pubhc good I have always endeavoured to write as though some day I were 
to be called to account for the products of my pen ” 

Samen, Livre blanc de Sarnen, in Les Origines de la Confederation suisse, by A. Rilliet, 
Geneva, 1868 — Schilling, D (the younger), Luzerner Chronik, Luzern, 1863 — Schreiber, H, 
Loriti Glareanus, Fribourg, 1878. — Schuler, M , Geschichte des Landes Glarus ; Thaten mid 
Sitten der Eidgenossen, Zurich, 1856, 7 vols — Secr^tan, E , Galerie suisse, Biographies Ka- 
tionales, Lausanne, 1874. — Soehausen, R , Schweizer Politik wahrend des dreissigjdhrigen 
Sieges, Halle, 1883 — Segesser, P von, Eidgenbssiche Abschiede, Staats-undReobtsgeschiehte 
von Luzern, Lucerne, 1839-1856, 17 vols — Simmler, J , Vom Regiment der Idblichen Eidgen- 
ossenschaft, Zurich, 1576 — Steiger, R. de, Coup d’ceil general sur I’histoiie militaire des Suis- 
ses, Lausanne, 1869. — Steinauer, Geschichte des Freistaates Schwyz, Einsiedeln, 1861. — 
Stettler, M , Annales oder Beschreibung der vornehmeten Geschichten, Bern, 1626, 3 vols — 
Studer, H , TiU-Eulenspiegel un Lande des Tell, Zuiich, 1900 — Strickler, J , Lehrbuch der 
Schweizergeschiehte, Zurich, 1874, Aktensammlung der helvetischen Republik, Fiauenfeld, 
1899; Die Quellen zur Reformationsgeschichte, 1884. — Stumpf, J , Swiss Chronicle, Zurich, 
1547. 

Tagehlatt der Gesetze und JDekrete der gesetzgebenden Rathe der Helvetischen Re 
publik, Bern, 1800, 6 vols — Tilher, J A von, Geschichte der Eidgenossen wahrend der 
Zeit des sogeheissenen Fortschrifts, Bern, 1853-1855, 3 vols , Geschichte der Eidgenossenschaft 
wahrend der sogenannten Restaurationsepoche, Zurich, 1848-1850, 3 vols , Geschichte der Eid- 
genossen wahrend der Herrschaft der Vermittlungsakte, Zurich, 1845-1846, 2 vols , Geschichte 
des Freistaates Bern, Bern, 1838-1839, 5 vols , Geschichte der helvetischen Repuhlik, Bern, 
1843, 3 vols — Tschudi, A , Chronicon Helveticum, Basel, 1784-1736, 3 vols 

The most complete of the early Swiss chronicles and the basis of Muller’s history. 

I 

Vancher, P , Esquisses d’histoire Suisse, Lausanne, 1883 — Vieusseux, A , History of 
Switzerland, London, 1846 — Vincent, J M , State and Federal Government of Switzerland, 
Baltimore, 1891 — Vxscher, W , Geschichte det Schwabischen Stadtebunde, Gdtmgen, 1861 
-- Vita S. Galli, Translated by A Potthast in Bie Geschicht schreiber der deutschen Vorzeit, 
Tol 1, Berlm, 1857 — Vdgeh, VaterUndische Geschichte, Zurich, 1873 — Vogelin, A and 
Rscher, Geschichte der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, Zuiich, 1854, 4 vols. — Vullie- 
nun, L , Histoire de la Confederation suisse, Lausanne, 1875-1876, 3 vols. 

Louis Yulliemin was the founder of the Society d^histoire de la Suisse i omande, together 
with Felix Chavannes the poet and F de Gmgms the historian Imaginative, ardenf, patriotic, 
variously gifted, Vulliemin devoted all his talent to his country’s use, and merits the eternal 
gratitude of Switzerland. 

Wattenwyl, Geschichte der Stadtund Landschaft Bern, Schaff hausen, 1867-1872, 3 vols — 
Weidmann, Father, Geschichte der Landschaft St. Gallen, St Gall, 1834 — Wild, K , Auszuge 
aus handschnfthchen chroniken und aus den Rathsprotokollen der Stadt und Republilv St. Qal- 
len, Sc Gall, 1847. — Wilson, J . History of Switzerland, London, 1832.— Wirth, Statistik tier 
Schweiz, Zurich, 1871-75, 3 \ols — Wittekmd (monk/of Coivey), Chionique — Wyss, (1 von, 
Geschichte der Historiogzaphie in der Schweiz, Zurich 1895 — Indicateiu d’histoire de Soleure, 
Soiothurn, 1866 

J, Q von Wyss, Swiss historian, horn at Zurich March 31st, 1816, is the son of the burgo- 
master Bavid von Wyss He was appointed president of the Soewe d^histoire suisse m 1854 
and is universally recognised as among the most learned of the historians of the century ’ 
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ZeUweger, J. K., Gesoluclite des AppenzeUischen Volkes, Trogen, 1830, Chronologische 
Uebersicnt der Scliweizergescliiclite, Zurich, 1887 ; Geschichte der diplomatischeu verhaltnisse 
der bchweiz nut Frankreich, Bern, 1848 — Zschokke, J. H , astoire de la lutte des cantons 
democratiques, Geneva and Pans 1833, History of tie Invasion of Switzerland by the French 
translated by J Aiken, London, 1803. * 




A OHEONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OT’ THE HISTORY OF 

SWITZERLANH 


Befoee the Romak Conquest 

Before 3000 B.a (Stone Age ) The lake-dwellers, the earliest people of which traces remain 
in what is now Switzerland, live in primitive huts built on piles in the shallow 
waters of vaiious lakes. They do not know the use of metal, use stone axe-heads, 
fixed in stages horn and wood hafts, flint arrow-heads, etc. 

3000-1000 B c. {Bronze Age ) The lakemen learn to manipulate metal , advance in skill and 
mental culture, make artistically shaped bronze spear-heads, swoids, etc 

1000-100 BC. (Iron Age) The lakemen substitute iron for bionze and achieve greater 
beauty and perfection of workmanship. Their weapons and implements become 
gradually identical with those of histone times. In their later days they come into 
contact with Gauls and Romans. 

107 B,c. The Helvetians, one of the chief of the tribes then inhabiting Switzerland, led by 
the elan of the Tigunni and under command of their chief Diviko, joined the 
Cimbri and Teutones in a raid into southern Gaul. The allies defeat the Romans, 
under the consul Lucius Cassius, at Agen, and overnin Gaul 

102 B.C. The barbarians are defeated by the Romans under the consul Marius near Aqum 
Sextise and one elan of the Helvetians, that of the Toygeni, is annihilated 

101 BC Another division of the invading barbarians is cut to pieces by the foices of 
Manus and his colleague Catullus, near Yercelli, The Helvetian clan of the Tiguiini 
alone escapes. 

00 B.C. The Helvetians prepaie for a second migration into Gaul. A poweiful chief, Orgc- 
tonx, promises to secure free passage through the lands of the Allobroges and 
iSdui He is accused of treason and dies, by suicide or murder. 

58 B.C. The Helvetians, accompanied by the Boii and neighboring tribes, begin the march 
Julius Csesar checks the Helvetians at the Rhone, and destroys the Tigunni at 
return home. 

the Arar (SaOne). At Bibracte Csesar defeats the Helvetians. Their lonmants 
Under Roman Dominion 

57 2 3. Csesar’s lieutenant, Sergius Galba, subdues the Helvetian Veragri and Seduni 
Helvetia is made a Roman province 

52 BC The Helvetians take part in the revolt of Yercmgetorix 

43 BC Romans settle at Noviodunum (Nyon) and in various other paits of Helvetia 

27 BC Helvetia is made part 6f Belgica, one of the provinces of Gaul, and comes more 
directly under Roman contiol 

15 B.C. Rhsetia (the Gnsons) is subjugated by armies under Diusus and Tiberius Nero 
and made a Roman province 

A.D. 69 Aulus Caecina lays waste Helvetia and massacies large numbers of the inhabitants 
Claudius Conus, a Helvetian deputy, by his eloquence saves the people from com- 
plete destruction. Aventicum (Avenches) becomes a Roman city of miportanee 
Roman civilisation makes much progress m Helvetia, especially in the western por- 
tion. Under the Romans military roads and fortresses aie built 


Rrom the German Invasions through the Carlovingians 

260 Hordes of Alamanni devastate Switzerland They partially destroy Aventicum 
300 Christianity makes some converts in Switzerland. 

305 Alamanni again overrun Switzerland. 

406 The Alamanni conquer eastern Switzerland 

409 The Burgundians march toward the Rhine and approach Switzerland 
443 The Burgundians settle m western Switzerland, receiving ‘‘ Sabaudia ” (Savoy) from 
the Romans. 
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496 The Franks subjugate the Alamanni, acquiring eastern Switzerland. 

493 The Goths conquer Rhastia. 

500 King Gondebaud lules m Burgundy. His laws become part of Swiss institutions. 

624 The Franks, under Clodomii, capture Geneva 

634 The Franks subjugate the Burgundians, bringing western Switzerland into their 
power 

536 Hhsetia is given up to the Fianks by the Goths 

570 The Langobardi invade sou them Switzeiland 

674 The Fiankish king Gontran checks the mcuisions of the Langobardi, 

610 The Culdee monks, led by Columbanus and Gallus, spread Christianity in Switzer- 
land. 

687 The Carlo vingians begin theii lule over the Fianks They foster religious establish- 
ments in Switzerland. 

768 Chailemagne ascends the Frankish throne. He givs an impetus to religion, educa- 
tion, and industry in Switzeiland, founds schools and churches and increases their 
wealth. 

774 The Fianks gam possession of the Italian valleys of Switzerland till then held by 
the Langobardi. 

843 By the Treaty of Verdum western or Burgundian Switzerland falls to Lothair, eastern 
or German Switzerland (Alamannia) with Rhsetia to Ludwig the German. Feudal- 
ism IS becoming well established in Switzerland. The church owns large estates 
and the bishops are poweiful Arts and sciences progress in the monasteries of 
St Gall, Heiehenau, and Pfaffers 

853 Ludwig the German founds the Fraumunster at Zurich. 


Time of Burgukdiast ar-d Alamarniak RmoEns 

888 Hudolf I is crowned king of Upper Burgundy and begins to rule over western 
Switzerland 

917 Count Burkhard of Bhmtia is made duke of Alamannia (Swabia) He rules over 
eastern Switzerland. 

919 Burkhaid I, duke of Alamannia, defeats Rudolf II of Upper Burgundy at Winterthur. 

920 Alamannia is foimally ineoiporatcd with Germany. Eastern Switzerland thus be- 

comes a part of Geimany 

922 Rudolf II of Uppei Buigundy marries Buikhaid’s daughter Bertha who brings to 
Burgundy the upper Aargau, 

930 Rudolf II acquiies Aielat (Cisjuiane Buigundy) as the result of a raid into Italy 
with Hugo of Provence Thus the kingdom of Burgundy is reunited and Switzer- 
land, as an important pait of this kingdom, attains prominence, 

937 Rudolf II of Burgundy dies Good Queen Bertha, his widow% rules beneficently as 
regent for her son Comad. 

940 Conrad is placed under the guardianship of Otto I of Germany Beginning of Ger- 
man influence in -western Switzeiland. 

950 Conrad defeats the Hungarians that invade Switzerland. 

9G2 Queen Bertha founds a religious house at Payerne. (Traditional ) 

990 Ekkehard II of St Gall, the most famous man of learning of his time, dies, 

992 The serfs use against the nobles of Aargau and Thurgau 

993 Rudolf III of Burgundy. Switzeiland is turned over more and more to the clergy 

and the great nobles. 

1016 Rudolf III abdicates in favor of Henry II of Germany. Henry is opposed by the nobles 
of Burgundy in several battles in Switzerland. 

1022 The distinguished scholar Notker III of St. Gall dies. 


From the Urior of Switzerlard urder the Germar Emperors to the Fourdirq 

OF THE Swiss Corpederatior 

1035i Conrad II of Germany defeats the Burgundians at Morat and Neuch^tel. 

1033 He IS crowned king of Burgundy and thus adds western Switzerland to Germany. 

1038 Burgundy, Alamannia, and Rhaetia fall to Henry III. All Switzerland is hereby re- 
united as pait of Geimany St Gall is a leadei in learning The abbeys of Zurich, 
Rheinau, and Einsiedelii and the bishoprics of Coire, Constance, and Bale attain 
great eminence 

1045 Henry III of Germany by assuming the crown of Lombardy secures possession of all 
the teiritories of Switzeiland not alieady wuthm his dominions (Italian Switzer- 
land) He is frequently at Bale and Solothurn. He holds imperial diets at Zurich 
and lavishes gifts on her leligious foundations. 



THE HISTOBY OF SWITZEBLAND 

1057 Rudolf of Rheinfelden begins his rule as duke of Alamannia and governor of Bur- 
gundy, thus controlling all Switzeiland. 

1077 Rudolf is elected king by the opponents of Heniy IV. Switzerland is drawn into the 
struggle betw'een Henry IV and Pope Gregory VJI, 

1080 Rudolf IS slain and his army defeated at Mersbuig. The Guelf-Zahringen faction 
wars against Frederick of Holienstaufen for the possession of Alamannia. Many 
monasteries, castles, and towns are destroyed in Switzerland 
1090 Beithold II of Zahrmgen inherits the possessions of the Rheinfeldens m Switzerland. 
1097 Berthold II suiiendeis his claims to the dukedom of Alamannia He leceives as 
recompense the imperial bailiwiek of Zuiich, and is made duke of that portion of 
Alamannia lying in what is now’ Switzerland 

1114 The people of Schw’yz resist the encroachments of the monks of Emsiedeln Henry V 
decides m favour of Emsiedeln. 

1127 Conrad of Zahrmgen is created lector of Burgundy by the emperor Lothair Most 
of the temtories comprising modem Switzerland are now under the rule of the house 
of Zahrmgen. This family governs benevolently throughout the century. 

1140 Arnold of Biescia finds asylum at Zurich. 

1144 In the quarrel of Emsiedeln and Schwyz, Coniad III decides in favour of Emsiedeln 
1146 Bernard of Clairvaux preaches the crusade at Zurich Many Swiss join the crusade. 
1152 The Waldstatte are placed under an interdict by the bishop of Constance 
1173 By inheritance of the possessions of the house of Lenzburg in Aargau and in the forest 
states the house of Hapsburg gams m wealth and power 
1177 Berthold IV of Zahrmgen founds the free city of Fribourg 

1186 Berthold V succeeds. He develops the policy of w'allmg m strong cities to offset the 
power of the nobles He fortifies Burgdorf, Moudon, Yverdon, Laupen, and Schaff- 
hausen 

1190 Berthold V defeats the rebellious nobles at Avenches and in the Gnndelwald, 

1191 Berthold V founds the city of Bern 

1209 Franciscan monks begin to enter Switzerland 

1211 Berthold V is defeated by Count Thomas of Savoy, who seizes Moudon 
1215 Bominieans begin to enter Switzerland 

1218 Beithold V dies childless. With him the house of Zahrmgen and the rectorate of 
Burgundy ends Switzerland leveits to Germany Bern, Solothurn, Ziuich, and 
other towns become immediately dependent on the empeior, and gam m fieedom 
Many nobles become subject to the empiie alone and mciease m power The 
houses of Savoy, Kyhuig (inheiitors of the lands of the Zuhimgens), and Ilabs- 
burg become most pioniinent Religious orders flouiish 
1231 The people of XJri obtain their first charter from King Henry, which nominally places 
them directly under the empire. 

1*240 The community of Schwyz is given a chaiter fiom the empire by Fiedenck TI Savoy 
extends her dominion to include Vaud and other poitions of Southern Switzerland 
1245-1250 The people of Switzerland take sides m the stiuggle betw^een Guelfs and Ghibol- 
Imes Risings occur m the Waldstatte against the house of Habsburg wduch bus 
gained authoiity in middle and eastern Switzerland The expulsion of oppicssive 
bailiffs (referred to tins period by modem investigators fiom its foimer position 
in 1307-08) 

1250 Lucerne enters into alliance with Schwyz and Obw^alden 

1254 The antiqua confederation the eailiest league of the Waldst'atte, is formed (uncei- 

tarn date). 

1255 Pierre of Savoy is acknowledged suzerain of Bern, latei of Moiat and Bale 

1264 Pierre of Savoy is acknowdedged suzerain of Geneva. The greatness of the house 
of Habsburg is founded thiough the inheritance of the possessions of the Kybuigs 

1266 Zurich wuth the aid of Rudolf of Habsburg defeats Ulrich of Regensburg * Rudolf 

gams m influence with several Swiss towms 

1267 Pierre of Savoy defeats an army sent against him by Rudolf of Habsburg at Lowen- 

hurg. Peace between Habsburg and Savoy 

1273 Rudolf of Habsburg besieges Bale He is chosen emperor of Germany. Bale submits, 
Rudolf inherits the possessions of his cousins in the Waldstatte 
1275 Rudolf of Habsbuig is consecrated emperor by Pope Gregoiy at Lausanne 
1277 Rudolf acquires Fribourg He now holds m Switzeiland temtories equivalent to 
the modern cantons of Aar, Zug, Thuigau, Bern, and Lucerne, the towms of Suisee, 
Sempach, and Winterthur, the convent of Sackingen, and the wardenship of the 
Waldstatte. 

1288 Rudolf twice unsuccessfully besieges Bern. 

1289 The Bernese suffer loss in an Austrian ambuscade at the Sehosshalde and Bern ip« 

compelled to make peace 

1291 The men of Uri, Schwyz, and Unteiwalden (the three Waldstatte) foim the Ever- 
lasting League {Ewige Bund ) , for the defence of their common rights and interests. 
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The Waldstatte form a temporary allianee with Zurich In the struggle for the 
imperial throne between Adolf of Nassau and Albert, duke of Austria, the con- 
federates with Zuiieh and Bale side against Albert. Wai ensues The terntories 
of the bishop of Constance and the abbot of St. Gall aie laid wdste. 

1292 The Austrians defeat the men of Zurich befoie Wmteithiir Zurich is forced to make 
peace with Albert and her alliance with the forest states is annulled. ♦ 

1294 The first Landsgemeinde of which record remains is held in Sehwyz 

1297 Adolf of Nassau as king of Germany confirms the charter of 1240 to Sehwyz and 

the same chaiter to Uri. 

1298 The Bernese defeat the Austrian nobles at Dornbuhl. Albert, duke of Austria, ascends 

the German thione and strengthens the power of Austria m Switzerland. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

1307 Werner Stauffacher of Sehwyz, Walter Furst of Uri, and Arnold of the Melchthal 

in Unterwalden, with thirty compamons take an oath on the Ruth to free the 
country from oppressors William Tell shoots the Austram bailiff Gessler. (These 
events are now regarded as legendary ) 

1308 The expulsion of the bailiffs (This event some historians now regard as merely 

traditional and refer it to the period 1245-50.) King Albert is murdered. Bern 
concludes a league with Solothurn 

1309 Henry VIII confirms the charters of SehWyz and Uri, and grants libeities to Unter- 

walden, placing all thiee undei direct imperial jurisdiction The confederates renew 
then alliance with Zurich 

1314 The men of Sehwyz capture the abbey of Emsiedeln because of a quarrel over pasture 

land Fiederiek of Austria places the Waldstatte under the ban of the empire. 
The Waldstatte conclude alliances with Glarus, Ursein, Ait, and Interlaken Louis 
of Bavaria, iival of Frederick for the Geiman thione, declares the ban removed. 
The confedeiates take his side m the struggle for the thione 

1315 Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Frederick, moves against the Waldstatte. The 
. Swiss vanquish the Austiians at Morgarten Leopold is slam. The thiee forest 

distiicts lenew the Everlasting League of 1291 

1316 Louis of Bavaiia recognises the new league, deelaies the political lights of the house 

of Austiia f 01 felt m the forest distiicts, and confirms their seveial chaiters 
1318 Truce with Austiia. The Habsburgs sunendei all juiisdiction over the Waldstdtte, 
but their nghts merely as landowneis are lecognized. Risings against Austiia 
m western Switzerland Leopold besieges the fiee town of Solothurn, but soon 
withdraws (Traditional rescue of the Austrians at the budge by the men of 
Solothurn ) 

1323 Bern and other Burgundian towns enter into an alliance with the forest districts 
foi pioteetion against Austria and the aiisiocracy. 

1328 Lucerne levolts fiom Austria 

1332 Lucerne (fouith of the “old ” places) joins the league 

1336 Civic revolution in Zurich places Rudolf Brun at the head of the city government and 
gives power to the ciaft-guilds 

1339 The Beinese with men fiom the forest distiicts defeat the nobles at Laupen 

1350 Massacie of Austnan conspiiators at Zurich. The men of Zuiich destioy the castle 

of Rapperschwyl, Zurich thereby incurs the enmity of Austiia 

1351 Zuiich (fifth of the “old” places) for protection against Austria enters the league. 

First regulations as to the aid that the confederates owe to each othei, first federal 
rights and establishment of the circle of confederate defence Duke Albeit of 
Austria unsuccessfully besieges Zurich 

1352 Zug and Glarus (sixth and seventh of the “old” places) enter the league The duke 

of Austria renews war on Zurich By the terms of the peace of Brandenburg, Zug 
and Glaius are again brought mto subjection to Austria. 


The Confedekation of the Eight Old Places 

1353 Bern (completing the eight “old places) enters the league, adding greatly to its 

strength 

1354 Zurich is besieged by the foices of Austiia and the empiie. 

1355 Peace is declared at Regensburg ^(Ratisbon) 

1361 Charles IV recognises the confederation of eight states as a lawful union for the 
preservation ot the public peace {LandfT%edens'GeT'bindung)» 

1364 Zug is freed from Austrian rule by the men of Sehwyz. 

1367 The Gotteshausbund (league of God’s house) is formed m the Engadme. 
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IMS 111© Peace of Thorberg adjusts matters between Austria and tbe confederates. Zug 
, rejoins tbe league as a permanent member 
1^70 The Parson*s Ordinance {Pfaffenlnef) abolishes special exemption of the clergy and 
provides for the preservation of peace among the eonfedeiates 
1375 Enguerrand de Couey to assert claims to lands in Aaigau invades Switzerland with a 
hoMe of irregulais in the Guglerkrieg, or English Wai. De Coucy is louted in the 
Entlebuch and at Freibrunnen. 

1382 Eudolf of Kyburg, of the Habsburg line, is defeated by Bern and Solothuin, in the 
Kyburg Wai 

1384 Bern and Solothum take Thun, Burgdorf, and othei places fiom Eudolf of Kyburg. 

The Kyburgs aie forced to accept citizenship m Bern 

1385 The Swiss cities join the league of the south Geiman towns The men of Lucerne 

demolish Eotenburg, the residence of the Austrian bailiff 

1386 The foiest districts come to the aid of Lucerne against Austria The Swiss defeat 

the Austrians in spite of great odds in the battle of Sempaeh (Arnold Winkeliied). 

1388 The men of Glarus aided by a few from Schwyz defeat the Austrians at JSTafels 

Glams is delivered from Austria 

1389 The confederates are secured in their conquests by a seven years’ truce with Austria. 

Glarus permanently rejoins the league 

1393 Schono’s attempt to deliver Zunch to Austria fails By the Sempaeh Ordinance 

{SempucJier Brief) the confederates aie drawn closer together by provision for an 
army and for the preservation of order 

1394 The truce with Austria is prolonged for twenty yeais The Swiss Confederacy is 

recognised and political dependence on Habsburg is practically at an end. The 
country hereafter is commonly known as Die S^iweis (Switzerland). 

1395 Formation of the Upper (Grey) League in the western Grisons. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTUEY 

1402 Eevolt of the people of Appenzell and St Gall against the abbot of St Gall. 

1403 The Appenzellers defeat the abbot’s foices at Vogelinseck 

1405 The abbot’s troops, assisted by an Austrian army, are defeated in the battle of 
the Eheinthal or Stoss 

1408 The Appenzellers are beaten at Bregenz 

1411 Appenzell is placed under the protection of the Swiss I-eague (save Bern) 

1412 The truce of the league with Austria is prolonged for fifty years During the first 

half of the century the league increases its teiritory, not giving political lights, 
however, to the acquired lands 

1414 The council of Constance is convened. Switzeiland is visited by great numbeis of 

ecclesiastics and gieat nobles 

1415 Duke Frederick of Austria helps John XXIII escape from Constance. The emperor 

Sigismund places Fredeiick undei the ban. By Sigismund’s older the eonfedeiates 
conquer the Austrian Aargau Bern receives the lion’s share The first common 
bailiwucks {Freie Amter) aie established. Upiising of the Valais against the baron 
von Earon, a despotic ruler 

1416 Lucerne, Uri, and Unteiwalden form an alliance with Upper Valais. 

1417 Uri and Upper Valais take the Val d’Ossola from Savoy 

1422 The attempts of Uri and the confederates to acquiie territory to the south of the Alps 
receive a check in their defeat by the Milanese at Albedo 
1424 The Grey League is formally renewed 

1436 The league of the Ten Jurisdictions is foimed in the eastern Grisons. Confiieting 
claims over the tenitories left by Frederick, count of Toggenburg, cause dissension 
between Zurich and Schwyz. The other confederates take sides with Schwvz 
1440 The men of Zunch invade Schwyz but are compelled to retreat. Felix Hdmmerlin, 
humanist, furthers the new learning at Zuiieh 

1442 Zurich allies itself with Austria and resists federal juiisdiction. Civil war (the Old 

Zurich War) breaks out 

1443 The Zurich troops are defeated at Sankt Jacob on the Sihl Stussi, the burgomaster 

of Zurich is slam 

1444 Zurich is besieged by the confederates Charles VII of Fiance sends to her aid 

wild bands of the Armagnacs under command of the dauphin Louis They slaughter 
the confederates, who make a heroic defence at Sankt Jacob on the Bus befoie Bale. 
1450 Peace is concluded. Zurich is forced to renounce her alliance with Austiia 
1452 The Swiss League concludes treaty of friendship witji Fiance A new class of allies, 
the associate distnets {Zugwrfndte Orte)-, begins to gather round the league. 

1458 The league forms an alliance with Eappersehwyl. Sigismund, duke of Austria, irritated 
by its loss declares war. 
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1460 The confederates overrun the Austrian Thurgau This results in the second accession 

of common bailiwicks The art of printing is established at Bale Founding of the 
Umveisity of Bale. Matenal and artistic culture flourishes 

1461 Sigismund gives up Thurgau which comes under the protection of the confederates. 
1463 The confederates renew the French treaty with Louis XL 

1467 Zurich pui chases Winteithur fioin Sigismund The league makes a treaty# of friend- 

ship with Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy. 

1468 The Swiss lay siege to Waldshut. Sigismund buys them off. 

1469 Sigismund obtains the pioteeiion and financial aid of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. 

He gives as security Alsace, the Waldshut, and the Black Forest The alliance 
of Charles with Sigismund violates the treaty of 1467 and incenses the Swiss 
Chailes the Bold commits the mortgaged lands to Peter von Hagenbach, as vogL 
His severity is complained of by the Swiss. 

1470 Louis XI of France makes a tieaty with the Swiss to secure their neutrality. 

1471 The thiee leagues of the Grisons confirm an earlier alliance. 

1473 Sigismund becomes the ally of Louis, who aims to reconcile Sigismund and the Swiss 

and turn them against Charles the Bold 

1474 The confederates attempt in vain to get redress from Charles the Bold for the wrongs 

done by Hagenbach to their fiiends in Alsace. As the result of the efforts of 
Louis XI, the Everlasting Compact {Bwige RtcMung) is signed at Constance By 
it Sigismund renounces all Austrian claims on the lands of the confederates and 
they agree to support him. The freedom of the Swiss Confederation from the 
Habsburgs is now foimally established. The Swiss and Sigismund join a league 
of the Alsatian and Rhine cities Hagenbach is put to death with the connivance 
of Bern The confederates at the instance of Sigismund declare war against Charles. 
Bern takes the lead in westward aggression H^ncourt is taken by the con- 
federates. 

1475 Further successes of the Swiss Bern captures sixty towns in Vaud, fighting against 

Savoy, which has joined Charles the Bold Bern and Upper Valais form an alliance 
and the latter prevents the passage of the Milanese troops of Savoy The emperor 
and Louis desert the confederates. 

1476 Charles the Bold captures Granson and has the garrison executed by two of their 

own comiades The Swiss gam a glorious victory in the battle of Granson and retake 
the town Rich spoils and revenge. Charles besieges Morat. In the battle of 
Moiat the Swiss decisively defeat the Burgundians By intervention of Louis XI 
an ariangement is made with Savoy by which for the first time French-speaking 
districts become connected with the confederation Savoy loses Fiibourg, Granson, 
Morat, Orbe, Echallens, and Aigle Bern profits most 

1477 The Swiss and the troops of RenS, duke of Lorraine, defeat Charles the Bold at the 

battle of Nancy The foundation of Swiss nationality is fiimly laid by these vic- 
toiies, and the fame of Swiss arms is world- wide; but internal jealousies arise. 
Riots in various states The band of the Mad Life. Zurich, Bern, Lucerne, Fri- 
bourg, and Solothurn foim a separate league and a perpetual treaty {Burgrechi) 

1478 The men of Zurich, Lucerne, Uii, and Schwyz defeat the Milanese at the battle 

of Giomieo, Switzeiland expands toward the south 

1480 Fnbouig and Solothurn seek admission to the league. This demand is opposed by 

the lural membeis and suppoited by the towns belonging to the separate league of 
the Burgreeht. , 

1481 The Compact of Stanz {Stan!::€7' VefJoomnis) prevents disruption Nicholas von der 

Fluhe aids to an understanding Fribourg and Solothurn (the ninth and tenth mem- 
bers) are admitted to the confederation The separate league of the towns is dis- 
solved Dangerous societies are forbidden The compact concentrates the govern- 
ment of the confederation 

1489 Hans Waldmann, burgomaster of Zurich, attempts to subordinate the peasants He 

IS ovei thrown and executed 

1490 Insurrection against the federal government in St, Gall is put down. 

1496 The Swiss refuse to obey the imperial chamber, objecting to taxation without repre- 
* sentation They refuse to join the Swabian League. 

1497 The confederates conclude a perpetual league with the Grey League of the Gnsons. 

1498 The confederates conclude a perpetual league with the League of God’s House {Gottes- 

hmisJmnd) of the Gnsons 

1499 The Swiss go to the support of their allies m the Grisons against the emperor Maxi- 

milian and the Swabian League Successes of the Swiss at Triesen, at Bruderholz 
neai B9le, at Calven, at Sehwadeiloo, and at Frastenz The Swiss Confederation 
by the peace of Bale seeuies fieedom from German imperial regulations and rises 
to the lank of an allied state of the empire, having practical independence. The 
^ Swiss establish their rights in the Thurgau. The league of Ten Jurisdictions in the 
Grisons confirms an alliance with the Swiss League. 
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2500 Swiss mercenaries engaged by Louis Sforza surrender Novara to the French rather than 
fight the Swiss in the French army of Louis XII By the help of the Swiss Milan 
becomes a property of France. The practice of Swiss serving m foreign armies 
has now become frequent. ' 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1501 BMe and Schafihausen (the eleventh and twelfth members) are admitted to the 
confederation 

1510 Schmner, bishop of Sitten, induces Swiss tioops to aid in the expulsion of the French 
from Italy ’ - 

1512 The Swiss conquer Milan and drive the French out of Italy, declare Maximilian duke 
of Milan In return the confederates receive Ticino and the Gnsons leagues get 
the Valtellina, Cleves, and Bormio, 


The Confederation- op Thirteen States 


1513 Appenzell is admitted to the confederation, thus completing the confederation of Thir- 
teen States. The Swiss defeat the Fiench at Novara 

1515 Francis I defeats the Swiss at Mangnano, bieaking the Swiss po’wei in northern Italy. 

1516 The Swiss League concludes a treaty of Perpetual Peace with France Hans Holbein 

at Bale -wins great reputation as a painter. His w'ork marks the further advance of 
humanism m Switzerland. 

1519 Uliieh (Huldreich) Zwingli preaches the Reformation at Zuiieh. 

1521 Twelve states of the confederation (Zurich being restiained by Zwingli) conclude 
an alliance with France 


1522 The diet at Lucerne forbids the clergy to preach unauthorised doctrines 

1523 Zwingli’s teaching is sanctioned by the council at two “disputations at Zurich. 

Zurich pushes forward the work of the Refoimation, but is not suppoited by the 
other confedeiates. The first ecclesiastics are publicly maiiied 

1524 Under Zwingli’s leadership Zuiich dissolves the monasteries The forest states prevail 

on the diet at Lucerne to pionounce for the old faith Religious riots occur in the 
Thurgau. The monasteiy of Ittmgen is burned dowm The Reformation pi ogi esses 
m eastern iSwitzeiland. 

152o The mass is discontinued at Zurich The tempoial lights of the Giossmunster aie 
turned over to the state The Caiolmum, a school for humanists, founded by 
Zwingli and Zmieh, is made a nursery o-f culture. Lausanne concludes an alliance 
with Fribourg and Bern. The disorders caused bv the anabaptists aie checked. 
Tlie Swuss meicenaiies are defeated wuth the French at Pavia 
1526 The disputation at Baden, Eck, and Faber, repiesentmg the Catholics, decides m 
favour of the old faith Several executions follow. Geneva forms alliances wdth 
Bern and Fribourg. 

1327 Evangelical eoburghership of Zurich and Constance (Evanadisohes Burgrechf). Ex- 
ecution of Max TVehrh, the Catholic baihff in the Thuigau. Troubles in Toun-en- 
huig and St Gall widen the breach between Catholics and Evangelicals ” 

lo28 Bern joins Zurich and Constance ip favour of religious freedom ‘and is followed by 
BAle, feehanbausen, St, Gall and Mulhausen The confederation is in daimei of 
breaking up. * 

1529 Lucerne, Uri, Schw’p, Unterw’alden, and Zug form the Chnstian Alliance ( Christ-. 

A 1 and ally themselves wuth Austria First var of Kappel The 

Austiian alhauee is annulled and leligxous parity for each member of the confedera- 
tion IS declared by the fiist Peace of Kappel 

1530 Genoa with confederate aid secuies freedom from Savoy 

1531 Second war of Kappel The Catholic members of the confederation advance on Zurich. 

Near Kappel Hie men of Zurich are defeated and Zwingli is slam Second Peace of 
Kappel. The Reformation in Switzerland is consideiably checked Catholic reaction. 
7^00 ttA, league IS now completely split into Catholics and evangelicals 
begins to preach the Reformation in Geneva 

1535 The Reformation is successfully planted in Geneva by Farel 

1536 Bern eonquOT Vaud and LausaMe and takes them ftom Savoy Calvin comes to 

Geneva The first Helvetic confessiun is published 
Iff a? 0^1 papal party Calvin is exiled from Geneva 

1541 Calvin re^ms to Geneva and there establishes a theoretic government, the consisto- 
TKAQ enters upon a harsh lule, imprisoning and executing his opponents 

1548 Austrians m the war of Smalkalden and is cut off from 
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1549 Calvin's theological disputes with the Zurich reformers are partly settled by the Com- 
promise of Zurich {Consensus Tigurinus). 

1553 Michael Servetus is burned at he stake at Geneva at the instance of Calvin. 

1555 Calvin expels fiom Geneva many who uphold municipal liberty and replaces them 
by foieigners The city gains the name of the “Protestant Rome’’ Evangelicals 
driven out of Locarno take refuge in Zurich. 

1559 Calvin founds the University of Geneva. 

1564 Calvin dies Theodore de B^ze succeeds him as head of the church Emanuel 

Philibert, duke of Savoy, suppoited by the Catholic members of the league, demands 
back the distiiets seized by Bern in 1536. The Treaty of Lausanne restores seveial 
of them The counter-Refoimation (Catholic reaction) makes itself strongly felt 
in Switzeiland. It is fuithered by Carlo Boiromeo, archbishop of Milan, and at 
Lucerne by Ludwig Pfyflfer, the “Swiss king” 

1565 The Catholic states of Switzeiland ally themselves with Pope Pius IV 

1566 The second Helvetic Confession is published as a basis for union between the Calvinists 

and the Zurich reformers 

1574 The Catholic reaction advances by the establishment of the Jesuits at Lucerne 

1580 A papal nuncio comes to Lucerne. Borromeo founds at Milan the “ Collegium Helve ti- 

eum” for the education of Swiss piiests. 

1581 The Capuchins become active in Switzerland foi the Catholic reaction 

1582 The Protestants object to the introduction of the Gregorian calendar. 

1586 The Golden or Bonomean League for support of Catholicism is formed by the seven 
Catholic members of the confederation (Un, Schwj^z, Unterwalden, Lucerne, Zug, 
Freiburg, Solothuin) 

1588 The reformed states form a separate league with Strasburg 

1597 Appenzell is divided into tw’o parts, “ Inner Rhodes,” Catholic, and Outer Rhodes,” 
Protestant. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

1602 The Duke of Savoy attempts to get hold of Geneva (the “Escalade”) 

1620 Massacie of Protestants in the Valtellina. The valley is won for the Catholics. The 
Swiss Confederation remains nominally neutral in the Thirty Years’ War, but various 
membeis become involved fiom time to time. 

1622 The Austiians eonquei the Piatigau 

1624 Fieneh tioops take the Valtellina 

1629 The Valtellina is taken by the imperial tioops. 

1632 The Baden Compromise adjusts the religious status of the “ common bailiwicks ” 

1635 The French once moie captuie the Valtellina 

1637 George Jenatsch with help of the Spaniards diives the French out of tjie Valtellina 
1639 The independence of the Grisons is established 

1648 By the Tieaty of Westphalia the Swiss Confederation is foimally separated from Ger- 
many and lecogmzed as independent Religious divisions continue to ciipple the 
energy of the confedeiation Poverty, a result of the Thiity Years’ War, causes dis- 
content. 

1653 The Peasants’ War breaks out in Bern, Solothurn, Lueeine, and Bale because of the 

oppression of the governing class The peasants form a league of Sumiswald They 
are defeated at Wohlenschwyl. 

1654 The Piotestant Swiss intercede for the Waldenses They win the fiiendship of Oliver 

Cromwell, who pays gieat honor to their envoys 

1655 Protestant fugitives fiom Schwyz find lefuge in Zuiich. 

1656 The fiist Villmergen Wai results Christophei Piylfer of Lucerne with a body of 

Catholics defeats the Piotestants at Villmergen A tieaty is concluded which pro- 
vides for the individual sovereignty of each member of the confederation in religious 
matteis. 

1663 The confedeiation makes a tieaty with Louis XIV of France, by which Protestant 
Swiss meicenaries aie taken into the king’s pay 
1668 As theiesultof encroachments by Louis in the Franche-ComtS the confederates pi ovide 
for joint action against outside enemies by putting into execution the agreement 
known as the Defensionale. French Protestant refugees find shelter in Switzerland. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1707 Pierre Fatio at the head of a committee of the council at Geneva demands a more 
liberal government. 

1712 The abbot of St Gall by his oppressions rouses the people of Toggenburg to insur- 
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' f ri&ction. TJie secoiid ViUmergen War (or war of Toggenburg) between Catholics 
and Protestants from these tionbles The Catholics aie defeated at Villmeigen. 
The Treaty of Aarau assures the common bailiwicks ” religious liberty and gives 
advantages to the Protestants. 

1715 The Catholic membeis of the confederation by the Truekli Bund agiee to put France 
in the position of guarantor of the confederation. A period of decline The con- 
fedeiation has little unity Unsatisfactory lelations of the classes 
1723 The conspiracy of Davel to free Vaud from the oppression of Bern is crushed. 

1729 The (hard ones) opponents of the government, and the ^^Linden^^ (soft 

ones) at Zug struggle for supremacy 

1732 The ‘‘ Harten ” gain a victory over the Linden ” in the Outer Rhodes of Appenzell 
1737 The democrats win a victory for liberal government in Geneva 
1744 Demands foi a more hbeial government are made in Bern. 

1749 Hentzi’s conspiracy attempts in vain to overthrow the oligaiehy at Bern. 

1748 Discontents of the common people cause disorder in Neuchatel 
1755 Popular upiisings in the Leventina are ciushed by the government of Uri 
1762 The Helvetic Society is founded and fosteis aspirations for liberty Rousseau, then a 
citizen of Geneva, publishes the Conti at Social These books aie publicly burned 
by Older of the city government. The popular party wins in the Outer Rhodes of 
Appenzell. 

1764 The Harten ” are victorious in Zug. 

1768 Armed intervention of France, Zurich, and Bern in Geneva to suppress popular levolts 
of the “natives” Disordeis occur in the patriciate of Lucerne. 

1770 The “natives ” rise in revolt in Geneva 

1777 AH of the thirteen states of the confederation join in making a new alliance with 
France. Political distuibanees occur in Zurich. 

1780 The meetings of the Helvetic Society aie forbidden. 

1781 Anarchy in Geneva Pastor Waser is executed at Zurich for opposition to the city 

government. Fiance, Bern, and Saidinia intervene. Emigiation from Genova 
Insurrection at Friboui'g under Chenaux. 

1784 Joseph Suter, a popular leader in the Inner Rhodes of Appenzell, is executed. 

1789 The French Revolution begins to find sympathizers in Switzeiland 

1790 Exiles from Vaud and Fribourg organise the Helvetic Club at Pans to spioad the new 

ideas in Switzerland The club stirs up risings in the western pait of the con- 
federation. Lower Valais nses against the oppressive rule of the upper distiicts 

1792 Porrentruy defies the prmce-hishop of Brde, with the help of the French diives out the 

imperial troops; forms the Rauraeian Republic. This afterwaid becomes the French 
department of Mont Teirible Geneva is saved from Fiance by a foice fiom Zurich 
and Bern. Massacre of the Swiss guards at the Tuileries by the Pans mob The diet 
of Aarau ordeis the recall of the Swiss regiments 

1793 A reign of teiror begins in Geneva because of uprising of the “natives” 

1794 The levcdutionary party assumes control in Geneva Arrests and murders Demands 

for greater freedom are made at Stafa in the territoiy of Zurich 

1795 A reaction sets in in Geneva Th^ insurrection at Stafa is suppiessed 

1797 Bonaparte incorporates the Italian bailiwicks of the Valtellina with the Cisalpine 
Republic. La Harpe calls on the Directory to protect the libeities of Vaud against 
the oppression of Bern 


The Helvetic Republic ' 

1798 French troops in response occupy Mulhausen, Bienne, and part of the lands of the 

piinee-bishop of Bale Insurgents open the prison of Chillon Anothei French army 
enters Vaud and the Lemamc Republic is proclaimed there The Fiench occupy 
Fribouig and solothurn, defeat the Bernese after fierce fighting at Heueneek, take 
Bern, the stionghold of the anstociatic party, and pillage the tieasuiy The Revo- 
lution triumphs over the Confederation By ordei of the Diieetory, the Helvetic 
Republic, one and indivisible, is pioclaimed, Peter Ochs of Bale supplies a con- 
stitution Ten of the thirteen members of the old confedeiation accept the new 
government Twenty-three “cantons,” or administrative districts, are created The 
forest districts lebel Their resistance, headed by Alois Reding, of Sehwyz, is put 
down after desperate conflicts at Sehindellegi, Morgarten, and at Rothenthurm An 
insuirection of the mountaineeis of Upper Valais against the French is bloodily 
repressed. The French put down an insurrection in Nidwald with great bloodshed 
(The days of terror of Nidwald end ) 

1799 Zmich, the forest cantons, and Rhaetia become the scene of the struggle of the Aus- 

trian and Russians against the French in the wars of the Coalition. 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

1802 Strife between the centralists and the federalists Bonaparte withdraws the French, 
troops The Helvetian government is driven fiom Bein Bonaparte convenes 
Swiss statesmen at Pans m the consMa, and acts as mediator The Fiickthal, the 
last Austiian possession in Switzerland, is given to the Helvetic Republic loy 
Bonaparte. 


The Confederation of Nineteen Cantons 

1803 Napoleon’s Act of Mediation is made the constitution of “Switzerland.” This name 

tor the first time is used as the official name of the countiy. The thirteen members 
of the old confederation are set up again and six new cantons are added There 
are to be no more piivileged classes or subject lands. Switzeiland enjoys ten 
yeais of peace and prosperity 

1804 Insurrection breaks out at Horgen in the canton Zuiieh. 

1800 Neuchatel is given to Marshal Berthier 

1810 Valais, which has been a separate republic, is made into the French department of 
the Simplon. The Swiss Society of the Public Good is founded. Pestalozzi and 
Fellenberg work out an educational system 

1813 Austiian and Russian tioops, supported by the reactionary party, enter Switzerland; 

the diet abolishes the constitution of 1803 

1814 “The long diet” at Zuiich attempts to adjust party differences Bern heads a party 

anxious to lestore the old oidei Zuiich and the majoiity stand out for the nine- 
teen cantons of Napoleon. The allies enter Switzeiland 


The LBAGtJB of Twenty-two States 

1815 The Swiss diet accepts the decisions of the congiess of Vienna and a new constitution, 
the Fedeial Pact, is adopted. The league of States {Staatenhund) is made to include 
twenty-two members. The sovereign rights of each canton aie lecogmsed. The 
federal diet exercises supreme sovereignty only in puiely national concerns The 
gicat poweis at the congress of Vienna guarantee the neutrality of Switzerland. 
Switzeiland is fieed from subseiviency to France New aristociacies make them- 
selves felt 

1817 Switzerland becomes a party to the Holy Alliance. 

1819 The Helvetic Society again takes up political reforms. 

1823 Freedom of the pi ess is restricted undei influence of the great powers Intellectual 
leaction and ultra-montanism become noticeable and cause dissensions 

1830 The July revolution in Pans finds an echo in Switzeiland Twelve cantons reform 

their constitutions in a democratic sense Popular demonstrations at the assembly 
of Uster 

1831 The aiistocracy of Bern submits to libeial reforms 

1832 The cantons Zurich, Bern, Lucerne, Solothurn, St Gall, Aaigau, and Thurgau agree 

to united action looking toward leform {Siebcner Concordat) They are opposed 
by the leactionary cantons, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, Valais, and Neuchfitel 
which foim the league of Sarnen (Sainei Bund) 

1833 Bale is divided into a luial (Baselland) and an uiban (Baselstadt) half-canton because 

of the desiie of the rural population for propoitional lepiesentation the Diet 
1334 Political lefugees to Switzeiland inciease to such an extent that measures aie taken 
by the diet to prevent abuse of the privilege of asylum 

1835 Religious tumults m Aargau 

1836 Difficulties with France over taiiff regulations. Religious tumults in the Beinese 

Juia 

1838 The Society of the Grutli is founded at Geneva 

1839 Reaction m Zurich against radicals and freethinkers. (Strauss’ Life of Jesus) 

1840 Cleiicals levolt against the radicals in Aargau 

1841 They aie put down Eight monasteiies m Aaigau are suppressed The quariel pro- 

vokes disputes in the diet 

1843 The diet effects a compiomise in the religious quariel m Aargau by which four instead 

of eight of the monasteries are suppressed. The seven Catholic cantons, Uri, Schwyz, 
Unteiwalden, Lucerne, Zug, Fiibourg, and Valais heieupon foim a separate league, 
the Sonderbund 

1844 The Sonderbund declares for the reopening of all the monasteries in Aargau. The 
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clericals in Lucerne, the Vorort, give high posts to Jesuits. Parties of free-lances 
attempt to capture the city. 

1845 The attack on Lucerne is renewed but is unsuccessful. The radicals gam control in 

Zuneh. 

1846 The ladicals become the majority in Bern and Geneva 

1847 The radicals get a majority in St. Gall The diet in which the radicals are now 

in the majority declares the Sonderbund contiary to the Federal Pact The diet 
resolves to revise the pact and asks the cantons to expel the Jesuits The attempt 
to enforce the decree leads to the Sonderbund War. This is quickly ended by the 
defeat of the rebellious Catholic cantons at Gishkon, largely because of the good 
generalship of Dufour. 


SWITZERLAITD AS A FEDERAL STATE 

1848 A new constitution is accepted by the majority of the cantons Switzerland becomes 
a federal state {Bundesstaat) , A central government is organised consisting of 
a council of states {Standeiath), a national council {National Rath) and a federal 
council or executive {BiindesratJi) . German, French, and Italian are lecogmsed as 
national languages Bern is chosen the national cap^iial 

1855 The federal polytechnic school is opened at Zurich. Impiovements in the educa- 

tional system are mtiodueed. 

1856 A royalist conspiracy in Keuehatel is put down and causes a dispute between Switzer- 

land and the king of Prussia, the overlord of Neuchatel. 

1857 Neuchatel is definitely ceded to Switzeiland 

1859 Switzerland posts troops on the Italian frontier to preseive neutrality in the Italian 

War and puts an end to foreign enlistments. 

1860 The Svuss goveinment protests^ against the cession of Nice and Savoy to Fiance, 

1861 Fieneh troops occupy the Vallee de Bappes 

1862 The question of the frontiers in the Vallee cle Dappes is arranged with France by 

mutual cession of teintory. 

1864 The convention of Geneva introduces humanitarian lefoims in waifare Election iiots 

at Geneva lead to bloodshed 

1865 International social science congress meets at Bern. 

1866 Bestiictions on religious liberty of Jesuits, etc, are removed. An attempt is made 

to revise the constitution in a demoeiatic sense but fails 

1867 An mternational congiess of woikinen is held at Lausanne 
1869 The eonstiuetiou of the St Gotthaid tunnel is decided upon 

1871 Switzerland shelters Fiench lefugees of the Fianco-German Wai though insisting 

on the maintenance of neutrality The growth in powei of the “old Catholics” 
causes disturbances in W’estein Switzerland (the stiuggle against Ultiainontanism). 
The Alabama Arbitiation Commission meets in Geneva. 

1872 An attempt at revision of the constitution is defeated by a small maj'onty 

1873 Abb6 Mermillod, appointed by the pope “ apostolic vicai ” of Geneva, is banished fiom 

Switzerland The see of Bishop Lachat of Btile is suppressed by seveial cantons 
because he upholds the doctrine of papal infallibility 


Switzerland under the Constitution oe 1874 

1874 A new constitution, a revision of that of 1848, is accepted by the people The refer- 
endum hereby becomes a part of the machinery of the fedeial government as it 
had alieady been part of that of most of the cantond The new constitution in- 
cre^es centralisation in the government The intei national postal congiess meets 
at Bein and lays the foundation for the international postal union 

1876 Beligious and political differences cause an armed encounter in Ticino. 

1877 A law regulating the working hours in factories is passed, marking an advance in 

labour legislation 

1878 James Fazy, noted statesman, dies. 

1879 Legislation puts an end to dissensions over the financieiing of the St Gotthaid 

railv^ ay. 

1882 The St Gotthard railway is opened 

1883 Mermillod is appointed bishop of Lausanne 

1884 Bishop Iiachat is made apostolic vicar of Ticino An international conference is held 

at Bern to secure the protection of eopyiight. 

1887 Alcohol IS made a state monopoly. 

1888 The creation of a see at Lugano excites the opposition of the radicals. An important 

law for the protection of patents is passed. ^ 
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1889 Bismarck’s spy Wohlgemuth is expelled. Germany protests. Difficulties arising out 

of the Swiss custom of granting political asylum are settled 

1890 Religious not at Ticino The principal compulsory insurance against sickness and 

accident is accepted by popular vote 

1891 The federal constitution is amended so that fifty thousand citizens by the initiative ” 

can compel the fedeial authorities to piepare and submit to the people any reform 
m the constitution demanded by the petitioners. The establishment of a state 
or fedeial bank is appioved by the people The pui chase of the Central Railway by 
' the confederation is i ejected by popular vote- 

1893 The killing of animals in Jewish fashion is piohibited by exercise of the initiative 

1894 An attempt by the initiative to secuie the adoption for the government of a socialist 

scheme to provide employment fails 

lS9d A National exhibition is held at Geneva. Labour riots diiected against the employment 
of Italians cause many of these to leave Zuiich The eighteenth international con- 
gress on copyiight meets at Bern and takes steps for copyright reform m Germany 
and Great Britain. 

1897 The national council adopts a bill authorising the confederation to purchase the 

five principal railroads when the teims of the concessions expire. The proposals 
of the government as to a federal bank are rejected by the people An international 
congiesb foi the p» election ot labour is held at Zurich It votes in favour of the pro- 
hibition of Sunday laboui except under special conditions, for the restiiction of un- 
healthful trades and night-woik, for the betterment of the conditions of employ- 
ment for women and foi a working day of eight hours by legal enactment 

1898 The government authoiises the construction of the Simplon tunnel The people vote 

for the unification of the cantonal laws civil and criminal into a set of federal codes. 
The principle of the pin chase by the confederation of the piincipal railroads is ap- 
proved by popular vote The empiess Elizabeth of Austria is assassinated by an 
Italian anaichist in Geneva Expulsion of anai dusts follows. 

1899 The scheme for the establishment of the double initiative” is launched The law 

for the compulsory insurance of working men against sickness and accident is 
passed by the legislatiue 

1900 This proposal, however, is i ejected by the people by a laige majority The pro- 

posals for propoitional lepresentation m the national council and for the election 
of the fedeial council by the people (the “double initiative”) aie rejected by 
popular vote. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

1901 On representation of the Turkish government the federal council suppresses publica- 

tions of the party of Young Tuikey ciitieismg the sultan for the Armenian mas- 
sacres. Public opinion condemning the action of the council as a violation of the 
right of asylum finds expiession in many places Anti-Russian demonstrations are 
made at Geneva and Bern by socialists The socialist movement gams in strength 

1902 Difficulties with Italy over the publication in an anarchist organ at Geneva of an 

article reflecting on the murdered king Humbeit causes the tempoiary withdiawal 
of the diplomatic lepresentatives of the tw^o countries. A geneial strike in Geneva 
leads to distuibances which aie put down by troops The fedeial council issues a 
deeiee suppiessing such religious eongiegations or oideis as have not been author- 
ised by law The ladical democratic majoiity in the national council is considei- 
ably strengthened 

1903 A new pioteetive tarift is adopted by populai vote The Zionist congiess at B«lle votes 

to investigate Great Britain’s offer of land in East Africa for Jewish colonisation. 

1904 Arbitration treaty concluded with Great Britain, and new commeicial tieaties arranged 

with Geimany and Italy Constiuction of the Simplon tunnel hindered by discovery of 
hot spi mgs 

1905 The noith and south headings of the Simplon tunnel meet on Pebiuarv 24th Aibitiation 

tieaties latified with France, Austiia, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, and Norway. 

1906 Official inaugmation of the Simplon timnel by the president and the king of Italy, 

Ma> 19th 

1907 The government petitioned to conduct a plebiscite prohibiting the sale of absinthe (Feb ) 

Pioposals to build eleetiic lailway up the Matteihoin, and general railway activity. 
Strikes at Vevev, inv^olviiig the calling out of the militia; agreement aiiived at m 
A pill People of Geneva vote for a sepaiation of church and state 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA 

Written Specially for the Present W'ork 
By be. a S. EAPPOPOBT 

Antlior of “Russian History,” “The Curse of the Romanovs,” etc., etc 

“ Russia evolves very slowly, like an empire that is not of yesterday and 
that has ample time before it,” is one of Nietzsche’s remarks before his reason 
had hopelessly gone adrift in the vast ocean of insanity. This remark of the 
German poet-philosopher is true enough. What Nietzsche^ however, did not 
know or did not say is that one can hardly speak of any evolution, as far as 
general civilisation, intellectual culture, and development are concerned, of 
Russia as a whole Only a small mmority, the so-called ^ntelKgentia, has 
evolved mtellectually, not Russia itself. Here lies the fundamental differ- 
ence between Russia and the rest of Europe. 

There is a vast gulf, ever broadening, between the Russian intelligentia 
and the 'inoujiks. Thought and culture, nay even civilisation, seem to be 
limited to a select few. The bulk of the people has not only failed to advance 
from a state in which it was surprised by Jenghiz Khan, but it has actually 
retrograded to a more savage condition. Revolutions have passed over their 
heads without in the least affecting them. “The Russian masses,” says 
Leroy-Beaulieu (The Empire of the Czars), “have not felt the breath of 
either the Renaissance, or the Reformation, or the Revolution. All that has 
been done m Europe or America for the last four centuries, smce the time of 
Columbus and Luther, Washington and Mirabeau, is, as far as Russia is con- 
cerned, non-existent.” 

The people never think, or at least have not yet left that crude state of 
barbarism which precedes the dawn of civihsation; the first rays of thought 
have scarcely tinted with orient hues the dark horizon of ignorance and super- 
stition of the Russian population; the great events have failed to stir its 
mental inertia. I am, however, far from maintaining that the fault lies with 
the nature and national character of the people. The rich nature, the subtle 
spirit of the Slav, his power of adaptation and imitation make him not only 
accessible to western civilisation and culture but also capable of producing 
something which bears the impress of the peculiarity of the Slavonic genius. 
The intelligentia is now giving ample proof corroborating this statement. 
The Russian intelligentia has passed the phases of growing arid changing and 
doubting and has reached a condition of maturity, asserting its manhood and 
right. Before examining the intellectual development of the Russian intel- 
ligentia and the point it has reached, as compared with western Europe, we 
must try to find out the causes that first produced that gulf between the few 
and the many, and the circumstances that were instrumental in widening it. 

71 
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It is a mistake to imagine that the very first foundations of Russian 
intellectual development were laid by Peter the Great and that Russia, 
although behind western Europe in culture and civilisation, is still in her 
youthful vigour and freshness and will soon overtake the old world. There 
was a time, at the beginnmg of the eleventh century, when the Slavonic 
countries under the rule of the Norman conquerors were on the same level of 
civilisation as western Europe. The foundations were laid before the Nor- 
man invasion and very frequent were the relations between this people in 
the east and those in the north of Europe Long before the ninth century, 
Kiev was known to the inhabitants of Scandinavia. Many a jarl sought 
refuge there and many a merchant ship found its way to the shores of 
Russia On the road along which the commercial connection between the 
East Sea and Byzantium developed were situated the towns of Smolensk, 
Tchernigov, Pereiaslavl (cf. V. der Bruggen, Wie Rmsland Europdisch 
Wurde, p. 22). When the Norman princes, the Varangians, as they were called 
by the Slavonic nations,^ conquered these towns and subdued one tribe 
after the other, the existing civilisation developed rapidly under the pro- 
tection of the new rulers. Forth from Byzantium and Greece, from Italy, 
Poland, and Germany, with which countries the descendants of Rurik kept 
up a connection, western influence came to the north. Learned monks oamR 
from Byzantium,, architects, artisans, and merchants from Greece, Italy and 
Germany, and were instrumental in spreading the languages, customs and 
ideas of the west. Not only did the kniasi (princes) of Kiev build churches 
and edifices after the model of Greek and Italian art, but they established 
schools to which Vlariimir compelled his nobles and boyars to send their chil- 
dren. The commercial relations with the west and the south were very vivid 
and frequent, and on the market places of Kiev and Novgorod a motley crowd 
of Normans and Slavs, Hungarians, Greeks, Venetians, Germans, Arabs, and 
Jews were to be seen. 

The intellectual culture of the time had not yet, one must admit, pene- 
trated the masses of the Slavonic tribes Yet the Normans, as the propaga- 
tors of culture, speedily and easily merged into one with the conquered tribes, 
much easier perhaps than the Normans who came with William the Conqueror 
amalgamated with Bntons and Saxons m England Had the Tatar invasion 
not taken place, it is highly probable that the intellectual development of 
Russia would have followed the saiue lines as that of western Europe. The 
commercial and intellectual relations with the rest of Europe, so eagerly 
sought after and cultivated by the Norman princes, would have continued 
and brought the Slav countries in increasingly closer contact with the west 
mid under the influence of all the currents that were destined to traverse 
Europe later on. The Renaissance and the revival of learning which shed 
their light upon the dark medieval age (and only a few rays of which found 
their way to Russia by way of Poland at a much later period) would have 
made themselves felt in Russia. This was, however, not to happen. The 
Mongolian mvasion had actually cut off Russia from Europe, and brought it 
under the Tatar influence. The Norman civilisation, which was in a nascent 
^ate, was crushed; the threads connecting Russia with Europe were cut off. 
Ihe waveof Mongolian invasion had inundated the flat land situated between 
Europe and ^la, carried away and destroyed every vestige of western 
influence. Kiev, Moscow, Tver, Riazan, Tchernigov, and Smolensk were 
conquered by the hordes of the Great Khan, who from his seat somewhere in 
11 ^ China or in the centre of Asia sent down his generals and tax 
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Hundreds of thousands of Mongols came to Russia, mixed with the Slavs, 
and influenced habits, customs, civihsation, social life, administration and 
even language. The influence was a very far-reaching and deep one, Mon- 
golism has penetrated Russian life to a much higher degree than a Russian 
would care to admit or western Europeans have realised. Greater and 
greater became the gulf between the Russian and the Romance and Teutonic 
worlds. But that gulf might have been bridged over and Russia might have 
been saved, when the dawn of better and hapjiier days broke in, by another 
power: the influence of the church. Here again, however, owing to circum- 
stances, this in many respects civilising agent was powerless. 

In spite of all the reproaches hurled at the church, it must be admitted 
t^t it had all the education in its hands. In Russia, however, the case was 
different. From the very beginning, ever since Christianity was introduced, 
ever since Vladimir had accepted baptism in Kiev, the Russian people as 
Christians were divided into two distinct groups. Whilst the enthusiastic 
adherents of the new religion endeavoured to introduce the piety of Byzan- 
tium, the mass of the people, although nominally Christian, remained heathen 
in reality and has remained so up to the present. This was due to two rea- 
sons. Vladimir had accepted the Greek form of worship with its asceticism. 
Asceticism and monasticism, a retirement from the world, became the Chris- 
tian ideal. This ideal was too high, too unattainable and too foreign for 
reality and for daily life, whilst on the other hand the perfect Christians 
consiaered the life of the world as sinful and dangerous. Thus the clergy 
sought retirement in cloisters and monasteries and the mass, whilst accepting 
the ceremonies of Byzantium, had learned nothing of its eitliical teachings. 
The gulf thus arising between clergy and people was also due to another rea- 
son. The first members of the clergy were Greeks, monks coming from 
Byzantium, who spoke a language incomprehensible to the Slavs. The Rus- 
sian bishops, who gradually took the place of the learned eastern monks, and 
who could communicate with the people, were still too ignorant themselves. 
And then suddenly the Tatar invasion came. Connection with Byzantium 
was cut off The influx of the Greek clergy and Byzantine learning had 
ceased too early, before the Russians had had time to acquire some amount 
of knowledge to replace it. Thus whilst the intellectual development of the 
mass took place very slowly, the intellectual level of the clergy sank rapidly. 
The consequence was that when the Russian clergy met the people they were 
both on the same intellectual level, the priests had nothing to teach and had 
no prestige. This also explains, psychologically, the origin of so many reli- 
gious sects in Russia. Havmg no respect and no admiration for the ignorant 
priest, addicted to drink, the peasant goes his own way when he suddenly 
teels a craving for religious ideals. 

Thus the Mongolian invasion had cut off Russia from Europe and whilst 
the latter was passing through the phases of transition, approaching slowly 
but gradually the times of light and learning, Russia stood still. The Europe 
of the Renaissance was not a creatio ex nikdo: It was the result of. a slow 
process of development. The barbarians who had built their realms on the 
ruins of the ancient worlds, Hellas and Rome, had taken over the classical 
heritage left to them after the disappearance of the Roman Empire. Rude 
and barbarous, however, these new conquerors had no understanding for 
the value of the heritage and destroyed many of its richest treasures. Worlds 
of intellectual culture were lost. But slowly the age of understanding dawned 
and the former barbarians brought forth many of the treasures which they 
had relegated to the lumber-room, added many of their own, and blended 
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them into one whole. The result was the Grseco-Roman, Romance, and Teu- 
tonic civilisation. Crusades, Arabian civilisation passing by way of Spam, 
scholasticism. Reformation, Renaissance, revival of learning, the discovery of 
new worl^, the spread of commerce, scientific mventions and discoveries, 
stimulating the desire for learning and creating impulses in every new direc- 
tion — all these new and stirring events were so many phases through which 
European society and European life passed before they reached the state of 
modem development. Many were the streams and cross-currents that tra- 
versed Europe separately before they united and continued the more rapid 
advance of a new life and civilisation All this was lacking in Russia. Russia 
missed during its Mongolian period, the time of general transition. None of 
the forces which, although invisibly, were steadily furrowing the European 
soil and preparing it for the influx of fresh air and new hght, were at work in 
Russia. The phase of transition had not yet commenced. That period of 
constant change, of mmgled decadence and spiritual growth, that ceaseless 
blendmg of the old and the new, unnoticed at the tme but clearly distin- 
guished from the distance of later ages, was lacking in Russia. There was 
no pope, no powerful church, and consequently no Reformation and no spirit 
of individualism — no feudalism, no knights, no Crusades and no acquaintance 
with foreign lands, no spread of commerce, and no widenmg of the mental 
horizon of the people. There w'ere no learned monks copying Greek and 
Latin manuscripts, paving the way for scholasticism and modem thought. 
There was even no language in which the treasures of the ancient world could 
be communicated to the Slavs. Few people could write, few even count 
properly. 

There were no schools and the attempts to establish some such institu- 
tions during the seventeenth century failed. A school was founded at Mos- 
cow under Alexis, but here only a foreign language or two were taught. Its 
aim was to train translators for the government. There was no art, nor 
teclmical science. There were no medical men. The two or three foreign 
practitioners were considered as sorcerers. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century therefore Russia had abso- 
lutely no culture of her own. All that the Normans had established had been 
wiped out The Byzantine influence had no effect. And when after a strug- 
gle extending over three centuries the czardom of Moscow had thrown off the 
shackles of the Great Khan, liberated itself from thraldom and laid the foun- 
dations of the great empire of Russia, it had only established, on the ruins of 
the old Mongolian, a new state which was Mongolian and Tatar m its essence 
and spirit, in its customs and institutions, and had little or nothing in common 
with the rest of Europe. 

Moscow was the inheritor of Mongolism, the Czar was spiritually, and even 
physically, a descendant of Mongol prmces. Ivan IV married a Mongolian 
princess, his son nmrried a sister of the Mongol Godunov. They had actu- 
ally taken over the inheritance of the khans of Kiptchak. It was in this barren 
soil that Peter sowed the seed of European culture. What happened? 

Peter was imdoubtedly great and deserves this title. He was one of the 
great makers of Imtory. But though great in his plans, great in what he 
wished to accomplfeh, he was not great in what he really attained. He only 
saw the superficiality of European civilisation. He introduced it like some 
foreign product, like some fashionable article, like some exotic plant, without 
first askmg whether the national soil was propitious for its cultivation. He, 
at the utmost, created a hot-house atmosphere where his plants could vege- 
tate, and they remained what they originally were: exotic. He failed to see 
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that civilisation is the product of a long process of evolution, the natural pro- 
duct of the social and national conditions, drawing its life and sap from the 
inner forces of the people. Instead of making use of these inner forces of his 
people, he endeavoured to introduce civilisation by his power of will. He 
only had an eye for the effects but not for the causes that were working as 
the hidden springs. 

In Frarice, in England, in Germany, in all western Europe, civilisation, the 
moral and intellectual evolution, was a natural phenomenon, the effect of pre- 
vious causes. In Russia, civilisation was the outcome of a sudden revolution, 
the slavish, reluctant and half-hearted compliance with the commands of an 
individual wiU. The former was natural, the latter artificial. An evolution 
is a slow change, an unconscious and imperceptible process, finding a state 
prepared for innovation, a soil, furrowed and fertile, ready to receive the 
seed and to bring forth fruit. A revolution, on the other hand, is a radical, 
sudden change which seldom succeeds and, m most cases, calls forth reac- 
tions. In Western Europe there was, as we have see above, a time of transi- 
tion from the barbarous to the civihsed state. The morning of the Renais- 
sance had dawned upon mediaeval Europe and tinted with orient colours the 
sombre sky. The first rays appeared on the horizon of the Italian poets, 
dissipating the darkness here and there. The sun gradually rose higher and 
higher, penetrated the houses of the people and woke them (who had been 
lulled to sleep by the mysterious whisperings of superstition) from their pro- 
longed slumbers. They awoke, opened their windows and allowed the light 
of the morning to penetrate into their dark abodes. Not so in Russia. There 
the people were suddenly awakened, dragged out from the utter darkness, 
without any transition, into the broad midday of an artificial light. They 
opened their eyes, but the hght was too strong, too glaring; so they shut them 
again. Peter wanted to_ jump over three centuries and catch up with Europe. 
He established a fleet without Russian sailors, an administration with foreign 
administrators, an academy of science in a land without elementary school. 
He began a race with Europe but his people could not follow him. He bor- 
rowed everything from Europe and instead of giving his people a chance to 
develop naturally and freely, he crushed the spirit of independence and intro- 
duced a knout civilisation. Everything had to be done by order. He forced 
his people to swallow Europeanism. The bullc of his subjects, however, could 
not digest it. The consequence was that they could not follow the few, and 
remained far behind them. The gulf therefore between the few, who form 
the present intelligentia, and the great mass — a gulf which was but narrow 
towards the end of the sixteenth century when by way of Poland and Livonia 
a glimpse of the western sun penetrated into Russia — suddenly widened con- 
siderably. Thus the origin of the striking phenomenon which Russia offers 
in her intellectually high developed intelligentia and her uneducated, ignorant 
masses is to be sought m Russia’s past, in the absence of a period of transition, 
and in Peter’s misunderstanding the process of European civilisation, in his 
admiration for the effects, but utter ignorance of the causes that brought 
about these effects. 

There is, however, yet another factor — a factor which, whilst accounting 
for the existence of an intelligentia, or a coterie of intellectuals, and of an 
utterly ignorant mass, will also throw some hght upon the intellectual devel- 
opment of this very intelligentia and explain the reasons which compelled it to 
choose certain channels by which it sends forth the currents of its thoughts. 
This factor is the despotic government of the czars. If Russia’s unhappy 
past and Peter’s good intentions but great blunders produced the present 
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state of intellectual development in that country, the government of the 
Eeformer’s successors has done its very best to preserve this condition. 

The continuous policy of the Russian government to civilise by means of 
the knout has on the one hand brought about the result that not Russia but 
only a few Russians evolved intellectually and, on the other, it has given a 
certain direction to the thought and intellectual productions of these few. 
Even dunng the reign of Peter I or Catherine II, when the spirit of civilisa- 
tion began to move its wings, independent thought has had to sustain a fierce 
^ struggle against authority. In the most civilised countries of western Europe 
' ever and anon a cross-current of reaction traverses the stream of intellectual 
evolution: narrow-minded zealots, hypocritical bigots, false patriots, literary 
Gibeonites, gossiping old women arrayed in the mantles of philosophers, do 
their best to put fetters on the independent thought of man, to nip the free 
and natural intellectual development in the very bud by forcing it under the 
iron grip of tradition and authority. In western Europe, however, reac- 
tionary tendencies of the lovers of darkness are only exceptions,^ and will 
lead thought for a while into a side channel, but cannot stop the triumphant 
march onwards. Not so in Russia. 

In the empire of the czar thought is almost a crime and every means is 
employed to keep it witlun the boundaries prescribed by the governing 
power. To overstep these boundaries, to develop itself freely, and I might 
say naturally, is to declare war against authority, to revolt. The history of 
evolution of thought in Russia is therefore almost identical with the revolu- 
tionary movement. If whilst working on t,he construction of the temple with 
the right hand, the left has to wield the sword against a sudden attack of the 
enemy, the edifice can rise only very slowly. Renan says (in his Future of 
Science) that the great creations of thought appear in troublous times and 
that neither material ease nor even hberty contributes much to the originality 
and the energy of intellectual development. On the contrary the work of 
m,ind would only be seriously threatened if humanity came to be too much 
at its ease. Thank God! exclaims the Breton philosopher, that day is still 
far distant. The customary state of Athens, he continues, was one of terror; 
the security of the individual was threatened at every moment, to-day an 
exile, to-morrow he was sold as a slave. And yet in such a state Phidias pro- 
duced the Propylsea statues, Plato his dialogues and Aristophanes his satires. 
Dante would never have composed his cantos in an atmosphere of studious 
ease. The sackmg of Rome did not disturb the brush of Michael Angelo. 
In a word, the most beautiful things are born amid tears and it is in the midst 
of struggle , m the atmosphere of sorrow and suffering that humanity develops 
itself, that the human mind displays the most energy and activity in all direc- 
tions. But Renan was an individualist and aristocratic in his teachings; he 
seems to have in view only the individual, nay, the gemus. Suffering and 
oppression, physical, intellectual and moral, are schools where the strong 
gather more strength and come forth triumphant, but where the weaker are 
destroyed. What is true for the dite, for the very limited number of the 
chosen few, does not hold good for humanity at large, which is not strong 
enough to think when it is hungry, to fight against opposing forces and to 
hurl down the barriers erected against the advance of thought. Few indeed 
are those who can carry on the struggle^ to a successful issue. The Russian 
government, with its Mongolian traditions of autocracy, threw the great 
nation, which remained behind Peter’s forward^ march, back into complete 
indifference and apathy, into a state of submissive contentment, where, like 
a child, it kissed the rod that punished it, sometimes, cried like a child,' and 
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is lulled to sleep by tbe whisperings of mystic superstition and the vapours 
of 'oodki. 

Had not the populace a terrifying example in the martyrs of Eussian 
thought? A terrible destiny awaited mm who dared to step beyond the line 
traced by the hand of the government, who ventures to look over the wall 
erected by imperial ukase. “ The history of Russian thinkers,” says Alex- 
ander Herzen (Russland’s Sociale Zmtande, page 136), “is a long list of 
martyrs and a register of convicts.” Those whom the hand of the imperial 
government has spared died in the prime of youth, before they had time to 
develop, like blossoms hurrymg to qmt life before they could bear fruit. A 
Pushkm and a Lermontov fell in the prime of youth, one thirty-eight and the 
other twenty-seven years old, victims of the unnatural state of society. Rus- 
sia’s Beaumarchais, Griboiedov, found a premature end in Persia m his thirty- 
fifth year; Kolzov, the Russian Bums, Bielinski, the Russian Lessing, died 
in misery, the latter at the age of thirty-eight Czerncevski was tom from 
his literary activity and sent to Siberia. Dobrolubov sang his swan-song in 
his twenty-fifth year. Chaadaev, the friend of Schelling, was declared mad 
by order of the government. If such measures have kept the people in a 
state of ignorance and still lowered the already low level of civilisation, the 
autocratic rule has further, as it was unable to crush it, caused the intelli- 
gentia to turn its thoughts into a certain direction. 

If we follow the development of the Russian intelligentia we notice at once 
that all the currents of its intellectual life are, at the present time at least, 
converging into one centre, swelling the stream, that is already running high, 
to a vast and mighty ocean, which is sending its waters, through many chan- 
nels, all over Europe. This centre Is literature. Since the foundation of the 
Academy of Science by Peter the Great Russian achievements in the domains 
of science, technical education, art, sculpture, music, painting, history and 
philosophy have been very small. 

In science and art the Russians liave produced nothing of importance, 
nothing original. Mendeleev, Lobatshevski, Pirogov, Botkm, Soloviev are 
a few scientific names of some eminence but they are few as compared with 
Europe and America. Many others, who are known to the western world 
as Russians, are in reality Germans or Armenians. The great historian, 
Karamzin, was of Tatar extraction. In the domain of art Vereshchagin was 
a Russian, but Ainasowski was an Armenian, Brulov a Prassian and Antokolski 
a Jew (cf. Bruggen, Das hewtige Rmsland, p. 182). 

Russia has had no Spinoza and no Kant, no Newton and no Spencer. 
Since the foundation of the University of Moscow in 1755, some semblance of 
Russian philosophy has appeared but a Soloviev and a Grote, a Troitski and 
a Preobrajenski have only introduced the philosophy of Germany, Prance, 
and England into Russia, but not worked out their own philosophical sys- 
tems. Thus, whilst Russian scientists, technicians, artists and even musi- 
cians have to go abroad to complete their education, Russian philosophers 
borrow from Hegel or Descartes, from Locke or Comte. This is, however, 
not the case with Russian literature. Russia has quickened her development 
in the realm of literature. Her decades were centuries, l^pidly she has lived 
through phases of growth and evolution, of achievement and reflection which 
have filled long periods in other people’s lives. The peaks of Russian creative 
power in this domain, the productions of Pushkin and Turgeniev, of Lermon- 
tov, Dostoievski and Tolstoi proudly face the heights of hterary western 
Europe. 

Whilst, however, the Russian genius of the intelligentia centred its force 
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in literature, this literature bears the unmistakable trait, that distinguishes 
it from European hterature, of having a tendency to teach and of taking 
a moral aspect. Russian hterature on the whole has not entered the sphere 
of artistic interest; it has always been a pidpit whence the word of instruction 
came forth. With very few exceptions, like Merejkovski and Andreev, the 
Russian author is not practising art for art’s sake {Vart four I’art), but is 
pursuing a goal, is accomphshing a task. 

The Russian literatiue is a long cry of revolt, a continuous sigh or an 
admonition. Taine says, somewhere, when speaking of Stendhal and Balzac’ 
“They love art more than men — they are not writing out of sympathy for 
the poor, but out of love for the beautiful.” This is just what the Russian 
modem author is not doing. The intellectual and instructive moments pre- 
dominate over the emotional and artistic. 

This state of Russia’s intellectual development is explained by what has 
been stated above. It is due to the sudden introduction of western manners 
fl.T>d civilisation, followed by a powerful foreign influence on the one hand, and 
the social and political state of the country on the other. When Peter had 
suddenly laimched Russia — which was floating like some big hulk between 
Asia and Europe — towards the west, the few who helped him in this endeavour 
came under the complete influence of western thought and roanners. St. 
Petersburg soon became a Versailles in mimature. Voltaire, Diderot, and the 
encyelopasdists governed and shaped Russian thought and Russian society. 
But not only France — Germany too, and England, Byron and his_ individual- 
ism, had gained great sway in Russia. The independence of Russian thought 
and its intellectual development only dates from about 1840. When it 
awoke at that tune, when it became conscious of itself, it felt that it had a 
great work, a great mission, to fulfil. Surrounded on one side by a people that 
were ignorant, ready to sink lower and lower; opposed, on the other, by a 
government that did its best to check individualism and independence in 
every possible way — the Russian intelligentia felt its great responsibility. 

Surrounded by a population whose mental development was on a very low 
level, the atmosphere was and still is not propitious for the cultivation of 
art or science, whilst the Russian author had no time simply to admire the 
beautiful in nature, but was compelled to look round and try what good he 
could do. Thus Russian genius concentrated itself in literature as the best 
vehicle to expose the state of Russian society. The Russian writer became 
an apostle. He was not anxious to be artistic, to shape his style and to be 
fascinating, but to give as true a picture of Russian life as he possibly could, to 
show the evil and to suggest the remedy. 

Such, in broad lines, was, and stiU is, the state which the few, whom we 
termed the Russian intelligentia, have reached in their mtellectual develop- 
ment. In a moment of strength the Russian genius has attained itself, with 
self-assertmg individuality. Its task is great, its obstacles are manifold, but it 
fights valiantly and moves on steadily. This only applies to the few. When 
the day of political freedom will dawn for Russia, then and then only the 
great evolution and the intellectual development of Russia itself, of the 
Russian people as a whole, will begin On the day when civil and 
religious despotism, that everywhere crushes individuality, ceases, then the 
genius of the Russian people will spread its pimons, and the masses will 
awake from their inertia to new Ufe, like the gradual unfolding of spring into 
summer. 
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LAND AND PEOPLE AND EARLY HISTORY 

[To 1054 A.U] 

EXTENT, CONPIGITEA.TION, AND CLIMA.TB 

To arrive at a just appreciation of Russia’s genius we must have a knowl- 
edge of the soil that nourishes her, the peoples that inhabit her, and the history 
through which she has passed. Lot us begin with nature, soil, and climate. 

The first fact that strikes us in regard to the Russian empire is its vast- 
ness.‘ Its colossal dhneiisions are so out of proportion to the smaUness of 
the greatest among European states, that, to biing them within the sphere 
of human imagiaation, Alexander von Humboldt, one of the greatest scien- 
tists of his century, makes the statement that the portion of the globe under 
Russia’s dommion is greater than the entire surface of the moon at its full. 

The territories of that vast empire acknowledge no limits; its vast plains 
stretch toward the heart of the old continent, as far as the huge peaks of 
central Asia; they are stopped between the Black and the Caspian seas by 
the great wall of the Caucasus, whose foot is planted below the sea-level, 
and the height of whose summits exceeds by eight hundred feet that of Mont 
Blanc 

In lakes Ladoga and Onega, in the northwest, Russia possesses the greatest 
lakes in Europe, in Lake Baikal, in Siberia, the greatest in Asia, in the 
Caspian and Aral seas, the greatest m the world. Her rivers equal her plains 
in proportion . the Obi, the Yenisei, the Amur, in Asia ; the Dnieper, the 
Don, the Volga, in Europe The central artery of Russia is the Volga — a 
river that, m its winding course of nearly twenty-four hundred miles, is not 
altogether European. Nine tenths of the Russian territory are as yet nearly 
empty of inhabitants, and nevertheless the population, according to the 
census of 1897, taken over all the empire except Finland, numbered 129,000,- 
000; and the annual increase is very nearly two million. 

^ According to recent computations the Russian Empire covers an area oi 8,660,000 square 
miles — about one sixth of the land surface of the globe, 
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Europe is distmguished from other regions of the globe by two characteris- 
tics which make her the home of civilisation : her land is cut into by the seas — 
“cut into bits,” as Montesquieu says; she is, according to Humboldt, “an 
articulated peninsula ” ; her other distinctive advantage is a temperate 
climate which, in great measure the result of her configuration, is duplicated 
nowhere under the same latitude Russia alone, adhering solidly to Asia 
by her longest dimension, bordered on the north and northwest by icy seas 
which permit to the borders few of the advantages of a littoral, is one of the 
most compact and eminently continental countries of the globe. 

She is deprived of the even, temperate climate due to Europe’s articulated 
structure, and has a continental climate — nearly equally extreme in the 
rigour of its winters and the torrid heat of its summers. Hence the mean 
temperature varies 

llie isothermal lines extend in summer toward the pole; in winter they 
sink southward, so that the greater part of Russia is included m January in 
the rigid, in July m the torrid zone. Her very vastness condemns her to 
extremes The bordering seas are too distant or too small to serve her as 
reservoirs of warmth or basins of coolness. Nowhere else in the Occident 
are to be found winters so long and severe, summers so burning. Russia is a 
stranger to the great influences that moderate the climate of the rest of 
Europe — the gulf stream and the winds of the Sahara. The long Scandi- 
navian peninsula, stretchmg between Russia and the Atlantic, deflects from 
her coasts the great warm current flowmg from the New World to the Old. 
In place of the gulf stream and the African deserts it is the polar snows of 
Europe, and Siberia, the frozen north of Asia, that hold the predominating 
influence over Russia. The Ural range, by its insignificant elevation and its 
perpendicularity to the equator, is but an inconsiderable barrier to these 
influences. In vain does Russia extend south into the latitude of Pau and 
Nice; nowhere this side the Caucasus will she find a rampart agamst the winds 
of the north. The conformation of the soil, low and flat, leaves her open to 
all the atmospheric currents — from the parching breath of the central Asian 
deserts to the winds of the polar region. 

This lack of mountains and inland seas deprives Russia of the necessary 
humidity brought to the rest of Europe by the Atlantic and laid up for it in 
the store-houses of the Alps. The ocean breezes reach her only wlien empty 
of refreshing vapours, those of Asia are wrung dry long before they touch 
her confines. The further the continent stretches, the greater its poverty of 
rain At Kazan the ramfall is but half that of Paris. Hence the lack, over 
an enormous southern region, of the two prmcipal elements of fertility — 
warmth and moisture; hence in part those wide, woodless, arid, un-European 
steppes in the southeast of the empire. 

THE SIMILARITY OF EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RUSSIA 

One whole formed of two analogous halves, Russia is in nowise a child of 
Europe; but that is not to say that she is Asiatic — that we can shelve her 
among the dormant and stationary peoples of the far East. Far from it: 
Russia is no more Asiatic than she is European. But in all physical essentials 
of structure, climate, and moisture, she is opposed to historical, occidental 
Europe; in all these she is in direct relation with the bordering countries of 
^la. Europe proper naturally begms at the narrowing of the continent 
between the Baltic and the Black seas. 

In the southeast there is no natural barrier between Russia and Asia; 
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therefore the geogra]phers have in turn taken the Don, the Volga, the Ural, 
or again the depression of the Obi, as boundaries. Desert steppes stretch 
from the centre of the old contment into Russia by the door left open between 
the Ural chain and the Caspian. From the lower course of the Don to the 
Aral Sea, all these low steppes on both banks of the Volga and the Ural rivers 
form the bed of an old, dried-up sea, whose borders we can still trace, and whose 
remnants constitute the great salt lakes known as the Caspian and the Aral 
seas. By a hydrographical accident which has had an enormous influence 
upon the character and destinies of the people, it is into one of these closed 
Asiatic seas that the Volga, the great artery of Russia, empties, after turning 
its back upon Europe almost from its very source. 

To the north of the Caspian steppes, from latitude 62 ° to the uninhabitable 
polar regions, the longest meridional chain of mountains of the old continent 
forms a wall between Russia and Asia. The Russians m olden days called it 
the “belt of stone,” or “belt of the world”; but, despite the name, the Ural 
indicates the end of Asia on the one side, only to mark its recommencement, 
almost unaltered, on the European slope. Descending gradually by ter- 
races on the European side, the Ural is less a chain than a plateau crowned 
with a line of slight elevations. It presents principally low ridges covered 
with forests, like those of the Vosges and the Jura. So greatly depressed is 
the centre that along the principal passes between Russia and Siberia (from 
Perm to lekaterinburg, for example) the eye looks m vain for the summits; 
in constructmg a raflroad through the pass the engineers had no long tunnels 
to build, no great difficulties to surmount. At this high altitude, where the 
plains are snow-bound during six or seven months, no peak attains the limit 
of eternal snows, no valley enbosoms a glacier. 

In reality the Ural separates neither the climates, nor the fauna and flora. 
Extending almost perpendicularly from north to south, the polar winds blow 
almost equally unhmdered along botli sides; on both, the vegetation is the 
same. It is not till the heart of Siberia is reached — the upper Yenisei and Lake 
Baikal — that one finds a different soil, a new flora and fauna. The upheaval 
of the Ural failed to wipe out the resemblance and the unity of the two regions 
it divides. Instead of a wall between the Russias, it is merely a store-house 
of mmeral wealth. In the rocks, of eruptive or metamorphie origin, are 
veins of metals not found m the regular strata of the great platms. It no 
more separates one from the other than does the river of the same name; 
and when one day Siberia shall boast a denser population, the Ural will be 
regarded as the axis, the backbone of the two great halves of the empire. 

THE DUALISM OP NOETH AND SOUTH 

Unity in immensity is Russia’s chief characteristic. From the huge wall 
of the Caucasus to the Baltic this empire, m itself greater than all the rest of 
Europe, in its numerous provinces presents perhaps less variety of climate 
than west European countries whose area is ten or twelve times less. This is 
on account of the flat uniformity And yet, underlymg this homogenity of 
climate and configuration, nature has marked with special characteristics and 
a distnct individuality a number of regions which, divided into two groups, 
embrace all European Russia. Equally flat, with a climate nearly equally 
extreme, these two great zones, notwithstandmg their similarity, present a 
remarkable contrast in soil, vegetation, moisture, and most other physical 
and economic conditions. One is the forest region, the other the woodless 
zone of the steppes; they divide the empire into almost equal halves. ^ 
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From the opposition, from the natural dualism of the steppe and the forest, 
has sprung the historiaal antagonism and the now-ended strife between the 
two halves of Russia — the struggle between the sedentary north and the 
nomad south; between the Russian and the Tatar; between the Muscovite 
state laid m the forest region, and the free Cossacks, children of the steppes. 
The forest region, though ceaselessly diminished by euttmg, still remains the 
more extensive. 0ccup3dng the entire north and centre, it grows wider 
from east to west, from Kazan to Kiev. 

Beyond the polar circle no tree can withstand the intensity and perman- 
ence of the frost. On both sides of the Ural, in the neighbourhood of Siberia, 
stretch vast boggy plains (toundras), perpetually frost-bound, and clothed 
with moss. In these latitudes no cultivation is possible, no pasturage but 
lichens is to be obtamed, no animal but the reindeer can exist. Hunting and 
fishing are the sole occupations of the [few inhabitants who make their 
dwelling in these lands of ice. 

The soil of the wooded plains, at least in the northwest, from the White 
Sea to the Niemen and the Dnieper, is low, swampy, and peaty, intersected 
by and sandy hills. The Valdai Hills, the highest plateau, scarcely attain 
the height of one thousand feet. This region is nch in springs and is the 
source of all the great rivers. The flatness of the land prevents the rivers 
from assuming a distmctly marked course, and as no ridge intervenes, their 
waters at the thaw run together and form enormous swamps; or, travellmg 
slowly down -undefined slopes, fonn at the bottom vast lakes like the Ladoga, 
a veritable inland sea, or strings of wretched little pools, like the eleven hun- 
dred lakes in the government of Archangel 

The population, though scattered over wide expanses and averaging less 
than fifteen to the square mile, fails to wring from the unfriendly soil a suffi- 
cient nourishment. Wheat will not thrive; barley, rye, and flax alone flour- 
ish. A multitude of small industries eke out the livelihood for which agri- 
culture is insufficient. 

The augmentation of the scattered population is scarcely perceptible 
having, so to speak, reached the point of saturation Russia can hope for an 
increase of wealth and population m this desolate northland only upon the 
introduction into it of industrial pursuits, as in the case of Moscow and the 
Ural regions. 

Russian civilisation finds a great, though by no means insurmountable 
obstacle in the extremes of temperature. It must be remembered that Europe 
enjoys a temperate climate unparalleled in her fairest colonies, wlule other 
continents, for analagous reasons, labour under much the same disadvantages 
as Russia The climate of the northern portion of the United States greatly 
resembles that of south Russia, while New York, Peimsylvania, and the New 
England states pass through the same extremes of temperature as the steppes 
of the Black Sea. 

THE SOIL OP THE BLACK LANDS AND THE STEPPES 

The Black Lands, one of the largest and most fertile agricultural tracts in 
the world, occupy the upper part of the woodless zone at its juncture with the 
forest and lake district. Obtaining moisture and shelter from the latter, the 
Black Lands enjoy much more favourable climatic conditions than the steppes 
of the extreme south They derive their name ( tchemoziom) from a stratum 
of black humus, of an average depth of from one and a half to five feet, con- 
sisting partly of loam, partly of oily clay mixed with organic substances. It 
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dries rapidly and is thereupon reduced to a fine dust; but ii absorbs moisture 
with equal promptitude, and after a rain takes on the appearance of a coal- 
black paste The formation of this wonderfully fertile layer is attributed to 
the slow decomposition of the steppe grasses, accumulated during many cen- 
turies. 

The tchemozmn circles like a belt across European Russia, from Podoha 
and Kiev on the southwest beyond Kazan in the northeast; after the inter- 
ruption of the Ural ridge it reappears in Siberia m the southern part of Tobolsk. 
The trees disappear altogether as we advance southwards, till not even a bush 
is to be _seen._ Nothing is visible to the eye but hundreds of miles of fertile 
black soil, a limitless field stretching beyond the horizon. As a consequence 
of its fertility this portion of Russia is most populous; the population increases 
steadily, as railways are constructed and as agriculture gains upon the sur- 
rounding steppes. 

Between the Black Lands and the southern seas lie the steppes proper 
wherein the dead level of the country, the absence of aU arboreal vegetation, 
and the summer droughts attain their maximum. These great plains, cover- 
ing over half a million miles of Europe, include many different qualities of 
soil, destined to as many different ends. 

The sandy, stony, salme steppes will forever be unfit for cultivation. The 
fertile steppes which occupy the greater part of the space between the Black 
Lands and the Black Sea and the sea of Azov consist of a layer of black vege- 
table mould ready for cultivation and teemmg with fertility. The grass, 
growing five or six feet high, in rainy seasons even higher, accounts in some 
measure for the absence of woods: its rapid luxuriant growth would smother 
young trees 

The virgin steppe with its rank vegetation — the steppe of history and 
poetry — diminishes day by day, and will soon disappear before the agri- 
cultural invasion. The legendary Ulcraine has almost lost its wild beauty; 
Gogol’s steppe, like Cooper’s prairie, will soon be but a memory — 
lost in the black belt. The long delay m opening up these grassy plains is 
due as well to the lack of water and wood as to the lack of workers.^ The lack 
of water is difficult to remedy, hence the plams are bound to experience alter- 
nately good and bad years; hence, also, the frequent famines in lands which 
otherwise might be regarded as the storehouse of the empire. 

Perhaps an even greater drawback is the lack of trees; thereby the popula- 
tion is deprived both of fuel and of materials for building Stalks of the tall 
steppe-grasses and the dung of the flocks, which otherwise would go to the 
soil, supply it with a fuel that would not suffice for a dense population. The 
introduction of railroads and the openmg of coal mines wiU, however, remedy 
little by little these evils, by supplying fuel and restonng the manure to the 
soil. The proximity to the estuaries of the great rivers and to the Black Sea 
renders the position of these steppes especially favourable to trade with 
Europe. 

The Ural-Caspian depression is as truly a desert as the Sahara. It contains 
but few oases. These salme steppes sink m part below the sea level, like the 
Caspian itself, whose ancient basm they formed, and which now, narrowed 
and sunk, lies about eighty-five feet below the Black Sea’s surface. This 
region is of all European Russia the barest, the driest, and the most exposed 
to extreme seasons It is decidedly Asiatic in soil, climate, flora, fauna, and 
inhabitants. This barren steppeland, covering three hundred thousand square 
miles, has less than a million and a half inhabitants. It is good for nothing 
but pasturage, and is therefore overrun with nomad Asiatic tribes. 
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We caimot coAsider as Russian in character the Caucasus and the southern 
coast of the Crimea; these present an entirely different aspect, and are as 
varied as the real Russia is monotonous. In the valleys^ of the Caucasus 
appear again forests — absent from the centre of the empire southwards — 
dense and vigorous^ not thin and scattered and monotonous as in the north. 
Here fruit-trees thrive; and all varieties of plant life for which Russia seeks in 
vain over her wide plains, from the shores of the ice-bound north to the Black 
Sea — the vine, which on the banks of the Don finds but a precarious exist- 
ence; the mulberry-tree; the olive. Few are the fruits that cannot prosper 
in the hanging gardens of the Crimea suspended above the sea, or in Trans- 
caucasia where, not content with having 
introduced successfully the cultivation of 
cotton and the sugar cane, the Russian 
merchants are anxious to establish tea 
plantations. 

DIVERSITY OF RACES 

The number of diverse races is ac- 
counted for by the configumtion of Rus- 
sia. Lacking defined boundaries to east 
and west, Russia has been open always 
to invasion — she has been the great high- 
way of emigration from Asia into Europe. 
The strata of human alluvions have no- 
where been more numerous, more mingled, 
more broken or inharmonious than on this 
flat bed, where each wave, pushed by the 
one behind it, encountered no obstacle 
other than the wave which had preceded. 
Even since historical times it is difficult 
to enumerate the peoples who have fol- 
lowed one another upon Russian soil — 
who have there formed empires more or 
less durable: Scythian, Sarmatian, Goth, 
Avar, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Chazar, 
Petcheneg, Lithuanian, Mongol; Tatar; 
without counting the previous migrations 
of the Celts and Teutones, or of peoples whose very names have perished, 
but among whom even the most obscure have left upon the population some 
impression whose origin to-day it is impossible to trace. 

While the configuration of Russia has left her open to every invader, the 
structure of her soil forbade the development of the invaders into organised 
nations independent of one another. Instead of being the consequence 
of slow development by physical causes, this multiplicity of races and 
tribes is an historical heritage. Without considermg the glacial regions of 
the north, uninhabitable save for hunters and fishers, or the sandy and saline 
steppes of the southeast, where wander only pastoral nomads, this complexity 
of races and tnbep, far from being a result of adaptation to the soil — far 
from being in harmony with physical conditions, is directly opposed to them. 
Far from having a tendency to race diversion, the natural conditions made for 
unity and harmony. The absence of boundaries made it impossible for the 
different tribes to isolate themselves. 
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In the immense quadrilateral comprised between the glacial ocean and the 
Black Sea, between the Baltic and the Ural, there is not a single mountain — 
not a single dividing line. Over this even surface the different tribes have 
been obliged to scatter at random — just as the waters have flowed together, 
having no ridge to separate them, no banks to contain them. Thus, while 
custom, religion, and language prevented their mingling, they were yet 
obliged to live side by side . to invade one another, to mingle one with another 
without loss of individuality, as the rivers which flow together without con- 
founding their waters. _ Exhausted in the effort to spread over too large 
expanses, or broken up into fragments, all these races have the more easily 
submitted to the dommation of one rule; and under this domination they 
have been the more rapidly unified and mingled. Prom this fusion, begun 
centuries ago under the Christian empire and the Muscovite sovereignty, have 
sprung the Russian people — that mass of about 129,000,000 souls, which, 
compared with other peoples, resembles the sea devouring its own shores, a 
sea dotted with islands which it swallows one by one. 

Out of the seemmg chaos of Russian ethnology emerge definitely three 
prmcipal elements — Finn, Tatar, and Slav, which last has to-day to a great 
extent absorbed the other two. Not counting the three millions of Jews 
in the west, the seven or eight hundred thousand Rumanians in Bessarabia, 
the eight or nine hundred thousand Germans of the Baltic provinces and the 
southern colonies; without counting the Kalmucks of the steppe of the lower 
Volga, the Cucassians, the Armenians, the Georgians, and the whole babel 
of the Caucasus — all the races and tnbes which have invaded Russia in 
the past and all which inhabit her to-day can be traced to one of these three 
races. As far back as history goes, are to be found upon Russian soil, under 
one name or another, representatives of aU these three groups; and. their 
fusion is not yet so complete that we cannot trace their origin, their dis- 
tinctive characteristics, or their respective original domm'ions. 

The Finnish tribe seems in olden tunes to have occupied, the most exten- 
sive territory in what is to-day called Russia. It is manifestly foreign to 
Aryan or European stock, whence, with the Celts and Latins, Germans and 
Slavs, most of the European peoples have sprung. Ethnological classifi- 
cations usually place the Finns m a more or less comprehensive group known 
variously as Turanian, Mongolian, and Mongoloid 

The Mongols, properly so called, with the Tatars are usually arranged 
beside the Finns in the Ural-Altaic group; which, on the other hand, rejects 
the Chinese and other great nations of oriental Asia. This classification 
appears to be the most reasonable; but it must be noticed that this Ural- 
Altaic group is far from presenting the same homogeneousness as the Aryan 
or Semitic group. The relationship between the numerous branches is far 
less fundamental than between Latin and German; it is probably far more 
remote than that between the Brahman or Gheber of India and the Celt 
of Scotland or Brittany; at bottom it is perhaps less close than between 
the Indo-European and the Semite. 

The Finns 

The Finnish race, which outside of Hungary is almost entirely com- 
prised within European Russia, numbers five or six millions, divided into 
a dozen different tribes. To the Hungarian family in the north belongs 
the only Finnish people which ever played an important r61e in Europe, 
®r arrived at a high state of civilisation — the Magyars of Hungary. In 
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tlie northwest we find the Finns properly so called; they are subdivided into 
two or three tribes, the Suomi, as they designate themselves, constituting 
the only tribe in the whole empire that possesses a national spirit, a love 
of country, a history, and a literature; also the only one that has escaped 
the slow absorption by which their kindred have been swallowed up. They 
form five-sixths of the population of the grand duchy of Finland — a popu- 
lation almost wholly rural. A Swedish element mingled with German and 
Russian is predominant in the cities. 

St. Petersburg is, truth to tell, built in the midst of Finnish territory; 
the immediate surroundii^s only are russified, and that quite recently: 

even half a century ago Russian was 
not understood in the hai^ets lying at 
the very gates of the capital. To this 
Finnish branch belong tfo Livs, a tribe 
nearly extmct, which has given its name 
at Livonia; also the Lapps — the last, 
physically the ugliest, morally the least 
developed, of all the branches of this 
tribe. 

The race is almost infinitely sub- 
divided; its members profess all the 
religions from Shamanism to Moham- 
medanism, from Greek orthodoxy to 
Lutheranism. They are nomadic, like 
the Lapp; pastoral, like the Bashidr; 
sedentary and agricultural like the 
Esth and the Fmn. They have adopted 
the customs and spoken the language 
of each and all, have been ruled by 
peoples of different origins, have been 
russified after having been partially 
tatarised — all these mfluences contrib- 
uting to break up the race mto insig- 
nificant fragments. As numerous as 
their Hungarian kindred, the Finns of 
the Russian Empire are far from be- 
CRttssian) ing able to claim an equal political sig- 

nificance. 

Is it true t!l^t the alliance with the Finns is for Russia an irremediable 
cause of inferiority? It is doubtful. In their isolation and disruption, 
hampered by the thankless soil upon which they dwell, the Fmns have been 
unable to achieve an original development; as compensation, they have 
everywhere manifested a smgular facility of assimilation with more developed 
races with which they have come m contact; they allowed themselves easily 
to be overwhelmed by a civilisation which they themselves were unable 
to onginate: if they possessed no blood-ties with Europe, they placed no 
obstacles in the way of annexation by her. Their religion is the best proof. 
The majority have long been Christians; and it is prmcipaUy Christianity 
which _hp led the way to their fusion with the Slavs and their assimilation 
into civilised Europe. _ From Hungary to the Baltic and the Volga, they 
have accepted with docility the three prmcipal historical forms of Christianity; 
the most modem, Protestantism, has thriven better among the Finnish and 
Bsthonic tribes than among the Celtic, Iberian, and Latin peoples. 
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If we seek in language an unmistakable sign of race and intelligence, 
it must' be admitted that certain Finns — the Suomi of Fmland like the 
Magyare of Himgaiy — have brought their agglutinated languages to a 
perlection which for power, harmony, and wealth of expression well bears 
comparison with our most complex flexional languages. If it is true that 
the Fmns are related to the Mongols, they have certainly the virtues of that 
race, which holds its own so well in its struggle with Europe: they possess 
the same stability, patience, and perseverance; hence perhaps the fact that 
to every country and every state which has felt their influence the Finns 
have communicated a singular power of resistance, a remarkable vitality. 


ETHNOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIONS 

The Finn has become Christian; the Turk or Tatar, Moslem; the Mongol, 
Buddhist: to this ethnological distribution of religion there are few excep- 
tions. Hereto are attributable the causes of the widely different destinies 
of these three groups — particularly the neighbourmg Finns and Tatars. 

It is religion which has prepared the one for its European existence; it is 
rehgion which has made that existence impossible for the other. Islam 
has given the Tatar a higher and more precocious civilisation; it has inspired 
him to build flourishing cities like the ancient Sarai and Kazan, and to found ^ 
powerful states in Europe and Asia; it has achieved for him a brilliant past, 
while exposing him to a future full of difficulties: while saving him from 
absorption into Europe, it has left him completely outside the gate of modem 
civilisation. 

It is the Tatais who have given to the Russians the name of Mongols, 
to which the Tatars themselves have but a questionable right. In any 
case the title is not applicable to the true Russians, who have at most but 
a drop or two of Mongol blood in their veins, and less of Tatar than the 
Spaniards have of Moorish or Arab. 

At the same time with the process of absorption and assimilation of 
the Finnish element, another process has for centuries been gomg on — an 
inverse process of secretion and elimination of the Tatar and Moslem ele- 
ments which Russia found herself imable to assimilate. After their sub- 
mission a great number of Tatars left Russia, being unwifling to become the 
subjects of the infidels whose masters they had been. Before the progress 
of Cliristianity they spontaneously retreated to the lands still dominated 
by the law of the prophet. After the destraction of the Khanates of Kazan 
and Astrakhan, they tended to concentrate in the Cnmea and the neighbour- 
ing straits — in what up to the eighteenth century was known as Little 
Tartary; after the conquest of the Crimea by Catherme II they took their 
way still farther toward the empire of their Turkish brethren. Even in 
our own time, after the war of Sebastopol and after the conquest of the Cau- 
casus, the emigration of the Tatars and the Nogaians began agam on an enor- 
mous scale, together with that of the Circassians.^ In the Crimea the Tatar 
population, already diminished by one-half in the time of Catherme II, is to- 
day scarcely one-fifth of what it was at the time of the annexation to 
Russia The introduction of obligatory military service in the year 1874 drove 
them out in large numbers. By defeat and' voluntary exile have the 
Tatars been reduced to insignificant groups in a country where, formerly, 
they reigned for centuries — m some parts of which even they were the sole 
inhabitants.^ 
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THE SLAVS 

As to the Slavs, who form the nucleus of the Russian population, it is now 
generally recognised that they migrated to Russia from the neighbourhood 
of the parpatman Mountains. The Byzantine annalists of the sixth and the 
beginnmg of the seventh centuries, speaking of the Slavs, whom tbejr called 
Sklaboi, a name appearing as early as the end of the fifth century, distinguish 
two branches of them- the ^ts, living from the Danube to the mouth 
of the Dnieper; and the Slavs, properly so named, living northeast of 
, the Danube and as far to the east as the source of the Vistula, and on the 
' right bank of the Dniester. In this, their statement agrees with that of 
I Jomandes,^ the historian of the Goths. Some Russian scholars suppose 

that before coming to the Danube the Slavs lived 
near the Carpathians, whence they invaded the 
Byzantine empire. These encroachments, begin- 
nmg as far back as the third century, resulted 
in the penetration of the Slavs into 
southern Austria and the Balkan pen- 
insula. Byzantine annalists of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, Procopius 
and the emperor Maurice, who had to 
fight the Slavs in person, speak of 
them as bemg ever on the move: 
“ They live in woods and on the banks 
of rivers, m small hamlets, and are always 
ready to change their abode.” At the same 
time these Byzantme annalists describe this 
people as exceedingly fond of liberty. “ Prom 
the remotest period,” says Procopius , “ the 
Slavs were Imown to live as democracies; 
they discussed their wants in popular assem- 
blies or folkmotes.” “The Slavs are fond of 
liberty,” wiites the emperor Maurice®; “they 
cannot bear unlimited rulers, and are not 
easily brought to submission.” The same 
anguage is used also by the emporor Leo./ 
“The Slavs,” says he, “are a free people, 
strongly opposed to any subjection.” If the 
Byzantine historians do not speak of the in- 
vasion of the Slavs into the limits of the 
_ empire during the second part of the seventh 
century, it is because their migration took at this* time another direction : 
from the Carpathians they moved toward the Vistula and the Dnieper. 

Durmg the ninth century, the time of the founding of the first principali- 
ties, the Dnieper, with its numerous affluents on both sides, formed the 
limit of the Slavonic settlements to the east This barrier was broken only 
by the Viatitchi, stretching as far to the northeast as the source of the Oka. 
On the north the Slavs reached the great Valdai plateau from which Russia’s 
largest rivers descend, and the southern part of the great lake region, that of 
Emen® 

There is no indication that the race is deficient in genius. It was the 
Slavs who opened the way to the west by two great movements which inau- 
gurated the modem era — the Renaissance and the Reformation; by the 
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discovery of the laws that govern the universe, and the plea for liberty ol 
thought. The Pole Copernicus was the herald of Galileo; the Czech, John 
Huss, the precursor of Luther. Poland and Bohemia, the two Slav peoples 
most nearly connected with the west by neighbourhood and religion, can cite a 
long list oi men distinguished in letters, science, politics, and war. Ragusa 
alone could furnish an entire gallery of men talented along all lines. There 
where remoteness from the west and foreign oppression have made study 
impossible and prevented single names from becoming widely known, the 
people have manifested their genius in songs which lack none of the qualities 
iiiherent in the most splendid poetry of the west. In that popular impersonal 
literature which we admire so frankly 
in the romanceros of Spain, the ballads 
of Scotland and Germany, the Slav, 
far _ from yielding the palm to the 
Latin or the Teuton, perhaps excels 
both. Nothing more truly poetical 
exists than the pesmes of Servia or the 
doumas of Little Russia; for, by a sort 
of natural compensation, it is among 
the Slavs least initiated into western 
culture that popular poetry has flow- 
ered most freely. 

In temperament and character the 
Slavs present an ensemble of defects 
and qualities which unite them more 
nearly with the Latins and Celts than 
with their neighbours the Germans. 

They are characterised by a vivacity, a 
warmth, a mobility, a petulance, an ex- 
uberance not always found to the same 
degree among even the peoples of the 
south. Among the Slavs of purer blood 
these characteristics have marked their 
political life with a mobile, inconstant, 
and anarchical spirit which has ren- 
dered extremely difllcult their national 
existence and which, taken with their a woman of VAKnisE 

geographical position, has been the 

great obstacle in the way of their civilisation. The distinguishing faculty of 
the race is a certam flexibility and elasticity of temperament and character 
which render it adaptable to the reception and the reproduction of all sorts of 
diverse ideas; the imitative faculty of the Slavs is well known. This gift is 
everywhere distributed among them; this Slav malleability, peculiar alike 
to Pole and Russian, is perhaps fundamentally but a result of their historical 
progress and of their geographical position. But lately entered in at the 
gate of civilisation, and during long years inferior to the neighbouring races, 
mey have always gone to school to the others; instead of livmg by their own 
invention, they have lived by borrowing, and the imitative spirit has become 
their ruling faculty, having been for them the most useful as well as the most 
widely exercised. 

In the west the Slavs fell under the influence of Rome; in the east, under 
that of Byzantium- hence the antagonism which during long centuries has 
set strife in the midst of the two chief Slavonic nations. United by their 
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commoii origin and the affinity of their languages, they are, however, separated 
by the very elements of civilisation — religion, writing, and calendar; therein 
lies the secret of the moral and material strife between Russia and Poland — 
a strife which, after having nearly annihilated the one, actually cost the other 
its life; as though from the Carpathian to the Ural, on those vast even plains, 
there was not room at one time for two separate states. 

In the northwest, on the banks of the Niemen and Dvina, appears a strange 
group, mcontestably of Indo-European origin yet isolated amidst the peoples 
of Europe, harkmg back to the Slavs, yet forming a parallel branch rather 
than offshoot — the Letto-Lithuanian group. Shut away in the north by 
marshy forests, restricted by powerful neighbours, the Lithuanian group long 
remained closed to all outer influences, whether of East or West. Last of all 
the peoples of Europe to accept Christianity, its language even to-day is the 
nearest of European tongues to the Sanskrit. The bone of contention among 
the Germans, the Poles, and the Russians, who each in turn obtained a footing 
among them and left an mfluence on their religion, they found themselves 
divided into Protestants, Catholics, and Orthodox. 

Mixed with Poles and Russians, menaced on both sides with complete 
absorption, the Lithuanians and the Samogitians, their brothers by race and 
language, still number in ancient Lithuania nearly two million souls. Catho- 
lics for the most pait;_ they formed the majority of the population of Vilna 
and Kovno. In Prussia some two hundred thousand Lithuanians constitute 
the representatives of the ancient population of oriental Prussia, whose name 
IS derived from a people of that race which kept its language intact up to the 
seventeenth century. 

The second existing group of this family, the Letts, crossed probably 
with Finns, number more than a million souls, they inhabit chiefly Courland, 
Vitetesk and Livonia, but, converted, subjected, and made slaves of by the 
Teutonic kinghts, they still live under the dominion of the German barons 
of the Baltic provmces, with whom they have nothing in common but their 
religion — Lutheranism. Like the Finnish tribes outside of Finland, the 
Letts and Lithuanians, scanty in number and widely scattered, are incapable 
of forming by themselves a nation or a state. Out of this intermixture of 
races by the assimilation of the ruder by the more civilised, was formed a 
new people — a homogenous nation. In fact, contrary to popular prejudice 
there is in Russia something more than an mteimixture of diverse races — 
there is what we to-day call a “nationality” — as united, as compact, and 
as self-conscious as any nation in the world. Russia, notwithstandmg all her 
various races, is yet no incoherent mass, no political conglomeration or 
mosaic of peoples. She resembles France m her national unity rather than 
Turkey or Austria. 

If Russia must be compared to a mosaic, let it be to one of those ancient 
pavements whose scheme is a single substance of solid color edged with a 
border of diverse forms and shades — most of Russia’s original alien popula- 
tions being relegated to her borders and formmg around her a sort of belt 
of uneven width. 

It is in the centre of Russia that is found that uniformity of much more 
marked among the Russians than among all other peoples of Europe, from 
one end of the empire to the other the language presents fewer dialects and 
less localisms than most of our western languages. The cities all look alike; 
the peasants have the same customs, the same manner of life. The nation 
resembles the country, havmg the same unity, almost the same monotony as 
the plains which it peoples. 
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The Great Russtans and the Little Russians 

There are, however, two principal types, almost two peoples, speaking two 
dialects and wholly separated from each other: the Great Russians and the 
Little Russians. In their qualities and in their defects they represent in 
Russia the eternal contrast of north and south. Their history is no less diver- 
sified than their nature; the first have their centre at Moscow, the second at 
Kiev. Stretching, the one to the northeast, the other to the southwest, these 
two mequal halves of the nation do not precisely correspond to the two great 
physical zones of Russia. This is due partly to nature, partly to history, 
which has hindered the development of the one and fostered that of the other. 
The southern steppes, open to every invasion, long arrested the expansion of 
the Little Russians, who for centuries were shut up in the basins of the Dnieper, 
the Bug, and the Dniester; while the Great Russians spread freely in the north 
and east and established themselves in the enormous basin of the Volga; 
masters of nearly all the forest regions and of the great Ural Lake, they took 
possession of the Black Belt and the steppes along the Volga and the Don. 

The White Russian inhabits Mohilev, Vitebsk, Grodno, Minsk — a region 
possessing some of the finest forests in Russia, but whose soil is marshy and 
unwholesome. United politically with the Little Russian, the two have been 
classed under the name Western Russians. Subjected at an early date by 
Lithuania, whose dialect became its official language, White Russia was with 
the greater part of Little Russia united to Poland, and was for centuries the 
object of strife between that nation and the Muscovite czars, from the effects 
of which strife she still bleeds. Of the three Russian tribes this is perhaps 
the purest in blood; but thanks to the sterility of the soil and the remoteness 
of the sea, she has remained the poorest and least advanced in civilisation. 

The Great Russians are the most vigorous and expansive element of the 
Russian nation, albeit the most mixed. Furnish blood has left its traces in 
their physique; Tatar dominion in their character. Before the advent of the 
Romanovs they formed alone the Muscovite Empire, and their czars took the 
title “Sovereign of all the Russias” long before Alexis, father of Peter the 
Great, justified this title by the annexation of the Ukrame. Hence Great 
Russia, under the name Muscovite, has been considered by certain foreigners 
the true, the only Russia. This is an error; since the Great Russian, the pro- 
duct of the colonisation of central Russia by the western Russians before the 
invasion of the Tatars antidates the state and even the village of Moscow. 
If, therefrom has emerged the Muscovite autocracy, it is impossible to cut 
the ties that bmd it to the great Slav republic of the world whose name is still 
the active symbol of liberty — Novgorod. 

Least Slav of all the peoples that pretend to the name, the Great Russian 
has been the coloniser of the race. His whole history has been one long strug- 
gle against Asia; his conquests have contributed to the aggrandisement of 
Europe. Long the vassal of the Tatar khans, he never forgot under Asiatic 
domination his European origin, and in the farthest limits of Muscovy the 
very name Asiatic is an insult to the peasant. 

Conqueror over Asia, influenced morally and physically by all the popula- 
tions assimilated or subjugated by him in his march from the Dnieper to the 
Ural, the Great Russian Tost somethmg of his independence, his pride, his 
individuality; but he gained in stability and solidity. 

In spite of the obvious evidences of his mixed blood, the Great Russian 
is in perfect harmony with the Caucasian race by the exterior characteristics 
which distinguish it — his stature, his complexion, the colour of his hair and 
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eyes. He is apt to be tall, his skin is white, his eyes are very often blue; his 
hair is usually blond, light chestnut, or red. The long heavy beard so dear to 
the heart of the moujik and which all the persecutions of Peter the Great 
failed to induce him to dispense with, is in itself a mark of race, as nothing 
could be smoother than the chin of the Mongol, the Chmese, or the Japanese 
The Little Russians dwellmg in the south have brown or dark chestnut 
hair, and are of purer race, dwellmg nearer to the Occident; they pride them- 
selves upon their comparatively unmixed blood, their more temperate climate, 
their less dreary land, they are a more imagmative, more dreamy, more 
poetic people than their neighbours of the north. It is in Little Russia that 
the Zaparogians belong, the most celebrated of those Cossack tribes which in 
the Ukraine or the southern steppes played so important a r61e between the 
Poles, the Tatars, and the Turks, and whose name will ever remain in Russia 
the synonym of freedom and independence. Even to-day the Zaparogian, 
with his liberal or democratic tradition, remains the more or less conscious 
and avowed ideal of the majority of the Little Russians Another reason, in 
the history of the Ukraine, which makes for democratic mstmcts in the Little 
Russians is the foreign origin and denaturalisation of a great part of the 
higW classes among the Poles and Great Russians. From this double motive 
the Little Russian is perhaps more susceptible to political aspirations, more 
accessible to revolutionary seduction than his brother of Great Russia 
Of the Cossacks of to-day only those of the Black Sea transplanted to the 
Kuban between the sea of Azov and the Caucasus are Little Russians; the 
Cossacks of the Don and the Ural are Great Russians & 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL ORGANISATION 

It is extremely difficult to draw an approximately correct picture of the 
life of the Russian Slavs even in its barest outlines. Among the widely 
scattered tribes there was hardly more than one element tending towards 
union — that of language. Frequent contact with the populations living on 
their borders and wedged in between them, must of itself have produced con- 
siderable modifications in their mode of life. 

The entire social organisation of the early Slavs, like that of all other 
Aryan and non-Aryan peoples, was based upon kinship or descent from a 
common ancestor “ Even in the Varangian period we can discover traces of 
this primeval organisation in clans among a few tribes. In time of peace 
these clans were m the habit of meetiug together in order to discuss common 
affairs. The chronicler^ uses the expression “ came together” when he wants 
to speak of decisions_ taken in common. This practice seems to have been 
known to all Slavonic peoples. Among the Russian Slavs these folkmotes 
were known under the name of vetcM, and they remained to the end of their 
existence a necessary part of the political institutions, not only in the northern 
city republics, Novgorod and Pskov, but also in nearly all the prmcipalities 
of Russia, with the exception of one of the latest founded, Moscow 

Among these tribes we also find native princes or clan chieftains (kniaz), 
and it IS also certain that as early as the ninth century there were among the 
Russian Slavs private owners of tracts of land who occupied an advantageous 
position as compared with the great bulk of the members of the community, 
and from whom the latter nobles (boyars) were descended. But on the whole 
the village community formed the nucleus of the entire political and economic 
organisation of the eastern or Russian Slavs. It was a world complete in 
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itself, self-sufficient and independent both economically and juridically. The 
community was the possessor of the soil, which was periodically redistributed 
among its component members; the separate patriarchal families, and the 
assembly of the heads of the families was the body that judged and decided all 
thmgs pertaining to the community. It is thus that we are to understand 
the apparently contradictory reports of the Byzantme writers, who say, on 
the one hand, that the Slavs know of no government and do not obey any 
individual, and on the other hand speak of a popular government that has 
existed from ancient times, that discusses all things in common, and that has 
many petty prmces at its head 

It IS self-evident that a government adapted to the requirements of a 
village community must assume a different character as soon as the settle- 
ment gains in extent and assumes the character of a city. And cities grew 
up quite early in northern and southwestern Russia. Toward the end of 
the ninth century Kiev had a wide fame as a large and populous city. Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus also knows of Novgorod, Smolensk, Linbetch, 
Tchemigov, Vishgorod, and Vititchev, in the time of Igor more than twenty 
cities can be named. The question as to the origin of Russian cities has 
called forth much debate and an extensive literature. 

The chief difficulty lies in a proper imderstanding of the so-called Bavarian 
geographer, a wnter of the nmth or tenth century, who coimts, in his descrip- 
tion of the northern Slavs, some twenty peoples with more than 3,760 cities 
These latter he calls now amtates, now urbes, without mdicating that there 
is any distinction of meaning to be attached to these terms, so that we are 
left to conclude that both names denote settlements. The present consensus 
of opinion as to those old Russian cities is as follows: 

The old word grad, (now gorod, city) denoted any space surrounded by 
a palisade or earthworks Thus there were wooden and earthen cities built 
for protection in tune of war, and every community had its city. But in 
the regions that offered a natural protection by their inaccessible and swampy 
character the need for these cities was not so urgent, so that the wooded 
and marshy north had fewer cities than the open south Numerous remains 
of these ancient earth piles enable us to recognise the position and wide 
extension of these old Slavonic settlements. Sometimes they are circular 
in form, others consist of a double angular trench with outlying earthworks. 
These are to be distinguished from the wooden cities, which were originally 
built for trading purposes, and only later were fenced in and enclosed, so 
that they could also serve for protective purposes. They were built in 
favourable situations, adjacent to some trade route. The more complex 
social relations that grew up in them demanded a more thorough orgamsation 
of social and political life, for which the village community did indeed furnish 
the basis, but which, in the long run, was found to be inadequate The 
questions of general interest to the city were settled in the first place by 
the vetche, which greatly resembled the village gathermg of the family elders. 

But the need of a power which should decide all questions that might 
arise while the vetch6 was m abeyance, was more pressing in the cities, and 
favoured the development of the power — originally very limited, — of the 
knmzes or princes, who were elective and whose dignity was neither hereditary 
nor lifelong. The prince did not even have a permanent military following; 
his dignity was of a purely personal nature. It is certain that not he but 
the vetche had the power to make laws. Our information concerning the 
political organisation of the earliest period of Russian history is very scanty, 
and we know more of what it lacked than of what it possessed. What strikes 
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Tis most is the absence of a military organisation. In times of danger, those 
who could defend themselves took up arms, the remamder fled to places of 
safety. 

Nor can we discern with certainty any social differentiation into classes. 
On the other hand we know that a thrivmg trade was bemg earned on in 
the ninth century along the route which led from the gulf of Fmland through 
Lake Ilmen to the Dvina and down the Dnieper to the Black Sea and thence 
to Greece. The oldest wooden cities lay along the famous route of the Varan- 
gians to the Greek Empire, along which amidst many dangers, the raw 
products of the north were exchanged for the finished commodities of the 

south. It is owing to these dangers tliat 
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the trader had also^ to be a warrior, and it 
is into those ancient trade relations — 
peaceful intercourse enforced by warlike 
means — that we are to look for the most 
important arms of the old Russian state. 
Who discovered this trade route? We see 
no compelling reason to deny the honour 
to the Slavs, although it is established 
beyond doubt that even before the middle 
of the ninth century the Northmen reached 
Byzantium along this route. On the other 
hand, the maraudmg mid trading expedi- 
tions which were carried on by Russians 
in the tenth century and earlier to the sea 
of Azov, the Caspian, and further still to 
the Caucasus and the shores of. Persia, 
emanated from Scandinavians, and not 
from Slavs. 

EBLIGION 

The religious conceptions of the Rus- 
sian Slavs were but little developed. All 
other Aryan peoples, including the western 
Slavs, excel them m this respect. There 
was neither a distmct priestly class, nor 
were there images of the gods, nor were 
there distinct types of gods. The Arabian 
travellers almost unanimously ascribe sun 


worship to the eastern Slavs, and Byzantme 
writers before the ninth century teU of a belief m a supreme being who rules 
-the universe. It is now generally accepted that this supreme god was called 
Svarog and was a personification of heaven and light, while sun and fire 
were regarded as his children. Perun, the thunder god, and Veles, god of 
herds, both mentioned by the oldest chronicler, must be brought in relation 
to the sun. But it is highly probable that these two gods were taken over 
by the Slavs from their Varangian rulers Water also was regarded as 
sacred, and, like the forest, it was filled with animate beings which must be 
propitiated with sacnfices, since they had relations to human beings. Water, 
fire, and earth were related to death. The rmsalM, shades of the dead, swam 
about in the water, and the bodies of the dead were given up to the flames 
in order to make easier their passage to the realm of the dead (rai). The 
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slaves, as well as the wife and the domestic animals were burned on the 
funeral pyre, and cremation was preceded by a feast and games in honour 
of the dead. But burial also was common.? 

We find the Russian Slavs about the middle of the nmth century split 
up into numerous tribes, settled on the soil and engaged chiefly in huntmg 
and agriculture. A contmental people, everywhere confining itself to the 
inland country, lea’dng the sea-borders to non-Slavonic tribes. Politically 
they were in the midst of the transition from the clan organisation to the 
village community, without any central authority, without any military 
organisation, and but little able to resist the inroads from north, south, and 
east, of populations who lived by plunder.® The primitive condition of 
their political organisation, their extreme subdivision into tribes and 
cantons, the endless warfare of canton with canton, delivered them up 
defenceless to every invader. While the Slavs of the south paid tribute 
to the Chazars, the Slavs of Ihnen, exhausted by internecine conflicts, decided 
to call in the Varangians. “ Let us seek,” they said, “ a prince who will govern 
us and reason with us justljr. Then,” contmues Nestor,^ “the Tchud, the 
Slavs (of Novgorod), the Krivitchi, and other confederate tribes said to the 
Varangian prmces: 'Our land is great and has everything in abundance, 
but it lacks order and justice; come and take possession and rule over us.' ” 


THE VARANGIAN PERIOD (862-1064 A.D.) 

To the elements that have obtained a permanent foothold on the soil of 
modem Russia and affected the Slavs in a greater or less degree, a new one 
must now be added in the Varango-Russians. The brave inhabitants of 
Sweden and Norway, who were known in western Europe imder the name 
of Northman or Normans, directed their first warlike expeditions against 
their Slavonian and Finnish neighbours. The flotillas of the vikings were 
directed to the shores of the Baltic, and austrvegr — the eastern route — 
was the name they gave to the journey into the country of the Fmns and 
Slavs on the gulf of Finland and further mland. Gardar was the name they 
gave to the Slavo-Finnish settlements, Holmgardar was their name for Nov- 
gorod, Kaenungardar for Kiev. Mikligardar, for Constantinople, shows that 
the Normans first learned to know that city through the eastern Slavs. The 
Slavs, on the other hand, called those Scandmavians by a name given to them 
by the Films — Rus. The Scandmavians who sent their surplus of fighting 
men to Russia and were destmed to foimd the Russian state, lived — as we 
learn from the form of the names that have come down to us — m Upland, 
Sodermanland, and Ostergotland, that is, on the east coast of Sweden 
north of Lake Malar. In these lands and throughout the Scandinavian north, 
men who were bound to military chiefs by a vow of fidelity were called vaeringr 
(pi. vaeringjar, 0. Sw. Warung), a name changed by the eastern Slavs into 
vanag. It was these Russo-Varangians who founded the state of Old Russia.? 

At the call of the Slavs of Novgorod and their allies, three Varangian 
brothers, Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor (Scand. Hrurekr, Sikniutr, Thorwardr), 
gathered together their kindred and armed followers, or dru^ma, and estab- 
lished themselves on the northern frontiers of the Slavs: Sineus to the north- 
east, on the White Lake; Rurik, the eldest, in the centre, on Lake Ladoga 
near the Volkhov River, where he founded the city of Ladoga, and Truvor 
to the northwest, at Izborsk, near Lake Pskov. The year 862 is usually 
assigned as the date in which the Varangians settled m Russia, and it is the 
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offi^jial year for the founding of the Russian empire; but it is more probable 
that they had come before that date. 

Shortly after their settlement the two younger brothers died and Rurik 
became sole chief of all the Varangian bands in northern Russia and assumed 
the title of grand-prmce. He now became so powerful tliat he was able to 
subject Novgorod, which he made the capital of an empire stretching from 
the lakes in the north to the sources of the Dnieper in the south.® The 
country drained by that river was also occupied by Varangians, but inde- 
pendently of Rurik. Two chiefs by the name of Askold and Dir (Scand. Hos- 
kaldr and Dyri) wrested Kiev from the Chazars and ruled over the Polians, 
the most civilized tribe of the eastern Slavs. In 865 they led against Byzan- 
tium an expedition which consisted of at least two hundred ships, and accord- 
ing to Venetian accounts of three hundred and sixty ships, to which 
would correspond an army of about fourteen thousand warriors. A tempest 
arose and destroyed the fleet in the sea of Marmora. The barbarians attri- 
buted their disaster to the wonder-working virgin, and it is reported that 
Askold embraced Christianity. This expedition has a two-fold importance; 
(1) it gives us the first certain date in Russian history; and (2) it introduced 
the seeds pf Christianity into Russia. In the following year, 866, the patri- 
arch Photius established a bishopric at Kiev. 

After the death of his brothers Runk reigned till his death in 879, when he 
was succeeded, not by his son Igor (Scand. Ingvarr), but by the eldest member 
of his family Oleg (Scand. Helge). In 882 he set out from Novgorod with an 
army composed of Varangians and the subject Slavo-Fmmsh tiibes — 
Tchuds, Merians, Vesians, Ilmen Slavs, and Krivitchi — sailed down the 
upper Dnieper, took Smolensk, freed the Radimichi and the Severians from 
the yoke of the Chazars and incorporated them in his empire, and finally 
reached Kiev. Askold and Dir were then got rid of by an act of treachery, 
and Kiev was made the capital of an empire embracmg nearly aU the 
eastern Slavs. 


. The Treaty v/ith Coristantvnpple 

But Kiev was only one of the stages in the southward progress of the 
Varangians. The great city of the east, Constantinople, was the glittering 
prize that dazzled their eyes and was ever regarded as the goal of their ambi- 
tion. Accordingly, in 907, Oleg sailed with a fleet of two thousand boats 
and eighty thousand men, and reached the gates of Constantinople The 
frightened emperor was obliged to pay a large ransom for the city and to 
agree to a treaty of free commercial mtercourse between the Russians and 
the Greeks. A particular district in the suburbs of the city was assigned 
as the place of residence for Russian traders, but the city itself could be 
visited by no inore than fifty Russians simultaneously, who were to be unarmed 
and accompanied by an impenal oflficer 9 ® 

Oleg's Varangian guard, who seem to have been also his council, were 
parties with him to this treaty, for their assent appears to have been requisite 
to give validity to an agreement affectmg the amount of their gains as con- 
querors. These warriors swore to the treaty by their gods Perun and Volos, 
and by their arms, placed before them on the ground: their shields, their 
rings, their naked swords, the thmgs they loved and honoured most The 
gorged barbarian then departed with his rich booty to Kiev, to enjoy there an 
uncontested authority, and the title of Wise Man or Magician, unanimously 
conferred upon him by the admiration of his Slavonic subjects. 
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The First Written Document of Bussian History (911 A.D.) 

Three years after this event, in 911, Oleg sent ambassadors to Constanti- 
nople to renew the treaty of alliance and commerce between the two emphes 
This treaty, preserved m the old chronicle of Nestor, is the first written 
monument of Russian history, for all previous treaties were verbal It is of 
value, as presenting to us some customs of the times in which it was negoti- 
ated 

Here foUow some of the articles that were signed by the sovereigns of 
Constantinople and of Kiev respectively: 

II. “If a Greek commit any outrage on a Russian, or a Russian on a 
Greek, and it be not sufficiently proved, the oath of the accuser shall be taken, 
and justice be done. 

III. “ If a Russian kiU a Christian, or a Christian kill a Russian, the assassin 
shall be put to death on the very spot where the crime was committed. If 
the murderer take to flight and be domiciliated, the portion of his fortune, 
which belongs to hhn according to law, shall be adjudged to the next of kin to 
theNdeceased; and the wife of the murderer shall obtain the other portion of 
the estate which, by law, should belong to him 

IV. “He who strikes another with a sword, or with any other weapon, 
shall pay three litres of gold, according to the Russian law. If he have not 
that sum, and he affirms it upon oath, he shall give the party injured all he 
has, to the garment he has on. 

V. “If a Russian commit a theft on a Greek, or a Greek on a Russian, 
and he be taken in the act and killed by the proprietor, no pursuit shall be 
had for avengmg his death. But if the proprietor can seize him, bind him, 
and bring him to the judge, he shall take back the things stolen, and the thief 
shall pay him the triple of their value. 

X. “ If a Russian m the service of the emperor, or travelling in the domin- 
ions of that prince, shall happen to die without havmg disposed of his goods, 
and has none of his near relations about him, his property shall be sent to 
Russia to his heirs; and, if he have bequeathed them by testament, they shall 
be in like manner remitted to the legatee.” 

The names of Oleg’s ambassadors who negotiated this treaty of peace, show 
that all of them were N orthmen. From this wq may conclude that the govern- 
ment of the country was as yet wholly in the hands of the conquerors. 


THE EEIGN OF IGOK 

Igor, the son of Rurik, who was married to a Scandinavian princess named 
Olga (Helga), was nearly forty years of age when he succeeded Oleg m 913. 
He ascended the throne under trying circumstance, for the death of the victor 
revived the courage of the vanquished and the Drevlians raised the standard 
of revolt agamst Kiev; but Igor soon quelled them, and punished them by 
augmenting their tribute. The Uglitches, who dwelt on the southern side of 
the Dnieper, contended longer for their liberty against the voyevod Sveneld, 
whom Igor had despatched agamst them. One of their principal towns 
held out a siege of three years. At last they too were subdued and made 
tributary. 

Meanwhile new enemies, formidable from their numbers and their thirst 
for pillage, showed themselves on the frontiers of Russia- these were the 
Petchenegs, famous in the Russian, Byzantine, and Hungarian annals, from 
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the tenth to the twelfth century. They were a nomad people, of the Turco- 
man stock, whose only wealth consisted in their lances, bows and arrows, their 
flocks and herds, and their swift horses, which they managed with astonishing 
address. The only objects of their desires were fat pastures for their cattle, 
and rich neighboui’s to plunder. Having come from the east they established 
themselves along the northern shores of the Black Sea. Thenceforth occu- 
pying the ground between the Greek and the Russian empires, subsidised by 
the one for its defence, and courted by the other from commercial motives — 
for the cataracts of the Dnieper and the mouths of the Danube were in the 
hands of those marauders — the Petchenegs were enabled for more than two 
hundred years to indulge their ruling propensity at the expense of their neigh- 
bours. Having concluded a treaty with Igor, they remained for five years 
without molesting Russia; at least Nestor does not speak of any w^ar with 
them until 920, nor had tradition afforded him any clue to the result of that 
campaign. 

The reign of Igor was hardly distinguished by any important event until 
the year 941, when, in imitation of his guardian, he engaged in an expedition 
against Constantinople. If the chroniclers do not exaggerate, Igor entered 
the Black Sea with ten thousand barks, each canying forty men. The imperial 
troops being at a distance, he had time to overrun and ravage Paphlagonia, 
Pontus, and Bithynia. Nestor speaks with deep abhorrence of the ferocity 
displayed by the Russians on this occasion, nothing to which they could 
apply fire or sword escaped their wanton lust of destruction, and their pris- 
oners were invariably massacred in the most atrocious manner — crucified, 
impaled, cut to pieces, buried alive, or tied to stakes to serve as butts for the 
archers At last the Greek fleet encountered the Russian as it rode at anchor 
near Pharos, prepared for battle and confident of victory. But the terrible 
Greek fire launched against the invaders struck them with such dismay that 
they fled in disorder to the coasts of Asia Minor. Descending there to pillage, 
they were again routed by the land forces, and escaped by night in thoir barks, 
to lose many of them in another severe naval defeat. By the confession of 
the Russian chronicles, Igor scarcely took back with him a third part of his 
army. 

Instead of being discouraged by these disasters, Igor prepared to revenge 
them. In 944 he collected new forces [which included a large number of 
Scandinavians collected for this special purpose by Igor’s recruiting agents], 
took the Petchenegs into his pay, exacting hostages for their fidelity, and again 
set out for Greece. But scarcely had he reached the mouths of the Danube 
when he was met by ambassadors from the emperor Romanus, with an offer 
to pay him the same tribute as had been exacted by Oleg Igor halted and 
communicated this offer to his chief men, whose opinions on Sie matter are 
thus reported by Nestor: "If Csesar makes such proposals,” said they, "is 
it not better to get gold, silver, and precious stuffs, without fighting? Can we 
tell who will be the victor, and who the vanquished? And can we guess what 
may befall us at sea? It is not solid ground that is under our feet, but the 
depths of the waters, where all men run the same risks ” 

In accordance with these views Igor granted peace to the empire on the 
proposed conditions, and the following year he concluded with the emperor a 
treaty, which was m part a renewal of that made by Oleg ‘ Of the fifty 

This treaty was not so favourable to tlie Russians as the one concluded witli Oleg — a 
result, evidently, of tbe former defeat Another point of importance is that it makes mention 
of Russian Christians, to whom there is no allusion in the treaty of 911, From this we may 
conclude that Christianity had spread largely dunng this interval 
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names attached on the part of Russia to this second treaty, three are Slavonic, 
the rest Norman. 

Igor, being now advanced in years, was naturally desirous of repose, but 
the insatiable cupidity of his comrades in arms forced him to go to war. From 
the complamts of his warriors it appears that the Russian, like the German 
princes, furnished their faithful band with clothing, arms, horses, and pro- 
visions “We are naked,” Igor’s companions and guards said to him, “wlule 
the companions of Sveneld have beautdul arms and fine clothing. Come with 
us and levy contnbutions, that we may be in plenty with thee.” It was cus- 
tomary with the grand prince to leave Kiev every year, in November, with an 
anny, and not to return until April, after having visited his cities and received 
their tributes. When the prince’s magazine was empty, and the annual con- 
tributions were not sufficient, it became necessary to find new enemies to sub- 
ject to exactions, or to treat as enemies the tribes that had submitted. To 
the latter expedient Igor now resorted against the Drevlians. Marching into 
their country he surcharged them with onerous tributes, besides suffering^ his 
guards to plunder them with impunity. His easy success in this rapacious 
foray tempted him to his destruction After quittmg the country of his 
oppressed tributaries, the thought struck him that more might yet be squeezed 
out of them. With this view he sent on his army to Kiev, probably fecause 
he did not wish to let his voyevods or lieutenants share the fruit of his con- 
templated extortions, and went back with a small force among the Rrevlians, 
who, driven to extremity, massacred him and the whole of his guard near 
their town of Iskorost.'^ 


THE REGENCY OP OLGA 

Olga, Igor’s widow, assumed the regency in the name of her son Sviatoslav, 
then of tender age Her first care was to revenge herself upon the Drevlians. 
In Nestor’s narrative it is impossible to separate the historical part from the 
epic The Russian chronicler recounts in detail how the Drevlians sent two 
deputations to Olga to appease her and to offer her the hand of their prince; 
how slie caused their death by treachery, some being buried alive, while 
others were stifled in a bath-house; how she besieged their city of Iskorost 
and offered to grant them peace on payment of a tribute of three pigeons and 
three sparrows for each house; how she attached lighted tow to the birds and 
then sent them off to the wooden city, where the barns and the thatched roofs 
were immediately set on fire; how, finally, she massacred part of the inhab- 
itants of Iskorost and reduced the rest to slavery. 

But it was this vindictive barbarian woman that was the first of the ruling 
house of Rurik to adopt Christianity ^ We have seen before how Christian- 
ity was planted in Kiev under the protection of Askold and Dir, and how the 
converts to the new religion were specially referred to in the commercial 
treaty between Oleg and the Byzantine emperor. There existed a Christian 
community at Kiev but it was to Constantinople that .Olga went to be bap- 
tised in the presence of the patriarch and the emperor. She assumed the 
Christian name of Helena, and after her death she was canonised in the Rus- 
sian church. On her return she tried also to convert her son Sviatoslav, who 
had by this time become the reigning prince, but all her efforts were unavail- 
ing He dreaded the ridicule of the fierce warriors whom he had gathered 
about himself. And no doubt the religion of Christ was little m consonance 
with the martial character of this true son of the vikings. The chronicle of 
Nestor gives the followmg embellished account of Olga’s conversion « 
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In the year 94S Olga went to the Greeks and came to Tsargorod (Constan- 
tinople). At that tune the emperor was Zimisehius/ and Olga came to hun, 
and seeing that she was of beautiful visage and prudent mind, the emperor 
admired her intelligence as he conversed with her and said to her. “Thou art 
worthy to reign with us in this city.” When she heard these words she said to 
the emperor: “I am a heathen, if you wish me to be baptised, baptise me 
yourself; otherwise I will not be baptised.” So the emperor and patriarch 
baptised her. When she was enlightened she rejoiced in body and soul, and 
the patriarch instructed her in the faith and said to her: “Blessed art thou 

among Russian women, for thou 
hast loved light and cast away 
darkness; the sons of Russia shall 
bless thee unto the last generation 
of thy descendants.” And at her 
baptism she was given the name of 
Helena, who was in ancient times 
empress and mother of Constantine 
the Great. And the patriarch 
blessed Olga and let her go. 

After the baptism' the emperor 
sent for her and said to her: “I 
will take thee for my wife.” 

She answered. “Howeanst thou 
wish to take me for thy wife when 
thou thyself hast baptised me and 
called me daughter? for with the 
Christians this is unlawful and thou 
thyself knowest it.” 

And the emperor said: “Thou 
hast deceived me, Olga,” and he 
gave her many presents of gold and 
silver, and silk and vases and let her 
depart, calhng her daughter. 

She returned to her home, going 
first to the patriarch to ask his 
blessing on her house and sa 3 dng unto him- “My people are heathen and my 
son, too, may God preserve me from harm!” 

And the patriarch said: “My faithful daughter, thou hast been baptised 
in Christ, thou hast put on Christ, Christ shall preserve thee as he preserved 
Enoch in the first ages, and Noa,h in the Ark, as he preserved Abraham from 
Abimelech, Lot from the Sodomites, Moses from Pharaoh, David from Saul, 
the three young men from the fiery furnace, and Daniel from the lions; thus 
shall he preserve thee from the enemy and his snares!” Thus the patriarch 
blessed her and she returned in peace to her own land and came to Kiev. 

Olga lived with her son Sviatoslav and she repeatedly tried to induce 
him to be baptised, but he would not listen to her, for if any one then wished 
to be baptised it was not forbidden, but people mocked at him. And Olga 
often said, “My son, I have learned wisdom and rejoice; if thou knewest it, 
thou too wouldst rejoice ” But he paid no heed to her, saying: “How 





[‘ According to another Ms., Constantine, son of Lev.] 
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should I alone adopt a strange faith, my droujina (followers, men-at-arms) 
would mock at me.” She said: “ If thou art baptised, all will do likewise,” 
but he would not listen to his mother and persisted in the heathen customs, 
not knowing that who does not hearken to his mother shall fall into mis- 
fortune, for it is written, he that does not hearken to his father or mother, 
let him die the death.^ And he was angered against his mother. However, 
Olga loved her son Sviatoslav, and said: “God’s will be done’ If God 
wills to have mercy on my race and on the Russian land, he wiU put into 
their hearts to turn to God, even as He did unto me.” And havmg thus 
said, she prayed for her son and for the people night and, day, and she brought 
up her son until he was grown to be a man. 

SVIATOSLAV; THE VICTORY OP NORTH OVER SOUTH 

Sviatoslav assumed the reins of government in 964, and he ruled only 
till 972, but this short period was filled with warlike expeditions. He crushed 
the power of the Volga Bulgarians and of the Chazars, and he incorporated 
the Viatitchi in the empire — thus destroying the danger ever menacing 
from the east, and uniting all the Slavs under one dominion. In 968 he 
marched — at the instigation of the Greek emperor, who furnished him the 
means — with an army of sixty thousand men against the Bulgarians of 
the Danube, conquered Pereiaslavl (the location of which is unknown) and 
Durostorus (the modem Silistria), and began to form the project of erecting 
for himself a new empire on the ruins of the Bulgarian power, when tidings 
reached him of a raid of the Petchenegs against Kiev and of the imminent 
danger to his mother and children who were beleaguered in that town. Leav- 
ing garrisons in the conquered towns he hurried back by forced marches 
and drove the Petchenegs back into the steppe. He divided his Russian 
dominions among his three young sons, giving Kiev to laropolk, the land 
of the Drevhans to Oleg, and Novgorod to Vladimir; while he himself went 
back to Bulgaria, for “Pereiaslavl is dear to him, where all good things meet, 
fee stuffs, wine, fruits, and gold from Greece, silver and horses from Bohemia 
and Hungary, furs, wax, honey, and slaves from Russia.” 

In 970 he conquered Bulgaria and crossed the Balkans with an army of 
thirty thousand men Defeated before Arcadipole (the present Lule Burpas), 
his Wbarian followers gave way to their plundering instincts, ravaged 
Macedonia, and scattered in all directions, while the emperor John Tzimiskes 
was making extensive preparations for their annihilation. Thus the year 
971 was spent. In March of the next year the Russian garrison was almost 
annihilated at Pereiaslavl, which the Greeks took by storm, and only a 
small remnant reached Sviatoslav. In this hour of need Sviatoslav exhibited 
a tremendous energy. By recalling his roving bands he soon found himself 
at the head of sixty thousand men, and a pitched battle was fought. Twelve 
times the victory wavered from one side to the other, but finally their kck 
of cavalry and their inferior armament decided the day against the Russians, 
and they were forced back upon Drster. For three months they held the 
town against a regular siege, until, reduced in numbers by hunger and 
numerous sorties, Sviatoslav decided on a last desperate effort to break 
through the Greek lines. The battle is described in great detail by the 
Byzantine historians, in whom Sviatoslav’s bravery excited admiration. 
Fifteen thousand Russians were left on the field, the survivors were forced 
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back into_ Durostorus. Surrounded on all sides, Sviatoslav sued for peace, 
and Tzuniskes granted an honourable retreat to a foe so gallant and withal 
dangerous. _ He renewed with him the old treaties, undertook to supply 
his army with provisions on its retreat, and also to induce the Petehenegs 
to grant a free passage into Russia But at the rapids of the Dnieper these 
sons of the steppe surprised Sviatoslav and killed him, and only a small 
remnant of his force, led by the voyevod Svenedl, reached Kiev.?“ 

Sviatoslav’s overthrow was, after all, a fortunate event for the Russian 
empire Kiev was already a sutBciently eccentric capital; had Sviatoslav 
established the seat of government on the Danube, his successor would have 
gone still further, and Rurik, instead of being the founder of a mighty empire, 
would have been nothing more than the prmcipal leader of one of those 

vast but transient irruptions of the 
^ northern barbarians, which often ravaged 

world wnthout leaving behind any per- 
manent trace of their passage. But in the 
Sa Greek emperor Tzuniskes, Sviatoslav met 

^ ^ pertinacious as himself, and 

% with far more talent, and the Russians, 

■% driven back within the limits of Russia, 

compelled to establish themselves 

y there.^ 

Sviatoslav’s death seems to have left 
110 perceptible influence on the destinies 
e ^ vmM fXfJ- of Russia, for his three young sons were in 

undisputed possession of authority 
‘ while he and his warriors were fighting for 
^ ^ empire in the Balkan peninsula. 

vV h'i'i ' ' division of Russia among his sons, 

^ ^ as if it were his private estate, soon showed 

its mischievous effects. In 977 civil war 
Vladimir I broke out between laropolk, who was at 

(Died 1016 ) Kiev, and Oleg, who was in the Drevlian 

country The latter was defeated in bat- 
tle, and in his flight met death by the breaking dov/n of a bridge thronged 
with fugitives. His territory was thereupon annexed by laropolk to his own 
dominions. 


m w 
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Vladimir I 
(Died 1015) 


Vladimir, pnnee of Novgorod, the youngest of the three brothers, now 
became alarmed for his own safety and fled across the sea to seek refuge 
among the Scandmavian Varangians. After two years he retumecl with a 
numerous force of Norse adventurers, expelled from Novgorod the voyevods 
whom laropolk had mstalled there during his absence, and led his army 
against Kiev. On his march he conquered Polotsk on the Dvina, an inde- 
pendent Varangian principality, killing its prince by the name of Rogvolod 
(Scand. Rangvaldr) and forcing his daughter Rogneda to marry hun. laro- 
polk, betrayed by his chief men, surrendered Kiev without offering any resist- 
ance and finally delivered his own person into the hands of Vladimir, by 
whose order he was put to death. Vladimir now became sole ruler of Russia 
The victory of Vladimir over laropolk was achieved with the aid of 
Northmen and Novgorodians It was, therefore, a victoiy of the Russian 
north over the Russian south, of Novgorod, where paganism was still 
unshaken, over Kiev, which was permeated with Christian elements. Vladi- 
mir was brought up in Novgorod, and during his two years’ stay in Sweclen ‘ 
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he must have become still more strongly impregnated with heathen ideas. 
Accordingly we find that no sooner was he firmly seated on Iiis_ throne at 
Kiev than he tried to restore the heathen worship to more than its pristine 
strength among the Russian Slavs. Statues of the gods were erected' Perun, 
Dashbog, Stribog, Simargla, Mokosh — all of them, with the exception of 
Perun, Imown to us hardly more than by name. Human sacrifices were 
introduced, and two Christians, a father and his son, who resisted this blood- 
tax, were killed by a fanatical mob — the first and only Christian martyrs 
on Russian soil. One is tempted to assume that the Russian Slavs had 
originally no representations of the gods, and that it was their Norse princes 
who introduced them — at any rate there is no mention of images before 
the arrival of the latter; while the mode of worship introduced by Vladimir 
bears a bloody character, quite alien to the eastern Slavs. It is evident that 
he is making a last effort to impart to the colourless paganism of his subjects 
a systematic character which would enable it to resist the growing new 
religion. 

But the_ circumstances of this prince soon underwent a change. His 
Norse auxiliaries, whose rapacity he could not satisfy, he was soon obliged 
to dismiss. Accordmg to northern sagas he was even involved in a war 
with Sweden, the stronghold of heathenism. His new capital was in constant 
commercial intercourse with Byzantium, and the reports that reached him 
of its gorgeous worship made a deep impression on the imagination of the 
barbarian. But if he was to accept the religion of the Csesars, he was 
determined to do it not as a suppliant, but as a conqueror.? « In what follows 
we give in full the circumstantial account of Nestor. 

Nestor’s account op Vladimir’s conversion 

In the year 987, Vladimir called together his boyars and the elders of the 
town, and said to them: “Behold, the Bulgarians have come to me saying: 
Receive our law; then came Germans and they praised their laws, after them 
came the Jews, and finally came the Greeks, blaming all otlier laws, but 
praising their own, and they spoke at great length, from the creation of the 
world, of the history' of the whole world; they speak cunningly, and it is 
wonderful and pleasing to hear them; they say that there is another world, 
and that whosoever receives their faith, even though he die shall live to all 
eternity; but if he receive another law he shall burn in another world amidst 
flames. What think ye of it, and what will you answer?” 

And the boyars and elders answered, “ Thou knowest, prince, that nobody 
finds fault with his own, hut on the contrary praises it; if thou desirest to test 
this matter deeply, send some of thy men to study their various faiths and see 
how each one serves God.” And the speech pleased the prince and all the 
people; ten wise and good men were chosen and were told to go first to the 
Bulgarians and study their faith. So they went, and coming saw infamous 
doings, and how the people worshipped in their mosques, and they returned 
to their own country. And Vladimir said to them: “Go now to the Ger- 
mans, and observe m the same manner, and afterwards go to the Greeks.” 
'Ihey came to the Germans, and after havmg watched their church services, 
they went on to Tsargorad (Constantinople) and came to the emperor; the- 
emperor asked them what brought them there, and they told him all that had 
happened. V^en he had heard it, he was glad and did them great honour 
from that day. 'The next day he sent to the patriarch saying: “ There have 
come certain Russians to study our faith, prepare the church and thy clergy, 
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and array thyself in thy episcopal robes that they may see the glory of our 
God.” "When the patnarch heard this, he called together his clergy and they 
celebrated the service as for a great festival, and they burned incense and the 
choirs sang. And the emperor went with the Rusaans into the church and 
they were placed in a spacious part so that they might see the beauty_ of the 
church and hear the singing; then they explained to them the archiepiscopal 
service, the ministry of the deacons and the divine office. They were filled 
with wonderment and greatly admired and praised the service. And the 
eipperors Basil and Constantine called them and said, “ Reton now to your 
comtry.” And they bade them farewell, giving them great gifts and showing 
them honour. _ i 

When they returned to their own country, the prince assembled the 
boyars and elders and said to them: “ These are the men whom we have sent; 
they have returned, let us listen to what they have seen.” And he said: 
“ Speak before the droujina.” And they said : “ First we went to the 
Bulgarians and we observed how they worship in their temples, they stand 
witfiout girdles, they sit down and look about them as though they were 
possessed by tire demon, and there is no gladness anaongst them, but only 
sorrow and a great stench; their religion is not a good one. _We then went 
to the Germans, and we saw many sei vices celebrated in their temples, but 
we saw no beauty there. Then we came to the Greeks, and they took ^ 
where they worship their God, and we no longer knew whether we were in 
heaven or on earth, for there is nothing like it on earth, nor such beauty, and 
we know not how to tell of it; we only know that it is there, that God dwells 
among men, and their service surpasses that of any other land. We can 
never forget its beauty, for as every man when he has tasted sweetness cannot 
afterwards endure bitterness, so can we no longer dwell here.” The boyars 
answered: “If the Greek religion were evil, then tliy grandmother Olga, 
who was wiser than all men, would not have adopted it.” And Vladimir 
replied: “Where then shall we be baptised?” They answered: “Where 
thou wilt.” And the year passed by. 

In the year 988 Vladimir marched with his croops against Kherson, a 
Greek town, and the inhabitants shut themselves up m the town. So Vladi- 
mir established himself on the other side of the town, in the bay, at an arrow's 
throw from the town. And the people of Kherson fought hard against him, 
but he blockaded the town and they were exhausted, and Vladimir said to 
them: “If you do not surrender I will stay three years if necessary.” But 
they would not listen to him. 

Then Vladimir ranged his men in battle array and commanded them to 
build a trench towards the town. And a man of Kherson, by name Anas- 
tasius, threw out an arrow, on which he had inscribed* “To the east of thee 
lie springs, the waters of which come into the town through pipes; dig there 
and thou shalt intercept the water.” When Vladimir heard this he looked 
up to heaven and said: “If this comes to pass I will be baptised.” He 
commanded his soldiers to dig above the pipes, and he cut off the water, and 
the people, exhausted by thirst, surrendered. 

So Vladimir with his droujina entered into the town. And he sent messen- 
gers to Basil and Constantine, saying: “Behold I have conquered your 
f^ous town. I have heard that you have a maiden sister; if you will not 
give her to me, I will do with your capital even as I have done with this town.” 
The emperors were grieved when this message was brought to them and sent 
baek the following answer* “It is not meet to give a Christian maiden in 
marriage to a heathen. If thou art baptised thou shalt receive what thou 
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askest, and the kingdom of heaven besides, and thou shalt be of the same 
faith as we, but if thou wilt not be baptised we cannot give thee our sister.” 

When he heard this, Vladimir said to the emperor’s messengers, “Tell 
your emperor thus: I wOl be baptised, for I have already inquired into your 
religion, and your faith and rites please me well as they have been described 
to me by the men whom we have sent.” And when the emperors heard these 
words they rejoiced and persuaded their sister, who was named Anna, and 
sent to_ Vladimir saying: “Be baptised and we will send thee our sister.” 
Vladimir answered : “ Let them come with your sister to baptise me ” When 
the emperors heard this they sent their sister with some dignitaries and 

E riests; and she did not want to go and said : “ I am gomg like a slave to the 
eathen, it would be better for me to die.” ’ But her brothers persuaded her 
saying: “It is through thee that God shall turn the hearts of the Eussian 
people to repentance, and thou shalt save the land of Greece from a cruel 
war, seest thou not how much harm the Russians have already done to the 
Greeks? And now if thou goest not they will do more harm.” And they 
persuaded her with difficulty. So she took ship, kissed her parents, and 
weeping went across the sea to Kherson. 

When she arrived, the people of Kherson came out to greet her, led her 
into the town, and took her to the palace. By the will of God Vladimir’s 
eyes were then sore and he could not see anything, he was greatly troubled. 
And the czarina^ went unto him saying: “If thou desirest to be delivered 
from this malady, be baptised as quickly as possible, or otherwise thou wilt 
not be cured” When Vladimir heard this he said: “If this is accom- 
plished, truly the God of the Christians is great:” and he was baptised. The 
bishop of Kherson after having annoimced it to the people, baptised Vladimir 
together with the czarina’s priests, and as soon as he laid his hands on him, 
he saw. When Vladimir perceived how quickly he was healed, he glorified 
God, saying: “Now only do I know the true God.” And when his ffioujina 
saw it, many were also baptised. Vladimir was baptised in the church of St. 
Basil, which is in Kherson in the midst of the town, where the people hold 
their market. 

After the baptism Vladimir was wedded to the czarina. And when he 
had been baptised the priests expounded to him the Christian faith. After 
this Vladimu with the czarina and Anastasius and the priests of Kherson 
took the relics of St. Clement and St. Theba, hiS' disciple, as well as the sacred 
vessels and relics, and he built a church on an emmence in the middle of the 
town, which had been raised with the earth taken from the trench, and this 
church still exists. As a wedding present to the czarina he gave back Kherson 
to the Greeks, and himself returned to Kiev. When he came there he com- 
manded all the idols to be overthrown, some to be chopped in pieces, others cast 
into the flames. 'Then Vladimir had the following proclamation made through- 
out the town. “ Whosoever to-morrow, rich or poor, mendicant or artisan, 
does not come to the river to be baptise^ will be as an ali6n to me,” Wlien 
the people heard these words, they came joyfully saying “If this faith 
were not good, the prince and the boyars would not have adopted it.” The 
next day Wadimir came with the czarina’s priests and those of Kherson to 
the banks of the Dnieper, and an innumerable multitude of people were 
assembled and they went into the water, some up to their necks, others to 
their breasts; the younger ones stood on the banks, men held their children 
in their arms, the adults were quite in the water, and the priests stood repeating 


P In the original Nestor always calls thus the sister of the emperors ] 
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the prayers. And there was joy in heaven and on earth to see so many souls 
saved. When they were baptised the people returned to their homes and 
Vla^mir rejoiced that he and his people Imew God. He ordered that chm-chcs 
and priests should be established in all the towns, and that the people should 
be baptised throughout all the towns and villages; then he sent for the chil- 
dren of the chief families and had them instructed in book learning. Thus 
was Vladimir enlightened with his sons and his people, for he had twelve 
sons. And he henceforth lived in the Christian faith.*' 

The Death of Yladxmvr the Christian 

The chronicler then goes on to describe the changes wrought in Vladimir’s 
character by his conversion : how this prince, who had hitherto been an ori- 
ental voluptuary and mamtained in several places numerous harems with 
hundreds of wives, suddenly changed into the faithful husband of his Christian 
wife; and how he who had murdered his brother (whose wife he appropriated) 
and the father and brother of another of his wives, now became fearful of 
punishmg offenders and crimmals lest he commit a sin, so that it became^ the 
duty of his priests to admonish him to enforce justice and punish the guilty. 
All this, whether true or false, shows in what deep veneration the founder of 
Eussian Christianity was held by subsequent generations. 

On the other hand, his acceptance of Christianity does not seem to have 
diminished his love of war, which in those days, surrounded as the agricultural 
Eussians were by semi-nomadic and marauclmg tribes, was indeed a social 
necessity. Throughout his reign he was engaged in suppressing revolts, 
reconquering territory lost during the reign of the weak laropolk — Galicia 
or Red Russia had then been lost to Poland — and punishmg Lithuanians, 
Volga Bulgarians, and Petchenegs. To secure the southern frontier against 
these last, he erected a line of fortifications at strategical points and trans- 
planted a large number of colonists from the north to the borders of the 
steppe.® 

Vladimir died in 1015, leaving a large number of heirs by his numerous 
wives. From the division that he made among them of his states we learn 
what was the extent of Russia at that epoch. To laroslav he gave Novgorod; 
to Iziaslav, Polotsk, to Boris, Rostov, to Gleb, Murom — these last two prin- 
cipalities being in the Fmn country; to Sviatoslav, the country of the Drev- 
hans; to Vsevolod, Vladimir in Volhynia, to Mstislav, Tmoutaralcan^; to 
his nephew Sviatopolk, the son of his brother and victim laropolk, the prin- 
cipality of Tourov, m the country of Mmsk, founded by a Varangian named 
Tour, who, like Askold and Rogvolod, was not of the blood of princes J 

This division of the territories of the state among the heirs of the prince 
was in entire accord with the ideas of the Norse conquerors, who regarded 
their conquests as their private property It was, moreover, dictated by the 
economic conditions of the tune. Money bemg but rarely employed and all 
payments being made in service and in kind, it was indispensable, in making 
provision for the members of the rulmg house, to supply them with territories 
and subjects The immense extent of Russia, the lack of adequate means of 
communication, and its subdivision among a large number of tribes without 
any national cohesion, were further reasons for the introduction of this system 
of government ® 

P An antiquarian inquiry instituted by Catlierine in 1794 resulted in pioving that Tmou- 
tarakan was situated on the isle of Taman, formmg a key to the confluence of the sea of Azov 
with the Black Sea 
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SVIATOPOLK IS SUCCEEDED BY lAEOSLAV (1019 AD.) 

Sviatopolk, who claimed a divided parentage between Vladimir and 
laropolk — being the son of the widow of the latter, who on the murder of 
her husband was forced to live with the former, she bemg already pregnant — 
was at Kiev when the news of Vladimir’s death arrived. He had long mdulged 
in a project for seizing the throne, which was favoured in its formation by 
the increasing imbecility of his father, whose death now ripened it mto action. 
His ambitious schemes embraced a plan for securing the sole monarchy, by 
obtaining the grand princedom first, and then by artifice or treachery to put 
his brothers out of the way, so that he might thus reorganise under the one 
head the divided and independent governments. The moment had now 
arrived when this violent scheme was to be put into execution. His brother 
Boris, who was employed with the army against the Petchenegs, was the 
first object of his hate and fear, because his good qualities had so strongly 
recommended him, that he was the most popular of the brothers, and the 
most likely to gain the ascendency through the will of the people. There 
was but one sure method to get rid of this formidable rival, and Sviatopolk 
did not hesitate to adopt it. When the intelligence of his father’s decease 
reached Boris, he declared that the throne devolved properly upon the elder 
brother, and rejected the unanimous offer of the soldiery to assist in placmg 
him upon it. This noble insensibility to the general wish alienated his troops, 
and exposed him to the designs of his treacherous rival. The assassins who 
were commissioned to despatch him found easy access to his tent, and having 
first slain a faithful Russian who threw himself before the peraon of his master, 
they soon effected their horrible purpose. 

Two other brothers met a similar fate. Gleb was informed by letter that 
his father was ill, and desired his return. On his way he was so mjured by a 
fall Irom his horse as to be forced to continue his journey in a litter. In this 
state he learned that Sviatopolk had issued orders for his murder, which, 
tempted probably by the reward, were carried into effect by his ovm cook, 
who stabbed him with a knife in the breast. Both Gleb and Boris were after- 
wards sainted, which appears to have been the last compliment paid by the 
Russians to their ill-used princes. Tliese villainies alarmed a third brother, 
who fled to Hungary; but the emissaries of the triumphant assassin seized 
him in his flight, brought him back to the capital, and put him to death. 

The way to the throne was now tolerably weU cleared Sviatopolk I 
found no further difficulty in assuming the government of Kiev, and calling 
in such of the tributary provinces as his recent excesses either terrified into 
submission or reduced within his control. But the most powerful opponent 
yet remamed to be subjugated. 

laroslav, prince of Novgorod, alarmed and outraged by the cruelties of his 
brother, and apprehendmg that, unless they were speedily arrested, they 
would spread mto his own prmcipality, determined to advance upon Kiev and 
make war on the usurpmg fratricide. The Novgorodians, to whom he was 
greatly endeared by the wisdom and mildness of his sway, entered so warmly 
into the expedition, that the tyrant was driven out of Kiev without much cost 
of blood, and obliged to flee for refuge to his father-in-law, the duke of Poland. 
At that period Poland was resting from the ruinous effects of a disastrous 
and stragglmg campaign m Geimany which had considerably reduced her 
power, and curtailed her means of satisfying the ambition of her restless 
ruler. The representations of Sviatopolk rekmdled the ardour of the Poles, 
who, animated as much by the desire of recovering those provinces which 
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Vladimir had formerly nested from Miecelsas, as by the prospect of ulterior 
aggrandisement, readily fell into the proposals of the exiled prince to make 
an attempt for his restoration to the throne. Boleslav at the head of a pow- 
erful force, advanced into Russia. laroslav, however, apprised of the move- 
ments of the enemy, met them on the banks of the Bug, prepared for battle. 
The army of Boleslav lay at the opposite side. For some time the invader 
hesitated to ford the river under the fire of the Russian soldiers; and. might, 
probably, have returned as he came, had not a petty occurrence excited his 

A Russian soldier one day, while both 
armies lay inactive withm sight of each 
other, stood upon the bank of the 
river, and with gesticulations and bold 
language mimicked the corpulent size 
and gait of the Polish duke. This in- 
sult roused the spirit of Boleslav, who, 
plunging into the water, and calling on 
his men to follow, landed in the face 
of the Russians at the head of his in- 
trepid troops. A long and well-con- 
tested action took place, and tardily 
closed in favour of the Poles, who, 
flushed with victory, pursued the fugi- 
tives to the walls of the capital 
Sviatopolk was now reinstated in his 
throne, and laroslav, disheartened by 
defeat, made his way to Novgorod, 
where, doubtful even of the fidelity of 
his own people, he prepared to cross 
the Baltic in order to get beyond the 
reach of his brother. The Novgoro- 
dians, however, were faithful, and 
proved their attachment to his person 
by taking down the rigging of the 
vessels which had been got in readi- 
ness for his departure, and by levying 
contnbutions amongst themselves for 
the purpose of enabling him to procure auxiliary troops to assist m the 
recovery of the grand principality. 

In the meantime, Sviatopolk was unconsciously facilitating his own 
downfall. After the Poles had helped hun to re-establish himself, he began 
to feel the oppressive superiority of their presence, and plotted a base design 
to remove them He mstigated the inhabitants and the soldiery to conspire 
against the strangers, and massacre them in the midst of their security. 
Boleslav discovered the plot before it had time to be carried into execution; 
and, disgusted at a design so cruel and treacherous, he resolved to take ample 
revenge. The capital was plundered of its accumulated wealth by the 
incensed. Poles, who, but for the moderation of their leader, would have 
burned it to ashes; -and, loaded with treasures, they returned towards the 
Russian frontiers. Sviatopolk was artful enough to turn the whole trans- 
action to the discredit of his ally, and thus to rouse the courage of his fol- 
lowers, who were easily persuaded to take the field against Boleslav. The 
belligerents met on the banks of the Bug before the Poles had passed the 
boundaries. The battle that ensued terminated in the discomfiture of 


impetuosity, and urged him forward. 
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Sviatopolk, who now returned with broken fortunes to the capital which 
he had so lately entered with acclamations of triumph. This was the oppor- 
timity for laroslav to appear with his followers. The usurper’s^ troops were 
so reduced by his late disasters, that he was forced to seek assistance from 
the Petchenegs, the hereditary enemies of the country; and they, tempted 
by hopes of booty, flocked to his standard to resist the approach of laroslav. 
The armies met on a plain near the place where Boris had been assassinated 
by the command of the fratricide. The coincidence was fortunate, for 
laroslav, taking a prudent advantage of the circumstance, employed all 
his eloquence in describing to his soldiers the righteousness of the cause in 
which they were engaged against a second Cain, the shedder of a brother’s 
blood. His oration, concluding with a fervent prayer to the Almighty to 
nerve his arm, and direct his sword, so that he might be made the instru- 
ment of reparation in so just a fight, wrought powerfully upon the assembled 
army, and excited them to an unexampled display of bravery. The advantage 
of numbers was on the opposite side; but such was the courage exhibited by 
the Novgorodians, that after a desperate battle, which lasted throughout 
the whole day, they succeeded in putting the enemy completely to flight. 
Sviatopolk took to horse and fled, but died in a wretched condition on the 
road. 

The zeal and bravery of the Novgorodians were not forgotten by laroslav 
when he ascended the throne and concentrated the sole dominion in liimself. 
Plis first attention was directed to the revision of the ill-constructed laws of 
their city, and to the grant of certain franchises, which had the effect of 
procuring unanimity amongst the inhabitants, and of establishing the peaceful 
arts and commercial interests of the place upon a sure and solid foimdation. 
He at once evinced a capacity for legislation beyond the abilities of his most 
distinguished predecessors, and set about the labours of improvement in so 
vigorous a temper, and with so much aptitude for his objects, that the hap- 
piest results sprang up under his admmistration in all parts of the empire. 

But it was not in the destmy of the age in which he lived to permit such 
extensive benefits to progress without interruption. His brother Mstislav, 
the seventh son of ’^adimir, a warrior distinguished in his wars against the 
Kossoges, discontented with the enlarged authority that the grand prince- 
dom vested m the hands of laroslav, transmitted to him a petition praying 
of him to cede to him a part of the fraternal appanage which he governed, 
laroslav partially assented to the request, by granting to his brother the small 
territory of Murom. This grant was msufficient to satisfy Mstislav, who 
immediately equipped an army and proceeded to wage an offensive war agamst 
the monarch. In this war the invader was successful, but he was not ungen- 
erous in Ins triumph, for when he had vanquished the grand prince, he 
restored to him so large a portion of his possessions that the empire became 
equally divided between them. In this league of amity the brothers^ con- 
tinued to govern for seven years, during the remainder of the life of Mstislav; 
and at his death the colossal empire, with all its appanages, reverted to the 
hands of laroslav. , . , 

It is in this part of his reign, and in this memorable period m the annals 
of the nation, that we find the first development of justice in Eussian legis- 
lation, and the first application of philosophy to the management of public 
affairs Although laroslav’s career commenced with war, and although he 
extended his arms into Finland, Livonia, Lithuania, and Bulgaria, and even 
penetrated into Byzantium, yet it was not by war that the glory of his name 
or the ability of his rule was to be accomplished. His wars could hardly 
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claim the merits of conquests, and in some instances they terminated in such 
vague conclusions, that they resembled drawn battles on which much treasure 
had been lavished in vain In Greece he was routed. He was driven before 
the soldiers of Sviatopolk, and forced to surrender at his own gates to the 
victorious Mstislav. His utmost successes amounted to preservation agaipt 
aggression; and so mdifferent was he to the barbarian mode of elevating 
the empire by wanton and hazardous expeditions into the neighbouring 
countries, that on most of those occasions he entrusted the command of his 
army to his lieutenants It is necessary to explain that part of his character, 
in order that the loftiness of his nature may be the more clearly understood 
At this period the Russian Empire comprehended those enormous tracts 
that lie between the Volga and the lower Danube, and stretch from the 
Black Sea to the Baltic. This accumulation of territory was not the work 
of a progressive pohtical system; it was not accomplished by the growth 
of a powerful government or by the persevering pursuit of co-operating 
interests, and the increasing circles of acquisition were in a constant state 
of dismemberment, separation, and recall. The surface of the land from 
the days of Rurik was overrun by revolutions. The marauder, legalised 
by his tribe, haunted the forest and devastated the populous places, carrying 
away with him plunder, or usurping authority wherever he remained. Tlie 
feudal system, introduced by the Scandinavians as a provision for trouble- 
some leaders, was earned to excess The nominal head w'as disavowed and 
resisted at will; and the subordinate governments made war upon each other, 
or Joined in schemes of rapme, with impunity The maintenance of each 
fief seemed to depend, upon civil war, and the oflSce of the grand prince was 
not so much to govern the dominions he possessed, as to keep, if he could, 
the dominion he was called upon to govern. 

Russia, combining these gigantic outlines of territory, was now, for the 
second time, united under one head; but, for the first time, under a head 
that could discern her necessities, and provide for them. Her civilisation 
was in progress, but it wanted the unpetus of knowledge, and the control of 
law The reign of the sword had done its work what was required was the 
reign of justice and wisdom to improve and consolidate the triumphs and 
acquisitions of the barbarian era In laroslav, Russia found a prince whose 
genius was adapted to her critical circumstances He effectually raised her 
from obscurity, and placed her for a time amongst the family of European 
states. He made her church independent, increased the privileges of the 

E eople, facilitated the means of instruction, and elevated her national dignity 
y contracting domestic alliances wnth the most powerful countries. His 
sister was queen of Poland, his three daughters-m-law were Greek, German, 
and English princesses, and the queens of Norway, Hungary, and France 
were his daughters. But these w'ere the least memorable evidences of his 
greatness. He gave Russia a code of laws, which was more valuable to her 
than the highest connections, or the most ambitious accessions of dominion. 

lAROSLAV’S CODE OP LAWS 

This code must be judged in reference to the times in which it was enacted 
and m comparison with the formless mass of confused precedents it super- 
seded. The existence of commercial cities m Russia so far back as the 
invasion of Rurik, may be accepted as presumptive proof that there were 
not wanting some regulations to render individuals amenable to the common 
good. But these were merely the rude precepts of the hunting and agricul- 
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tural nations matured into a stronger form, and adapted to the wants of the 
commercial community. When the Scandinavians subjugated the aborigines, 
the languages, customs, and laws of both fell into still greater confusion by 
admixture. When each was imperfect, it was unlikely that a forcible mter- 
mixture would have improved either, or led to the harmonious union of both. 
It is to be observed, too, that none of the nations that made up the population 
possessed written laws; so that whatever notions of legislation they enter- 
tamed, were constantly liable to the fluctuations of capricious opinion, and 
were always subject to the interpretation of the strong over the weak. Wiere 
there were no records there was but little responsibdaty, and even that little 
was diminished by the character of the rulers and the lawlessness of the ruled. 
The exclusive attention of the princes bemg of necessity confined to the most 
effectual methods of preserving their sovereignties, of enlarging their domains, 
and of exacting tributes, it was natural that the unsystematic and crude 
usages that prevailed should fall into further contempt, and, instead of acquir- 
ing shape and consistency from experience, become still more oppressive, 
dark, and indecisive. 

It was this matter of incongruities that laroslav cast out; supplying its 
place with a series of written laws, in which some sacrifices were made to 
popular customs, but which, on the whole, was an extraordinary boon to a 
people that, like naariners at sea without a compass, were tossed about in a 
tumult of uncertainty and perplexity Had laroslav been a mere soldier, 
like the majority of his predecessors, he would have employed his talents in 
the field, and directed the enormous physical means at his command to the 
purposes of a wild and desolatmg ambition. But his policy was in advance 
of the heathen age' it restrained boundless licentiousness, created immunities, 
protected life and property, bestowed rewards, enacted punishments, estab- 
lished safeguards and facilities for trade, and expounded and confirmed those 
distinctions of ranks in which a community on a large scale recognises the 
elements of its permanency He had the magnanimity to forego 'vulgar 
conquests for the higher conquest of prejudices and ancient habits The 
people, probably fatigued with the restlessness of their mode of life, and 
yeammg after repose and settlement, rendered now more necessary by the 
rapid increase of their numbers, received his laws with gratitude. 

A short outline of the leading provisions of these laws will form a curious 
and valuable commentary upon the character of the grand prince, and the 
actual state of the people at this period (1018). The first article of the code 
empowers the friends of a murdered man to take satisfaction upon the mur- 
derer; constituting the law as the public avenger only in cases where there 
are no friends to take their vengeance m kind. In the event of there being 
no relatives to take the revenge mto their own hands, the law goes on to enact 
that the assassm shall pay into the public treasury a certain fine, accordmg 
to the rank of his victim Thus, for the murder of a boyar, or thane of the 
prince, the mulct was fixed at the highest penalty of eighty grivnas,‘ for a 
page of the prince, his cook, or other domestics, for a merchant, for the sword- 
bearer of a boyar, and for every free Russian, without distinction of origin, 
forty grivnas; for a woman, half the usual fine: no fine for killing a slave; 
but if killed without sufficient cause, the value to be paid to the master' for a 
serf belonging to a boyar or free Russian, five grivnas to the owner; for the 
superintendent of a village, an artisan, schoolmaster, or nurse, twelve grivnas; 
for a female servant, six grivnas to the master, and twelve to the state. 


A copper com, of the value, as near as we can ascertain, of about of English money 
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From_ these penalites a correct estimate may be formed of the principles 
upon which the social fabric was erected. In ail these provisions the rich 
were favoured above the poor, the strong above the weak. The life of a 
woman, because her utility m a barbarous community was rated accordmg 
to its menial value, was fixed at half the worth of a man’s, to be proportioned 
according to her station. The murder of a slave was not visited with any 
pen,alty whatever; the exception constituting, in fact, the privilege to kill a 
slave at pleasure. Slavery was carried to extremity in Russia. Prisoners of 
war and their posterity were condemned to perpetual slavery; the poverty of 
the soil, and the oppression of its lords, forced many to sell their freedom for 
limited periods; msolvent debtors became slaves by law; and aU freemen 
who married slaves unconditionally, participated ia their servitude. 

Yet, degrading as these institutions must be considered, it appears that 
‘the rights of the person were scrupulously maintamed. Thus this code 
enumerates penalties for strikmg a blow, describes the different degrees of 
the offence, and regulates the responsibility accordmgly. The distmctions 
drawn between the different modes of strikmg are singular, and help to show 
that, ill as the Russians could appreciate public liberty, they had a Jealous 
sense of that individual respect which, in modem Europe, is called the pomt 
of honour. The penalty for strikmg a blow with the scabbard or handle of a 
sword, with the fist, a stick, cup, or goblet, was twelve grivnas — equal to the 
fine for murdermg an artisan or a schoolmaster. If the blow was struck with 
a club, which, we presume, was considered a plebeian weapon, the penalty 
was only_ three grivnas. But the most characteristic penalty was that of 
twelve grivnas for pulling a man by the beard, or knocking out a tooth. The 
origin of this law may be easily traced to the Goths and Germans, who were 
rigid in the preservation of their hair, to which they attached extraordmary 
unportance. In the same spirit was the enactment that prohibited the making 
use of a horse without the permission of the owner, and that visited with 
imprisonment for life the crime of horse-stealing. This legal protection of 
the horse is stiU preserved in the Saxon laws 

The prevailmg tendency of the code was to secure to each man his lawful 
property, and to arm him with the rneans of protection. Yet it must be 
remarked as a strange inconsistency, in the midst of this anxiety to erect 
safeguards around property, that fraudulent debtors were granted a direct 
escape from liability to consequences. It was enacted, that if one man lent 
money to another, and the latter denied the loan, the ordeal should not apply; 
the oath of the defendant being deemed a sufficient release froin the debt! 
This law was the more unaccountable in a country where the legal interest of 
money was forty per cent , — a circumstance calculated to increase the 
motives to dishonesty. 

Another enactment makes a distinction between the Varangians and Slavs, 
which illustrates the fact that the latter had always been more advanced ia 
civilisation than the former. By this enactment, a Koblegian or a Varangian 
was compelled to take an oath where such a test was required, but a Slavonian 
was exempted It would_ therefore appear, if the conclusion may be safely 
ventured upon, that Judicial coinbats, which formed the final appeal when a 
defendant in a cause acquitted himself in the first mstance by a solemn oath, 
were not adopted amongst the Slavsy who were satisfied with a public exami- 
nation of facts, and an adjudication, without the sacred or the physical test 
It IS sufficient, however, for the great uses of historical inquiry, to know that a 
difference so remarkable between two branches of the people was recognised 
and confirmed by law. 
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One of the most important declarations of the code was that which divided 
the population into three classes — the nobles, the freemen, and the slaves. 
Of these three, the slaves alone were left unprotected. The freemen, who 
were fenced in from the encroachments of the nobles, were composed of the 
citizens, the farmers, the landholders, and hired servants. They were sub- 
elassified into centuries, each of which elected a head, who filled an office 
equivalent to that of a tnbune The cml magistracy, thus created, had a 
separate guard of their own, and were placed, in virtue of their office, on an 
equality with the boyars. The city of Novgorod, which maintained, under 
a nominal princedom, the spirit of a republic, exhibited these municipal 
franchises in a more complete form than any of the Russian cities; all of 
which, however, possessed similar privileges, more or less modified according 
to their relative importance, or the circumstances under which their charters 
were granted. The chief of the Novgorodian republic was a prince of the 
blood; the title of his office was that of Namestnick. He took no share in the 
deliberations of the people, nor does it appear that he even possessed a veto 
upon their decisions His oath of instalment bound him as the slave rather 
than the governor of the city; for it pledged him to govern agreeably to the 
constitution as he found it; to appoint none but Novgorodian magistrates in 
the provinces, and even those to be previously approved of by the Posadnick 
or mayor; to respect strictly the exclusive rights possessed by the citizens 
sitting in judgment on their own order, of imposing their own taxes, and of 
carrying on commerce at their own discretion; to interdict his boyars from 
acquiring landed property within the villages dependent on Novgorod, and to 
oblige them to travel at their private cost; to discourage immigration, and 
never to cause a Novgorodian to be arrested for debt. A princedom, accepted 
on such restrictive conditions, was but the shadow of a sceptre, as the munic- 
ipal union of the legislative and judicial abundantly proved The first officer 
was the Posadnick, or mayor, chosed by election for a limited time; the next 
was the Tisiatski, or tribune, who was a popular cheek upon the prince and 
mayor; and the rest of the functionaries consisted of the senate, the city 
assembly, and the boyars, all of whom were elective By the electoral system, 
the people preserved a constant guard over the fidelity of their representatives 
in the senate, and their officers of justice; so that, while the three grades 
propounded by law were kept widely apart, and socially distinguished, the 
prerogatives of each were rigidly protected against innovation from the other 
two All that this little republic required to render its security perfect, was 
liberty. It was based upon a system of slavery, and sustained its dominion 
more by fear than righteousness. Nor was it independent of control, although 
all its domestic concerns were uninterruptedly transacted within its own con- 
fines. It was an appanage of the grand pnncedom, but on account of its 
fortunate geographical position on the northern and north-western frontiers, 
which were distant from the capital — a circumstance that delegated to Nov- 
gorod the defence of those remote boundaries — •_ it acquired a degree of polit- 
ical importance that preserved it for four centuries against the cupidity of the 
succession of despots that occupied the throne The removal of the seat of 
empire from Kiev to "Vladimir, and finally to Moscow, by drawing the centre 
nearer to Novgorod, diminished its power by degrees, and finally absorbed it 
altogether. 

One of the enactments of the code of laroslav will show what advances had 
been marie towards the segregation of the people into different orders, and 
how much the government partook, or was likely to partake, of a mixed form, 
in which a monarchical, an hereditary, and a representative estate were com- 
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bined. It made the prince the heir-at-law of every freeman who died without 
male i^ue, with the exception of the boyars and officers of the royal guard. 
By this regulation the prerogative of the crown was rendered paramount, 
while the hereditary rights of property were preserved unconditionally to the 
families of the nobles alone. A class of rich patricians was thus formed and 
protected, to represent, by virtue of birth, the interests of property; while 
commerce and popular privileges were fully represented in the assembly of 
the elected senators. The checks and balances of this system were pretty 
equal; so that, if the constitution of which these outlines were the elements, 
had been allowed to accumulate strength and to become consolidated by time, 
it would at last have resolved itself into a liberal and powerful form; the semi- 
sayage usages with which it was encrusted would have dropped away, and 
wiser institutions have grown up in their stead. 

So clearly were the popular benefits of the laws defined, that the code 
regulated the maximum demand which the proprietor of the soil might exact 
from his tenant; and it neither enforced taxation, nor recognised corporal 
punishment, nor in the composition of a pecuniary mulct admitted any dis- 
tinction between the Varangians and the Slavs, who formed the aristocracy 
and the democracy. The prince neither possessed revenue nor levied taxes. 
He subsisted on the fines he imposed for infractions of law, on the tributes he 
received from his estates, on the voluntary offerings of the people, and the 
produce of such property as had fallen to the private title of the sovereignty. 
Even the tribute was not compulsory; it was rather a right derived from pre- 
scription. Tlie only dependence of the lords of fiefs was in that they were 
impelled to render military service when required to the grand prince; and 
it wasyxpected that they should come numerously attended, well armed, and 
provisioned. Tlie tribute was the mark of conquest, and was not considered 
to imply taxation. 

But while the monarchical principle was thus kept within proscribed limits, 
the power of the democracy was not sufficiently curbed over both there was 
a check, but the hands of the prince were bound too tightly. His dominion 
was despotic, because he was surrounded by men devoted to his will; ,but the 
dominion of the people was boundless, because opinion was only in its rickety 
infancy, and the resistance to the offending prince lay in the demonstration of 
physical superiority instead of moral combination. They never hesitated to 
avail themselves of their numerical advantage. They even carried it to ex- 
travagance and licentiousness; and so much didjthey exult in their strength, 
that they regulated the hours at which the sovereign was permitted to enjoy 
relaxation, punished the obrioxious heads of the church by summary eject- 
ment, and in several instances, taking the charter of law into their own keep- 
ing, deposed their princes. The checks, therefore, established in laroslav’s 
wise convention between the government and the constituency were over- 
borne by the rudeness of the times. 

That the period had arrived when laws were necessary to the settlement 
of the empire, was sufficiently testified by the circumstances, external and 
domestic, in which the people were placed. The adoption of Christianity 
had partially appeased the old passion for aggression against Constantinople, 
which, having now become the metropolis of their religion, was regarded 
with some degree of veneration by the Russians. A war of plundering Byzan- 
tium, therefore, could not be entertained with any prospect of success. The 
extension of the empire under Vladimir left little to be coveted beyond the 
frontiers, which spread to the east, north and south as far as even the wild 
grasp of the lawless tribes of the forests could embrace. To the west, the 
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Eussians had ceased to look for prey, since Boleslav, by his easy conquest 
of Kiev, had demonstrated the strength of Poland Having acquired as 
much as they could, and having next, in the absence of warlike expeditions 
abroad, occupied themselves with ruthless feuds at home, they came at length 
to consider the necessity of consulting the security of possessions acquired 
at so much cost, and so often risked by civil broils. This was the time for a 
code of laws But unfortunately there still existed too many remains of the 
barbarian era, to render the introduction of legal restraints a matter easy of 
accomplishment. Tlie jealousy of Greek superiority survived the admis- 
sion of the Greek religion. The longing after power still inspired the petty 
chiefs; and hopeless dreams of larger dominion wherewith to bribe the dis- 
contented, and provide for the hireling of the state, still troubled the repose 
of the sovereign. The throne stood m a plain surrounded by forests, from 
whence issued, as the rage propelled them, hordes of newly reclaimed sav- 
ages, pressing extraordinary demands, or threatening with ferocious violence 
the dawning institutions of cmlisation. In such a position, it was not only 
impossible to advance steadily, but to maintam the ground already gamed. 


laroslav Dies ( lOSJf. AD) 

Could tlie character of laroslav, the legislator, have been transmitted 
through his successors, the good of which he laid the seeds, might have 
been finally cultivated to maturity. But his wisdom and his virtues died 
with him. Nor, elevated as he was in moral dignity above the spirit of 
his countrymen, can it be said that he was free from weaknesses that marred 
much of the utility of his best measures. One of his earliest errors was 
the resignation of Novgorod to his son Vladimir, who had no sooner ascended 
the throne of the republican city, than, under the pretext of seeking satis- 
faction for the death of a Russian who had been killed in Greece, he carried 
arms into the Byzantine empire. The folly of this wild attempt was abun- 
dantly punished in the sequel; fifteen thousand men were sacrificed on the 
Grecian plains, and their chief hmited back disgracefully to his own terri- 
tories Yet this issue of one family grant did not awaken laroslav to the 
danger of partitioning the empire. Before his death he divided the whole 
of Russia amongst his sons, making, however, the younger sons subordinate 
to the eldest, as grand prince of Kiev, and empowering the latter to reduce 
the others to obedience by force of arms whenever they exhibited a dis- 
position to dispute his authority. 

This settlement, enforced with parting admonitions on his death-bed, 
was considered by laroslav to present a sufficient security against civil 
commotion and disputes about the succession But he did not calculate 
upon the ungovernable lust for power, the jealousy of younger brothers, 
and the passion for aggrandisement. His injunctions were uttered in the 
amiable confidence of Christianity; they were violated with the indecent 
impetuosity of the barbarian natoe. 

With the death of laroslav, and the division of the empire, a new period 
of darkness and misrule began The character of the legislator, which influ- 
enced his own time, was speedily absorbed in the general confusion. laros- 
lav's name was held in reverence, but the memory of his excellence did not 
awe the multitudes that, upon his decease, sprang from their retirement to 
revive the disastrous glories of domestic warfare. Much_ as he had done for 
the extension of Christianity, he had failed in establishing it in the hearts 
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of the people. He was an able theologian, and well acquainted with the 
church ordinances, agenda, and other books of the Greek religion, many of 
which he caused to be translated into the Russian language, and distributed 
in copies over the country. So strong an interest did he take in the culti- 
vation of the doctrines of the church, that he established a metropolitan at 
Kiev, iu'order to relieve the Russian people and their priests from the incon- 
veniences of attending the residence of the ecclesiastical head at Constanti- 
nople, and also with a desire to provide for the more prompt and certain 
dissemination of the principles of faith. But the value of all these exertions 
expired with their author. He did much to raise the fame and consolidate 
the resources of the empire; but the last act of his political career, by which 
he cut away the cord that bound the rods, had the effect of neutralising 
ah the benefits he meditated to accomplish, as well as those that he actually 
effected, for his country. His reign was followed by a period of savage 
anarchy that might be said to have resolved the half-civihsed world into 
its original elements.* 




CHAPTER II 


THE PERIOD OF THE PRINCIPALITIES 

[1054-1324 A D ] 

THE CHABACiTER OP THE PRINCIPALITIES 

The period extending from the year of laroslav's death (1054) to the 
year of the appearance of the Tatars (1224) is one of the most troublous 
and confused epochs in the history of Russia. As the Scandinavian custom 
of partition continued to prevail over the Byzantine idea of political unity, 
the national territory was constantly divided 

The princely anarchy of oriental Europe finds a parallel in the feudal 
anarchy of the Occident. Pogodine enumerates for this period sixty-four 
pnncipalities which enjoyed a more or less protracted existence; two hundred 
, and ninety-three princes who during these two centuries contended over 
Kiev and other Russian domains; eighty-three civil wars m which the entire 
country was concerned. Foreign wars helped to augment the enormous 
mass oi historical facts. The chronicles mention against the Polovtsi alone 
eighteen campaigns, while these barbarians invaded Christian territory 
forty-six times. 

The ancient names of the Slav tribes have entirely disappeared, or are 
preserved only in the names of towns — as, for instance, that of the Pol- 
otchanes in Polotsk; that of the Severians in Novgorod-Seversk. The ele- 
ments in the composition of Russia were thus rather prmcipalities than peoples. 
No more is said of the Knvitchi or of the Drevhans; we hear only of Smolensk 
or of Volhinia. These little states were dismembered at each new division 
among the children of a prince; they were then reconstituted, to be agam 
ividcd into appanages In spite of all these vicissitudes, however, some 
among them had an uninterrupted existence due to certain topographical 
and ethnographical conditions. Setting aside the distant principality of 
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Tmoutorakaii,_ established almost at the foot of the Caucasus in the midst of 
Turkish and Circassian tribes and countmg eight different princes, the follow- 
ing are, from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, the principal divisions 
of Russia; 

(1) The principality of Smolensk, which occupied the important terri- 
tory which is in a manner the central point of the orographic system of Russia; 
it comprises the old forest of Okov, where the three greatest rivers of Russia, 
the Volga, the Dnieper, and the Dvina, have their rise. Hence the pohtical 

importance of Smolensk, which is 
attested by the many wars under- 
taken against her; hence also her 
commercial prosperity, ir is no- 
ticeable that all her towns were 
bunt on some one of the three riv- 
ers; all the commerce of ancient 
Russia thus passed through her 
bounds. Besides Smolensk it is 
necessary to cite Mozhaisk, Viasma, 
and Toropets, the capital of a sec- 
ondary principality, the domain of 
two famous princes — Mstislav the 
Brave and Mstislav the Bold 

(2) The principalit;^ of ICiev, 
which was Bus — Russia in the strict 
sense of the term. Its situation on 
the Dnieper, the proximity of Greece, 
the fertility of its Black Lands, 
long assured to this state the su- 
premacy over all other Russian 
principalities. To the south it was 
bordered by the Nomad tribes of 
the steppe. Against the inroads of 
those tribes the princes of Kiev were 
obliged to construct frontier for- 
tresses ; though frequently they 
ceded them lands and took them 
into their pay, constitutmg them 
lapdaitobb into veritable mihtary colonies. The 

principality of Pereiaslavl was a 
dependency of Kiev; Vishgorod, Bielgorod, Tripoli, and Torlshok were at 
different times constituted into appanages for prmces of the same family. 

(3) The two prmcipahties of Tcheringov with Starodub and Lubetz 
and of Novgorod-Seversk with Putivl, Kursk and Briansk, which extended 
along the tnbutaries flowmg mto the Dnieper from the left — the Soj and 
the Desna swelled by the Seim. Tcheringov, extending towards the upper 
Oka, had thus one foot in the basin of the Volga, its prmces, the Olgovitchi, 
were the most redoubtable rivals of those of Kiev. As for the princes of 
Seversk, they were ceaselessly occupied with wars against their dangerous 
rivals on the south, the Polovtsi. It is the exploits of a prince of Seversk 
against these barbarians which form the subject of a chanson de geste — The 
Song of Igor. 

(4) The duplex principality of Riazan and Murom, another state whose 
existence was maintamed at the expense of ceaseless war against the nomads. 
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The principal towns were Riazan, Murom, Pereiaslavl-Riazanski, on the 
Oka; Kolomna, at the junction of the Moslwa with the Oka; and Pronsk, 
on the Pronia. The upper Don bounded it on the west. This principality 
was established in the midst of F innis h tnbes — the Muromians and the 
Meshtseraks. Tlie warlike character and the rude and coarse habits attrib- 
uted to the people of the principality doubtless resulted not less from the 
assimilation of the abongines by the Russian race than from the continuous 
brutal strife of the mhabitants with the nomads. 

(5) The principalities of Suzdal — with their metropohtan towns of 
Tver, Suzdal, Rostov, luriev-Polski, and Vladimir on tlie ICliasma; of laroslavl 
and Pereiaslavl-Zaliesski — which were established on the Volga and the 
Oka, in the densest of the northern forests, surrounded by Finnish tribes — 
Mouromians, Merians, Vesses, and Tchenmisses. Though situated at the 
extreme linut of the Russian world, these principalities nevertheless exer- 
cised great influence over it. We shall see their princes now reducing Nov- 
gorod and the Russia of the lakes to a certain political dependence, the con- 
sequence of a double economical dependence; then victoriously intervening 
in the quarrels of the Russia of the Dneiper. The Suzdalians were of the 
same character as the Riazanians — rude and warlike. The character- 
istics of a new nationality were already noticeable among these two peoples. 
That which differentiated them from the ICevans and the Novgorod-Sev- 
erskans, who, like themselves, were occupied in the great struggle against 
the barbarians, was that the Russians of the Dnieper, sometimes mingling 
their blood "with that of their enemies, became fused with Turkish tribes, 
nomadic and essentially mobile, while the Russians of the Oka and the 
Volga united "with Finnish tribes, agricultural and essentially sedentary. 
This difference between the two foreign elements which entered into the 
blood of the Slavs, without doubt contributed to that marked difference in 
character between the two branches of the Russian race. During the period 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, as colonization advanced, 
from the basin of the Dnieper to the basin of the Volga, the divisions of Little 
Russia and Great Russia were formed. 

(6) The principalities of Kiev, Tchemigov, Novgorod-Seversk, Riazan, 
Murom, and Suzdal, which formed the marches of Russia on the borders 
of the steppe with its devastating hordes. — constituting its frontier states. 
On the confines of the northwest, opposite the Lithuanians, the Letts and 
the Tchuds, the same r61e devolved on the principality of Polotsk, occupy- 
ing the basin of the Dvina, and on the republican principahties of Novgorod 
and Pskov on the lakes of Ihnen and Peipus. The principality of Mmsk 
was attached to that of Polotsk. It was situated in the basin of the Dnieper 
and, owing to that circumstance, its possession was frequently disputed by 
the grand_ princes of Kiev. The towns of Torzhok, Volok-Lamski, Izborsk, 
and Veliki Luki belonged to Novgorod; at times they were the capitals ot 
individual states. 

Southwestern Russia comprehended (1) in the fan-shaped territory 
formed by the Pripet and its tributaries — Volhinia, with Vladimir in Volhmia, 
Lutsk, Turov, Brest, and even Lublm, which is unquestionably Polish; (2) 
in the basins of the San, the Dniester, and the Pripet — Galicia proper, or 
Red Russia, whose ancient inhabitants, the white Croats, seem to have 
originated in the Danubian Slavs. Its principal towns were Galitch, founded 
by Vladmiirko about 1444, Peremishl; Terebovha, and Svenigorodka. The 
near neighbourhood of Hungary and Poland contributed to these two princi- 
pahties distinctive characteristics, as well as a more advanced civilisation. 
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In the epic songs Gahcia, the land of the hero Dvonk Stepanovitch, is a 
country of fabulous wealth. The Narrative of the ExpedUion of Igor gives 
an exalted idea of the power of its prmces* “laroslav Osmomysl of Galicia,” 
cries the poet addressing one of them, “high art thou seated upon thy 
golden throne! With thy iron regiments thou guardest the Carpathian 
mountains, thou shuttest the gates of the Danute, thou barrest the way 
to the king of Hungary; at will thou openest the gates of Kiev, and thine 
arrows reach far into the distance ” 

THE XmiTY OP THE PRINCIPALITIES 

The disposition of these fifteen or sixteen principalities confirms what 
has been previously stated concerning the essential imity of the confi^ration 
of the Rjissian soil. None of the nver-basins forms a closed or isolated 
region; no line of heights establishes between them bamers or political 
frontiers. The greater number of the Russian prmcipalities belonged^ to 
the basin of the Dnieper, but pushed their limits everywhere^ beyond. Kiev, 
with Pereiaslavl, is the only one strictly confined within it; but Volhinia 
puts the basin of the Dnieper in communication with those of the Bug in 
the south and of the Vistula; Polotsk connects it with the basins of the 
Niemen and the Dvina, Novgorod-Seversk with that of the Don, Tchernigov 
and Smolensk with that of the Volga. Between these principalities, water- 
courses everywhere establish communications. Russia, though divided into 
appanages, was already making toward a great united empire. The lack 
of cohesion among nearly all the states and their frequent dismemberments 
prevented their becoming actual nationalities. The principalities of Smol- 
ensk, of Tchernigov, of Riazan never possessed that definite historical existence 
so characteristic of the duchy of Brittany or the county of Toulouse in France, 
the duchies of Saxony, Swabia, or Bavaria in Germany. 

The interests of the princes and their ambition to provide an appanage 
for each of their children, necessitated at the death of every sovereign a fresh 
distribution of Russian territory. Yet a certain cohesion was evident in the 
midst of these vicissitudes. There was visible a unity of race and language, 
the more marked, notwithstanding differences of dialect, in that the Russian 
Slavs, excepting in the southwest, were surrounded everywhere by entirely 
dissimilar peoples — Lithuanians, Tchuds, Finns, Turks, and Magyars. 
There was also unity of religion; the Russians were differentiated from nearly 
all their neighbours in that, in contradistinction to the Slavs of the west, the 
Poles, Czechs, and Moravians, they represented a distinct form of Christianity, 
acknowledging no tie with Rome and rejecting Latm as the church language. 

There was also a imity of historical development, since hitherto the Russian 
Slavs had all followed the same destiny, had equally accepted Greek civilisa- 
tion, submitted to Varangian conquest, and pursued in common certain great 
enterprises, such as the expeditions agamst Byzantium and the wars with the 
nomads. There was finally political unity, as among all — in Galicia as in 
Novgorod, by the Dnieper as in the forests of Suzdal — the same family sat 
upon all the thrones. All the Russian princes were descended from Rurik, 
from St. Vladimir, and from laroslav the Great. , The civil wars which deso- 
lated the country affirmed anew this unity. No state in Russia could regard 
the rest as outsiders, when the princes of Tchernigov and Suzdal were seen to 
take up arms solely to decide which among them was the eldest — which held 
the right to the title of grand prince and to the throne of Kiev There were 
descendants of Rurik who governed successively the most distant states in 
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Russia, and who, having reigned at Tmoutarakan on the straits of lenikale, 
at Novgorod the_ Great, at Toropetz m the country of Smolensk, finished by 
obtaining recognition of their right to reign over Kiev.^ 

THE THBOEY OP SUCCBSSIOKT 

It the question be asked why the Russian state continued undivided 
throughout the two hundred years of the Varangian period, our answer is 
that it was due solely to the fact that 
durmg the greater part of this period 
the grand princes left one son and 
heir. Whenever the ease was other- 
wise, as after the death of Sviatoslav 
and Vladimir, the brothers straightway 
entered upon a struggle for mastery 
that did not terminate until all but 
one were destroyed That one then 
became undisputed master, for no one 
dared dispute the possession of power 
with the descendants of Rurik 

The theory of succession in the Rurik 
family was as follows: the grand prince 
of Kiev was lord paramount of Russia. 

He disposed of all vacant principalities, 
and was supreme judge and general; but 
each of his brothers had, according to 
his seniority, the right of succession to 
the throne. The death of every elder 
brother brought the younger ones a 
step nearer to that goal The order of 
advance was from Smolensk to Perei- 
aslavl, from Perciaslavl to Tchernigov, 
from Tchernigov to Kiev. But none 
could attain to the highest dignity, save 
him whose father had held it before him. 

Sons of a father who had died before 
reaching the goal were excluded from 
Kiev and wore confined to the posses- 
sions in their hands at the time of their a kobiak 

father’s death The technical Russian 

term for those members of the Rurik family who were excluded from the 
highest dignity was Isgoi, and the attempts of the Isgoi to break through the 
law of exclusion have had no small share in the bloody and desolate history 
of Russia durmg the period upon which we now enter. But another factor 
contnbuted to the same end. The power of the grand prince was not so pre- 
dominant as to enable him to enforce his will and put down disobedience. 
His position was based on the idea of patriarchal power, and was respected 
by the princes only when it was to their advantage. To maintain himself he 
had to resort to the expedient of makmg coalitions vdth some of the princes 
against the others, and the sword was the final arbiter between the grand 
prince and his nominal vassals ^ Accordingly the whole of Russia was always 
divided in its support of the claims of this or that candidate. The civil wars 
which ensued were after all but family quarrels “ 
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laroslav left five sons. To Iziaslav, the oldest, he gave Kiev; to Svia- 
toslav, Tchemigov; to Vsevolod, Pereiaslavl; to Viatcheslav, Smolensk; and 
to Igor, Vladimir m Volhinia. The order in which they are given here repre- 
sents the order of their respective dignities and their position in the line of 
succession. Two of the brothers did not long survive their father In 1056 
Viatcheslav died, and Igor, m accordance with the law of sucession, moved 
to Smolensk, where he too died in 1060. 

About this time a new wave of migration set in from Asia towards the 
south-Russian steppe — the Turkish tribe of the Polovtsi. In 1055 Vsevolod 
of Pereiaslavl concluded peace with them by bribing them to retire into the 
steppe. In 1061 he suffered a defeat at their hands, but they did not follow up 

their success and again retired into 
. the steppe. The civil wars, how- 

ever, which soon broke out, were 
to bring them back as an ever- 
menacing plague to the Russian 
population. 

Among the minor princes, who 
were excluded from the succession, 
was Vseslav of Polotsk, a descend- 
ant of St.Vladimir. He had helped 
his uncles in a war against the 
Torks, a tribe kindred to the Po- 
lovtsi, and expected a reward m an 
accession of territory. Bemg dis- 
appointed, he determined to help 
himself. First he ravaged the ter- 
ritory of Pskov, but being unable 
to take that city, he invaded the 
territory of Novgorod, and it 
seems that for a while he was 
master of the city. His bold 
procedure compelled his uncles 
Iziaslav, Sviatoslav, and Vsevolod to unite against him; but, though beaten 
by their superior forces, he could not be expelled from the north. The uncles 
thereupon resorted to treachery. They proposed to him a friendly meeting 
under a guarantee of his personal security and liberty, which they confirmed 
by an oath upon the cross. But when he had reached the vicinity of Smo- 
lensk, beyond the Dnieper, he was surprised, captured, and brought to Kiev, 
where he was imprisoned. At this juncture the Polovtsi made another 
of their raids and defeated the united forces of the brothers, so that Sviatoslav 
was obliged to take refuge at Tchemigov, while Iziaslav and Vsevolod fled 
to Kiev. There they intended to await the nomad hordes behind the walls 
of the cities, sacrificmg the open country to the invaders. But the citizens 
of Kiev thought differently. At a stormy meeting of the vetche it was decided 
to take up arms, and when Iziaslav refused to lead them against the enemy 
they liberated Vseslav from his confinement and made him their prince (1068). 
Iziaslav was obliged to flee to Poland, where he foimd a champion m Boleslav 
the Bold. Menaced in front by the Poles, and suspicious of his uncles in his 
rear, Vseslav thought himself obliged to flee to Polotsk, leaving the Kievans 
to the vengeance of Iziaslav (1069). The events of two generations previous. 
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when Boleslav the Brave captured Kiev for Sviatopolk, were now to be 
repeated. The Poles demeaned themselves as masters and committed many 
excesses. The Kievans bore it for a year; then exasperated, fell upon the 
Poles, who were scattered m their vanous quarters, and compelled Boleslav 
to evacuate the city. After protracted fightmg and negotiations, Polotsk 
was finally restored to Vseslav, and the old order seemed re-established, when 
the two brothers of Iziaslav became suspicious of his designs and suddenly 
appeared before Kiev. Iziaslav now fled for the second time, Sviatoslav 
became grand prince, while .Vsevolod advanced to the principality of Tcher- 
nigov. 

Iziaslav left nothing unattempted to regain his position. He had escaped 
with his treasure into Poland, but Boleslav was unwiUing to renew his 
former adventure. The German kmg Henry IV, whom Iziaslav met at Mainz 
in January, 1075, was more favourably disposed and sent an embassy to 
Sviatoslav; but it accomplished nothmg Iziaslav also entered into negotia- 
tions with pope Gregory VII, to whom he sent his son laropolk. The pope 
hoped to be able to annex Russia to the western church, and even went so far 
as to grant it to laropolk as a fief from the holy see 

But meanwhile Sviatoslav died (1076) and Vsevolod, a man whose mild 
character did not exclude the possibility of a peaceful settlement, became 
grand prince. Boleslav now lent troops to Iziaslav (1077), and though 
Vsevolod marched against him with an army of his own, yet they soon came 
to terms Iziaslav was to be remstated grand prmce for the third time, 
while Vsevolod was to retire to Tchernigov, m return for which he was secured 
in the succession. Thus laropolk’s plans came to naught, and with them the 
hope of a reunited church. 

However, Vseslav of Polotsk did not yet give up his ambitious designs. 
Foiled in his attempt on the throne of Kiev, he tried to create an empire for 
himself in the Russian north, and it required three campaigns of the south- 
Russian princes to annul his plans. It was during these wars that Vladimir 
Monomakh, son of Vsevolod and son-in-law of King Harold of England, first 
distinguished himself, though not m a glorious manner. He was the first 
Russian prince to engage in a domestic quarrel the Polovtsi, with whose aid he 
ravaged the city and principality of Polotsk. Vseslav died m 1101 as prince 
of Polotsk, and his memory lived long after him m the traditions of the people, 
by whom ho was regarded as a sorcerer. The Song of Igor tells how he accom- 
plished in one night a march from Kiev to Tmoutorakan, and how he could 
hear at Kiev the rmging of the church bells as Polotsk 

Russian dynastic conditions had now been restored to the legal order, 
and there seemed nothmg left to disturb the tranquillity. But the cupidity 
of the grand prmce soon brought on new dissensions among the members of 
the house of Rurik. Viatcheslav and Igor died at an early age, leaving minor 
sons whom their uncle refused to provide with appanages They therefore 
tried to gain their nght by force. Boris, a son of Viatcheslav, temporarily 
got hold of Tchernigov, but being unable to maintain himself m that city he 
fled to Tmoutorakan, the last refuge of all the discontented There he was 
soon joined by his brother Gleb, who was expelled by Iziaslav from Novgorod, 
and by another brother from Volhinian Vladimir, both of whose appemages 
were divided among the sons of Iziaslav and Vsevolod. In the civil war 
which followed, the nephews at first had the advantage and captured 
Tchernigov; but they were defeated m a decisive battle fought near that 
city on the third of' October, 1078 Both the grand prince Iziaslav and 
Boris fell, and Oleg was obliged to flee once more to Tmoutorakan. 
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Vsevolod 

Iziaslav was succeeded by Vsevolod, whose reign (1078-1093) was even 
more unfortunate than his brother’s had been. He too favoured his own sons 
and those of Iziaslav at the expense of his other nephews ^d in consequence 
the sons of Sviatoslav and Igor and of his nephew Rostislav waged against 
him unremitting warfare with the aid of the Polovtsi and Chazars, who wasted 
the country. Vsevolod’s attempt in 1084 to conquer Tmoutorakan, the 
breeding-place of revolts, failed miserably. Fmally even laropolk, the son of 
Iziaslav, who had received so many favours from his uncle, revolted against 
him and was assassinated during the war. In those days of turmoil and con- 
fusion, even old Vseslav ventured forth once more from Polotsk and plundered 
Smolensk. The grand prince was ill most of the time at Kiev and the conduct 
of his affairs lay in the hands of his son Vladimir Monomakh. 


Sviaiopolk 


Vsevolod died April 13th, 1093, leavmg two sons, Vladimir Monomakh, 
who held Tchemigov, and Rostislav, who held Pereiaslavl. He was succeeded 

by Sviatopolk, the second son of Izi- 
aslav, who was the rightful successor 
after the death of his brother laropolk, 
who, it will be remembered, was as- 
sassinated. Monomakh could easily 
‘li have made himself grand prince, for 

mmr' popular of the princes 

^ 'friW gamed great fame in his cam- 

\ ^ paigns against''the Polovtsi, whom he 

^ J^Ks defeated twelve times duriag the reign 

^ \ of his father; but he was anxious to 

ijl avoid violating the law of succession 

mvitmg civil war. 

^ Sviatopolk’s reign began with a vio- 

m lation of the law of nations by impris- 

ambassadors of the Polovtsi, who 
^ •'m wlIB ^ ym T vuv ' come to negotiate a treaty with 

r ‘ wlitf ¥ 1 retaliation the nomads in- 

' \ Ml i Jf * vaded the country, and with so great a . 

force that Vladimir and Rostislav, who 
fijEt, ^ had come to the aid of the grand prince, 

¥™ advised hun to purchase peace from 

"far 's enemy. He paid no heed to them, 

n but the event soon Justified the pru- 

* dence of their counsel. In the battle of 

sviATOpotK Tripole, fought on May 23rd, 1093, the 

Russians sustained a disastrous defeat. 


Sviatopolk 


Rostislav was di owned, while Sviatopolk and Vladimir saved themselves by 
flight. The next year’s campaign against the Polovtsi was equally disas- 
trous, and Sviatopolk returned to Kiev with but two companions. Tortchesk 
was compelled to capitulate, and the nomads returned to the steppe rich with 
booty and prisoners Sviatopolk now bought peace and took to wife a daugh- 
ter of the Polovtsian khan. They returned, however, the same year under 
the leadership of Oleg, son of Sviatoslav, who had stayed till now in Tmouto- 
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rakan and thought the moment opportune for enforcing his undoubted rights 
upon Tchemigov, which had been the original seat of his father as the second 
son of laroslav, and which was held by Monomakh, who was the son of laro- 
slav’s third son. 

Oleg, was therefore, no Isgoi and would not be treated as such. When he 
appeared before Tchernigov, Monomakh had only a small band with him, and 
after a siege of eight days was compelled to evacuate the city and retire to 
Pereiaslavl, where he had to defend himself durmg the next three yeans 
against contmual irruptions of the Polovtsi. The refusal of Oleg to join in a 
combmed campaign -of the princes against the Polovtsi, and the sudden cap- 
ture of Smolensk by his brother David, gave the occasion for a general war 
that lasted two yeai^ and covered the whole territory of Russia, from Novgorod 
to Murom and thence to the steppe, and in course of which one son of Mono- 
makh fell in battle, while two other sons suffered a decisive reverse at the 
hands of Oleg. Finally, a congress of princes was held at Lubetz, in the ter- 
ritory of Tchemigov, for the settlement of all existing disputes. The result of 
its deliberations was that the grand prmce was to retam Kiev and Turov, 
while to Vladimir were assigned Pereiaslavl, Smolensk, atid Rostov; Novgorod 
to his son Mstislav, and Tchemigov with aU its dependencies to the sons of 
Sviatoslavl — Oleg, David, and laroslav. The latter thus gained possession 
of the greater part of Russia. There stUl remained to be satisfied the three 
Isgoi, Volodar, and Vassilko, sons of Rostislav, ^and David, son of Igor. Of 
the former two, Volodar -received Peremishl, Vassilko received Terebovl, 
while Vladunir in Volhinia was given to David. Polotsk remained in the 
hands of Vseslav. 

The congress of Lubetz (1097) brought a respite to the sorely tried Russian 
north, but the south was soon subjected to new calamities Vassilko, son of 
Rostislav, was revolving in his mind extensive plans of conquest in Poland, 
among the Danubian Bulgarians, and finally against the Polovtsi. He hacl 
begun making extensive preparations, and had taken mto his pay several 
nomad hordes. David of Volhinia, who was ignorant of Vassilko’s plans, 
became alarmed at these warlike preparations, began to suspect a conspiracy 
between Monomakh and Vassilko, and succeeded in inoculatmg the grand 
prince with his own alarms and suspicions. Vassilko was allured to Kiev td 
attend a religious festival, and there he was captured, thrown into chains, 
dragged to Bielgorod, and blinded in an imspeakably cmel manner. The 
horror of the bloody deed resounded throughout Russia. Monoma^ united 
his forces with those of his old enemies, the sons of Sviatoslav, and marched 
upon Kiev The grand prmce tried to clear himself of blame and throw the 
guilt upon David, and peace was arranged through the mediation of the 
metropolitan of Kiev and of Monomakh’s mother. 

The grand prmce took upon himself the obligation to revenge the outrage 
on Vassilko, who was surrendered to Volodar; and David was obliged to flee 
to Poland (1099). The grand prince annexed David’s territory, and then 
turned, most unjustifiably, against the sons of Rostislav. Defeated by Volo- 
dar, he formed an alliance with Koloman, king of Hungary. The alliances now 
assumed a most unexpected and distorted character. David united with the 
Rostislavitchi and with Buiak, khan of the Polovtsi, and at Peremishl defeated 
the grand prince and his allies. The war, the horrors of which were increased 
by repeated raids of the Polovtsi, seemed to draw out without end or aim, 
when finally Monomakh convoked a second congress of the princes, which 
met in Au^st, 1100, at Uvetitchi, on Kievan territory The result of its 
deliberations was that only a few towns of Volhinia were left to David, the 
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greater part of the principality being transferred to laroslav, son of Sviato- 
polk; while the Eostislavitchi were to remain in the imdiminished possession 
of their territories. 

Thus order was restored for some time, but the direction of affairs really 
passed out of the hands of the grand prmee into those of Monomakh. Under his 
leadership the Russian princes were now united agamst the Polovtsi, and there 
ensued a series of campaigns of which no clear account has come down to us. 
The Russians generally had the upper hand, but for a long time the balance 
wavered, and the enemy seemed so dangerous to the princes that, following 
the example of Sviatopolk, they entered into matrimonial alliances with him. 
Thus Monomakh, as well as the two sons of Sviatoslav, David and Oleg, took 
Polovtsian wives for their sons. But the year 1111 witnessed a decisive cam- 
paign, in which Monomakh is again seen at the head of the Russian princes. 
After crossmg the Dnieper and tiie Vorskla, the Russians pressed on into the 
enemy’s country as far as the Don. Two Polovtsian cities were taken, and 
one was reduced to ashes; the Don was crossed, and on March 24th and 26th 
a ^eat battle w^as fought. The Russians were on the Sula, the last tributary 
of the Don before reaching the sea of Azov, m a most unfavourable position 
and sun'ounded from all sides by the Polovtsi. But the scales were turned 
when the drujinas of David and Monomakh, which had been kept all the time 
in the rear, made a terrific onset on tlie exhausted enemy, who fled in panic. 
According to tradition, angels preceded the Russians and smote the Polovtsi 
with blindness. 


Vladimir Monomakh ( 1113-llil5 AD) 

After a reign filled with civil war and misfortune Sviatopolk died (April 
16th, 1113), and all eyes turned toward Monomakh. Legally, however, 
the tlirone belonged to his cousin Oleg, son of Sviatoslav, and Monomakh 
seemed at first resolved to recognise his superior right. But the Kievans 
were determined to accept no one but Monomakh, and an uprising of theirs, 
winch was directed primarily agamst the Jews, whom Sviatopolk had 
employed for fiscal purposes, but which threatened to assume larger dimen- 
sions, induced him to yield to the universal demand. Thus the race of 
Sviatoslav — otherw^’ise called the Olgovitchi — was excluded, and Mono- 
makh succeeded in bringing a large part of Russia under his house. During 
his reign he continued the wars agamst the Polovtsi, as well as against the 
Finns m the north and east, and the Poles in the west. The steppe was 
cleared so thoroughly that tradition, wnth its customary exaggeration, says 
that he forced the Polovtsi back into the Caucasus. 

His relations with the Byzantine Empire have not yet been suSiciently 
cleared up. He hunseK was the son of a Byzantine princess, and his daughter 
Maria was married to Leo, son of the unfortunate emperor Romanus Diogenes, 
who was blmded in 1071 and banished to an island. Leo then made an 
attempt at revolt against Alexius Comnenus, but was poisoned in 1116. 
Vladimir now espoused the cause of Leo’s son Basil and sent an army to the 
Danube, which returned without accomplishing its purpose. According 
to a later tradition, which arose under the influence of Moscow, the emperor 
Alexius Comnenus, in order to put an end to the devastation of Thrace by 
the Russian troops, sent to Vladimir a diadem and other imperial insignia 
through Neophyte, metropolitan of Ephesus, who put the diadem on Vladi- 
mir’s head and called him czar. But contemporary accounts tell us nothing 
of all this, and it is inherently improbable that Byzantium would bestow 
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upon the Russian grand prince, who was no longer formidable, a title whose 
exclusive possession it so jealously guarded. On the other hand, it is known 
that in 1122, or six years after the supposed campaign to Thrace, a grand- 
daughter of Monomakh was married to a prince of the house of Romanus. 

_ But the greater portion of Monomaldi’s military activity fell into the 
reigns of his two predecessors. He was in his sixty-first year when he be- 
came g|rand-prince, and he naturally avoided all fighting as far as it could 
be avoided, employing force only when requisite to maintain his position 
as overlord of Russia. As far as circumstances permitted, he was a prince 
of peace, and a number of most important legislative measures are attributed 
to him, especially the laws relating to usury and to the half-free ( zakupi). 
Russia had suffered very severely from the civil wars and the raids of the 
Polovtsi, and men of small property were reduced to extreme poverty. Being 
unable to maintain themselves on their wasted lands, they went to live in 
large numbers on the estates of the nch, who sought to reduce them to abso- 
lute slavery, or else they borrowed money at usurious rates and soon sank 
into a servile condition. To remedy this ruinous state of affairs, Monomakh 
reduced the rate of interest from 120 per cent, to 20 per cent., and decreed 
that one who had paid one year’s interest according to the old rate, was 
thereby absolved from’ his debt. He also ordered the expulsion of the Jews 
from the whole of Russia ‘ But the problem of the zakupi could not be 
solved in this summary fashion. According to the regulations adopted 
they were to be regarded as free men who had become bound to the soil by 
contract, but who retained the right to acquire property and were not sub- 
ject to the master’s jurisdiction. A half-free man loses his freedom only 
when he attempts to escape from his master. It was also fixed what pay- 
ments and services he was to render, and it was made impossible for the 
lord to reduce him to a condition of unrestricted serfdom. 

Monomakh died m 1125, at the ripe age of seventy-three. He has left 
us a curious paper of instructions to his sons, which dates from 1117, and 
in which he gives them much sound advice, enforced by examples from 
his own lifec 


The “Instruction" of Vladimir Monomakh 

The grand prince begins by saymg that his grandfather laroslav gave him 
the Russian name of Vladimir and the Christian name of Vasili, and his father 
and mother that of Monomakh; either because Vladimir was really through 
his mother the grandson of the Greek emperor Constantine Monomaehus, or 
because even in his tenderest youth he displayed I’emarkable warlike valour. 
“As I (haw near to the grave,” writes he, “I give thanks to the Most High 
for the increase of my days. His hand has led me to a venerable age. And 
you, my beloved children and whosoever reads this writing, observe the rules 
^t forth m it. When your heart does not approve them, do not condemn my 
intentions, but only say; The old man’s mmd was aheady weakened.” 
Having described in their chief features, and for the greater part in the wor^ 
of the Psalmist, the beauty of the works and the goodness of the Creator, 
Vladimir continues: 

“0 my children' give praise to God and love also mankind. Neither 
fasting, nor soltitude, nor monastic life shall save you, but good deeds. Forget 

They were daring the Middle Ages the representatives of the money- power throughout 
Kurope — a foreign element in the “natural economy^' of that time Hence the universal 
hatred against them ] 
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not the poor, feed them; and remember tliat every possession is God’s, and 
only confided to you for a time. Do not hide your riches in the bowels of the 
earth: this is against the law of Christianity. Be fathers to orphans; judge 
the widows yourselves: do not let the strong destroy the weak Do not slay 
either the righteous or the guilty: the life and soul of the Christian are sacred. 
Do not call upon the name of God in vain; ratify your oath by kissing the 
cross, and do not transgress it. My brothers said to me. Let us drive out the 
sons of Rostislav and take their possessions, otherwise thou art no ally of 
ours! But I answered: I cannot forget that I kissed the cross. I turned 
to the Psalter and read with compunction: 'Why art thou so vexed, 0 my 
soul? 0 put thy trust in God, for I will yet thank him. Fret not thyself 
because of the ungodly: neither be thou envious against the evil doers.’ Do 
not forsake the sick and do not fear to look upon the dead: for we shall all 
die; receive the blessmg of the clergy lovingly; do not withdraw yourselves 
from them; do good unto them, for they shall pray to the Most High for you. 

“Do not have any pride either in your mmd or heart, and think: we are 
but mortal; to-day we hve, to-morrow we are in the grave. Fear every he, 
drunkenness and fornication, equally pernicious for the body and the soul. 
Esteem old people as fathers, love the young as brothers. In your household 
see carefully to everything yourselves, do not depend either on your pages or 
bailiffs, that your guests may not blame either your house or your dinner. 
Be active in war, serve as an example to your captains — it is no time then 
to think of feasting and luxury, ’^en you have set the night watch, take 
your rest. Man perishes suddenly, therefore do not lay aside your arms 
where you may meet danger; and get to horse early When you travel m 
your dominions, do not let the princely pages be a cause of offence to the 
inhabitants, but wherever you stop give your host food and drink. Above 
all, respect your guests and do them honour, both the distinguished and the 
supplicants, both merchant and ambassador , if you cannot give them presents, 
at any rate regale them with food and drink, for guests spread good and evil 
reports of us in foreign lands. Greet every man when he passes by. Love 
your wives, but do not let them have an authority over you. Everything 
good that you learn, you must remember; what you do not know, learn. 
My father, sitting at home, spoke five languages, for which those of other 
lands praised him. Idleness is the mother of vices; beware of it. A man 
should ever be occupied, when you are on the road, on horseback, without 
occupation, instead of indulging in idle thoughts repeat prayers by heart — 
or the shortest, but best prayer of all, ‘Lord have mercy!’ Never sleep 
without bowing yourself down to the earth; and if you feel unwell, bow down 
to the earth three times Let not the sun find you in your bed! Go early to 
church to render morning praise to God' so did my father; so did all good 
men. When the sun shone on them, they praised God josffuUy and said 
‘Lighten mine eyes, Christ God, and give'me Thy beauteous light.’ Then 
take counsel with the droujina, or judge the people, or go to the chase; and 
at midday sleep, for God has ordained that not only man but also the beasts 
and birds should rest at midday. 

“ Thus lived your father. I myself did all that could be ordered to a page; 
at the chase and at war, day and night, in the heat of summer and the cold of 
winter I knew no rest. I did not put my trust m burgomasters or heralds, I 
did not let the strong give offence to the poor and widows, I myself super- 
vised the church and the divine service, the domestic organisation, the stables, 
the chase, the hawks and the falcons ” Enumerating his military exploits, 
Vladimir thus writes- “My campaigns were in all eighty-three; the other 
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smaller ones I do not remember. I concluded nineteen treaties of peace with 
the Polovtsi, took prisoners more than a hundred of their chief princes and 
let them go free, and I had more than two hundred put to death and drowned 
in the rivers. Who has travelled faster than I? Starlmg early from Tcher- 
nigov, I was at Kiev with my parents before vespers. We loved the chase, 
and often trapped and caught beasts with your gi-andfather. How many 
times have I fallen from my horse! Twice I broke my head, injured my arms 
and legs, without caring for my life in youth or sparing my head. But the 
Lord preserved me. And you, my children, fear neither death nor combats, 
nor wild beasts, but show yourselves men in every circumstance sent from 
God. If providence decrees that a man shall die, neither his father nor his 
brothers can save him. God’s protection is man’s hope.” 

If it had not been for this wisely written testament, we should not have 
known all the- beauty of Vladimir’s soul; he did not lay waste other states, 
but was the glory, the defender, the consolation of his own, and none of the 
Russian princes has a greater right to the love of posterity, for he served his 
country jealously and virtuously. If once in his life Monomakh did not 
hesitate to infrmge the law of nations and perfidiously slay the Polovtsian 
princes, we can but apply to him the words of Cicero, “ The age excuses the 
man.” Regarding the Polovtsi as the enemies of Christianity (they had 
burned the churches), the Russians thought tha,t the destruction of them — 
no matter in what manner — was a work pleasing to God.** 

The Fall of Kiev and the Rise of Svzdal 

In the forty-four years that followed the death of Vladimir Monomakh, 
the over-lordship passed eighteen times from one hand to another, the average 
duration of governments being only two years and a half, and the dignity 
attaching to the grand princedom declined in rapid progression until it sank 
to a complete nullity. With this constant change of rulers, the devastation 
and barbarisation of south Russia proceeded apace, so that it soon ceased to 
be the centre of political life. A rapid review of these evil years will suffice 
for an understanding of the causes that brought about this retrogression. 

We have seen that Vladimir Monomakh reached the_ throne of the grand 
princedom in violation of the superior right of the Olgovitchi He succeeded 
in bringing the greater part of Russia under his som. Mstislav, the eldest, 
held Kiev and southern Russia, while his sons were in Novgorod, Kursk and 
Smolensk; laropolk held Pereiaslavl; Viatcheslav, Tourov; luri, Suzdal; 
and Andrew, Vladimir in Volhinia. On the other hand, the princes of Polotsk 
were independent; the descendants of Rostislav ruled in Red Russia or 
Galicia; and the descendants of Oleg, in Tchernigov, Murom, Riazan, erst- 
while the land of the Viatitchi and Radimitchi, and m the extreme southeast, 
Tmoutorakan. With union among the descendants of Monomakh and with 
strong grand princes at Kiev, south Russia might have been able to maintain 
its ascendancy notwithstanding its unfavourable proximity to the steppe; 
but these conditions did not exist Monomakh’s first successor, Mstislav, 
did, indeed, mamtain his position, and even annexed Polotsk, whose princes 
fled to Greece. But he soon died (1132), and his successor, the brave but 
wavering laropolk, sowed the seeds of discord in his family by bestowing 
Pereiaslavl upon the eldest son of Mstislav and nammg him his successor. 
Therewith he offended his own younger brothers, one of whom, luriDol- 
goruki (Longhand), sought to maintain his right by force. The prince of 
Pereiaslavl found support among the Olgovitchi, who were delighted at the 
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sight _ of quarrels among the descendants of Monomakh. One of the Olgo- 
vitchi, Vsevolod by name, raised himself to the grand princedom by utilising 
these quarrels (1139-1146). But immediately after his death his brother 
was overthrown, and Iziaslav, son of Mstislav, became grand prince (1146- 
1154) Twice he was expelled by luri Dolgoruki, and only maintained him- 
self by maltog one of his uncles the nominal ruler. 

After his death the turbulence and confusion increased still further. His 

brother Rostislav of Smolensk was 
expelled after one week’s reign by 
the prince of Tchernigov, who was 
expelled in his turn by luri Dol- 
goruki. The latter might have 
shared the same fate, for a confed- 
eration of the princes of Smolensk, 
Tchernigov, and Volhinia had al- 
ready been formed against him, 
but for his timely death (1157). 
One of the confederates ruled for 
eight months, and then he had to 
make room for his successor, who 
ruled four months. In the eighty- 
three years that elapsed between 
the death of luri and the capture 
of Kiev by the Mongols, the gov- 
ernment changed hands thirty 
tunes. How much the importance 
of Kiev and the dignity of the 
gi'and princedom had declined at 
this period, we can estimate from 
the refusal of Andrew of Suzdal, 
son of luri Dolgoruki, to take the 
throne, though he came next in the 
line of succession. He rightly com- 
prehended that the future belonged 
to the Russian north, rather than 
to the south, and it was his con- 
stant endeavour to consolidate his 
power in that quarter; and when 
one of those powerless grand 
princes, Mstislav Iziaslavitch, at- 
A MoRMRira Woman (Eroian Tribe) tempted to Strengthen himself by 

forming an alliance with Novgorod, 
Andrew brought about a combination of eleven princes against him. .Mter a 
three days’ siege Kiev was taken by assault and plundered for two days (March, 
1169), and Andrew’s brother Gleb was then installed as grand prince of Kiev. 
The decay of the south is attributable chiefly to the following causes; 

(1) Its geographical position exposed it to the constant inroads of the 
nomads of the steppe. This evil, it is true, existed from remotest times, 
but its seriousness was increased by the action of the Russian prmces them- 
selves, who employed the nomads in their civil wars. Many of these nomads, 
Torks, Berendians, and Petchenegs, settled on the Ros and Dnieper, meddled 
in Russian affairs, and contnbuted to the barbarising of the country (2) 
Every new grand-prince brought with him into Kiev a new following from 
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his own principality. These foreign elements contributed ever anew to the 
unsettling of existing conditions, and prevented the growth of a landed 
aristocracy that had its roots m tlxe soil, and of a burgher class. The estab- 
lishment of a political tradition thus became impossible. (3) The trade 
with Greece had greatly declined owing to the increasmg dangers of the 
journey to the sea, and more than once the princes were obliged to defend 
caravans to and from Byzantium with their entire army. 

But while the south was decaying, a new centre was formmg in the north 
that was destined to gather around itself the whole of Russia, the princi- 
pality of Suzdal-Rostov. The city of Rostov, situated in the country of 
the Finnish Merians, was one of the oldest in Russia, and it is reported that 
Rurik had bestowed it on one of his warriors. Suzdal also arose at an early 
date, at the latest toward the end of the ninth century. The early history 
of the region is not known to us, but we know that laroslav founded the 
city of laroslavl, that it was temporaily united to Novgorod, and that after 
the death of Sviatoslav II (1076) it was merged in the principality of Pereia- 
slavl. Vladimir Monomakh founded Vladimir on the Kliasma, a tributary 
of the Oka, and built a church at Rostov. The congress of Lubetz assigned 
the entire territory to Monomakh’s sons, and luri Dolgoruki became the first 
independent prmce of Rostov Although this prince always looked to the 
south, yet the colonisation of the north made rapid progress during his reign. 
We know that three cities were founded by him, and the chronicle also 
attributes to him the foundation of Moscow in 1147. Suzdal was his capital. 
When he became grand-prince of Kiev he bestowed this whole country upon 
his son Vassilko, while he gave Vishgorod, to the north of Kiev, to his eldest 
son Andrew. 

But the latter had no liking for the south, and fled from Vishgorod with 
a miracle-workmg image of the Virgin, which he deposited in a church that 
he built at a place where he had a vision and which he called Bogolubvo 
(God’s love). After the death of his father, m 1157, Rostov and Suzdal 
refused to obey his younger brothers and called in Andrew, who was also 
joined by those of his father’s followers who had fled from Kiev. But it 
is most characteristic of the man and his far-sighted policy that he made no 
claims to the throne of Kiev, nor did he establish himself at Rostov or Suzdal 
but stayed at Vladimir, where there were no old families nor refractory 
citizens to deal with His brothers, his nephews, the boyars of his father, 
he expelled from his dommions and made himself sole ruler. In 1169 he 
gave Kiev to his brother Gleb, but he took to himself the title of grand prmce. 
To become the virtual master of the whole of Russia he only needed to sub- 
ject Novgorod, and though the combination of princes that he formed against 
it was routed before its gates, yet he ultimately succeeded, by cutting off its 
supply of corn, in compelling it to acquiesce in his supremacy and to accept 
the prince that he chose for it. 

This first would-be autocrat of Russia also comprehended the importance 
of making the clergy subservient to his will He tried to make his capital 
Vladimir independent of Kiev in church affairs by establishing in it a metro- 
politan, and though he failed in his object, owing to the determined refusal 
of the patriarch of Constantmople, yet he succeeded in obtaming the important 
concession that in future the Russian metropolitan was to be appomted 
only with the assent of the grand prmce 

His despotic and cruel rule finally made him hated by his nobles, and he 
was assassinated on June 29th, 1175, at Bogolubovo. After a period of 
confusion his second brother, Vsevolod, became grand prince. During this 
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reign the influence of Suzdal was still further increased, and the entire north, 
and even the Olgovitchi of Tchernigov, recognised his supremacy In the 
west and south, however, Roman Mstislavitch of Volhmia, who conquered 
Galicia and ruled temporarily at Kiev, offered a successful resistance. But 
after the death of the latter m battle with the Poles in 1205, Vsevolod con- 
quered Riazan, and even deprived the Olgovitchi of Tchernigov, giving them 
Kiev m exchange. This prince, like his predecessor, attained his object 
by diplomacy rather than by the sword, and at his death in 1212 he was the 
most powerful prmce in Russia. 

His death was followed by a civil war between his two sons Constantine 
and luri. The latter, though the younger, was nominated by Vsevolod 
as his successor, but in 1217 he was beaten by Constantme and bis allies — 
Novgorod amongst them — and compelled to resign the throne. But Con- 
stantine died in 1218 and luri reigned undisturbed till 1237. He fought with 
success against the Volga Bulgarians, and founded Nijni-Novgorod (1221). 
But his power never became as great as had been that of his father, and he 
exerted no influence in southern Russia, which was devastated by Petchenegs 
from the steppe and by Poles and Hungarians from the west. All south 
Russia now lay exhausted before the impending irruption of the Tatars.^ 




CHAPTER III 

THE TIME OF TATAR DOMINATION 

[1286-1463 A D ] 

In the thirteenth century the steppes of central Asia sent forth a ne'W 
conquering horde, constituting the last wave of that migration of peoples 
which had commenced in remote antiquity/ This Mongol-Tatar horde 
dominated Russia for 240 years and left enduring traces of its domination. 
It definitively broke the bond between western and eastern Russia, and thus 
contributed to the formation of the principality of Lithuania in the west; 
while in the east it promoted the rise of the prmcipality of Moscow, which 
finally absorbed all the other Russian principalities, threw off their Tatar 
yoke, recoiled in its turn upon the steppe, and finally, by turning Russia into 
an empire, made forever impossible another mvasion from the steppe. 

The cradle of the Mongolian race was in aU probability the country lying 
at the foot of the Altai Mountains. At the time of the appearance of Jenghiz 
lOian the Mongols were divided into numerous tribes, which were governed 
by their elders and hved in mutual enmity. An unpleasing descnption of 
the exterior and life of the Mongols is given by a Chinese writer, a contem- 
porary of Jenghiz Elian, and also by Mussulman writers: 

“Their faces are wide, flat, and square, with prominent cheek-bones, 
their eyes have no upper lashes, their beard and moustaches are of scanty 
growth, their general appearance is repulsive. But the present Tatar sover- 
eign, Temuchm (Jenghiz Khan) is of enormous stature, with broad forehead 
and long beard, and distmguished for his valour They reckon the year 

[* Tills IS, of course, meant only in a limited sense The migration of peoples still con- 
tinues with unabated force, but its centre has moved from Asia to Europe. Thence it moves 
in a twofold direction on the one hand, from western Europe to America and Australia , and 
on the other hand, from eastern Europe to the remotest confines of Asia ] 
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according to the growth of grass. When one of them is asked for his age, he 
replies — so many grasses. When asked for the nximber of the month, they 
laugh and reply that they do not know. The Tatars are bom in the saddle 
and grow up on horseback. They leam to fight almost by iastinct, for they 
hunt the whole year round. They have no infantry, but only cavalry, of 
which they can raise several hundred thousand. They hardly ever resort to 
writing, but all, from the commander-in-chief to the commander of ten, give 
their orders in person. When they want to take a big town, they first attack 
the small places in the vicinity, take all the iuhabitants prisonCTs, and drive 
them forward to the attack. For this purpose a command is issued that 
every man on horseback should capture ten prisoners, and when this number 
is completed they are compelled to collect a certain amount of grass or wood, 
earth or stones. The Tatars urge them on night and day, killing those who 
tecome exhausted. Having reached the town, they are compelled to dig 
trenches or fill up fosses In a siege the Tatars reck not of the loss of tens 
of thousands hence they are invariably successful. WTien they capture a 
city they kill aU without sparmg either young or old,_ the beautiful or the 
ugly, rich or poor, those who submit or those who resist. No person, how- 
ever distinguished, escapes this unrevokable penalty of death. The spoil 
is divided in proportionate shares among high and low. This people have 
no need of baggage or provision wagons; their herds of sheep, cows, horses, 
and other animals foUow them on their marches, and they eat meat and 
nothmg else. Their horses do not know barley, but they tear up the 
ground with their hoofs and live on the roots As to their faith, the Tatars 
worship the sun at the time of its rismg. They do not regard anything as 
forbidden, and eat all animals, even dogs and pigs. Marriage is unknown to 
them, but many men come to a woman, and when a child is born it does not 
know its father ” 

Similar descriptions are met with m the narratives of Europeans who 
knew the Mongols in the days of their power. 

JENGHIZ khan; the TATAR INVASION 

It was among this rude nomad people that Jenghiz Khan was bom in 1162. 
The son of the chief of a tribe dwellmg at the mouths of the Onon and the 
Ingoda, affluents of the Amur, Jenghiz was far removed from the focus of 
central Asian political life, and his power was orighially very small. The first 
forty years of his life were spent in struggles with the surroundmg peoples; 
it is even said that for ten years he was in captivity with the Nyhchl, or 
Chtlrch4 (the Manchurian rulers of northern Chma mown under the name 
of the dynasty of Kin), during which time he became acquamted with Chmese 
customs and manners, and also with the weakness of the rulers of China. 
Havmg conquered various Mongolian tribes, he proclaimed himself emperor 
at a general assembly of the princes, which was held at the sources of the 
river Onon (1206). 

"By thus taking the imperial title,” says V. P. Vasiliev, “he gave perfect 
expression to the purely Chinese conception that, as there is only one sun in 
the heavens, p there must be only one emperor on earth; and all others 
bearing this title, all states having any pretensions to independent existence 
thereby offend the will of heaven and invite chastisement ” His successes 
in Mongolia are explained by his surpassing military talent, the system of 
purely military organisation adopted by him, and by the fact that he gave 
places in his service to all those who were gifted, of whatever race they might 
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be.^ Jenghiz Khan’s conquests advanced rapidly; in 1206 he devastated the 
kingdom of Tangut (in southern Mongolia) and in 1210 he commenced a war 
with the Nyfich^, ruling in northern China. The war dragged on, and mean- 
while the shah of Khuarezm (Bokhara) gave offence to Jenghiz Khan by 
slaying the Mongolian ambassadors. Leaving his captains in China, the 
Mongolian khan marched to Bokhara (1219), whence, partly in pursuit of 
the shah and partly led on by the passion for pillage, the Mongohan troops 
directed their way to the west, doubled the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, 
crossed the Caucasus, and penetrated into the steppes of the Polovtsi. 

The leaders of these troops were Ch6p6 and Subutai Bahadar. The 
Polovtsi applied for help to the Russian prmce Mstislav Mstislavitch, and he 
called together the prmces of southern Russia, amongst whom the most impor- 
tant were Mstisla^k Romanovitch of Kiev and Mstislav Sviatoslavitcn of 
'Tchemigov. The armies of the prmces moved to the help of the Polovtsi, 
and although the Tatars sent ambassadors saying, “God has permitted us 
to come on our steeds with our slaves against the accursed Polovtsi; come 
and make peace with us, for we have no quarrel with you,” the princes decided 
upon a battle which took place by the river Kalka in the government of 
lekaterinoslav. The Russian princes, who did not act in imison, were beaten 
(1223), and many were killed, amongst others Mstislav of Kiev. The Tatars 
did not penetrate far into Russia, but turned back and were soon forgotten ® 
Meanwhile the Tatar captains returned to Jenghiz Khan, who, having defini- 
tively subdued Tangut and northern Chma, died in 1227. He had during 
his lifetime divided his possessions amongst his four sons: to the descendants 
of Juji (then already dead) was allotted Kiptchak (that is the steppe extend- 
ing from central Asia into southern Russia); to Jagatai, Turkestan; to 
Okkodai (Ogdai) China; to Tuli, the nomad camps adjoining the share of 
Okkodai. Over these prmces was to be exalted the great khan, chosen in a 
solemn assembly of all the prmces. In 1228 Okkodai was proclaimed great 
khan. 

At first the question of succession, then the final consolidation of the 
empire m northern Chma, and then agam the commencement of the war with 
the south kept the prmces around the great khan, and it was only m 1235 that 
Okkodai sent his nephew Batu, son of Juji, together with Manku, son of Tuli, 
and his own son Kuiuk, to conquer the western lands; to their number was 
added Sabutai, famous for his Kiptchak campaign. First of all they con- 
quered the Bulgarians on the Volga, and then came to the land of Riazan. 
Here they exacted from the princes a tribute of a tenth of all their possessions 


A modern army inevitably loses in numbers and its difficulties increase as it advances 
from Its base of opeiations into tbe enemy’s country Tbe very reverse was tbe situation of 
tbe Tatars They needed no base of operations, for they took along with them tbeir flocks, 
tbeir tents, and all tbeir belongings, and while their flocks fed upon the grassy steppes, they 
in turn fed upon their flocks And the nomadic and predatory tribes whom they encountered 
on tbeir maich led the same kind of life as themselves, and were easily induced to 3oin in the 
certain expectation of plunder Thus the tide kept on ever increasing and gaining in force 
In fact, the Tatars can hardly be styled an army, but a people in motion 

[* At first the Russians had only very vague notions as to who this terrible enemy w^as 
The old chronicler remarks briefly “For our sms unknown people have appeared No one 
knows who they are or whence they have come, or to what race and faith they belong They 
are commonly called Tatars, but some call them Tauermen, and others Petchenegs Who they 
really are is known only to God, and perhaps to wise men deeply read in books,” Some of 
these “ wise men deeply read in books ” supposed them to be the idolatrous Moabites who had 
in Old Testament times harassed God’s chosen people , whilst others thought that they must be 
the descendants of the men whom Gideon had driven out, of whom a reverent saint had 
prophesied that they would come in the latter days and conquer the whole earth, from the 
East even unto the Euphrates, and from the Tigns even unto the Black Sea <*] 
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both in lands and in men; the courageous resistance of the Riazm princes 
proved unsuccessful, chiefly because the princes of northern Russia did not 
unite, but decided on defending themselves separately After the devasta- 
tion of Riazan and the slaughter of her princes (1237), followed that of Suzdal. 
Having taken Moscow, the Tatars marched to Vladimir, where they slew the 
family of the grand prmce, while he himself was defeated mid killed on the 
banks of the Sit (1238). Thence they were apparently going to Novgorod, 
but returned — probably to avoid the marshes On their way back, Kozelsk 
detained them for a long time, but it was finally taken and pillaged. _ 

The tactics of the Tatars in this war consisted in first encompassing each 
region as hunters do, and then joining forces at one centre, thus devastating 
all. In the years 1239-1240 the Tatars ravaged southern Russia, and in 
1240 they took and laid waste Kiev. All Europe trembled at the hor- 
rors of the Tatar invasion; the emperor Frederick II called for a general 
arming, but his calls were in vain. Meanwhile the Tatars advanced to Hun- 
gary (1241) and Poland, and defeated the Polish princes at Liegnitz in Silesia, 
and it was only the courageous defence of Olmiitz in Moravia, by the Czech 
voyevode laroslav, and the gathering of armies under the command of the 
Czech kmg and the dukes of Austria and Carmthia, that finally caused the 
Tatars to turn back. They then founded their chief dwelling place on the 
Volga, where near the present town of Tsareva (government of Astrakhan) 
they established a wintermg place for the horde — Sarai. There the Russian 
prmces began to arrive with tribute. At first, however, they_were_ obliged 
to go to the great k h an in Mongolia; for the first khans, Okkodai, Kuiuk, and 
Mangku, were lawfully chosen by the princes, and maintained their authority 
over all the empire of Jenghiz Khan, and it was only from the time of Kublai 
Q260), who arbitrarily took possession of the throne and removed the seat 
of government to China, that the bond was definitively severed. 

INFLUENCES OP TATAR DOMINATION 

The domination of the Tatars over Russia is regarded by historians from 
various points of view some (such as Karamzin and especially N. I Kosto- 
marov) ascribe a decided mfluence to the Tatars in the development of 
Russian life. S. M. Soloviov, on the contrary, is of the opinion that the 
influence of the Tatars was not greater than that of the Polovtsi Both 
these opinions are extreme: it is senseless to deny the influence of the Tatars, 
for the reason that Russia was long associated with them, and that, since 
in her intercourse with the east, Moscow employed Tatar services, much 
that was eastern entered into the administration, notably the financial sys- 
tem; traces of eastern custom may also be found in the military organisation. 
These are direct consequences, the indirect ones are hardly less important, 
because a considerable share in the interruption of civilisation and the rough- 
ening of the manners and customs of tiie people may be ascribed to the 
separation of eastern Russia from western. On the other hand, it is impos- 
sible to regard the corporal punishments as entirely Tatar, for they were 
known in Byzantium, and came to Russia in the manuals of church statutes; 
they were known also in the west, and are to be met with in places which 
were but little under Tatar domination, such as Pskov. The opinion that 
the autocratic power had its origin in the domination of the Tatars must, 
it would seem, be entirely rejected, especially when we call to mind the con- 
stant preachmg of the clergy, and the fact that John the Terrible directly 
appeals to the authority of the Bible and the example of the Roman emperors. 
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Civilisation and letters were almost unknown to the Tatars. The writers 
in their chanceries were for the greater part taken from the nations they 
had conquered, as were also the artists who embellished the wmtering places 
of their khans. Much luxury was to be met with amongst them, but neither 
elegance nor cleanliness: in this respect they kept to the very end the customs 
of the Mongolian steppes. Also in moral respects they snowed themselves 
dwellers of the steppes even to the end of their career in history. Cruel 
and coarse though they were, they possessed, however, some good qualities. 
They were tempCTa,te m their lives, and their cupidity was not so greeit as 
that of other_ Asiatic nations; they were far less given to deceit m trade — 
in general, with them, violence predominated over deceit.^* 

Throughout aU of their conquests in Russia, they obviously acted upon 
a principle which was well calculated to facilitate their own complete ascen- 
dency. At first they destroyed the walled places that stood in the way 
of their projects, and afforded a means pf defence to the people; they destroyed 
the population wherever they went, in order that the remnant which sur- 
vived should feel the more surely the weight of their power; and, at length, 
as their advance became the more safe and certain, they relaxed slightly 
in their cnielties, enrolling under their standard the slaves they captured, 
thus turning their conquests into armaments. But the climate of Russia 
rendered it a,n unsuitable place for their location. As they could not remain 
upon the_ soil which they had vanquished, they established themselves on 
the frontiers to watch over their new possessions, leaving nominal Russian 
pnnces to fight for them against the invading tribes that continually rushed 
in. Those very invasions served also to strengthen the Tatar yoke, by 
weakening the resisting power of the natives.<^ 

In conquermg Russia they had no wish to take possession of the soil, 
or to take into their own hands the local administration. What they wanted 
was not land, of which they had enough and to spare, but movable property 
which they might enjoy without givmg up their pastoral, nomadic life. 
They applied, therefore, to Russia the same method of extracting supphes 
as they had used in other countries. As soon as their authority had been 
formaUy acknowledged they sent officials into the country to number the 
inhabitants and to collect an amount of tribute proportionate to the popu- 
lation. This was a severe burden for the people, not only on account of 
the sum demanded, but also on account of the manner in which it was raised. 
The exactions and cruelty of the tax-gatherers led to local insurrections, 
and the insurrectionists were of course always severely punished. But there 
was never any general militaiy occupation nor any wholesale confiscations 
of land, and the existing political organisation was left imdisturbed. The 
modern method of dealing with annexed provinces was wholly unknown 
to the Tatars. The khans never for a moment dreamed of attempting to 
Tatarise their Russian subjects. They demanded simply an oath of allegiance 
from the princes, and a certain sum of tribute from the people. The van- 
quished were allowed to retain their land, their religion, their language, 
their courts of justice, and all their other institutions 

The nature of the Tatar domination is well illustrated by the policy 
which the conquerors adopted towards the Russian church For more than 
half a centmy after the conquest the religion of the Tatars was a mixture 
of Buddhism and paganism, with traces of sabaism or fire-worship. During 
this period Christianity was more than simply tolerated. The grand khan 
Kuiuk caused a Christian chapel to be erected near his domicile, and one 
of his successors, Khubilai, was m the habit of pubhcly taking part in the 
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Easter festivals. In 1261 the khan of the Golden Horde allowed the Rus- 
sians to found a bishopric in his capital, and several members of his family 
adojited Christianity. One of them even foimded a monastery, and became 
a saint of the Russian church > The orthodox clergy were exempted from 
the poll tax, and in the charters granted to them it was expressly declared 
that if anyone committed blasphemy agamst the faith of the Russians he 
should be put to death. Some time afterwards the Golden Horde was con- 
verted to Islam, but the khans did not on that account change their policy. 
' They contmued to favour the clergy, 

and their protection was long remem- 
bered. Many generations later, when 
the property of the church was threat- 
ened by the autocratic power, refrac- 
tory ecclesiastics contrasted the policy 
of the orthodox sovereign with that 
of the “godless Tatars,” much to the 
advantage of the latter. 

At first there was and could be 
very little mutual confidence between 
the conquerors and the conquered. 
Tire princes anxiously looked for an 
opportunity of throwing off the gall- 
ing yoke, and the people chafed 
under the exactions and cruelty of 
the tribute collectors, whilst the knans 
took precautions to prevent insur- 
rection, and threatened to devastate 
the covmtry if their authority was 
not respected. But in the course of 
time this mutual distrust and hos- 
tility greatly lessened. The princes 
gradually perceived that all at- 
tempts at resistance would be frmt- 
less, and became reconciled to their 
new position. Instead of seeking to 
throw off the khan’s authority, they 
sought to gain his favour, in the 
hope of thereby forwarding their per- 
sonal interests. For this purpose 
they paid frequent visits to the Tatar 
chief, made rich presents to his wives and courtiers, received from him char- 
ters confirming their authority, and sometimes even married members of 
his family. Some of them used the favour thus acquired for exten ding their 
possessions at the expense of neighbouring princes of their own race, and 
did not hesitate to call in Tatar hordes to their assistance. The khans, 
in their turn, placed greater confidence in their vassals, entrusted them with 
the task of collecting the tribute, recalled their own officials who were a con- 
stant eyesore to the people, and abstained from all interference in the internal 
affairs of the principalities so long as tnbute was regularly paid. The princes 
acted, in short, as the khan’s lieutenants, and became to a certain extent 
Tartarised. Some of them carried this policy so far that they were reproached 
by the people with “loving beyond measure the Tatars and their language, 
and giving them too freely land, and gold, and goods of every kind.”c 
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ALEXANDER NEVSKI 

The recognition of Tatar sovereignty was complete in the homage and 
tribute they demanded and received. Every prmce was forced to solicit 
his mvestiture from the khan of &ptchak; and even* when laroslav was 
established as grand prince over the rest, Batu cunningly allowed several 
rivals to put in their claims to that authority, and obliged them to wait so 
long for his decision that the order of succession remained unsettled. This 
state of suspense in which the feudal lords were kept, and a series of famines 
which followed the destructive mai'ch of the Tatars, plunged the country into 
a condition of abject wretchedness. 

During this period of indecision on the one hand, and forlorn imbecility on 
the other, the Lithuanians succeeded in appropriating to themselves some 
portions of the northwestern division of Russia, and tfe Swedes, and Danes, 
and Livonian knights of the sword proceeded to make demonstrations of a 
descent upon Novgorod Alexander, however, who had succeeded his father 
in that principality, finding that the grand prince was unable to render him 
any assistance towards the defence of the city, anticipated the advance of the 
intruders, and givmg them battle on the banks of the Neva gained a decisive 
victory. He immediately built strong forts on the spot to repel any future 
attempts, and returned m triumph to Novgorod So signal was the over- 
throw of the enemy that Alexander was honoured by the surname of Nevski, 
in commemoration of the achievement. 

Flushed with a triumph as unexpected as it was important, Alexander 
Nevski desired to enlarge the bounds of his power at home The army was 
warmly attached to him, for his personal mtrepidity was no less remarkable 
than his sagacity — qualities which were rarely so strongly developed in so 
young a man. The Novgorodians, however, always jealous of their municipal 
privileges, and suspicious of the motives of their rulers, resisted the extension 
of Alexander’s power, and, apprehensive that he would abuse his advantages, 
they remonstrated against his proceedmgs, and at last broke out into open 
rebellion. The proud spint of the young prince was justly offended at the 
impetuous revolt of his subjects, and he retired at once from the city, going 
over to his father at Vladimir, to request the aid of a sufficient force to restore 
order. But laroslav, in the conviction of his own inadequacy, was unwilling 
to interfere with the wishes of the Novgorodians; and, conferring upon 
Alexander the mferior principality of Pereiaslavl, he sent another of his sons, 
at the request of the people, to reign over the disaffected province. 

The Novgorodians, however, speedily discovered their error. The Danes, 
induced to speculate upon the absence of Alexander, a second time appeared 
withm the boundary, and the new prince, an mexperienced young man, made 
choice of such measures as clearly proved him to be unfit for his office. The 
people became dissatisfied, and, being now convinced that Alexander was the 
only man who could relieve them in their difficulty, petitioned him to return; 
but he indignantly rejected the request. A second embassy, headed by the 
archbishop, was more fortunate, and Alexander Nevski once more placed 
himself at the head of the army, and obtained a second victory over the 
invaders. Resolved to profit by the obligations imder which he laid his 
subjects by resuming, at their own instance, the reins of government, and by 
freemg them from the presence of a dangerous foe, he now pushed on to 
tivonia, and routed the combined forces of a triple alliance of Germans, 
Danes, and Tchuds, on the borders of Lake Peipus. This exploit, which the 
youthful hero achieved in the year 1245, not only obtained him the love and 
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admiration of his own subjects, but speedily spread his name tlirough every 
part of the empire, until it finally reached the court of the Golden Horde, 
where it elicited an unusual degree of curiosity and applause. 

In the person of the prince of Novgorod, a new dawn of hope broke over 
Russia, and nothing but the disheartening feuds of the chiefs checked the 
growth of that incipient desire for liberty which the influence of his successes 
was calculated to create. Alexander was adapted to the occasion; and if 
the disunited sovereigns could now have consented to forego their low ani- 
mosities, and to merge their personal differences in the common cause, Alex- 
ander was the instrument of all others the most fit to undertake the conduct 
of so gallant an enterprise. But it required an extraordinary combmation of 
circumstances to awaken the Russian princes to a full sense of their degrada- 
tion, and to inspire them with resolution to set about the rescue of their 
country from the chains of the spoiler. Alexander’s example was useless. 
He could do no more than demonstrate the possibility of improvement within 
the reach of his own domain; but for all purposes of a national and extensive 
character, his exertions failed to procure any favourable results. 

On the death of the grand prince laroslav, whose reign appears to have 
passed unmarked by any events of importance, the khan invited or rather 
summoned Alexander to the horde. A number of competitors or claimants 
for the grand princedom had already brought forward their petitions- some 
were lingering in person at the court; others were represented by ambas- 
sadors bearing rich tributes, and all were in a state of considerable anxiety 
pending the decision of the Tatar. Alexander alone w-as silent. The fame 
of his deeds had preceded him He did not come to supplicate for an honour 
to which he felt that he possessed an unexceptionable claim, but he attended 
as a point of duty, without reference to a nommation that could hardly mcrease 
his popularity. His independent bearing, his manly figure, and the general 
candour and fearlessness of his manners gained him at once the confidence 
and admiration of the khan, who did not hesitate to assure him that, although 
he had heard much in his favour, report had fallen short of his distinguished 
merits. 

Auspicious, however, as this reception was, it did not terminate in Alex- 
ander’s appomtment to the suspended sceptre of Vladimir. The policy of the 
Tatar was to keep the order of succession in periodical uncertainty, so that 
the Russians might the more distmctly see how much the destinies of the 
country depended on his supreme will. It was not until Alexander paid a 
second visit to the horde, m 1252, that he was raised to the dignity of grand 
prmee. It was accorded to him in a very gracious spirit, and he entered upon 
his new office with more earnest zeal than had for a long time before been 
displayed by his predecessors. 

The first act of the grand prince was an expedition agamst Sweden, under- 
taken with two objects. (1) to crush a formidable foe that occasionally 
harassed the frontier districts; and (2) to give employment and opportunity 
for pillage to his numerous army, which he had already taught to calculate 
u^on the rewards of spoliation. The expedition termmated in victory. The 
triumphant army laid a part of the Swedish territory under contribution, 
succeeded in capturmg a number of prisoners, and returned home laden with 
spoils 

These successes and the skilful policy of the grand prince made the most 
favourable impression on the mind of the khan, who now, whenever dissen- 
sions arose amongst the princes, either referred the adjustment of their differ- 
ences to Alexander, or confiscated their dominions and annexed them to the 
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grand princedom. Two instances of the latter description may be recorded 
as evidences of the cunning displayed by the Tatar in the protection of the 
Greek religion. While Alexander w'as at the height of his prosperity, the 
prince of Kiev, affected by spme sudden admiration of the Roman Catholic 
ntual, signified his submission to the pope, acknowledging his holiness’s 
supremacy over the churches of his principality. Another prince, his brother- 
in-law, adopted a similar measure, which was equally offensive to Tatars 
and Russians The khan, irritated by proceedings so directly at variance 
with his will, deprived them of their authority, and transferred their terri- 
tories to the grand prince, who, according to some writers, was even assisted 
by the Tatars in seizmg upon them. 

The tribute which had been originally imposed upon the Russians by their 
conquerors had always been levied by the princes, the khan bemg satisfied to 
receive it at their hands. As the power of Alexander mcreased, the khan 
^adually recalled this system of delegation, and adopted a more strict and 
jealous mode of collection. The first contribution was raised upon the princes, 
as tribute money, and they were left to procure it amongst their subjects as 
well as they could. But it now assumed the shape of a tax on persons and 
property. In order to ensure the regularity of its payment, and protect the 
khan against evasions, Tatar officers were appointed in every district to attend 
exclusively to the rigid collection of the revenue. From this tax, which was 
imposed without distmction upon every Russian, and rated according to his 
means, the clergy alone were exempt: and even they, in one instance, were 
attempted to be taxed in later times; but the khan who sought to enforce it 
was obliged to yield to the double argument of long-established usage and 
weighty presents from the wealthy monks. 

The new burthen lay heavily upon the people, and the mode in which it 
was enforced through foreign collectors, of the nation of their oppressors 
enhanced its mortifications. Universal discontent followed the tax-gatherers. 
They were treated with unreserved displeasure. It was with great difficulty 
they could carry into effect the objects of their unpopular mission, and in 
some places, particularly the cities where the population was more compact, 
and the communication of opinion more rapid and complete, they were 
received with execration. This resistance on the one hand no doubt produced 
increased severity on the other; and as the levy advanced, the people became 
less cautious in the exhibition of their feelings, and the collectors more rigorous 
and despotic. Novgorod, which had always been the rallying point for the 
assertion of freedom m Russia, took the lead m this revolt agamst the khan’s 
authority. The Novgorodians, to a man, refused to pay the tax, and even 
threatened to wreak their vengeance upon the officers who were appointed 
to collect it. The prmce of Novgorod, one of Alexander’s sons, urged to 
extremities by his republican advisers, sanctioned these declarations of inde- 
pendence, and openly signified his determination to prevent the exactions of 
so ignominious a tribute withm the districts dependent upon his rule. Alex- 
ander, perceiving, in this dangerous obstinacy of his son, the source of serious 
calamity to the empire at large, and knowing well that neither the Novgoro- 
dians, nor any other fraction of the Russian people, were in a condition to 
resist the powerful armies of the khan, should he be provoked to compel 
compliance at the point of the sword, undertook in person to apjiease the 
growing tumult, and presentmg hmiself in the city, rebuked the inhabitants for 
havmg perilled the safety of the country by their contumacy, severely punished 
rash advisers of his son, and finally arranged the payment of the tax to the 
satisfaction of the Tatar offices. StiH the Novgorodians were not content. 
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They remonstrated against the unequal pressure of the tax, setting forth 
that it fell more grievously upon the poor than upon the rich, and that if they 
were obliged to submit to such a penalty, it should at all events be adjusted 
proportionately to the means of individuals Even this difficulty Ale:p,nder 
was enabled to meet by assuming the responsibility of the payment himself, 
a vexatious and ungrateful duty, which, however, he willmgly accepted, as it 
afforded him the means of quelling discontents that might have otherwise 
termmated in a sanguinary convulsion.^ 

Death of Alexander Nevski; Appreciation of His Character 

In 1262, disturbances arose in the country of Rostov, where the people 
became exasperated at the violence of the Tatar collectors of tribute, a coun- 
cil was called together and the collectors were driven out of Rostov, Vladimir, 
Suzdal, Pereiaslavl, and laroslavl, in the last mentioned town the enraged 
inhabitants killed the collector Izosim, who had embraced Mohammedanism 
to become a Tatar tax-gatherer, and persecuted his former fellow-citizens 
worse than the Tatars themselves Naturally such an occurrence could 
not be calmly passed over by the horde, and Tatar regiments were already 
sent to take the Christians into captivity. In order to avert this calamity 
from the people, Alexander repaired a fourth time to the horde; ho wiis 
evidently successful, possibly because of the Persian War which was then 
greatly occupying the khan Serge. But it was his last work; he left the 
horde, where he had passed the whole winter, a sick man, and died on the 
way back to Vladunir on the 14th of November, 1263; “having laboured 
greatly for the Russian land, for Novgorod and Pskov, for all the grand 
princedom, and having given his life for the orthodox faith.” By preserv- 
ing Russia from calamities on the east, and by his famous exploits for faith 
and country in the west, Alexander gained for himself a glorious memory 
throughout Russia and became the most conspicuous historical personage 
in Russian history from Monomakh to Donskoi. A token of this remem- 
brance and fame is to be found in the special narrative of his exploits that 
has come down to us “ The grand prmce Alexander laroslavitch,” says the 
author of the narrative, “ conquered everywhere, but himself was nowhere 
conquered; ” there came to Novgorod from the western countries a famous 
kmght, who saw Alexander, and when he returned to his own land he said 
“I have gone through many countries and nations, but nowhere have I 
seen such a one, no such kmg among kings and no such prince among princes;” 
and a similar honourable mention was made of him by the klian. When, 
after the death of his father, Alexander came to Vladimir, his coming was 
terrible, and the news of it flew even to the mouth of the Volga, and the 
Muscovite women began to frighten their children, saying: “ Be quiet, the 
grand duke Alexander is coming!” It happened once that ambassadors 
were sent to him from great Rome by the pope, who had commanded them 
to speak to Alexander as follows: “We have heard of thee, 0 Prince, that 
thou art honourable and wonderful, and that thy country is great, therefore 
have we sent unto thee two of the wisest of our twelve cardinals, that thou 
mayest hearken to their teaching.” Alexander, having taken counsel with 
his wise men, wrote down and described to the pope all that had taken place 
from the creation of the world to the seventh oecumenical council, and added. 
“All this is well known unto us, but we cannot accept your teachings.” 
Following in the footsteps of his father, Alexander gave much gold and 
silver to the horde to ransom prisoners. The metropolitan Cyril was in 
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Vladimir when he heard of the death of Aleicander, which he thus aimounced 
to the people; “My beloved children! learn that the sun of the land of 
Russia has set;” and all the people cned out in reply “Then we perish!”® 

“It was as vassal and agent of the khan,” says Brueckner, “ that Alex- 
ander broke the resistance of Novgorod and compelled it to pay tribute. 
On the one hand representing the interests of the khan and repressing the 
revolts of the Russians, on the other hand mollifying the anger of the khan 
and acting like a shrewd diplomat, Alexander represents a curious combi- 
nation of egotism and patnotism We are not in the possession of sufficient 
evidence to form a just estimate of the measure of his services or of his 
opportunistic policy, but he is certainly a most interesting character in that 
unfortunate and disgraceful period of Russian history,”’' 

The Grand Princedom 

With the death of Alexander commenced afresh the hurtful contests 
of the princes for the grand princedom. The division of interests which 
had gradually grown up amongst the Tatars, greatly increased the internal 
disorders of Russia. Nogay, the Tatar chieftain, who had thrown off the 
rule of the khan of Kiptchak, asserted his sovereignty in the southern prov- 
inces, and contended against his rival of the horde, for the right of tribute 
in many districts which had hitherto acknowledged implicitly the govern- 
ment of the first conqueror. This strife between the ruling powers pro- 
duced much treachery amongst the Russian prmces, who generally allied 
themselves to the chief who happened at the moment to obtain the ascen- 
dency, and who thus played a false game to assist them in the accomplish- 
ment of their own individual objects. In this way they wasted their strength; 
for whenever a prince profited by the sale of his allegiance, he paid so dearly 
for the assistance which procured him the end he had in view, that the gam 
in such a case was usually discovered to be a severe loss The grand prince- 
dom was the prize for which they aU struggled; and in the contentions which 
marked the struggle, almost every inferior principality became more enfeebled 
than before. 

Alexander Nevski was one of the few great men whose names stand apart 
from the tumultuous throng that crowd the early pages of Russian history. 
He was a wise statesman, and a brave soldier. His victories over the enemies 
of his country were not less remarkable for completeness and brilliancy, 
than his measures of domestic improvement were distinguished by prudence 
and foresight. The Danes, the Swedes, the Lithuanians, and the Teutonic 
knights severally gave way before hun he enlarged the bounds of his terri- 
tory, inspired his army with a fresh spmt of activity, rebuilt several Russian 
cities that had been destroyed during the Tatar invasions, and founded 
others in well-chosen situations. Russia, under his sway, might have 
redeemed her fallen fortunes; but the unnatural hostility of the feudal princes 
to the grand princedom, their hatred to any chief whose virtues elevated him 
above them, and their ruinous conflicts amongst themselves upon insig- 
nificant grounds of quarrel, paralysed the efforts of Alexander, and deprived 
him of the power of rendering that service to his country which he was emi- 
nently qualified to confer His fame was so universal, that his death gave 
opportiinity to the display of a fresh bm-st of superstitious feelings His 
approaching decease was said to have been notified to the metropolitan by 
a voice from heaven; and as the body lay m the coffin, the dead man was 
said to have opened one of his hands, as the prayer of absolution was spoken 
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by the ofl&eiatmg clerg;;^an. These miracles obtained Alexander a niche 
amongst the Russian saints; and, less in_ honour of his real merits than his 
attributed powers, he was duly canonised after death. Some centuries 
subsequently, a monastery was raised to his memory by Peter I, and his 
relics were removed to St. Petersburg with extraordinary ceremonies of 
devotion. An order of knighthood was afterwards instituted in his name, 
which ranks amongst its members some of the monarchs of Europe. These 
facts connected with the reputation of Alexander Nevski in Russia are 

memorable, as proofs of the veneration in 
which he was held 

The khans committed a serious fault 
in preserving a grand prince; it was a still 
more striking one, and a consequence of 
the first, to place in his hands a sovereignty 
disproportioned to those by which he was 
surrounded, to select hun for too long a time 
from the same branch, and to give him 
armies to establish himself, and the means 
of seducing even themselves by the most 
costly presents. The consequence of this 
was, that the appanaged princes dared not 
enter so readily into a contest with the 
grand princes, who were already more pow- 
erful than themselves, and were so formid- 
ably supported Not daring to contend 
with them, they turned their arms against 
each other, and thus enhanced by their own 
weakness the strength of the grand princes 
Nevertheless, till 1324, that is, for a cen- 
tury posterior to the Tatar invasion, the 
power of the grand princes was doubtful; 
but then, amidfet the crowd of pretenders 
to the grand princedom, two rival branches 
made themselves conspicuous, and the 
other princes of the blood resigned to 
them an arena, in which the scantiness of 
their own resources no longer permitted 
them to appear. One of these branches was that of the prmces of Tver; the 
other that of the princes of Moscow.? 



Muscovite Woman 


THE GROWING ASCENDENCY OF MOSCOW 

Moscow becomes a princely appanage at a rather late date, although it is 
mentioned m the chronicle rs early as 1147. The place is also called Kutch- 
koyo. With this appellation there is connected a tradition, which seems 
quite trustworthy, that Moscow had belonged to a certain. Kutchka, and the 
chronicle also speaks of the Kutchkas as relatives of the wife of Andrew 
Bogoliubski and of his murderers. It seems that the first prince of Moscow 
was Michael laroslavitch, who died in 1248. Other princes are mentioned 
as having been at Moscow before that time, but it is difl&cult to decide 
whether they resided there temporarily or permanently. The true line of 
Moscow princes begins with Daniel Alexandrovitch [a son of Alexander 
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Nevski], who died in 1303 and was succeeeded by his son luri, the famous 
rival of the Tver princes.*» 

luri married, in 1313, the sister of Usbek lOian. It was then that, after 
having excited the hatred of the Novgorodians, in persisting to subdue them 
by means of the Tatars, Michael of Tver drew down upon his head all the 
wrath of Usbek, by defeating luri, and taking prisoners his wife, who was the 
khan’s sister, and^Kavadgi, a Tatar general, who came to put the prince of 
Moscow in possession of the grand princedom 

For Usbek, after having preferred and supported the rights of Michael 
of Tver to the grand principality, had changed his mind in favour of luri of 
Moscow, who had become his brother-in-law. The enmity of Usbek, however, 
remained suspended, until his sister, the wife of luri, and the prisoner of 
Michael, expired at Tver. luri then hastened to the horde, and accused 
Michael of naving poisoned the princess. The offended pride of Usbek lent 
itself to this base calumny; he entrusted the investigation of the affair to 
Kavadgi; appeared to the summons; the vanquished passed sentence on Ms 
vanquisher, whom he caused to be put to death; and the infamous luri of 
Moscow was appomted grand prince in the place of his murdered rival (1320). 
His triumph was short: being accused of withholdmg the tribute due to the 
khan, he journeyed to the horde, and was assassinated by the son of his victim, 
who was himself immediately executed by Usbek. This vengeance restored 
the grand principality to the branch of Tver, in the person of Prince Alexander 
Michael’s second son. It jemained in it for three years; but then, in 1328, 
this madman caused all the Tatars at Tver to be massacred To the brother 
of luri, Ivan I, surnamed Kalita,^ prince of Moscow, Usbek immediately 
gave Vladimir and Novgorod, the double possession of which always distin- 
guished the grand princedom. TMs concession formed, in the hands of Ivan, 
a mass, the connection of wMch Tver, weakened as it was, did but little 
diminish. Consequently, with this power, and the troops that Usbek added 
to it, Ivan speedily compelled all the Russian princes to combine, under his 
orders, against the prince of Tver; who, after having undergone various 
misfortunes, was executed with his son at the horde. 

Here begin the two hundred and seventy years of the reign of the branch 
of Moscow. This first union of the Russians, under Ivan I, denominated 
Kalita, constitutes an epoch; it exMbits the ascendancy of this second grand 
prince of Moscow over his subjects; an ascendancy the increase of which we 
shall witness under his successors; and for which, at the outset, tMs branch 
of the Ruriks was indebted to the support they received from the Tatars. 
For as a word from the khan decided the possession of the throne, that one of 
the two rival branches of Moscow and Tver was sure to triumph which dis- 
played the most shrewd and consistent policy towards the horde. It was not 
that of the princes of Tver which thus acted. On the contrary they some- 
times solicited the protection of the khans, and sometimes fought against 
them; we have even seen one of them ordermg the massacre of the Tatars in 
his principality 

The princes of Moscow pursued a different system; they no doubt, 
detested the yoke of the khans as much as their rivals did; but they were 
aware that, before they could cope with the Tatars, the Russians must be 
united, and that is was impossible to subject and unite the latter without the 
assistance of the former. They therefore espoused the daughters of the 
khans, manifested the utmost submission to the horde, and appeared to be 
wholly devoted to its mterests. 
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Now tMs policy, which., at the commencement of the Mongol invasion, 
acquired for .Mexander Nevski the empire of all Russia, gave it, seventy-four 
years later, still more completely to Ivan I. for the sway of the Tatars was 
then more recognised; the Russians were more docile to their yoke ; _ and the 
cities, which composed the grand principality were more powerful in them- 
selves, and also by comparison with the rest of Russia, which became daily 
more and more exhausted The wealth of Ivan I was another cause of the 
extension of his power 

The complaints of the prince of Tver, in 1323, prove that luri I, grand 
prince of Moscow, when he undertook to execute the vengeance of his brother- 
in-law Usbek, against Tver, was also entrusted with the collecting of the 
tributes; which, however, he retained, instead of sending them to the horde. 
Ivan Kalita, his brother and successor, profited by this example. Thus it 
was, that by making themselves lieutenants of the khan, the Muscovite 
grand princes first became the collectors, and finally the possessors, of the 
taxes throughout the whole of Russia; and thus they succeeded to aU the 
rights of conquest enjoyed by the Tatars, and to then despotism 

There can be no doubt that one of the most copious sources of power to 
those sovCTeigns was the periodical census and the perpetual imposts, so alien 
to feudalism, and especially to a feudalism of princes' these imposts and 
censuses nothing but the Tatar conquest could have established, and they 
were inherited by the grand prmces. Already, in the first half of the four- 
teenth centiny, these taxes had rendered Ivan Kalita rich enough to purchase 
entire domains and appanages,^ the protection of Usbek Khan, and the pre- 
ference of the primate, who removed his residence from Vladimir to Moscow, 
by which means the latter city became the capital of the empire. 

It was by virtue of his authqnty as collector for the Tatars that Ivan 
Kalita practised extortion upon his subjects We see him requiring a double 
tribute from the Novgorodians, under pretext that such was the will of the 
khan Armed_ against the Russians with the dread inspired by the Tatar 
name, and agaiiMt the Tatars with the money of the Russians; intoxicating 
the khan and his courtiers with gold and adulation in his frequent journeys 
to the horde; he was enabled, as lord paramount, to bring about the first 
imion of all the appanaged princes against his competitor, the prince of Tver, 
whom he drove from Pskov and from Russia, being aided by the primate with 
the thunder of the church, then heard in the empire for the first time. The 
nobility imitated the cler^. Impelled either by fear, or cupidity, several 
boyMs of other princes rallied round this grand prince, preferring the fiefs of 
so rich and so potent a lord paramount to those of the petty princes whom 
they abandoned. 

Ivan Kalita pushed forward with hornble vigour in his ambitious career. 
‘‘Woe, woe to the prmces of Rostov!” exclaims Nicon, “because their power 
was destroyed, and everything was concentrated in Moscow.” In fact, from 
the Kremlin, which he fortified, Ivan proclaimed himself the arbiter of his 
kinsfolk; he reigned in their principalities by the medium of his boyars; he 
^ogated to himself the right of being the sole distributor of fiefs, judge, and 
l^islator ; and if the princes resisted, and dared to wage against him a war of 
the public good,* he hurried to the horde, with purse in hand, and denunciation 

•n t-J't. goveraments of Novgorod, Vladimir, Kostroma,, and Rostov, and the oities of 
nagliteh, Bielozersk, and Galitch — [See Karamsin, and an act of Dmitri Donskoi ] 

a From 1388 to 1339 the pmces who held appanages espoused the cause of the prmce of 
Iver against the grand pnnce of Moscow, whom they called a tyrant. In 1339 the grand 
prince of Moscow returned to the horde, and so terrified Usbek Khan by his 
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on his lips; and the short-sighted Usbek, deceived by this ambitious monitor, 
was impolitic enough to disembarrass him of the most dangerous of his com- 
petitors, whom he consigned to frightful torments. The prince of Tver and 
his son were the most remarkable victims of this atrocious pohcy. 

Meanwhile, Lithuania, which, from the penod of the mst overwhelming 
of Russia by the Tatars, had emancipated itself from its yoke, had now 
become a conquering state. About 1320, Gedimin, its leader, seized on the 
Russian appanages of the south and west, which had long ceased to be depend- 
ent upon the grand prmcipality of Vladimir. Kiev, Galitch, Volhinia, became 
sometimes Lithuanian, sometimes Polish or Hungarian: feven to despair, 
their inhabitants emi^ated; they formed the two military republics of the 
Zaparogians and Cossacks of Don. Rallying around them the unfortunate 
of all countries, they were destined to become one day strong enough to make 
head against the Turks and Tatars, between whom they were situated; and 
thus to embarrass the communication between those two peoples, whom a 
common religion, origin, and interest conspired to unite. 

Ihe grand principality was, on the other hand, repeopled by unfortunate 
fugitives from the southern Russian provinces, who sought refuge at Moscow. 
The empire, it is true, lost m extension; but it was thus rendered more pro- 
portionate to the revived power of its grand prmce, who had also fewer com- 
petitors in it' those who remained could not, m point of resources, be com- 
pared with the grand principality. After aU, it was much better that the latter 
^ould one day have to recover some provinces from a foreign foe, than from 
its domestic enemies: it was suffering an external evil instead of an internal 
one, which is the worst of all 

Thus, the macchiavellism of Ivan prospered. It is true that, by the con- 
fidence with which he inspired the horde, and the terrible war which he waged 
against his kinsmen, he restored to Russia a tranquillity to which she had long 
been a stranger. A dawning of order and justice reappeared under a sceptre 
acquired and preserved by such horrible acts of injustice; the depredations 
to which Russia had been a prey were repressed; commerce again flourished; 
great marts and new fairs were established, in which were displayed the pro- 
ductions of the East, of Greece, and of Italy; and the treasury of the prince 
was swelled still further by the profit arising from the customs.^ 

Such were the rapid effects of the first steps which Ivan took to execute 
the system of concentration of power; this great political impulse was so 
vigorously given, that it was perpetuated in his son Simeon the Proud, to 
whom Ivan left wherewithal to purchase the grand princedom from the 
horde, and in whom he revived the duect succession. Accordingly, Simeon 
effected, against Novgorod, a second union of all the Russian prmces. It 
is to be remarked, that he was obliged to cede one half of the faxes to his 
brothers; but, at the same time, he reserved to himself the whole authority, 
which soon gives to its possessor the mastery of the revenue. 

Simeon having died without children, in 1353, after a reign of twelve 
yeare, Ivan II, his brother, purchased the sovereimty with the wealth of 
Kalita. .Mter the six years’ reign of Ivan II, this system and this order 
of succession were, indeed, transiently interrupted in the person of a prince, 
alien to the branch of Moscow; but we shall soon see the great Dmitri Donskoi 

against tlie prince of Tver and other princes, that the khan immediately summoned them to 
the horde, in order to restrain, or get nd of them — [See Karamsin ] 

* See Kamenevitch (translated by Karamsm), describing the great mart of Mologa, where 
the commerce of Asia and of Bnrope met in the seventy inns of its Slavonian suburb, and 
where seven thousand two hundred pounds’ weight of silver were collected for the treasury 
of the prince. 
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establish them as fixed prmciples; that prince did not neglect to increase 
the wealth^ of his gran^ather Ivan. The people had given to Ivan the 
surname of The Purse, as much, perhaps, with allusion to his treasures, 
as to the purse, filled with alms for the poor, which is said to have been 
always carried before him. At a later period, the constantly progressive 
riches of the grand princes of Moscow enabled them to enfeoff directly from 
the crown lands three hundred thousand boyar followers; and next, to keep 
up a body of regular troops, sufficiently strong to reduce their enemies and 
their subjects.^ 

This system of concentration of power which Ivan Kalita commenced, 
by means of his wealth, by the union of the sceptre with the tiara, and by 
restoring the direct order of succession; his horrible but skilful macchia- 
vellism against the prmces holding appanages; finally, the fifty years’ repose 
which, thanks to his policy, and to their dissensions, the Tatars permitted 
Russia to enjoy; these are the circumstanees which entitle Ivan to be con- 
sidered as standing next after Alexander Nevski among the most remark- 
able grand princes of the third period. It was he who had the sagacity on 
this stubborn soil to open and to trace so deeply the path which led to mon- 
archical unity, and to point out its direction p clearly to his successors 
that they had nothing to do but to persevere in it, as the only safe road 
which it was then possible for Russia to follow. 

This concentration of power brought about great changes from 1320 
to 1329; as, at that epoch, all the Russian princes in concert solicited from 
the horde the recall of the Tatar governors. It was then that, more firmly 
fixed, the throne of the grand princes became the rallying point of the Rus- 
sians. along with the consciousness of their strength, it inspired them with 
a public spirit, which emboldened them. This good understmdmg was, 
in reality, an effect of the ascendency which a direct and sustained succes- 
sion, in a smgle branch of the Ruriks, had already given to it over all the 
others. 


The Principle of Direct Successioii 

In fact, sometimes natural justice, sometimes oriental negligence and 
cupidity, often the fear of being disobeyed, and lastly, and especially, the 
power and riches of the princes of Moscow — whoso presents always sur- 
passed those of the other princes — all these motives had induced the khans 
to allow the succession to the grand principality to descend regularly from 
father to son in the branch of Moscow.® This natural order of succession 
Dmitri Donskoi, in 1369, established by a treaty, in which his kinsmen con- 

^ See the treaty of Dmitri Donskoi with Vladimir his uncle, who promised to pay to him 
the tribute of his appanage, which bore the name of the khan’s tribute, and the second treaty 
with the same Vladimir, by which the latter prince engaged that his boyars should pay to 
Dmitri the same tax which the grand prince might think proper to impose on his own boyars 
® It was thus that, in France, in 1445, Charles VII took advantage of the exactions of the 
English, and of the terror which they inspired, to render perpetual the temporary taxes, and 
to keep up a permanent corps of twenty-five thousand men 

® tlsbek, It is true, with macchiavellian pohey, designated all the children of Ivan I as his 
successors, but, in 1S40, he allowed Simeon, the oldest and ablest of them, to make himself sole 
master of the throne lanisbek Khan nominated Ivan II, the brother of Simeon, after his death 
and that of his children, to the exclusion of a prince of the branch of Tver or Nevski A prince 
Dmitri, of the Nevski branch, who had been made grand prince by a whim of Naums Khan, 
was deposed in 1362 by Murat Khan, who chose Dmitri Donskoi, grandson of Ivan I, and son of 
Ivan IL Taktamuisch also gave the throne to Vasili II, the eldest son of Donskoi (1389) 
Lastly, Ulu-Mahomet nominated Vasih III, son of Vasili II, and father of the great Ivan III, 
whom this long succession rendered so powerful that he completely crushed the horde. 
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sented to renounce the mode of succession from brother to brother. It 
was the most remarkable among them, yia dimir the Brave, who was the 
first to sign this act. In several other conventions, ^adimir acknowledged 
himseh the vassal and lieutenant, not merely of Dmitri, but also of Vasili his 
son, and even of the son of Vasili, when he was only five years of age. This 
example, set by a prince who, of all the possessors of appanages, was the 
most renowned for his prudence and his valour, was followed by the others. 
Thus, like the Capets, kings of Prance, did Ivan I, and particularly Dmitn 
Donskoi, begin the monarchy by restoring the direct succession, in causing, 
while they lived, their eldest sons to be recognised as their successors. After- 
wards we see Vasili, son of Dmitri, persevering in this practice, and Vasili 
the Bhnd, his grandson, raising up his tottering throne, and preparing the 
autocracy of the fourth Russian period, by associating with himself his next 
heir, the great Ivan III. 

It is easy to conceive the infalli b le effect of this order of succession, and 
with what promptitude it must necessarily have extended and consolidated 
the power of the grand princes. In fact, the ideas of the father being trans- 
mitted to the son by education, their policy was more consistently followed 
up, and their ambition had a more direct object. The nobles could not fail 
to attach themselves more devotedly to a prince whose son and heir, growmg 
up piongst them, would know only them, and would recompense their 
services in the persons of their children; for the necessary consequence of 
the succession of power in the same branch, was the succession of favours and 
dignities in the same families. 

Even before Dmitri had estabhshed the principle, the boyars saw the 
advantages which this order of succession held out to them. Here, as else- 
where, the fact preceded the law. This was the reason of their restoring 
the direct Ime in the grandson of Ivan Kalita; it was they who made him 
grand prince at the age of twelve yeai-s, and who subjected the other princes 
to hun. In like manner, about 1430, they maintamed this order of succes- 
sion in Vasili the Blind. Contemporary annalists declare that these ancient 
boyars of the grand prmcipality detested the descent from brother to brother; 
for, in that system, each prince of the lateral branch arrived from his appan- 
age with other boyars, whom he always preferred, and whom he could not 
satisfy and establish but at the expense of the old. On the other hand, 
the most important and transmissible places, the most valuable favours, 
an hereditary and more certam protection, and greater hopes, attracted a 
military nobility around the grand princes In a very snort time, their 
elevation to the level of the humbled petty princes flattered their vanity, 
and completed their Junction with the principal authority. This circum- 
stance explauis the last words of Dmitri Donskoi to his boyars, when he 
recommended his son to their protection. “Under my reign,” said he, 
“you were not boyars, but really Russian princes.” In fact (to cite only 
some examples), we see that his armies were as often commanded by boyars 
as by prmces, and that, from this epoch, it was no longer a prince of the 
blood, but a boyar of the grand prince, who was his lieutenant at Novgorod. 

Nay, more, when the succession from father to son was once estabhshed, 
there were, at the very beghmmg, two imnorities (those of Dmitri, and of 
Vasili, his grandson), during which the boyars composed the council of 
regency, governed the state, and were the equals, and even the superiors, 
of the princes who held appanages. This wiU explain why, in 1392, the 
boyars of Boris, the last prince of Suzdal, gave up him and his appanage to 
Vasili Dmitrievitch of Moscow. The motive is to be found only in their 
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interest; as the grand prince of Moscow entrusted them with the goveriment 
of the appanages, and thus substituted the nobles in the place of the princes. 

A very remarkable circumstance, with respect to Dmitri Donskoi, is, 
on the one hand, the energy vith wmch he subdued those princes, and, on 
the other, his circumspect treatment of his boyars. According to Karamsin, 
it IS more especially to their pride and jealousy of the tyssiatchsky of Moscow 
(the boyar of the city, or of the commime, a sort of civil and military tribune, 
elected by the people), that we are to attribute the abolition of that office 
by Donskoi. During the precedmg reign, another tyssiatchsky of Moscow, 
who claimed precedence of even the boyars of the grand prince, had been 
murdered by them. 

When this hereditary protection afforded by the grand princes of the 

Moscow branch was once fairly es- 
tablished, the nobles of each ap- 
panage, who constituted its army, 
had thenceforth an asylum, and, as 
it were, a tribunal for redress, to 
which they could appeal whenever 
they were dissatisfied with their 
prince. It was this which made 
Tver fall before Ivan Kalita; for 
the sovereign prince of that first 
and last rival of Moscow havu^ 
preferred to his boyars the people 
of Pskov, who had defended him, 
the former withdrew to Moscow. 

The power of Ivan Kalita being 
once raised by the Tatars' aid, and 
/ \ by the re-establishment of the di-' 
^ rect line of succession, and thor- 
oughly developed by his son and 
grandson, Simeon the Proud and 
Dmitri Donskoi, it followed, as a 
dmithi donskox natural consequence, that he who 

was most able to reward and to 
punish drew around hun, and retained, the whole of the nobles. These 
constituted the sole strength of the appanaged princes; their defection, 
therefore, completed the subjugation of the princes. Dmitri Donskoi was, 
therefore, m reality sovereign, as is proved by his treaties with the princes 
who held appanages, all of whom he reduced to be his vassals. And, accord- 
ii^ly, notwithstandmg the appanages which he gave to his sons, and the 
dissensions which arose out of that error — an error as yet, perhaps, unavoid- 
able — the attachment of the nobles, for which we have just assigned a rea- 
son, always replaced the legitimate heir on the throne 

Already, so early as about _ 1366, the Russian princes could no longer 
venture to_ contend against their lord paramount by any other means than 
^ denunciations to the horde; but to what khan could they be addressed? 
Discord had created several : what result was to be hoped from them? Divided 
amo)^ themselves, the Tatar armies had ceased to be an available force, 
^e journeys to the Golden Horde, which had originally contributed to keep 
the Russian princes in awe, now served to afford them an insight into the 
weakness of their enemies. _ The grand princes returned from the horde with 
the confidence that they might usurp with impunity; and their competitors 
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With envoys and letters, which even they themselves well knew would be 
of no avail. It was, then, obvious in Ru^ia, that the only protecting power 
was at Moscow: to have recourse to its support was a matter of necessity. 
The petty prmces could obtam it only by the sacrifice of their independence; 
and thus all of them became vassals to the grand prince Dmitri. 

Never did a great man arise more opportunely than this Dmitri. It was a 
propitious circumstance, that the dissensions of the Tatars gave them full 
occupation during the eighteen years subsequent to the first three of his 
reign: ^ this, in the first place, allowed him time to extinguish the devasta^ 
tmg fury of Olgerd the Lithuanian, son of Gedimin, father of lagello, and 
conqueror of all Lithuania, Volhinia, Smolensk, Kiev, and even of Taurida; 
secondly, to imite several principalities with his throne; and lastly, to compel 
the other prmces, and even the prince of Tver, to acknowledge his paramount 
authority. 

The contest with the latter was terrible : four times did Dmitri overcome 
Michael, and four times did the prince of Tver, aided by his son-in-law, the 
great Olgerd, prince of Lithuania, rise again victorious. In this obstinate 
conflict, Moscow itself was twice besieged, and must have fallen, had it not 
been for its stone walls, the recent work of the first regency of the Mus6ovite 
boyars. But, at length, Olgerd died; and Dmitri, who, but three years before, 
could appear only on his knees at the horde, now dared to refuse the khan his 
tribute, and to put to death the insolent ambassador who had been sent to 
claim it. 

We have seen that, fifty years earlier, a similar instance of temerity 
caused the branch of Tver to faU beneath that of Moscow; but times were 
changed. The triple alliance of the pnmate, the boyars, and the grand prince, 
had now restored to the Russians a confidence m their own strength: they had 
acquired boldness from a conviction of the power of their grand prince, and 
from the dissensions of the Tatars. Some bands of the latter, wandering in 
Muscovy m search of plunder, were defeated; at last the Tatars have fled 
before the Russians! they are become their slaves, the delusion of their invin- 
cibility is no more! 

The burst of fury which the khan exhibited on learning the murder of his 
representative, accordingly served as a signal for the confederation of all the 
Russian princes against the prince of Tver. He was compelled to submit to 
the grand prince, and to Jom with him against the horde. 

The Battle of the Don or Kulikovo ( 1380 AD ) 

Russia now began to feel that there were three things which were indis- 
pensably necessary to her; the establishment of the direct succession, the 
concentration of the supreme power, and the union of all parties against the 
Tatars. The movement in this direction was taken very opportunely; for it 
happened simultaneously that the Mongolian chief, Mamai, was also disem- 
barrassed of his civil wars (1380), and he hastened with all his forces into 
Russia to re-establish his slighted authority; but he found the grand prince 
Dmitri confronting him on the Don, at the head of the combined Russian 
prmces and an army of two hundred thousand* men. Dmitri put it to the 
choice of his troops whether they would go to encounter the foe, who were 
encamped at no great distance on the opposite shore of the river, or remain 
on this side and wait the attack? With one voice they declared for going 

* From 1362 to 1380 
150,000 in Soloviov and Ramband ] 
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over to the assault. The grand prince immediately transported his battalions 
across the river, and then turned the vessels adrift, in order to cut off all hopes 
of escaping by retreat, and inspire his men with a more desperate valour 
against an enemy who was three times stronger in numbers. The fight 
began. The Russians defended themselves valiantly against the furious 
attacks of the Tatars; the hosts of combatants pressed in such numbers to 
the field of battle, that multitudes of them were trampled under foot by the 
tumult of men and horses. The Tatars, continually relieved by fresh bodies 
of soldiers as any part was fatigued by the conflict, seemed at length to have 
victory on their side. Nothmg but the impossibility of getting over the river, 
and the firm persuasion that death would directly transport them from, the 
hands of the infidel enemy into the mansions of bliss, restrained the Russians 
from a general flight. But all at once, at the very moment when everything 
seemed to be lost, a detachment of the grand prince’s army, which he had 
stationed as a reserve, and which till now had remained inactive and unob- 
served, came up in full force, fell upon the rear of the Tatars, and threw 
them into such amazement and terror that they fled, and left the Russians 
masters of the field. This momentous victory, however, cost them dear; 
thousands lay dead upon the ground, and the whole army was occupied eight 
days in burymg the bodies of the dead Russians: those of the Tatars were left 
uninterred upon the ground It was m harmony of this achievement that 
Dmitri received his honourable surname of Donskoi. ff 

Significance of Battle of Kulikovo 

The chronicles say that such a battle as that of Kulikovo had never before 
been known in Russia; even Europe had not seen the like of it for a long time 
Such bloody conflicts had taken place in the western half of Europe at the 
begiiming of the so-called Middle Ages, at the time of the great migration of 
nations, in those terrible collisions between European and Asiatic armies, 
such was the battle of Chdlons-sur-Marne, when the Roman general saved 
w^estem Europe from the Huns; such too was the battle of Tours, where the 
Frankish leader saved western Europe from the Arabs (Saracens). Western 
Europe was saved from the Asiatics, but her eastern half remained long open 
to tneir attacks Here, about the middle of the ninth century, was 
formed, an empire which should have served Europe as a bulwark against 
Asia; in the thirteenth century this bulwark was seemingly destroyed, but 
the foundations of the European empire were saved in the distant northwest; 
thanks to the preservation of these foimdations, in a hundred and fifty years 
the empire succeeded in becoming unified, consolidated — and the victory 
of Kulikovo served as a proof of its strength. It was an omen of the triumph 
of Europe over Asia, and has exactly the same signification in the history of 
eastern Europe as the victories of ChMons and Tours have in that of western 
Europe. It also bears a like character with them — that of a terrible, bloody 
slaughter, a desperate struggle between Europe and Asia, which was to 
decide the great question in the history of humamty : which of these two parts 
of the world was to triumph over the other. 

But the victory of Kulikovo was one of those victories which closely 
border upon grievous defeats. When, says the tradition, the grand prince 
ordered a count to be made of those who were left alive after the battle, 
the boyar Michael Aleksan^ovitch reported to h un that there remained in 
all forty thousand men, while more than four hundred thousand had been in 
action. And although the historian is not obliged to accept the latter state- 
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ment literally, yet the_ ratio here given between the living and the dead is of 
great importance to him. Four princes, tMrteen boyars, and a monk of the 
monastery of Troitsa, were among the slain. It is for this reason that in the 
embellished narratives of the defeat of Mamai we see the event represented on 
one hand as a great triumph and on the other as a woeful and lamentable event 
There was great joy in Russia, says the dbronicler, but there was also great 
grief over those slam by Mamai at the Don; the land of Russia was bereft of 
all voyevods (captams) and men and all kinds of warriors, and therefore 
there was a great fear throughout all the land of Russia. It was this depopu- 
lation through loss of men that gave the Tatars a short-lived triumph over the 
victors of Kulikovo.® 

THE DESTRUCTION OE MOSCOW (1382 A.D ) 

The immediate and inevitable consequence of the battle was a sensible 
reduction of the Russian army. The numbers that fell before the Tatars 
could not be easily or speedily supphed: nor were the means of a fresh 
levy accessible. Those districts from which the grand army was ordinarily 
recruited had already exhausted their population; all the remote prin- 
cipalities had contributed in nearly equal proportion, and the majority 
of the rest of the empire was composed of persons who were unaccustomed to 
the use of arms, having been exclusively occupied in tillage or commerce. 
These circumstances, which did not damp the joy of the victory, or diminish 
its real importance, presented to the implacable foe a new temptation for 
crossing the border. But it was not until two of the wandering hordes had 
formed a junction that the Tatars were able to undertake the enterprise. 
The preparations for it occupied them two years. In 1382 , the hordes of the 
Don and the Volga united, and making a descent upon the frontier provinces 
with success, penetrated as far as Moscow. The city had been previously 
fortified by the boyars with strong ramparts and iron gates; and Dmitri, 
trusting with confidence to the invincibihty of the fortifications, left the capital 
in the charge of one of his generals, while he imprudently went into the interior 
to recruit his army. His absence in the hour of danger spread consternation 
amongst the peaceable part of the inliabitants, particularly the clergy, who 
rehed upon his energies on the most trying occasions. The metropolitan, 
accompanied by a great number of the citizens, left the city upon the approach 
of the Tatars. The small garrison that remained made an ineffectual show 
on the ramparts, and the Tatars, who might not otherwise have gained their 
object, prevailed upon the timidity of the Russians, who consented to capitu- 
late upon a promise of pardon. The Tatars observed their pledge in this 
instance as they had done in every similar case — by availing themselves of 
the first opportunity 'to violate it. They no sooner entered Moscow than they 
gave it to the flames, and massacred every living person they met in the 
streets. Havmg glutted their revenge with a terrible scene of slaughter 
and conflagration, they returned home, satisfied with having reduced the 
grand prmcedom once more, after their own fashion, to subjection. They 
did not perceive that in this exercise of brutal rage they strengthened the 
moral power of Russia, by giving an increased motive to co-operation, and 
by rendering the abhorrence of their yoke still more bitter than before All 
they desired was the physical and visible evidence of superiority, either not 
heeding, or not comprehending, the silent and unseen progress of that strength 
which combined opinion acquires under the pressure of blind tjTanny. 

Dmitri, thus reduced to submission, was compelled once more to per- 
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form the humiliating penance of begging his dignity at the hands of the 
khan Empire had just been within his grasp, he had bound, up the shat- 
tered parts of the great mass; he had effected a union of sentiment, and a 
bond of co-operation; but m the effort to establish this desirable end, he had 
exhausted the means by which alone it could be perpetuated Had the 
Tatars suffered a short period more to have elapsed before they resumed 
the work of spoliation, it is not improbable but that a sufficient force could 
have been raised to repel them - but they appeared in considerable numbers, 
animated by the wildest passions, at a time when Dmitri was unable to 
make head against their approach. The result was unavoidable; and the 
grand prince, m suing to be reinstated on the throne from which he was 
■virtually expelled, merely acquiesced in a necessity which he could not avert. 

But the destruction of Moscow had no effect upon the great principle 
that was now m course of development all over the empire. The grand 
princedom was still the centre of all the Russian operations: the grand prince 
was still the acknowledged authority to which all the subordinate rulers 
deferred. While this paramount virtue of cohesion remained unimpaired, 
the uieursions of the Tatars, however calamitous in their passing visitations, 
had no other influence upon the ultimate destiny of the country than that 
of stimulating the latent patriotism of the population, and of convincing 
the petty princes, if indeed any further evidence were wanted, of the dis- 
astrous impolicy of wasting their resources in private feuds. 

THE DEATH OE DMITRI DONSKOi; HIS PLACE IN HISTORY 

The example of Dmitri Donskoi had clearly pointed out the course which 
it was the policy of the grand prince to foUow; but, in order to place his own 
views beyond the reach of speculation, and to enforce them in as solemn a 
manner as he could upon his successors, that prince placed a last injunction 
upon his son, which he also addressed in his will to all future grand princes, 
to persevere in the lofty object of regeneration by maintaining and strengthen- 
ing the domestic alliances of the sovereignty, and resisting the Tatars until 
they should be finally driven^ out of Russia. His reign of twenty-seven 
years, crowned with eventful circumstances, and subjected to many fluctu- 
ations, established two objects which were of the highest consequence to 
the ultimate completion of the great design. Amidst all the impediments 
that lay in his way, or that sprang up as he advanced, Dmitri contmued 
'his efforts to create an order of nobility — the boyars, who, scattered 
through every part of the empire, and surrounding his court on all occasions 
of pohtical importance, held the keys of communication and control m their 
hands, by which the means of concentration were at all times facilitated 
That was one object, involving m its fulfilment the gradual reduction of 
the power of the petty princes, and contributmg mainly to the security of 
the second^ object, which was the chief agent of his designs against the Tatars 
In proportion as he won over the boyars to his side, and gave them an interest 
m his prosperity, he increased the power of the grand princedom. These 
were the elements of his plan the progressive concentration of the empire, 
and the elevation of the grand princedom to the supreme authority. The 
checks that he met m the prosecution of these purposes, of which the descent 
of the Tatar army upon Moscow was the principal, slightly retarded, but 
never obscured, his progress. The advances that he had made were evident. 
It did not require the attestation of his dying instructions to explain the flim 
of his life it was visibly exemplified m the institutions he bequeathed to 
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his country; in the altered state of society; and in the general submission 
of the appanages to a throne which, at the penod of his accession, was 
shaken to its centre by rebellion.** 

In 1389 Dmitri died at the early age of thirty-nine. His grandfather, 
his uncle, and his father had quietly prepared ample means for an open 
decisive struggle. Dmitri’s merit consisted in the fact that he understood 
how to take advantage of these means, understood how to develop the forces 
at his disposal and to impart to them the proper direction at the proper time. 
We do not intend to weigh the merits of Dmitri in comparison with those 
of his predecessors; we will only remark that the appheation of forces is 
usually more evident and more resounding than their preparation, and that 
the reign of Dmitri, crowded as it was from beginning to end with the events 
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of a persistent and momentous struggle, easily eclipsed the reigns of his 
predecessors with their sparse incidents. Events hke the battle ot Kulikovo 
make a powerful impression upon the imagination ot contemporaries and 
endure long in the remembrance ot their descendants. It is therefore not 
surprising that the victor of Mamai should have been given beside Alex- 
and^ Nevski so conspicuous a place amongst the princes of the new north- 
eastCTn Russia. The best proof of the great importance attributed to Dmitri’s 
deeds by contemporaries is to be found in the existence of a separate narra- 
tive of the exploits of this prince, a separate embellished biography Dmitri’s 
appearance is thus described’ “He was strong and valiant, and great and 
broad in body, broad shouldered and very heavy, his beard and hair were 
black, and very wonderful was his gaze ” In his biography the severity 
of his life IS extolled, his aversion to pleasure, his piety, gentleness, his chas- 
tity both before and after marriage; among other things it is said' “Although 
he was not learned in books, yet he had spiritual books in his heart.’’ The 
end of Dmitri is thus described “ He fell ill and was in great pain, then 
it abated, but he again fell into a great sickness and his groaning came to 
his heart, for it touched his inner parts and his soul already drew near to 
death.” 

The important consequences of Dmitri’s activity are manifested in his 
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will and testament, in which, we meet with hitherto unheard-of dispositions. 
The Moscow prince blesses his eldest son Vasili and endows him with the 
grand prmcipality of Vladimir, which he calls his paternal inheritance. 
Donskoi no longer fears any rivals to his son, either from Tver or Suzdal. 
Besides Vasili, Dmitri had five sons* luri, Andrew, Peter, John, and Con- 
stantine; but the two latter were under age, Constantine having been born 
only four days before his father’s death, and the grand prince confides his 
paternal domain of Moscow to his four elder sons._ In this domain, that is 
in the town of Moscow and the districts appertaining to it, Donskoi had 
ruled over two parts or shares, the share of his father Ivan and of his imcle 
Simeon, while the third share was under the rule of Vladimir Andreevitch, 
to whom it now remained. Of his two shares the grand prince left one half 
to his eldest son Vasili; the other hah was divided in three parts among the 
remaining sons, and the other towns of the principality of Moscow were 
divided among the four sons; Kolomna went to Vasili, the eldest, Zveni- 
gorod to luri, Mozhaisk to Andrew, Dmitrov to Peter. 

THE EEIGN OP VASILI-DMITRIEVITCH (1389-1425 A.D.) 

Prom the very commencement of his reign the young son of Donskoi 
showed that he would remain true to the traditions of his father and grand- 
father. A year after the khan’s ambassador had placed him on the grand 
prince’s throne at Vladimir, Vasili set out for the horde and there purchased 
a iarlik (letter-patent of the khans) for the principality of Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, which not long before, after many entreaties, had been obtained 
from the horde by Boris Constantinovitch. When the latter heard of Vasili’s 
designs, Boris called together his boyars and said to them with tears in his 
eyes; “My lords and brothers, my boyars and friends! remember your 
oath on the cross, remember what you swore to me!” The senior among 
his boyars was Vasili Rumianietz, who replied to the prince “Do not 
grieve, my lord prince! we are all faithful to thee and ready to lay down our 
heads and to shed our blood for thee.” Thus he spoke to his prince, but 
meanwhile he sent to Vasili Dmitrievitch, promising to give up Boris Con- 
stantinovitch to him. On his way back from the horde, when he had reached 
Kolomna, Vasili sent from there to Nijni the ambassador of Toktamish and 
his own boyars. At first Boris would not let them enter the town, but 
Rumianietz said to him: “My lord prince, the khan’s ambassador and the 
Muscovite boyars come here m order to confirm peace and establish ever- 
lasting love, but thou wishest to raise dissensions and war; let them come 
into the town; what can they do to thee? we are all with thee.” But asnoon 
as the ambassador and boyars had entered the town, they ordered the bells 
to be rung, assembled the people, and announced to them that Nijni already 
belonged t& the prince of Moscow When Boris heard this he sent for his 
boyars and said to them- “My lords and brothers, my beloved drujina' 
remember your oath on the cross, do not give me up to my enemies.” But 
this same flumianietz replied. “Lord prince' do not hope in us, we are no 
longer thine, we are not with thee, but against thee’” Boris was seized, 
and when somewhat later Vasili Dmitrievitch came to Nijni, he placed there 
his heutenants, and Prince Bons, with his wife, children, and partisans, he 
ordered to be carried away in chains to various towns and kept in strict 
imprisonment « 

The princes of Suzdal, Boris’ nephews, were banished, and Vasili also 
acquired Suzdal Later on the princes of Suzdal made peace with the grand 
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prince and received back from him their patrimonial estates, but from generar 
tion to generation they remained dependants of Moscow and not independent 
rulers. In 1395 took place an event which raised the moral importance of 
Moscow; on account of an expected invasion of Thnur (Tamerlane), which, 
however, never took place, Vasili Dimtrievitch ordered to be transported 
from Vladimir to Moscow that famous ikon which Andrew had formerly 
taken from Kiev to his beloved town of Vladimir; this ikon now served to 
consecrate^ the pre-eminence of Moscow over all other Russian towns. 

Following in the steps of his predecessors, Vasili Dnaitrievitch oppressed 
Novgorod, but did not however entirely attain to the goal of his designs. 
Twice he endeavoured to wrest her Dvinsk colonies from her, taking advan- 
tage of the fact that in the Dvinsk territories a party had been formed which 
preferred the rule of the Moscow grand prince to that of Grand Novgorod. 
The people of Novgorod were fortunate in defending their colonies, but they 
paid dearly for it: the grand prince laid waste the territory of Novgorod, and 
ordered some of the inhabitants who had killed a partisan of his at Torzhok 
to be strangled; but worse than all, Novgorod itself could not get on without 
the grand prince and was obliged to turn to him for help when another grand 
prince, namely the Lithuanian, attempted its conquest. 

At that period the horde was so torn up with inward dissensions that 
Vasili had not for some years paid tribute to the khan and regarded himself 
as independent; but in 1408 an unexpected attack was made on Moscow by 
the Tatar prince Edigei, who like Mamai, without being khan himself, made 
those who bore the name of khan obey him. Vasili Dmitrievitch being off 
his guard and thinking that the horde had become weakened, did not take 
early measures against his wily adversary, who deceived him by his hypocrisy 
and pretended good-will. Like his father he escaped to Kostroma, but pro- 
vided better than his father for the defence of Moscow by confiding it to his 
brave uncle. Prince Vladimir Andreevitch. The inhabitants themselves 
burned then faubourg, and Edigei could not take the Kremlin, but the horde 
laid waste many Russian towns and villages. Moscow now learned that 
although the horde had no longer the power to hold Russia in servitude, yet 
it might still make itself terrible by its sudden incursions, devastations, and 
capture of the inhabitants. Shortly thereafter, m 1412, Vasili went to the 
horde to do homage to the new khan Djelalledin, brought him tribute, and 
made presents to the Tatar grandees, so that the khan confirmed the grand 
principalitjr to the prince of Moscow, although he had previously intended 
to bestow it upon the exiled prince of Nijni-Novgorod. The power of the 
khans over Russia was now only held by a thread; but for some time yet the 
Moscow princes could take advantage of it in order to strengthen their own 
authority over Russia and to shelter their inclinations under the shadow of 
its ancient might. Meanwhile they took measures of defence against the 
Tatar invasions, which might be all the more annoymg because they were 
directed from various sides and from various fragments of the crumbling 
horde. In the west the Lithuanian power, which had sprung up under 
Gedimin, and grown great under Olgerd, had attained to its utmost limits 
under Vitovt. 

Strictly speaking, the supreme authority over Lithuania and the part of 
Russia in subjection to it belonged to lagello, king of Poland, but Lithuania 
was governed independently in the quality of viceroy by his cousin Vitovt, 
the son of that Keistut who had been strangled by lagello. Vitovt, 
following the example of his predecessors, aimed at extendmg the fron- 
tiers of Lithuania at the expense of the Russian territories, and gradually 
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subjugated one after another of them. Vasili Dmitrievitch was married 
to the daughter of "Vitovt, Sophia; throughout his reign, he had to keep up 
friendly relations with his kmsman, and yet be on his guard against the 
ambitious designs of his father-in-law. The Muscovite prince acted with 
great caution and prudence, giving way to his father-in-law as far as possible, 
but safeguarded himself and Russia from him. He did not hinder Vitovt 
from taking Smolensk, chiefly because the last prmce of Smolensk, liiri, was 
a villain in the full sense of the word, and the inhabitants themselves pre- 
ferred to submit to Vitovt, rather than to their own prince. When however 
Vitovt showed too plainly his intentions of capturing Pskov and Novgorod, 
the grand prince of Moscow openly took up arms against his father-in-law 
and a war seemed imminent; but in 1407 the matter was settled between them, 
and a peace was concluded by which the river Ougra was made a boundary 
between the Muscovite and the Lithuanian possessions. 

VASILI VASILIEVITCH (AFTBEWAEDS CALLED “tHE BUND” OE “THB DAEK ”) _ 

■ Vasili Dmitrievitch died in 1425. His successor, Vasih Vasilievitch, was 
a man of limited gifts and of weak mind and wiU, but capable of every villainy 
and treachery. The members of the princely house had been held in utter 
subjection under Vasili Dmitrievitch, but at his death they raised^ their 
heads, and luri, the uncle of Vasili Vasilievitch, endeavoured to obtain the 
grand principality from the horde. But the artful and wily_ boyar, _ Ivan 
Dmitrievitch Vsevolozhsky, succeeded in 1432 in setting aside luri and 
assuring the grand principality to Vasih Vasilievitch. When luri pleaded 
his right of seniority as uncle, and in support of his claim cited precedents 
by which uncles had been preferred, as seniors in years and birth, to their 
nephews, Vsevolozhsky represented to the khan that Vasili had already 
received the principality by will of the khan and that this will should bo held 
above all laws and customs. This appeal to the absolute will of the khan 
pleased the latter and Vasili Vasilievitch remained grand prince. Some 
years_ later this same boyar, angered at Vasili because the latter had first 
promised to marry his daughter and then married Mane laroslavna, the 
grand-daughter of Vladimir Andreevitch Serpulchovski, himself incited 
luri to wrest the principality from his nephew. Thus Russia again became 
the prey of civil wars, which were signahsed by hideous crimes. luri, who 
had taken possession of Moscow, was again expelled and soon after died. 
The son of luri, Vasili Kossoi (the Squinting) concluded peace with Vasih, and 
then, having treacherously violated the treaty, attacked Vasili, but he was 
vanqmshed, captured, and blmded (1435). After a few years the following 
events took place at the Golden Horde: the khan IJlu Makhmet was deprived 
of _his throne and sought the aid of the grand prince of Moscow. The grand 
prince not only refused him his aid, but also drove him out of the boundaries 
of the temtory of Moscow. Ulu Makhmet and his partisans then established 
themselves on the banks of the Volga at Kazan, and there laid the founda- 
tions_ of a Tatar empire that during a whole century brought desolation on 
Ri^sia. TJlu Makhmet, as ruler of Kazan, avenged hunself on the Muscovite 
prince for the past, was victorious over him in battle, and took him prisoner. 
Vasih Vasilievitch only recovered his liberty by paying an enormous ransom 
When he returned to his native land, he was agamst his will obliged to lay upon 
the people heavy taxes and to receive Tatars into his principality and give 
them, estates. All this awakened dissatisfaction against him, of which the 
Galician prince Dmitri Shemiaka, the brother of Kossoi, hastened to take 
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advantage, and joining himself to the princes of Tver and Mozhaisk, in 1446 
he ordered Vasili to be treacherously seized at the monastery of Troitsa and 
blinded. Shemiaka took possession of the grand principality and kept the 
blind Vasili in confinement, but observing an agitation among the people, he 
yielded to the request of Jonas, bishop of Riazan, and gave Vasili his hberty, 
at the same time making him swear that he would not seek to regain the 
grand principality. Vasili did not keep his oath, and in 1447 the partisans of 
the blind prince agam raised him to the throne. 

It is remarkable that from this period the reign of Vasili Vasilievitch 
entirely changed in character. While he had 


his eyesight, Vasili was a most insignificant sov- 
ereign, but from the time that he lost his eyes, 
his reign becomes distinguished for its firmness, 
intelligence, and decision. It is evident that 
clever and active men must have ruled in the 
name of the blind prince. Such were the boyars • 
the princes Patrikeev, Riapolovski, Koshkin, 
Plesktcheev, Morozov, and the famous voye- 
vods, Striga-Obolenski and Theodore Bassenok, 
but above all the metropolitan Jonas. 


Jonas Becomes Metropohtan 

Jonas was a native of Kostroma. When he 
was made bishop of Riazan he did not in any 
wise become a partisan of the local views, his 
sympathies inclined to Moscow because, in con- 
formity with the conditions of that epoch, Jonas 
saw in Moscow alone the centre of Russian uni- 
fication. In 1431, at the death of the metro- 
politan Photius, Jonas was elected metropolitan, 
but the patriarch of Constantinople had already 
named the Greek Isidore to that office. This 
Isidore had participated in the capacity of Rus- 
sian metropolitan, in the Florentme council 
which had proclaimed the union of the Greek 



church with the Roman, the pope of Rome to 
be the head of the Universal church. Isidore, 


together with the patriarch of Constantinople 

and the Byzantine emperor had submitted to the pope, for Isidore was at heart 
a Greek: all his aims were directed to the salvation of liis perishing country, 
and like many other Greeks he hoped through the pope to arouse Europe 
against the Turks. It was these hopes that had caused the Greeks of that 
time to sacnfice the independence of their church. In the eyes of Isidore 
Russia too was to serve as an instrument for Greek patriotic designs; but 
the union was reiected at Moscow, Isidore was driven out, and for some 


years the office of metropolitan of Moscow remained unoccupied. Kiev had 
its own metropolitans since the days of Vitovt, but Moscow did not wish 
to have anything to do with them. The bishop of Riazan, Jonas, having 
been already named metropolitan by the Russian clergy, enjoyed at Moscow 
a pre-eminent importance and influence, and finally, in 1448, this archbishop 
was raised to the rank of metropolitan by an assembly of the Russian bishops. 
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without regard to the patriarch. This event was a decisive breach with 
the past, and from that time the eastern-Russian church ceased to depend 
upon the patriarch of Constantinople and acquired full independence. _ The 
centre of her supreme power was Moscow, and this circumstance definitively 
established that moral importance of Moscow, which had been aimed for 
by the metropolitan Peter, which had been held up by Alexis, and which 
had received greater brilliancy from the transfer of the ikon of the Blessed 
Virgin from ^adimir. From that time the Ru^ian territories not yet 
subject to Moscow and aiming to preserve their independence from hp — 
Tver, Riazan, Novgorod — were bound to her more closely by spiritual 
bonds. 

When he had for the third time ascended the throne of Moscow, the 
grand prince designated as co-regent with himself his eldest son Ivan, who 
was thenceforth called grand prince like his father, as is shown by the treaties 
of that period It was from that time that the political activity of Ivan 
commenced and gradually widened; and there is no doubt that when he 
attained his majority it was he, and not his blind father that directed the 
accomplishment of the events which led to the strengthening of Moscow. 
Prince Dmitri Shemiaka, who had been obliged to promise on his oath to 
desist from any further attempts upon the grand principality, did not cease 
to show his enmity against Vasili the Dark. The clergy wrote to Shemiaka 
a letter of admonishment, but he would not listen to their remonstrances, 
and the armies of Moscow marched with the blessing of Jonas and accom- 
panied by the young prince, against Shemiaka in Galicia. Shemiaka was 
defeated and fled to Novgorod, where the inhabitants gave him a refuge, 
and Galicia with its dependencies was again joined to Moscow. Shemiaka 
continued to plot against Vasili, took Ustiug, and established himself there, 
but the young prince Ivan Vasilievitch drove him out, and Shemiaka again 
fled to Novgorod. The metropolitan Jonas issued an edict declarmg She- 
miaka excommunicated from the church, forbidding orthodox persons to 
eat and drink with him, and reproachmg the people of Novgorod for having 
received him. It was then decided at Moscow to put an end to Shemiaka 
by secretly murdermg him; the secretary Borodati, through Shemiaka’s 
boyar Ivan Kotov, induced Shemiaka’s cook to prepare and serve to him 
a poisoned fowl (1453). 

Vasili the Dark died on the 5th of March, 1462, from an unsuccessful 
treatment of bums. He outlived his chief counsellor, the metropolitan 
Jonas, by a year, the latter having died on the 31st of March, 1461 ^ 


A EEVIEW OF THE INTEBNAL DEVELOPMENT DURING THE TATAR PERIOD 

The beg inning of the fourteenth century was the commencement of a 
new epoch in the Me of Russia; m its two halves two empires began to chrys- 
tallize' that of Moscow in the east and that of Lithuania in the west, and the 
scattered elements began to gather around the new centres. Such a centre 
for eastern _ Russia was Moscow, until then an insignificant town, rarely 
mentioned in the chronicles, being the share of the younger and therefore 
less powerful princes. Under Daniel Aleksandrovitch ‘ the town of Moscow 
constituted the ‘whole principality. With the acquisition of Pereiaslavl 
(1302), Mozhaisk (1303), and Kolomna (1308) this region became somewhat 


* A son of Alexander ITevski. 
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more extended, but when it fell to the share of Ivan Danilovitch after the 
death of his brother luri, it was still very insignificant; and yet through its 
resources the princes of Moscow managed to become the first in eastern 
Russia and little by little to gather round them the whole of eastern Russia. 
The rise of the prmcipality of Moscow is one of the most remarkable phe- 
nomena in the history of Russia. It is therefore not surprising that par- 
ticular attention should have been directed towards it by historians, and 
by the light of their united investigations the phenomenon becomes suf- 
ficiently clear. 

In the thirteenth century, under the domination of the Tatars in eastern 
Russia, there was a continual struggle amongst the princes for the title of 
grand prince, to which they also strove to unite the possession of Vladimir. 
We also observe another distinctive feature of the time, which was that the 
princes did not remam to live m Vladimir, but only strove to unite it to their 
own possessions, and thus augment them, and, if possible, secure them for 
their families. The struggle was for the preponderance of one family over 
another through the extension of its territorial possessions. In the Kievan 
period, whoever became prince of Kiev, removed to Kiev, and named some- 
one of his own family as ruler in his own principality, so that if Kiev were 
lost and it should pass into another family, he would not lose his own patri- 
mony. 

During the Tatar period we note a new phenomenon: the princes did not 
merely separate themselves from their patrimomal lands, but even from 
their capitals; for instance laroslav lived in Tver, Basil in Kostroma, 
Andrew in Gorodeza, Dmitri in Pereiaslavl, and so on. The power of a grand 
prince at that time was only a hegemony, a preponderance over other princes, 
as a testimony of their independence the other princes, the elders of their 
families (such as Riazan, Tver, etc ) began also to call themselves grand 
pnnces, and the preponderance of the grand prmce of Vladimir little by 
little lost its significance. To all this there must yet be added another special 
circumstance, that m order for anyone to unite Vladimir and its territory 
to his possessions and thus obtain the predommance, a mrhk or letter 
of the khan was required; no nghts were necessary and a wide field was 
open for every guest. Thus there appeared a new basis for the right of 
succession- the favour of the khan. To obtain this favour was the aim of 
all the princes, to keep it — a peculiar art. Whoever possessed this art 
would be the head over all eastern Russia, and whoever could maintain this 
position was bound to subordinate all the rest to himself. In consequence 
of this, the first condition for success at that time was a dexterous tactfifi- 
ness, and whoever possessed this quality must come out victor. This dex- 
terousness was a peculiar distinction of the Muscovite princes, and in it lay 
the chief cause of their success. They had neither power nor higher rights, 
and all their hopes were founded on their own skill and the favour of the 
khan. They had no riches, and their patrimonial lands, poor and secluded, 
away from the great rivers which were then the chief means of communi- 
cation, did not yield them large means. 

But to ensure success with the khan, his wife, and the princes of the horde, 
money was necessary; so they became saving and scrapmg, and all their 
capacities were directed to the acquisition of gain. Their qualities were 
neither brilliant nor attractive, but in their position it was only by these 
sober qualities that an3rthing could be obtained. Alexander laroslavitch 
(Nevski) pointed out to his successors that their policy should be to give 
way when necessary and to wait when uncertain. He who followed this 
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counsel was successful; whosoever hurried, like Alexander Mikhailovitch 
(of Tver), was a loser in the game. 

But while taking advantage of every means of influence at the horde, 
the Muscovite princes did not lose sight of those means by which they could 
also act within Russia itself Ivan Danilovitch managed to induce the met- 
ropolitan St. Peter to come to Moscow, and his successors continued to reside 
in that town. The alliance with the spiritual power, the only power that 
embraced the whole of Russia, was of extraordinary advantage to the Mus- 
covite princes. 

The metropolitan could exert his mfluence everywhere. Thus Theognost 
closed the churches at Pskov when that city offered an asylum to Alexander 
Mikhailovitch, and St Sergius did likewise at Nijni-Novgorod when it accepted 
a prince to whom Moscow was opposed. This alliance was a most natural 
one; if the princes needed the authority of the church, the clergy — at that 
time the representatives of the most advanced ideas concerning the civil 
order — sought to realise that order of which it stood in need even for its 
purely economic interests. There is not the slightest doubt that one of the 
chief causes of the devotion of the clergy to the views and policies of the 
Muscovite princes, lay in its conviction that it was bound to derive material 
advantages from the concentration of all power in the hands of one prince. 
In fact, while the system of appanages prevailed, it was, on the one hand, 
extremely* difficult for the cler^ to enjoy its possessions and privileges in 
security, because the mamtenance of this security depended not on one, but 
on many; while on the other hand, the princes of afipanages infringed on 
clerical privileges more frequently than the grand prince. The dispersion 
of the monastic estates over several principalities still further contributed 
to the desire of the clergy for the abolition of the appanage system, which 
increased the difficulties of managing those estates. Especially in the case 
of war among the princes of appanages, the clergy of one appanage might 
easily be deprived of its possessions in another appange, because at such a 
time aU means of injuring the enemy were considered permissible. 

In the increase of power of the Muscovite princes a leading part also 
belongs to the Moscow boyars, whose activity was principally displayed 
during the youth or minority of the grand princes ‘ 

Such were the principal causes of the strength of the Moscow princes, 
to them should be added (according to the historians N. V. Stankevitch and 
S. M Sdoviov) the central position of the principality of Moscow, both m the 

^ ‘*TLe origin of the Russian aristocracy,” savs Turgeniev/, quoting from Karamzin, “ is 
lost in the most remote antiquity The dignity of boyar is perhaps even more ancient than 
that of prince, it distinguished the knights and the most notable citizens, who, in the Slav 
republics, commanded the armies and administrated the country This dignity appears never 
to have been hereditary, but only personal. Although in the course of time it was sometimes 
conferred by the princes, each of the ancient towns had nevertheless its own boyars, who filled 
the principal elective ofiSces, even the boyars created by the princes enjoyed a certain independ- 
ence Thus, in the tieaties of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, we often see the contract- 
ing parties confirming to the boyars the right of quitting the service of one prince to enter the 
service of another Dissatisfied at Tchemigov, the boyar went with his numerous following to 
Kiev, Galitch, or Vladimir, where he found new fiefs and tokens of general respect But when 
southern Russia had become transformed into Lithuania, when Moscow began to grow larger 
at the expense of the neighbouring principalities, when the number of princes possessing 
appanages began to diminish, at the same time that the sovereign’s power over the people was 
becoming more unlimited, then the dignity of boyar also lost its ancient importance Popular 
power was favourable to that of the boyars, which acting through the prince on the people, 
could also act through these latter on the prince This support at last failed them Nothing 
remained to the bovars but to obey their prince, or to become traitors or rebels, there was no 
golden mean to take, and in the face of the sovereign, no legal means of opposition existed 
In a word absolute power was developing itself ” 
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sense that Moscow is near the sources of the chief rivers^ and that an attack 
from without must first fall on the surroundmg principalities. But these 
causes are evidently secondary and would have no sigmficance without the 
others . Moscow is not so far from the other principalities that these advantages 
would belong to her alone. It was much more important that a wise policy, 
by preservmg Moscow from the attacks of the Tatars, attracted thither an 
increased population and thus enriched the principality. A final important 
cause was the weakening of the Tatar horde and its dismemberment at the 
end of this period, of which the princes of Moscow did not fail to take advan- 
tage for their own ends.& 

THE INPLXTENCE OP TATAR DOMINATION 

, Karamsin, in relating the history of the invasion of Russia by the Mongols, 
makes some reflections on the consequences of the domination of these bar- 
barians for the Russian people. In spite of his devotion to autocratic power, 
he cannot prevent himself from keenly regretting the liberty which this power 
had superseded. 

“ There was a time,” he says, “ when Russia, shaped and elevated by the 
unity of the sovereign power, yielded neither in force nor civilisation to the 
foremost of the European powers founded by the peoples of Germany on the 
rums of the Western Empire. Having the same character, the same laws, 
the same usages, the same political institutions, which were commumcated 
to Russia by the Varangian or Norman princes, she took her place in the new 
political system of Europe with some real claims to a great importance, and 
with the remarkable advantage of being under the influence of Greece, the 
only one of all the powers which had not been overthrown by the barbarians. 
This happy time for Russia, is that of laroslav the Great. Strengthened by 
both Christianity and public order, she possessed a religious teaching, schools, 
laws, an important trade, a numercJus army, a fleet, unity of power, and civil 
liberty. What was Europe at the begmnmg of the eleventh century? The 
theatre of feudal tyranny, of the weakness of sovereigns, of audacity amongst 
the barons, of slavery m the peoples, of superstition and of ignorance. The 
genius of j^red and Charlemagne shone through the darkness, but soon faded 
away; their memory only has survived, their beneficent institutions, their 
generous intentions, disappeared with them. 

“ The shadow of barbarism, by veUmg the horizon of Russia, hid Europe 
from its sight at the very time at which enhghtenment was begmnmg to 
spread there, when the people began to shake off slavery, and the towns to 
contract alliances for their mutual guarantee agamst oppression, when the 
invention of the compass extended navigation and commerce; the time which 
saw the foundation of universities, in which fine manners began to soften, 
etc. During this period Russia, oppressed and torn asunder by the Mongols, 
was collectmg all her forces merely that she might not perish. There was then 
no question of civilisation for the Russians. The rigours of the climate 
did not permit the Mongols to establish themselves in Russia as they had done 
in China and India. The khans wished to reign over Russia only from afar 
But the envoys of the horde, representing the person of the khan, did what 
they chose in Russia; the traders, even the Mongol vagabonds, treated 
Russians as vile slaves. What was the natural consequence? _ Moral degradar 
tion Forgetting national pride Russians learnt base cunning — the ruses 
and bravado of the weak. They deceived the Tatars, and one another they 
deceived still more. While ransoming themselves at the price of gold from 
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the oppressions of the barbarians, they became more greedy, and less sensitive 
to insmts and to shame, exposed as they were to the violence of foreign tyrants. 
Eh’om the time of Vasili laroslavitch down to that of Ivan Kalita (that most 
unhappy period 0 Russia resembled a black forest rather than a state, might 
appeared to be right, he who could pillage, pillaged, foreigners and natives 
ahke, there was no safety, either on the roads or at home, robbery destroyed 
property everywhere. And when this terrible anarchy began to disappear, 
when the stupor and the terror had ceased, and law, which is the soul of society, 
could at least be re-established, it was then necessary to have recourse to a 
severity unknown to the ancient Russians. Light pecuniary fines had form- 
erly suflhced for the repression of theft, but already in the fourteenth century, 
thieves were hanged. The Russian of laroslav’s day knew no other blows 
than those he might receive in a private quarrel; under the yoke of the 
Mongols corporal punishment was introduced. It may be that the present 
character of the nation still offers traces which were impressed upon it by the 
barbarity of the conqueror. It must, be remarked also that, together with 
other noble qualities, valour and military courage grew visibly weaker. 
Formerly the princes had struck with the sword; during this period they 
redressed their grievances by means only of baseness and complaints brought 
before the khans. If, after two centimes of such slavery, Russians have not 
lost all moral sense, all love for virtue, and all patriotism, let us thank the 
influence of religion; it is religion which has maintained them in the position 
of men and citizens, which has not allowed hearts to grow hard, and con- 
science to be silenced Humiliated as Russians they again raised themselves 
under the name of Christians, and they loved their country as being a country 
of true believers. 

The mternal constitution of the state was changed; everything which 
was free, everything which was founded on ancient rights, civil or political, 
became extinct. iGter having humbly cringed to the horde, the princes 
returned to their homes as temble mastei^, for they were coinmandmg in the 
name of a supreme suzerain. That which could not be done either m the 
days of laroslav the Great or in those of Andrew and of Vsevolod III, was 
accomplished noiselessly and without difiiculty m the tune of the Mongols. 
At Vladimir and ever 3 rwhere else, except Novgorod and Pskov, there was no 
longer heard the sound of the vetche bell, that manifestation of popular sover- 
eignty ; a manifestation which was often tumultuous, but dear to the descend- 
ants of Slavo-Russians. This right of the ancient towns was no longer known 
to the new towns, like Moscow and Tver, which became important during 
the Mongol dominion. Once only do the chronicles make mention of the 
vetch§ pf Moscow and they speak of it as an extraordinary event — when 
the capital, threatened by the enemy, and aba,ndoned by the sovereign, found 
itself thrown on its own resources. The towns had lost the right of electing 
their chiefs, who, by their importance and the splendour of their elective 
dignity, had given umbrage not only to the princely dignitaries but to the 
princes themselves. 


Wallace's Yww 

The Tatar dommation did not by any means Tatarise the country. The 
Tatars never settled in Russia proper, and never amalgamated with the people. 
So long as they retained their semi-pagan, semi-Buddhistic religion, a certain 
number of their notables became Christians and were absorbed by the Russian 
noblesse, but as soon as the horde adopted Islam, this movement was arrested. 
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There was no blending of the two races such as has taken place — and is still 
taking place — between the Russian peasantry and the Finnish tnbes of the 
north. The Russians remained Christians, and the Tatars remamed Mahom- 
medans, and this difference of rehgion raised an impassable barrier between 
the two nationalities. 

It must, however, be admitted that the Tatar domination, though it had 
little influence on the life and habits of the people, had a very deep and 
lasting influence on the political development of the nation. At the time of 
the conquest Russia was composed of a large number of independent princi- 
palities, all governed by the descendants of Rurik. As these principalities 
were not geographical or ethnographical units, but mere artificial, arbitrarily 
defined districts, which were regularly subdivided or combined according to 
the hereditary rights of the princes, it is highly probable that they would in 
any (^se have been sooner or later united imder one sceptre, but it is quite 
eertain that the policy of the khans helped to accelerate this unification and 
to create the autocratic power which has since been wielded by the czars.® 




CHAPTER IV 

FROM IVAN THE GREAT TO IVAN THE TERRIBLE 

[1463-1584 A.P ] 


The great ruler who occupied the throne of Moscow at the end of 
the fifteenth century, was richly endowed with understanding , to his 
contemporaries he appeared more lucky than active, hut meanwhile it 
■was his active mind that directed all the complicated and tangled 
threads of the foreign and domestic relations. If his contemporaries 
did not always do justice to the great unificator of the land of Russia, 
neither is posterity always just to him We must allow that much 
had been prepared by his predecessors, and this was also recognised 
by contemporaries , but it is nevertheless impossible not to acknowl- 
edge that Ivan towers far above his predecessors, both by his solution 
of ancient problems — the unification of Russia (which he had almost 
completed) and the throwung off of the Tatar yoke — and the raising 
of neAv ones. The ability to talce advantage of circumstances places 
Ivan in the rank of great men. If we do not recognise his greatness, 
then we must apply the same judgment in part to Peter, who was 
largely only the more determined successor of his brother, father, 
and grandfather — Bestuzhev Riumin.& 


ACCESSION OF IVAN (III) VASILIEVITCH 

The dynasty of the Muscovite princes, which commenced in the person 
of Ivan Kalita, and was preserved unbroken in the Imeal descent, was fortu- 
nately strengthened by the accident of the longevity of his successors The 
reigns of Ivan, of Simeon the Proud, of Dmitri Donskoi, of Vasili, and of 
Vasili the Blind, embraced a period of 130 years During that tune the people 
had become habituated to a right which saved them from the contests of 
rival competitors So many protracted reigns had stamped the legitimate 
authority with an unquestioned ascendency, and with this growth of time 
its powers inevitably mcreased. The manners of the Russians were now 
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formed under a rule in which the succe^ion was fixed and immutable, and 
under which a progressive system of legislation was gradually assuming a 
compact and tangible form. The chaos of antagonistic principles — of that 
misrule which is born of short-lived theories, of constant interruption, and 
unsettled governments — was rapidly dissolvmg; the light of defined admin- 
istration and regulated power was rising upon the empire; and the people, 
who were now beginnmg to understand the benefits of constituted rights, 
were ready to. support their maintenance 

Under these auspicious circumstances, Ivan III, or, as he is called by 
some historians, Ivan the Great, ascended the throne. 

It was not to be expected that a liberal and enlightened government 
could at once spring from the materials which were accumulated in seasons 
of anarchy, relieved only by interstitial gleams of peace. The natural issue 
of a power purchased by enormous sacrifices, and reared up amidst diffi- 
culties, was unmitigated despotism. The grand princedom was erected in 
storms. Its power was built up by constant accessions won at the point of 
the sword, or procured by profligate bribery It was not the growth of 
steady improvement, of public opinion, of the voluntary acquiescence of 
the people. It began by direct oppression, absolute tyrannj, and open 
injustice. The acts of outrage winch the grand princes committed in their 
efforts to sustain their authority were acts of necessity. They were placed 
in a situation of peril that exposed them equally to barbarian spoilers without, 
and insidious enemies within; and they were compelled to vmdicate their 
authority by the force of arms and the arts of perfidy. Their whole career 
was a fiuctuatmg war against a series of resistances. They conciliated less 
than they subdued, and the unity which was at last gained by perseverance 
in a mixed policy of violence and hypocrisy was more the bond of an interest 
in common, than the reasonable allegiance of a free people to a government 
of their own choice 

Throughout the struggle for the concentration of the supreme control 
in one head the church, as will already have been perceived, bore a promi- 
nent part. The authority of the clergy had gone on gradually assuming a 
more stern and arbitrary aspect, even while the political affairs of the country 
were undergoing daily vicissitudes. The evils that afflicted the state passed 
harmless over the church, and while the one was subjected to disasters that 
checked its progress towards prosperity, the other was constantly enlarging 
its powers, profiting by the misfortimes that surrounded it, and gleaning its 
share of the good fortune that occasionally improved the hopes of the people 
In the early periods when Russia was merely the victim of her own dissen- 
sions, the church was freely admitted as a mediator, partly in virtue of her 
office as the dispenser of charity and peace, and partly from the veneration 
in which religion and its ordinances were held. When the Tatars mvaded 
Russia, they perceived the mighty influence which the pnests exercised over 
the passions of the people, and, fully persuaded of the wisdom of attaching 
to their cause an order of men who wielded so enormous a power, they 
increased their privileges, exonerated them from taxes, and placed such 
premiums of gain and protection upon the monkish habit, that the highest 
amongst the nobility, and many of the princes, embraced the clerical pro- 
fession, and added their rich possessions to the revenues of the church. To 
such an extravagance was this estimation of the benefits of the cowl carried, 
that the majority of the grand princes took vows before their death, and died 
ia the retired sanctuaries of the religious houses The monks of the Greek 
religion, loaded with the spoils of friends and enemies, lived in fortified dwel- 
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lings, like the nobles of other lands, and were defended by formidable retinues. 
The primate held a court superior in magnificence to that of the grand prince, 
and surrounded by boyai-s, guards, and all the luxuries of the east, he pos- 
sessed almost unlimited power over life and death, he was the first person 
who was consulted on all questions of diflficulty, and, as a means of exhibit- 
ing the supremacy of his station, he instituted public ceremonies, at which 
the princes assisted, holding the bndle of the ass on_ which he rode. This 
tendency of the church to outgrow the space wherein its roots were laid, 
was greatly forwarded by the fertilizing contributions -which flowed in upon 
it from all quarters. Whenever a phenomenon in the physical world alarmed 
the superstitions of the people, the major part of the population bequeathed 
their wealth to the monasteries, -with the hope of propitiating the favour 
of Heaven and securing happiness in the next world. The corruptions of 
the church of Home had already crept into the administration of the Greek 
faith. The system of donations that prevailed in Papal Italy, where even 
the kingdoms of earth were bartered for the kingdom of heaven, had set an 
example of which the Russian clergy were not slow to avail themselves. It 
was, perhaps, a natural conclusion that the clemency of the Godhead could 
be purchased in a country where earthly justice and exemptions from pun- 
ishments were sold for pecuniary considerations. 

But the lenity and favour shown by the Tatars to the Greek clergy did 
not produce the effect upon which they calculated. The Tatars, accustomed 
to rule people of different religions, and possessing mthin themselves no 
ecclesiastical foundations, for their wandermg mode of life pi evented then 
priesthood from resolving itself into a corporation, viewed -with comparative 
mdifference the spreading institutions and growing strength of the church 
They only contemplated in the honours and advantages they heaped upon 
it, the policy of gainmg oyer to their side a powerful body of auxihanes 
But the indestructible spirit of Christianity shrunk from a union with the 
creed of the pagans; while the barbarous intolerance of the Tatars furnished 
a further motive to array the priests against the enemies of their religion 
and their country They knew that in the grand princedom resided the 
sole power by which the Tatars were ultimately to be driven out of the land, 
they saw that to arm that power -with sufficient means it was necessary to 
enrich its treasury, to enlarge its boimds, and to attract within the cucle 
of its sway the allegiance of the whole of the Russian pnncipahties; they 
perceived in the civil commotions that oppressed the empire a constant 
source of internal weakness, and they dedicated their energies and their 
influence to the one object of rendenng the grand prince supreme. Moham- 
medanism assailed them on the one hand, and the papal church on the other- 
they wanted a rallying point of resistance against both; and they could only 
find it in the elevation of the throne to an imperial height. Hence, the 
clergy supported the principle of legitimacy, which by its consistency and 
perpetuity was calculated to promote the progressive ascension of the princely 
authority, and thus by degrees, and the ine-vitable progress of an active 
doctrine that survived through every obstacle, the church became blended 
with the state; and the policy of the priesthood, exercising its subtle influence 
governed and directed the motions of the civil jurisdiction. 

CHARACTER AND AIMS OF IVAN 

' Ivan the Great, favoured by such auspicious dispositions on the part of 
the clergy, and by the rapid coherence of the principalities, ascended the 
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throne in 1462, at the age of twenty-two. He was a man of great cunning 
and prudence, and was remarkable for indomitable perseverance, which carried 
him triumphantly to the conclusions of his designs in a spirit of utter indiffer- 
ence to the rum or bad faith that tracked his progress. Such a man alone, 
who was prepared to sacrifice the scruples of honour and the demands of 
justice, was fit to meet the difficulties by which the grand princedom was 
surroimded. He saw them all clearly, resolved upon the course he should 
take; and throughout a long reign, m which the paramount ambition of 
rendenng Russia independent and the throne supreme was the leading 
feature of his policy, he pursued his plans with undeviating consistency. 
But that policy was not to be accomplished by open and responsible acts. 
The whole character of Ivan was tinged with the duplicity of the churchmen 
who held so high a place in his counc&. His proceedings were neither direct, 
nor at first apparently conducive to the interests of the empire; but the 
great cause_ was secretly advancing against all impediments, WhUe he 
forbore to risk his advantages, he left an opportunity for disunion amongst 
his enemies, by which he was certain to gain in the end He never com- 
mitted himself to a position of the security of which he was not sure; and 
he carried this spirit of caution to such an extremity that many of the early 
years of his reign present a succession of timid and vacillating movements, 
that more nearly resemble the subterfuges of a cow'ard than the crafty artifices 
of a despot. 

The objects of which he never lost sight were, to free himself from enemies 
abroad, and to convert the princedom at home into an autocracy. So exten- 
sive a design could not have been effected by mere force of arms, for he had 
so many domestic and foreign foes to meet at once, and so many points of 
attack and defence to cover, that it was impossible to conduct so grand 
a project by military means alone That winch he could not effect, Siere- 
fore, by the sword, he endeavoured to perform by diplomatic intrigue; and 
thus, between the occasional victories of his armies, and the still more pow- 
erful influence of his subtle policy, he reduced his foes, and raised himself 
to an eminence to which none of his most ambitious predecessors had aspired. 

The powers against whom he had to wage this double war of arms and 
diplomacy were the Tatars and Lithuanians, beyond the frontier; and the 
independent republics of Novgorod, Viatka, and Pskov, and the pnnces of 
the yet imsettled appanages within. The means he had at his command 
were fully sufficient to have enabled him to subdue those princes of the blood 
who exhibited faint signs of discontent in their appanages, and who could 
have been easily reached through the widely diffused agency of the boyars; 
but the obstinate republics of the north were more difficult of access. They 
stood boldly upon their independence, and every attempt to reduce them 
was followed by as fierce a resistance, and by such a lavish outlay of the 
wealth which their commercial advantages had enabled them to amass, 
that the task was one of extraordinary difficulty. Kazan, too, the first and 
greatest of the Tatar cities, claimed a sovereignty over the republics, which 
Ivan was afraid to contest, lest that which was but a vague and empty claim 
might end in confirmed authority. It was better to permit the insolent 
republicans to maintain their entire freedom, than to hazard by indiscretion 
their transference to the hands of those Tatars who were loosened from the 
parent stock. 

His first act, therefore, was to acknowledge, directly or indirectly, accord- 
ing to the nature of their different tenures, the rights of all his foes within 
and without. He appeared to admit the justice of things as he found them, 
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betrayed his foreign, enemies into a confidential reliance upon his acquies- 
cence in their exactions ; and even jdelded without a murmur to an abuse of 
those pretensions to which he affected to submit, but which he was secretly 
resolved to annihilate. This plausible conforaaity procured Iiim time to 
prepare and mature his designs; and so insidiously did he pursue his pur- 
pose, that he extended that time by a servility which n.early_ forfeited the 
attachment of the people. The immediate object of consideration was obvi- 
ously the Golden Horde, because all the princes and republics, and even the, 
Poles and Lithuanians, were interested in any movement that was calculated 
to embarrass the common enemy. Ivan’s policy was to unite as many of his 
enemies as he could against a single one, and finally to subdue them all by 
the aid of each other. Had he ventured upon any less certain course,^ he 
must have risked a similar combination against himself. He began by with- 
holding the ordinary tribute from the 0ian, but without exhibiting any 
symptoms of inallegiance. He merely evaded the tax, while he acknowledged 
the right; and his dissimulation succeeded in blinding the Tatar, who still 
believed that he held the grand prince as a tributary, although he did not 
receive his tribute. The khan, completely deceived, not only permitted this 
recusancy to escape with impunity, but was further prevailed upon to with- 
draw the Tatar residents, and their retinues, and the Tatar merchants, who 
dwelt in Moscow, and who infested with the haughty bearing of masters even 
the avenues of the Ehemlin.? 

rVAN VASILIEVITCH MARRIES THE GREEK PRINCESS SOPHIA (1472 A.D.) 

By completing the work of his predecessors in destroying the independence 
of the townships and the appanaged princes, Ivan created the empire of Mos- 
cow. The form of government of this empire and all the outward surround- 
ings of power were gi-eatly influenced by the marriage of Ivan to Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas Palseologus, and niece of the last emperor of Byzantium, 
who brought to Moscow the customs and traditions of the Byzantine Empire 
Ivan had lost his first wife in 1467, and two years later the question arose of. 
his marriage with the Greek princess. Thomas Palseologus had retired with 
his family to Rome; the idea of finding a bridegroom for his daughter belongs 
to the Greek vissarion, one of the most zealous partisans of the union and 
at that time cardinal. The cardinal and pope had naturally in view the 
finding of a new champion agamst the then terrible Turks, and at the same 
time of bringing Russia mto the union. The envoy sent to Moscow was a 
Greek by the name of luri, who said that Sophia had several suitors, whom 
she had refused because she did not wish to enter the Latin church. Ivan, 
after taking counsel with his mother and boyars, sent to Rome Karl Friazm 
(whose brother Ivan had been coiner of money at the court of Moscow) to see 
the bride and confer with the pope; the latter gave his consent and required 
that boyars should be sent from Moscow to fetch the bride; Priazin was sent 
for the bride and earned on the negotiations; finally in June, 1472, Sophia, 
accompanied by the papal legate, left Rome. She was met with honours at 
Pskov m November of the same year, and was afterwards greeted with like 
homage at Novgorod. When Sophia was drawing near Moscow, warm dis- 
putes arose in the grand pnnee’s council as to whether it could be allowed 
that a Latin cmcifix should be carried before the legate The metropolitan 
declared that in the event of it being permitted, the pope’s legate should 
enter by one gate and he at another: it is imbecomiog to us to hear of such a 
thing, not to say witness it, for he who shows honour and love to another 
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religion offends his own; finally the legate had to enter without the crucifix. 
On the day of the entry the marriage ceremony took place (November 12), 
after which the legate presented his credentials and entered into a controversy 
with the metropolitan Philip, who called to his aid the scribe Nikita Popo- 
vitch. The chronicler says that being in despair of getting the better of the 
Russian scribes, the legate gave up the controversy, saying that he had no 
books with him.6 

The marriage of the sovereign of Moscow with the Greek princess was an 
event of great importance in Russian history Properly speaking, an alliance 
with the Byzantine emperors was not a novelty, and such marriages, excepting 
the first of them — that of St. Vladimir — had no important consequences 
and changed nothing essential ia Russian life. But the marriage of Ivan 
with Sophia was concluded under peculiar circumstances. In the first place, 
his bride did not come from Greece, but from Italy, and her marriage opened 
the way to intercourse between Muscovite Russia and the west. In the second 
place, the empire of Byzantium had ceased to exist, and the customs, political 
conceptions, the manners and ceremonies of court life, deprived of their original 
soil, sought a fresh field and found it in a country of a like faith — Russia. 
As long as Byzantium had existed, although Russia adopted her entire 
ecclesiastical system, yet in political respects she had always remained purely 
Russian, and the Greeks had no inclmation to transform Russia into a Byzan- 
tium; now, however, that Byzantium no longer existed, the idea arose that 
Greece ought to re-incarnate herself in Russia and that the Russian monarchy 
ought to be a continuation by right of succession of Byzantium, in the same 
degree as the Russian Church was by order of succession bone of the bone 
and flesh of the flesh of the Greek church. It happened opportunely that 
eastern Russia had freed herself from the subjugation of the Tatars precisely 
at the tune when Byzantium was enslaved by the Turks, and there arose the 
hope that the youthful Russian monarchy, strengthened and consolidated, 
would become the chief mover in the liberation of &eeee. 

Tlie rnarnage of Sophia with the Russian grand prince thus acquired the 
signification of a transfer of the hereditary rights of the descendants of 
Palseologus to the ruling house of Russia. It is true that Sophia had brothers 
who had otherwise disposed of their hereditary rights; one of them, Manuel, 
had submitted to the Turkish sultan, another, Andrew, had twice visited 
Moscow, but had not stayed there long, and had gone to Italy and sold his 
hereditaiy rights, first to the French king Charles VIII, and afterwards to 
the Spanish Ferdmand the Catholic. But in the eyes of the orthodox a trans- 
fer of the rights of the Byzantine monarchs to Catholic kin^s could not be 
regarded as lawful; and such being the case a far greater right was repre- 
sented by Sophia, who had remained faithful to orthodoxy, who was the wife 
of an orthodox sovereign, who must become and did become the mother and 
ancestress of his successors, and who during her lifetime earned the reproaches 
of the pope and his partisans, who had been greatly mistaken in counting on 
her mediation to bring Muscovite Russia into the Florentine union. 

THE GEOWTH OF ATJTOCEACT 

The first visible and outward sign of the fact that Russia came to regard 
herself as a successor to Greece, was the adoption of the two-headed eagle, 
the arms of the eastern Roman Empire, which thenceforth became the arms 
of Russia From that time much in Russia was changed and assumed a 
Byzantine likeness; the change was not effected suddenly, but proceeded dur- 
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ing the entire reign of Ivan Vasilievitch and continued ^ter his death. In 
the court household the high-sounding title of czar was introduced, and the 
custom of kissing the monarch’s hand. Court ranks were established also' 
master of the stables, master of the horse, and chamberlains (the latter, how- 
ever, appeared only at the end of Ivan’s reign). The importance of the boyars 
as the lughest class of society fell before an autocratic severely; all became 
equal, all alike were his slaves. The honourable appellation of boyar was be- 
stowed by the grand prince as a reward for services, besides^ the boyars there 
was also created a somewhat lower rank — that of the lokolnitchi ‘ — the com- 
mencement of the Russian hierarchy of ranks. To the time of Ivan Vasilie- 
vitch may also be attributed the establishment of bureaus (prikad) with 
their secretaries and clerks. But most important and essential of all was 
the change in the dignity attaching to the grand prince, strongly to be felt 
and clearly visible in the actions of the deliberate Ivan Vasilievitch; the 
grand prince had become an autocratic sovereign. Even in his predecessors 
do we notice an approximation to this, but the first autocrat in the full sense 
of the word was Ivan Vasilievitch, and he became so especially after his mar- 
riage to Sophia From that time all his activity was consistently and unswerv- 
ingly consecrated to the strengthening of monarchy and autocracy .« 

SUBJUGATION OF THE EEPUBLICS 

From the beginning of Ivan’s reign there was no change in political 
policy; the old system of the gradual annihilation of the independent repub- 
lican’ communities and appanaged princes continued, as well as the old 
waiting policy in regard to the Tatars, which was based on the exploitation 
of their internecine quarrels. Vasili had already prepared to deal the final 
blow to Novgorod, but had been prevented by the interference of Archbishop 
Jonas; and the inhabitants, remembenng this, were in expectation of fresh 
action on the part of Moscow and sought support from other quarters. Such 
support could at that time be afforded them only by the grand prince of 
Lithuania, but it was difficult for the people of Novgorod to enter into rela- 
tions with him, because such relations would have the signification of a be- 
trayal of orthodoxy. This being well understood at Moscow, the rulers 
there hastened to forestall the danger: the grand prince wrote a letter to 
Archbishop Jonas, declaring to him that the Lithuanian metropolitan Gregory 
was a disciple of Isidore and a defender of the “unia,” and that relations with 
him must not be entered into In order to support the right on his side, 
the metropolitan of Moscow in the interests of Novgorod rejected the solici- 
tations of the people of Pskov who wished to have a separate bishop; the 
grand prince himself left unheeded the insults shown to men of Moscow in 
Novgorod, and even the infringement of his ancient princely rights. Occu- 
pied in a war with Kazan, he only exchanged embassies with Novgorod. 

Meanwhile the party in Novgorod which was hostile to Moscow became 
more and more rampant; the leaders of this party were the Boretski, the 
children of the dead burgomaster ( posadnick) They were incited by their 
mother Martha, who as an “honourable widow” enjoyed great esteem, the 
Boretski were wealthy and had great influence in the vetchi. At their insti- 
gation Prince Michael Olelkovitch, brother of Simon, prince of Kiev, was 
invited to come from Lithuania to Novgorod. Previoudy the Lithuanian 
princes that had been called upon to serve Novgorod had lived together 


• From 6Jtolo, about, around — persons aboui the czar. 
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With the Muscovite lieutenants; now the question was already different 
and the Lithuanian party decided to go further. At the end of 1470 Jonas 
died and the question was raised in the vetch^ of having the archbishop 
nominated in Lithuania, this time, however, the archbishop Theophilus 
was chosen and his partisans stood out for his consecration in Moscow and 
were successful, so that a consent to his passing through was obtamed from 
the grand prince. An ambassador commg from Pskov with the news that 
the grand prince called the men of Pskov upon Novgorod, and offering pro- 
posals of mediation, again gave preponderance to the Lithuaman party. 
The vetch6 assembled, and people in it began to cry out: “We are free men 
of great Novgorod and the grand prince of Moscow does us many wron^ 
and much injustice; we are for the kmg of Poland;” with the help of the 
“wicked peasants of the vetch^” they gained the victory, and an embassy 
was sent to Casimir, the result of which was a convention for the submission 
of Novgorod to him. Olelkovitch soon left Novgorod, having wronged 
the provinces of Novgorod in various ways. The grand prince stm wished 
to try peaceful measures and sent his ambassador to Novgorod with an ex- 
hortation, and the metropolitan Philip sent a letter of admonishment. After 
the failure of this embassy the grand pnnce assembled his council (dovma) 
and proposed the question: Shah, we march on Novgorod now or wait until 
winter? It was well known that a march to Novgorod in summer was very 
difficult, yet it was decided to go at once, and a declaration of war was sent 
In July, 1471, the grand prmce himself with troops from Moscow and Tver, 
and accompanied by his brothers, set out from Moscow; the men of Pskov 
joined the Moscow troops on the way. A religious character was given to 
the expedition. Before starting, the ^and prince went to pray in the cathedral 
of Moscow, and chroniclers liken this expedition to that of Gideon against 
the Midianites and that of Dmitri against Mamai. 

After the battle at Tskorost, Prmce Khohnski, a voyevod of Ivan, deci- 
sively defeated the people of Novgorod at the river Shelon (July 14th, 1475^) 
and the same day the Moscow voyevod Obrazets defeated Prince Vasili 
Shuiski, who vras in the service of Novgorod, at the river Shilenga, and subju- 
gated all the Dvmsk territories; “eveiywhere the Lord God helped the grand 
prince to defend his rights.” Nothing remained for Novgorod but to sub- 
mit, for Casimir, occupied with his own affairs, had not come to her defence. 
Ivan, coming after his armies, first had Boretski and three other prisoners 
put to death, then he relented, accepted the petition of Theophilus which was 
supported by a letter from the metropolitan, took a ransom of 16,500 roubles 
from Novgorod, and concluded a treaty by which the inhabitants were 
bound not to be subject to Lithuania and to have their archbishop nominated 
at Moscow. 

In October, 1475, Ivan visited Novgorod and remained there until Febru- 
ary, 1476. Received with honours and gifts by great Novgorod and her 
dignitaries, the grand prince administered justice as of old; The Slavnovski 
and Nikitinski appeared with a complamt against the honourable burgo- 
master (poscdnick), Vasili Annauin, and nineteen other boyars who had 
attacked and robbed them; a similar complaint was brought bs^ the boyars 
Ponarin against other boyars who had made incursions into their lands and 
robbed them; for such incursions were of very frequent occurrence in Nov- 
gorod. Ivan sent the guilty persons to be imprisoned in Moscow, observing 
in his judgment all the ancient forms, and requiring that ■mth his commissaries 
there should also be sent commissaries from Novgorod; it was also then that 
he allowed the authorities of Novgorod to conclude, as in ancient times, a treaty 
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■with Sweden. In 1477 complainants from Novgorod came to Moscow; “ Such 
a thing,” says the chronicle, “ had never happened before since the beginning 
of Novgorou and since it began to have grand princes from the house of 
Rurik ” Their coming was quite comprehensible; the smaller folk were 
persuaded that it was only by appealmg to the tribunal of the grand prince 
that they could obtain redress against the greater, and therefore they had 
recourse to him. Such a result having been attained, it only remained to 
await the first pretext in order to put an eud_ to the independence of Nov- 
gorod The occasion soon presented itself; in 1477 the envoys from the 
bishop and from all Novgorod, Nazar of Podvoiski and Zacharias, the secre- 
tary of the vetchd, called Ivan and his son, young Ivan, gospodd and not 
lords,^ as had always been previously done, and the grand prince sent ambas- 
sadors to Novgorod to demand the confirmation of this title. Tumults, 
brawb, and even murder took place in Novgorod, and the ambassador was 
sent away with an insulting message. Then Ivan assembled his troops to 
go against Novgorod; he called upon Tver and Pskov for aid, ordered his 
brothers to assemble, and sending before him the Tatar prince, Daniar Kasi- 
movitch, he set out himself. The people of Novgorod began to negotiate 
while the grand prince was still on the way; they had even tried to do so 
before, but Ivan, properly calculating that a satisfactory result could only 
be obtained by a warlike demonstration, avoided negotiations All Decem- 
ber, 1477, and the beginning of January, 1478, passed in negotiations; finally 
Novgorod submitted when her defender, Prmce Vasili Shuiski, bent his 
knee ^ before Ivan and refused to serve Novgorod any longer. Novgorod 
submitted to the “entire will” of Ivan; the vetch6 was abolished and its 
great bell taken to Moscow to ring with other bells; estates were taken from 
the monasteries, and allotted to the grand prince, the first example of secu- 
larisation . till then the prmces had not possessed estates in Novgorod, When 
he left, Ivan took with him the boyars and Martha Boretski, who is said to 
have died at Staritza. 

It IS reported that in 1479 Novgorod again tried to enter into relations 
with Casimir, and taking advantage of threatening danger from the Golden 
Horde, re-established the ancient form of government, and that the grand 
prince came to the town, orderei^ the gates to be opened, frustrated the 
attempt a;t the very beginning, and took aw^ay many of the inhabitants with 
him. This account is confirmed by the fact that other chronicles speak of the 
arrival of the grand prmce at Novgorod, and of the imprisonment of the 
archbishop Theophilus. The loss of their independence was a heavy blow to 
the people, and as a consolation legends were composed of the foolishness of 
the first bishop sent from Moscow, Sergius by name, and of the flame that 
came out of the tomb of St. Bartholomew of Khoutinski and burned the feet 
of the grand prmce 

Viatka, whose inhabitants refused to help the Moscow troops in the war 
against Kazan in 1469, was definitively subdued in 1489. The pohcy of the 
transfer of the natives to the ancient provmces and of sending others to take 
their places, was also applied to Viatka. 

Pskov remained submissive and thereby preserved a shadow of independ- 
ence : but the grand prmce kept a zealous watch over all that was done there and 
did not a;llow any aspirations to greater independence. Although consenting 
that the inhabitants might ask for any prince they wished, he did not approve 
of any wilful change of princes, and strongly took the part of Prince laroslav 

^ Gospodd, plural of gospodtn 

^ Literally “ beat bis forehead ” 
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Obolenski, who had had a quarrel with Pskov and whom the people wished 
to get rid of ; it was only the desire to have done with Novgorod that induced 
the grand prince to give way to Pskov and give them a new lieutenant — 
Prince Vasili Shuiski (1477). When, later, Ivan named his son Vasili grand 
prince of Novgorod and Pskov, the inhabitants sent an envoy begging that 
they might be separated, but the grand prince replied wrathfully that he 
would give the principality to whomsoever he hked; Pskov also endeavoured 
in vain to get its province separated from the rule of the bishop of Novgorod. 

Towards the appanaged princes Ivan pursued the same policy as towards 
the townships Vasili, prmce of Riazan, had already been taken by Vasili 
the Dark to be educated in Moscow; m 1464 he was sent back to Riazan, 
returned to Moscow, married a sister of the grand prince and went back to 
Riazan. He died in 1483, leaving two sons; Ivan and Theodore. Ivan, as 
grand prince, concluded a treaty with Moscow by which he was placed on a 
level with the brother of the grand prmce of Moscow, Andrew Vasilievitch. 
In 1496 a treaty was concluded betwen the brothers, by which the younger 
was bound, in case he were to die childless, to leave his share to his elder 
brother; but Prince Theodore survived his brother and bequeathed his share 
to_ the grand prince of Moscow. In the year 1500 Ivan, grand prince of 
Riazan, died, lea\’ing a young son under the guarianship of his mother and 
grandmother, who were entirely subservient to the prince of Moscow. 

Smce 1461 the prince of Tver, Michael Borisovitch, was Ivan’s brother- 
in-law. When he came to the throne Ivan concluded a treaty with him, but 
although Michael helped Ivan agamst Novgorod, yet m their mutual relations 
the signs that usually preceded the fall of a separate principahty might be 
observed. In 1476 certain boyars of Tver went over to Moscow. In 1484 
it became known in Moscow that the prince of Tver had concluded a treaty 
with Casimir and married his granddaughter. Ivan sent troops to lay waste 
the districts around Tver, Michael hastened to appease him and concluded a 
new treaty with him, by which the prince of Tver was placed on a level with 
the second brother of the Moscow grand prince and bound himself not to 
appeal to Lithuania without his consent. Meanwhile the departure of the 
boyars from Tver continued and Ivan encouraged them by his policy; in 
the event of frontier disputes, if the men of Tver were injured they could not 
obtain justice, but if those of Moscow were injured, Ivan ngourously demanded 
satisfaction. Michael entered into relations with Casimir, but the envoy was 
seized, and Ivan sent his troops to Tver; the town surrendered, and Michael 
fled to Lithuania In 1463 the princes of laroslav ceded their clomain to the 
Muscovite monarch, and in 1474 the princes of Rostov, who ruled over 
only half of Rostov, for the other half had already been acquired by Kalita, 
sold their half to the grand prince. Equally slowly and gradually did the 
grand prince also crush the appanaged princes of Moscow; all these princes 
were his brothers, with the exception of Michael Andreevitch Vereiski (the 
son of Andrew Dmitrievitch, brother of Ivan of Mozhaisk). With Michael 
Ivan concluded several treaties that gradually cut down his rights; finally 
by the treaty of 1482 Michael ceded, after his death, Belozero to the grand 
prince. There was no pretext for this annexation, but one was soon found; 
desiring to make a present to his daughter-in-law Helen ‘ (upon the occasion 
of the birth of his grandson Dmitri) of the ornaments that had belonged to 
his first wife, Ivan learned that the grand princess Sophia had given away 
much to her niece, who was married to a son of Michael named Vasili; the 


* Daughter of Stephen, Gospodin of Moldavia, married to Ivan’s son Ivan 
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irritated grand prince then ordered Vasili to be seized, but he fled to Lithu- 
ania; whereupon Ivan took Vereia from Michael and only returned it to him 
as a possession for life. Michael Andreevitch died in 1485, leaving his domains 
by will to the grand prince. The appanages of the brothers also little by 
little, for one reason or another, were joined to the grand principality; in 
1472 luri Vasilievitch, of Dmitriev, died, without leaving any testamentary 
disposition of his territory; the grand prince took possession of it, the 
brothers were angered, but satisfying them with some provinces, the grand 
prince concluded a treaty with two of thein, Andrew of Uglitch and Boris of 
Volotsk, by w^hich they recognised the priority of their nephew Ivan the 
Yoimger and renounced the succession after their brother. 

In 1480 the younger brothers again rose against the elder, and Prince 
Obolenski Liko went from Moscow to enter the service of Boris; Ivan, prob- 
ably learning of his brother’s relations with the people of Novgorod, ordered 
Prince Obolenski to be seized at the court of Boris The prmces_ went to 
Rzhev, thence to the boundary of Lithuania, and entered into relations with 
Casimir, who however did not help them. Until then they had rejected 
negotiations, but seeing Casimir’s inaction, they asked for the intercession 
of their mother, but Ivan refused them; they also sought support in Pskov, 
but were unsuccessful. The invasion of Ahmed induced Ivan to make peace 
with his brothers, and Andrew received a part of the appanage of luricv. 
Andrew the younger died m 1481, leaving his domain to the grand prince. 
In 1484 the mother of the grand prince, who had in some degree restrained 
the dissensions of the brothers, died, and in 1486 Ivan bound his brothers by 
a new treaty to renounce their rights of inheritance in regard to appanages. 
In 1491 Andrew was seized and thrown into prison, where he died in 1494; 
his sons were imprisoned with him Boris also died soon after, leaving his 
domains to his sons Theodore and Ivan- the latter, dying in 1504, left his 
part by will to the grand prince, whom he calls "gossudar” ‘ (sovereign or 
sire). 


THE FINAL OVERTHROW OF THE TATARS 

The most conspicuous event in the reign of Ivan — the casting off of the 
Tatar yoke — is connected by many with his marriage. But it should be borne 
in mmd that this was the ancient and sacred ideal of the Moscow princes, to 
the fulfilment of which all their desires had long been directed, and for which 
they had been gradually preparing the means. Such an event cannot be 
explained by one merely accidental circumstance, although it is impossible 
not to agree that the dependence of her husband upon the Tatar khan must 
have been humiliating to the proud Sophia, and therefore it cannot be denied 
that there is some truth in the traditions relating to this subject. But in any 
event the circumstance was a merely accessory one, for it is known that long 
before this the expression: “ May the Lord cause the horde to perish,” was to 
be met with in the wills of the Moscow princes; the same expression also 
occurs in the testament of Vasili the Dark The Moscow princes had prepared 
for this by taking into their service Tatar princes, in whom they saw the best 
means of fighting their enemies, the Tatars. And in this work bequeathed 
to him by his forefathers, Ivan Vasilievitoh remained true to the deliberate, 

g ersistent policy of his predecessors, never losing sight of his aim, but never 
urrying too much in its attainment. 


[‘ A title borne by the Russian emperors ] 
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At the time when Ivan Vasilievitch began to reign, the Tatar horde no 
longer constituted an undivided kingdom, previously it had b^n sometimes 
divided and then again reunited, but at this period it was definitively divided 
into three chief hordes; the Golden, the Kazanese, and the Crimean, _ at the 
head of the last of which, during the reign of Vasili the Dark, was Azi Girai. 

Ivan’s policy consisted in exploiting one horde against the other and one 
pretender against the other. Of the principal Tatar hordes, the nearest and 
weakest was the Kazan horde, and it was the first which he attempted to 
bring under his influence. In 1467 the vassal Kasim, who was in the service 
of Ivan, was invited by some of the Tatar princes (mourzas) to come to 
Kazan, but the khan Ibrahim met him at the Volga and prevented him from 
crossing the river; after insignificant mutual devastations in 1469 a great 
army was sent against Kazan, composed of sons of the boyars and Moscow 
troops, under the leadership of Constantine Bezzubtiev. The troops marched 
right up to the town, but beyond ravaging its territory nothing was done. 
In the s umm er of the same year, two of the grand prince’s brothers, luri and 
Andrew the Big, marched against Kazan, besieged the town, ^d Ibrahim 
hastened to conclude peace “ at the entire will of the grand prince and his 
voyevods,” and liberated the prisoners that had been taken during the pre- 
ceding forty years. For eight years there was peace, but in 1479 the Kaza- 
nese army made a raid on Russian territory (at Ustiug and Viatka). To 
avenge this, troops were sent from Moscow under the leadership of the voye- 
vod Vasili Obrazets, while from the other side came the men of Viatka and 
Ustiug and besieged Kazan. Ibrahim again concluded peace “ accordmg to 
the will of the grand prince.” At the death of Ibrahim disturbances arose 
in Kazan; one of his sons Ali Khan or Alegam, from the younger wife, became 
khan, and Muhammed Amin, the son of the elder wife, came to Moscow and 
asked for help against his brother 

In 1487 troops were despatched from Moscow under the leadership of 
Daniel Khohnski, the town was taken, Alegam made piisoner, and Muhammed 
Amin established on the throne of Elazan; he was so entirely subject to Mos- 
cow that he asked the grand prince’s permission to marry, and even paid a 
certain tribute to Moscow. In 1496 the people of Kazan, dissatisfied with 
Muhammed Amin, called in the Nogaians; the Moscow troops came to the aid 
of the khan, but hardly had they been dismissed before the Nogaian prince 
Mamuk came to Kazan, and the khan fled to Moscow. Mamuk, fearing 
treason, seized the very persons who had called for him, and m general began 
to act arbitrarily. When he went to attack the princes of Arsk, the inhabi- 
tants of Kazan shut the gates against bun and sent to Moscow to ask for 
another khan, only not Muhammed Amm. Ivan sent them Muhammed’s 
brother, Abdul Letiv, and gave to the former Koshira and Serpukhov as fiefs. 
In 1502, at the complaint of the people of Kazan, Abdul Letiv was deposed 
and banished to Belozero. Muhammed Amm again returned, but he was 
already dissatisfied with Moscow, and m this attitude he was supported by 
his wife, the widow of Alegam. In 1605, under the pretext that the grand 
prince had not satisfied his complaints, Muhammed Amin plundered sorne 
Russian merchants that had come to the fair and marched against Nijni- 
Novgorod; Ivan died soon after, before he was able to revenge himself. 

The extension of the Russian possessions in the east was accomplished in 
another way; in 1472 the grand prince sent troops to the territory of Perm 
— which was numbered amongst the Novgorodian possessions — and its prince 
was taken prisoner, but until 1505 native princes were left to reign there, 
and it was only m that year that Prince Vasili Kover was sent to Perm as 
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lieutenant. The continual incursions of the Voguls obliged Ivan to send 
troops to the Ugrian territory and Prince Kurbski even crossed the Ural. 
While leaving there native princes, Ivan nevertheless included the lands of 
Perm and Ugria m his title. With the Golden Horde Ivan did not begin 
war, although from the very beginning he did not pay tribute punctually. 
Ivan’s enemy, the grand prince of Lithuania, incited the Tatars against Mos- 
cow, and in 1471 Casimir called upon Ahmud to rise against the grand prince 
of Moscow; Ahmud however took a whole year to assemble his troops, and 
meanwhile during the migration of the Tatars from Sarai, which took place 
every summer, the people of Viatka came and plundered it. In 1472 Ahmed 
at last assembled his troops and took Alexin, but on meeting the grand 
prince’s brothers with a strong army at the river Oka, he decided not to go 
further. 

After this, until 1480, the relations with the Golden Horde remained 
indefinite. Meanwhile intercourse was established with the Crimean horde. 
Azi Girai died in 1467, and his son Nordovlat succeeded him, but he was 
deposed by his brother Mengli Girai, and sought a refuge with Casimir. Ivan 
hastened to enter into relations with Mengli Girai through the intermediation 
of a Jew of Feodosia, named KokoS; Mengli Girai, without breaking with 
Casimir, hastened to affirm these relations, which, however, were not very 
profitable, on account of the disturbances in the Crimea: the overthrow of 
Mengli Girai, by Aidar, the taking of Feodosia by the Turks, and the conse- 
quent destruction of the power of the Genoese in the Crimea; the capture of 
Mengli Girai and his liberation on the condition of his becoming a Turkish 
tributary; the devastation of the Crimea by the son of Ahmed, and the rise 
of the czarevitch Zenebek to the supreme power. It was only in 1479 that 
Mengli Girai finally established himself in the Crimea and that his constant 
relations with Moscow commenced ^ 

In 1480 the khan of the Golden Horde, Ahmed, incited by Casimir of Lithu- 
ania, prepared to inarch against Russia. It is reported that about that time 
Ivan refused to pay tribute, and that Sophia persuaded Ivan not to go out 
to meet the Tatar envoys under the pretext of illness, and also by her cun- 
ning managed to destroy the hospice of the Tatars in the Kremlin; it is said 
that she wrote to the wife of the khan telling her that she had had a vision 
in which she had been commanded to build a church upon the very same site, 
and that the wife of the khan, who was bribed with presents, managed to 
arrange the matter, and when the envoys came there was no resting place to 
be found for them in Moscow. However this may be, it is certam that Ivan 
ceased to pay tribute. When he heard of Ahmed’s coming Ivan took up his 
position on the banks of the Oka, where he remained encamped from July 
until September; Ahmed being informed that the passage was here occupied, 
passed through the territories of Lithuania and came to the Ugra, but here 
he also found the passages occupied. The two armies remained in this posi- 
tion until November, and in the camp of the grand prince councils were held 
as to what should be done, for two parties had arisen, the one proposing to 
offer a ransom, while the other was for fighting; the famous letter of Arch- 
bishop Vassain of Moscow was written m the latter spirit The grand prince 
was sometimes at Kolomna and sometimes at Moscow to consult with the 
metropolitan. When the frosts set in, by which the Tatars greatly suffered, 
the grand prince commanded the Russians to fall back on Kremenets, and 

* Mengli Girai’s rivals Adir, Nordovlat, and Zenebek, fled to Moscow and were detained 
by Ivan, who thus rendered Mengli Cfirai a service at the same time that he held out their 
liberation as a tacit menace- v 
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meanwhile the Tatars fled/ Soon after his return to Sarai, Ahmed was killedi 
by Ivak, prince of the Nogaian Tatars; and Mengli Girai delivered Russia 
from the sons of Ahmed, with whom he was constantly at war. 

The relations with the Crmiea, which were of importance in the strug- 
gle against the Golden Horde, were also of importance in the conflict with 
Lithuania, and therefore Ivan constantly maintained them; but zealously 
looked after his own interests. Of course many presents had to be given 
to the Tatars of the Crimea, although Ivan was economical to such a degree 
that when sheep were given to the envoys he required the skins to be returned; 
but he spent _his wealth all the more willingly for this object, because Lithu- 
ania on her side also endeavoured to bribe the horde, and a regular auction 
went on in the Crimea. The conquest of Feodosia by the Turks made it 
necessary for the Russians to enter into relations with them for co mm ercial 
reasons. 


AFFAIES OF LITHUANIA 

The friendship of Mengli Girai, which had been of value to Ivan in his 
conflicts with the Tatars, was of still greater importance in his dealings with 
Lithuania' Casimir, occupied with matters in the west, prmcipally the estab- 
lishment of his son on the throne of Bohemia, had incited both the inhabitants 
of Novgorod and the Golden Horde against Ivan, while Ivan on his side had 
instigated Mengli Girai agamst Lithuania and carried on relations with Casi- 
mir’s enemy, the king of Hungary, Matthias (I) Corvinus. The quarrels of 
the border princes serving in the various armies, and their passing into the 
service of the Muscovite sovereign, served as the chief pretext for dissatis- 
faction. The grand prince of Moscow, taking advantage of the fact that 
in the treaty concluded between Vasili Vasilievitch and Casimir, the 
subject of the princes had been treated very vaguely, began to receive 
those that passed into his service. Thus he received together with their 
domains Prince I. M. Vorotinski, Prince I. V. Bielski, and Prince D. Th. 
Vorotinski. The complaints at their desertions, the quarrels of the border 
prmces, and in general, the frontier disagreements, were a continual subject 
of friction, which occasionally went as far as slight skirmishes. In 1492 Casi- 
mir died, and Lithuania chose as king his son Alexander, while Poland took 
as king his other son John. Ivan again roused Mengh Girai against Lithu- 
ania and sent detachments of his troops to lay waste the frontiers. Propo- 
sitions of peace were sent from Lithuania and negotiations for a marriage with 
one of the daughters of Ivan were entered upon. In Moscow it was insisted 
that the negotiations for peace should precede those for marriage. Mean- 
while more princes passed into the Russian service: two more princes Voro- 
tinski, Prmce Mezetski and Prince Viazemski; the frontier incursions also 
continued. Finally in 1494 Alexander sent his ambassadors to open negoti- 
ations both for peace and for the marriage. The treaty concluded by them 
recognised the passing of the princes mto Ivan’s service, and what was of 
even greater importance, Ivan was therein called sovereign of all Russia. 
Ivan then gave his consent to the marriage of his daughter Helen with the 
grand prince of Lithuania, Alexander, stipulating however that a promise 
in writing should be given that Helen would not be constrained to change 
her religion. When all this was concluded, in 1495 Ivan sent Helen to Lithu- 
ania, giving her detailed instructions. At the celebration of the marriage 

^ Soloviov decisively confutes the story that the cause of Ahmed’s retreat was the destruc- 
tion of Sarai by Nordovlat. 

U yol, xyii, I) 
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ceremony the Russian ambassadors insisted that the ceremony should also be 
celebrated by an orthodox priest. But even from the very beginning it was 
manifest that seeds of discord lay hidden in this alliance. Alexander refused 
to build an orthodox church at Ids court, the boyars from Moscow who were 
with Helen were soon sent back, and finally Alexander ceased to give Ivan the 
title of sovereign of all Russia. The dissatisfaction grew, so that Ivan wrote 
to MengU Girai: “ If Alexander makes peace with you now, let us know if he 
does not, also let us know, and we are with you, our brother.” More princes 
passed iato the service of the grand prince of Moscow, amongst them Prince 
Simon Bielski, who asserted that persecutions against orthodoxy had com- 
menced in Lithuania, and accused the bishop of Smolensk, Joseph, of co-np- 
erating with the Latins; Prince Simon Ivanoyitch (son of Ivan of Mozhaisk) 
with Tchemigov, and Prince Vasili Ivanovitch (a grandson of Shemiaka) 
with Novgorod Severski also came over (1499). Ivan sent Alexander a 
declaration of war; which began with incursions of the vassal princes, and 
on the 14th of July, 1500, Prince Daniel Kholmski, who led the troops of 
Tver and Moscow, and the vassal Tatars and princes, met the Lithuanian 
hetman Prmce Constantine, defeated him, and took h i m prisoner; on the 
other hand the grand prince’s son. Prince Dmitri Ivanovitch, was unable to 
take Smolensk, and in general during four years warlike action proceeded 
veiy feebly. Diplomatic intrigue was however carried on with great 
activity; Moscow incited Mengli Girai against Lithuania, who sent his sons 
to devastate Lithuania and Poland, m spite of tempting offers from 
Alexander. 

Stephen of Moldavia, however, hearing of the disgrace and abandonment 
into which his daughter Helen (widow of Ivan’s son) had fallen at the court 
of Moscow, made peace with Alexander; his enmity however did not express 
itself in any important act. Far more important was the help given to 
Alexander hy the Livonian grand master Plettenberg. Notwithstanding the 
truce which had been concluded, the continual collisions between the Livon- 
ians and the inhabitants of Pskov did not cease. To avenge one of these 
incursions, Ivan sent twenty thousand troops to Livonia who laid waste the 
land, captured towns, and carried away prisoners. A fresh truce was con- 
cluded (1482) which was extended in 1493, but the Germans burned a certain 
Russian in Reval, and m answer to Russian complamts they replied that they 
would have burned the grand prince himself. This, it is supposed, explains 
the order given in 1495 to expel the Hanseatic merchants and close their 
shops; but perhaps it is more probable that the true reason was the treaty 
concluded with the king of Denmark, the enemy of the Hansa, who had asked 
for help against the Swedes, promising in the event of success to cede a part 
of Finland to Russia. Ivan sent an army against Sweden; but when the 
Dmish king took possession of Sweden he gave nothing to Russia. Such 
being the relations between Russia and Livonia, it was quite natural that the 
gmnd master Plettenberg should hasten to conclude an alliance with 
Lithuania (1501). He defeated the Russians near Izborsk, but did not 
take the town and turned back, while the Russians continued to ravage 
Livonia. Plettenberg again entered Russian territory, besieged Pskov, and 
a battle took place near Lake Smolm, but it was not decisive (1502^ Mean- 
while Alexander began negotiations for peace, partly through his brothers 
John (after whose death in 1502 he occupied the throne of Poland) and 
Vladislav, and partly through embassies. Finally, in 1503, a treaty was con- 
cluded by which Russia kept all her acquisitions and Ivan was granted the 
title of sovereign of all Russia. A truce was then concluded with Livonia. 
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Relations with the German Empire began under Ivan. They commenced 
with the visit of the knight Poppel to Moscow; his narratives revealed Russia 
to Germany and he came as ambassador in 1489. Negotiations were opened 
for the marriage of one of the grand prince’s daughters with Maximihan, the 
son of the emperor Frederick; but nothing came of them. The hope that it 
might be possible to incite the emperor against the Polish king was also frus- 
trated, for Maximilian, who had pretensions to the throne of Hungary, .made 
peace with Vladislav. 

LAST TEARS OF IVAN; INHERITANCE LEFT TO HIS SONS 

The last years of Ivan’s hfe were darkened by dissensions and intrigues 
in his family. In 1490 died Ivan the Younger, whom Ivan had proclaimed 
as his co-ruler. Two parties were then formed at the court; the boyars wished 
to see Dmitri, the son of Ivan the Younger, and Helen of Moldavia recognised 
as heir; and Sophia designed her son Vasih (born in 1479) to be heir. A plot 
was laid against Dmitri; the sovereign heard of it, ordered the conspirators 
to be executed, and was greatly angered with Sophia, because he had been 
told that she had called in sorcerers to her aid (1497). Ivan then had his 
grandson crowned as his successor (1498); but soon Sophia again triumphed: 
a conspiracy w^ discovered in which were involved the prmces Patrikeiev 
and Riapolovski; Prince Simon Riapolovski was beheaded and the Patrikeievs 
were forced to take holy orders. It was supposed that the plot had been 
directed against Sophia. From the first Ivan did not “ rejoice in his grand- 
son,” and proclaimed Vasili grand prince of Novgorod and Pskov, and in 
1502 he had Dmitri placed under arrest and declared Vasili his successor. 
The ambassadors to the various courts were given orders to explain these 
occurrences. 

Ivan died on the 27th of October, 1505, leaving a will and testament by 
which he bequeathed sixty-six of the most important towns to Vasili, ana 
only thirty to his remaining sons (luri, Dmitri, Simon, and Andrew); Mos- 
cow was divided into parts, Vasili receiving two-thirds and the others one- 
third in all, but the elder was to have a share even in this third; the younger 
brothers were commanded to esteem the elder as a father and to leave him 
their inheritance in the event of their dying childless. Thus were changed 
the relations of the grand prince to the appanaged princes' In the treaty 
concluded between the brothers Vasili and luri during the lifetime of Ivan, 
luri calls his brother “ lord,” and binds himself to hold his principality “ hon- 
ourably and strictly.” 

APPRECIATIONS OP IVAN VASILIEVITCH 

“ He sits at home and sleeps, and his dominions augment, while I fight 
every day and yet can hardly defend my frontiers.” Such were the words, 
it IS said, with which Stephen of Moldavia frequently characterised his daugh- 
ter’s father-in-law, the grand prmce Ivan Vasihevitch. 

The observation is a remarkable one, for it represents the first and most 
salient feature in the policy of the famous Russian monarch, who in himself 
concludes one period of Russian history and opens another. Under him 
Russia passes out of its condition of exclusiveness; the west learns that 
besides that Russia which is subject to Lithuania, there is already another 
Russia, independent, powerful, and self-sufficing; it is even possible that at 
first this power was somewhat exaggerated, but it struck contemporaries 
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because it had, so to say, grown imperceptibly. It would seem that all around 
it, as if submitting to some fatal mfluence, hastened to yield to this new-born 
power, while Russia herself did not hasten to announce herself, but only mani- 
feted herself at the last moment when everything was already prepared for 
this manifestation, and when it only remamed to gather the fully ripened 
fruits. 

S. M. Soloviov * compares Ivan to the fortunate heir of a long line of 
careful merchants who, having amassed a considerable capital, provided their 
heir with the means for carrying on vast enterprises. N. I. Kostonmrov’s c 
judgment is still more severe, he denies any merit in Ivan, judges his activ- 
ity by the requirements of other times and circumstances, and does not 
recognise in him and his descendants anything beyond their own ambitious 
and self-interested motives. Such views were probably called forth as a con- 
tradiction to Karamzin, who on his part, earned away by his dislike of the 
violence which — according to him — characterised the reform of Peter, placqd 
Ivan above Peter. The question “Lithuania or Moscow” was raised with 
entire finnness and determination by Ivan, for by the defence of Helen’s 
orthodoxy and by receiving into his service the Lithuanian princes who 
expatriated themselves because of the persecution of orthodoxy, he became 
the protector of the Greek church in Lithuania and thus strove to gain 
influence in its internal affairs. The secular policy of Russia was thus marked 
out; it was also marked out by his insistence on the recognition of his title 
grand prince of all Russia and by his demand for the restoration of Kiev; 
intercourse with the west also begins with him 

In war Ivan showed a caution which his enemies called cowardice. As 
behooved a prince, he conducted everything of importance himself. He 
exacted strict obedience, and was indefatigable in studying the thoughts and 
private circumstances of all important men in his kingdom, and even in for- 
eign lands. The whole court and people trembled before his spirit and will; 
shy women are said to have fainted before his angry and fiery look; seldom, 
if ever, did a petitioner dare to approach his throne, and none of the nobles at 
the princely table ventured to say a word to another, or to leave his place, if 
the ruler, overcome by eating or drinkmg, happened to fall asleep and remained 
so for many hours. All the guests sat there dumb until Ivan awoke and gave 
them further orders, either to amuse or to leave him. 

He was by no means prodigal of the life of his warriors; in fact, he 
expected to gain more from the mistakes of his enemies than others do from 
battles; and he knew how to incite his enenues into committing mistakes, as 
well as to make use of them. He had the enlargement of his kingdom as 
much at heart as his absolute power. He boldly projected many far-seeing 
plans, and sought with indefatigable zeal to realise them. After he had 
broken the pride of Novgorod he considered nothing impossible, and regarded 
his own will as the supreme command. We find no trace of his having been 
accessible to the petitions of his subjects, or of his grantmg public audience 
days for the heanng of their requests and complaints. 

_ Arbitrary power over the common people became stronger and pre- 
vailed, and officials abused their power unpunished, for complainants and 
helpers were wanting. To enhghten the minds of his people through the 
study of science was not a part of his plans, perhaps because he may have 
thought that it is easier for the tjrrant to rule over rude slaves than over a 
free-thinking and enlightened people He must not be denied the merit of 
having raised great edifices at Moscow by means of foreign, especially , Italian, 
architects; but vanity and love of show probably had more to do with this 
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than artistic sense and taste. The wide and majestic walls of the venerable 
Kremlin with its battlements and towers, secret underground passages, and 
fortified gates, were to serve less as objects of beauty than as means of pro- 
tection against domestic and foreign enemies. Amongst the useful arts he 
especially favoured those of the cannon founder and silversmith; with the fo]> 
mer he desired to terrify his enemies, and with the latter to spread the renown 
of his power and glory. His greatest services to the Russian state include, 
besides the regulation of the law code, the increase of the state revenues, 
partly through the conquest of new provinces, and partly through a better 
system of taxation, so that the government could collect a treasure for 
unforeseen emergencies and would become less dependent upon chance. 

Thus there can be no doubt that as a prince Ivan ranks high and belongs 
to the number of those regents who decide the fate' of their people and land 
for many years, and are a blessed or a cursed remembrance to posterity, but 
neither can it be denied that his greatness and fame lose much when we come 
to consider him as a man, and see the harshness of his character, his unlim- 
ited pride, his contempt of all human rights, his wild and passionate nature, 
and his greed of power. That he was the founder of autocracy, as modem 
writers assert, is not altogether his own exclusive merit, although it cannot 
be denied that he contributed much towards it by his shrewdness and wise 
moderation. When in the early days of his youth he seized the reins of gov- 
ernment, he found much that had been prepared towards the future great- 
ness of Russia; but Russia was still in a chaotic condition, and its forces were 
scattered and sunk as it were in a lethargy; they required an awakening and 
regulating hand, and this was principally Ivan’s work. Owing to the unfor- 
tunate system of appanages, which had been the ruin of Russia for many 
centuries, by destroying all unity in course of time, sowing the seeds of dis- 
cord, and making the Russian state an easy prey to its enemies, the idea of a 
common fatherland had quite disappeared, and the internal dissensions 
among the princes, as well as the despotic pressure of the foreign barbarians, 
had so deranged and disjointed it, that the praiseworthy attempts of individ- 
ual grand princes could meet with no brilliant success, and it seemed as if 
Russia were fated to play a deeply subordmate part m the hierarchy of states. 

Nevertheless those attempts were not quite lost, and the prudent might 
surmise that the time would yet come when they would bear fruit, once the 
hydra of discord had been conquered and the scattered forces had been 
reunited. Ivan’s proceedings in this respect were certainly of a macchia- 
velhan nature. We have seen that for twenty-three years he patiently 
acknowledged the rights of other Russian princes and even their independ- 
ence, and that by keeping his conquests to hunself and not sharing them with 
his brothers and the other princes, and by taking his brother’s inheritance 
and giving none to his other brothers, he first began to consider himself as 
autocrat and ruler of all Russia, and thus gradually prepared the princes for 
a recognition of his undivided sway and their own impotency and subordi- 
nation. 

We do not inquire as to whether the means he used for the attainment of 
his end deserve our approval, we will only remark that great conquerors 
,and founders of new empires, or such as reorganise and rejuvenate old and 
decaying states, cannot be judged with the same standard by which wise 
regents are judged in regulated states The resort to violent measures is 
often their highest duty, if they are to persist in their work and arrive at the 
aim they have imposed on themselves From a political point of view, Ivan’s 
harsh proceedings therefore deserve some exculpation, all the more so when 
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we consider that he lived at a time when revolutions of every kind were tak- 
ing place in the states and their institutions, in the modes of thinking and in 
the religion of men, in the arts and sciences, the new forms often seeking to 
supplant the old m a violent manner; and when this change also began in 
Russia, where intellectual enlightenment was so rare, we should not be sur- 
prised to see the forces of brutality often gaiping the upper hand over the 
forces of reason. 

We now find ourselves at one of the most important turning points of 
Russian political history, when by a regulated system of succession and by 
the incorporation of the independent prmcipalities with the grand principal- 
ity, the Russian monarchy began to establish itself firmly and to extend its 
bounds; when the hitherto terrible defiance of over-powerful nobles and of 
princes who claimed equal rank with the grand prince submits to the 
r^traints of a common obedience; when no more dangers threaten Russia 
from the side of Novgorod and the Tatars; when a regulated system of taxa- 
tion, a treasury and an organised army protect the throne; and finally when 
science and art, the administration of justice, personal safety on the roads 
and in the towns, besides other blessmgs of peace and order, also begin to 
attract attention, protection, and cultivation m Russia.^* 

ACCESSION OP VASILI IVANOVITCH (1505 AD) 

Vasili Ivanovitch succeeded his father, and eontmued his policy both in 
foreign and domestic affairs. He endeavoured to extend the frontiers of the 
Russian monarchy on the Lithuanian side, destroyed the independence of 
the last appanaged princes and the last repubhcan township, Pskov, and 
strove to keep Kazan in subjection. 

In his personal character Vasili resernbled his father in his sterner aspect. 
He let his nephew, the unfortunate Dmitri, die “destitute” in prison; over 
his brothers he mamtamed a strict surveillance, not allowing his brother 
Andrew to marry until 1533, when he himself had already two children; with 
his boyars he w'^as also stern, though there were but few executions and pun- 
ishments during his reign. He preferred, m case of any suspected intention 
of departure on the part of a boyar, to take a written guarantee in which the 
security promised, in the event of departure, to pay a sum of money for those 
for whom he went bail. Vasili even forgave his brother Simon, who had the 
intention of going over to Lithuania, and only changed his counsellors. Stern 
on the occasion of his divorce from his first wife, Vasili was tender towards 
his second wife, and was very fond of his children. In general the character- 
istics of Vasili are most faithfully summed up by Karamzin in the foUowmg 
sentence: “He followed the path indicated by the wisdom of his father, 
without fear, without impulses of passion, moving forward with measured 
and prudent steps, and drew near to his aim, the aggrandisement of Russia, 
without leaving to his successor either the duty or the glory of repairing his 
faults.” In the eyes of the historian this, of course, redeems the pe Bonally 
rather stern sides of his character, which were, however, qmte comprehensible 
to contemporaries.^ 

WAHS WITH LITHUANIA 

From the very commencement of his reign Vasili found hims elf confronted 
with two questions' that of Kazan — for Muhammed Amm had risen even 

^ Thus the courtiers regarded it as a matter of course that he should take away from his 
envoys the gifts made to them by the sovereigns to whom they had been accredited 
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during the reign of Ivan and had to be subdued — and that of Lithuania. 
From the ^bassadors whom Alexander had sent to Ivan he learned that a 
new sovereign was now reigning in Moscow. Having given information of 
this in Livonia, so that in any case the grand master might be prepared, 
Alexander despatched an embassy to Moscow demanding the cession of the 
towns that had been conquered by Ivan. The ambassadors received a firm 
reply from the new sovereign to the effect that he only reigned over his 
legitimate possessions, which he intended to retain. 

Alexander saw the necessity of delay before taking a decisive line of 
action, of which course he informed the grand master Meanwhile the 
ambassadors who had come from Moscow to announce Vasili’s accession to 
the throne required that Alexander should not constrain his wife to change 
her religion. But Alexander died in 1506, and when Vasili heard of his death 
he wrote to his sister that she should endeavour to persuade the Polish lords 
and landed gentry to serve the Russian sovereign, proimsing at the same time 
to protect the Catholic faith. In answer to this first attempt on the part of 
Moscow to unite with Lithuania, Helen replied that Sigismund, the son of 
Casimir, was being chosen to the throne of Lithuania. Sigismund also sent 
ambassadors with the demand to return the conquered towns, and received 
the same reply demanding that Helen should not be constrained to adopt the 
Catholic faith. At this time Sigismund found an unexpected ally in the 
Crimean khan Mengli Girai, who having met with support in Lithuania before 
the death of _ Alexander and being dissatisfied with the Muscovite sovereign 
because of his expedition against Kazan, sent an embassy to Lithuania with 
proposals for an alliance. Sigismund promised him tribute, and Mengli Girai 
gave him a yarlik for the Russian territories of Novgorod, Pskov, and Riazan. 
Sigismund informed the grand master of Livonia of the relations with the 
Crimea and with Kazan and called upon him to go to war, and measures for 
the commencement of war were taken in the diet; but this time his allies 
were of but little assistance to Sigismund; Kazan submitted, while the Cri- 
mea and Livonia did not move. On the other hand, Vasili found an important 
ally in Lithuania itself in the person of Prince Michael Vasilievitch Glinski. 

Prince Michael Glmski, the descendant of a Tatar prince that had left the 
horde during the reign of Vitovt and been baptised, had enjoyed great dis- 
tmction and influence under Alexander. Glinski was a skilful general and a 
highly educated man for those times; he liad spent twelve years abroad and 
had learned the art of war in the armies of Albrecht of Saxony during the war 
in Friesland and of the emperor Maximihan in Italy; he also visited Spain. 
In these expeditions and in his continual intercourse with western kings and 
princes, Glinski had adopted all the German customs and had become pene- 
trated with the civilisation of the west. When he returned to Lithuania, Glin- 
ski gained the favour and confidence of King Alexander, who raised him to 
the dignity of court marshal and so increased his possessions that, according 
to the hyperbolical expression of a Polish historian, he owned almost half of 
the entire Lithuanian principahty and stood at the head of the numerous 
Russian party amongst the Lithuanian lords It was for this reason that at 
the death of Alexander the Lithuanian party hastened to choose Sigismund, 
for they feared that Glinski might obtain the throne of the grand urmcipality 
and transfer the centre from Lithuania to Russia 

When Sigismund came to the throne he showed an offensive coldness to 
Glinskij and paying no attention to his complaints against the lords who were 
at enmity with him, at the head of whom was Zaberezhsky, he left for Poland. 
Glmski thereupon decided to obtam satisfaction on his own account; he 
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made an incursion on the estates of Zaberezhsky, killed him, and raised a 
revolt against the king. To this end he entered into relations with Mengli 
Girai, and Vasili Ivanovitch, on his side, sent one of his secretaries to propose 
to him to become the subject of Russia, and promising to leave him the lands 
which he might occupy, Glinski however still wavered and tried to effect a 
reconciliation with the king; finally losing all hope of this, he joined the 
grand prince’s voyevods, who had marched up to the frontiers of Lithuania. 
To Glinski and the fore^ princes in the Russian service was confided the 
task of devastating Lithuania, but the voyevods did not move to their help, 
for in Moscow it was counted advantageous to let others do its work. Mean- 
while Sigismund sent an embassy, complaining of Glinski’s reception by 
Vasili and of the opening of hostilities. The letter was written in the name 
of Helen, and in his reply to her the grand prince directed her attention to 
the constraint put upon the orthodox in Lithuania and enjoined her to 
remain firm in her faith. Sigismund received no aid from Mengli Girai, but 
nevertheless he began warlike operations, which however were limited to 
insignificant skirmishes. Finally a treaty was concluded by which all Ivan’s 
acquisitions remained to Russia, and all that had been taken by Glinski was 
given back (1508). Glinski came to Moscow, where Medin and Maloiaroslavetz 
were given to him but he remained dissatisfied. 

The peace of 1508 could not however put an end to the inimical relations 
between the two principahties: Glinski could not remain quiet until he was 
avenged on his enemies, and Lithuania could not be quiet so long as Glinsla 
lived; while on his side Vasili Ivanovitch demanded better treatment for his 
sister Helen. Thus the relations between the two neighbouring states were 
strained. In 1509 Sigismund demanded the surrender or execution of Glin- 
ski, accusing him of the death of Alexander; in the same year he announced 
his connection with the Danish king; it can also be easily understood that 
each reciprocal embassy complained of frontier quarrels, as is always the case 
in such circumstances. In 1512 Vasili informed Sigismund that it had come 
to his ears that the voyevods of Vilha and Trotski had seized Helen and held 
her captive — which does not appear at all improbable when the unruliness 
of the Lithuanian lords is borne in mind — Sigismund denied the fact. "That 
Helen officially received various rights, for instance that of a tribute or tax 
from the town of Bielsk, also does not prove that her position was a very 
advantageous one, for this was worth nothmgmore than other official favours. 
In 1513 Helen died and the metropolitan of Kiev was sent for to officiate at 
her funeral; thus this victim of political calculations left the scene. Helen 
herself, as far as can be judged from her correspondence with her father and 
brother, was possessed of considerable tact and energy. 

At last a reason for begmning war presented itself; it became known at 
Moscow that the incursions made by the Crimeans on the Russian frontier 
territories in 1512 were the result of a secret treaty that had been concluded 
between Sigismund and Mengli Girai, by which the king had promised to pay 
the khan a yearly sum of 15,000 ducats to attack his enemies. Having sent 
Sigismund a declaration of war, Vasili began his warlike preparations. The 
time was well chosen. In 1511 Albrecht of Brandenburg had been chosen as 
Pru^ian grand master, and although he was a nephew of the Polish king he 
refused to acknowledge himself as his vassal, which he was obliged to do by 
the Treaty of Thom; the emperor and the estates of the empire declared 
themselves for the grand master. Advised by Glinski, Vasili had entered 
into relations with the emperor as early as 1508, but the treaty between them 
was only concluded in 1514, 
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Without waiting for the termination of these negotiations, the grand 
prince assembled an army and in December, 1512, took the field. He marched 
against Smolensk and having beseiged it unsuccessfully, returned in March, 
1513. His second expedition, from June imtil November of the same year, 
was also unsuccessful, but in the third (Jime, 1514), Smolensk was at l^t 
captured. Vasili made a triumphal entry into the town, being received with 
an address of welcome by the bishop of Smolensk. He confirmed the rights 
that had_ been given to its inliabitants by the Lithuanian government; those 
in the Lithuanian service who did not desire to remain under him he sent 
back to Lithuania, and he appointed Prince V. V. Shuiski, governor of Smo- 
lensk. After the submission of Smolensk the prince of Mstislavl also sub- 
mitted to the grand prince. Sigismund himself hastened to the deliverance 
of Smolensk. Glinski, probably dissatisfied because Smolensk had not been 
given to him, entered into secret intercourse with him. Learning of this 
treachery Vasili ordered Glinski to be brought in fetters to Moscow and sent 
a voyevod against the king; the king himself remained at Borissov and sent 
Constantine Ostrozhski to meet the Moscow troops. 

The Russian voyevods, Tcheliadin and Prince Michael Golitza met Ostro- 
zhski at Orsha on the Dnieper and sustained a terrible defeat. The fidelity 
of the boyars of Smolensk and of the bishop himself wavered and they entered 
into communication with Sigismund; but the burghers informed Shuiski of 
this treachery, and it was only the terribly energetic measures taken by him 
that preserved Smolensk for Russia: he ordered all the traitors except_ the 
bishop to be hanged on the walls of the city, the presents that had been given 
them by the sovereign to be suspended round the neck of eacli one _ The 
assault on Smolensk was unsuccessful, and the war was afterward carried on 
feebly, which is explained by the exhaustion of Moscow after the battle of 
Orsha and the probable reluctance of the Lithuanian nobility to take an 
active part in it. After this Sigismund instigated the Tatars against Russia, 
in particular those of the Crimea, where in 1515 Mengli Girai had been suc- 
ceeded by Muhammed Girai, who, -notwithstanding his relations with Mos- 
cow, made in 1517 an attack on Tula and was repulsed. On his side Vasili 
strengthened his relations with Albrecht who kept his vassal, the grand 
master of Livonia, in check. However while Albfecht hesitated and demanded 
money, Vasili required that he should begin to act. The emperor, mstead of 
beginning the war, as had been at first supposed he would do, offered his 
mediation, and it was with this aim in view that in 1517 the famous baron 
Sigismund Herberstein came to Moscow. Polish ambassadors also came; 
but with the news of their coming, Moscow also learned of the attack on 
Opochka by the Lithuanian troops and their repulse, and when Vasih heard 
of its failure he allowed the ambassadors access to him. The negotiations 
however came to nothing! The Moscow sovereign demanded Kiev and other 
towns, and the Lithuanian king refused to give up Smolensk. The death of 
Maximilian (1519) put an end to the imperial mediation; anyhow the emperor 
had not wished to give any real assistance: “It is not well” — he wrote to 
the grand master Albrecht — “to drive out the king, and make the czar of 
all Russia great.” 

In 1518 Albrecht again asked for money; the grand prince agreed, and 
at the former’s request sent a notification of his alliance with him to the 
French king, Francis I — the first instance of intercourse between Russia md 
France. In answer to a fresh embassy from Albrecht bringing information 
of an invitation from the pope to join an alliance against the Turks, which 
Albrecht would not enter into without the grand prince’s consent, an ambas- 
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*sador was sent to Koenigsberg from Moscow, who was received with the 
highest honours by the grand master. But Albrecht’s_ help was not very 
efficacious; he was soon obhged to conclude a treaty with King Sigismuna 
by which he acknowledged himself his yassa-1, in return for which he obtained 
Prussia as an hereditary possession, laid aside his title 'of grand master, and 
assumed a new title with his new faith, that of duke of Prussia. 

The war at that time was limited to incursions, and Vasili Ivanovitch had 
even decided to seek peace; but the envoys that came would not make any 
concessions, only letting negotiations drag on in the hope of some event com- 
ing to their assistance, in ttiis manner the war was prolonged until the Lent 
of 1521, when negotiations were to be again renewed, however they were 
not opened: in Kazan reigned Sahib Girai, the brother of Muhammed Girai, 
and they both threatened Moscow, indeed the former advanced as far as 
Moscow itself (1521).- The devastations of the Tatars weakened Russia for 
a time and the negotiations with Lithuania were renewed; although a lasting 
peace was not concluded, a truce was continued for five years without the 
exchange of prisoners, and by this truce Smolensk remamed to Russia. In 
1526, through the medium of the emperor’s envoys, negotiations for a defini- 
tive peace were again opened, but Smolensk was an obstacle, neither side con- 
senting to give up the town which was regarded as the key to Kiev. Smolensk 
was treated in the same manner as the other territories annexed; the inhabi- 
tants were transferred to Moscow as had been done with the inhabitants of 
Pskov and Novgorod, and it was for this reason that Smolensk stood by Mos- 
cow in 1612. 


WARS WITH THE TATARS 

Besides the relations with Lithuania, the relations with the Tatars con- 
stituted the chief problem of the reign of Vasih Ivanovitch. At his accession 
his first enterprise was to send agamst Kazan an army, amongst the leaders 
of which was his brother Dmitri; the siege of Kazan (1506) was unsuccessful, 
nevertheless m 1507 Muhammed Amin sent a letter to the grand prince with 
proposals of peace. Intercourse with the Crimea originally bore the same 
character as in the time of Ivan; a difference was however soon observable; 
the Crimea had no longer anything to fear from the remnants of the Golden 
Horde, and the Crimeans were therefore ready to make friends with whatever 
state would give them most. “ Intercourse between the Crimea and the states 
of Moscow and Lithuania ” — justly remarks Soloviov — “ assumed the c ha.r - 
acter of a bnbery of robbers ” 

Such being the condition of affairs, it is not surprising that in spite of the 
confirmation of the treaty concluded between Ivan and Mengh Girai, the 
Tatars should have begun their attacks. In 1507 they were defeated at the 
Oka, and in consequence of this, envoys were sent demanding presents, the 
hberation of Abdul Letiv, former czar of Kazan and stepson of Mengh Girai, 
and asking for assistance against Astrakhan. Vasili Ivanovitch liberated 
Abdul Letiv, gave him the town of luriev, and by an oath of alliance obliged 
hirn to promise faithfully to serve the czar, not to have relations with his 
enemies, not to permit his servants to plunder on the roads or insult the 
churches, to live at peace with the other princes, not to wage war against 
Kazan without permission, and not to leave the confines of the state of Mos- 
cow In 1515 Mengli Girai died, and his son Muhammed Girai, who succeeded 
him, demanded from Vasili Ivanovitch not only the cession to the Polish 
king of Smolensk, at the acquisition of which without his knowledge he was 
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much incensed, but also of those towns which had been taken by Ivan. After 
long delays and much trouble, many insults and, of course, presents, an oath 
of alliance was obtained of Muhammed Girai in 1519, but meanwhile the 
attacks of the Crimeans continued. The son of Muhammed Girai, the czare- 
vitch Bogatir, laid waste the borderland of Riazan; and in 1517 the Tatars 
— notwithstanding the Russian offer of Koshira, bordering on the steppes, to 
Ahmed Girai, brother of the khan — penetrated as far as Tula, where they 
were repulsed. 

' The grand prince then proposed to the council ( douma ) the question 
whether relations with the Crimea should be maintained, and it was decided 
that they must be maintamed in order to prevent the rupture from becoming 
an open one. Meanwhile in 1518 Muhammed Amin of Kazan died, and 
Abdul Letiv, who had previously been czar, died a month after him; at the 
request of the inhabitants of Kazan a czar was named from Moscow in 1519 
— 'Shlg Alei, a prince of Astrakhan, and descendant of the cz^s of the Golden 
Horde. The Crimean khan was greatly^ dissatisfied at this choice of one 
whose family was at an eternal enmity with his own. Shig Alei remained in 
Kazan until 1521 when the inhabitants, dissatisfied with him, formed a con- 
spiracy and invited Sahib Girai, brother of Muhammed Girai, to come and 
rule over them. Having established his brother on the throne of Kazan, 
Muhammed Girai advanced towards Moscow. The grand prince, warned too 
late by his well-wishers at Azov, could not take the necessary measures, and 
left Moscow, confiding the defence of the city to the boyars and baptised 
Tatar prince, Peter; they entered into negotiations with the enemy and paid 
him a ransom. The heroic* defence of Pereiaslavl in Riazan by Khabar 
Simski somewhat softened the mournful impression of this calamity, which 
was augmented by the fact that Sahib Girai had at the same time devastated 
the territories of Nijni-Novgorod and Vladimir. The khan was preparing 
to repeat his expedition, and the grand prince himself took the field in expec- 
tation of his coming, but he never came. 

Another undertaking then occupied Muhammed Girai: in 1523 he joined 
the Nogaians and conquered Astrakhan There the Nogaians quarreled with 
him and killed him, his place was taken by Saidat Girai, who sent the grand 
prmce the following conditions for an alliance. To give him 60,000 altines 
(an ancient coin of the value of three kopecks) and to make peace with Sahib 
Girai; but Vasili seeing the devastation of the Crimea both by the Nogaians 
and the Cossacks of Dashkevitch, who had hitherto acted in concert with the 
Crimeans, rejected these proposals. To avenge himself on Sahib Girai, who 
had massacred the Russians in Kazan where blood flowed like water, Vasili 
himself came to the land of Kazan (1523), devastated it, and made the inhabi- 
tants prisoners, on his return he built the town of Vasilsursk When in 1524 
a great army was sent from Moscow to Kazan, Sahib Girai fled to the Crimea, 
and the inhabitants of Kazan proclaimed his young nephew Sava Girai as 
czar; the expedition from Moscow was however unsuccessful, although the 
people of Kazan, who had lost their artillery engineer, sued for peace. 

THK GROWING fOWEE OF RUSSIA 

Their dependence upon the grand prince was irksome to the inhabitants 
of Kazan; 'fresh disputes arose, Vasili brought on an intrigue, and Kazan 
soon asked for a new czar. Vasili named Shig Alei, who was at that time in 
Nijni, but when the people of Kazan entreated that his brother Jan Alei 
(Enalei), who then ruled over Kassimov, should be nominated in his stead, 
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Vasili consented. Jan Alei was established at Kazan and Shig Alei was given 
Koshira, but as he did not keep the peace, and entered on negotiations with 
Kazan, he was exiled to Belozero. Disturbances took place in the Crimea; 
Saidat Girai was overthrown by Sahib, but the relations between the Crimea 
and Moscow remamed the same; the Tatars continued to make insignificant 
raids and obtained presents. Nevertheless the Tatar messengers began to be 
less respectfully treated at Moscow “ Our messengers ” — wrote Sahib Girai 
— “ complain that thou dost not honour them as of old, and yet it is thy 
duty to honour them; whoever wishes to pay respect to the master, throws 
a bone to his dog.” Of other diplomatic relations those with Sweden and 
Denmark bore the character of frontier disputes; the intercourse with the 
pope was entered upon through the desire of the latter to convert Russia to 
Cathohcism and incite her to war against Turkey. The intercourse with the 
latter power had no particular results. It is curious to observe that at this 
period relations were entered into with India; the sultan Babur sent ambas- 
sadors (1533) with proposals of mutual commercial dealings.?' 

Each day added to the importance of Russia in Europe. Vasili exchanged 
ambassadors with the eastern courts and wrote to Francis I the great -king of 
the Gauls. He numbered among his correspondents Leo X, Clement VII, 
Maximilian, and Charles V; Gustavus Vasa, founder of a new dynasty; Sultan 
Selim, conqueror of Egypt and Soliman the Magnificent. The grand mogul 
of the Indes, Baber, descendant of Timur, sought his friendship. The auto- 
cracy affirmed itself each day more vigourously. Vasili governed without 
consulting his council of boyars. “ Mdtchi, smerd! ” (Hold, clown!) said he 
to one of the nobles who dared to raise an objection. This growing power 
manifested itself in the splendour of the court, the receptions of the ambassa- 
dors displaying a luxury hitherto unprecedented Strangers, though not in 
large numbers, continued to come to Moscow, of whom the most mustrious 
was a monk from Mount Athos, Maxine the Glreek.® 


M.\XINE a?HE OKEBK 

In the. early days of his reign, when Vasili was examining the treasures 
left to him by his father, he perceived a large number of Greek church books 
which had been partly collected by former grand princes and partly brought 
to Moscow by Sophia, and which now lay covered with dust in utter neglect. 
The young sovereign manifested the desire of having a person who would be 
capable of looking them over and of translating the best of them into the 
Slavonic language. Such a person was not to be found in Moscow, and let- 
ters were written to Constantinople. The patriarch, being desirous of pleas- 
ing the grand prince, made search for such a philosopher in Bulgaria, in 
Macedonia and in Thessalonica; but the Ottoman yoke, had there crushed 
aU the remains of ancient learning and darkness and ignorance reigned in the 
sultan’s realms. Finally it was discovered that in the famous convent of 
the Annunciation on Mount Athos there were two monks, Sabba and Max- 
ine, who were learned theologians and well versed in the Slavonic and Greek 
languages. The former on account of his great age was unable to undertake 
so long a journey, but the latter consented to the desire of the patriarch and 
of the grand prince. 

It would indeed have been impossible to find a person better fitted for 
the projected work. Bom in Greece, but educated in the enlightened west, 
Maxine had studied in Paris and Florence, had travelled much, was acquainted 
with various languages, and was possessed of unus ua l erudition, which he had 
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acquired in the best universities and in conversation with men of enlighten- 
ment. Vasili received him with marked favour. When he saw the library, 
Maxine, m a transport of enthusiasm and astonishment, exclaimed: “ Sire! all 
Greece does not now possess such treasures, neither does Italy, where Latm 
fanaticism has reduced to ashes many of the works of our theologians which 
my compatriots had saved from the Mohammedan barbarians ” The grand 
prince listened to him with the liveliest pleasure and confided the library to 
his care. The zealous Greek made a catalogue of the books which had been 
imtil then unknown to the Slavonic people. By desire of the sovereign, and 
with the assistance of three Muscovites, Vasili, Dmitri and Michael Medo- 
vartzov, he translated the commentary of the psalter. Approved by the 
metropolitan Varlaam and all the ecclesiastical council, this important work 
made Maxine famous, and so endeared him to the grand prince that he could 
not part with him, and daily conversed with him on matters of religion. The 
wise Greek was not, however, dazzled by these honours, and though grateful 
to Vasili, he earnestly implored him to allow him to return to the quiet of his 
retreat at Moimt Athos: “ There,” said he, “ will I praise your name and tell 
my compatriots that in the world there still exists a Chnstian czar, mighty 
and great, who, if it pleases the Most High, may yet deliver us from the 
tyranny of the infidel.” But Vasili only replied by fresh signs of favour and 
kept him nme years in Moscow; this time was spent by Maxine in the trans- 
lation of various works, in correcting errors in the ancient translations, and 
in composing works oi piety of which more than a hundred are known to us. 

Having tree access to the grand prince, he sometimes interceded for the 
noblemen who had fallen in disgrace and regained for them the sovereign’s 
favour. This excited the dissatisfaction and envy of many persons, in par- 
ticular of the clergy and of the worldly-minded monks of St. Joseph, who 
enjoyed the favour of Vasili. The humble-minded metropolitan Varlaam had 
cared little for earthly matters, but Ins successor, the proud Daniel, soon 
declared himself the enemy of the foreigner. It began to be asked: “Who 
is this man who dares to deface our sacred church books and restore to favour 
the disgraced boyars? ” Some tried to prove that he was a heretic, others 
represented him to the grand prince as an ungrateful calumniator who cen- 
sured the acts of the sovereign behind his back. It was at this tune that 
Vasili was divorced from the unfortunate Solomonia, and it is said that this 
pious ecclesiastic did really disapprove of it; however we find amongst his 
works a discourse against those who repudiate their wives without lawful 
cause. Always disposed to take the part of the oppressed, he secretly received 
them in his cell and sometimes heard injurious speeches directed against the 
sovereign and the metiopolitan Thus the unfortunate boyar Ivan Bekle- 
mishef complained to hiin of the irascibility of Vasih, and said that formerly 
the venerable pastors of the church had restrained the sovereigns from indulg- 
ing their passions and committing injustice, whereas now Moscow no longer 
had a metropolitan, for Daniel only bore the name and the mask of a pastor, 
without thinking that he ought to be the guide of consciences and the pro- 
tector of the innocent, he also said that Maxine would never be allowed to 
leave Russia, because the grand prince and the metropolitan feared his indis- 
cretions m other countries, where he might publish the tale of their faults and 
weaknesses. At last Maxine’s enemies so irntated the grand prince against 
him, that he ordered hun to be brought to judgment and Maxine was con- 
demned to be confined in one of the monasteries of Iver, having been found 
guilty of falsely interpretmg the Holy Scriptures and the dogmas of the 
church. According to the opinion of some contemporaries the charge was a 
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monastery, Vas- 


PEITATE LIFE OF VASILI IVANOVITCH HIS DEATH 

There is one event in the private life of Vasili Ivanovitch which has great 
importance on the subsequent course of history, and throws a clearer light on 
the relations of men and parties at this epoch. This event is his divorce and 
second marriage. Vasili Ivanovitch had first contracted a marriage in 
the year of his father’s death with Solomonia Sabourov; but they had no 
children and Solomonia vainly resorted to sorcery in order to have children 
and keep the love of her husband. The grand prmce no longer loved her and 
decided to divorce her. He consulted his boyars, laying stress on the fact 
that he had no heir and that his brothers did not understand how to gov- 
ern their own appanages; it is said that the boyars replied “The unfruitful 
fig-tree is cut down and cast out of the vineyard.” The sovereign then turned 
with the same question to the spiritual powers: the metropolitan Daniel gave 
his entire consent, but the monk Vassian, known in the world as Prince Vasili 
Patrikeiev, who, together with his father, had been forced to become a monk 
during the reign of Ivan because he belonged to the party of Helen, but who 
was now greatly esteemed by Vasili, was against the divorce and was there- 
fore banished from the monastery of Simon to that of Joseph. Maxine the 
Greek and Prince Simon Kurbski were also against the divorce, and suffered for 
their opinion; and the boyar Beklemishev, who was on friendly terms with 
Maxine, was executed. Solomonia was made to take the veil at the convent 
of Suzdal and Vasih married Helen Vasilievna Glinski, the niece of Michael 
Glinski who had been liberated from prison (1526). From this marriage 
Vasili had two sons; Ivan (born 1530) and lun (born 1533). Vasili’s love 
for his second wife was so great that according to Herberstein he had his 
beard cut off to please her. Towards the end of 1533 Vasili fell ill and died 
on December 3rd, leaving as his heir his infant son Ivan.& 


A FOBECAST OF THE EEIGN OF IVAN (IV) THE TEEEIBLE 

The r&le and the character of Ivan IV have been and still are very differ- 
ently appreciated by Russian historians Karamzin, who has never sub- 
mitted lus accounts and his documents to a sufficiently severe critic, sees in 
him a prince who, naturally vicious and cruel, gave, under restriction to two 
virtuous ministers, a few years of tranquillity to Russia; and who subse- 
quently, abandoning himself to the fury of his passions, appalled Europe as 
well as the empire with what the historian designates “ seven epochs of mas- 
sacres ” Kostomarov re-echoes the opinions of Karamzin. 

Another school, represented by Soloviev and Zabielin, .has manifested a 
grater defiance towards the prejudiced statements of Kurbski, chief of the 
oligarchical party, towards Guagnmi, a courtier of the king of Poland; 
towards Tanbe and Kruse, traitors to the sovereign who had taken them into 
his service. Above all, they have taken into account the times and the 
society in whose midst Ivan the Terrible lived. They concern themselves 
less with his morals as an individual than with his r61e as instrument of the 
historical development of Russia. Did not the French historians during 
long years misinterpret the enormous services rendered by Louis 3Q in the 
great work of the unification of France and of the creation of the modern 
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state? His justification was at length achieved after a more minute exam- 
ination into documents and circumstances. 

At the_ time when Ivan succeeded his father the stru^le of the central 
power agamst the forces of the past had changed character. The old Russian 
states, which had held so long in check the new power of Moscow; the 
principalities of Tver, Riazan, Suzdal, Novgorod-Seversk; the republics of 
Novgorod, Pskov, Viatka had lost their mdependence. Their possessions 
had served to aggrandise those of Moscow All northern and eastern Russia 
was thus united under the sceptre of the grand prince. To the ceaseless 
struggles constantly breaking out against Tver, Riazan, Novgorod, was to 
succeed the great foreign strife — the holy war against Lithuania, the Tatars, 
the Swedes. 

Precisely because the work of the unification of Great Russia was accom- 
plished, the resistance in the interior against the prince’s authority was to 
become more active. The descendants of reigning families dispossessed by 
force of bribery or arms, the servitors of those old royal houses, had entered 
the service of the masters of Moscow. His court was composed of crownless 
princes — the Chouiski, the Kurbski, the Vorotinski; descendants of ancient 
appanaged prmces, proud of the blood of Rurik which coursed through their 
veins. Others were descended from the Lithuanian Gedimme, or from the 
baptised Tatar Monzas. 

All these prmces, as weU as the powerful boyars of Tver, Riazan, Nov- 
gorod, were become the boyars of the grand prince. There was for all only 
one court at which they could serve — that of Moscow. When Russia had 
been divided into sovereign states, the discontented boyars had been at 
liberty to change masters — to pass from the service of Tchernigov into that 
of Kiev, from that of Suzdal into that of Novgorod. Now, whither could 
they go’ Outside of Moscow, there were only foreign rulers, enemies of 
Russia. To make use of the ancient right to change masters was to go over 
to the enemy — it was treason. “ To change ” and “ to betray ” were become 
synonymous: the Russian word izrrwyanit (third person singular of “to 
change”) was become the word izmiyanik (“traitor”). 

The Russian boyar could take refuge neither with the Germans, the 
Swedes, nor the Tatars; he could go only to the sovereign of Lithuania — 
but this was the worst possible species of change, the most pernicious form of 
treason. The pnnce of Moscow knew well that the war with Lithuania — 
that state which Polish in the west, by its Russian provinces, in the east 
exercised a dangerous attraction over subjects of Moscow — was a stru^le 
for existence. Lithuania was not only a foreign enemy — it was a domestic 
enemy, with intercourse and sympathies in the very heart of the Russian 
state, even in the palace of the czar; her formidable hand was felt in all 
intrigues, in all conspiracies. The foreign war against Lithuania, the domes- 
tic war against the Russian oligarchy are but two different phases of the same 
war — the heaviest and most perilous of all those undertaken by the grand 
prince of Moscow. The dispossessed princes, the boyars of the old inde- 
pendent states had given up the struggle against him on the field of battle; 
they contmued to struggle against him in his own court. 

It was no longer war between state and state, it was intestine strife — 
that of the oligarchy against autocratic power. Resigned to the loss of their 
sovereignty, the new prmce-boyars of Moscow were not yet resigned to their 
position as mere subjects. The struggle was thus limited to a narrower field, 
and was therefore the more desperate. The court at Moscow was a tilt-yard, 
whence none could emerge without a change of masters — the Lithuanian 
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hence the furious nature of the war 





THE MINORITY OP IVAN IV 

On the death of his father, Ivan was only three years of age. Helena, 
his mother, a woman unfit for the toils of government, impure in her conduct, 
and without Judgment, assumed the office of regent, which she shared with a 
paramour, whose elevation to such a height caused universal disgust, particu- 
larly among the princes of the blood and the nobility. The measures which 
had of late years been adopted towards the boyars were not forgotten by that 

haughty class; and now that the in- 
firm state of the throne gave them a 
fair pretext for complaint, they con- 
spired agamst the regent, partly with a 
view to remove so unpopular and de- 
graded a person from the imperial 
seat, but principally that they might 
take advantage of the minority of the 
czar, and seize upon the empire for 
their own ends. The circumstances 
in which the death of Vasih left the 
country were favourable to these de- 
signs. The licentiousness that pre- 
vailed at court, the absence of a strict 
and responsible head, and the confu- 
sion that generally took the place of 
the order that had previously pre- 
vailed, assisted the treacherous no- 
bles in their treasonable projects 
They had long panted for revenge and 
restitution, and the time seemed to be 
ripe for the execution of their plans. 
Amongst the most prominent 
members of this patrician league, were the three paternal uncles of the young 
prince. They made no scruple of exhibiting their feelings; and they at last 
grew so clamourous, that the regent, on the ground that they entertained 
designs upon the throne, condemned them to loathsome dungeons, where they 
died m lingering torments. Their followers and abettors suffered by torture 
and the worst kinds of ignominious punishment. These examples spread 
such consternation amongst the rest of the conspirators, that they fled to 
Lithuania and the Crimea, where they endeavoured to inspire a sympathy in 
their misfortunes. But the regent, whose time appears to have been solely 
dedicated to the worst description of pleasures, being unable to preserve her- 
self without despotism, succeeded m overcoming the enemies whom her own 
conduct was so mainly instrumental in creating. 

The_ reign of lascivious foUy and wanton rigour was not, however, destined 
to_ survive the wrath of the nobles For five years, mtestme jealousies and 
tffickening plots plunged the country into anarchy; and, at last, the regent 
died suddenly, having, it is believed, fallen by poison administered through 
the agency of the revengeful boyars. The spectacle of one criminal executing 
summary justice upon another, is not destitute of some moral utility; and 
in this case it might have had its beneficial influence, were it not that the 
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principal conspirators had no sooner taken off the regent than they violently 
seized upon the guardianship of the throne. 

The foremost persons in this drama were the Shuiski — a family that 
had long been treated with suspicion by the czars, their insolent bearing 
having always exposed them to distrust. Prince Shuiski was appointed 
president of the council of the boyars, to whom the administration of affairs 
was confided, and although his malignant purposes were kept in check by 
the crowd of equally am&tious persons that surrounded him, he possessed 
sufficient opportunities to consummate a variety of wrongs upon the resources 
of the state and upon obnoxious individuals — thus revenging himself indis- 
criminately for the ancient injuries his race had suffered. During this 
iniquitous rule, which exhibited the extraordinary features of a government 
composed of persons with different interests, pressing forward to the same 
end, and making a common prey of the trust that was reposed in their hands, 
Russia was despoiled in every quarter. The Tatars, freed for a season from 
the watchful vigilance of the throne, roamed at large through the provinces, 
pillaging and slaying wherever they went; and this enormous guilt was 
crowned by the rapacious exactions and sanguinary proscnptions of the 
council, ^e young Ivan was subjected to the most brutal insults, his 
education was designedly neglected; he was kept in total ignorance of public 
affairs, that he might be rendered unqualified to assume the hereditary power: 
and Prince, Shuiski, m the midst of these base intrigues against the future 
czar, was often seen to treat him in a contemptuous and degrading manner. 
On one occasion he stretched forth his legs, and pressed the weight of his 
feet on the body of the boy. , Perhaps these unexampled provocations, 
and the privations to which he was condemned, produced the germs of a 
character which was afterwards developed in such terrible magnificence. 
The fiend that lived in the heart of Ivan might not have been born w'ith him; 
it was probably generated by the cruelties and wrongs that were practised 
on his youth. 

In vain the Belski, moderate and wise, and the primate, influenced by 
the purest motives, remonstrated against the ruinous proceedings of the 
council. The voice of admonition was lost in the hideous orgies of the 
boyars, until a sudden invasion by the Tatars awakened them to a sense 
of their peril They rallied, order was restored, and Russia was preseiwed. 
But the danger was no sooner over than the Shuiski returned in all their 
former stren^h, seized upon Moscow in the dead of the night, penetrated 
to the couch of Ivan, and, dragging him out of his sleep, endeavoured to 
destroy his intellect by filling him with sudden terror. The primate, whose 
mild representations had displeased them, was ill-treated and deposed: and 
the prince Belski, who could not be prevailed upon to link his fortunes with 
their desperate courses, was murdered in the height of their frenzy. Even 
those members of their own body who, touched by some intermittent pity, 
ventured to expostulate, were beaten in the chamber of their deliberations, 
and cast out from amongst them. 

Under such unpropitious auspices as these, the young Ivan, the inheritor 
of a consolidated empire, grew up to manhood. liis disposition, naturally 
fierce, headstrong, and vindictive, was most insidiously cultivated into ferocity 
by the artful counsellors that surroimded him. His earliest amusements 
were the torture of wild animals, the ignoble feat of riding over old men and 
women, flinging stones from ambuscades upon the passers-by, and precipi- 
tating dogs and cats from the summit of his palace. Such entertainments 
as these, the sport of boyhood, gave unfortunately too correct a prognostic 
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of the fatal career that lay before him. By a curious retribution, the first 
exercise of this terrible temper in its application to humamty fell upon the 
Shuiski, who certainly, of all mankind, best merited its infliction. When 
Ivan was in his thirteenth year, he accompanied a hunting party at which 
Prince Gluiski — another factious lord — and the president of the council were 
present. Gluiski, himself a violent and remorseless man, envied the ascen- 
dency of Shuiski, and prompted the young prince to address him in words 
of great heat and msult Shuiski, astonished at the youth’s boldness, replied 
in anger. This was sufficient provocation. Ivan gave way to his rage, and, 
on a concerted signal, Shuiski was dragged out into the public streets, and 
worried alive by dogs in the open daylight. The wretch expiated a life of 
guilt by the most horrible agonies 

Thus freed from one tyranny, Ivan was destined for another, which, 
however, accepted him as its nommal head, urging him onward to acts of 
blood which were but too congenial to his taste. The Gluiski having got 
rid of their formidable competitor in the race of crime, now assumed me 
direction of affairs Under their administration, the prince was led to the 
commission of the most extravagant atrocities; and the doctrme was incul- 
cated upon his mind, that the only way to assert authority was by mani- 
festing the extremity of its wrath. He was taught to believe that power 
consisted in oppression They applauded each fresh instance of vengeance; 
and initiated him into a short method of relieving himself from every person 
who troubled or offended him, by sacrificing the victim on the spot. 

IVAN ASSUMES THE EEINS OF GOVERNMENT 

This terrible system continued for three years. The pupilage of the 
pnnce was an uninterrupted scene of horror; and he was crowned czar of 
aU the Hussias in his eighteenth year, after a mmority of blood. The citizens, 
unsafe and tremblmg under a despotism which was so capricious in its enormi- 
ties, were at length driven to desperation. They fired the city in several 
places one night, and Ivan awoke the next morning amidst flame and smoke, 
the tossing of brands, and the imprecations of the multitude. He had been 
accustomed to terrors, but this conflagration smote him to the heart. In 
the midst of the confusion, Sylvester, a monk belonging to that roving order 
of persons who then wandered through the country affecting to be inspired 
with a divine mission, suddenly appeared in the presence of the affrighted 
despot With a Gospel in one hand, while the other was raised in an attitude 
of prophecy, he pointed to the ruins that surrounded him, and invoking the 
attention of the prince to the consequences of his mfatuation, he dwelt upon 
certain appearances from heaven which prognosticated evil to the dynasty 
if these courses were not abandoned; and, working powerfully upon a mind 
already agonised with fear, he fiinally succeeded in gaining a complete ascen- 
dency over the czar. The effect was sudden and extraordinary. The 
virtuous Alexis Adaschev aided Sylvester in his efforts to reclaim Ivan; 
and these, assisted by the gentle persuasions of the beautiful .^astasia, 
Ivan’s young consort whom he had but recently married, appeared to produce 
a strong impression upon his feelings. 

The result was an entire change in the system of government. Able 
and upright men displaced the corrupt and audacious counsellors who had 
hitherto filled the empire with alarm; a new organisation of the army took 
place; a just assessment of the fiefs, the various services, and contingents, 
was established; proprietors of estates were obhged to contribute to the 
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maintenance of the mihtary strength according to their means; and by a 
bonus in the pay of the soldiery, which was now adopted, the available force 
of the country was raised to the number of three hunm’ed thousand men. 
Thus strengthened, with prudent ministers and a powerful army, Ivan set 
himself to the worthy task of subdmng the rebellious Tatars. His ardour 
even appears to have carried him into extremes, for m the depth of winter 
he marched at the head of the soldiery tp the siege of Kazan, although his 
followers did not hesitate to declare that no good commander would think 
of conducting his troops in so rigorous a season into the quarters of the enemy. 
But such ebullitions of discontent were punished with so much severity, 
that the troops soon learned to be content with the severities which procured 
such victories as Ivan was fortimate enough to gain. The first measure of 
great utility which he accomplished, was the erection of forts on the frontier 
to repel the aggressions of the enemy; but apprehending that even these 
were not sufficient to deter the marauders, he advanced upon Kazan, and 
captured it by springing a mine — a process in the art of war which was 
quite novel to the Russians, and filled them with astonishment and admira- 
tion. Having taken the city, he turned the mosques of the Tatars into 
Christian temples, and caused the khan to be baptised; which proofs of his 
religious zeal were admirably calculated to ingratiate him in the regards of 
the people. 

In one of those ecstatic moods which sometimes assail the better’ judg- 
ment of the old chroniclers, the Russian historian informs us that Ivan, 
upon entering Kazan, wept at the sight of the dead bodies with which the 
streets were strewn. We certainly cannot put in any evidence in disproof 
of this apocryphal assertion, but the picture of Nero fiddling while Rome was 
burning is even more probable. 

In addition to his successes at Kazan, Ivan was triumphant in the king- 
dom of Astrakhan, which he afterwards annexed to the Russian empire. 
This acquisition was very valuable, as in tliat district the vine, and other 
rich productions of the soil, grew in remarkable luxuriance Fortune seemed 
on all hands to favour the interval of grace that visited the czar. While he 
was pursuing his course of victory in other places, eighty thousand Turks, 
who had been despatched by Selim II against Astrakhan, perished in the 
desolate steppes by which it was surrounded The wars were thus terminated 
m glorious and important achievements, which laid the foundations of that 
expanded commerce which afterwards rendered illustrious the era of one 
of .the greatest monarchs the world ever produced. 

' THE DISCOVERY OE SIBERIA 

But the most important event which distinguished this period of the reign 
of Ivan was the discovery of Siberia, an empire of extraordmary magnitude, 
producmg the richest furs, and studded with inexhaustible mines of salt, 
copper and silver. The discovery was accidental, and caused at first so 
slight a degree of attention, that it was suffered to be forgotten imtil another 
accident, some years afterwards, recalled it to the consideration of the gov- 
ernment. A body of men, who had been sent across the mountains of Inger- 
manland by the czar, penetrated as far as the banks of the Oley, but the 
discoveries they reported were either so imperfect, or so ill-described, that 
they were passed over in silence It subsequently occurred, however, that 
a merchant of the name of Strogonov, who was the proprietor of some salt 
mines on the confines of Siberia, had his curiosity stimulated by several 
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persons who traded with him, and whose strange costume and foreign manners 
excited in him a desire to become acquainted with the interior of the coimtry 
from whence they came. Accordingly he commissioned a few of his people 
to return with them into Siberia, and to collect such information respecting 
it as their opportunities might enable them to acquire. These people, hav- 
ing explored the imknown districts, which they found to be inhabited by a 
race of Tatars, who possessed a capital called Sibir, returned to their employer 
charged with a history of wonders, and a quantity of costly furs, which 
promised to open a new source of gain to the diligent merchant. Strogonov, 
however, resolved not to keep the knowledge he had thus attained exclu- 
sively to hunself, and immediately communicated all he knew to the court 
In the mean tune, lermak, a Don Cossack adventurer, who, at the head of 
a gang of those lawless robbers, infested the roads, plundering the inhabitants 
and travellers in that part of Russia, happened to come, accidentally, to 
the jnerchant’s dwelling, on his flight from some Russian troops that had 
been sent in search of him. While he remained there, he learned by chance, 
from Strogonov, of the_ newly discovered land; and he and his band, being 
persons who had nothing to lose, and who subsisted solely by desperate 
predatory practices, resolved to enter the strange country, and seek in its 
unknown retreats a source of safety and support. The resistance this 
adventurer experienced from the Siberians greatly thinned the ranks of his 
daring troops, but the forlorn character of the expedition inspired them with 
reckless valour; and, after many exhausting cormicts, they finally over-ran 
the country, and made themselves master of the capital. lermak now 
bethought him of what he should do with his perilous conquest; and seeing 
that he possessed no means of accumulating sovereign power, or even of 
possessing by tribute, or otherwise, so vast a territory, he threw hunself 
at the feet of the czar, tendered to him the territory he had won, and solicited 
in_ return a full pardon for all the delinquencies he and his followers had com- 
mitted,. _ Ivan readily granted the pardon, and took possession of his new 
acquisition. The work of annexation went rapidly forward. Several com- 
modious towns were built, strong forts were constructed, the mines were 
garrisoned, and_ that great expanse of desert and mountains, which was 
afterwards destined to become the convict settlement of Russia, was for- 
mally and permanently consolidated in the dommions of the autocrat. 

THE RESTK.4.INING INFLUENCE OF ANASTASIA 

* 

The civil and social improvement of the empire kept pace with the armed 
progress. A number of celebrated artists were engaged from the dominions, 
and by the permission, of Charles V, the art of letterpress printing was intro- 
duced, and the first type that ever was seen in Russia was imported by Ivan; 
the northern parts were opened to a new mercantile intercourse; and Arch- 
angel was established. The laws were revised; and the fees of the governors 
of the provinces who admmistered justice, paying themselves by pecuniary 
mulcts on the suitors, were abolished^ and in their place gratuitous justice was 
administered, and a general assessment levied, which was collected by 'officers 
appointed by^ government. The grasping demands of the clergy were 
restrained, their revenues placed upon a more equitable basis, and their morals 
improved by mild but decisive restrictions. 

Such were the fruits of the influence of Anastasia, which procured a hearing 
for the wisdom of Alexis and Sylvester^ While that amiable and enlightened 
lady lived, Ivan pursued a course of just and wise measures that reflected 
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honour upon his name, and conferred extensive benefits upon his country. 
But the latent nature was not extm^shed: it only slept, hushed into slum- 
ber by the sweet influences before which his savage dispositions were subdued. 
An old bishop, who had formerly been banished from the court on account of 
his crimes, and who was one day consulted by Ivan, replied to the czar in some 
memorable words which were ever afterwards cherished in his memory, and 
were not without their power over his subsequent life. “If you wish,” 
exclaimed the bishop, “to be truly a sovereign, never seek a counsellor wiser 
than yourself; never receive advice from any man. Command, but never 
obey; and you will be a terror to the boyars. Remember that he who is 
permitted to begin advising, is certain to end by ruling, his sovereign. 
Ivan, kissing the old man’s hand, is said to have answered, “ My own father 
could not have spoken more wisely!” This remarkable advice — similar to 
that which is attributed to a celebrated cardinal of modem times, on his 
death-bed — seems to have governed the conduct of Ivan from the moment 
that the death of the princess Anastasia released him from the embarrassment 
of her counsels. She died in 1560. 


Ivan’s atrocities 

The incarnate fiend, relieved from the oppressive presence of virtue, 
resumed at once his origmal nature. If the narrative of his crimes could be 
spared from the page of history, it would rescue us from a series of details, the 
very relation of which must sicken the least susceptible mind. But there was 
a passion so unearthly in this paragon of monsters — he was so elevated in 
atrocity, and reached so sublime a height in the perpetration of cruelties — 
that his life, incredible and disgusting as it is, fills too great a space in the 
annals of despotism to be passed over lightly. One of his historians charitably 
supposes hun to have been a lunatic. 

The first act of Ivan was to banish his prudent advisers, the men who had 
hitherto preserved him from the worst calamities. Those persons were 
replaced by others, who studiously laboured to destroy their predecessors by 
false stories of their treachery to the czarina, whose death was unequivocally 
laid to their charge. That weakness, or superstition, which is an inherent 
quality in all savage natures, led Ivan to believe, or to fancy, that he believed 
those absurd accusations; and he acted with promptitude upon the miserable 
excuse which they afforded him. He hunted the partisans of the late min- 
isters wherever they could be detected; some he put to the most disgraceful 
deatlis, others he imprisoned or banished, varying the monotony of their 
solitary lives by the infliction of exquisite tortures. One prince, who refused 
to join in the lascivious pleasures of the court, was poinarded at prayers m the 
church, ' and another was stabbed to the heart by the czar’s own hand, because 
he had the presumption to remonstrate with one of the new favourites. The 
prince Andrew Kurbski, a noble who, both m the cabinet and the field, had 
rendered the most important services to the government and the country, 
received intimation that a similar fate awaited him; and, mdignant at the 
prospect of such an unworthy return for his devotion to the throne of the 
czars, he retired into Lithuania, and united himself with Sigismund, the kmg 
of Poland, and, at that time, one of the most formidable enemies of Russia. 
This revolt maddened Ivan beyond control, and his exasperation was mcreased 
by the receipt of a letter from the prince, in which he boldly charged the czar 
with all the miseries that were entailed upon their common country, withbav- 
ing shed the blood of Israel’s elders in the temples of the Lord; and wound up 
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by threatening him with the vengeance of that tribunal before which he must 
one day answer to the accusations of the spirits of the murdered. The mes- 
senger who was daring enough to present this epistle to the czar suffered for 
his temerity. Ivan, on learning from whnece he came, struck him across the 
legs with an iron rod which he usually carried in his hand; and while the 
blood flowed copiously from the wounds, leaned unconcernedly upon his rod 
to read the rebellious letter. The correspondence that ensued upon this occa- 
sion, like all the correspondence of Ivan’s which has come down to us, is 
remarkable for the most blasphemous presumption and arrogant hyperbole. 
He wrote all his letters with his own hand, and was proud of his literary 
attainments, which, had they been directed into worthier channels, might 
have rendered him a distinguished ornament of his age. 

THE POLISH INVASION 

The consequence of the disaffection of Kurbski was the enrolment of a 
Polish army with a view to a descent upon Russia, and an mvasion of the 
southern provmces by the Tatars at the instigation of Sigismund. This 
demonstration increased the rage of the czar he treated everybody aroimd 
him as if they were the creatures of Kurbski he distrusted everybody; and 
put numbers to the rack and to death on the bare suspicion of their guilt, and 
was overheard to lament that he could not find victims enough to satisfy his 
wrath. He charged the boyars indiscrimmately with harbouring secret 
designs against the welfare and happiness of the state; he dispossessed many 
of them of their private fortunes; and in a letter which is still extant, he urged 
agamst them as crimes, all the benefits which the sane portion of his rule had 
conferred upon Russia. In this delirium of the fever of despotism, the clergy 
remonstrated with some firmness; and, in order to obtain a fresh excuse for 
making new victims, he adopted an expedient as unexpected as it was singular. 
He caused a report to be spread on a sudden, that he was about to leave 
Moscow; but the point of his destination, or the reason of his withdrawal 
were preserved as profound secrets. The mystery of this annoimcement 
created a panic at Moscaw. The people knew” not what was to come next, 
whether the tyrant was about to put some scheme of universal destruction into 
execution, or whether it was merely a prelude to some extravagant exhibition 
of superstitious credulity, which always assumed in then eyes the aspect of 
religious devotion Agreeably to this vague announcement of the czar’s 
design, one morning in December, at an early hour, the great square of the 
Kremhn was filled with travelling sledges, some of which contamed gold and 
silver, others clothes, and not a few crosses, images, and the relics of saints. 
These preparations attracted crowds of astonished gazers, who looked on in 
stupid wonder at the extraordinary sight. In a few minutes the czar, followed 
by his famUy, was seen to descend from the palace, with the officers of his 
household, and a numerous retmue. From the palace he passed on to the 
church of the Assumption; and, havmg ordered the metropolitan to celebrate 
mass, he prayed with great devotion, and received the blessing of Athanasius. 
Returning from the church, he held out his hand to the assembled multitudes, 
that they might satisfy themselves with a farewell kiss; and then, having in 
silence, and with unusual solenmity, walked through the groups that beset his 
path, he mounted his sledge, and drove off accompanied by a regiment of horse 
The inhabitants of Moscow, astonished and terror-struck by the scene, were lost 
in conjecture The city was without a government. Ivan had so dexter- 
ously contrived to impress them with an idea that he derived his sovereignty 
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from Grod, that he found no great difficulty ultimately in confounding to the 
imagination of an enslaved and uninstructed people the distinction between 
God and the sovereign; and in every crisis of disaster that occurred, the 
people fen back upon their fanaticism, and looked to the czar for that succour 
which could alone come from heaven. Deserted at this moment by Ivan, 
they began to believe that they were deserted by Omnipotence. 

A month elapsed, and no tidings were received of the destination or 
proceedings of the czar. At length, at the end of that period, two letters 
were received from him; the one addressed to the metropolitan, the other 
to the people. The former epistle contained a recapitulation of the disorders 
that had prevaUed during his mmority, aU of which he attributed to the 
clergy and the boyars; and he asserted that similar crimes against the majesty 
of the state were about to break out anew. He also complained that his 
attempts to secure the public tranquillity were constantly thwarted by the 
evil mterference of Athanasius and the clergy; that, therefore, he had aban- 
doned the helm of affairs, and had left Moscow to wander about the earth. 
In his letter to the people, he assured them of his good will, repeated that 
he had no cause of complaint against them, and concluded by bidding them 
farewell for ever. It appeared by his epistles that he had intrenched hiiq- 
self in Alexandrovski, a distant fortress that lay in the depths of a gloomy 
forest 

The^ communications spread dismay amon^t the Muscovites. Ivan’s 
severity towards the nobility and clergy had, even against the gram of reason, 
procured him no inconsiderable popularity with the bulk of the people; 
and on this occasion it broke forth in lamentations, which derived much of 
them force from the association of the ideas of the throne of the czar and the 
throne of heaven. Groups of disconsolate citizens assembled in the street 
to confer upon what was to be done; the shops were shut, the tnbunals of 
justice and public offices were closed, and every kind of busmess was sus- 
pended. “The czar,” they exclaimed, “has forsaken us, and we are lost. 
Who will now defend us agamst the enemy? what are sheep without the 
shepherd?” In this state of despair a deputation of the principal inhabitants 
waited upon the metropolitan, and besought of him to solicit Ivan to return 
to his faithful subjects. Frantic with desperate zeal, they cned, “Let him 
punish aU those who deserve it; has he not the power of life and death? 
The state cannot remain without a head, and we will not acknowledge any 
other than the one God has given us.” It was at last resolved that a numerous 
body of prelates and nobles should hasten to Alexandrovski, prostrate them- 
selves in the dust before Ivan, and entreat of him to return to Moscow. 
This proceedmg had the desired effect. They discovered Ivan in his retreat, 
struck the ground before him with their heads, and supplicated him for the 
sake of the souls of millions, which were now perishing m his absence as the 
head of the orthodox church, to resume his holy functions This was what 
Ivan wanted; he affected to be much moved by their prayers, and with a 
show of reluctance jionsented to return, provided the clergy pledged them- 
selves not to interfere whenever he found it necessary to punish those who 
engaged in conspiracies against the state, or agamst him or his family. This 
artful condition was immediately granted; and the magnanimity of a tyrant 
who thus entrapped the people mto an admission of the necessity of his 
despotic proceedings, was extolled to the skies 

The restoration of the despot was received with acclamations; but the 
Muscovites were as'tonished by the great alteration which had taken place 
in his personal appearance during his absence. Only a month, say their 
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historians, had elapsed, yet they hardly knew him again. His powerful 
and muscular body, his expanded chest, and robust limbs, had shrunk to 
a skeleton; his head, once covered with luxuriant locks, was now bald, his 
rich and flowing beard was reduced to a few ragged stumps; his eyes were 
dull; and his features, stamped with a ravenous ferocity, were now defonned 
by apparent thought and anguish. Yet these sad changes, — the fearful 
effects of the incessant tortures of a mind beivildered by its own fury — 
excited the sympathies of the infatuated citizens who beheld them. 

After his entry into Moscow he addressed the people, again expatiatmg 
on the crimes of the boyars and the necessity for exercising the dominant 
sovereign sway in its extreme development. To this succeeded a pious 
exhortation on the vanities of the world — one of the arguments by which 
he endeavoured to reconcile his victims to them miserable fate — which he 
concluded by a proposal to institute a new body-guard, to be composed of 
one thousand men of noble birth, chosen from the general body of the army, 
and to be called the Opritshnina, or select legion. The people, blmd to the 
danger of conceding so great a power to the sovereign, willmgly acceded to 
this proposal, the execution of which was but a new mstrument for destroy- 
ing their liberties The select legion, better known in subsequent years 
by the name of the Strelitz, was the foundation of a regular standing army 
in Russia; for until the formation of that corps the military force of the empire 
was raised upon occasions, each nobleman contributing accordmg to his 
ability to meet the exigencies of the demand ‘ 

THE EEIGN OP TERROR 

This was the first step to the new reign of terror; and while the select 
legion was in course of formation, Ivan employed himself in the erection of 
a new palace outside the walls of the Kremlin; for it appears that his ambition 
or his fears produced in him a dislike for the ancient residence of the royal 
family. In order to build this imnecessary palace, he drove out all the mhabi- 
tants of the adjacent streets, and posted his satellites around the neighbour- 
hood to keep it free from mtrusion. Twelve thousand of the richest inhabi- 
tants were dispossessed of their estates to make room for his designs, and 
upon the creatures of his disgraceful bounty he bestowed the spoils of his 
plunder. The new palace was to all intents an impregnable fortress, yet 
such were the secret horrors engendered by his course of villanies, that Ivan, 
thinking that it was not sufficiently secure, retired again to Alexandrovski, 
wHch expanded from an humble village into a considerable town. It con- 
tained a celebrated church of our Lady, which was painted on the outside 
with the most gaudy colors, every brick containing the representation of 
a cross Here the czar possessed a large palace surrounded by a ditch and 
ramparte: his civil and military functionaries had separate houses; and the 
legionaries and trades-people had distinct streets. One of the rules imposed 
by the tyrant was that no person should enter or leave the town without his 
express permission, and a patrol constantly occupied the neighbourhood to 
observe that this order was fulfilled. A new notion now possessed him. 
Buried in the forlorn solitudes of the deep forests, he converted his palace 
mto a monastery, assumed the style and title of abbot, turned his favourites 
into monks, and called his body of select and depraved legionaries by the 
name of the Brothers. He provided them all with black vestments, under 

P Tbe Opntslinma, eompobed at first, or supposed to be composed, of men of noble birth, 
was really filled by persons of the lowest class, who acted as spies, informers and assassins. 
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which, they wore splendid habits, embroidered with gold and fur; and he 
instituted a code of practice as austere as it was inconsistent. At three 
o’clock in the morning, the matm service began, which lasted until seven; 
at eight mass commenced again, and at ten the whole body, except Ivan, 
who stood reading aloud from some religious book, sat down to a sumptuous 
repast. The remnants of the table were afterwards distributed amongst 
the poor — ' for throughout the whole of Ivan’s actions there was always an 
evident desire to win the favour of the multitude; the czar dined after the 
rest, and then descended to the dungeons to witness the infliction of tortures 
upon some of his victims, which gave him extraordinary delight. At eight 
o’clock vespers were read; and at ten Ivan retired to his chamber, where 
he was lulled to sleep by three blind men. To diversify this monotonous 
life, he sometimes visited the monasteries, or hunted wild beasts in the woods; 
but he was constantly employed in issuing his instructions upon public 
business, and even durmg prayers often gave his most cruel and sanguinary 
orders. Such was the life of the tyrant in his gloomy seclusion at Alex- 
androvski. 

During this period, the select legion increased m number to six thuousand 
men, embracmg in their body all the abandoned and mfamous wretches who 
could be procured for hire. As types of their office, they were ordered to 
suspend from the saddle-bow a dog’s head and a broom — the former to 
signify that they worried the enemies of the czar, and the latter to indicate 
that they swept them off the face of the earth. They went from street to 
street armed with long daggers and hatchets in search of victims, who 
amounted daily to a score: They soon became the objects of fear and exe- 
cration. Tlie first victims were the prince Shuiski and his son. At the 
place of execution, the younger offered himself first to the axe; but the feel- 
mgs of nature were so strong in the heart of the parent, that he 6ould not 
endure to witness the death of his son, and he msisted on receivmg his death 
first. When his head rolled off, his son embraced it in a passion of tears, 
and while the lips of the living yet clung to the quivering and agonised features 
of the dead, the executioner’s axe descended upon the son’s neck. On the 
same day four other princes were beheaded, and a fifth impaled. Several 
boyars were exiled, others forced to embrace the monastic' vows, and a still 
greater number were beggared by confiscation. These horrors increased 
every day. The streets and squares were filled with dead bodies; and such 
was the universal terror, that the survivors did not dare to appear to give 
the rites of burial to the dead. It would appear that the murder of indi- 
viduals ceased at length to satisfy the insatiate appetite of the monster- 
he longed for massacre on a more extended scale; his eyes grew tired of the 
slow process of execution in detail. Accordingly he sought for excuses to 
lay whole towns in blood. A few of the inhabitants of Tortchesk happening 
one day to quarrel with some of the legionaries, Ivan declared them all to 
be rebels, and mstantly caused them en masse to be either tortured to death 
or dro-wned The inhabitants of Kolomna were similarly disposed of, merely 
because they were the dependents of a nobleman who had outgrown his 
favour. He spared neither sex nor age Many ladies were exposed in the 
streets, and then shot in the public sight. 

THE MARCH AGAINST NOVGOROD 

These atrocities, unparalleled in the annals of the world, form but the pre- 
lude to the enormous crimes of this infamous prince His march of devasta- 
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laon t?o Novgorod may be considered as the grand act of his career of blood. 
The provocation which led to the sanguinary punishment of that city was a 
falsehood invented by a profligate fellow who wanted to escape justice, and to 
take revenge upon the authorities, who had found him guilty of the commission 
of some ofiences. This criminal, knowing that Ivan rewarded all those who 
came before him with charges of disaffection, wrote a letter in the name of the 
archbishop and inhabitants of Novgorod to the king of Poland, offering to put 
the city under that monarch’s protection. This letter he carefully concealed 
behind an image of the Virgin m the church of St. Sophia, and then laid before 
the czar at Moscow a private revelation of the conspiracy which he had himself 
invented. Ivan despatched a trusty messenger to Novgorod, who discovered 
the letter in the spot to which the informer had referred, and, upon this evi- 
dence, the city was denounced to the vengeance of the select legion. But as 
it was likely that the sight of this dreadful deed would be more exciting than 
any he had hitherto witnessed, Ivan put himself at the head of his guards, 
and ia December 1569, accompanied by his son, departed from Alexandrovski 
on his mission of destruction. 

On his way he passed through the town of Klin, and exterminated the 
whole of the population. When he arrived at the city of Tver, he took up his 
quarters at a monastery outside the gates, and sent his soldiers into the city 
to massacre and plunder the inliabitants at will. The horrors of the scene 
reminded the unfortunate people of the terrible cruelties inflicted upon their 
ancestors by the khan Usbak in 1327. At some of the feats of death, Ivan 
himself assisted: and his confidential minister Skuratov secretly entered the 
cell of a monastery where the virtuous and deposed metropolitan was con- 
fined, and strangled him. 

Proceeding onwards from Tver, Ivan depopulated all the towns on his 
route to the banks of the Ilmen: and on the 2d of January his advanced 
guard entered the devoted and miserable city of Novgorod. The preparations 
made upon this occasion to ensure the complete carnage meditated by the 
tso’ant, are memorable proofs of the coolness with which the demons of the 
Opritslmina executed the will of their savage leader. They ordered the 
churches and convents to be closed, and demanded a temporary levy from 
the monks of twenty roubles per head; and such unfortunate ecclesiastics as 
were unable to comply with this exorbitant exaction were deliberately flogged 
from mornmg till night. The houses of the inhabitants were placed under 
seizure, and guarded at the entrances, and the owners thrown into chains. 
This was merely preliminary to the amval of the monarch. 

In four days afterwards Ivan and the remainder arrived, and rested within 
two versts of the city. On the following mormng all the monks who had failed 
to pay the redemption tax were taken out, beaten to death with clubs, and 
their bodies sent to their respective monasteries for interment. On the next 
day, accompanied as before by his son, Ivan made his solemn entrance at the 
head of his troops into the city. The archbishop, with the clergy, carrying 
the miraculous images, met him on the bridge, and attempted to utter the 
^eustomed benedietion j butivm, interrupting the ceremony, addressed them 
in a long harrangue, which cfmsisted of an elaborate curse against their order. 
Having satisfied his rage by the delivery of this anathema, he ordered the 
crucifix and images to be borne into the church of St Sophia, where he heard 
mass, pra 3 dng with great fervour, and then retired to the episcopal palace, 
where he sat down to dimer surrounded by his boyars. Suddenly, in the < 
midst of the feast, he started up and raised a terrible cry. The signal was 
scarcely given when his sateUites, as if by magic, appeared in a body before 
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him, and seized the archbishop, and the officers and servants. The palace and 
the cloisters were then given up to plunder. The czar’s confessor, assisted in 
the sacrilege by the master of the ceremonies, burst into the cathedral and 
carried off its sacred treasures, the rich vestments, the images, and the beUs. 
The churches and monasteries were all pillaged, and not a fragment of the 
precious accumulations of the temples and religious houses escaped the impious 
hands of the spoliators 

Next came the massacre of the inhabitants, which was conducted with the 
utmost patience and regularity. Every day from five hundred to one thou- 
sand Novgorodians were brought before Ivan and his son, and immediately 
put to death either by torture or fitre. Some were tied to sledges and dragged 
into the Volkhov; others flung over the bridge into the river — wives with 
their husbands, mothers with their tender infants; while soldiers armed with 
long sharp spears sailed on the water to pierce and hew those who attempted 
to escape by swimming. When the massacre had continued in this way for 
five weeks, Ivan drew off and visited the neighbouring monasteries, which he 
pillaged indiscriminately, levelling houses, destroyiag cattle, and burning the 
corn. He then returned to Novgorod, and inspected m person the remainmg 
work of destruction. He passed through the streets while his myrmidons 
plundered the shops and houses, which were entered by the doors or windows 
indifferently: rich sOks and furs were divided by the brutal soldiery, and all 
unavailable goods, such as hemp and wax and tallow, were either burnt or 
cast into the river. Detachments were then sent into the adjacent domains 
to plunder and murder without any respect of persons. 

Having exhausted all his arts of ruin, Ivan now relaxed, and issued a gen- 
eral pardon to the few wretched persons who survived, and to whom death 
would have been an act of mercy. He summoned them to appear before him; 
and a ghastly assemblage of skeletons, motionless and in despair, stood in the 
presence of the murderer like ghosts invoked from the grave. Untouched by 
the appalling sight, he addressed them in the mildest language, desired to have 
their prayers that he might have a long and happy reign, and took his leave 
of them in the most gracious words. Hie miseraWe inhabitants were smote 
with delirium; they looked around them in vain for the friends that had been 
sacrificed, for the houses and the wealth that had been laid waste. Sisty 
thousand victims were stretched dead m the streets of the once proud and 
opulent republic: and to complete its melancholy doom, pestilence and a 
famine succeeded, sweeping off nearly aU those who had survived the exter- 
mination of the less merciful czar. The city was now entirely depopulated, 
and presented the sepulchral aspect of a vast cemetery. 

The monster passed on to the city of Pskov, where, however, he consented 
to forego his terrible schemes of destruction, satisf 3 dng himself with plunder- 
ing the principal inhabitants. He then returned home to Moscow, loaded 
with plunder, and carrying in his train the archbishop of Novgorod, and other 
distinguished victims, whom he reserved for a public execution. 

CARNAGE IN MOSCOW 

He had no sooner arrived in Moscow than he caused several of his favourites 
to be arrested on the ground of suspicion, but really in order to mcrease the 
number of the wretches he designed to put to death, and thus, nammg a day 
for a general execution of the whole, extensive preparations were made m the 
market place to carry his inhuman project into execution. Eighteen gibbets 
were erected, numberless instruments of torture were exhibited, and a great 
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fire TOS n^e in the centre, over which a huge copper cauldron was suspended. 
The inhabitants, seeing these dreadful preliminaries, beheved that the czar’s 
object was to set the city on fire, and consign the people to death; and, flying 
from the spot, they abandoned their shops and merchandise, leaving their 
property to the mercy of the select legion. In a few hours Moscow was utterly 
deserted, and not a hvmg person was to be seen but a troop of the Opritshnina 
ranged m gloomy silence round the gibbets and blazing fire. Presently the 
beating of drums rose upon the air, and the czar was seen advancing on horse- 
back, accompanied by his favourite son, and followed by his devoted guards. 
In the rear came the spectral troop of victims, in number about three Wn- 
dred, wan and bloody, and hardly able to crawl upon the ground. On per- 
ceiving that the theatre of carnage was destitute of an audience, Ivan com- 
manded his soldiers to collect the inhabitants; and, after a short pause, find- 
ing that they did not arrive with promptitude, he went in person to demand 
their presence at the treat he had prepared for them, assuring them at the 
same time of the good-will he entertained towards them. The wretched Mus- 
covites dared not disobey him, and hurrying in terror from their biding places, 
they crowded to the scene of execution, which was speedily filled with specta- 
tors even to the roofs of the houses. Then the dreadful ntes began. The 
czar addressed the people with exclamations upon the righteousness of the 
punishments he was about to inflict, and the people, oppressed with horror, 
replied in terms of approbation. A crowd of one hundred and twenty vic- 
tims, who were declared to be less guilty than the rest, were first separated 
from the others and pardoned. Tlie condemned were called one by one, and 
some, after hearing the accusation in general terms from the lips of the czar, 
accompanied by occasional blows on the head from a whip which he held m 
his hand, were given over to the assassins, who hung them up by the feet, and 
then cut them to pieces, or plunged them haK alive into the boiling cauldron. 
These executions, wbch are too horrible to be related in detail, lasted for 
about four hours; during which time nearly two hundred victims, innocent of 
the crimes with which they were charged, suffered dpatlis of the most exquisite 
and prolonged agony 

A despotism so sanguinary and so wanton was well calculated to endanger 
the safety of those institutions which the wisdom of others had established. 
Russia, distracted through all her provmces by the atrocities of Ivan, soon 
became a prey to those unwearied foes who never lost an opportunity of 
takmg advantage of her domestic diflaeulties. The declaration of Ivan’s 
supremacy to his unfortunate subjects was, “I am your god as God is mine, 
whose throne is surrounded by archangels, as is the throne of God ” But 
this piece of blasphemy, which had the effect of making the Russians tremble, 
only inci-eased the determination of his external enemies. Sweden had 
already wrested Esthonia from him, Kettler, the last grand-master of the 
Livonian knights, satisfied himself with Courland and Semigallia; while 
Batton of Poland, the successor of Sigismund Augustus, deprived him of 
Livonia, one of the most important points in his dominions. In 1566, Ivan 
laid More an assembly of the states-general, consisting of a convocation of 
ecclesiastics, nobles, citizens, a,nd traders, a statement of his negotiations 
With Poland on the subject of Livonia; but as his real object was to assert his 
tjronnical power rather than to gain the political advantages he pointed out, 
the issue of the assembly was merely an admission from all the parties present 
that the will of the czar was indisputable, and that they had no right even to 
tender him their advice The great advantage of recovering Livonia from 
Poland was obviously to secure it as an outlet upon the Baltic for Russian 
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commerce, and as a means of opening a communication "with Europe. To 
the ^ministry of Sylvester and Adaschev belongs the credit of this admirable 
project; but a design which they would have accomplished with comparative 
facility, w^ suffered by Ivan to be wasted m fruitless contentions. 

Battori terrified Ivan m the midst of his t 3 rrannies; and the monster 
who could visit his people with such an example of cruelties, crouched before 
the king of Poland. His fear of Battori carried him to extremes. He not 
only supplicated terms at his hands, but suffered him to offer personal insults 
to the officera who represented the czar at his court. The grovelling measures 
and cowardice of Ivan disgusted his adversary, and in reply to some fresh 
instance of_ dastardly submission, Battori charged him with the grossest 
crimes — wi^ having falsified the articles of treaties, and applied inhuman 
tortmes to his peoples. The letter containing these strong, but just, animad- 
versions,^ closed with a challenge to single combat, which the poverty of the 
czar’s spirit met by renewed protestations of the most abject character. 

THE STEtrOGLE FOE LIVONIA 

At length, urged by the clamour of his advisers, Ivan organised an army 
of three hundred thousand men; but, although he could instigate and assist 
at the most revolting punishments, he shrunk from a personal share in the 
numerous petty conflicts which took place between his forces and the Livon- 
ian knights. Instead of advancing boldly upon the enemy, who could not 
have maintamed war agamst the superior numbers of the Russians, he suffered 
himself to be shielded by a jesuit, the pope’s envoy, whose intercession with 
Battori he had procured by representing, with consummate audacity, that he 
hoped to be able to effect the conversion of the Russians to Catholicism. 
Whenever he fell in with the Livonians, and the collision terminated m vic- 
tory, he committed the wildest excesses' plundered the captives of their 
wealth, which he transmitted to his own private coffers, and then sentenced 
the prisoners to be flung into boiling cauldrons, spitted on lances, or roasted 
at fires which he amused himself by stirring — while the sacrificial murders 
were in progress. Wars so irregularly conducted, and terminating in such 
frightfifi revenge could not but entail calamities upon the empire. All that 
was gained by the long struggle for Livonia, was the occasional plunder which 
Ivan appropriated to himself. 

To support the system of profligate expenditure to which the whole life 
of this extraordinary man inevitably led, he laid on the most exorbitant 
taxes, and lent himself to the most unjust monopolies. Nor was he satisfied 
with exceeding in this way the most arbitary examples that had preceded 
him; but, with a recklessness of human life, and a disregard of the common 
decencies and obligations of the worst condition of society, he proceeded to 
rifle his subjects of their private means, sometimes upon slight pretences, but 
oftener without any pretence whatever. It would almost appear that his 
appetite for sights of destruction had palled with ordinary gratification, and 
that he had jaded his invention to discover new modes of cruelty Having 
exhausted in all its varieties the mere art of slaughter, he proceeded to make 
his objects violate before his eyes the sacred feelings of nature. He demanded 
fratricide and parricide at their hands : one man was forced to kill his father, 
another his brother: eight hundred women were drowned, and, bursting into 
the houses of his victims, he compelled the survivors to point out the places 
where the remnant of their wealth was concealed His excesses carried him 
beyond all law, human and divine. He assumed the place, and even usurped 
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the attributes of the Deity, and identified himself to a proverb with the 
Creator. Not content with indulging his insane passions in the frenzy of an 
undisciplined mind, he trampled the usages of Russia under foot, and mar- 
ried seven wives — which was held by the tenets of the Greek religion to be 
a crime of great magnitude s 

PHO.TECTS OP ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND 

The unfortunate issue of the war with Sweden did not however make Ivan 
the Terrible give up the idea of compensating himself for his losses, he con- 
tinued to seek for alliances with European states. With this object Theodore 
Pissemski was sent to England in 1582 with instructions to endeavour to bring 
about a close alliance with Elizabeth agamst his enemy the king of Poland, 
and at the same time to enter into matrimonial negotiations for the czar with 
the queen’s relative, Maria Hastings. The English would not entertain 
either project, but only sought to obtain an exemption from entry duties 
for their trade with Russia. In 1583 Jeremiah Bowes was sent to l^oscow 
from England with the delicate mission of attaining this object The nego- 
tiations dragged on a long time; first the czar sent away Bowes and then 
recalled him again, and in fact they had not come to an end before the death 
of Ivan the Terrible.^ 


DEATH OF IVAN THE TERRIBLE 

We have already seen what was the life of Ivan* we shall now see its 
ending — which was equally astonishing — desirable indeed for mankind, 
but terrifying to the imagination, for the tyrant died as he had lived, that is, 
exterminating men, although in contemporary narratives there is no mention 
of his last victims.^ Strong in bodily constitution, Ivan had hoped for a long 
life; but what bodily strength could -withstand the furious rage of the passions 
that agitated the sombre existence of the tyrant? The contmued outbursts 
of -wrath and fear, the racking of the unrepentant conscience, the odious 
transports of abominable sensuality, the torments of shame, the impotent 
fury at the reverses of his arms, finally the horrible remembrance of the 
murder of his own son, had exhausted the measure of Ivan’s strength. At 
times he experienced a pamful languor, the precursory symptom of dissolu- 
tion, but he struggled agamst it and did not noticeably weaken untU the 
winter of the year 1584 At that time a comet appeared m the sky between 
the churches of Ivan the Great and of the Annunciation, which had the form 
of a cross. Curious to see it, Ivan went out on the red staircase, gazed at it 
long, grew pale, and said to those around him- “there is the portent of my 
death.” Pursued by this idea, it is said that he caused astrologers and pre- 
tended magicians to be sought for throughout Russia and Lapland, brought 
together about sixty of -them, assigned to them a house in Moscow, and'daily 
sent his favourite Belski, to confer with them concerning the comet. Soon 
he fell dangerously ill. It is said that the astrologers predicted his death 
on the 18th of March. During February he was still able to occupy himself 
with affairs, but on the 10th of March a courier was despatched to delay the 
arrival of the Lithuanian ambassador who was on his way to Moscow, by 
reason of the illness of the czar. Ivan himself had given the order; he had 
still hopes of recovery, nevertheless he called together the boyars and com- 

* Oderborn says that a few days before bis death Ivan bad six noblemen executed. In 
other narratives it is only said that he destroyed men up to the very end of his life. 
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manded tl^t his will and testament should be written down. He declared 
the czarevitch Theodore heir to the throne and monarchy, and chose well- 
known men for councillors to watch over the prosperity of the state and 
lighten for Theodore (who was feeble both in mmd and body) the burden of 
the cares of the state; these men were. Prince Ivan Petrovftch Shuiski (the 
famous defender of Pskov), Ivan Mstislavski, son of a niece of the grand 
prince Vasili, Nikita Romanovitch luriev (brother of Ivan’s first wife, the 
virtuous Anastasia), Boris Godunov, and Belski To the young Dmitri and 
his mother he assigned the town of Ughtch as appanage, the boy’s education 
to be exclusively confided to Belski. He declared his gratitude to all his 
boyars and voyevods, calling them his friends and companions in arms in 
the conquest of unbelieving kingdoms, in the victories gained over the kn^hts 
of the Livonian order, the khan, and the sultan. He exhorted Theodore 
to rule piously, lovingly and mercifully, advising him and the five chief 
dignitaries of the state to avoid war with Christian powers. He spoke of the 
disastrous consequences of the wars with Lithuania and Sweden, deplored 
the exhaustion of Russia, enjoined a reduction of the taxes and the liberation 
of all captives, even of the Lithuanian and Gerrftan prisoners. 

The stren^h of the sick man presently left him; his thoughts were 
beclouded; stretched in unconsciousness upon his bed, Ivan called loudly for 
his murdered son, imagined he saw him and spoke to him tenderly. On the 
17th of March he felt better from the effects of a warm bath, so that he com- 
manded the Lithuanian ambassador to come without delay from Mozhaisk 
to Moscow. The next day (if Horsey is to be believed) he said to Belski, 
“Go and tell those liars, the astrologers, that they shall die. according to 
their fables I am to die now, but I feel a great deal better.”' But, answered 
the astrologers, the day has not yet passed. A bath was again prepared for 
the czar a which he remained about three hours, then he lay down on his bed 
and rested. Soon he asked for a chessboard, and sitting up in bed in his 
dressing-gown, he himself set up the chessmen and wanted to play with 
Belski.^ Suddenly he fell back and closed his eyes for all eternity. The 
doctors rubbed him with strengthening fluids, while the metropolitan — 
probably fulfilling the wil of Ivan that had been long known to him — read 
the prayers for the taking of orders over the dying man, giving him the mon- 
astic names of Jona. During these moments a deep silence reigned through- 
out the palace and the capital; people waited in expectancy, but nobody 
dared to ask. Ivan lay already dead, yet he appeared still terrible to the 
surrounding courtiers, who for a long time could not believe their eyes and 
did not announce his death. On the third day magnificent obsequies took 
place in the church of St. Michael. 

Karamzin’s estimate oe ivan 

Amidst the various and heavy trials imposed by destiny on Russia, 
besides the miseries of the feudal or appanage system, besides the Mon- 
golian yoke, Russia had also to bear the ferocity of the autocrat-tormentor: 
yet she preserved her love for autocracy, believing that plagues, earthquakes 
and tyrants are sent by God. Instead of breakmg the iron sceptre in the 
hands of Ivan, she bore for twenty-four years with the destroyer, arming 
• herself solely with prayer and patience m order that in happier times she 
might have a Peter the Great, a Catherine II (history does not like to name 

‘ Tlie historian Kostomarov relates that Ivan could not set the king in its place and fell 
back dead as he endeavoured to do so. 
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the living*). Magnanimously submissive, the martyrs died on the scaffold 
like the Greeks at Thermopylae, for their country, their faith and fealty, 
without thought of rebellion or riot. In order to excuse Ivan’s cruelties 
some foreign historians have spoken of plots and conspiracies against which 
they were directed; but such plots only existed in the troubled mind of the 
czar, as all our chronicles and state papers bear witness. The clergy, the 
boyars, the prominent citizens would not have called forth the wild beast 
from his lair of Alexandrovski, if they had had thoughts of the treachery 
imputed to them with as much absurdity as witchcraft. No, the tiger 
gorged himself with the blood of the lambs, and his victims, castmg a last 
glance on the distressful earth, demanded from their contemporaries and 
from posterity both justice and compassionate remembrance. 

In spite of all speculative explanations, the character of Ivan, a virtuous 
hero in his youth, and an insatiable, bloody tyrant in the years of his man- 
hood and old age, remains an enigma, and we should doubt the truth of the 
most trustworthy narratives concerning him, if the history of other nations 
did not show us equally astonishing examples; if for instance Caligula, at 
first a model for sovereigns and afterwards a monster of cruelty — if Nero, 
the pupil of the wise Seneca, an object of love and an object of loathing, 
had not reigned at Rome 

Thus Ivan possessed a superior intellect, he was not imeducated, and 
his knowledge was united to an uncommon gift of speech, yet he was the 
shameless slave of the most abominable vices. He had an unusudly fine mem- 
ory, he knew the Bible by heart, he was also well acquainted with Greek and 
Roman history, besides the history of his own country, and oply used his 
knowledge in order to give the most absurd interpretations in favour of 
tyranny. He boasted of his firmness and self control, because he could laugh 
loudly in the hour of fear and of inward uneasiness. He boasted of his 
clemency and generosity, because he enriched his favourites with the pos- 
sessions of the boyars and citizens who had fallen into disgrace. He boasted 
of his justice, and punished with equal satisfaction the mentorious and the 
criminal. He boasted of his sovereign spirit and of knowing how to main- 
tain the sovereign dignity, ordering that an elephant which had been sent 
to him from Persia should be cut to pieces because the animal would not kneel 
before him, and cruelly punishing the imfortunate courtiers who dared to 
play at cards or chess better than his majesty. Finally he prided himself 
on his deep statecraft in exterminating systematically, at certain fixed epochs, 
with cold blooded calculation, some of the most illustrious families under 
the pretext of their being dangerous to the royal power; raising to their 
rank new and mean families, touching with his destroying hand even the 
future, for like a swarm of famine-brmgmg insects, the band of informers, 
of calumniators, of “opntchmki”^ that he had formed, left, as they disap- 
peared, the seed of evil among the people, and if the yoke of Bati had lowered 
the spirit of the Russians, there is no doubt that the reign of Ivan did nothing 
to raise it. 

But justice must be rendered even to a tjurant: even in the extremity 
of evil, Ivan at times seems the phantom, as it were, of a great monarch, 
zealous, unwearying, often showing proofs of great penetration in state 
matters For valour he liked to compare himself to Alexander of Macedonia, 
although there was not a shadow of courage in his soul: yet he was a con- * 
queror; m his outward policy he followed unswervingly the great 

r A compliment to Alexander I, tlie author’s patron,] 

^Tlie life guards of Ivan the Terrible. 
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of Ills grandfather. He wanted justice to be obseiwed in the tribunals, 
and not frequently himself examined the lawsuits, listened to complaints, 
read every paper laid before him, and was prompt in his decisions He 
pimished the oppressors of the people, unscrupulous functionaries, and ex- 
tortioners, both corporally and by putting them to shame (he had them 
clothed in sumptuous at- 
tire, seated in carts and 
driven by the hangmen 
through the streets). He 
forbade all drunken ex- 
cesses and only allowed the 
people to divert themselves 
m the public houses dur- 
ing the Easter holidays and 
at Christmastide; at every 
other time drunken people 
were sent to prison Al- 
though he did not like dar- 
ing reproaches, yet at times 
Ivan detested coarse flat- 
tery; of the latter we will 
give an instance : The voye- 
vods, the princes Shtcher- 
bati and Iri Boriatinski, 
who had been ransomed 
by the czar from captivity 
m Lithuania, were hon- 
oured with his favour, were 
given presents, and had 
the distinction of dining 
with him. He questioned Cathedkal op St basil, Moscow 

about Lithuania. (Bnllt by Ivan the Temble, who considered it so DeanMnl that he had the 
biltcnerbatl spoke tiie architect’s ejes put out that he miglit not btuld another) 

truth, but Boriatmski lied 

shamelessly, averring that the king had neither troops nor fortresses and 
trembled at the name of Ivan. “Poor king'” said Ivan quietly, shakmg 
his head: “how I pity thee!” and suddenly seizing his staff he broke it to 
splinters over Boriatinski’s back, sa 3 dng: “Take that, you shameless 
fellow, for your flagrant l 3 dng!” 

Ivan was distinguished by a wise tolerance in matters of religion (except- 
ing that of the Jews); but although he at first allowed the Lutherans and 
the Calvinists to have churches in Moscow, five years later he ordered their 
churches to be burned. It is possible, however, that he had heard of the 
people’s dissatisfaction and was afraid of some scandal; in any case he did 
not hinder their meeting for worship in the houses of their pastors. He 
was fond of disputing with learned Germans upon matters of faith and was 
not angry at contradiction* thus in the year 1570 he had a solemn discussion 
in the palace of the Kremlin with the Lutheran theologian Rotsita, whopi 
he accused of heresy Rotsita was seated before him on a raised platform 
covered with rich carpets; he spoke boldly in defence of the dogmas of. the 
Augsburg Confession, and was honoured with tokens of the czar’s favour. 

Ivan evinced esteem for the arts and sciences, show'ing marks of favour 
to educated foreigners. Although he did not found academies, yet he con- 
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tributed to popular education by increasing the number of ecclesiastical 
schools where the laity also could study readmg, wntmg, religion, and even 
history, and in particular prepare to become clerks in the chanceries; to the 
shame of the boyars, many of whom were not yet able to write. Finally 
Ivan is famous m Russian history as a lawgiver and organiser of the state / 

IVAN THE TERRIBLE COMPARED WITH PETER THE GREAT 

Deeply tragic were the life and destiny of Ivan the Terrible! As we 
penetrate into the full signification of his work, we are involuntarily drawn 
to the comparison which suggests itself between him and the hero czar of 
the eighteenth century. It was not without reason that, according to tra- 
dition, Peter looked upon Ivan as his precursor: they_ had both entertained, 
the same projects. Even in the circumstances of their childhood and early 
youth there were points of resemblance; but Ivan had not a tender, loving 
mother at his side, and this difference was an essential one. There is also 
another very essential difference: by nature Ivan was a man of naore abstract 
character, less capable of and less inclined to practical activity; for this 
reason he at times confided in others, then suddenly became suspicious, 
but never acted himself. It appeared to him that the duty; of & czar was 
only to direct the activity of others. Although this is a true view in ordinary 
times, it may sometimes become a false one, and Peter served Russia as much 
with the carpenter’s hatchet as he did with the sword of Pultowa. The 
practical Peter believed in his people, and if at times he overstramed the 
bow, yet it was as if he felt that matters would adjust themselves. Ivan lost 
faith in everything and everyone; it may also be added that Peter thought 
less of himself and in this respect he was larger mmded than his terrible 
predecessor. The painful impression produced on the historian by Ivan’s 
trying to secure a refuge in England, hp,s no parallel in the life of Peter. 
Also, however terrible were the executions and punishments in the time of 
Peter, and although at tunes there may be observed in them signs of personal 
irritation, yet the impression produced by the narrative of the devastations 
in Novgorod is still more distressing. Practical statesmen never go to such 
lengths as abstract theorists’ Peter never entered into theoretical contro- 
versies, which were foreign to his nature. For the same reason Peter, how- 
ever well disposed he might be towards foreigners, always counted himself 
a Russian, while Ivan took pleasure in tracmg the descent of his race from 
Csesar Augustus. It was also fdr this reason that Peter could not entirely 
abase himself in sensual delights; he had too much work on his hands; his 
was a practical, not a contemplative nature And this is one of the priacipal 
causes of Peter’s success and Ivan’s failure; another and more important 
reason hes in the fact that Russia was weaker in the time of the Terrible 
czar than in the time of Peter the Great.^ 
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Ivan left two sons, Feodor and Dmitri, the first of whom, at twenty-two 
years of age, succeeded him. The second, bom in 1581, was sprung from a 
seventh marriage, contracted by Ivan m contempt of the canons of the Greek 
church, which recognises no union as legitimate after the fourth widowhood. 
Notwithstandmg this circumstance, the right of Dmitri to the title of czare- 
vitch was not disputed, and he was even regarded as the presumptive heir to 
the crown, as the feeble health of Feodor rendered it extremely probable that 
he would die without issue. 

The character of the new czar contrasted strangely with that of his father. 
Gentle and timid as a child, and devout even to superstition, Feodor spent his 
days in prayer, or in listening to and commenting upon pious legends. He 
was constantly to be seen in the churches, and he frequently took delight in 
ringing the bells himself, to call the faithful to divine service. “ He is a sacri- 
stan,” said Ivan the Terrible, “ not a czarevitch ” When not engaged in 
devotional exercises, Feodor used to shut himself up with his buffoons, or 
else, from a balcony, he would watch his huntsmen combating with bears. 
To a mind so weak, the cares of government were insupportable; and he 
therefore lost no time in transferring them to one of his own favourites, the 
boyard Bons Godunov, his brother-in-law He first bestowed upon him the 
office of master of the horse, and attached to that title many important duties 
and immense power. Shortly afterwards, by a public confession of his own 
incapacity, he appointed him 'pravitel, or regent of the empire » 
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CHABACTER OF BORIS GODUNOV 

From that time on, for eighteen years, the destiny of the Russian monarchy 
and people was bound up with the personality of Boris Godunov. His family 
traced its origin from the Tatar prince ( mourza) Tchet, who in the fourteenth 
century had been baptised in the horde by the metropolitan Peter and had 
settled in Russia under the name of Zacharias. The Tpatski monastery, erected 
by him near Kostroma, was a monument of the piety of the newly baptised 
Tatar; it became the holy place of his descendants, who provided for it by 
their offerings and were buried there. The grandson of Zacharias, Ivan 
Godum, was the forefather of that branch of the family of Prince Tchet which 
from the appeBation of Godum received the name of Godunov. The pos- 
terity of Godum flourished remarkably; the Godunovs owned estates, but 
they did not play an important r61e in Russian history until the time when 
one of the great-grandsons of the first Godunov had the honour of becoming 
the father-in-law of the czarevitch Feodor Ivanovitch. Then there appeared 
at the court of Ivan the Terrible the brother of Feodor’s wife, Boris, who 
was married to a daughter of the czar’s favourite, Maluta Skuratov. Ivan 
liked him. The exaltation of persons and families through relationship with 
the czaritsas was a very ordinary occurrence in the history of Moscow, but 
such exaltation was often precarious. The relatives of Ivan’s wives were^ 
destroyed as freely as the other victims of his bloodthirstiness. Boris him-’ 
self, by his nearness to the czar, was in imminent peril, and it is reported that 
Ivan wounded him badly with his staff when Bons interceded for the czare- 
vitch Ivan, murdered by his father. But the czar himself lamented his son 
and afterwards showed Boris even greater favour for his boldness, which 
nevertheless cost him some months’ illness. But towards the end of his life 
Ivan, under the influence of other favourites, began to look askance at Boris, 
and perhaps things might have gone badly with Godunov had not Ivan died 
suddenly 

After Ivan’s death Boris found himself in a position such as had never 
before been occupied by a subject in the empire of Moscow. The feeble- 
minded Feodor had become czar, and as he could not in any case have ruled 
himself, he was obliged to give up his power to that one among his immediate 
entourage who proved himself the most capable and crafty. Such a one in 
the court circles of that time was Boris. At the time of Ivan’s death he was 
thirty-two years of age; of a handsome presence, distinguished for his remark- 
able gift of speech, intelhgent, prudent, but egotistical to'a high degree. All 
his activity was directed to the serving of his own interests, to his enrichment, 
to the increase of his power, to the exaltation of his family. He understood 
how to wait, to take advantage of propitious moments, to remain in the shade 
or advance to the front when either manoeuvre seemed opportune, to put on 
the mask of piety and of every virtue, to show kmdness and mercy, and 
where it was necessary severity and harshness. Ever deliberate, he never 
gave way to enthusiastic impulses and always acted with reflection. Like all 
such characters, he was ready to do good if good did not stand in the way of 
his jiersonal interests; neither did he stop at any wickedness or crime if he 
considered it necessary for the furtherance of his personal advantages, and 
least of all when it was a question of personal safety. '' 

'There was nothing creative jn his nature. He was incapable of becoming 
the propagator of any idea or th« guide of men into new pathways; egostis- 
tical natures are not fitted for such tasks As regent of the state he was not 
far-seeing, but only apprehended proximate circumstances, and could only 
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take advantage of them for close and pre-eminently self-centered aims. The 
lack of a good education still further narrowed the horizon of his vision, 
although his strong cocoon sense enabled him to understand the profitable- 
ness of acquaintance with the west for the furtherance of his power. All the 
good of which his mind was capable was frustrated by his narrow egotism 
and the extraordinary mendacity that penetrated his whole being and was 
reflected in all his actions. This last quality, however, had become a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the people of Moscow at that period. The seeds 
of this vice had long existed, but they were in a very great measure fostered 
and developed by the reign of Ivan the Terrible, who was himself falsehood 
personified. By creating the oprUchmki Ivan had armed the Russians 
agamst one_ another, and taught them to look for favour or safety in the 
rum of their neighbours; by punisliments and executions for imaginary 
crimes, he had taught tliem to give false information; and by perpetrating 
the most inhuman villanies for pure diversion, he had educated those around 
him in heartlessness and cruelty. Respect for right and morality vanished 
after the czar, who according to the national ideal should be the guardian of 
both, had organised before the eyes of his subjects such spectacles as the . 
baiting of innocent persons by bears or the public torture of naked girls, while 
at the same time he observed the strictest rules of monastic piety. In moments 
of personal danger everyone naturally thinks only of himself; but when such 
moments were prolonged for Russians into decades, it is comprehensible that 
a generation of self-seeking and hard-hearted egotists must have arisen, whose 
whole thought and aspiration were directed to the preservation of their own 
safety — a generation for whom, in spite of the outward observance of the 
customary forms of piety, lawfulness, and morality, there remamed no inward 
righteousness. He who was clever beyond the average, was boimd to become 
a model of falsity, it was an epoch when the mind, rivetted in the narrow 
fetters of the selt-mterested motives inherent in the whole contemporary 
sphere of existence, could only show its activity in the attainment of its per- 
sonal aims by means of deceit. Desperate diseases of human society, like 
physical illnesses, are not quickly cured when the general conditions of life 
contribute not to the cessation but rather to 9ie prolongation of the 
unhealthy state; the terrible phenomena of the “ troubled times ” can be 
explained only as the outbreaking of the hidden corruptions accumulated 
during the awful period of the tjranny of Ivan the Terrible. 

The mendacity which constituted a feature of the period is powerfully 
reflected in the contemporary Russian sources of information, and it would 
be easy to fall into error and inaccurate inferences if we were to trust to them 
and accept their guidance; fortunately the evident contradictions and absurd- 
ities into which they fall sufficiently testify to their untruthfulness.c 

WAR WITH SWEDEN 

Russia boasted of her power, having in reality the largest army in Europe, 
yet a part of old Russia was in Sweden’s power. The peace concluded with 
Kmg John expired at the beginning of the year 1590. The second interview 
with the ambassadors on the borders of the Plusa was fruitless, the Swedes 
having refused to restore their conquests. Under such circumstances no under- 
standing could be arrived at. Sweden proposed a mere exchange, giving 
up Koporie tor Sumersk on the banks of the Neva. John complained that 
the Russians annoyed Finland by incursions, ravaging the land like tigers. 
Feodor lejiroached the voyevods for their brigandage in the Zaonega, Olonetz, 
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Ladoga, and Dvina countries. During the summer of 1589 they came from 
Caianie to pillage the lands belonging to the convents of Sklovetzk, Petchensk, 
Kola, Kereta, and Kovda, seizing as booty more than half a milhon of silver 
roubles in cash. In engaging the king to make concessions, the czar spoke 
to him of his great allies, the emperor and the shah. But John answered 
ironically: “lam delighted to see you now know your weakness and wait 

for help from others. We shall see 
what kind of aid our relation Rudolph 
will give you. As for ourselves, we 
do not need allies to finish you off.” 
Notwithstanding this insolence, John 
asked for a third interview with the 
ambassadors. But Feodor declared 
to him that neither peace nor a truce 
was wanted unless the Swedes would 
jield, besides the lands belonging to 
Novgorod which they had invaded, 
Revel and all Esthonia. In short, 
Russia declared war. 

Up to that time, Godunov had 
only shone by his genius in interior 
and exterior politics. Always pru- 
dent and inclined to peace, not war- 
like nor aspiring to glory through 
arms, he yet wished to prove that his 
love of peace did not arise from cow- 
ardice on this occasion when, without 
being ashamed or failing in the sacred 
use of power, bloodshed could not be 
avoided. To fulfil this duty he em- 
ployed every means necessary to en- 
sure success. He put on the field (if 
on^ can credit official documents of 
the time) nearly three hundred thou- 
sand fighters, infantry and cavalry, 
with three hundred pieces of artil- 
lery. All the boyars, all the czare- 
vitches (Muhammed, Koul of Siberia, 
Rouslanei son of Kaiboula, and Ou- 
raze Magmet of the Kirghiz), the 
voyevods of countries near ana far, 
towns and hamlets where they lived in quiet, were obliged to be at a certain 
time under the_ royal flag; for the pacific Feodor, having left — not'Without 
regret — his religious occupations, himself headed his army. This was just 
what Godunov needed to animate the troops and hinder senseless disputes 
among the principal digmtaries concerning ancient lineage and precedence. 

Prince Feodor Mstislavski commanded the grand army, the advance guard 
was under Prmce Dmitri Khvorostinin, a voyevod distinguished for talent 
and courage. _ Godunov and Feodor Romanov-Turiev (descended from the 
illustrious Philarete), the czar’s second cousin, were combmed with him under 
the title court voyevods. The czarina Irene followed her husband from 
Moscow as far as Novgorod, where the monarch assigned the destination of 
the troops. He ordered some to march to Flanders beyond the Neva; others 
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to Esthonia as far as the coast; he himself at the head of the principal army 
set out on the 18th of January, 1590, against Narva, It was a hard cam- 
paign on account of the severe cold, but distinguished by the zeal of the 
troops. The Russians marched to retake what was theirs, and, on the 27th 
of January, seized Jama. Twenty thousand Swedes, as many cavalry as 
infantry, commanded by Gustav Baner, met Prince Dmitri Khvorostinin 
near Narva, but were defeated and driven back into the town, which was full 
of people but destitute of [provisions. That was why Ban4r, having left the 
necessary number of soldiers in the fortress, fled during the night and 
went to Vesemberg, pursued by the Russian Asiatic cavalry, and left all 
his baggage and artillery. Among the prisoners were several Swedes of dis- 
tinction. 

On the 4th of February the Russians besieged Narva, and having man- 
aged. by a vigourous bombardment to make three breaches demanded a sub- 
mi^ion. The commander, Charles Horn, called them on to the assault and 
valiantly repulsed the enemy. The voyevods Saburov and Prince Ivan 
Tokmakov, as well as certain boyar children, Strelitz, and Mordiren, and 
Tcherckess women and soldiers perished in the breach. Nevertheless, this 
affair, however brilliant for the Swedes, could not save the town: the can- 
nonade did not cease; walls were tottering and the Russian troops prepared 
for a new assault on the 21st of February. Even at this epoch the Russians 
ravaged Esthonia without opposition as far as Revel, and in Finland as far 
as the Abo, for King John had more pride than forces. Then negotiations 
were opened. Russia demanded Narva and all Esthonia in return for peace 
from the Swedes; but the czar, “ yielding to the Christian insistance of God- 
unov,” as it is said in official documents, contented himself with re-estab- 
lishing the former frontier. 

On the 22nd, of February Horn, in the king’s name, concluded a peace for 
one year, yielding the czar Jama, Ivangorod, and Koporie, with all stores and 
war ammunition. It was agreed to fix the fate of Esthonia at a nearby meet- 
ing of Russians and Swedes, by promising to yield to Russia even Karelia^ 
Narva, and other Esthonian towns. Russia gained in glory by her modera- 
tion. Feodor, after leaving the voyevods in the three fortresses taken, has- 
tened to return to Novgorod and his wife, and go thence with her to Moscow 
to celebrate a victory over those same European powers with which his father, 
doubtful of his military skill, had warned him not to engage. The clergy, 
headed by the cross, came to meet the sovereign outside the town; and the 
metropolitan, Job, in a pompous discourse compared him to Constantine the 
Great and Vladimir, accordmg him thanks in the name of country and church 
for having driven the infidels from the heart of Holy Russia, also for hav- 
ing re-estabhshed the altars of the true God in the town of Ivan III and m 
the old Slav possessions of Ilmen. 

Soon Swedish [perfidy gave new. and important success to the arms of the 
pacific Feodor. King John, accusing Horn of cowardice, declared that the 
convention signed by him was incriminating. He reinforced his troops in 
Esthonia, and sent two seigneurs, lieutenants from Upsala and Vestergot, to 
the moutlis of the Plusa, there to have an interview with Prince Feodor 
Mstislavski and a member of the Pissemski council, not to give Esthonia to 
Russia, but to exact that Jama, Ivangorod, and Koporie should be returned. 
At this news not only Feodor’s ambassadors but even the Swiss soldiers 
showed their discontent. Ranged on the other side of the Plusa they called 
on the Russians, but Russia desired no more slaughter, and they forced their 
plenipotentiaries to forego their pretentions, so that nothing but peace was 
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sought and they ended by consenting to yield all Karelia to Russia. But 
she insisted on having Nari'a, and the ambassadors separated. 

That same night the Swiss general, Joran Boye, treacherously besieged 
Ivangorod whilst the terms of the Narva convention had not yet expired. 
But the intrepid voyevod Ivan Saburov completely defeated, by a vigourous 
sortie not only General Boy4 but the duke of Sudermania joined with him. 
The principal Moscow army was at Novgorod but was not in time to help. 
They found the fortress already delivered and saw only from a distance the 
enemy fleeing.<^ 


SEEPDOM 

It was Boris Godunov, to whom his contemporaries give the title Lieuten- 
ant of the Empire, who in reality introduced into it the attachment of serfs 
to the soil. Up tiU then the peasants, using and abusing the faculty of pass- 
ing from one estate to another, had changed masters on every occasion; and 
many were the inconveniences which resulted, notably this that they accus- 
tomed themselves to no given situation with its climate, men, and accessories, 
were not attached to the ground, and remained strangers to the locality they 
inhabited. Boris was besieged with the landowners’ complaints on this 
subject, and saw, besides, that the cultivators themselves, frequently deceived 
in their hope of finding a better landlord, would then abandon themselves to 
discouragement; and this engendered poverty, increased the number of vaga- 
bonds and the lowest classes, and caused numerous habitations, well suited 
to shelter field-labourers, to be deserted, become dilapidated, and fall into 
ruin. Boris had favoured agriculture by releasing the peasants on the czar’s 
estates, and perhaps those on his own, from the tax. His intentions were 
doubtless benevolent: his aim was to unite the labourers and the landlords 
as by a family tie, and to augment the well-being of both, by establishing 
between them an indissoluble community of interest to their mutual advan- 
tage. It was in this hope that he instituted the law of 1592 or 1693, by 
which the peasant’s undisputed right to liberty of removal ( vykhod) was 
suppressed 

We may, however, believe that Boris had still another motive. In a 
country of the extent of R^sia and administered as she was, the government 
had some difficulty in keeping up direct relations with the peasants who were 
bound to pay it the tax and to provide for the recruiting of the army, which 
had recently been transformed like the rest. The government was then very 
■glad to avail itself of the nobles as intermediaries and enlightened executors 
of its orders. Consequently it made them its delegates for the administra- 
tion and police, an arrangement which simplified the machinery; and the 
nobles, acting in their own most apparent interests, must have afterwards 
pushed matters to extremes. However that may be, the peasants were now 
inscribed in review books and forbidden to go away from their commune 
except by the authority of their lord. In spite of the discontent which this 
measure produced, it was further strengthened by the ukase of the 21st of 
November, 1597, relative to fugitive peasants, of which there were a great 
number in consequence of these legal prescriptions, so evidently contrary to 
the temperament and genius of the nations. Those who had hired them- 
selves out for a certain time were forbidden to redeem themselves from the 
effects of this new rSgime, even by reimbursing the sum stipulated as the 
price of hire. What was more, these peasants who had disposed of their 
persons by contract were not the only ones affected by these laws of oppres- 
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Sion: they touched even the freemen who, without having signed any engage- 
ment, happened to be in the service of the landlords. If they had b^n there 
for more than three months, they were obliged to remain permanently, and 
where their time of service was not so long all they gained was the power of 
choosing between the last lord and another, but always renouncing the right 
of being theur own masters A new ukase ordamed that all boyars, princes, 
nobles, the military and legal classes, etc., should present, on account of the 
individuals in their service, present or in the course of flight, their letters of 
serfdom, in order to have them inscribed in the registers of the chamber for 
the regulation of serfs. 

The measure once taken, Godunov, who wished to be agreeable to the 
mass of the rural proprietors, gave it all the extension possible; still, at the 
same time he declared the emancipated to be free forever, as well as their 
wives and their children; this last, however, was a very feeble amelioration 
of an evidently iniquitous law, which did not fail to produce extreme indigna- 
tion in the whole rural population. In various places the peasants protested 
by flight against the tyranny exercised over them by a power whose despotism 
had never gone so far. Want was doubtless not long m bringing the greater 
part back to their abandoned homes, or they were constrained to return by 
armed force; but St. George’s day, the date when this law of enslavement 
was put into execution, was graven in their memories as a day of ill-omen; the 
people have never pardoned it for its disgrace and will perhaps continue to 
curse it, although the day of reparation is come at last._ But tne peasant was 
not the only one to suffer; the great number of men in flight gave occasion 
to a thousand ruinous suits between landowners; they accused each other of 
offering an asylum to the fugitives and of keeping them in concealment. The 
evil was so great, says the historian upon whose narratives ours is based, that 
Boris, though unwilling to abolish a law passed from good motives, decided 
at least to declare that it should be only temporary, and, by an ukase of the 
21st of November, 1601, he authorised the peasants of boyars’ children, and 
of other nobles of the secondary classes, to return, within a fixed period, from 
one proprietor to another of the same rank; not more than two at a time, 
however, and exception being made of the Moscow district. On the other 
hand, he ordered the peasants belonging to the boyars and other great nobles, 
and those of the crown, the bishoprics, and the convents, not to stir durmg 
this same year 1601, but to remain in their respective habitations. Karamzin 
adds that the sensation produced by all this was such that Boris was person- 
ally affected by it. It is asserted, he says, that the abolition of the old rigime 
and the uncertainty of the new, a source of discontent to so many, exercised 
a great influence over the fate of the unfortunate Godunov. In the end he 
seems to have left the matter in suspense, and it was Prince Chuiski who, 
raised to the throne under the name of Vasili (V) Ivanovitch, consummated 
the social revolution we are speaking of, b 3 r his ukase of the 9th of March, 
1607, confirming that of 1593 and, in addition, laying down the penalties to 
be inflicted on whoever should give asylum to the fugitives. The lot was 
cast — the peasant had lapsed into a serf attached to the soil.® 

DEATH OE DMITRI (1591 A.D.) 

Boris desired above all things to be feared, but he did not disdain a cer- 
tain amount of popularity for his family; and he left no_ means uittried to 
render his sister Irene dear to the Russian people All rigourous measures 
were executed in the name of the czar, and by order of the regent; but acts 
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of clemency and favours of every kind were ascribed to the intercession of 
the czarina Irene, who, indeed, was always a_ docile instrument in the hands 
of her brother. She acted and thought only in obedience to his inspirations, 
blending with great simplicity of heart her respect and admiration of Boris 
with the passionate love which she felt for Feodor. 

The intimidated boyars were reduced to silence. Dmitri, still a child, 
could cause no apprehension; but his mother, the czarina-dowager, Maria 
Fyodorovna, and his three uncles, Michael, Gregoi^, and .^drew Nagoi, might 
perhaps attempt to avail 'themselves of their alliance with the. reigning fam- 
ily. Boris therefore banished them to the town of Uglitch, which had been 
assigned as an appanage to young Dmitri by the will of Ivan; and, under 
the pretext of intrusting them with the education of the czarevitch, he kept 
them there in a kind of exile. 

At Uglitch, in 1591, Dmitri, at ten years of age, had his little court — his 
jiltsy (children brought up with the young princes), and his great officers, 
among whom the regent had doubtless introduced many a spy. The pensions 
of the young prince and his family were jiaid and. controlled by a deah,_ or sec- 
retary of chancery, named Michael Bitiagovski, a creature of Boris; and 
between this functionary and the Nagoi there naturally arose frequent dis- 
cussions, which increased in bitterness from day to day. Strong in the 
authority with which the regent had invested him, the secretary delighted 
to cavil at aU the pretensions of the family of the czarevitch. It seemed his 
constant aim, by the incessant renewal of petty vexations, to make them 
feel that their fortime had greatly declined since the death of Ivan the Ter- 
rible. To the complaints which they laid before the czar, Bitiagovski replied 
by denouncing any imprudent expressions that might have escaped from the 
Nagoi during their exile. If we may believe the rej)ort of the secretary of 
chancery, the czarevitch already exhibited the ferocious instmcts and cruel 
tastes of his father. He took pleasure in nothing, it was said, but in seeing 
animals beaten, or else in mutilating them with a refinement of barbarity. 
It is related that, one winter’s day, when playing with some children of his 
own age, he constructed several figures of men out of the snow in the court- 
yard of his palace. To each of these he gave the name of one of the great 
functionaries of the empire; and the largest of all he called Boris. Then 
seizing a wooden sabre, he knocked off either their arms or their heads. 
“ When I am a man,” said the child, “ that is how I will treat them.” These 
and similar anecdotes were carefully collected and commented upon at Mos- 
cow. Perhaps they may have been invented by the agents of Boris, in order 
to render the Nagoi odious to the Russian nobility; or perhaps, educated as 
he was by servants and courtiers in disgrace, the young prince repeated only 
too faithfully the lessons which he was taught. 

The hopes and fears occasioned by his education were, however, speedily 
dissipated by the sudden death of Dmitri. His end was strange, and it is 
difficult to say whether it was the result of an accident or of a crime. On 
the 15th of May, 1591, the czarevitch, whom his mother had just left for a 
moment, was amusing himself with four children, his pages or ‘jiltsy, in the 
courtyard of his palace — a spacious enclosure which contained several sep- 
arate dwelling houses, built irregularly in various parts. He was stiU attended 
by Vasilissa volokhov his governess, his nurse, and a chambermaid. It is 
probable that they niay have lost sight of him for a moment. Accordmg to 
the unaaimous testimony of the three women and of the pages, he was hold- 
ing a knife, which he was amusing himself by sticking into the ground, or 
with which he was cuttmg a piece of wood. On a sudden, the nurse looked 
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around, and saw hm weltering in his blood. He had a large wound in his 
throat, and he expired without uttering a word. On hearing the cries of the 
nurse, the czarina ran up, and in the first transports of her despair exclaimed 
that her son had been assassinated. She flew upon the governess, whose duty 
it was to take care of him, and beat her furiously with a heavy stick, accusing 
her of having admitted the murderers who had just slain her son. At the 
same time, as her thoughts doubtless turned to her recent quarrels with 
Bitiagovski, she invoked upon that man the vengeance of her brothers and 
of the servants of her household. 

Michael Nagoi now came up, having just left the dinner table, in’ a state 
of intoxication, according to the testimony of several witnesses; in his turn 
he began to beat the poor governess, and ordered that the alarm bell should 
be rung at the church of the Saviour, which stood near the palace. In an 
instant the courtyard was filled with inhabitants of Uglitch and domestics, 
who ran up with pitchforks and hatchets, beieving that the palace of the 
czarevitch was on fire. With them arrived Bitiagovski, accompanied by his 
son and by the gentlemen employed in his chancery. He endeavoured to 
speak, to appease the tumult, and cried out at once that the child had killed 
himself by failing on his knife in an epileptic fit, from which it was well known 
that he frequently suffered. “ Behold the murderer! ” exclaimed the czarina. 

A hundred arms were immediately raised to strike him. He fled into one of 
the houses in the enclosure, and barricaded the door; but it was soon burst 
open, and he was cut to pieces. His son was slain at the same time Who- 
ever raised his voice in his defence, whoever was known to be connected with 
Wm, was immediately struck down and put to death. The governess Va- 
silissa, covered with blood and half-killed by the blows she had received, lay* 
on the ground near the czarina, bareheaded, and with dishevelled hair; for 
the servants of the Nagoi had taken off her cap — which was considered by 
the Russians, at this jieriod, a more infamous outrage even than blows. One 
of her serfs, compassionating her disgrace, picked up her cap, and replaced 
it on her head; he was instantly massacred. The furious crowd, still pur- 
suing and murdering those who were pointed out to its vengeance, carried 
the bleeding body of the czarevitch into the church. Thither they dragged 
Daniel Volokhov, the son of the governess, who was known to be intimate 
with Bitiagovski. This was enough to procure his condemnation as an 
accomplice in the crime; and he was immediately put to death before the 
eyes of his mother, in front of the body of the young prince. It was with 
great difficulty that the priests of the church of the Saviour rescued Vasi- 
lissa and the daughters of Bitiagovski from the hands of the multitude. All 
these women, however, were shut up in one of the buildings adjoining the 
cathedral; and guards were placed at aU the approaches.^ 

Public opinion denounced Boris, and in order to quiet the people he 
ordered an mvestigation. His emissaries had the audacity to declare that " 
the young prince, in an access of folly, had cut his own throat, and that the 
Nagoi and the people of Uglitch had killed, as murderers, men who were 
innocent. The result of this policy was the extermination of the Nagoi and 
the depopulation of Uglitch. 

Seven years afterward the pious Feodor died’ in the person of this pale 
and virtuous sovereign ended the violent and sanguinary race of men of prey 
who had made Russia. The dynasty, issue of Andr6 Bogoliubski, had accom- 
plished its mission — it had founded a united Russia. The task of bringing 
into the heart of Europe this semi-Asiatic country was to devolve on another 
dynasty./ 
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THE BBIGN OF BORIS (1598-1005 A.D ) 

In 1598 Boris Godunov, by the voice of the electors and through the 
intrigues of his friends, ascended the throne of Russia. A crown obtained 
by indirect and fraudulent measures could not be preserved without tyranny. 
Boris, conscious of the jealousies which his elevation engendered in the minds 
of the nobles, and especially in the family of the Romanovs, who were allied 
to the race of Rurik but not to the Moscow line, was constantly haunted by 
apprehensions, and sought to lose them in the revel, and to propitiate them 
by the sacrifice of all persons whom he suspected. Had he been a legitimate 
sovereign he would have conferred lasting benefits upon his country, because 
he was a wise and paternal ruler in all matters apart from his personal affairs. 
He bestowed considerable pains on many laudable measures of improvement; 
but these were so sullied by acts of merciless revenge, to which he was moved 
by the danger in which he was placed by his usurpation, that it is difficult to 
separate his merits from his crimes. 

The Tatars of the Crimea, immediately after Boris was proclaimed czar, 
exhibited a disposition to renew their old hostilities; but Boris promptly 
turned his attention to that part of the empire, and, assembling a numerous 
army, availed himself of the opportunity of ingratiating himself with the 
troops. The descent of the Tatars was merely an idle threat; but the occa- 
sion was one which contributed considerably to enlarge the popularity of 
Boris. He exceeded all his predecessors in the splendour and hospitality of 
his entertainments, in the frequency of the amusements which he provided 
for the soldiery and the citizens, and the general amenity and condescension 
of his bearmg in public. It seems to have been the policy of the tyrants of 
Russia to conciliate the lower orders, in order that they might, with the 
greater facility, crush the aristocracy, from whom they chiefly dreaded oppo- 
sition; and Boris was eminently successful in his attempts to ensnare the 
affections of the multitude, although he had actually deprived them of the 
only fragment of liberty they possessed. *. 

In the commencement of his reign he evinced a strong desire to cultivate 
the friendship of the different powers of Europe, from whom severally he 
received ambassadors at his court; to extend to all his subjects in common 
the means of procurmg cheap and rapid justice, in the fulfilment of which he 
gave audiences for the purpose of receiving and redressing complaints; and 
to diffuse abroad a taste for European knowledge and instruction in those 
arts and sciences which had hitherto been neglected and despised. In some 
of these wise projects he met great resistance from the clergy, who, released 
from the presence of a sovereign who ruled them by a mission from heaven, 
began to exhibit uneasiness a,nd impatience of control. Thus constantly 
thrown back upon the uncertain tenure of his power, and reminded that he 
was not a legitiinate master, Boris was forced to exert arbitrary and unjust 
means to maintain his authority. The current of the official and privileged 
classes was running against him, and he was compelled to erect such defences 
as the necessities of the occasion required. But even out of this difficulty he 
contrived to extract some benefits for the country. 

For three years a famine fell upon Russia, paralysing the efforts of indus- 
try, and spreading miseiy and distress over the whole empire. Throughout 
the . whole of this calamitous period, Boris incessantly employed himself in 
devising modes of relief, and levying from the surplus funds of the rich a 
treasury of alms to alleviate the wants of the poor. Out of his own abundant 
coffers he daily distributed several thousand rubles, and he forced the nobility 
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and the, clergy, who, with a grasping avariciousness, kept aloof from the 
miseries that surrounded them, to open their granaries, and to sell him their 
stores of corn at half price, that he might distribute it gratuitously amongst 
the impoverished people. These exactions depressed the wealthy, and won 
the gratitude of the needy; but still they were msufficient to meet the whole 
demand of poverty. Great numbers died, and Boris, unable to provide sus- 
tenance for them while hving, caused them to be buried with respect, fur- 
nishing to each corpse a suit of linen grave-clothes. 

These benevolent exertions of Boris were viewed with distrust and naalice 
by the nobility, who clearly enough discerned the policy that lay at the bot- 
tom. Their murmurs arose in private, and gradually assumed a sterner 
expression in public. At the feasts, and even in the court itself, the signs 
and words of disaffection could not be misunderstood. The insecurity of his 
position urged Boris to protect himself by a machinery of terror. Into a 
small space of time he crowded a number of executions, and consigned seveial 
of the discontented grandees to imprisonment and exile. His alarm magni- 
fied his danger, and supplied him with expedients of cruelty. At his own 
banquets he did not hesitate to rise up and denounce particular individuals, 
who were immediately seized upon by his adherente, and either put to 
death or cast into dungeons, or banished, and their properties confiscated 
to the state. Despotism penetrated to all classes, the peasantry, bound to 
the soil, were further oppressed by penal laws. 

Amongst other sanguinary provisions, it was enacted that ail the indi- 
viduals of a- family were held to be involved in the punishment of a single 
member. It was also declared that every Russian who passed beyond the 
frontiers was a rebel to his country and a heretic. A father was invested 
with all the powers of a despot in his hut, and allowed to inflict summary 
punishment upon his wife and children, the latter of whom he was permitted 
to sell four times; and this regulation was annulled only by the bondage to 
the fief, which substituted a worse t3n:anny for the domestic slavery. The 
merciless rule of Boris may be regarded as the consequence of his situation, 
which exposed ^m to hazards from which he could not escape except by 
some such decisive and terrible measures. The iron sway pressed down the 
expiring spirit of licentious freedom. The wandering minstrels who had 
hitherto travelled through the country, perpetuating in their songs the his- 
torical glories of Russia, and inspiring the people with proud sentiments of 
national emulation, disappeared. The metrical chronicles perished m the 
general dismay. The immediate result of this struggle to preserve the object 
of his guilty ambition was an extensive emigration of the peasantry, who 
fled from the scene of misery to embrace the wild freedom of the Cossacks 
or seek protection from the king of Poland; and an atrocious jacqverie suc- 
ceeded, which was, for a short time, triumphant. S' 

Never had the government of Boris met with fewer obstacles; never had 
the authority of a czar appeared more firmly established. At peace with 
foreign powers, and quietly watching the conflicts of his neighbouis, he 
apphed himself to the task of civilising his people, of encouraging commerce, 
ana of establishing an exact system of police in all the provinces of his empire. 
Every one of his acts was received with submission and executed, with alac- 
rity; but, nevertheless, all minds were agitated by a secret disquietude. The 
czar could not conceal from himself the aversion with which he was regarded 
by the Russians; all classes, nobles and serfs, alike detested him. He saw 
all his intentions, all his decrees interpreted as violations of the laws of 
the country. At this period of benighted ignorance the Russians, even of the 
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higher classes, regarded foreigners with a kind of superstitious horror. They 
made no difference between a foreigner and an infidel, and applied the name 
of “ pagan ” indiscriminately to the idolatrous Tcheremiss, the Mussulman 
Tatar, and the Lutheran or Catholic German. Love of their country, or, to 
speak more correctly, of their native soil, was confounded by them with their 
attachment to their national religion. They called themselves the “ orthodox 
people,” and their country Holy Russia. Elsewhere than in that privDeged 
land it was impossible, they believed, to obtain salvation. The early trou- 
bles of the Reformation in Germany had brought into Russia a large number 

of poor adventurers, who had sought to 
turn their superior knowledge to account. 
The people were not slow to perceive the 
pre-eminence of these foreigners in the arts 
and industry, but they only detested them 
the more on this account. The Germans 
were continually charged by the vulgar herd 
with a desire to corrupt the national faith, 
and to appropriate to themselves the wealth 
of the country. Boris, indeed, flattered 
them and invited them into his dominions, 
feeling that he had need of them to ^ide 
his subjects towards a higher stage of civili- 
sation. But the commercial privileges and 
facilities which he granted to Livonian and 
German merchants only served as a pretext 
to the most terrible accusation which could 
be brought against a sovereign — that of 
betraying his country and his religion. He 
sent eighteen young gentlemen to study m 
Germany, France, and England, their fami- 
lies lamented them as doomed victims. 
On either side of the frontier all contact 
with foreigners was deemed a pollution.^ 


The False Dmitri Appears 

Suddenly, a surprising rumour was 
brought from the frontiers of Lithuania, and 
A fimaxe ostiab: Spread with incredible rapidity through all 

the provinces of the empire. The czarevitch 
Dmitri, who was believed to have been as- 
sassinated at Uglitch, was still living in Poland. Having been favourably re- 
ceived by a palatme, he had made himself known to the principal nobles of the, 
republic, and was preparing to reclaim his hereditary throne. It was related 
that he had wandered for some time in Russia, concealed beneath the frock of 
a monk. The archimandrite of the convent of the Saviour at Novgorod Sev- 
"ersk had given hjm a, lodging without recognising him. The prince had 
proceeded thence to Kiev, leaving in his cell a note, in which he declared that 
he was Dmitri, the son of Ivan the Terrible, and that he would one day 
recompense the hospitality of the archimandrite. On the other hand it was 
stated that the persons worthy of belief had seen the czarevitch among the 
Zaparogian Cossacks, takmg part m their military expeditions and distm- 
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guishing himself by his courage and address in all warlike exercises. The 
npne of the ataman imder whose orders he had enrolled himself was also 
given. _ Other authorities declared that they had seen the same person at the 
same time studying Latin at Huszcza, a small town in Volhinia. Though 
reports were contradictory as to details, they all agreed on this one point — 
that Dmitri was still living, and that he intended to call the usurper to account 
for all his crimes.^ 

Who was the personage whom the Russian historians have called the 
“false Dmitri.” Was he really the son of Ivan the Terrible, saved by the 
foresight of the Nogai from the assassins’ knife and replaced in the coffin, as 
he related, by the son of a pope (Russian parish priest)? Was he, as the 
czar and the patriarch proclaimed him, a certain Gregori Otrepiev, a vagabond 
monk who was for a time secretary to the patriarch Job and was thus enabled 
to surprise state secrets — who in his nomadic life afterwards appeared amongst 
the Zaparogians, where he is said to have become an accomplished rider and 
an intrepid Cossack? To all these questions, in the present state of our 
information, no absolutely certain answer can be given. Kostomarov com- 
pared the handwriting of the pretender with that of the monk Otrepiev and 
affirms that they do not resemble each other. Captain Margeret knew peo- 
ple who conversed with Otrepiev after the pretender’s death. _ Not to pre- 
judge the solution we will give this last not the name of Dmitri but that of 
Demetrius, with which he signed his letters to the pope. 

About the year 1603 a young man entered the service of the Polish pan, 
Adam Vichnevetski. He fell or feigned to fall ill, sent for a Catholic priest, 
and under the seal of professional secrecy revealed to hina that he was the 
czarevitch Dmitri, who had escaped from the assassins of Uglitch. He showed, 
suspended from his neck, a cross enriched with precious stones, which he 
asserted that he had received from Prince Mstislavski, the godfather of 
Dmitri The priest dared not keep such a secret to himself. Demetrius was 
recognised by his master Vichnevetski as the legitimate heir of Ivan the 
Terrible. Mniszek, palatine of Sandomir, promised him his help. Deme- 
trius had already fallen in love with Marina, the eldest daughter of Mniszek, 
and swore to make her czarina of Moscow; the father and the young gnl 
accepted the proposal of marriage. 

Meantime the strange tidings of the resuscitation of Dmitri spread through 
the whole kingdom of Poland. Mniszek and Vichnevetski conducted Deme- 
trius to Cracow and presented him to the king. The papal nuncio interested 
himself m his behalf; the Jesuits and Franciscans worked in concert for his 
conversion; in secret he abjured orthodoxy and promised to bring Moscow 
within the pale of the Roman church. He corresponded with Clement VIII 
whose least servant, infimus aliens ^ he declared himself to be.*^ Thus he was 
recognised by the king, the nuncio, the Jesuits, and the pope. Did they 
really believe in his legitimacy? It is probable that they saw in him a for- 
midable instrument of disturbance; the king flattered himself that he would 
be able to turn it against Russia and the Jesuits — that they might use it 
against orthodoxy. Sigismund dared not take upon himseK to break the 
truce concluded with Boris and expose himself to Muscovite vengeance. He 
treated Demetrius as czarevitch, but only in private; he refused to place the 
royal troops at his disposal, but authorised the nobles who were touched 
by the misfortunes of the young prince to aid him as they might desire. 

The pans had no need of a royal authorisation; many of them, with the 
light-heartedness and love of adventure which characterised the Polish 
nobility, took arms. 
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No revolution, be it the wisest and most necessary, is accomplished with- 
out setting in motion the dregs of society, without coming into collision with 
many interests and creating a multitude of outcasts. The transformation 
then being accomplished in Russia for the creation of the modern unitary 
state had awakened formidable elements of disorder. The peasant, whom 
the laws of Boris had just attached to the glebe, was everywhere covertly 
Imstile. The petty nobility, to whose profit this innovation had been made, 
(Muld only with great difficulty live by their estates: the czar’s service had 
become ruinous; many were inclined to make up for the inadequacy of their 
revenues by brigandage. The boyars and the higher nobility were profoundly 
demoralised and were ready for any treason. The military republics of the 
Cossacks of the Don and Dnieper, the bands of serfs or fugitive peasants which 
infested the country districts, were only waiting an opportunity to devastate 
Moscow. The ignorance of the masses was profound, their minds greedy 
of marvels and of change: no nation has allowed itself to be so often cap- 
tured by the same fable — the sudden reappearance of a prince believed to be 
dead. The archives of the secret chancery show us that there were in Russia, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, hundreds of impostors, of 
false Dmitris, false Alexises, false Peters II, false Peters III. It might be 
thought that the Russian people, the most Asiatic of European peoples, had 
not renounced the oriental dogma of reincarnations and avatars. _ 

So long as power was in the hands of the skilful and energetic Godunov, 
he succeeded in maintaming order, in restraining the fomenters of disturb- 
ance, and in discouraging Demetrius. The patriarch Job, and Vasili Shuiski, 
who had directed the inquiry at Uglitch, made proclamations to the people 
and affirmed that Dmitri was indeed dead and that the pretender was no 
other than Otrepiev. Messengers were despatched bearing the same affirma- 
tions to the king and the diet of Poland. Fmally_ troora were set on foot and 
a cordon was established along the western frontier. But already the towns 
of Severia were agitated by the approach of the czarevitch; the boyars ven- 
tured to say publicly that it was “ difficult to bear arms against a legitimate 
sovereign”; at Moscow the health of the czar Dmitri was drunk at festive 
gatherings. In October, 1604, Demetrius crossed the frontier with a host 
of Poles, and banished Russians, German mercenaries, and Zaparogiaiis. 
Severia immediately broke out into insurrection, but Novgorod Seversk 
resisted After Severia, the towns of Ukraine joined in defection. Prince 
Mstislavski tried to arrest Demetrius by giving battle; but his soldiers were 
seized with the idea that the man against whom they were fighting was the 
real Dmitri. “ They had no arms to strike with,” says Margeret. Twelve 
thousand Littf^i-Russian Cossacks hastened to join the pretender’s standard. 
Vasili Shuisk? the successor of Mstislavski, did his best to restore their 
morale; this time Demetrius was vanquished at Dobrinitchi. Boris fancied 
that the war was ended: it was only beginning. Four thousand Don Cos- 
sacks came to join the brigand. The inaction of the Muscovite voyevods 
announced that the spirit of treason was gaining the higher nobility. 

In 1605 Boris died, after recommending his innocent son to Basmanov, 
the boyars, the patriarch, and the people of Moscow. All took the oath to 
Feodor Borissovitch. But Basmanov had no sooner taken command of the 
army of Severia than he was m a position to convince hims elf that neither 
the soldiera nor their leaders intended to fight for a Godunov. Rather than 
be the victim of an act of treason he preferred to be its perpetrator; the man 
in whom the dying Bons had placed all his confidence joined Galitzin and 
Soltikov, the secret partisans of Demetrius. He solemnly announced to the 
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troops’ that the latter was indeed the son of Ivan the Temble and the legiti- 
mate master of Russia; he was the first to throw himself at the feet ot the 
nretender, who was immediately proclaimed by the troops. Dcraetnus 
mrched on Moscow. At his approach his partisans rose: the son and the 
wife of Godunov were massacred. Such was the sanguinary end of the 
dynasty which Boris had thought to found in the blood of a czarevitch. 

Let us bear in mind that in 1586 had apjieared the narrative of Jean Sau- 
vage, sailor and merchant of Dieppe, who had come to reconnoitre the har- 
bours of the White Sea and prepare the way for French traffic. The same 
year the czar Feodor Ivanovitch sent to Henry 111 a Frenchman of Moscow, 
Pierre Ragon, to notify him of his accession; at Moscow apjieared the fir-st 
ambassador sent there by France, Francois de Carle. In 1587 a company of 
Parisian merchants obtained a commercial charter from the same czar. 
Henry IV was in correspondence with the czars Feodor Ivanovitch and Boris. 


CAREEK AND MURDER OP DEMETRIUS (1G06 A,D.) 

What was now taking place in Russia is one of tho most extraordinary 
events of which the annals of the world make mention. An unknown man 
was making his triumphal entry into Moscow and tho Ivrouilin (June 20th- 
30th). All the people wept for joy, thinking they beheld the scion of so 
many princes. One man alone dared to affirm that he had seen Dmitri mur- 
dered and that the new czar was an impostor; this was Viisili Shuiski, one of 
those who had superintended the inquiry of Uglitch and who, at the battle 
of Dobrinitchi, had defeated the pretender. Denounced by Basmanov, he 
was condemned to death by an assembly of the three onlers. ITis head was 
already on the block, when the czar sent an c.xpre.ss lioiiring lus panlon. 

The son of the terrible czar was not recognisable in tlu.H act of mercy. 
Later on Demetrius was to repent of it. Job, tho creature of Godunov, wtw 
replaced in the patriarchate by a creature of the now nrinee, the Greek Igna- 
tius. The czar had an interview with his protended mother, Marie Nagoi, 
the widow of Ivan IV : whether because she wi.slied to complete the work of 
an avenger, or because she was glad to recover all her honours, Mario recog- 
nised Demetrius as her son and publicly embraced him. lie heaped favours 
on the Nagoi as his maternal relatives: tlie Romanovs also were msallwl 
from exile and Philaret was made mctropolibui of Rostov. 

The czar presided regularly at the douma; tho boyans ailmired the cor- 
rectness of his judgment and the variety of hLs knowlod'gts 1 lemetrius was a 
man of learning, brave and skilful in all bodily exercises. He was fond of 
foreigners and spoke of sending the Russian nobles to study in the west. 
This taste for foreigners was not unaccompanied by a certain contempt for 
the national ignorance and rudeness. He offendwl the boyars by his mock- 
eries; he alienated the people and the clergy by his contempt for Rus,siau 
religious rites and usages. He ate veal, did not sloop after clinner, did not 
frequent the baths, borrowed money from the (‘()nvont.s, turned the monks 
into ridicule, opposed the hunting with bears, pakl familiar visits to foreign 
jewellers and artisans, took no heed of the strict otiquetto of the palace, him- 
self pointed cannon, organised sham fights bctwwn the national and foreign 
troops, took pleasure in seeing the Ruasians Ixiaten by the Germans, sur- 
rounded himself with a European guard at the head of which wen* found iiuwi 
uke Margeret, Knutzen, Van Dennen. A conflict having broken out between 
the clergy and the pope’s legate on the occasion of hiu entry into Moscow, two 
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bidiops were exiled. No one thanked him for resisting the pope and the 
king of Poland, refusing to the one to occupy himself in the cause of the 
reunion of the two churches, declaring to the other that he would not yield 
an inch of Russian territory. The arrival of his wife, the Catholic Marina, 
with a suite of Polish noblemen, who affected insolence towards the Russians, 
completed the irritation of the Muscovites. Less than a year after the entry 
of Demetrius [or as we may henceforth call him, Dmitri] into the Kremhn, 
men’s mmds were ripe for a revolution./ 

The False Dmitri; Marriage and Death 

It is difficult to understand why, though as unscrupulous as most adven- 
turers, Demetrius persisted in his determination to espouse a Cathohc Pole, 
although he was well aware that such a union would be highly distasteful to 
his people. When compelled to solicit the assistance of the palatines of Lithu- 
ania by all means in his power, it was not surprising that he eagerly sought 
to ally himself with Mniszek: but now that he was seated upon the throne of 
the czars, such an alliance could not be otherwise than prejudicial to his 
interests. Yet he was the first to remember his promise, and as soon as he 
had been crowned at Moscow he sent to invite Marina to share his throne. 
When he signed the promise of marriage in Poland, he was, doubtless, under 
the influence of Marina’s charms, but at Moscow we cannot ascribe his impa- 
tience to conclude the projected union to the eagerness of love. For whilst 
Vlassiev, bearing magnificent presents for the bride and all her family, was 
on his way to Cracow to hasten their departure for Russia, the czar had an 
acknowledged mistress, who resided with him in the Kremlin, and this mis- 
tress was no other than the daughter of Boris. 

“Xenia,” writes a contemporary author, “was a girl of the greatest in- 
telligence; her complexion was pink and white, and her black eyes sparkled 
with vivacity. When grief caused her to shed tears, they shone with a still 
greater radiance. Her eyebrows joined, her body was formed with perfect 
symmetry, and was so white that it seemed to have been moulded with cream. 
She was an accomplished person, speaking more elegantly than a book. Her 
voice was melodious, and it was a real pleasure to near her sing songs.” 

This beauty was fatal to Xenia. After witnessing the death of her mother 
and brother, she took refuge first of all in a convent, or, according to some 
annalists, she found an asylum in the house of Prince Mstislavski. Soon 
afterwards she entered the palace of the enemy of her family, and for some 
months she was the favourite mistress of the czar. It was probably to her 
influence that several of the Godunovs were indebted for their lives, and even 
for some degree of favour. Whether she yielded to seduction or to violence, 
as some modern authors have asserted, it is impossible to discover at the 
present day. It is no less impossible to decide whether Dmitri allowed him- 
self to be subdued by the charms of his captive, or whether, like a pitiless 
conqueror, he sacrificed her to his arrogant vanity, and desired, with a refine- 
ment of vengeance, to inflict the greatest dishonour on the enemy’s family. 
At all events, it appears certain that for some time Xenia exercised such 
marked influence over hirq that Mniszek grew alarmed, and seriously remon- 
strated with the czar. _ It was only when Marina was actually on her way to 
Moscow that Dmitri dismissed his captive. He sent her into a monastery, 
according to the usage of the time. She took the vows in the convent of St. 
Sergius, at Moscojv, under the name of Olga, and died there in 1622 . 

These singular amours, this fidelity to his engagements in the midst of 
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inconstancy and even of debauchery, this boldness in attempting a desperate 
enterprise, this imperturbable coolness in maintaining an audacious impos- 
ture, this gracefulness in acting the part of a legitimate monarch, so many 
brilliant qualities united with puerile vanity and the most imprudent levity 
— such are the contrasts presented by the character of Dmitri, which are 
perhaps explicable by his extreme youth and his adventurer’s education. 
Nothing, however, is more rare than a character aU the parts of which are in 
perfect harmony. Contradiction is the characteristic of most men, and there 
are very few whose lives correspond to the projects which they have formed 
or to the hopes to which they have given rise. Who can say that the pleasure 
of exhibiting himself in all the splendour of his high fortune before the eyes 
of those who had witnessed his poverty had not the greatest share in the 
resolutions of Dmitri? Mniszek and Marina were probably the first persons 
whose esteem appeared precious to him. To obtain the approbation of a few 
Polish palatines, he risked his crown; but does not every man believe that the 
world’s opinion is that of the little circle in which he is accustomed to move? ^ 

The security of the pretender was, however, but seeming. Vasili Shm- 
ski, whom Dmitri had pardoned, presently organised a plot for his destruc- 
tion. The czar’s extreme confidence was his ruin. One night the boyars 
assailed the Kremlin where no guard was kept. Demetrius was flung from 
a window and slaughtered in the courtyard of the palace. Basmanov, who 
had tried to defend him, was killed at his side. The corpse of Demetrius was 
taken up, a fool’s mask was placed on the face, and the body exposed in the 
place of executions between a bagpipe and a flute. The father-in-law and 
the widow of Dmitri, the envoys of the Polish king and the Poles who had 
come to attend the imperial nuptials were spared but retained as prisoners 
by the boyars The corpse of the “ sorcerer ” was burned; a cannon, turned 
in the direction of Poland, was charged with the ashes and scattered them to 
the winds (May, 1606)./ 

VASILI IVANOVITCH SHUISKI (1606-1610 A D.) 

Immediately after the death of Demetrius, the boyars concerted measures 
for convoking deputies from all the towns and proceeding to the election of a 
new sovereign; but they were not allowed to accomplish their design. The 
throne had been but four days vacant when Shuiski directed his partisans to 
proclaim himself. They led him forth into the public place, named him czar 
by acclamation, and immediately escorted him to the cathedral. There, in 
order to mgratiate himself with his new subjects and make them forget the 
illegality of his election, he took a solemn oath not to punish anyone without 
the advice and consent of the boyars; not to visit the offences of the fathers 
on the children; and that he would never revenge himself in any way on those 
who had offended him in the time of Boris. Since Novgorod lost its privi- 
leges, this was the first time that a sovereign of Russia had pledged himself to 
any convention with his subjects; but Shuiski’s oath was no guarantee for 
its fulfilment. 

Having good reason to dread the resentment of the Polish nation, Shuiski 
sent Prince Volkonski on an embassy to them, to represent the late czar as an 
impostor, who had deluded both Poland and Russia, but the ambassador was 
not even listened to. Sigismund and his subjects were resolved to be revenged 
on the Russians, and to profit by the disturbances which they foresaw would 
soon break out among them. Shuiski was not liked by the Russian nobles, 
many of whom might have competed with him for the throne had the choice 
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of the nation been free; and his conduct after his elevation augmented the 
number of his enemies. In spite of his oath he could not forget any of his old 
grudges; and he ventured to indulge them just enough to exasperate their 
objects without depriving them of the power of retaliation. Moscow was the 
only city in the empire on the allegiance of which he could rely, but even there 
the people had imbibed from their late excesses an alarming propensity to 
disorder and mutiny To meet all the dangers thickenmg round him Shuiski 
had neither an army nor money ; for Dmitri’s profusions and the pillage of 
the Kremlin had e^usted the impenal treasury. His chief strength lay in 
his renown for orthodoxy, which insured him_ the favour of the clergy The 
more to strengthen his interests in that direction, he made it his first business 
to depose and send to a monastery the heretic patnarch Ignatius, who had 
been appomted by Dmitri, and to nominate in his stead Hermogenes, bishop 
of Kasan, an aged prelate whose simplicity rendered him a useful tool in the 
hands of the crafty czar. 

Eumours began to be rife m the provmces, and even in Moscow, that 
Dmitri was not dead. Many of those who had seen his mangled body exposed 
denied its identity, and believed that one of the czar’s officers had been mas- 
sacred instead of him Four swift horses were missing from the imperial 
stables, and it was surmised that by means of them Dmitri had escaped in 
the midst of the tumult. Three strangers in Russian costume, but speaking 
Polish, crossed the Oka in a boat, and one of them gave the ferryman six 
ducats, saying, “You have ferried the czar, when he comes back to Moscow 
with a Polish army he wiU not forget this service.” The same party held sim- 
ilar language in a German mn a Tittle farther on. It was afterwards known 
that one of them was Prmce Shakhovskoi, who, immediately upon the death 
of Dmitri, had, with singular promptitude, conceived the idea of finding a new 
impostor to personate the dead one. 

To put an end to the alarming rmnours, Shuiski sent to Uglitch for the 
body of the real czarevitch, that with the help of the patriarch he might make 
a samt of him. Wlien the grave was opened the body of the young prmce was 
found m a perfect state of preservation, with the fresh hue of life upon it, and 
still holding in his hands some nuts as miraculously .preserved as itself It is 
curious that Shuiski should have forgotten that nothmg was said of these nuts 
m the report of the inquest at Uglitch signed by himself That document only 
stated that at the moment of his death the czarevitch was amusing himself 
with sticking his knife m the ground. Notwithstandmg this oversight, the 
act of caironisation was good policy; for if the czarevitch became an object of 
veneration for the people, if it was notorious that his body worked miracles on 
earth, and consequently that his soul was in heaven, then anyone a as nmin g 
his name could be nothmg but an impostor. The czar took pains to make 
known far and wide what prodigies were effected by the relics of the blessed 
martyr. But the credit of the new samt was of short duration: Shuiski him- 
self damaged it by a gross blunder in permitting the pompous removal to the 
monastery of Troitsa of the remaios of Boris Godunov, whom but a few days 
before he had named as the murderer of the sainted Dmitri. No doubt he 
hoped in this way to conciliate the partisans of a stm powerful family; but 
his enemies immediately accused him of blasphemous wickedness, alleging 
that he had substituted the body of a newly murdered boy for the decomposed 
corpse of the real Dmitri. 

The public retractations of the dowager czaritza obtained no more credit 
than the miracles imputed to her son. In a letter signed by her, and imme- 
diately published by Vasili, she declared that the impostor Grishka Otrepiev 
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had threatened her with death to herself and all her family if she did not rec- 
ognise him as her son. But who could believe in her sincerity after so many 
contradictory avowals and disavowals? Her declaration that she had been 
compelled, by fear to yield to the threats of a man whose aversion to cruelty 
was notorious, suggested to everybody the idea that she acted at that moment 
under the coercion of threats and fear. 

Civil war began. Prince Shakhovskoi had raised the inhabitants of 
Putivle, and in a few days assembled a great number of Cossacks and peasants, 
who routed the forces sent against them. The insurrection spread rapidly, 
but stiU the prince, twice miraculously saved, did not make his expected 
appearance. Instead of him there came from Poland a general with a com- 
mission bearmg the imperial seal of Dmitri. This was an adventurer named 
Ivan Bolotnikov, originally a serf to Prince Teliatevski. He had been a 
prisoner among the 'l^rks, and having escaped to Venice had probably acquired 
some military experience in the service of the republic. His commission was 
recognised at Putivle; he took the command of the insurgents, defeated 
Shuisld’s forces in two engagements, and pursued them to within seven versts 
of the capital. But the inexplicable absence of the prince for whom they 
fought damped the ardour of Bolotnikov’s men; for they could not believe 
that if Dmitri was alive he would delay to put himself at their head. The 
ataman of the Cossacks, too, was mortified at bemg supplanted in the com- 
mand by an adventurer, and suffered himself to be corrupted by Shuiski 
Deserted by a part of his army, Bolotnikov was defeated by Skopin Shuiski, 
the’ czar’s nephew, and forced to shelter himself in the fortress of Kaluga.- 

It is probable that all this while Shakhovskoi and the Poles were lookmg 
about for a fit person to play the part of Dmitri; but it required tune to find 
him, and to put hmi through training. In this conjuncture the false Peter 
Feodorovitch, who had made a brief appearance in the former reign, repaired 
to Putivle, and offeied himself to Shakhovskoi and the people as regent in the 
absence of his imcle The rebel cause stood in need of the prestige of a royal 
name, and the czarevitch Peter was eagerly welcomed. Presently, the czar 
having marched against him in person, the impostor and Shakhovskoi shut 
themselves up in the strongly fortified town of Tula, where they were joined 
by Bolotnikov. Vasili laid siege to the town with an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men; but the besieged, who had no mercy to expect ff taken, fought more 
earnestly for their own lives than did Shuiski’s soldiers for the rights of a 
master to whom they were but little attached Seeing the light progress he 
made, the czar began to doubt the success of an enterpnse to fail in which 
would be ruin. 

While he was in this anxious state, an obscure ecclesiastic, named Kravkov, 
presented himself before the czar and his council, and undertook, if his direc- 
tions were followed, to drown all the people of Tula. They laughed at him at 
first as an idle braggart, but he reiterated his assertion with such confidence 
that the czar at last desired him to explain his plan. Tula is situated in a val- 
ley, and the little river Upa flows through the tovn. Kravkov proposed to 
dam the stream below the town, and engaged to answer for it with his head 
if in a few hours after the execution of that work the whole town was not laid 
under water All the millers in the army, men accustomed to such operations, 
were immediately put under his orders, and the rest of the soldiers were 
employed in carrying sacks of earth to the spot chosen for the dam Ihe 
water soon rose in the town, inundated jihe streets, and destroyed a great 
number of houses; but the garrison still fought for several months with 
unabated courage, though decimated by famine, and afterwards by a terrible 
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epidemic. All the efforts both of the besiegers and the besieged were concen- 
trated about the dam, the former labouring to raise and maintain it, the latter 
to break it down. The inhabitants of Tula were persuaded that magic must 
have had some share m raising so prodigious a work with such rapidity, and 
magic was not neglected among the means by which they sought to destroy it. 
A monk, who boasted his proficiency in that art, offered to effect the desired 
object for a reward of a hundred roubles. His terms being accepted by 
Bolotnikov, he stripped, plunged into the river, and disappeared. An hour 
afterwards, when everyone had given him up for dead, he rose to the surface, 
with his body covered with scratches. “I have just had to do,” he said, 
“with the twelve thousand devils at work on Shuiski’s dam I have settled 
six thousand of them, but the other six thousand are the worst of aU, and will 
not give in.” 

For a long time the inhabitants of Tula continued to fight against men and 
devils, encouraged by letters they received in Dmitri’s name, with promises of 
succour which never came. Shakhovskoi, the chief instigator of the rebellion, 
was the first to propose a capitulation, and was thrust into a dungeon by the 
Cossacks. At last, when the besieged had eaten their horses, dogs, and all 
other carrion, and had not so much as an oxhide left to gnaw, Bolotnikov and 
Peter offered to capitulate on condition of amnesty for their heroic garrison. 
They asked nothing for themselves, but declared that unless their soldiers 
obtained honourable conditions they were resolved to die with arms in their 
hands, and even to eat each other, rather than surrender at discretion. Vasili 
accepted these terms, and the gates were opened to him (October, 1607 ) 
Bolotnikov advanced before the czar with undaunted mien, and presenting his 
sword, with the edge laid against his neck, offered himself as a victim, saymg, 
“ I have kept the oath I swore to him who, rightfully or wrongfully, calls him- 
self Dmitri. Deserted by him, I am in thy power. Cut off my head if thou 
wilt; or if thou wilt spare my life, I will serve thee as I served him.” Shuiski, 
who did not pique himself on generosity, sent Bolotnikov to Kargopol, where 
he soon after had him drowned. The false Peter Feodorovitch was hanged; 
but Shakhovskoi, the most guilty of the tliree, was more fortunate. The 
victor found hun in chains when he entered Tula, and Shakhovskoi made a 
merit of his suffermgs at the hands of the obstinate rebels whom he had urged 
to submit to their sovereign. He obtained his liberty; but the first use he 
made of it was to rekmdle the flames of insurrection. 

Before Shuiski had terminated the siege of l\ila, and whilst the issue of 
his conflict with one pretender was still dubious, another, assuming the Tin.Tnft 
of Dmitri, appeared in the frontier town of Starodub, where he was hailed 
with enthusiasm. Bolotnikov sent an oflficer to him from Tula, to acquaint 
him with the desperate condition of the town This envoy was a Polish 
adventurer, named Zarucki, who had become one of the atamans of the Don 
Cossacks, had fought bravely for the first Demetrius, and been distinguished 
by his favour. Although the first glance must have satisfied Zarucki that 
the new pretender wm an imposter, he affected without the least hesitation 
to recognise him as his foriner master. Another false witness of this identity 
was the Pane Miechaviecki, a Pole, who was well known for the eminent 
position he had held at the court of the first Demetrius, and who was now 
the secret instructor of his successor in what we may call the histrionic details 
belonging to his assumed character 

The pupil profited but badly by the lessons he received, for in everything 
but profusion he was the reverse of his prototype, and the least attentive 
observer could see that he was a coarse, ignorant, vul^r knave, qualified 
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only by his impudence for the part he had undertaken. The Cossacks were 
not such fastidious critics as to be shocked by his uncourtly manners; but 
the Poles, whilst treating him as a sovereign for their own ends, were by no 
means the dupes of his gross imposture Baer states that he was originally 
a schoolmaster of Sokol, m White Russia, but, according to the Polish writers, 
who had better opportunities of learning the truth, he was a Lithuanian Jew, 
named Michael Moltchanov. 

The adherents of Dmitri, as we may continue to call him, mereased so 
rapidly in numbers that he was able to defeat a detachment of Vasili’s army 
sent against him from Tula, and to make himself master of the town of Kozelsk 
on the road to the capital. When the fall of Tula had left the czar at liberty 
to act against him with all his forces, Dmitri retreated to Novgorod Seversk. 
There be was joined by unexpected reinforcements led by Rozynckil Sapieha, 
Tiszkievicz, Lissovski, and others, the flower of the Polish and Lithuanian 
chivalry. Prince Adam Viszinoviecki, the patron of the first false Dmitri, 
came in person to the aid of his successor at the head of two thousand horse. 
The Don Cossacks brought in chains to him another schemer, who had tried 
to put himself at their head. All that is known of the man is that he called 
himself Feodor Feodorovitch, and pretended to be the son of the czar Feodor. 
His more prosperous rival in imposture condemned him to death. 

Dmitri’s army, commanded by the veteran prince Roman Rozmski, 
defeated that of the czar with great havoc near Volkhov, on the 24th of April 
1608. All the vanquished who escaped the lances of the Poles and Cossacks 
fled in disorder to Moscow, and had the victors pressed their advantage, the 
capital would have fallen into their hands. Possibly the Polish leaders were 
in secret unwilling to let their protSg4 triumph too soon or too completely, or 
to give up Moscow to piUage, which is always more profitable to the soldier 
than to the general, but, whatever was the reason, they halted at the village 
of Tusluno, twelve versts from Moscow, which the impostor made his head- 
quarters, and there he held his court for seventeen months. 

With a view to prevail on Sigismund to recall the Polish volunteers in 
Dmitri's service, Vasili resolved to liberate the ambassadors, the palatine of 
Sendomir and his daughter, and the other Poles whom he had kept in captivity 
since the massacre of Moscow. With their liberty he bestowed on them 
indemnifications for their losses, and only exacted from them a pledge that 
they would not bear arms against Russia, or in any way favour the new pre- 
tender. Thus, after having made sport of the most solemn oaths, Vasili 
expected to find in men, so deeply provoked, scruples of conscience'which he 
had never known himself. He sent Mniszek and his daughter away under 
charge of an escort, but they were intercepted by a detachment of Poles, 
and carried to Dmitri’s camp. 

They had been prepared for this event by a letter previously received by 
the palatine from his pretended son-in-law, which contained this remarkable 
phrase: “,Come both of you to me, instead of going to hide yourselves in 
Poland from the world’s scorn.” He could hardly have dropped a hint more 
adapted to move a woman of Manna’s character. Rather than go back to 
encounter ridicule at Sendomir, she was willing to share the bed_ of a bandit 
who might bestow a crown upon her. It is said, however, that in their first 
interview with Dmitri neither she nor her father testified all the emotion 
befitting so touching an occasion, nor could quite conceal their surprise at the 
sight of a man not at all like him whose name he bore. But after a few days 
the scene of meeting was played over again with more success and the whole 
camp was witness of Marina’s demonstrations of tenderness for her husband. 
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In apology for her previous coldness it was said that, having so long believed 
her Dmitri was dead, she durst not yield to the delight of seeing him alive 
again until she had received the most certain proofs that it was not a delusion. 
This clumsy excuse was admitted; Manna’s recognition of the impostor 
brought over to him numbers who had doubted till then; and, the news being 
soon spread abroad, almost all Russia declared for him, except Moscow, 
Novgorod, and Smolensk. 

This was the culminating point of his fortunes' their dechne was rapid. 
The mutual jealousy of the Polish commanders rose to such a pitch that it 
became necessary to divide the army; and Sapieha quitted the camp of 
Tushino, with thirty thousand men and sixty cannon, to lay siege to the 
famous monastery of the Trinity, near Moscow, which was at the same time a 
powerful fortress and the most revered sanctuary of Russian orthodoxy. 
The support which Shuiski received from the monks was worth more to him 
than an army; for besides large subsidies he derived from them a moral force 
which still kept many of his subjects true to their allegiance. The loss of 
such auxiliaries would have consummated his ruin; therefore the capture of 
the monastery was of extreme importance to the impostor. But in spite of 
the most strenuous efforts, continued for six weeks, Sapieha was unable to 
obtain the least advantage over a garrison whose courage was exalted by 
religious enthusiasm; and meanwhile the Poles had to sustain a harassing 
and murderous guerilla warfare, waged against them by the plundered peas- 
ants, whom they had made desperate. These partisan bands were about to 
be supported by a more formidable army, led by Skopin Skuiski and by James 
de la Gardie, who brought five thousand Swedish auxiliaries to Vasili's aid. 

Early in 1609 these>two generals began a brilliant campaign in the north; 
the Poles and the partisans of the impostor were beaten in several encounters, 
and m a few months the whole aspect of the war was changed. Finally, 
Sapieha himself was defeated in an obstinate engagement, forced ignomini- 
ously to raise the siege of the monastery, and shut himself up with the remnant 
of his force in Dmitrov. Skopin entered Moscow in triumph; but Vasili’s 
jealousy kept him there inactive for two months until he died suddenly, m 
his twenty-fourth year. Vasili, to whose cause the young hero’s death was 
fatal, was accused by public rumour of having effected it by poison. ' 

For some months before this time there had been a new champion in the 
field, whose appearance was equally to be dreaded by Shuiski and Dmitri 
About the end of September, 1609, Sigismund, king of Poland, laid siege to 
Smolensk, with an army of twelve thousand men, and immediately summoned 
to his standard the Poles who served under Dmitri. The greater part of them 
complied, and the impostor fled to Kaluga. In the spring of 1610 Russia 
presented a most deplorable spectacle, being devastated by three great 
araiies, all opposed to one another. In the west, Sigismund was pressing the 
siege of Smolensk; in the south, Dmitri was in possession of Kaluga, 'Tula, 
and some other towns. Some of the Poles who had quitted the impostor’s 
service had established themselves on the banks of the Ugra, in a fertile 
country, which had not yet experienced the sufferings of war; and there, 
under the command of their new leader, John Sapieha, they offered their 
services simultaneously to Sigismund and the false Dmitri, being ready to 
join whichever of them bid highest. Nor was this all: one of the Ru^ian 
princes. Procope Liapunov, took advantage of the general confusion to raise 
a new banner. He proclaimed himself the defender of the faith, and, at the 
head of a considerable force, waged a war of extermination against the Poles 
and the Russians who recognised either Dmitri or Vasili. A chronicler applies 
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to him the phrase which had served to characterise Attila — “No grass grew 
where his horse’s hoof had been. And, as if all these armies were not enough 
for the desolation of the land, the Tatars of the Crimea had crossed the Oka, 
under pretence of succouring Vasili, their ally, but in reality to plunder the 
villages, and make multitudes of captives, whom they carried off into slavery 

Such was the condition of Russia at the moment of Skopin’s death._ Vasili 
still derived some hope from the division of his enemies, and turned his whole 
attention against the most formidable among them. He despatched to the 
relief of Smolensk an army of nearly sixty thousand men, consisting partly of 
foreign mercenaries, under James de 
la Gardie ; but he gave the chief com- 
mand to his brother, Dmitri Shuiski, 
who was neither liked nor respected 
by the soldiers. Chiefly in conse- 
quence of this fatal appointment 
the whole army was defeated at 
Klushmo, by a force of only three 
thousand horse and two hundred 
infantry, led by the veteran Zolki- 
ewski, and was forced to lay down its 
arms. But for the enormous blun- 
ders subsequently committed by 
Sigismund, the battle of Kiushino 
might have determined forever the 
preponderance of Poland in the 
north. 

The defeat of Kiushino was im- 
mediately followed by an insurrec- 
tion at Moscow. Vasili Shuiski was 
deposed, and forced to become a 
monk; and being soon after deliv- 
ered up to Sigismund, he ended his 
days in a Polish prison. The same 
event was equally disastrous to the 
false Dmitri. Deserted bj^Sapieha 
and his Poles, he lost all hope of as- 
cending the throne of Moscow, he 
lived as a robber in Kaluga, at the head of his ferocious gangs of Cossacks 
and Tatars, until he was murdered by the latter in December, 1610, in revenge 
for the death of one of their countrymen whom he had drowi’^d. Marina 
was far advanced in pregnancy when she lost her second husband. She was 
delivered of a son, who received the name of Ivan, and to whom the little 
court of Kaluga swore fealty. Zarucki declared himself the protector of the 
mother and the child, and put himself at the head of the still numerous 
remnant of the faction that remained obstinately attached to the name of 
Dmitri. But the cause was hopeless; for Zarucki was neither a general nor a 
statesman — his talents were those only of a bold leader of Cossack marauders. 

Russia was without a sovereign, and the capital was in the hands -of the 
Polish marshal. Zolkiewski used his advantages with wise moderation, and 
easily prevailed on the weary and afflicted Muscovites to resign themselves 
to the foreign yoke, and agree to offer the throne to Wladislaw, the son of 
Sigismund One word from the latter’s lips might have reversed the subse- 
quent fortunes of Russia and Poland; but in his selfish vanity he preferred 
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the appearance of power to its reality, and claimed the crown of the czars, 
not for his son but for himself. Philaretes, bishop of Eostov, and other 
ambassadors, were sent to him at his camp before Smolensk, to make known 
the resolution of the Russians in favour of Wladislaw. Sigismund insisted 
that they should at once put him in possession of Smolensk, which he had 
been besieging for a year; and, this being refused, he seized the ambassadors, 
and afterwards carried them away to Poland, where they remained nine 
years in captivity. 

Zolkiewski, foreseeing the consequences of his master’s folly, against 
which he had remonstrated in vain, retired from the government of Moscow, 
leaving Gonsiewski as his successor. The Polish troops seized the principal 
towns, proclaimed Sigismund, and observed none of that discretion by which 
the great marslial had won the confidence and esteem of the vanquished. 
National feeling awoke again among the Russians; eagerly, respondmg to 
the call of their revered patriarch, Hermogenes, they took up arms m all 
parts of the empire, and war was renewed with more fury than ever. 

Smolensk fell after an obstinate resistance of eighteen months; but at 
the moment of the last assault the explosion of a powder magazine set fire 
to the city, and Sigismund found himself master only of a heap of ruins. 
The Poles in Moscow, assailed by the Russians, secured themselves in the 
Kremlin, after burning down the greater part of the city, and massacreing 
a hundred thousand of the inhabitants. They were besieged by an immense 
levy from the provinces, consisting of three armies; but these seemed more 
disposed to fight with each other than to force the Poles in their intrenchments. 
One of them consisted chiefly of vagabonds escaped from the camp at Tushino, 
and was commanded by Piince Trubetskoi. Zarucki led another in the name 
of Marina’s son; the third army, and the only one, perhaps, whose commander 
sincerely desired the independence of his country, was that of Prince Procope 
Liapunov; but that brave leader was assassinated, and the besiegers, dis- 
heartened by his death, immediately dispersed. About the same time the 
patriarch Hermogenes, the soul of the national insurrection, died in his 
prison in the Kremlin, to which he had been consigned by the Poles. 

Anarchy was rampant in Russia; every town usurped the right to act 
in the name of the whole empire, and set up chiefs whom they deposed a 
few days afterwards. Kazan and Viatka proclaimed the son of Marina; 
Novgorod, rather than open its gates to the Poles, called in the Swedes, 
and tendered the crown to Charles Philip, second son of the reigning king 
of Sweden, and brother of Gustavus Adolphus. Another imposter assumed 
the name of Dmitri, and kept his state for awhile at Pskov; but being at 
last identifi<|l as one Isidore, a fugitive monk, he was hanged. When all 
seemed lost m irretrievable disorder, the country was saved by an obscure 
citizen of Nijni-Novgorod He was a butcher, named Kozma Minin, dis- 
tinguished by nothing but the possession of a sound head and a brave, honest 
unselfish heart. Roused by his words and his example, his fellow-citizens 
took up arms, and resolved to devote ah their wealth to the last fraction 
to the maintenance of an army for the deliverance of their country. From 
Nijni-Novgorod the same spirit spread to other towns, and Prince Pojarski 
who had been lieutenant to the brave Liapunov, was soon able to take the 
field at the head of a considerable force, whilst Minm, whom the popular 
voice styled the elect of the whole Russian Empire, ably seconded him in 
an administrative capacity. 

Pojarski drove the Poles before him from town to town; and having at 
length arrived under the walls of the Kremlin, in August, 1612 , he sustained 
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for three days a hot contest against Chodkiewiez, the successor of Gonsiewski, 
defeated him, and put him to flight. Part of the Polish troops, under the 
command of Colonel Nicholas Struss, returned to the citadel and defended 
it for some weeks longer. At the end of that time, being pressed by famine, 
they capitulated; and on the 22nd of October, 1612, the princes Pojarski 
and Dmitri Trubetzkoi entered together into that inclosure which is the heart 
of the country, and sacred in the eyes of all true Russians. The assistance 
of Sigismund came too late to arrest the flight of the Poles. 

Upon the first successes obtained by Prince Pojarski the phantom of 
Dmitri, and all the subaltern pretenders, disappeared as if by magic. Zarucki, 
feeling that an imsistible power was about to overwhelm him, was anxious 
only to secure himself a refuge. Carrying Marina and her son with him, 
he made ineffectual efforts to raise tpe Don Cossacks. After suffering a 
defeat near Voroneje, he reached the Volga, and took possession of Astra- 
khan, with the intention of fortifying hunself there; but the generals of Michael 
Romanov, the newly elected czar, did not allow him time. Driven from 
that city, and pursued by superior forces, he was preparing to reach the 
eastern snore of the Caspian, when he was surprised, in the beginning of July, 
1614, on the banks of the laik, and delivered up to the Muscovite generals, 
along with Marina and the son of the second Dmitri. They were immedi- 
ately taken to Moscow, where Zarucki was impaled; Ivan, who was biit 
three years old, was hanged; and Marma was shut up in prison, where she 
ended her days. 

ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OP KOMANOV (1613 A.D ) 

The deliverance of Moscow had alone been awaited in order to fill the 
vacant tlirone by a free election. This could not properly take place except 
in that revered sanctuary of the imperial power, the I&einlin, where the sov- 
ereigns were crowned at their accession, and where their ashes reposed after 
their death. Delivered now from all foreign influence, the boyars of the coun- 
cil, in November, 1612, despatched letters or mandates to every town in the 
empire, commandmg the clergy, nobility, and citizens to send deputies imme- 
diately to Moscow, endowed with full power to meet in the national council 
( zeniskii soveth), and proceed to the election of a new czar. At the same 
time, to invoke the blessing of God upon this important act, a fast of three 
days was commanded. These orders were received with great enthusiasm 
throughout the whole country: the fast was so rigorously observed, accord- 
ing to contemporory records, that no person took the" least nourishment 
during that interval, and mothers even refused the breast to their infants. 

The election day came- it was m Lent, in the year 1613. The debates 
were long and stormy. The prmces Mstislavski and Pojaraki, it appears, 
refused the crown; the election of Prineer Dmitri Trubetskoi failed, and the 
other candidates were set aside for various reasons. After much hesitation 
the name of Michael Romanov was put forward; a young man sixt^n years 
of age, personally unknown, but recommended by the virtues of his father, 
Philaretes, and in whose behalf the boyars had been canvassed by the patri- 
arch Hermogenes, the holy martyr to the national cause. The Romanovs 
were connected through the female branch with this ancient d 3 masty. The 
ancestors of Michael had filled the highest offices in the state. He fulfilled, 
moreover, the required conditions. "There were but three surviving mem- 
bers in his family,” says Strahlenberg; “he had not been implicated in the 
preceding troubles; his father was an ecclesiastic, and in consequence naturally 
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more disposed to secure peace and union than to mix himself up in turbu- 
lent projects.” 

The name of the new candidate, supported by the metropolitan of Mos- 
cow,* was hailed with acclamation, and after some discussion he was elected. 
The unanimous voice of the assembly raised Michael Feodorovitch to the 
throne. Before he ascended he was required to swear to the following con- 
ditions* that he would protect religion; that he would pardon and forget 
all that had been done to his father; that he would make no new laws, nor 
alter 'the old, unless circumstances imperatively required it; and that, in 
important causes, he would decide nothing by himself, but that the existing 
laws and the usual forms of trial should remain in force; that he would not 
at his own pleasure make either war or peace with his neighbours; and that, 
to avoid all suits with individuals, he would resign his estates to his family, 
or incorporate them with the crown domains. Strahlenberg adds that 
Alexis, on his accession, swore to observe the same conditions. 

These forms, however futile they may have been, are remarkable: not 
because they render sacred a right which stands in no need of them, but 
because they recall it to mind; and also because they prove that, even on the 
soil most favourable to despotism, a charter which should give absolute 
power to a monarch would appear such a gross absurdity that we know not 
that an instance of the kind ever existed. 

Nothing could be more critical than the state of the empire at the moment 
when its destinies were confided to a youth of seventeen. Disorder and 
anarchy everywhere prevailed. XJstrialov gives us the followmg picture: 
“The strongholds on the frontier which should have served to defend his 
dominions were m the hands of external or internal enemies The Swedes 
possessed Kexhohn, Oresheck, Koporie, and even Novgorod. The Poles ruled 
in Smolensk, Dorogobuje, Putivle, and Tchemigov; the country around Pskov 
was in the power of Lisovski, Raisin, Kashira, and Tula struggled feebly 
against the Tatars of the Crimea and the Nogai; Sarutzki (Zarucki) was estab- 
lished in Astrakhan; Kazan was in revolt. At home bands of Cossacks from 
the Don, and the Zaparogians, and whole divisions of Poles and Tatars ravaged 
the villages and the convents that were still entire, when there were hopes of 
findmg booty. The countiy was wasted, soldiers' were dying of hunger, the 
land-tax was no longer collected, and not a kopeck was in the treasury. The 
state jewels, crowns of great price, sceptres, precious stones, vases — all had 
been plundered and carried into Poland. 

“ The young pnnce was surrounded by courtiers belongmg to twenty differ- 
ent factions. There were to be found the friends of Godunov, the defenders of 
Shuiski, the companions of Wladislaw, and even partisans of the brigand of 
Tushino — in a word, men professmg the most various opinions and aims, 
but all equally ambitious, and incapable of yielding the smallest point as 
regarded precedence. The lower class, irritated by ten years of misep?*, had 
become habituated to anarchy, and it was not without difiiculty and resistance 
on their part that they were reduced to obedience.” Such, then, was the 
situation of the country; but Michael found means to redeem it. 

Notwithstanding the desperate state of his finances, the insubordination of 
his troops, the ill-will of the diets, and the confederations continually sprmging 
up against him, Sigismund did not abandon his attempts upon Russia, but 
the negotiations which ensued in consequence, upon various occasions, pro- 
duced no result. .Wladislaw, at the head of an army, once more crossed the 


* There was no patriarch at that time. 
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frontiers, and appeared for the second time, in 1617, under the walls of Moscow? 
which he a^ulted and whence he was repulsed. Deceived in the expectation 
which the intelligence he kept up with various chiefs had induced him to form, 
harassed by his troops, who were clamorous for pay, he consented to renounce 
the title of czar, which he had up to that period assumed, and concluded, on 
the 1st of December, 1618, an armistice for fourteen years. The Peace of 
Stolbovna, January 26th, 1617, had terminated the preceding year the war 
with Sweden, and was purchased by the surrender of Ingria, Karelia, and 
the whole country between Ingria and Novgorod; besides the formal renun- 
ciation of Livonia and Esthonia, and the payment of a sum of money. 

The captivity of Philarete had now lasted nine years; from Warsaw he 
had been removed to the castle of Marienburg, and it was from that place, as 
it is asserted, that he found means to communicate with the coimcil of the 
boyars, and use his influence in the election of the czar, never dreaming that 
it would fall upon his son. The cessation of hostilities restored him to free- 
dom. He returned to Moscow on the 14th of June, 1619, and was imme- 
diately elevated to the patriarchal chair, which had remained vacant from the 
death of Hermogenes, in 1613. His son made him co-regent, and the ukases 
of that date are all headed “Michael Feodorovitch, sovereign, czar, and grand 
prince of aU the Russias, and his father Philarete, mighty lord and most holy 
patriarch of all the Russias, order,” etc. There exist, moreover, ukases issued 
m the sole name of the patriarch, thus called out of his usual sphere of action, 
and placed in one in which absolute power was granted him. He took part in 
all political affairs, all foreign ambassadors were presented to hhn, as well as 
to the czar: and at those solemn audiences, as well as at table, he occupied 
the right of the sovereign. He held his own court, composed of stolnicks and 
other officers; in a word, he shared with his son all the prerogatives of supreme 
power. From this period dates the splendour of the patriarchate, which at a 
later epoch excited the jealousy of the czar Peter the Great, who was induced 
to suppress it in 1721. 

Philarete always gave wise advice to his son, and the influence he exercised 
over him was always happily directed. A general census, of which he origi- 
nated the idea, produced great improvement in the revenue; but, perhaps 
without intendmg it, he contributed by this measure to give fixity to the 
system of bondage to the soil. In the performance of his duty as head pastor, 
he directed all his efforts to re-establish a press at Moscow,^ which had been 
abandoned during the troubles of the interregnum; and he had the satisfaction 
of seeing, after 1624, many copies of the Liturgy issue from it.^ 

THE COSSACKS 

In the year 1627 the Cossacks of the Don, in one of their periodical upris- 
ings, conquered .^ov, which they offered to the czar, but which he did not 
accept. As we shall meet the Cossacks again from time to tune, it is worth 
while to interrupt our main narrative to make inquiry as to the antecedents 
of this peculiar people.® 

Soloviev gives the following definition of the term “cossacks”: “At the 
end of the first half of the fifteenth century we encounter for the first time 
the nfimfi of Cossack, principally the Cossacks of Riazan. Our ancestors under- 
stood by this name, in general, men without homes, celibates obliged to earn 
their bread by working for othera. In this way the name “ cossack” took the 

^ Established m 1560. The first book printed in Moscow, The EvangeUst, appeared in the 
month of March, 1564. ^ 
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meaning of day-labourer. They formed a class altogether opposed to land 
owners; that is, the villagers. The steppes, so agreeable to live on, not lacking 
fertility, watered by rivers filled with fish, attracted in these countries the 
more hardy, namely the Cossacks, the people who could not stay in villages, 
those who were pursued for some crime, fugitive serfs, imited with each other; 
it is this group of individuals who formed the population of the frontiers and 
were Imown under the name of Cossacks. The Cossacks were therefore of 
great importance; being an enterprising people they were the first to lead 
the way to the great solitudes which they peopled. It was not difficult for a 
Russian to become a Cossack; in going to the steppes he did not enter a 
strange country, nor did he cease to be a Russian; there among the Cossacks 
he felt at home. The Cossacks who remained near the frontier recognised the 
right of the Russian government over them in aU things, but obeyed it only 
when it would prove useful to them. They depended somewhat on the gov- 
ernment, while those who lived far away were more independent. ” ^ 

Polish authors have acquainted western Europe with the name and the 
fact of the existence of the Cossacks. This name (in Russian kazak) has 
passed into other languages, by the writings of the seventeenth century, with 
the Polish pronunciation. The etymology of this word long_ exercised the 
sagacity of northern savants. Some derive it from the Slavonic koza “goat” 
— the Cossacks, they argued, wandered about like goats. Others believe it 
comes from Aossa, which signifies “tress of hair,” “scythe,” “body of land 
projectmg into a river.” Justifications are not wanting for these different 
acceptations, since (1) the Cossacks were formerly in the habit of wearing long 
braids; (2) they used scythes to make hay, as well as in battle; (3) their first 
colonies were on the river banks, wliich abounded in promontories. In these 
days, when etymological study has made such great progi-ess, the word cos- 
sack is generally accepted as derived from the Turkish. In that language 
cazak signifies marauder, plunderer, soldier of fortune. Such were in effect 
the first Cossacks established on the banks of the Dnieper and its tributaries, 
between the Polish, the Tatar, and the Muscovite territories. Their customs 
greatly resembled those of the inhabitants on the Border, or Scottish frontier; 
and the name of the country where they first appeared, Ukrania (Pokraina) 
signifies border, frontier, in the Slavonic dialects. 

The Cossacks have never formed a distinct nationality, but their manners 
and institutions separate them from the rest of the Russian people. The 
Cossackry — to translate by a single word all that the Russians understand by 
Kasatchestvo — is the species of society, government, political organisation 
which the Russian peasant understands by instinct, so to speak, to which he 
conforms most easily and which he probably regards as the best. The different 
fractions of the Cossacks were desi^ated as armies according to the provinces 
which they occupied. There was the army of the Dnieper, the army of the 
Don, that of the laik (Ural), etc. Each of these armies was divided into small 
camps or villages, called stamtsas. The ground round the stanitsa, the flocis 
which grazed on its meadows, formed the undivided property of the com- 
mune. At regular intervals equal partitions took place for cultivation; but 
each gathered the fruit of his own labour and could increase his share in the 
common fund by his private mdustry. Every man was a soldier and bound 
to take up arms at the word of the chief whom the public suffrage had desig- 
nated. There^ was one of these for each expedition^ and he bore the name of 
“ err^t captain,” ^man kotcMvoi, which was distmct from the ataman or 
political chief for life of the whole army. This captain had under his orders 
an adjutant or lieutenant, tAssoouI, then centurions, commanders of fifties. 
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and commanders of tens. During peace the administration of each stanitsa 
belonged to the elders, startchini; but every resolution of any importmice had 
to be submitted to a discussion in which aU the men of the community could 
take part and vote. The political or administrative assembly was c^ed the 
circle, kroug. There were no written laws, the circle being the living law, 
preserving and addmg to the traditions. It left, moreover, complete hberty 
to the individual, so long as this was not harmful to the community. ^ As to 
the foreigner, anything, or almost anything, was permitted. Such institu- 
tions find fanatics amongst men in appearance the most rebellious against all 
discipline. The filibusters at the end of the seventeenth century had similar 
ones. 

We are ignorant of the period of the first organisation of the Cossacks; it 
appears, however, very probable that it is contemporary with the Tatar con- 
quest. The little republic of the Zapa- 
rogians in the islands and on the banks 
of the Dnieper seems to be the model on 
which the other Cossack governments 
were formed; for their dialect, the Little 
Russian, has left traces amongst the Cos- 
sacks most remote from Ukrame. There 
is no doubt that the first soldiers who 
established themselves in the islands of 
the Dnieper were animated by patriotic 
and religious sentiments. Their first 
exploits against the Tatars and Turks 
were a protest of the conquered Chris- 
tians against their Mussulman oppres- 
sors. In consequence of having fought / 
for their faith they loved war for its own / 
sake and pillage became the principal 
object of their expeditions. In default 
of Tatars their Russian or Polish neigh- miohabl romanot 

bours were mercilessly despoiled. 

Formerly the Cossacks had been recruited by volimteers arriving on the 
borders of the Dnieper — some from Great Russia, others from Lithuania or 
Poland. The association spread. It colonised the banks of the Don and 
there instituted the rule of the stanitsas and the circle. The czars of Muscovy, 
while they sometimes suffered from the violence of the newcomers, beheld, 
with pleasure the formation on their frontiers of an army which fought for 
them, cost them nothing, and founded cities of soldiers in desolate steppes. 

From the Don the Cossacks carried colonies along the Volga, to the Terek, 
to the Ural; they conquered Siberia. In 1865 descendants of these same 
men were encamped at the mouths of the Amur and fringed the Chinese 
frontier. The Don Cossacks, conquerors of a country subdued by the Tatars, 
submitted to Russia in 1549, but they enjoyed a real independence. It is 
true that in war-tune they furnished a body of troops to the czar; but war 
was their trade and a means of acquiring fortune. They appointed their own 
atamans, governed themselves according to their own customs, and scarcdy 
permitted the Moscow government to interfere at aU in their affairs. They 
even claimed the right to make war without command of the czar, and in 
spite of his injunctions devoted themselves to piracy on the Black Sea and 
even on the Caspian Sea. In 1593, when Boris Godunov instituted serfdom 
in Russia, by a ukase which forbade the peasants to change their lord or thdr 
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domicile, the Cossacks received immense additions to their numbers. Ah 
those who wished to live in freedom took refuge in a stanitsa, where they were 
sure of finding an asylum. In their ideas of honour, the atamans considered 
it their first duty to protect fugitives. Consequently the most usual subject 
of disputes between the government of Moscow and the hordes of the Don 
was tte restoration of serfs At times exacted by the czars, when they had 
no foreign enemy to fear, it was evaded by the atamans; at times it was m 
some sort forgotten, whenever the services of the Cossacks became necessary. 
Practically it was considered impossible to get back a serf once he had pro- 
cured his adoption into a stanitsa. 

There were always two parties among the Cossacks, which might be called 
the aristocratic party and the democratic faction, although there was no 
nobility amongst them. The old-established Cossacks, possessing a fortune 
acquired either by raids or industry, did not look with a friendly eye on the 
newcomers, who were strangers to the country. The first preached in the 
circle respect of treaties and obedience to the czar; the others, on the con- 
trary, declared themselves in favour of every violent course, supported those 
bold spirits who were meditating some hazardous expedition, and troubled 
themselves little concerning the danger of compromising the privileges of the 
army of the Don by abusing them. The old Cossacks m contempt called the 
newcomers gole (nakedness, trash), and this name, like that of guevx in Flan- 
ders, had ended by being borne proudly by the opposite faction. 

The class of poor Cossacks, which was unceasingly recruited from fugitives, 
hated the Russian government and obtained the sympathy of the serfs who 
dared not break their chain. The condition of the latter wm deplorable; at a 
time when the life of a freeman was held of small account, a slave was less 
than a beast of burden and certainly more miserable The savagery of man- 
ners, the harshness of the masters, was equalled only by the ferocity of the 
laws. One example will be enough to show what the legislation of this epoch 
was like. The serf was responsible for his master’s debts. If the lord did 
not pay his creditors the serf was put in prison and daily beaten before the 
courts of justice until the debtor had paid or the creditors had abandoned 
their claims In their wretchedness the serfs were witnesses of the liberty of the 
Cossacks, who spoke the same language as themselves and who had the same 
origin. We need not be astonished if, in their despair, they were disposed to 
accept as their liberators the Cossacks who came to pillage their masters. A 
slave rarely dares to conceive the idea of conquering his liberty; but he is 
always ready to aid the freeman who declares himself his protector. Thus 
it is to be noted that all the great insurrections of serfs which broke out in 
Russia were organised by Cossacks. The False Dmitri, Stenka Radzin, and 
Pugatchev furnish the proof of this.& 

LAST YEARS OP MICHAEL 

The peace with Poland being only for a stated term of years, Michael 
endeavoured, before its expiration, to have his troops placed in such a condi- 
tion by foreign officers that he might be able to reconquer the countries ceded 
to the Poles. Nay, on the death of Sigismund, ere the armistice had expired, 
he began the attempt to recover these territories, under the idle pretext that 
he had concluded a peace with Sigismund and not with his successor. But 
the Russian commander, Michael Schein, the very same who had valiantly 
defended Smolensk with a small number of troops against the Poles, now lay 
two whole years indolently before that town, with an army of fifty thousand 
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men and provided with good artillery, and at length retreated on capitulation, 
a retreat for which he and his friends were brought to answer with their heads. 
The Russian nation were so dissatisfied with this campaign, and the king of 
Sweden, whom Michael wanted to engage in an alliance with him against 
the Poles, showed so little inclmation to comply, that the czar was fain to 
return to the former amicable relation with Poland. Peace was therefore 
again agreed on, and matters remained as they were before. 

During his reign, which continued till 1645, Michael had employment 
enough in endeavouring to heal the wounds which the spirit of faction had 
inflicted on his country; to compose the disorders that had arisen; to restore 
the administration which had been so often disjointed and relaxed, to give 
new vigour and activity to the laws, disobeyed and inefficient during the 
general confusions; and to communicate fresh life to expiring commerce. 
It redounds greatly to his honour that he proceeded in all these respects with 
prudence and moderation, and brought the disorganised machine of govern- 
ment again into play. More than this, the restoration of the old order of things, 
was not to be expected of him. Much that he was unable to effect was 
accomphshed by his son and successor, Alexis. 


ALEXIS (1645-1676 A.D.) 

The administration, however, of the boyar Boris Morosov, to whom 
Michael at his death committed the education of Alexis, then in his sixteenth 
year, well-nigh destroyed the tranquilhty which had so lately been restored. 
Morosov trod in the footsteps of Boris Godunov, put himself, as that favourite 
of the czar had done, into the highest posts, and thus acquired the most 
extensive authority in the state, turned out all that stood in his way, dis- 
tributed offices and dignities as they feU vacant among his friends and crea- 
tures, and even became, like Boris, a near relation of the czar Alexis, by 
marrsdng a sister of the czaritza. Like his prototype, indeed, Morosov effected 
much good, particularly by making the array a main object of his concern, 
by strengthening the frontiers against Poland and Sweden, erecting manu- 
factories for arms, taking a number of foreigners into pay for the better disci- 
plining of the army, and diligently exercising the troops himself 

But these important services to the state could not render the people 
insensible to the numerous acts of injustice and oppression which were prac- ' 
tised with impunity by the party protected by this minion of the czar. The 
most flagrant enormities were committed, more particularly in the adminis- 
tration of justice The sentence of the judge was warped to either side by 
presents; witnesses were to be bought; several of the magistrates, however 
incredible it may seem, kept a number of scoundrels m readiness to corroborate 
or to oppugn, for a sum of money, whatever they were required to cohfirm or 
to deny Such profligates were particularly employed in order to get nch 
persons into custody on charges of any species of delinquency sworn against 
them by false witnesses, to condemn them to death, and then to seize upon 
their property, as the accumulation of wealth seemed to be the general object 
of all men in office. From the same corrupt fountain flowed a multitude of 
monopolies and excessive taxes on the prime necessaries of life. The conse- 
quence of all this was the oppression of the people by privileged extortioners 
and murmurs against injustice and the exorbitance of imposts. In addi- 
tion to this, those grandees who had now the reins of government in their 
hands assumed a haughty, austere behaviour towards the subjects, whereas 
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Michael and his father had been friendly and indulgent, and their_ gentleness 
communicated itself to all who at that time took part in the administration. 

lYom these several causes arose discontents in the nation; such great 
men as were neglected and disappointed contributed what they could to fan 
these ^contents, and to bring them to overt act. Moscow, the seat of 
the principal magistrate, who, himself in the highest degree unjust, con- 
nived at the iniquities of his subordinate judges, was the place where the 
people first applied for redress They began by presenting petitions to the 
czar, implored the removal of these disorders, and exposed to him in plain 

terms the abuses committed by the favourite 

' and his adherents. But these petitions were of 

no avail, as none of the courtiers would venture 
to put them into the hand of the czar, for fear 
of MorosoVs long arm. The populace there- 
fore, once stopped the czar, as he was returning 
from church to his palace, calling aloud for 
righteous judges. Alexis promised them to make 
strict inquiry into their grievances, and to in- 
flict punishment on the guilty; the people, how- 
ever, had not patience to wait this tardy pro- 
cess, but proceeded to plunder the houses of 
such of the great as were most obnoxious to 
them. At length they were pacified only on 
condition that the authors of their oppressions 
should be brought to condign punishment. Not, 
however, till they had killed the principal 
magistrate, and other obnoxious persons, and 
forced from the czar the abolition of some of 
the new taxes and the death of another nefari- 
ous judge, could they be induced to spare the 
life of Morosov, though the czar himself en- 
treated for him with tears. Thenceforth Mo- 
rosov ceased to be the sole adviser of his sov- 
^ . ereign, though he continued to enjoy his favour 

'' and affection. 

taiab oibi. OB THE tbletjt tkibe Somo timc after these events, disturbances 

not le^ violent occurred in Plcskov and Nov- 
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gorod, and were not quelled until much mischief had been done. The paci- 
fication of Novgorod was mainly due to the wisdom and intrepidity of the 
celebrated Nicon, who was afterwards patriarch. 

While the nation was in this restless and angry mood, another false 
Dmitri thought to avail himself of an opportunity apparently so favourable 
to gather a party. He was the son of a draper m the Ukraine, and was 
prompted to his imposture by a Polish nobleman, named Danilovski. One 
day, when the young man was bathing, marks were observed on his back 
which were thought to resemble letters of some unknown tongue. Danilov- 
ski, hearing of this freak of nature, determined to build a plot upon it. He 
sent for the young man, and had the marks examined by a Greek pope whom 
he had suborned. _ Tlie pope cried out, “A miracle!” and declared that the 
letters were Russian, and formed distinctly these words: Dmitri, son of 
the czar Dmitri. The public murder of Marina’s infant son was notorious; 
but that difficulty was met by the common device of an alleged change of 
children, and the Poles were invited to lend their aid to the true prmce thus 
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miraculously identified. They were willing enough to do so; but the trick 
was too stale to impose on the Russians. The impostor found no adherents 
among them; and after a wretched life of vagrancy and crime, he fell into 
the hands of Alexis, and was quartered alive. 

.Mexis soon had an opportunity to repay in a more substantial manner 
the ill will borne to him by the Poles, who had further offended him by 
rejecting him as a candidate for their throne, and electmg Jolm Casimir. 
The cruel oppressions exercised by the Poles upon the Cossacks of the Ukraine 
had roused the latter to revolt, and a furious war ensued, in which the enraged 
Cossacks avenged their wrongs in the most ruthless and indiscriminate manner. 
At last, after many vicissitudes, being deserted by their Tatar allies, the 
Cossacks appealed for aid to .Mexis, offering to acknowledge h im as their 
suzerain. With such auxiliaries the czar could now renew with better 
prospects the attempt made by his father to recover the territories wrested 
from Russia by her inveterate foe. He declared war against Poland; his 
conquests were rapid and numerous, and would probably have terminated 
in the complete subjugation of Poland, had he not been compelled to pause 
before the march of a still more successful invader of that country, Charles 
Gustavus, kmg of Sweden. 

Incensed at seeing his prey thus snatched from him when he had nearly 
hunted it down, Alexis fell upon the king of Sweden’s own dominions durmg 
his absence; but from this enterpnse he reaped neither advantage nor credit; 
and he was glad to conclude, m 1658, a tluee years’ truce with Sweden, 
and subsequently a peace, which was an exact renewal of the Treaty of 
Stolbova m 1617 The vrar in Poland ended more honourably for Russia. 
An armistice for thirteen years, agreed upon at Andnissov, in Lithuania, 
and afteiwards prolonged from time to time, was the forerunner of a com- 
plete pacification, which was brought to effect in 1686, and restored to the 
empire Smolensk, Severia, Tchemigov, and ICiev, that primeval principality 
of the Russian sovereigns The king of Poland likewise relinquished to the 
czar the supremacy he had till then asserted over the Cossacks of the Ukraine. 

Russia had as much need as Poland of repose; for the empire was suffer- 
ing under an accumulation of evils — an exhausted treasury, commercial 
distress, pestilence and famine, all aggravated by the imwise means adopted 
to relieve them. To supply the place of the silver money, which had dis- 
appeared, copper of the same nominal value was corned and put in cir- 
culation. At first these tokens were received with confidence, and no 
inconvenience was experienced; but ere long the court itself destroyed that 
confidence by its audacious efforts to secure to itself all the sterling money, 
and leave only the new coin for the use of commerce. Hie cupidity dis- 
played in transactions of this kind, especially by Ilia Miloslavski, the czar’s 
father-in-law, taught the public to dislike the copper coinage; it became 
immensely depreciated, and extreme general distress ensued. A rebellion 
broke out m consequence in Moscow (1662), and though it was speedily put 
down it was punished in the most atrocious manner in the persons of thou- 
sands of wretches whose misery had driven them to cnme; whilst the authors 
of their woe escaped with impunity. The prisoners were hanged by hundreds, 
tortured, burned, mutilated, or thrown by night, with their hands boimd, 
into the river. The number who suffered death in consequence of this arbi- 
trary alteration of the currency was estimated at more than seven thousand; 
the tortured and maimed, at upwards of fifteen thousand. 

The conduct of the Don Cossacks was soon such as to make it questionable 
whetW the acquisition of these new subjects was not rather a loss than a 
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gain to the empire. At the end of the campaign of 1665 the Cossacks were 
refused permission to disband as usual and to return to their homes. They 
mutinied; and several of them were punished with death. Among those who 
were executed was an officer, whose brother, Stoka Radzm, had no diffi- 
culty in rousing his countrymen to revenge this violation of their privileges, 
and at the same time to gratify their insatiable appetite for havoc and 
plunder. 

He began his depredations on the Volga by seizing a fleet of boats belong- 
ing to the czar, which was on its way to Astrakhan, massacring part of the 
crews, and pressing all the rest into his service. Havmg devastated the 
whole country of the Volga, he descended into the Caspian, and having swept 
its shores, returned to the Volga laden with booty. For three years this 
flagitious ruffian contmued his murderous career, repeatedly defeating the 
forces sent against him. At last, having lost a great number of men ui his 
piratical incursions into Persia, he was hemmed in by the troops of the gov- 
ernor of Astrakhan, and forced to sue for pardon. The imperial commander 
thought it more prudent to accept Radzin’s voluntary submission than to 
risk an engagement with desperate wretches whose numbers were still formi- 
dable. Radzin was taken to Astrakhan, and the voyevod went to Moscow, 
to learn the czar’s pleasure respecting him. Alexis honourably confirmed 
the promise made by his general in liis name, and accepted Radzin’s oath 
of allegiance; but instead of dispersing the pardoned rebels over regions whore 
they would have been useful to the empire, he had the imprudence to send 
them all back to the country of the Don, without despoiling them of their 
ill-gotten wealth, or taking any other security for their good behaviour. 

The brigand was soon at his old work again on the Volga, murdering and 
torturing with more wanton ferocity than ever. To give to his enormities 
the colour of a war on behalf of an oppressed class, he proclaimed himself 
the enemy of the nobles and the restorer of the liberty of the people. As 
many of the Russians still adhered to the patriarch Nicon, who had been de- 
posed and sent to a monastery, he spread it abroad that Nicon was with 
him; that the czar’s second son (who had died at Moscow, January 16th, 
1670) was not dead, but had put himself under his protection; and that he 
had even been requested by the czar himself to come to Moscow, and rid 
him of those unpatriotic grandees by whom he was unhappily surrounded 

These artifices, together with the unlimited license to plunder which 
Radzin granted to everyone who joined his standard, operated so strongly 
that the rebel found himself, at length, at the head of two hundred thousand 
men. The czar’s soldiers murdered their officers, and went over to him; 
Astrakhan betrayed its governor, and received him; he was master of the 
whole country of the lower Volga; and on the upper course of the river, from 
Nijni-Novgorod to Kazan, the peasants rose to a man and murdered their lords. 
Had Stenka Radzin been anything better than a vulgar robber and cut-throat, 
he might have revolutionised Russia; but he was utterly without the qualities 
most reqinsite for success in such an enterprise. Disasters overtook him in 
the autumn of 1670 . a division of his army was cut to pieces; twelve thousand 
of his followers were gibbeted on the highroad, and he himself was taken in 
the beginning of the following year, carried to Moscow, and executed. 

The Turks had by this time made war on Poland, and Alexis was bound 
by the Treaty of Andnissov, as well as by regard for the safety of his own 
dominions, to support the latter power. In 1671 the Turks made themselves 
masters of the important town of Kaminitz, and the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
ever averse to subjection, could not tell whether they belonged to Turkey, 
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Poland, or Russia. Sultan Muhanuned W, who had subdued and lately- 
imposed a tribute on the Poles, insisted, -with all the insolence of an Ottoman 
and of a conqueror, that the czar should evacute his several possessions in 
the Ukraine, but_ received as haughty a denial. Ihe sultan in his letter 
treated the sovereign of the Russias only as a Christian gospodin (hospodar), 
and entitled himseK Most Glorious Majesty, King of the World. The czar 
naade answer that he was above submitting to a Mohammedan dog, but that 
his sabre was as good as the grand seignior’s scimitar. 

Alexis sent ambassadors to the pope, and to almost aU the great sovereigns 
in Europe, except France, which was allied to the Turks, in order to establish 
a league agains-t the Porte. His ambassadors had no other success at Rome 
than not being obliged to kiss the pope’s toe; eveiywhere else they met with 
nothing but good wishes, the Chnstian princes being generally prevented by 
their quarrels and jarring interests from uniting against the common enemy 
of their religion. Alexis did not live to see the termination of the war with 
Turkey. His death happened in 1676, in his forty-eighth year, after a reign 
of thirty-one years. 


. FEOnOE (1676-1682 A.D) 

Alexis was succeeded by his eldest son, Feodor, a youth in his nineteenth 
year, and of very feeble temperament. The most pressing task that devolved 
on him was the prosecution of the war -with Turkey, which, as far as Russia 
was interested, had regard chiefly to the question whether the country of the 
Zaparogian Cossacks should be under the sovereignty of the czar or of the 
sultan. The contest was terminated, three years after Feodor’s accession, by 
a trea-ty which established his right over the disputed territory. Only one 
other memorable event distinguished his brief reign. 

Nothing could equal the care with which the noble families kept the books of 
their pedigrees, in which were set down not only every one of their ancestors but 
also the posts and offices which each had held at court, in the army, or in the 
civil department. Had these genealogies and registers of descent been con- 
fined to the purpose of determining the ancestry and relationship of families 
no objection could be alleged against them. But these books of record were 
carried to the most absurd abuse, attended with a host of pernicious conse- 
quences. If a nobleman were appointed to a post m the army, or at court, 
or to some civil station, and it appeared that the person to whom he was now 
subordinate numbered fewer ancestors than he, it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he could be brought to accept of the office to which he was called. 
Nay, this folly was carried to still greater lengths: a man would even refuse 
to -take upon him an employ, if thereby he would be subordinate to one whose 
ancestors had formerly stood in that position towards his own. 

It is easy to imagine that a prejudice of this kind must have been pro- 
ductive of the most disagreeable effects, and that discontents^ murmurs at 
slights and trifling neglects, disputes, quarrels, and disorders in the service 
must have been its natural attendants. It was, therefore, become indi^ 
pensably necessary that a particular office should be instituted at court in 
which exact copies of the genealogical tables and service-registers of the noble 
families were deposited; and this office was incessantly employed in settling 
the numberless disputes that arose from this inveterate prejudice. Feodor, 
observing the pernicious effects of this fond conceit — that the father’s 
capacity must necessarily devolve on the son, and that consequently he ought 
■to inherit his posts — wished to put a stop -to it; and -with the ad-vice of his 
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sagacious minister, Prince Vasili Galitzin, fell upon the following method. 
He caused it to be proclaimed that aU the families should deliver into 
court faithful copies of their service-rolls, in order that they might be cleared 
of a number of errors that had crept into them. This delivery being made, he 
convoked the great men and the supenor clergy before him. In the midst 
of these heads of the nobles, the patriarch concluded an animated harangue 
by inveighmg against their prerogatives. “They are,” said he, “a bitter 
source of every kind of evil; they render abortive the most useful enterprises, 
in like manner as the tares stifle the good gram; they have introduced, even 
into the heart of famihes, dissensions, confusion, and hatred, but the pontiff 
comprehends the grand design of his czar. God alone can have inspired it!” 

At these words, and by anticipation, all the grandees blindly hastened to 
eiqpress their approval; and, suddenly, Feodor, whom this generous unanimity 
seemed to enrapture, arose and proclaimed, in a simulated burst of holy enthu- 
siasm, the abolition of all their hereditary pretensions — “To extinguish even 
the recollection of them,” said he, “ let all the papers relative to those titles 
be instantly consumed!” And as the fire was ready, he ordered them to be 
thrown into the flames before the dismayed eyes of the nobles, who strove to 
conceal their anguish by dastardly acclamations. By way of conclusion to this 
singular ceremony, the patriarch pronounced an anathema against everyone 
who should presume to contravene tlois ordinance of the czar, and the justice 
of the sentence was ratified by the assembly in a general shout of “Amen!” 
It was by no means Feodor’s intention to efface nobility; and, accordingly, 
he ordered new books to be made, in which the noble famihes were inscribed; 
but thus was abolished that extremly pernicious custom which made it a 
disgrace to be under the orders of another if his ancestry did not reach so high, 
or even — in case of equal pedigree — if a forefather of the commander liad 
once been subordinate in the service to the progenitor of him who was now to 
acknowledge him for his superior. Feodor died in February, 1682 , after a 
reign of five years and a half, leaving no issue.^ 



CHAPTER VI 
PETER THE GREAT 

[1684-1725 A D.] 


When, towards the beginning of the eighteenth century, Peter 
the Great laid the foundation of Petersburg or rather of his empire^ 
no one predicted success Had anyone at that time imagined that a 
sovereign of Bussia could send victorious fleets to the Dardanelles, 
subjugate the Crimea, drive out the Turks from four great provmces, 
dominate the Black Sea, establish the most brilliant court of Europe, 
and make all the arts flourish m the midst of war — if anyone had 
said that he would merely have been taken for a visionary .—Voltaiee & 


The question of the succession was now again thrown open to discussion, 
and the family feuds were revived. Ivan, the next in succession, was nearly 
blmd, and, according to some historians, nearly dumb, and inferior in mmd 
and body; and shortly before his death Feodor expressed his wish that his 
half-brother, Peter, then between nine and ten years of age, should be nomi- 
nated to the throne; a nomination of which Ivan had just sense enough to 
approve. The imbecihty of Ivan was so great that, had it not been for the 
influence of the family to which he belonged, and the bold and ambitious 
spirit of his sister Sophia, he must have been set aside at once, and Peter 
without further difficulty raised to the sovereignty. The Miloflavskoi, how- 
ever, were .resolved to preserve the right of succession in their own blood; 
and Sojihia, a princess of singular beauty and high mental endowments, in 
the meridian of youth and possessed of indomitable courage, set the example 
of contestmg the throne, first in the name of her idiot brother and next in 
her own name; for when her jilans were ripe she did not scruple to declare 
that she aspired to the sceptre in the default of the rightful heir. But as all 
her machinations were carefully conducted with a colour of justice on behalf 
of Ivan, she escaped from the charge of interested motives, which, in the early 
part of the plot, would have defeated her grand object. 
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While Sophia was employed in devising her plans, the Narishkins urged 
with unabating activity the clauns of Peter. Friends arose in different quar- 
ters for both parties, and the city was thrown into consternation. But the 
Miloflavskoi had the advantage of possession: the keys of power were in their 
hands: the qfficers of the state were in their immediate confidence, and the 
ban^ of the strelitz, the janissaries of Russia, were under their control. 
Sophia, availing herself of these fortunate circumstances, pleaded with her 
supplicating beauty in the name of her brother; besought the strelitz, by 
arts of fascination which were irresistible, to make common cause with her; 
and where her eyes failed to impress their sluggard hearts, she was bountiful 
in money and promises. A body so corrupt and slavish as the strelitz was 
easily won by bribes to any offices of depredation, and they accordingly 
declared for the beautiful and prodigal Sophia. 

The accession of fourteen thousand soldiers to her side — men who were 
ready at any moment to deluge the capital in blood — determined the scales 
at once. It was necessary in the first instance to exterminate the Narishkins, 
the formidable supporters of Peter; and next, if it could be accomplished with 
safety, to make away with the life of the prince, A rumour was accordingly 
disseminated that the Narishkins had compassed the death of Feodor, in 
order to make room for the young Peter; that they had poisoned him 
through the agency of foreign physicians; and that they contemplated a 
similar act of treachery towards Ivan. The zeal of the Narishkins seemed to 
justify these charges; and the populace, who were universally in favour of 
the direct lineal succession, were brought to believe them; particularly as 
Galitzin, the favourite minister of Feodor, was the chief counsellor and friend 
of Sophia. Affairs were now ripe for revolt. The chiefs of the strelitz, having 
previously concerted their plans, broke out into open violence, and for three 
days m succession this band of legalised plunderers committed the most extra- 
vagant excesses in the streets of Moscow, secretly abetted by the encouraging 
patronage of Sophia. In their fury they murdered all those officers of the 
state whom they suspected to be mimical to the views of the princess; and 
bursting into the palace of the czars demanded the lives of the Narishkins. 
Two brothers of Natalia, the widow of Alexis, were sacrificed on the spot, and 
sixty of her immediate kindred were shortly after put to death in the most 
cruel manner. 

The czarina herself was forced to flee for safety from the capital, accom- 
panied, providentially for the destiny of Russia, by the young prince Peter. 
For sixty versts she fled in consternation, carrying the boy, it is reported, in 
her arms: but the ferocious strelitz had tracked her footsteps, and followed 
close upon her path. Her strength at last began to fail: her pursuers were 
rapidly gainmg on her; she could hear the sound of their yells, and the tramp 
of their approaching feet: her heart trembled at the horrors of her situation, 
and in despair she rushed into the convent of the Trinity to seek for a last 
shelter in the sanctuary. The strelitz, uttering cries of savage triumph, fol- 
lowed on the moment- the d^pairing mother had just time to gam the foot 
of the altar, and place the child upon it, when two of the murderous band 
came up. One of them seized the prince, and, raismg his sword, prepared 
to sever the head from the body, when a noise of approachmg horsemen was 
heard without: the ruffian hesitated — his fellow murderers at the distant 
part of the church were struck with terror — dismayed by the apprehension 
of some sudden change in the fortune of -the day, he abandoned his grasp of 
the prince and fled, and Peter the Great was preserved to Russia. 

The immediate result of those -violent efforts of the strelitz was the deck- 
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ration of the sovereignty in the name of Ivan. That prince, however, trem- 
bled at the prospect of mcurring the responsibility of a trust to which he felt 
himseK to be unequal, and entreated his counsellors to permit his half-brother 
Peter to be associated with him in the government. This request, which was 
considered on ah sides reasonable enough, could not be refused without 
increasing the difficidties of Sophia’s party, and rendermg such further mea- 
sures necessary as might probably betray her motives too soon. It was there- 
fore sanctioned by the nobles, and on the 6th of May, 1681, the coronation of 
Ivan and Peter were celebrated in due form; Sophia being nominated regent, 
on account of the imbecility of the one and the youth of the other. Thus 
far Sophia had earned her purpose. She was now in possession qf the power 
to which her ambition tempted her to aspire; but she panted to have that 
power formally assigned and publicly acknowledged. In order the more 
effectually to exclude Peter from any future hen upon the throne, she brought 
about a marriage between Ivan and a young Soltikov; trusting to the issue 
for an insurmountable obstacle in the path of the prince, whose dawning 
genius, even at that early age, she appeared to dread.® 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OF PETER 

During Sophia’s government Peter continued to reside with his mother 
in the village of Preobrazhenski. His education was entirely neglected; his 
teacher, Nikita Zotov, was taken away from him and not replaced by another; 
he spent his time in play, surrounded by companions of his own age and with- 
out any intelligent occupation: such an existence would certainly have 
spoiled and maimed a less gifted nature. Upon Peter it only had the effect, 
as he himself afterwards recognised, of making him feel in later years the want 
of that knowledge which is indispensable for a sound education. By reason 
of this neglect Peter had to study much when he reached maturity; besides 
this, the manner in which his boyhood was spent deprived him of that train- 
ing of the character in intercourse with other people which is the mark of an 
educated man. From his youth Peter adopted the rough habits of those who 
surrounded him, an extreme want of self-restraint, and hideous debauchery. 

But his unusually gifted nature could not be crushed by this absence of 
all intellectual interests. Peter had no early instruction, but the love of 
knowledge inherent in him could not be destroyed. He himself afterwards 
communicated the circumstances which directed him into the paths he elected 
to follow. When he was fourteen years of age, he heard from Prince Iakov 
Dolgoruki that he had possessed an instrument “ by means of which it was 
possible to measure distances or extension without being on the spot.” The 
young czar wished to see the instrument, but Dolgorufa rephed that it had 
been stolen; so Peter commissioned the prmce, who had gone to France as 
ambassador, to purchase there for hun such an instrument In 1688 Dolgo- 
ruki brought from France an astrolabe and case of mathematical instruments, 
but there was no one amongst the czar’s entourage who had any understand- 
ing of what they were for. Peter applied to a German doctor, but neither did 
he know how to use the instruments; finally he found a Dutchman, Franz 
Timmerman, who explained to him the significance of the objects. The czar 
began to study arithmetic, geometry, and the science of fortification with 
him The teacher was not a ^eat authority in these nmtters, but he knew 
sufficient to give Peter indications, and the talented pupil worked out every- 
thing himself; but his education had been neglected to such an extent that 
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when he was learning the four rules of arithmetic, at the age of sixteen, he 
could not write a single line correctly and did not even know how_ to divide 
one word from the other, joming two or three together with continual mis- 
takes and omissions. 

Some time later Peter was in the village of Izmailov, and strolling through 
the storehouses, he looked over a lot of old thmgs that had belonged to the 
cousin of the czar Michael Feodorovitch — Nikita Ivanovitch Romanov, who 
had been distinguished in his time for his remarkable love of knowledge. 
Here he found a foreign-built vessel and questioned Franz Timmerman about 
it; the latter could tell him only that it was an English boat, which had the 
superiority over Russian boats as bemg able to sail not only with the wind 

but also against it. Peter 
inquired whether there 
was anyone who could 
mend the boat and show 
him how to sail it. Tim- 
merman replied that 
there was and found for 
Peter the Dutchman, 
Christian Brandt (Kars- 
tein Brandt, as Peter 
called him). The czar 
Alexis Michailovitch had 
thought of building aship 
and launching it at As- 
trakhan, and had there- 
fore sent for shipwrights 
from Holland; but the 
ship that had been built 
and launched at Astra- 
khan was destroyed by 
Stenka Radzin, the ship- 
wrights were dispersed, 
and one of them, the 
ship’s carpenter, Karstein 
Brandt, lived m Moscow 
where he gained a hving 
by doing carpenter’s 
work. 

By order of the czar Brandt mended the boat, put in a mast and sail, and 
in Peter’s presence manoeuvred it on the river lauza. Peter was astonished 
at such art and hunself repeated the experiment several times with Brandt, 
but not always successfully, it was difficult to turn the boat, which stuck to 
the shore because the channel was too narrow. Peter then ordered the boat 
to be taken to a pond m the village of Izmailov, but there also navigation was 
difficult. Then Peter learned that the lake near Pereiaslavl would be suitable 
for his purpose; it was thirty versts in circumference and had a depth of six 
sazhen ^ Peter asked his mother’s leave to go on a pilgrimage to the TVoitsa 
monastery, came to Pereiaslavl, and examined the lake, which greatly pleased 
him. On his return to Moscow he entreated his mother to let him go agam 
to Pereiaslavl in order to take the boat there. The czaritza could not refuse 
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her beloved son, although she was much against such a project out of fear 
for his life. Together with Brandt, Peter built a wharf at the mouth of the 
river Troubezh, which falls into the lake of Pereiaslavl and thus he laid the 
foimdation of his ship buildmg. 

At that period Peter’s diversions with his companions began to lose their 
plajdul character. He enrolled amongst them volunteers of every condition 
and m 1687 he formed with them two regular regiments, called by the name 
of the two royal villages near Moscow — the Preobrazhenski and the Semen- 
ovski. Sophia and her partisans endeavoured to represent these diversions 
as foolish extravagances; Natalia Kirillovna, the mother of Peter, did not 
herself see anythmg more in them than the amusements of a spirited, impet- 
uous youth, and thought to steady him by marriage. She found for him a 
bride in the person of Eudoxia Lapoukhin, a beautiful young girl; her father, 
an okolmtchi, or courtier of the second rank, called Sarion, had his name 
changed to Theodore, and the marriage took place on the 27th of January, 
1689. Peter had no attachment or love for his wife and only married to 
please his mother; in fact, he married as the majority of men married at that 

E eriod. His mother hoped that when the young man was married he would 
egin to lead the life that was considered fitting for exalted personages. But 
soon after the marriage, as soon as the ice began to break up in the rivers, 
Peter galloped away to Pereiaslavl and there occupied himself with the build- 
ing of ships. His mother wished to draw him away and demanded his return 
to Moscow under the pretext of a requiem service for the czar Theodore: 
“ You were pleased to summon me to Moscow,” wrote the czar to his mother, 
“ and I was ready to come, but verily there is business on hand.” His mother 
insisted that he should come to the capital; Peter obeyed and came to Mos- 
cow, but after a month he was again back at the Pereiaslavl lake. He loved 
his mother and in his letters shared with her the satisfaction he experienced m 
the success of his work. "Thanks to your prayers,” he wrote, "all is well, 
and the ships are a great success.” But the czaritza Natalia did not under- 
stand her son’s passion, and moreover feared Sophia’s inimical designs; there- 
fore she called him again to Moscow. His young wife also wearied for his 
presence and wrote to him, calling him " her joy, her light, her darling,” 
and begging him either to come back or let her come to him. Peter, recalled 
by his mother’s persistent demands, unwillingly returned that summer to 
Moscow.<* 


PETEK ASSERTS CONTEOL 

It is alleged, with what truth we know not, that at this period Sophia 
and her favourite, Prmce Galitzin, engaged the new chief of the Strelitz to 
sacrifice the young czar to their ambition. It appears at least that six hun- 
dred of those soldiers were to seize on that pnnce’s person, if not to murder 
him. Peter was once more obUged to take refuge in the monastery of the 
Trinity, the usual sanctuary of the court when menaced by the mutinous 
soldiery. There he convoked the boyars of his party, assembled a body of 
forces, treated with the captains of the strohtz, and sent for some_ Germans 
who had been long settled in Moscow, and were all attached to his person, 
from his already showing a regard to foreigners. Sophia protested hp abhor- 
rence of the plot, and sent the patriarch to her brother to assure him of her 
innocence; but he abandoned her cause on being shown proof that he himself 
was among those who had been marked out for assassination. 

Peter’s cause prevailed. All the conspirators were punished with great 
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severity; the leaders were beheaded, others were knouted, or had their tongues 
cut put, and_ were sent into exile. Prince Galitzm escaped with his life, by 
the intercession of a relative, who was a favourite of the czar Peter, but he 
forfeited all his property, which was immense, and was banished to the 
neighbourhood of Archangel. 

The scene concluded with shutting up the Princess Sophia in a convent 
near Moscow, where she remained m confinement until her death, which did 
not happen until fifteen years afterwards. From that period Peter was real 
sovereign. His brother Ivan had no other share in the government than that 
of lending his name to the public acts. He led a retired hfe, and died in 1696. 

Nature had given Peter a colossal vigour of body and mind, capable of 
all extremes of good and evil. It is impossible to review his whole history 
without mingled feelings of admiration, horror, and disgust. That he was 

not altogether a monster of wickedness 
was not the fault of Sophia and. her 
imnister, whose deliberate purpose it 
was to destroy in him every germ of 
good, that he might become odious and 
insupportable to the nation. They 
succeeded only in impairing the health, 
corrupting the morals, and hardenmg 
the heart of the youthful czar; it was 
no more in their power to deprive him 
of his lofty nature than to have given 
it to him. General Menesius, a learned 
Scotchman, to whom Alexis had in- 
tmsted his education, refused to betray 
him, and was, therefore, driven from his 
charge. The first impressions on the 
mind of Peter were allowed to be re- 
ceived from coarse and sordid amuse- 
ments, and from foreigners, who were 
repulsed by the jealousy of the boyars, 
hated by the superstition of the people, 
and despised by the general ignorance. 
soPHiB alexievna Thus it was hoped that he would at 

(1658-1704) last be driven by public execration to 

s quit the palace for a monk’s cell; but 

the very means which were taken to ensure his disgrace served to lay the 
foundations of his greatness and glory. 

Kept at a distance from the throne, Peter escaped the influence of that 
atmosphere of effeminacy and flattery by which it is environed; the hatred 
with which he was inspired against the destroyers of his family increased the 
energy of his character. He knew that he must conquer his place upon the 
throne, which was held by an able and ambitious sister, and encircled by a 
barbarous soldiery; thenceforth, his childhood had that which ripened age 
too often wants, it had an aim in view, of which his genius, already bold and 
persevering, had a thorough comprehension. Surrounded by adventurers of 
daring spirit, who had come from afar to try their fortune, his powers were 
rapidly unfolded. One of them, Lefort, who doubtless perceived in this 
young barbarian the traces of civilisation, which had perhaps been left there 
by his first tutor, gave him an idea of the sciences and arts of Europe, and 
particularly of the military art. 
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MIUTABT EBFOEMS 

Lefort, in whom Peter placed his whole confidence, did not understand 
much of the mihtary service, neither was he a man of literature, having 
applied himself deeply to no one particular art or science; but he had seen a 
great deal, and was capable of formmg a right judgment of what he saw. Like 
the czar, he was indeoted for everything to his own genius: besides, he under- 
stood the German and Dutch languages, which Peter was learning at that 
time, in hopes that both those nations would facilitate his designs. Kndmg 
himself agreeable to Peter, Lefort attached himself to that prmce’s service: 
by administering to his pleasures he became his favourite, and comfirmed this 
intimacy by his abihties. The czar intrusted him with the most dangerous 
design a Russian sovereign could then possibly form — that of abolishing the 
seditious and barbarous body of the strehtz. The attempt to reform the 
janissaries had cost the great sultan Osman his life. Peter, young as he was, 
went to work in a much abler manner than Osman. He began with forming, 
at his country residence of Preobrajen, a company of fifty of his youngest 
domestics; and some of the sons of boyars were chosen for their officers. 
But in order to teach those young boyars a subordination with which they 
were wholly unacquainted, he made them pass through all the military degrees, 
setting them an example himself, and serving successively as private soldier, 
sergeant, and heutenant of the company. 

This company, which had been raised by Peter only, soon increased in 
numbers, and was afterwards the regiment of Preobrajenski guards. Another 
company, formed on the same plan, became in time the regiment of guards 
known by the name of Semenovski. The czar had now a regiment of five 
thousand men on foot, on whom he could depend, trained by General Gor- 
don, a Scotchman, and composed almost entirely of foreigners. Lefort, who 
had seen very httle service, yet was qualified for any commission, undertook 
to raise a regiment of twelve thousand men, and effected his design. Five 
colonels were appointed to serve under him; and suddenly he was made gen- 
eral of this little army, which had been raised as much to oppose the strelitz 
as the enemies of the state. 

Peter was desirous of seeing one of those mock fights which had been 
lately introduced in times of peace. He caused a fort to be erected, which 
one part of his new troops was to defend and the other to attack. The differ- 
ence on this occasion was that, instead of exhibiting a sham engagement, they 
fought a downright battle, in which there were several soldiers killed and a 
great many wounded. Lefort, who commanded the attack, received a con- 
siderable wound. These bloody sports were mtended to inure the troops to 
martial discipline; but it was a long time before this could be effected, and 
not without a great deal of labour and difficulty. Amidst these military 
entertamments, the czar did not neglect the navy: and as he had made Lefort 
a general, notwithstandmg this favourite had never borne any commission by 
land, so he raised him to the rank of admiral, though he had never before 
commanded at sea. But he knew him to be worthy of both commissions. 
True, he was an admiral without a fleet, and a general without any other 
troops than his regiment 

By degrees the czar began to reform the chief abuse in the army, viz., the 
independence of the boyars, who, in time of war, used to take the field with 
a multitude of their vassals and peasants. Such was the government of the 
lYanks, Huns, Goths, and Vandals, who, indeed, subdued the Roman Empire 
in its state of decline, but would have been easily destroyed had they con- 
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tended with the warlike legions of the ancient Romans, or with such armies 
as in our times are maintained in constant discipline all over Europe. 

Admiral Lefort had soon more than an empty title. He employed both 
Dutch and Venetian carpenters to build some long-boats, and even two 
thirty-gun ships, at the mouth of the Voroneje, which discharges itself into 
the Don. These vessels were to fall down the river, and to awe the Cnm 
Tatars. Turkey, too, seemed to invite the czar to essay his arms against her; 
at the same time disputes were pending with China respecting the limits 
between that empire and the possessions of Russia in the north of Asia 
These, however, were settled by a treaty concluded in 1692, and Peter was 
left free to pursue his designs of conquest on the European side of his 
dominions. 


AZOV TA.KEN PROM THE TURKS 

It was not so easy to settle a peace with the Turks; this even seemed a 
proper time for the czar to raise himself on their ruin. The Venetians, whom 
they had long overpowered, began to retrieve their losses. Morosini, the 
same who surrendered Candia to the Turks, was dispossessing them of the 
Morea. Leopold, emperor of Germany, had gained some advantages over 
the Ottoman forces in Hungary; and the Poles were at least able to repel 
the incursions of the Grim Tatars. 

Peter profited by these circumstances to discipline his troops, and to 
acquire, if possible, the empire of the Black Sea. General Gordon marched 
along the Don towards Azov, with his regiment of five thousand men; 
he was followed by General Lefort, with his regiment of twelve thousand; 
by a body of strelitz, under the command of Sheremetrev and Schein, 
officers of Prussian extraction, by a body of Cossacks, and a large train of 
artiUory. In short everything was ready for t h i s grand expedition (1694). 
The Russian army began its march under the command of Marshal Shere- 
metrev, in the beginning of the summer of 1695, in order to attack the town 
of Azov, situated at the mouth of the Don. The czar was with the troops, 
but appeared only as a volunteer, being desirous to learn before he would 
take upon him to command. During their march they stormed two forts 
which the Turks had erected on the banks of the river. 

This was an arduous enterprise, Azov being very strong and defended 
by a numerous garrison. The czar had employed several Venetians in build- 
ing long-boats like the Turkish saicks, which, together with two Dutch fri- 
gates, were to fall down the Voroneje; but not being ready in time, they 
could not get into the sea of Azov. All beginnings are difficult. The Rus- 
sians, having never as yet made a regular siege, miscarried in this their first 
attempt. 

A native of Dantzic, whose name was Jacob, had the direction of the 
artillery under the command of GenerM Schein; for as yet they had none 
but foreign officers belonging to the train, and indeed none but foreign engi- 
neers an, a foreign pilots. This Jacob had been condemned to the rods by 
Schein, the Prussian general. It seemed as if these severities were necessary 
at that time in support of authority. The Russians submitted to such treat- 
ment, notwithstanding their disposition to mutiny; and after they had un- 
dergone that corporal punishment, they continued m the service as usual. This 
Dantziker was of another way of thinking, and determined to be revenged, 
whereupon he spiked the cannon, deserted to the enemy, turned Mohammedan, 
and defended the town with great success. The besiegers made a vain attempt 
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to storm it, and after losing a great number of men, were obliged to raise the 
siege. 

Perseverance in his undertakings was the characteristic of Peter the Great. 
In the spring of 1696 he marched a second time to attack the town of Azov 
with a more considerable army. The most agreeable part of the czar’s suc- 
cess was that of his little fleet, which he had the pleasure to see completely 
equipped and properly commanded. It beat the Turkish saicks that had 
been sent from Constantinople, and took some of them. The siege was car- 
ried on regularly, though not entirely after the English manner. The trenches 
were three times deeper than the English, and the parapets were as high as 
ramparts At length the garrison surrendered, the 28th of July, 1696, with- 
out obtaining any of the honours of war; they were lilcewise obliged to deliver 
up the traitor Jacob to the besiegers. 

The C 2 ar immediately began to improve the fortifications of Azov. He 
hkewise ordered a harbour to be dug, capable of holding large vessels, with 
a design to make himself master of the straits of Caffa, which open the pas- 
sage into the Black Sea. He left two-and-thirty armed saicks before Azov, 
and made all the preparations for fitting out a strong fleet against the Turks, 
which was to consist of nine sixty-gun ships, and of one-and-forty carrying 
from thirty to fifty pieces of cannon. The prmcipal nobility and the wealth- 
iest merchants were obhged to contribute to the fitting out of this fleet, and, 
as he thought that the estates of the clergy ought to bear a proportion in the 
service of the common cause, orders were issued that the patriarch, the 
bishops, and the superior clergy should find money to forward this new expe- 
dition, in honour of their country, and for the general advantage of Christen- 
dom. He likewise obliged the Cossacks to build a number of light boats, such 
as they use themselves, with which they might easily infest the whole coast 
of the Crimea. The scheme was to drive the Tatars and Turks forever out 
of the Crimea, and afterwards to establish a free and easy commerce with 
Persia, through Georgia This is the very branch of trade which the Greeks 
formerly carried on to Colchis, and to this peninsula of the Crimea, which the 
czar seemed likely to subdue. 

Be'fore Peter left the Crimea he repudiated his wife Eudoxia, and ordered 
her to be sent to a convent, where, before his return to Moscow, she became 
a nun, under the name of Helena. She had long made herself distasteful to 
her husband by her querulous jealousy, for which, mdeed, she had ample 
cause, and by her aversion to his foreign favourites and the arts they intro- 
duced 

After his successful campaign against the Turks and Tatars, Peter wished 
to accustom his people to splendid shows, as well as to mihtary toil With 
this view, he made his army enter Moscow under triumphal arches, in the 
midst of fireworks and other tokens of rejoicing. The soldiers who had 
fought on board the Venetian saicks against the Turks led the procession. 
Marshal Sheremetrev, generals Gordon and Schein, Admiral Lefort, and the 
other general officers, took precedence of their sovereign, who pretended he 
had no rank m the army, being desirous to convince the nobility by his exam- 
ple that merit ought to he the only road to military preferment. 

This triumphal entry seemed, in some measure, to resemble those of the 
ancient Romans, especially in that as the triumphers exposed the captives to 
public view m the streets of Rome, and sometimes put them to death, so the 
slaves taken in this expedition followed the army; and Jacob, who had 
betrayed them the year before, was carried in a cart, i^ith the gibbet, to which 
he was fastened after he had been broken upon the wheel. 
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Upon this occasion was stinick the first medal in Russia. The legend, 
which was in the language of that country is remarkable" “Peter I, the 
august emperor of Muscovy.” On the reverse is Azov, with these words, 
“ Victorious by fire and water.” 

SCHEMES OP CONQUEST 

The paramount idea of Peter’s whole life displayed itself in the siege of 
Azov, his first military enterprise. He wished to civilise his people by begm- 
ning with the art of war by sea and land That art would open the way for 
aU the others into Russia, and protect them there. By it the czar was to con- 
quer for his empire that element which, m his eyes, was the greatest civiliser 
of the world, because it is the most favourable to the intercourse of nations 
with each other. 

But Ignorant and savage Asia lay stretched along the Black Sea, between 
Russia and the south of Europe. It was not, therefore, through those waters 
that Peter could open himself a passage to European knowledge. But 
towards the northwest, another sea, the same whence, in the ninth century, 
came the first Russian founders of the empire, was witnm his reach. It alone 
could connect Muscovy with ancient Europe, it was especially through that 
inlet, and by the ports on the gulfs of Finland and of Riga, that Russia could 
aspire to civilisation. Those ports belonged, however, to a warlike land, 
thickly studded with strong fortresses It mattered not; everything was to 
be tried to attain so important an object 

Peter, however, did not deem it proper to begin such an arduous enter- 
prise until he should have made himself better acquamted with the nations 
which he wished to conciliate, or to conquer, and which were recommended 
to him as models. He was desirous, with his own eyes, of beholdmg civilisa- 
tion m wliat he supposed to be its mature state, and to improve himself m the 
details of government, m the knowledge of naval affairs, and of the several 
arts which he wished to mtroduce among his countrymen. 

CONSPIRACY TO MURDER PETER 

But he was not allowed to depart in peace The announcement of his 
intention was received with deep disgust by his bigoted subjects. The strehtz 
in particular, who saw themselves supplanted by the regiments disciplmed in 
the European manner, were actively hostile. The childhood and youth of 
Peter had seve:^ times escaped from their rage; and now, in the horror 
which was inspired by his approachmg departure for profane Europe, they 
determined to sacrifice the impious czar who was ready to defile himself by 
the sacrilegious touch of forei^ers whom they abhorred. They saw in the 
midst of them twelve thousand heretics, already organised, who would remam 
masters of their holy city; while they themselves, exiled to the army, were 
destmed to fight at a distance on the frontier. Nor was this their only gnev- 
ance, for Peter had given orders to construct a fleet of a hundred vessels, and 
of this sudden creation they complamed, as being an msupportable tax in the 
midst of an already ruinous war, and as rendermg it necessary to introduce 
mto their sacred land a fresh supply of those schismatical artisans who were 
preferred to them A few days before the departure of their sovereign, 
Tsikler and Sukanim, two of the strelitz leaders, plotted a nocturnal confla- 
gration. They knew that Peter would be the first to hasten to it; and m the 
midst of the tumult and confusion common to such accidents, they meant to 
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murder him without mercy, and then to massacre all the foreigners who had 
been set over them as masters. 

Such was the infamous scheme. The hour fixed for its accomplishment 
was at hand, "^e principal conspu-ators assembled at a banquet, and sought 
in intoxicating liquors the courage requisite for the dreadful work liefore them. 
But drunkenness produces various effects on different constitutions. Two of 
the villams lost in it their boldness, left the company under a specious pretext, 
promismg their accomplices to return in time, and hurried to the czar to 
disclose the plot. 

At midnight the blow was to have been struck; and Peter gave orders 
that, exactly at eleven, the haunt of the conspirators should be closely sur- 
rounded. Shortly after, thinking that the hour was come, he went thither 
alone, and entered boldly, not doubting that he should find them already 
fettered by_ his gua,rds. But his impatience had anticipated the time, and 
he found himself, single and imarmed, in the midst of the ferocious gang at 
the instant when they were vociferatmg an oath that they would achieve his 
destruction. 

At his unexpected appearance they all rose m confusion. Peter, at once 
comprehending the full extent of his danger, exasperated at the supposed dis- 
obedience of his guards, and furious at havmg thrown himself into peril, had 
yet the presence of mmd to conceal ’his emotions. Having gone too far to 
recede, he unhesitatingly advanced among the throng of traitors, greeted them 
familiarly, and, m a cahn and natural tone, said, that “ as he was passing by 
their house he saw a light in it, and guessing that they were amusmg them- 
selves, he had entered in order to share their pleasures.” He then seated him- 
self, and drank to his assassins, who, standing up around hhn, could not avoid 
puttmg the glass about, and drmkmg his health 

But they soon began to exchange looks and signs. At last one of them 
leaned over to Sukamm, and said, m a low voice, “ Brother, it is tune!” The 
latter, for what reason is unknown, hesitated, and had scarcely replied, “Not 
yet,” when Peter, who heard these words, and along with them the footsteps 
of his guards, started from his seat, knocked him down by a blow in the face, 
and exclaimed, “If it is not yet time for you, scoundrel, it is for me!” This 
blow, and the sight of the guards, threw the assassins into consternation; 
they fell on their knees and implored forgiveness. “ Cliam them!” replied the 
terrible czar. Then tummg to the officer of the guards, he struck ham, and 
reproached him with his want of punctuality; but the latter showed him his 
order; and the czar perceivmg his mistake, clasped him in his arms, kissed 
him on the forehead, proclaimed his fidelity, and entrusted him with the 
custody of the traitors. 

His vengeance was terrible; the punishment was more ferocious than the 
crime. First the rack, then the successive mutilation of each member; then 
death, when not enough of blood and life was left to allow of the sense of 
suffenng To close the whole, the heads were exposed on the summit of a 
column, the members being symmetrically arranged around them, as orna- 
ments — a scene worthy of a government of masters and of slaves, brutifying 
each other, whose only god was fear. 

PETER TRAVELS TO ACQinRE KNOWLEDGE 

After this terrific execution, Peter began his Journey in April, 1697, trav- 
elling incognito m the retinue of his three ambassadors. General Lefort, the 
boyar Alexis Golovin, and Vonitsm, dwk, or secretary of state, who had been 
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long employed in foreign courts. Their retinue consisted of two hundred per- 
sons. The czar, reserving to himself only a valet de chambre, & servant in livery, 
and a dwarf, was confounded in the crowd. It was a thing unparalleled in 
history, either ancient or modern, for a sovereign of five-and-twenty years of 
age to withdraw from his kmgdoms, only in order to learn the art of govern- 
ment. His victory over the Turks and Tatars, the splendour of his trium- 
phant entry mto Moscow, the multitude of foreign troops attached to his 
interest, the death of his brother Ivan, the confinement of the princess Sophia 
to a cloister, and the feaiful example he had just made of the conspirators 
might naturally encourage him to hope that the tranquillity of his dominions 
would not be clisturbed durmg his absence. The regency he entrusted to the 
boyar Strecknev and Prince Romadonovski, who in matters of importance 
were to consult with the rest of the nobility. 

The troops which had been trained by Geneial Gordon continued at Mos- 
cow, with a view to awe the capital. The disaffected strelitz, who were likely 
to create a disturbance, were distributed on the frontiers of the Crimea, in 
order to preserve the conquest of Azov and check the incursions of the 
Tatars. Havmg thus provided against every contingency, he gave a free 
scope to his passion tor traveUmg, and his desire of improvement. He had 
previously sent threescore young Russians of Lefort’s regiment into Italy, 
most of them to Venice and the rest to' Leghorn, in order to learn the art of 
navigation aird the method of constructmg galleys forty more set out by his 
direction for Holland, to be mstructed in the art of building and working 
large ships* others were ordered to Germany, to serve in the land forces and 
to Team the military discipline of that nation 

At that period, Mustapha H had been vanquished by the emperor Leopold; 
Sobieski was dead; and Poland was hesitating m its choice between the prince 
of Conti and Augustus of Saxony; William III reigned over England, Louis 
XIV was on the pohit of concluding the Treaty of Ryswick; the elector of 
Brandenburg was aspiring to the title of king, and Charles XII had ascended 
the throne. 

Setting out from Novgorod, Peter first visited Livonia, where, at the risk 
of his liberty, he recoimoitred its capital, Riga, from which he was rudely 
repulsed by the Swedish governor. Thenceforth he could not rest till he had 
acquired that maritime piovince through which his empue was one day to be 
enriched and enlightened. In his progress he gained the friendship of Pmssia, 
a power which, at a future time, might assist his efforts; Poland ought to be 
his ally, and already he declared himself the supporter of the Saxon prince 
who was about to rule it. 

The czar had reached Amsterdam fifteen days before the ambassadors He 
lodged at first m a house belongmg to the East India Company, but chose 
afterwards a small apartment m the yards of the admiralty. He disguised 
himself in a Dutch skipper’s habit, and went to the great shipbuildmg village 
of Zaandam Peter admired the multitude of workmen constantly employed; 
the order and exactness observed m their several departments; the prodigious 
despatch with which they built and fitted out ships, and the vast quantity of 
stores and machines for the greater ease and security of labour He began 
vdth purchasing a boat, and made a mast for it himself. By degrees he exe- 
cuted every part of the construction of a ship, and led the same life all the time 
as the carpenters of Zaandam — clad and fed exactly like them, working hard 
at the forges, at the rope-yards, and at the several mills for sawing timber, 
extracting oil, manufacturmg paper, and wire-drawing. He entered himself 
as a common carpenter, and was enrolled in the list of workmen by the name 
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of Peter Michaelov. They commonly called him Master Peter, or Peter-bas,* 
and though they were confounded at first to behold a sovereign as their com- 
panion, yet they gradually accustomed themselves to the sight. 

Whilst Peter was handling the compass and axe at Zaandam, he received 
intelligence of the division m Poland, and of the double nommation of the 
elector Augustus and the prince of Conti. Immediately the carpenter of 
Zaandam promised King Augustus to assist him with thirty thousand men. 
From his shop he issued orders to his army in the Ukraine, which had been 
assembled against the Turks. 

His troops obtained a victory over the Tatars, in the neighbourhood of 
Azov; and a few months after became masters of the town of Orkapi, or 
Perekop. For his part he persisted in making himself master of different arts. 
With this view he frequently went from Zaandam to Amsterdam, in order to 
hear the anatomical lectures of the celebrated Ruisch. Under this master he 
made such progress as to be able to perform some surgical operations, which, 
in case of necessity, might be of use, both to himself and to his officers. ^ He 
likewise studied natural philosophy, under Vitsen, celebrated for his patriotic 
virtue and for the noble use he made of his immense fortune.® 

Peter in Holland, England, and Austria 

Besides shipbuilding Peter also turned his attention to machinery, fac- 
tories, and industry of every kind. Sometimes he was to be found sitting 
at the weaver’s loom, sometimes handling the sledge-hammer, axe, and 
plane. He could truthfully write to the patriarch Adrian concerning him- 
self “We act obedient to the word of God to our first parent Adam and 
are working — not beceuse it is necessary, but m order that we may have 
a better insight into naval affairs and be the more able to go agauist the 
enemies of Jesus Christ’s name and conquer by his grace ” 

On the 9th of September Peter, accompanied by Vitsen and Lefort, 
journeyed to Utrecht for a conference with the hereditary stadholder William 
of Orange, king of England. On his return he visited the whale-fishing fleet 
which had shortly before arrived, so as to become acquainted with every- 
thing concerning w'hale-fishing — that important branch of the seaman’s 
activity. 

Peter always took note of ever3rthing new and important that he saw. 
Vitsen had to take him everywhere — to the hospitals, the foundling 
asylums, and the prayer meetings of different rehgious sects. He found 
great pleasure in the anatomical cabinet of the celebrated Ruisch, who had 
greatly advanced the art of preserving corpses from decomposition by injec- 
tions. It was with difficulty that the czar could be got out of the room. 
He stood there transfixed and as it were unconscious, and he could not pass 
before the body of a child, that seemed to smile as if it were alive, without 
kissing it. His taste for being present at surgical operations went so far 
that at his request a special door w'as made in the wall of the St. Peter Hos- 
pital, by which he coidd enter it with Ruisch from the embassy, unobserved 
and unmolested by the curious. It was this doctor who recommended to 
him the surgeons for the new Russian naval and military troops. 

After a stay of two months the Russian embassy went to the Hague, 
where it had long been expected. The entry was even more magnificent 
than at Amsterdam. Peter wished to attend the formal audience of his 
embassy in strict inco^ito. Vitsen, accompanied by two gentlemen, 
fetched him in his carriage. 'Ihe czar wished to take along his dwarf, and 
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when told that space was lacking, he replied “Very well, then, he will 
sit on my lap ” At his command a drive was taken outside the town. At 
every one of the many mills that he passed, he asked what it was for; and on 
being told that one before which there were no stores was a grinding-mill, 
he jumped out of the carriage, but it was locked. On the road to Haarlem 
he observed a small water-mill for irrigating the land It was in vain that 
they told him it was encompassed by water. “I must see it,” was the reply. 
The czar satisfied his curiosity and returned with wet feet Twilight was - 
already settuag in, and the Dutch escort of the czar were rejoicing that the 
sight-seeng was at an end. But alas! before eiitering the Hague, Peter 
felt the carriage give a sharp jolt. “What is it’” he inquired. He was 
told that the carriage had driven on to a ferry-boat. “ I must see it,” said 
he, and by lantern light the width, length, and depth of the ferry-boat had 
to be taken. Finally, at eleven at night, one of the best hotels in the Hague 
was reached. The czar was given a beautiful bedroom with a four-post 
bed. He preferred a garret. After midnight it occurred to him to spend 
the night at the hotel where his ambassadors were Looking there for a 
place to sleep in, he found a Russian servant snoring on a bear skin. With 
a few kicks he awakened him. “Go away, go away, I am going to sleep' 
here.” At last he foimd a comfortable resting place 

On the day of the audience, Peter dressed himself as an ordinary noble- 
man in a blue garment not overladen with gold lace, a large blond wig, and 
a hat with white feathers. Vitsen led him to the anteroom of a hall where 
soon the members of the states general and many distinguished spectators 
assembled. As some time passed before the retinue of his embassy arrived, 
and meanwhile all eyes in the hall were turned towards the ante-chamber 
where the czar was, he became extremely restless “It takes too long,” 
he said and wanted to depart. But Vitsen represented to him that he 
would have to pass through the hall where the states general were already 
assembled Thereupon he demanded that the lords should turn their bafclcs 
to him as he passed through the room. Vitsen replied that he could com- 
mand the lords nothing, as they were the representatives of the sovereignty 
of the land, but that ho would ask them. The reply brought back was tliat 
the lords would stand up as the czar passed through the room, but would 
not turn their backs Peter then drew his great wig before his face and ran 
at full speed through the assembly room and down the porch 

In the Hague also Peter had several informal meetmgs with the stad- 
holder, Kmg William; he became personally acquainted with the eminent 
statesmen Heinsius, Van Slingerland, Van Welde, Van Haven, and wuth the 
recorder of the states general, Franz Flagel. He besought the latter to 
find him someone who would know how to organise the Russian chancellery 
on the Dutch model He also entered into connection with the celebrated 
engineer. General Coehom, and on his recommendation took many Dutch 
engineering ofllcers into the Russian service. 

As Peter next undertook a journey to Leyden, the great scientist Leeu- 
wenhoek had to come on board his yacht He brought some of his most 
beautiful apparatus and a microscope with him. Peter conversed with him 
for two hours, and manifested much pleasure in the observation of the circu- 
lation of the blood in fishes. Boerhaave took him to the Botanical Gardens 
and to the anatomical lecture-room. On observing that one of his suite 
could not hide his aversion for a body which seemed to him particularly 
worthy of observation on account of its exposed sinews, he ordered him to 
tear out one of these sinews with his teeth. 
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From Leyden, Peter returned to Amsterdam. Here he often joined in 
the work on the galley which had been commenced at his request. In the 
name of the town Vitsen requested the czar to accept this ship as a present 
Peter gave it the name Amsterdam, and in the following year, laden with 
wares bought by Peter himself, it started on its first journey to Archangel. 
From Amsterdam Peter often made excursions to Zaandam, ever keen and 
confident, although his- Russian attendants trembled and quaked at the 
threatening dangers. On market days he was greatly entertained by the 
quacks and toothy drawers. He had one of the ktter brought to him, ^d 
with great dexterity soon acquired the knack necessary for this profession. 
His servants had to provide him with opportunities W practising the newly 
acquired art. 

Through Vitsen the Dutch Jews petitioned the czar to permit their 
nation, which had been banished by Ivan IV from Russia, to re-enter it, and 
they offered to prove their gratitude by a present of 100,000 gulden. “My 
good_ Vitsen,” replied Peter, “you know my nation and that it is not yet 
the time to grant the Jews this request. Tell them m my name that I thank 
them for their offer, but that their condition would become pitiable if they 
settled in Russia, for although they have the reputation of swindling all 
the world in buying and selling, I am afraid they would be greatly the losers 
by my Russians.” 

During his sojourn in Amsterdam Peter received the jo 3 fful news of two 
successful engagements against the Tatars in July and August. To cele- 
brate this victory he gave a brilliant f6te to the authorities and merchants 
of the town. The brilliant victory of Prince Eugene at Zenta was yet more 
decisive for the issue of the war against the Turks 

On the 9th of November Peter, accompanied only by Lefort, returned 
to the Hague, where he informed King WiUiam III of his desire to see 
England. The king preceded him, and sent three men of war and a yacht 
under the command of Admiral Mitchel to conduct the czar. On the 
18th of January, 1698, accompanied by Menshikov and fifteen other Rus- 
sians of his suite, he set sail at Hellevoetsluis. Soon after the first da 3 rs 
of his arrival in England, he exchanged the dwelhng assigned to him in the 
royal castle of Somerset for the house of Mr. Evelyn at Deptford in the 
neighbourhood of the admiralty works, whence he could enter the royal con- 
struction yards unseen. There he learned from the master builders how 
to draw up the plan according to which a ship must be built. He found 
extreme pleasure in observmg the cannon at the Tower, and also the mint, 
which then excelled all others m the art of stamping. 

In his honour Admiral Carmarthen instituted a sham sea fight at Spit- 
head on the 3rd of April which was conducted on a greater scale than a 
similar spectacle given for him in Holland. He often visited the great 
cathedrals and churches. He paid great attention to the ceremonial of 
Enghsh church worship, he also visited the meetm|-houses of the Quakers 
and other sects At Oxford he had the organisation and institutions of 
the university shown him. As in Holland, he preferred to pass most of his 
time with handicraftsmen and artists of every kind; from the watchmaker 
to the coffin maker, aU had to show him their work, and he took models 
with him to Russia of all the best and newest. During his stay he always 
dressed either as an English gentleman or in a naval imiform. 

In Holland the English merchants had presented the czar with a memo- 
rial through the Earl of Pembroke on the 3rd of November, in which 
they had petitioned for permission to import tobacco (which had been so 
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strongly forbidden under the czars Michael and Alexis), and offered to 
pay a considerable sum of money for the privilege. The marq^uis of Carmar- 
then now again broached the subject, and on the 16th of April a treaty was 
signed with the Russian ambassador Golovin for three years, _ which author- 
ised Carmarthen’s agents to import into the Russian Empire in the first 
year three thousand hogsheads (of five hundred English pounds each), and 
in each of the following two years four thousand hogsheads, against a tax 
of 4 kopecks in the pound. Twelve thousand pounds were paid down m 
advance. This money placed the czar in a position to make still greater 
purchases, as well as to engage a greater number of foreigners in his service; 
amongst them the astronomer and professor of mathematics Fergsuon of 
Scotland, the engineer Captain Perry, and the shipbuilders John Dean and 
Joseph Ney./ 

King Willi a m made Peter a present of the Royal Transport, a very beau- 
tiful yacht, which he generally used for his passage over to Holland. Peter 
went on board this vessel, and got back to Holland in the end of May, 1698. 
He took with him three captains of men-of-war, five-and-twenty captains 
of merchant ships, forty lieutenants, thirty pilots, thirty surgeons, two hun- 
dred and fifty gunners, and upwards of three hundred artificers. This colony 
of ingenious men m the several arts and professions sailed from Holland to 
Archangel on board the Royal Transport, and were sent thence to the different 
places where their service was necessary. Those whom he engaged at Amster- 
dam took the route of Narva, at that time subject to Sweden. 

While the czar was thus transporting the arts and manufactures from 
England and Holland to his own dominions, the ofl&cers whom he had sent 
to Rome and Italy succeeded so far as also to engage some artists in his 
service. General Sheremetrev, who was at the head of his embassy to Italy, 
made the tour of Rome, Naples, Venice, and Malta; while the czar proceeded 
to Vienna with the other ambassadors. All he had to do now was to observe 
the military discipline of the Germans, after seeing the English fleet and the 
dockyards in Holland. But it was not the desire of improvement alone that 
induced him to make this tour to Viemra, he had likewise a political view; 
for the emperor of Germany was the natural ally of the Russians against the 
Turks. Peter had a private audience of Leopold, and the two monarchs 
stood the whole time of the interview, to avoid the trouble of ceremony. 

During his stay at Vienna, there happened nothmg remarkable, except the 
celebration of the ancient feast of “landlord and landlady,” which Leopold 
thought proper to revive upon the czar’s account, after it had been disused 
during his whole reign. The manner of making this entertainment, to which 
the Germans gave the name of Wirthschaft, was as follows’ 'The emperor 
was landlord, and the empress landlady; the king of the Romans, the arch- 
dukes, and the archduchesses were generally their assistants; they entertained 
people of all nations, dressed after the most ancient fashion of their respective 
countries. Those who were invited as guests drew lots for tickets; on each 
of which was written the name of the nation, and the character to be repre- 
sented. One had a ticket for a Chinese mandarin, another for a Tatar mirza, 
another for a Persian satrap, or a Roman senator, a princess might happen to 
be allotted the part of a gardener’s wife, or a milkwoman; and a prince might 
act the peasant or soldier. They had dances suited to these different char- 
acters, and the landlord and landlady with their family waited at table 
On this occasion Peter assumed the habit of a Friesland boor, and in this 
character was addressed by everybody, at the same time that they talked 
to him of the great czar of Muscovy. “These mdeed are trifles,” says Vol- 
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taire, from whom the account is taken, “but whatever revives the memory 
of ancient customs is, in some measure, worthy of being recorded/^ 

THE INSURBECTION OF THE STRELITZ 

Peter was preparing to continue his journey from ^^ienna to ^’’enice and 
Home when he was recalled to his own dominions by news of a general insur- 
rection of the strelitz, who had quitted their posts on the frontiers, and 
marched on Moscow. Peter immediately left Vienna in secret, passed through 
Poland, where he had an interview with King Augustus, and arrived at 
Moscow in September, 1698, before anyone there knew of Ins having left 
Germany.® 

When Peter I arrived from Viemia he found that his generals and the 
douma had acted with too great leniency. He cherished an old grudge 
against the strelitz ; they had formed the army of Sophia which had been 
arrayed against that of the czar, and m his mind was still alive the memory 
of the invasion of the Kremlin, the murder of his maternal relatives, the terrors 
undergone by his mother in Troitsa, the plots that had well-nigh prevented 
his departure for the west, and the check placed by the mutineers on the plans 
he had matured for the good of his country during his journey through 
Europe. He resolved to seize the opportunity thus placed in his hands to 
crush all his enemies at one blow, and to inaugurate in oJd Russia a reign of 
terror that should recall the days of Ivan IV. The particular pomt of attack 
had been his taste for foreign fashions, for shaven chins, and abbreviated 
garments These therefore should bedhe rallying-sign of the Russia of the 
future. Long beards had been the standard of revolt; long beards must fall. 
He ordered all the gentlemen of his realm to shave, and even performed that 
office with his own hand for some of the highest nobles of his court. On the 
same day the Red Square was covered with gibbets. The patriarch Adrian 
tried in vain to divert the anger of the czar. “ Sly duty is to protect the people 
and to punish rebels, was the only answer he received. 

On the 10th of October a first consignment of two lumdred prisoners 
arrived in the Red Square, followed by their wives and children, who ran 
behind the carts chanting funeral dirges. The czar ordered several officers to 
assist the headsman m his work. Johann Korb, an Austrian who was an 
eye-witness of the scene, relates that the heads of “five rebels were struck 
off by the noblest hand m Russia.^’ Seven more days were devoted to the 
executions, and in all about a thousand victims perished. Many were pre- 
viously broken on the wheel or given up to other frightful tortures The 
czar forbade the removal of any of the bodies, and for five months Moscow 
was given the spectacle of corpses hanging from the turrets of the Kremlin, 
or exposed in the public squares. Two of Sophia's female confidantes were 
buried alive, and Sophia herself and the repudiated czarina, Eudoxia Lapu- 
khin, noted for her attachment to old customs, were confined m monasteries 
After the revolt of the inhabitants of Astrakhan, who murdered their voyevod 
(1705), the militia was abolished and the way was clear for the establishment 
of a new army .S' 


WAR WITH SWEDEN 

The external relations as well as the domestic circumstances of the empire 
were at this juncture peculiarly favourable to the czar's grand design of open- 
ing a communication with the Baltic. He had just concluded a treaty of 
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peace for thirty years with the Turks, and he found himself at the head of a 
numerous army, a portion, at least, of which was well disciplined, and eager 
for employment. The death of General Lefort, in 1699, at the early age of 
forty-six, slightly retarded the progress of his movements; but in the follow- 
ing year he prepared to avail himself of events that called other powers into 
action and afforded him a feasible excuse for taking the field. 

Charles XII, then only eighteen years of age, had recently succeeded to 
the throne of Sweden. Tlie occasion seemed to yield an auspicious oppor- 
tunity to Poland and Denmark for the recovery of certain provinces that in 
the course of former wars had either been wrested from them by Sweden, or 
ceded by capitulation. Augustus, the elector of Saxony, called by choice to 
the throne of Poland, was the first to assert this doctnne of restitution, in 
which he was quickly followed by the Danish king. Livonia and Esthonia 
had been ceded by Poland to Charles XI, and the provinces of Holstein and 
Schleswig had been conquered from Denmark in the same reign, and annexed 
to the Swedish territories. The object of the allies was to recover those 
places. Sweden, thus assailed in two quarters, presented an apparently easy 
victory to the czar, whose purpose it was to possess himself of Ingria and 
Karelia, that lay between him and the sea. A confederacy was, therefore, 
entered into by the three powers for the specific view of recovering bj^ war 
those provinces that had previously been lost by war But Peter miscal- 
culated his means. The arms of Sweden were crowned with triumphs, and 
her soldiery were experienced in the field. The Russian troops, on the con- 
trary, were for the greater part but raw recruits, and, except against the Turks 
and Tatars, had as yet but little practice in militaiy operations. The genius 
of Peter alone could have vanquished the difficulties of so unequal a contest. 

The preparations that were thus in course of organisation awakened the 
energies of Charles. Without waiting for the signal of attack from the enemy, 
he sent a force of eight thousand men into Pomerania, and, embarking with a 
fleet of forty sail, he suddenly appeared before Copenhagen, compelled the 
king of Denmark within six weelis to sign a peace by which the possession of 
Holstein was confirmed to the reigning duke, and a full indemnity obtained 
for ah the expenses of the war. He had no sooner overthrown the designs 
of the Danish monarch than he turned his arms against Poland. Augustus 
had laid siege to Riga, the capital of Livonia, but that city was defended with 
such obstinacy by Count Dalberg tliat the Polish general was glad to abandon 
the enterj^nse, upon the shallow pretext that he wished to spare the Dutch 
merchandise which was at that time stored in the port. Thus the confed- 
eration was dissolved, and the struggle was left single-handed between the 
Russians and the Swedes. 

Peter, undismayed by the reverses of his allies, poured into Ingria an army 
of sixty thousand men. Of these troops there were but twelve thousand dis- 
ciplined soldiers; the remamder consisted of serfs and fresh levies, gathered 
from aU quarters, rudely clad, armed only with clubs and pikes, and unac- 
quainted with the use of fire-arms. The Swedish army, on the other hand, 
was only eight thousand strong; but it was composed of expenenced bat- 
talions, flushed by recent successes, and commanded by able generals. The 
advanced guards of the Russians were dispersed on their progress, m some 
skirmishes with the Swedes; but the mam body penetrated to the interior, 
and intrenched itself before the walls of Narva, a fortified place on the banto 
of the Narova, a river that flowed from Lake Peipus into the Baltic Sea. For 
two months they lay before the town, when Peter, finding it necessary to 
hasten the movements of some regiments that were on their march from 
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Novogorod, as well as to confer with, the king of Poland in consequence of his 
abandonment of the siege of Riga, left the camp, delegating the command to 
the duke of Croy, a Flemish officer, and prince Dolgoruki, the commissary- 
general. 

His absence was fatal to this undertaking. Charles, during a violent 
snow-storm, that blew directly in the face of the Russians, attacked the 
enemy in their intrenchements. The besiegers were ffiled with consternation. 
The duke of Croy issued orders which the prince Dolgoruki refused to execute, 
and the utmost confusion prevailed amongst the troops. The Russian officers 
rose against the Germans and massacred the duke’s secretary. Colonel Lyons, 
and several others. The presence of the sovereign was necessary to restore 
confidence and order, and, in the absence of a controlling mind the soldiers, 
fiying from their posts ^d impeding each other in their attempts to escape, 
were slaughtered m detail by the Swedes. In this exigency, the duke of Croy, 
as much alarmed by the temper of the Russians as by the superiority of the 
enemy, together with almost all the German officers in the service, surrendered 
to the victorious^ Charles, who, affecting to despise Ms antagonist, contented 
himself with retaining a few general officers and some of the S^axon auxiliaries, 
as prisoners to grace his ovation at Stockholm, and suffered the vanquished 
troops to return home. Thus failed the first descent upon Ihgria, which cost 
Russia, even on the statement of the czar himself, between five thousand and 
six thousand men. The loss of the Swedes is estimated by Peter at three 
thousand, but Voltaire reduces the number to twelve himdred, wMch, con- 
sidering the relative positions of both armies, and the disadvantages of other 
kinds under which the Russians were placed, is more likely to be accurate. 

This unpropitious event did not discourage Peter. “The Swedes,” he 
observed, “ will have the advantage of us for some time, but they will teach 
us, at last, how to beat them.” If Charles, however, had followed up Ms 
success, and pushed his fortunes into the heart of Russia immediately after 
this victory, he might have decided the fate of the empire at the gates of 
Moscow. But, elated with his triumphs in Denmark, and tempted by the 
weakness of the Poles, he embraced the more facile and dazriing project of 
concentratmg his whole power against Augustus, declaring that he would 
never withdraw his army from Poland until he had deprived the elector of 
his throne. The opportunity he thus afforded Peter of recruiting his shat- 
tered forces, and organising fresh means of aggression, was the most remark- 
able mistake in the whole career of that vain Mit heroic monarch. 

RALLYING FROM DEFEAT 

While Charles was engaged in Poland, Peter gained time for the accom- 
plishment of those measures which his situation suggested. Despatchmg a 
body of troops to protect the frontiers at Pskov, he repaired in person to 
Moscow, and occupied himself throughout the ensuing wmter in raising and 
training six regiments of infantry, consistmg of 1000 men each, and several 
regiments of dragoons. Having lost 145 pieces of cannon in the affair at Narva 
he ordered a certain proportion of the bells of the convents and churches to 
be cast into field pieces; and was prepared in the sprmg of the year 1701 to 
resume hostilities with increased strength, and an artillery of 100 pieces of 
cannon, 142 field pieces, 12 mortars, and 13 howitzers. 

Nor did he confine his attention to the improvement of the army. Con- 
scious of the importance of diffusmg employment amongst his subjects, and 
increasing their domestic prosperity, he introduced into the country flocks of 
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sheep from Saxony, and shepherds to attend to them, for the sake of the wool; 
established hospitals, and linen and paper manufactories; encouraged the art 
of printing; and invited from distant places a variety of artisans to impart to 
the lower classes a knowledge of useful crafts. These proceedings were treated 
with levity and contempt by Chailes, who appears all throughout to have 
despised the Russians, and who, engrossed by his campaign m Courland and 
lithuania, intended to turn back to Moscow at his leisure, after he should 
have dethroned Augustus, and ravaged the domams of Saxony. 

Unfortunately the divisions that prevailed in the councils of Poland 
assisted to carry these projects rapidly into effect. Peter was anxious to enter 
into a new alliance with Augustus, but, in an interview he held with that 
prince at Birzen, he discovered the weakness of his position and the hopeless- 
ness of expecting any effectual succour at his hands. The Polish diet, equally 
jealous of the interference of the Saxon and Russian soldiery in their affairs, 
and afraid to incur the hostility of Charles, refused to sanction a league that 
threatened to involve them in senous difficulties Hence, Augustus, left to 
his own resources, was easily deprived of a throne which he seemed to hold 
against the consent of the people, while Peter was forced to conduct the war 
alone. His measures were consequently taken with promptitude and decision. 
His army was no sooner prepared for action than he re-entered Ingria, animat- 
ing the troops by his presence at the several pomts to which he directed their 
movements. In some accidental skirmishes with small bodies of the Swedes, 
he reaped a series of minor successes, that mspired the soldiers with confi- 
dence and improved their skill for the more important scenes that were to 
follow. Constantly in motion between Pskov, Moscow, and Archangel, at 
which last place he built a fortress called the New Dvina, he diffused a spirit 
of enthusiasm amongst the soldiers, who were now becoming inured to action. 

An open battle at last took place in the neighbourhood of Dorpat, on the 
borders of Livonia, when General Sheremetrev fell in with the mam body of 
the enemy on the. 1st of January, 1702, and, after a severe conflict of four hours, 
compelled them to abandon their artillery and fly in disorder. On this occa- 
sion, the Swedes are said to have lost three thousand men, while there were 
but one thousand killed on the opposite side. General Sheremetrev was imme- 
diately created a field-marshal, and public thanks were offered up for the victory 

Following up this signal triumph, the czar equipped one fleet upon Lake 
Peipus to protect the territory of Novgorod, and manned another upon Lake 
Ladoga, to resist the Swedes in case they should attempt a landing. Thus 
guarded at the vulnerable points, he was enabled to prosecute Ins plans in the 
interior with greater certainty and effect. 

Marshal Sheremetrev in the meantime marched upon Marieiiburg, a town 
on the confines of Livonia and Ingria, achieving on his progress another 
triumph over the enemy near the village of Humolova. The garrison at 
. Manenburg, afraid to risk the consequences of a siege, capitulated at once, 
on condition that the inhabitants should be permitted a free passage, which 
was agreed to; but an intemperate officer havmg set fire to the powder maga- 
zme, to prevent the negotiation from bemg effected,"' by which a number of 
soldiers on both sides were kiUed, the Russians fell upon the inhabitants and 
destroyed the town. 


THE ANTECEDENTS OP AN EMPRESS 

Amongst the prisoners of war was a young Livonian girl, called Martha,' an 
orphan who resided in the household of the Lutheran minister of Manenburg, 
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She had been married the day before to a sergeant in the Swedish army; and 
when she appeared in the presence of the Russian general Bauer, she was 
bathed in tears, in consequence of the death of her husband, who was suj^ 
posed to have perished in the melee. Struck with her appearance, and curi- 
ous to learn the history of so interesting a person, the general took her to his 
house, and appointed her to the superintendence of his household affairs. 
Bauer was an unmarried man, and it was not surprismg that his mtercoinse 
with Martha should have e.vposed her to the imputation of having become his 
mistress; nor, indeed, is there any reason, judging by the immediate circum- 
stances as well as the subsequent life of that celebrated woman, to doubt the 
truth of the charge. Bauer is said to have denied the fact, which is sufficiently 
probable, as it was evidently to his interest to acquit the lady of such an 
accusation; but, however that may be, it is certain that Pnnce Menshikov, 
seeing her at the general’s house, and 
fascinated by her manners, solicited the 
general to transfer her services to his 
domestic establishment; which was at 
once acceded to by the general, who 
was under too many obligations to the 
prince to leave him the option of a re- 
fusal. 

Martha now became the avowed 
mistress of the libertme Menshikov, in 
which capacity she lived with him until 
the year 1704, when, at the early age of 
seventeen, she enslaved the czar as 
much by her talents as by her beauty, 
and exchanged the house of the prmce 
for the palace of the sovereign. The ex- 
traordinary influence she subsequently 
exercised when, from having been the 
mistress she became the wife of the 
czar, and ultimately the empress Cath- 
erine, developmg, throughout the vari- 
ous turns of her fortime, a genius worthy of consort with that of Peter him- 
self, opens a page in history not less wonderful than instructive. The m^- 
riage of the sovereign with a subject was common in Russia; but, as Voltaire 
remarks, the union of royalty with a poor stranger, captured amidst the ruins 
of a pillaged town, is an mcident which the naost marvellous combinations of 
fortune and merit never produced before or since in the annals of the world. 



Catherine I 
(1679-1727) 


MILITARY success: FOUNDATION OP ST. PETERSBURG 

The most important operations of the campaign in the year 1702 were now 
directed to the river Neva, the branches of which issue from the extremity ot 
Lake Ladoga, and, subsequently reuniting, are discharged mto the Baltic. 
Close to the pomt where the river flowed from the lake was an island, on which 
stood the strongly fortified town of Rottenburg. This place, mamtaming a 
position that was of the utmost consequence to his future^ views, Peter resolved 
to reduce in the first instance; and, after laying siege to it for nearly a month, 
succeeded in carrymg it by assault. A profusion of rewards and honours were 
on this occasion distributed amongst the army, and a triumphal procession 
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was made to Moscow, in which the prisoners of war followed in the train of the 
conqueror. The name of Rottenburg was changed to that of Schlusselburg, or 
city of the key, because that place was the key to Ingria and Finland The 
solemnities and pomp by which these triumphs were celebrated were still 
treated with contempt by Charles, who, believing that he could at any moment 
reduce the Russians, contmued to pursue his victories over Augustus. But 
Peter was rapidly acquirmg power in the very direction which was most fatal 
to his opponent, and which was directly calculated to lead to the speedy 
accomplishment of his final purpose. 

The complete occupation of the shores of the Neva was the first object to be 
achieved. The expulsion of the enemy from aU the places lying immediately 
on its borders and the possession or destruction of all the posts which the 
Swedes held in Ingria and Karelia were essential to the plans of the czar. 
Already an important fortress Isdng close to the river was besieged and reduced, 
and two Swedish vessels were captured on the lake by the czar in person. 
Further successes over the Swedish gun-boats, that hovered near the mouth 
of the nver, hastened his victorious progress, and when he had made hinaself 
master of the fortress of Kantzi, on the Karelian side, he paused^ to consider 
whether it would be advisable to strengthen that place, and make it the centre 
of future operations, or push onwards to some position nearer to the sea. The 
latter proposal was decided upon; and a marshy island, covered with brush- 
wood) inhabited by a few fishermen, and not very distant from the embouchure 
of the Neva, was chosen as the most favourable site for a new fortress. The 
place was, by a singular anomaly, called Lust Eland, or Pleasure Island, and 
was apparently ill adapted for the destinies that in after-times surrounded it 
with glory and splendour. On this pestilential spot, Peter laid the founda- 
tions of the fortress of St. Petersburg, which gradually expanded into a city 
and ultimately became the capital of the empire. 

The country in the neighbourhood of this desolate island, or cluster of 
swamps, was one vast morass. It did not yield a particle of stone, and the 
materials with which the citadel was built were derived from the rums of the 
works at Nianshantz. Nor were these the only difficulties against which 
Peter had to contend in the construction of the fortifications. The labourers 
were not furnished with the necessary tools, and were obliged to toil by such 
expedients as their own invention could devise. So poorly were they 
appointed for a work of such magnitude that they were obliged to carry the 
earth, which was very scarce, from a considerable distance in the skirts of their 
coats, or in bags made of shreds and matting. Yet the fortress was com- 
pleted within five months, and before the expiration of a year St. Petersburg 
contamed thirty thousand houses and huts of different descriptions. 

So gigantic an undertaking was not accomplished without danger, as 
well as extreme labour. Peter, who could not be turned aside from his pur- 
poses by ordmary obstacles, collected a vast concourse of people from a 
variety of countries, mcluding Russians, Tatars, Kalmucks, Cossacks, Ingrians, 
and Finlanders; and employed them, without mtermission, and without 
shelter from an inclement chmate of sixty degrees of latitude, in deepening 
the channels of the rivers and raismg the general level of the islands which 
were in the winter seasons usually sunk in the floods. The severity of the 
labour, and the insufficiency of provisions, caused a great mortality amongst 
the workmen. _A hundred thousand men are said to have perished in the 
first year. WhUe this fort was in progress of erection, Peter despatched 
Menzikov to a little island lying nearer to the mouth of the river, to build 
another fortress for the protection of the entrance. The model of the fortress 
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■was made by himself in wood. He gave it the name of Kronstadt, which, "wi'ti 
the adjacent to'wn and buildings, it still retains. Under the cannon of this, 
impregnable fortress the largest fleet might float in shelter. 

The establishment of a new city on so unfavorable a site,_ and the con- 
templated removal of the seat of government, received considerable oppo- 
sition from the boyars and upper classes, as well as from the inferior ^ades, 
who regarded the place 'with terror, in consequence of the mortality^ it had 
already produced. The discontent of the lower orders broke out in loud 
complaints during Peter’s temporary absence. _ No measures short of the 
mos't despotic could have compelled the inhabitants of Moscow to migrate 
to the bleak and dismal islands of the Neva, and Peter was not slow to carry 
such measures into effect. 

If the people could have looked beyond the convenience of the mornent 
into the future prospects of the empire, they must at once have perceived 
the "Wisdom of the change. The paramount^ object of Peter’s policy was 
the internal improvement of Russia. The withdrawal of the nobility, the 
merchants, and the artisans from their rude capital in the interior, to an 
imperial seat on the gulf of Finland, by which they ■would be brought into 
closer intercourse with civilised Europe, and acquire increased facilities for 
commercial enterprise, was e'vidently calculated to promote that object, 
which was distinctly kept in ■\dew in the place upon which the city was built. 
Peter had not forgotten the practical lessons he had learned during his resi- 
dence in Holland. That country, the inhabitants of which in Pliny’s tune 
were described to be amphibious, as if it were doubtful to which element, 
the land or the sea, they really belonged, had been redeemed from the ocean 
by the activity and skill of the people; and Peter, profiting by their experi- 
ence, adopted Amsterdam as his model in securing the foundations of St. 
Petersburg. He employed several Dutch architects and masons; and the 
wharfs, canals, bridges, and rectilmeal streets, planted with rows of trees, 
attest the accuracy with which the design was accomplished. To a neigh- 
bouring island, which he made a depot for timber, he gave the name of New 
Holland, as if he meant to leave to posterity an acknowledgement of the 
obligations he owed to that country. 

The speculations of the czar were rapidly fulfilled in the commercial 
relations m-vited by the establishment of St. Petersburg. Five months had 
scarcely elapsed from the day of its foundation when a Dutch ship, freighted 
■with merchandise, stood into the river. Before the expuation of a year, 
another vessel from Holland arrived; and the third vessel, within the year, 
that entered the new port was from England. These gratifying facts inspired 
confidence amongst those who had been disposed to look upon the project 
with such hasty distrust; and Peter, whose power was now rapidly growmg 
up on all sides, was enabled to extend his operations in every direction over 
Ingria. The variety of affaus which, at this juncture, occupied his attention 
sufiiciently proves the grasp of his capacity and the extraordm^ energy 
of his mind. At nearly the same time that he founded a new capital he was 
employed in fortifying Pskov, Novgorod, Kiev, Smolensk, Azov, and 
Archangel; and in assisting the unfortunate Augustus with men and money. 
Cornelius van Bruyer, a Dutchman, who at that period was travelling in 
Holland, states that Peter informed him that, not^withstanding all these 
undertakings, he had 300,000 roubles remaining in his coffers, after provid- 
ing for all the charges of the war. _ ^ 

The advances that the czar was thus making in strengthening and civi- 
lising the empire were regarded "with such contempt by Charles that he is 
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reported to have said that Peter might amuse himself as he_ thought fit in 
Ouilding a city, as he should soon find him to take it from 1^ and set fire 
'to his wooden houses. The Poite, however, did not look with indifference 
upon his movements, and sent an ambassador to hina to complain of his prepa- 
rations; but Peter replied that he was master of his own dominions, as the 
Porte was of his, and that his object was not to infringe the peace, but to 
render Russia “lespectable” upon the Euxine. 


RENEWED HOSTILITIES 

The time was now approaching when the decision of the disputes in 
Poland enabled Charles to turn back upon Ingria, where Peter was making 
so successful a stand. On the 14th of February, 1704, the primate of War- 
saw threw off his allegiance to Augustus, who was in due form deposed by 
the diet. The nomination of the new king was placed in the hands of Charles, 
who proposed Stanislaus Leszczynski, a young nobleman distmguished for his 
accomphshments, who was accordingly declared king of Poland and grand 
duke of Lithuania. But Lithuania had not as yet sent in her adherence to 
either side; and Peter, still taking a deep interest in the fortunes of Augustus, 
whose Saxon troops were every day suffering fresh discomfitures from the 
Swedish aimy, sent that monarch a reinforcement of twelve thousand men 
to support his claims in the undecided province. The military force of Rus- 
sia had now become a formidable body, highly disciplined, and fully equipped; 
and Peter, without loss of time, in the spring of 1704, disposed the remainder 
of his army into two divisions, one of which he sent under the command of 
Field-Marshal Shereinetrev, to besiege Dorpat, while he took in person the 
conduct of tlie other against Narva, where he had formerly endured a signal 
defeat. 

Dorpat, which is better known by this siege than by the university which 
Gustavus Adolphus had previously established there, was forced to capitu- 
late by a ruse de guerre. It was necessary in the first instance to become 
master of Lake Peipus, for which purpose a Russian flotilla was placed at 
the entrance of the Embach. Upon the advance of a Swedish squadron 
a naval battle ensued, which ended in the capture or destruction of the whole 
of the enemy’s fleet Peter now sat down before Dorpat, but, finding that 
the commandant held out for six weeks, he adopted an ingenious device to 
procure entrance into the town. He disgmsed two regiments of infantry 
and one of cavalry in the uniforms of Swedish soldiers, giving them Swedish 
standards and flags. These pretended Swedes attacked the trenches, and 
the Russians feigned a fight. The garrison of the town, deceived by appear- 
ances, made a sortie, when the false attackers and the attacked reunited, 
fell upon the troops, and entered the town. A great slaughter ensued, and, 
to save the remainder of the garrison, the commandant surrendered. 

At Narva Peter was equally successful. The siege was conducted under 
his own personal command. Sword in hand, he attacked tluee bastions 
that offered the strongest points of defence, carried them aU, and burst into 
the town. The barbarities that ensued were of a nature to revolt even the czar 
himself. Pillage, slaughter, and lustful excesses were committed by the 
infuriated men; and Peter, shocked at the cruelties he witnessed, threw him- 
self amongst the barbarians who refused to obey his orders and slew several 
of them in the public streets. A number of the unfortunate citizens had 
taken refuge in the h6tel de ville; and the czar, appearing in the midst of 
them, cast his bloqdy sword on the table, declaring that it was stained not 
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with the blood of the citizens but of his own soldiers, which he had shed to 
save their hves. 

These victories were decisive of the position of Peter. He was now master 
of all Ingria, the government of which he conferred upon Menzikov, whom 
he created a prince of the empire and major-general in the army. 'Hie eleva- 
tion of Menzikov, through the various grades of the service, from his humble 
situation as a pastrycook’s boy to the highest dignities in the state, was a 
■Practical reproof to the indolent and ignorant nobility, w'ho were now taught 
to feel that merit was the only recommendation to the favour of the czar. 
The old system of promotion was closed. The claims of budh and the pride of 
station ceased to possess any influence at court. The great body of the 
people, impressed with the justice that dictated this important change in the 
dispensation of honour and rewards, began for the firet time to be mspired 
with a spirit of emulation and activity; and exactly in proportion as Peter 
forfeited the attachment of the few, whose power was daily on the decline, 
he drew around him the mixed wonder and allegiance of the many, whose 
power he was daily enlarging. Thus were laid the foundations of _a mighty 
empire in the hearts of a scattered population, as various in habite and in 
language as it had always been discordant in mterests and disunited in action. 

Having acquired tins valuable possession, and secured hnnself in St. 
Petersburg agamst the Swedes, it was the profoimd policy of Peter to keep 
up the war between Charles and Augustus, vdth a view to weaken by diver- 
sion the strength of the former. He accordingly made a great offer of assist- 
ance to the dethroned king, and despatched General Repuin vnth six thousand 
horse and six thousand foot to the borders of Lithuania; while he advanced 
in person mto Courland at the head of a strong force. Here he received a 
severe check, having fallen in with the Swedish general Lewenhauft, who 
defeated the Russians after an obstinate battle, in which the czar’s troops 
lost bettveen five thousand and six thousand men, and the Swedes no more 
tb^n tivo thousand. Peter, notwithstanding, penetrated into Courland, and 
laid siege to the capital, which surrendered by capitulation. On this occasion 
the Swedes degraded themselves by committing an extensive pillage in the 
palace and archives of the dukes of Courland, descending even into the mauso- 
leums to rob the dead of their jew^els The Russians, however, before they 
would take charge ot the vaults, made a Swedish colonel sign a certificate 
that their sacrilegious depredations w^ere the acts of his own countrymen. 


POLISH .4FF.4IRS 

The greatest part of Courland, as well as the whole of Ingria, had now 
been conquered m detail by Peter, and, as Charles was stiH engrossed by his 
operations in Poland and Saxony, he returned to Moscow to pass the winter; 
but mtelhgence of the approach of the Swedish king at the head of a powerful 
force towards Grodno, where the combined armies of Russia and Saxony were 
encamped, recalled him from his repose. Peter immediately hastened to the 
field, and found all the avenues occupi^ by Swedish troops A battle ensued 
near Frauenstadt, in which the flower of the confederated battalions, under 
the command of General SchuUemberg, to the number of eighteen thousand 
men, six thousand of whom were Russians, suffered a complete defeat. With 
an insignificant exception, they were nearly all slain Some authorities 
attribute this disaster to the treachery of a French regiment, which had the 
care of the Saxon artillery; but it is eertam that the most sanguinary atroci- 
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ties were committed on both sides, in a contest upon the issues of which two 
crowns appeared to be dependent. 

The consequences of this overthrow would have been immediately fatal 
to Augustus, but for the energy of the czar, who, rapidly organising an army 
of twenty thousand men, urged that wavermg prince to take advantage of 

the absence of Charles in Sax- 
ony, and throw himself once 
more into Poland A revolt in 
Astrakhan called Peter into that 
part of his territones; but he 
deputed General Patkul, a 
brave Livonian, who had for- 
merly made his escape from the 
hands of Charles, and had 
passed from the service of Au- 
gustus into that of the czar, to 
explain the necessity^ of the 
measure. Augustus yielded to 
the advice of his ally, and 
marched into Poland; but he 
had no sooner made good his 
progress than, suddenly panic- 
struck by the increasmg suc- 
cesses of Charles, he resolved to 
sue for peace upon any terms 
at which it could be procured. 
He accordingly invested two 
ambassadors with full powers 
to treat confidentially with 
Charles, and had the temerity 
to cast Patkul into prison 
While the plenipotentiaries were 
negotiating this shameful treaty 
at the camp of Charles XII, 
Menshikov jomed the forces of 
Augustus at Kalish with thirty 
thousand men, The consterna- 
tion of Augustus at this unex- 
wiTB OF A mbbchant OF kaionga poctod reinforcemcnt was inde- 

scribable ; and his confusion 
amounted almost to despair upon the receipt of mteUigence that ten thousand 
Swedes, imder the command of General Meierfeldt, were on their march to 
give him battle. 

In this dilemma he transmitted a private message to General Meierfeldt 
to inform him of the negotiation he Had opened with his master, but that 
general, naturally treating the whole affair as a mere pretext to gain time, 
made preparations for hostilities. The superior force of the Russians decided 
the fate of the day, and, after having defeated the Swedes with great slaughter, 
they entered Warsaw in triumph. Had Augustus relied upon the energy and 
friendship of his ally, he would now have been replaced upon his throne; but 
the timidity that tempted him to cast himself upon the mercy of Charles was 
prolific of misfortunes. He had scarcely entered Warsaw as a victor when he 
was met by his own plenipotentianes, who placed before him the treaty they 
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had just concluded, by which he had forfeited the crown of Poland forever. 
His humiliation was complete. Thus the weak and vacillating Augustus, 
fresh from a triumph that ought to have placed him upon the throne of 
Poland, was a vassal m its capital, while Charles was giving the law in Leipsic 
and reigning in his lost electorate. 

His struggles to escape from the disgrace into which his folly and his fears 
had plunged him only drew down fresh contempt upon his head. He wrote to 
Charles a letter of explanation and apology, in which he begged pardon for 
having obtained a victory against his will, protesting that it was entirely the 
act of the Russians, whom it was his full intention to have abandoned, in 
conformity with the wishes of Charles; and assming that monarch that he 
would do ansrthing in his power to render him satisfaction for the great wrong 
he had committed in darmg to beat his troops. Not content with this piece 
of humility, and fearing to remain at Warsaw, he proceeded to Saxony, and, 
in the heart of his own dominions, where the members of his family were 
fugitives, he surrendered in person to the victorious Swede. Charles was too 
conscious of his advantages not to avail himself of them to the fuU, and not 
only made the timid Augustus fulfil all the stipulations of the treaty, by which 
he renounced the crown of Poland, abandoned his alliance with the czar, 
surrendered the Swedish prisoners, and gave up all the deserters, including 
General Patkul, whom Augustus had arrested by a violation of good faith, 
but he forced him to write a letter to Stanislaus, congratulating him on his 
accession to the throne. The unfortunate Patkul was no sooner delivered 
into the hands of Charles than he condemned him to be broken on the wheel 
and quartered. 

The timid and treacherous conduct of Augustus and the deliberate cruelty 
of Charles drew from Peter expressions of unbounded indignation. He laid a 
statement of the whole circumstances before the principal potentates of 
Europe, and declared his determination to use all the means in his power to 
drive Stanislaus from the throne of Poland. The first measure he adopted 
was the holdmg of a conference with several of the Polish grandees, whom he 
completely gained over to his side by the suavity of his manners. At a sub- 
sequent meeting it was agreed that the throne of Poland was in fact vacant, 
and that a diet should be summoned for the purpose of electing a king. When 
the diet assembled, Peter urged upon then attention the pecuhar circumstances 
in which the country was placed, and the impossibility of effecting any sub- 
stantial resistance against the ambitious intrigues of Charles, unless a new 
king were placed upon the throne His views were confirmed by the voice of 
the assembly, who agreed to the public declaration of an mterregmma, and to 
the investiture of the primate in the office of regent until the election should 
have taken place. 


CHAELES XTI INVADES EUSSIA (1707 A.D.) 

But while these proceedings were gomg forward at Lublin, King Stanislaus, 
who had been previously acknowledged by most of the sovereigns of Europe, 
was advancing into Poland at the head of sixteen Swedish regiments, and was 
received with regal honours m all the places through which he passed. Nor 
was this the only danger that threatened to arrest the course of the proposed 
arrangements for the settlement of the troubles of Poland. Charles, whose 
campaign in Saxony had considerably enriched his treasury, was now pre- 
pared to take the field with a well-disciplined army of forty-five thousand men, 
besides the force commanded by (general Lewenhaupt; and ‘he did not affect 
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to conceal his intention to make Russia the theatre of war, in which purpose 
he was strengthened by an offer on the part of the Porte to enter into an offen- 
sive alliance with him against Peter, whose interference in the affairs of Poland 
excited great jealousy and alarm in Turkey. Charles calculated in some degree 
upon the suppoit he might receive from the Russians thcniKelves, who, he 
believed, would be easily induced to revolt against Peter, in consefiiicnce of 
the innovations he had introduced and the expenses that ho would be likely 
to entail upon them by a protracted war. 

But the people of Russia were well aware that mere personal ambition did 
not enter into the scheme of Peter, and that, although he had broken through 
many antiquated and revered customs, yet he had conferred so many per- 
manent benefits upon the empire as entitled him to their lasting gratitude. 
Whatever prospects of success, therefore, Charles might have flattered him- 
self upon deriving from the dissatisfaction of the great mass of the community 
were evidently vague and visionary But the argument was sufficient for all 
his purposes in helping to inspire his soldiers with confidence. About this 
time the French envoy at the court of Saxony attempted to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between Charles and the czar, when the former made his memorable reply 
that he would treat with Peter in Moscow; which answer being conveyed to 
Peter produced his equally memorable commentary — " My brother Charles 
wishes to play the part of Alexander, but he shall not find a Darius in me,” 

Rapid preparations were made on both sides for the war which had now 
become inevitable. In the autumn of 1707 Charles commt'iiced his march 
from Altranstadt, paying a visit to Augustus at Dresden as he paasc'd through 
that city, and hastening onwards through Poland, where his soldiers com- 
mitted such devastations that the peasantiy rose in arms against th('m. He 
finally fixed his winter quarters in Lithuania During the time oi^ciipied by 
these movements Peter was wintering at Moscow, where, after a.n absenci' of 
two years, he had been received with univci-sal domonslrations of affV'ction. 
He was busily occupied in inspecting the new mamifactorii's that, had been 
established in the capital, when noivs reached him of the opi'ratioiis of the 
Swedish anny. He immediately departed, and with six hundred of the' guiirds 
established his headquarters in the city of Grodno. Charles no sooner heard 
of his arrival at that place than, with his usual impetuosity, he hastened for- 
ward with only eight hundred men to besiege the town,' 

By a mistake, the life of Peter was iieaily sacrificed A German officer, 
who commanded the gate towards which Charles ap{)roachcd, imagining that 
the whole Swedish army was advancing, fled from his post and left tlu' passage 
open to the enemy. General consternation prevailecl throughout the city as 
the rumour spread; and the victorious Charles, cutting in jneces the few Rus- 
sians who ventured to contest his progress, made himself mastc'r of the town. 
The czar, impressed with the belief that the report was true, retreated bchiiul 
the ramparts, and effected his escape tlirough a gate at whicli Charles had 
placed a guard. Some Jesuits, whose house, being the best in the town, was 
taken for the use of Charles, contrived in the coarse of the night, to inform 
Peter of the real circumstances; upon which the czar re-entered the city, 
forced the Swedish guard, and contended for possession in the streets. But 
the approach of the Swedish army compelled him at last to mtire, and to 
leave Grodno in the hands of the conqueror. 

The advance of tire Swedes was now marked by a succession of triumphs; 
pid Peter, finding that Charles was resolved to pursue him, and that the 
invader had but five hundred miles to traverse to the capital, an interval 
unprotected by any places of consequence, with the exception of Smolensk, 
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conceived a masterly plan for drawing him into a part of the country where 
he could obtain neither magazines nor subsistence for his army, nor, in case of 
necessity, secure a safe retreat With this design he withdrew to the right 
bank of the Dnieper,^ where he established himself behind sheltered lines, 
from which he might attack the enemy at an advantage, preserving to himself 
a free communication with Smolensk, and abundant means of retreat over a 
country that yielded plontilul resources for his troops. 

In order to render this measure the more certain, he despatched General 
Goltz at the head of fifteen thousand men to pin a body of twelve thousand 
Cossacks, with strict orders to lay waste the whole province for a circle of 
thirty miles, and then to repin the czar at the position he had taken up ori 
the bank of the Dnieper This bold movement was executed as swiftly as it 
was planned; and the Swedes, reduced to immediate extremity for want of 
forage, were compelled to canton their amy until the following May. Acci^- 
tomed, however, to the reverses of war, they were not daunted by danger or 
fatigue, but it was no longer doubtful that both parties were on the eve of 
decisive events. They regarded the future, however, with very different 
hopes. Charles, heated with victories, and panting for further acquisitions, 
surveyed the vast empire, upon the borders of which he now hung like a cloud, 
as if it were already within his grasp; while Peter, more wary and self-pos- 
sessed, conscious of the magnitude of the stake for which he fought, and 
aware of the great difficulties of his situation, occupied himself in making pro- 
vision against the worst.® 

RBVOlTr OF THE COkSSACKS OP THE DON; MAZEPPA 

Meantime there were foes at homo that had demanded the attention of 
the czar ® The strclitz wore not the only military body belonging to old 
Russia whoso existence had become incompatible with the requirements of 
a modem state. The undisciplined Cossack armies, which had hitherto 
formed a rampart for Russia against barbarian hordes, were also to undergo 
transformation. The empire had many causes of complaint against the Cos- 
sacks, particularly those of the Ukraine and the Don who had formerly sus- 
tained the usurper, Dmitri, and from whose ranks had issued the terrible 
Stenka Radzin. 

In 1706 the Cossacks of the Don had revolted against the government of 
the czar because they were forbidden to give asylum in their camp to refugee 
jH'asants or taxpayer. The ataman &ulavine and his aids, Nekrassov, 
Frolov, and Dranyi, called them to arms. They murdered Prince George 
Dolgoruki, defeated the Russians on the Liskovata, took Tcherkask, and 
menaced Azov, all the while proclaimmg their fidelity to the czar and accusing 
the voyevods of having acted without orders. They were in turn defeated by 
Vasili Dolgoruki, Bulavin was murdered by his own soldiers and Nekrassov 
with only two thousand men took refuge in the Kuban. After clearing out 
the rebel camps Dolgoruki wrote: “The chief traitors and mutineers have 
been hung, together with one out of ten of the others; and all the bodies have 
been placed on rafts and allowed to drift with the current that the Dontsi 
may be stricken with terror and moved to repent.” 

Since the disgrace of Samoilovitch, Mazeppa had been the hetmari of the 
Little Russian Cossacks in Ukraine Formerly a page of John Casimir, king 
pf Poland, he had in his youth experienced the adventure made famous by 
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the poem of Lord Byron and the pictures of Horace Vemet. Loosened from 
the back of the untamed horse that fled with him to the deserts of Ukraine, 
he at once took rank in the Cossack army, and rose by means of treachery, 
practised against all the chiefs m turn, to fill the highest posts in the military 
service. His good fortune created for him numerous enemies but the czar, 
who admired him for his intelligence and had faith in his fidelity, invariably 
delivered over to him his detractors. He put to death the monk Solomon 
for revealing his mtrigues with Sophia and the king of Poland, and later 
denunciators shared the same fate. 

Ukraine, meanwhile, was bemg undermined by various factions. In the 
Cossack army there was always a Russian party, a party that wished to restore 
the Polish domination, and a party which desired to deliver over the country 
to the Turks. In 1693 Petrik, a Turki^ chief, invaded Ukraine but failed in 
>iij=! attempts at subjugation. Moreover, profound dissent existed between 
the army and the sedentary populations of Ukrame. The hetman was con- 
stantly schemmg to make himself independent, the officers of the aimy 
objected to rendering an account of their actions to others, and the soldiers 
wished to live at the country’s expense without working or paying taxes. 
The farmers, who had founded the agricultural prosperity of the country, 
the citizens in towns who were not secure in the pursuit of their avocations, 
the whole peaceful and laborious population, in fact, longed to be free from 
this turbulent military oligarchy and called upon the czar at Moscow to 
liberate them. 

Mazeppa represented the military element in Ukraine and know that ho 
was odious to the quiet classes. The czar showered proofs of confidence upon 
him, but Mazeppa had reason to fear the consolidation of the Russian state. 
The burdens that the empire imposed upon the vassal state were day by day 
becoming heavier, and .the war against Charles XII served to increase them 
still more. There was everything to fear from the imperious humour and 
autocratic pretensions of the czar, and the imminent invasion of the Swedes 
was certam to precipitate a crisis; either Little Russia would become inde- 
pendent with the aid of strangers, or their defeat on her soil would deal the 
death-blow to her prosperity and hopes for the future. Knowing that the 
hour was approaching when he should be obliged to obey the white czar 
Mazeppa allowed himself to be drawn into communication with Stanislaus 
Leszczynski, the king of Poland elected by the Swedish party. The witty 
princess Dolskaia gave him an alphabet in cipher. Hitherto Mazeppa had 
^ven over to the czar all letters contammg propositions of betrayal, just 
as the czar had surrendered to him his accusers. On leceiving the letters of 
the princess he remarked with a smile: “ Wicked woman, she wishes to draw 
me away from the czar.” 

When, however, the hand of the sister of Menshikov was refused to one 
of his cousins, when the Swedish war and the passage of Muscovite troops 
limited his authority and increased taxation m his territory, when the czar 
sent_ urgent injunctions for the equipment of troops after the European 
fashion, and he could feel the spirit of rebellion against Moscow constantly 
growmg around him, he wrote to Leszczynski that though the Polish army 
was weak m numbers it had his entire good will. His confidant Orlik was in 
the secret of all these mancBuvres, and several of his suborclmates who had 
divined them undertook to denounce him to the czar. The denunciation was 
very precise and revealed all the secret negotiations with the emissaries of 
the king and of the prmcess Dolskaia; but it failed before the blind confidence 
of the czar. Palei, one of the denunciators, was exiled to Siberia; Iskra and 
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Kotchonbei, the remaining two, were forced by torture to avow themselves 
calumniators, and were then delivered over to the hetman and beheaded 
Mazeppa realised that good fortune such as his could not long endure, and the 
malcontents urged upon him the consideration of the common safety. At this 
juncture Charles XII arrived in the neighbourhood of Little Russia. “ It is the 
devil who brings him here!” cried Mazeppa, and placed between his two 
powerful enemies he exerted all his craft to preserve the independence of his 
little state without giiung himself into the hands of either Charles XII or 
Peter the Great. When the latter invited him to jom the army he feigned 
illness; but Menshikov approaching simultaneously with Charles XII, it 
was necessary to make a choice. Mazeppa left his bed, rallied his most 
devoted Cossacks about him, and crossed the Desna for the purpose of effecting 
a junction with the Polish army At this the czar issued a proclamation 
denouncmg the treason of Mazeppa, his alliance with the heretics, his plots to 
bring Ukraine once more under vassalage to Polsmd and to restore the temples 
of God and the holy monasteries to the uniates. Mazeppa’s capital, Baturin, 
was taken by Menshikov and rased to the ground, his accomplices perished on 
the wheel or the scaffold.9 

MAZEPPA JOINS CHAELES XII ; PULTOWA 

Mazeppa with his army passed over the Desna; his followers, however, 
believed they were being led against Charles, and deserted their hetman as 
soon as his views were known, because they had more to fear from Peter than 
to hope from Charles. The hetman joined the Swedes with only seven thousand 
men, but Charles prosecuted his march and despised every warning. He 
passed the Desna, the country on the farther side became more and more 
desolate, and appearances more melancholy, for the winter was one of the 
most severe; hundreds of brave Swedes were frozen to death because Charles 
insisted upon pursuing his march even in December and January. The civil 
war in Poland in the mean time raged more violently than ever, and Peter 
sent divisions of his Russians to harass and persecute the partisans of Stanis- 
laus. The three men who stood in most immediate relation to the Swedish 
king. Piper, Rehnskold, and Levenhaupt, belonged, indeed, among the 
greatest men of their century; but they were sometimes disunited in their 
opinions, and sometimes incensed and harassed by the obstinacy of the king. 

Mazeppa fell a sacrifice to his connection with Charles, his residence (Batu- 
rin) was destroyed by Menshikov, and his faithful Cossacks, upon Peter’s 
demand, were obliged to choose another hetman (November, 1708). Neither 
Piper nor Mazeppa could move the obstinate king to relinquish his march 
towards the ill-fortified city of Pultowa. Mazeppa represented to him in 
vain that, by an attack upon Pultowa he would excite the Cossacks of the 
Falls (Zaparogians) against him, and Piper entreated him, to no purpose, to 
draw nearer to the Poles, who were favourable to his cause, and to march 
towards the Dnieper; he continued, however, to sacrifice his baen by his 
march, till, in February (1709), a thaw set in. 

He was successful in gaining the favour of the Zaparogians through their 
hetman, Horodenski; but fortune had altogether forsaken the Swedes since 
January. In that month they were in possession of Moprik; in February;, the 
baltles at Goronodek and Rashevka were decided in favour of the Russians; 
in March, Sheremetrev took Gaditch, which was occupied by the Swedes, and 
thereby gave a position to the Russian army which could not but prove 
destructive to the Swedes, who were obliged to besiege Pultowa without the 
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necessary means, because their intractable king insisted upon the siege. In 
April and May, the Swedes exerted themselves in yam m throwing up trenches 
before the miserable fortifications of Pultowa, whilst the Russians were eijclos- 
ing them in a net. One part of the Russians had already passed the Vorskla 
in May, and Peter had no sooner arrived, in the middle of June, than the 
whole army passed the river, in order to offer a decisive engagement to the 
invaders. 

Rehnskold acted as commander-m-chief at the battle of Pultowa; for 
Charles had received a dangerous wound in his foot ten days before, and was 
unable to mount his horse The Swedes on this day pei formed miracles of 
bravery, but everything was against them, for the Russians fought this time 
at least for their country, and had at length gained experience in the field. 
The defeat of the Swedes is easily explained, when it is known that they were 
in want of all the munitions of war, even powder and lead, that they were 
obliged to storm the enemy’s fortifications in opposition to an overwhelming 
numencal force, and that Levenhaupt and Rehnskold were so much dis- 
united in opinion that the former, in his report of the engagement at Pul- 
towa, makes the bitterest complaints against the commander-in-chief, which 
have since that time been usually adopted by all historians. Of the whole 
Swedish army, only fourteen or fifteen thousand under Levenhaupt and 
Kreuz succeeded in erecting an ill-fortified camp on the Dnieper, where they 
were shut up by the Russians and the river. 

Tliis small force might possibly have succeeded in fighting its way into 
Poland, and Charles had at first adopted this determination; he was, how- 
ever, with great trouble, induced to pass the Dnieper, and accompanied by a 
small guard, to take refuge in Turkey. His plan was to reach the Bug over 
the pasture lands which then belonged to the Tatars on the Black Sea, and, 
aided by the Turks and the Tatars, to make his way first to Otchakov and then 
to Bender, whence he hoped to persuade the Turks to take part in the Polish 
affairs. As soon as the king had escaped (July lOtli, 1709), Levenhaupt, 
mourning over the sacrifice which the wiliulness of Charles hacl brought upon 
his Swedes, concluded a capitulation, in virtue of which all the baggage and 
artillery were surrendered to the Russians, together with the remnant of the 
Swedish army, which, calculating those who had been taken prisoners in 
the battle, amounted in all to about eighteen thousand men. 

Charles’ flight to Bender, and his long residence of five years in Turkey, 
were the most favourable events which could have occurred for the accom- 
plishment of Peter’s great plans. He was now master in Poland. In the 
Swedish, German, and French adventurers who had been in Charles’ army, he 
received the very best instructors of his people. Among those who entered 
into his service, there were experienced officers, artillerymen, architects, and 
engineers. 

The Swedes, who for thirteen long years were neither set at liberty 
nor accorded by their impoverished country the usual support of pris- 
oners of war, were distributed over the whole of Russia, and sent far into 
Siberia. They founded schools and institutions, in order to get a livelihood, 
and used their knowledge and experience agamst their will for the promotion 
of Peter’s designs. This was the more important, as there was not a man 
among those many thousand prisoners who was not in a condition to teach 
the Russians to whom he came something of immediate utility, drawn from 
his experience in his native land. Many never returned to their homes, 
because they had raised up institutions and commenced undertakings which 
were as advantageous to themselves as to the Russian Empire.® 
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PETER AND THE POWERS 

A treaty was entered into by Poland, Prussia, and Denmark, which 
restored to those states the conquests of Gustavus Adolphus, and to Russia 
her sovereignty over her ancient possessions of Livonia, Ingria, and a part of 
Finland. When these preliminaries were settled, Peter went in person to 
make a defensive treaty with the elector of Brandenburg, the first kmg of 
Prussia; a mode of negotiation unusual amongst sovereigns, but which was 
perfectly consistent with the individual character and promptitude of the 
czar. Having concluded these important plans, he proceeded to reduce some 
Swedish fortresses, and to bombard the town of Riga, the capital of Livonia, 
where he lost between nine and ten thousand men by a pestilence that was 
then raging m that place. The garrison, struck down by two enemies — the 
plague and the Russians, and scarcely able to decide which was the more 
fatal — speedily capitulated; and Livonia was once more rendered tributary 
to Muscovy. 

In the meanwhile Charles was employing all his interest at Constantinople 
to prevail upon the sultan to undertake a war against Russia, which the sul- 
tan was easily induced to embrace, in consequence of the ravages committed 
by the Muscovite troops on the frontiers of Turkey, and the rapidly extend- 
ing power of the czar on the sea of Azov and the Black Sea. The khan of 
the Crimean Tatars naturally regarded with apprehension the Russian estab- 
lishment at Azov, which the Turks had been forced to surrender a few years 
before; and he, therefore, strengthened the arguments that were submitted 
to the Divan to persuade them into a declaration of hostilities against the 
common enemy. A statement setting forth the 'formidable advances that 
Russia was making in her navy on the Don and in the harbour of Taganrog, 
and of tlie spiiit of acquisition slie was constantly exhibiting m her encroach- 
ments upon the border lands, was hud before the council by Poniatowski, the 
active friend of the Swedish king, and was immediately assented to by the 
mufti. In order to render the views of the sultan still more impressive. Count 
Tolstoi, the czar’s ambassiidor at Constantinople, was arrested in the public 
streets, and committed to the castle of the Seven Towers. 

The indignity offered to Peter in the person of his minister was scarcely 
necessary to infiarae his irritable temper. Within a short space of time his 
plenipotentiary in Saxony was bioken on the wheel, and his ambassador in 
London imprisoned for debt; but these events had taken place before the 
battle of Pultowa, which suddenly elevated him to the highest consideration 
amongst contemporary sovereigns. The insult, therefore, which the sultap 
cast upon him by the arrest of Count Tolstoi was the more acutely felt, as it 
appeared to treat him with contempt in the very hour of victory. He soon 
made the necessary arrangements for the approaching war, sending one divi- 
sion of his army to Moldavia, another to Livonia; and fleets to Azov, the 
Baltic, and the Black Sea It was necessary, however, to return to Moscow 
to make provision for the government during his absence, and while he was 
there he issued a conscription for the purpose of recruiting his army. 

CATHERINE ACKNOWLEDGED AS PETER’s WIPE (1711 A.D ) 

The time was now arrived for acknowledging before his. subjects his mar- 
riage with Catherine, which had taken place privately in 1707; and accord- 
ingly, on the 6th of March, 1711, the czarina Catherine Alexievna was solemnly 
declared to be his legitimate wife. The ascendency which Catherine had 
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acquired over him was not more extraordinary than it was propitious. Peter’s 
disposition was naturally impatient and cruel, and when he was excited to 
acts of severity he could not be restrained by any appeal to his reason or his 
humanity. The only influence that possessed any permanent power over 
him was that of female society; and the remarkably sweet temper of Cather- 
ine, who was never known to be out of humour, invariably tranquillised him, 
even in his most angry moods, so complete was the fascination she exercised 
over his mind that the agony of those spasmodic fits to which he was subject 
yielded to her soothing presence. Without forgetting the low condition from 
which she sprang, she maintained the pomp of majesty with irreproa,chable 
propriety, and united an air of ease and authority that excited the admiration 
of those by whom she was surrounded. She was not distinguished by that 
lofty beauty which would seem to sympathise with these august qualities; 
nor was she either very brilliant in conversation or of a very quick imagina- 
tion, but she was graceful and animated; her features were pretty and 
expressive, and a tone of good sense and kindness always pervaded her 
actions. She was admirably formed for the sphere she embellished, and, 
above all, for the peculiar necessities of the era that called her to the throne. 
Her devotion to Peter was boundless. She constantly attended him, even 
upon occasions of the utmost danger, and especially upon this eventful expe- 
dition, when she accompanied him upon his campaign into Turkey. 

WAR WITH TURKEY 

The whole body of troops which the precautions of the czar had enabled 
him to collect amounted to 130,000 men; but, being distributed in different 
quarters, and failing to join the czar on the Pruth, as he expected, he was 
obliged to proceed with an army that fell short of 40,000 men. The penis 
of the enterprise were so apparent that Peter issued orders requiring the 
women who followed in the train of the army to return; but Catherine, who 
insisted upon remaining with the czar, prevailed upon him to retract his de- 
termination. This slight circumstance eventually proved to be the salvation 
of the czar and his empire. 

From Sorokat the army proceeded to Jassy, where Peter was led to 
expect supplies from the prince of Wallachia, with whom he had entered into 
a secret negotiation; but the sultan, warned of the prince’s intended revolt, 
suddenly deposed him, and appointed Cantemir in his place. But Cantemir, 
who w^ a Christian prince, was no less mclined to assist the czar, and prof- 
fered him such aid as he could command; admitting very candidly, however, 
that his subjects were attached to the Porte, ‘ and firm in their allegiance. In 
this extremity Peter found himself at the head of a very inadequate force in 
the heart of a wild and rugged country, where the herbage was destroyed by 
swarms of locusts, and where it was impossible to procure provisions for the 
troops. 'The dangers of his situation, however, offered a valuable test of 
the fidelity and endurance of the soldiers, who, although they suffered the 
most severe privation, never uttered a single complaint. 

In this state of things, intelligence was received that the Turkish army 
had crossed the Danube, and was marching along the Pruth. Peter called a 
council of war,_ and declared his intention of advancing at once to meet the 
enemy; in which measure all the generals, except one, expressed their con- 

[‘ Porte is the name given to the chief office of the Ottoman govermnont, so called from tho 
gate of the palace at which justice was administered. The name is applied also to the Ottoman 
court— the government of the Turkish Empire ] 
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currence. The dissentient officer reminded the czar of the misfortunes of the 
king of Sweden in the Ukraine, and suggested to him the possibility that 
Cantemir might disappoint him; but Peter was resolved, and, after a fati- 
guing march for three nights over a desert heath, the troops arrived on the 
18th of June at the river Pruth. Here they were joined by Prince Cantemir, 
with a few followers, and they continued their march until the 27th, when 
they discovered the enemy, to the number of 200,000 men, already crossing 
the river. There was no alternative left but to form the lines of battle; and 
Peter, perceiving that the enemy was endeavouring to surround him with 
cavalry, extended his lines a considerable way along the right bank. 

The situation of the army at this juncture was extremely unfortunate. 
The great body of the Turkish soldiers were before the Russians on one side 
of the river, and on the other the hostile Tatars of the Crimea. The czar was 
thus completely surrounded, his means of escape by the river were cut off, 
^d the great numbers of the Turks rendered a night in the opposite direction 
impossible. He was placed in more critical circumstances than Charles at 
Pultowa, and he had been misled, like that unfortunate prince, by an ally 
who did not possess the power of fulfilling his promise. But his presence of 
mind ^ind indomitable courage never forsook him. He formed his army, 
which consisted m detail of 31,554 infantry, and only 6,692 cavalry, into a 
hollow square, placing the women in the centre, and prepared to receive the 
disorderly but lurious onslaught of the Turks. It is evident that, if the forces 
of the sultan had been commanded by skilful officers, the contest must have 
been speedily terminated. But the superior discipline of the Russians was 
shown in the steadiness with which they met the charge, and maintained 
themselves against such great odds. The Turks injudiciously confined their 
attack to one side of the square, by which, although the loss sustained by the 
Russians was immense, the czar was enabled constantly to relieve the troops, 
and supply the front with fresh men. The fight continued for three days. 
Their ammunition was at last exhausted, and there remained no choice 
between surrendering and making a desperate attempt to cut their way 
through the enemy. This latter proposition is said to have been entertained 
by Peter, who proposed to force a passage in the night, accompanied by his 
officers and a few select men, but it is extremely unlikely that he should have 
contemplated a step that must inevitably have sacrificed the czarina and the 
remnant of his brave army. 

Catherine’s Heroism; the Peace of Prvih 

It is not improbable, however, that Peter may have conceived some heroic 
design for forcing a' passage; but the certainty of failure must have overruled 
such an intention almost as soon as it was formed. After the agitation of 
that eventful day, he surrendered himself to the anxiety by which he was 
oppressed, and, retiring to his tent on the third night, gave strict orders that 
he should be left undisturbed. It was on this occasion that the genius and 
influence of the czarina preserved the empire, her consort, and the army. 
She who had accompanied him through so many dangers, who had shared 
in the toils of the field without murmuring, and partaken in the fatigues con- 
sequent upon his reforms and improvements, had a right to be heard at a 
moment of such critical importance. In despite, therefore, of his prohibition 
she entered his tent, and representing to him the perils by which they were 
on all sides environed, urged upon him the necessity of seeking to negotiate a 
peace. She not only suggested this measure, which was probably the very 
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last that nught have occurred to Peter, but she undertook to carry it into 
effect herself. It is the immemorial custom in the East to approach all sov- 
ereigns, or their representatives, with presents, and Catherine, aware of that 
^usage, collected all her own jewels and trinkets, and those pi the women who 
had accompanied the expedition, giving a receipt for their value to be dis- 
charged on their return to Moscow, and dispatched the vice chancellor, accom- 
panied by an officer, with a letter from Marshal Sheremetrev to the grand 
vizir, proposing negotiations for a treaty of peace.‘ 

Some hours elapsed, and no answer was returned. It was supposed that 
the bearers of the letter were put to death, or placed under arrest, when a 
second officer was despatched with a duplicate of the letter, and it was 
determined in a council of war, that, should the vizir refuse to accept the 
proffered terms, an attempt should be made to break through the enemy’s 
ranks. With this view an intrenchment was rapidly formed, and the Rus- 
sians advanced within a hundred paces of the Turkish lines. A suspension 
of arms, however, was immediately proclaimed by the enemy, and negotia- 
tions were opened for a treaty. 

It would appear strange that the vizir should have consented to a cessa- 
tion of hostilities under such circumstances, when the Russians wer^ coni- 
pletely at his mercy; but he was aware that the Russian troops in Moldavia 
had advanced to the Danube after reducing the town of Brabilow, and that 
another division of the general army was on its inarch from the frontiers 
of Poland. He, therefore, considered it advisable to avail himself of that 
opportunity to dictate to Peter the terms upon which he wished to terminate 
the campaign, knowing that if be postponed the treaty he would be compelled 
to renew the war agamst the whole force of the empire. The conditions he 
proposed were sufficiently humiliating. Pie demanded the restitution of 
Azov, the demolition of the harbour of Taganrog, the renouncement of all 
further interference in the affairs of Poland and the Cossacks, a free passage 
for Charles back to his own country, and the withdrawal from the sea of 
Azov and the Black Sea. Peter subscribed to all these conditions, but re- 
fused to deliver up Prince Caiitemir to the sultan, declaring that he would 
rather cede to the Turks the whole country as far as Kursk than violate his 
word. 

This treaty, however, did not satisfy the expectations of Charles; and, 
indeed, obtained for him scarcely any advantage. The only passage it con- 
tained which directly related to him was that which bound Peter to give him 
a safe return home, and to conclude a peace with him, if the terms could be 
agreed upon. He never ceased to importune the sultan to dismiss the vizir 
and ihake war upon Russia, until the Porte, wearied by his ungrateful and 
frantic complaints, at last recalled the pension allowed him, and sent him an 
order to leave the Turkish dominions. The sequel of that monarch’s career 
presents a series of acts that abundantly justify the suspicion that his mind 
was shattered by the reverses of fortune he had undergone; for, after remain- 
ing five years in Turkey, and venturmg with a band of grooms and valets, 
secretaries and cooks to make a stand against an army ot janissaries, spahis, 
and Tatars he fled in the disguise of a courier to his own kingdom, where he 

* Bruce, who was in the battle of the Pruth, assepts his that this was 

conducted without Peter's knowledge, and the Journal tie Pimie. le Grand alludes to the 
transmission of the letter, but is silejnt as to the share Catherine took iii the alhur. There is 
no doubt, however, that the details of her interference are correct, an<l Peter afterwards ajipears 
to have confirmed them by his declaration at tlie coronation of the (unniress in that she 
**had been of great assistance to the empire in all times of danger, but particularly at the bat- 
tle of the Pruthi/* o ; 1 
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had not been seen during that long interval and where his death had for some 
time been currently believed in. 

The battle of the Pruth, so fatal in its results to Peter, was a very destruc- 
tive engagement. If the statements of the czar be correct, his army, on the 
first day of the engagement, consisted of 31,554 infantry, and 6,692 cavalry, 
and was reduced on the last day to 22,000 men, which would make his loss 
amount to 16,246. The loss sustained by the Turks was still greater in con- 
sequence of their irregular and scattered method of attack. But numerical 
details cannot always be relied upon, since they are frequently modified to 
suit the views of one party or the other. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the czar fought at an extraordinary disadvantage, and that the losses on. 
both sides were dreadful. 

When the treaty was concluded, Peter returned into Russia, causing the 
fortresses of Samara and Kamenka to be demolished ; but, as some unavoid- 
able 4elay occurred m the surrender of Azov and Taganrog, the sultan became 
dissatisfied, and Peter entered into a fresh treaty, by which he pledged him- 
self to evacuate Poland within three months; stipulating, however, that 
Charles, who was still intriguing with the Divan, should be required imme- 
diately to withdraw from Turkey. The fatigues of the campaign required 
repose; and Peter, who had suffered considerably by ill health, rested for 
some time at Carlsbad for the benefit ot the waters. 

When Peter returned to St. Petersburg, he again solemnised his wedding 
with the czarina, and held a festival in that city which was remarkable for 
its pomp and the expression it drew forth of the popular confidence. But 
this was only the prelude to fresh labours. He renewed his plans for the 
improvement ot the country, laid down a number of new roads, cut several 
canals, enlarged his navy, and encouraged the erection of more substantial 
dwellings in the new city. His ultimate design of establishing^ St. Petereburg 
as the capital of the empire now gradually developed itself; and the first 
open measure he adopted towards the accomplishment of that object was 
the removal of the senate from Moscow. The commercial advantages the 
people had already gained through their communication with the Baltic had 
reconciled them to the change, and the opposition with which the return 
had been originally received was now considerably relaxed. But much 
remained yet to be done before the prosperity of the new capital could be 
secured. Resistance from without was more to be apprehended than remon- 
strances at home; and Peter was not slow to act upon the necessity of cir- 
cumstances. 


WAR WITH SWEDEN (1714 A.D.) 

The possession of Pomerania, the most northerly of the German provinces, 
was necessary to the projects of the czar, who desired as much to humiliate 
the king of Sweden as to secure the safety of his establishment on the embou- 
chure of the Neva. Pomerania, which lies north and south between the Baltic 
and Mecklenburg, had passed through the hands of several masters, and had 
at last been ceded to Gustavus Adolphus m the Thirty Years’ War. In order 
to render his design more certam, Peter entered into a league with the electors 
of BrandenWg and Hanover, and the king of Denmark, drawing up the 
articles himself, and the details of the necessary operations. Stralsund was 
first blockaded, and the allied forces proceeded along the Wismar road, fol- 
lowed at a distance by the Swedish troops under the command of Copnt 
Stenbock, who, coming up with the Danish and Saxon divisions before the 
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Russians had time to join them, completely routed them in a few hours. This 
slight check to their progress was soon repaired by a victory obtamed by 
Peter over Stenbock (whose march was signalised by disgraceful excesses), 
m the httle town of Altona, close to Hamburg, which he reduced to ashes 

The Russian army went into quarters for the winter, and the campaign was 
again renewed with vigour in the following year, when Stenbock was com- 
pelled to abandon the town of Tennmgen, into which he had obtained entrance 
by the intrigues of Baron Gortz, one of the most crafty and unprmcipled 
diplomatists of his age. Stenbock and eleven thousand Swedes surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war, and although the ransom demanded for the 
liberation of that general was only 8,000 imperial crowns, he was suffered to 
linger in the dungeons of Copenhagen imtil the day of his death. Nearly the 
whole of Pomerania was overrun and partitioned amongst the allies, scarcely 
a place remaining in the possession of Sweden except Stralsund, the siege of 
which Peter confided to Menshikov, while he returned to St. Petersburg to 
make preparations for a descent upon Helsingfors in the gulf of Finland. His 
operations along the whole „hne of that coast were equally successful. He 
soon mastered Bergo and Abo, the capital; and, transferring to St. Peters- 
burg from the latter town a magnificent library, he raised a building for its 
reception, which still remains a witness to his enterprise and the spirit of 
improvement which seemed to preside over all his actions. , 

A Naval Victory; Peter’s Triumph 

But the Swedes, viewing the encroachments of the czar in Fmland with 
terror, and resolving to spare no means to arrest his progress, fitted out a 
considerable squadron to cruise in the gulf. The czar, however, was ready 
to meet them; and, setting sail from Kronstadt, fell in with them close to the 
island of Aland, where, after a severe engagement, he destroyed several of 
their ships, and took the admiral prisoner. The consternation which the 
news of this victory spread over Sweden was so great that even Stockholm 
trembled for its safety. 

His return to St. Petersburg on this occasion was an ovation of more 
than ordinary magnificence. The czanna had just given birth to a daughter; 
and, upon his triumphal entry, Peter instituted the order of St. Catherine to 
commemorate his sense of her devotion and magnanimity. The galleys of the 
conquerors and the conquered sailed up the Neva in procession, and the czar, 
in his capacity of rear-admiral, presented to the senate a report of the battle, 
and was immediately created vice-admiral, amidst the rejoicings of the people. 
It was not the least remarkable feature in the character of this great man that 
he set the example, m his own person, of ascending through the different 
grades of the service by the force of his individual claims. At Pultowa he 
served as naajor-general, and in the action in the gulf of Fmland he acted as 
rear-admiral, under the command of Admiral Apraxin. This precedent could 
not fail to have due weight with a people who had been so long accustomed 
to oppression and the right of the strong hand. It had more effect in generat- 
ing a spirit of emulation, and in eradicating the prejudices and vices of feudal 
slavery, than a code of the wisest laws could have accomplished. 

St Petersburg presented a scene of festivity such as had never been 
knoTra in Russia before. The intercourse of the people with other nations 
had in a few years changed the whole character of society. Balls and enter- 
tainments, upon a large scale, diffused amongst the inhabitants a taste for 
pleasures that had been hitherto unknown to them. Public dinners were 
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given in the palace of the czar, to which all classes of persons were invited, 
and at which the different ranks were appropriately divided at separate tables, 
the czar passing from table to table, freely conversing with his subjects on 
matters connected with their particular trade or occupations. Civilisation 
was thus promoted in detail, and insinuated in the most agreeable shape into 
the domestic usages of the citizens. 

PETER AT THE HEIGHT OP POWER 

But while amusements occupied a part of the czar’s time, he was not 
forgetful of the more important affairs that demanded consideration. The 
necessity of establishing a naval force had always been apparent, and his 
recent victories over the Swedes sufficiently testified the facility with which 
it might be rendered available for the ulterior projects which the extension 
and security of the empire required. He accordmgly devoted much care to 
the subject, and in an incredibly short period was master of so large a fleet 
that he contemplated a descent upon Sweden, and even calculated upon the 
possibility of entering Stockholm. Besides a variety of galleys and other 
vessels, he built fifty ships of war, which were all ready for sea within a twelve- 
month. 

The discovery of some large peculations amongst the ministers and several 
favourites of the court just at this juncture directed the czar’s proceedings, 
for a short time, into an unexpected channel. It appeared that Menshikov, 
Apraxin, and others who held high offices of trust and responsibility had, 
either by themselves or through their servants, embezzled a part of the finances 
of the empire; that the revenues were consequently in a state of confusion, 
that trade was greatly deranged, and that the payments to the army had 
been made very irregularly. The ministers, availing themselves of the new 
outlet for commerce, had monopolised its chief advantages, and the Dutch 
merchants complained bitterly of a system by which they were deprived _ of 
the greater part of their profits. Peter at once established an inquisition 
into the facts, and proceeded to act with the utmost rigour. He felt that 
the prosperity of his new capital depended mainly upon the justice with 
which its affairs were administered, and that its geographical position, which 
afforded it so complete a command of maritime resources, must cease to 
attract a foreign trade unless its fiscal officers possessed the confidence of the 
merchants. Menshikov and the rest pleaded that they had been engaged 
abroad in the service of the country, and could not be aware of the malprac- 
tices of their servants. The czar admitted that their plea was in some mea- 
sure founded in justice; but, resolved to make an example, he confiscated^ the 
greater part of the property of those whose agents were proved to be guilty. 
The estates of the remainder were wholly forfeited; some individuals were 
sentenced to the knout, and others were banished to Siberia This measure 
was loudly called for by the necessities of the case, and the inflexible honesty 
of the sovereign was never exercised with a more beneficial result. 

The unhappy wife of Alexis, who had been treated by her husband with 
the most cruel neglect, expired in a few days after having given birth ^ a 
son, whose fortunes she committed to the guardianship of the czar. The 
count was plunged into deep affliction by this melancholy circumstance, and 
the czar in particular exhibited profound grief. But the birth of a prince to 
the czarina converted their mourning into congratulations, and the most 
■ extravagant festivities were held in honour of the event. _ 

St. Petersburg had now gradually become the capital of Russia. Foreign 
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merchandise imported at Archangel was prohibited from being sent to Mos- 
cow, and was consequently transmitted to St. Petersburg, which was the resi- 
dence of the court, of the principal nobility, and of all the ambassadors from 
other powers, including at this period two from the East. The rapidity with 
which its prosperity advanced was unparalleled. Its manufactures increased 
with its external trade, and it soon assumed a rank equal to that of some 
of the most important cities in Europe. The fame and power of Peter were 
attaining their utmost height. Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, Ingria, and nearly 
the whole of Finland were now annexed to the Russian Empire He hail 
established outlets to the sea by wluch he could communicate in security with 
civilised Europe; and within his own territories he had created new estab- 
lishments adapted to the various departments of industry, to the array, the 
navy, and the laws Prince Galitzin occupied Finland with a disciplined 
army; generals Bruce and Bauer had the command of thirty thousand Rus- 
sians, who were scattered through Poland; Marshal Sheremetrev lay in 
Pomerania with a large force; Weimar had surrendered by capitulation, and 
all the sovereigns of the north were either his allies or his instruments. The 
dream of Russian aggrandisement appeared now to be realised almost in full 
by the sleepless activity and fertile genius of the czar. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the people of Stockholm daily expected that he would 
appear before their gates, and, taking advantage of the disasters of their 
fugitive monarch, reduce Sweden to subjection, as he had previously laid 
waste the provmces that separated him from the coast of tlie Baltic Sea on 
the one side, and the Black Sea on the other. He was master of both shores 
of the gulf of Finland, and the possession of Sweden would have given him 
the entire command of the Baltic and the gulf of Bothnia, over wluch, even 
as it was, his flag ranged in freedom. But Peter was too politic to attempt 
at this juncture so enormous an extension of power. He was aware of the 
jealousies which such a disposition must have excited in Clermaiiy and Poland, 
and he wisely contented himself with the acquisitions ho had already soouretl, 
suffering the headstrong Charles to bring lus kingdom into greater jeopardy, 
in the hope, probably, that it might ultimately fall to pieces by its own weak- 
ness. 

At this crisis of affairs the unprmcijiled Gortz endeavoured to effect a 
union between the two monarclis; and negotiations, having that object in 
view, were actually commenced, and might have been carried to a more 
decisive conclusion but for events which diverted the attention of both sov- 
ereigns into other channels. Gortz lias been blamed for projecting this treaty 
of reconciliation, and accused of desiring to accomplish through its means a 
variety of results, such as the restoration of Pomerania to Sweden and the 
crown of Poland to Stanislaus, the dethronement of the king of England, 
and, by a conspiracy against the dulce of Orleans, the reduction of JPrance 
under a Spanish regency. It is very probable that the subtle minister might 
have contemplated some of these projects, that he might have anticipated 
from the combined armies of the two northern heroes the rescue of Spam and 
the advancement of Alberoni, and that he might have even calculated upon 
the cession of Pomerania and the recognition of Stanislaus. But, as the adviser 
of Charles XII, he was justified in seeking an alliance which must in any case 
have greatly’ benefited his master and protected his country against those 
imminent dangers that appeared to be impending over it at the moment; and 
if he looked beyond immediate advantages, to remote contingencies, the 
design was not, on that account, the less worthy of applause. As it was, it 
had the effect of openly confirming the dispositions of Peter towards Sweden, 
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the czar declaring that he did not enter into war for the sake of glory, but for 
the good of the empire, and that he had no desire to exhibit any feelings of 
animosity against an enemy whom he had deprived of the power of doing 
mischief. Whatever faults may be charged upon Gortz — and there is no 
doubt that they were numerous enough — history must pronounce his conduct 
upon this occasion to have been guided by a sagacious policy. 

PETEK’s SECOND EUROPEAN TOUR (1717 A.D ) 

Satisfied with the circumstances of the empire, and anxious to improve 
his knowledge of other nations, Peter now resolved to undertake a second 
tour through Europe. His first tour had been limited to practical mquiries 
into the useful arts; but his second was mamly addressed to an examination 
of the political systems of the European cabinets. When he first left his 
own country to acquire information abroad, he was young, ardent, unin- 
structed, and undistinguished; but now he had achieved a name that was 
famous all over the world, and he was regarded, with justice, as one of the 
most extraordinary persons of the age. During the nineteen years that had 
elapsed, in the interval, he had strengthened and enlarged his dominions, 
had traversed and subjugated many provinces, had succeeded in accomplish- 
ing the great purposes of his wise ambition, and had experienced amidst the 
splendid triumiihs of his career some serious reverses, from which such a 
mind as his could not fail' to extract useful admonitions. He went forth, 
followed by the gratitude of Russia, to improve his knowledge of the means 
by which he could contribute still more largely to her prosperity. The czarina 
accompanied him mion this journey, but being in her third pregnancy she 
rested for a short time at Schwerin, whence she soon afterwards set out to 
rejoin her husband at Holland On her way, however, she was again taken 
ill', and delivered at Wesel of a prince, who died on the following day. This 
event, it apjioars, did not delay her mtention of meeting her husband in Hol- 
land, as we find that in ten days afterwards she arrived in Amsterdam. 

In the meantime Peter had visited Stralsund, Mecklenburg, Hamburg, 
and Pyrmont, and subsequently proceeded to Copenhagen, where he was 
received with great distinction by the king of Denmark. On this occasion, 
a s(iuadron of British ships, under the command of Sir John Norris, and a 
s<{uadron of Dutch ships, commanded by Rear-Admiral Grave, arrived at 
Copenhagen; and, it being understood that a Swedish Heet vras out at sea, 
the four armaments, Russian, Danish, Dutch, and English, united under the 
standard of the czar, and put out to sea. Not falling in with the Swedes, 
who had secured their safety in Karlskrona, the fleets separated, and Peter, 
taking leave of the court of Denmark, proceeded to Hamburg. This incident 
was always referred to by Peter as one of the most gratifying circumstances 
of his life, and even his proudest victories appeared to afford him less pleasure 
than the recollection of the moment when he raised his flag as commander- 
in-chief of the united fleets. 

From Hamburg he continued his route to Lubeek, and had a private 
interview with the king of Prussia at Havelberg, whence he returned by the 
Elbe to Hamburg. The anecdotes of his journey that have been preserved 
in a variety of personal memoirs are all calculated to show the simpheity of his 
maimers and his natural aversion to parade and ceremony At Nimeguen, 
whore ho arrived late at night in a common postchaise, accompanied by only 
two attendants, he is said to have supped upon poached eggs and a little 
bread and cheese, for which the landlord charged 100 ducats the next morn- 
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ing. Peter remonstrated against the demand, and inquired if eggs were so 
very scarce in that place. “No,” replied the landlord, “but emperors are.” 
Peter paid the bill, and was well satisfied to have purchased such a hmt of 
European tactics at so small a rate. 

At Amsterdam he was received with a feeling of delight almost approach- 
ing idolatry. The people regarded him as their pupil in the arts of com- 
merce and ship-building; and shared in the glories of the victor of Pultowa, 
as if he were one of themselves. Nor did Peter hesitate in putting them as 
much at their ease in his presence as he had done when he had formerly lived 
amongst them, working like themselves and participating in their hard labour 
and rude fare. The cottage in which he had resided when he was learning 
the art of ship-building hq now found just as he had left it, but distinguished 
by the name of the Prince’s House, and preserved in order by the affectionate 
people with unabated interest. Upon entermg this humble scene, he was 
deeply affected, and desired to be left alone. The recollections that pressed 
upon him at that moment were not amongst the least impressive of his busy 
life. 

His residence in Holland, where he remained for three months, exhibited 
a succession of trivial incidents connected with his former associates, all of 
whom were recognised by the czar with the greatest cordiality; but while he 
was thus engaged m revisiting the dockyards, in examining models, and 
receiving small tokens of popular attachment, he was not indifferent to mat- 
ters of higher importance. The Hague, from the time of the Peace of Nime- 
guen, had acquired the reputation of being the centre of the negotiations of 
Europe, and was crowded with travellers and foreign ministers. The founda- 
tions of a European revolution were then being laid in the diplomatic circles of 
that place; and the czar prolonged his stay in the Netherlands, with a view 
to assure himself more clearly of the state of parties in the south and in the 
north, and to prepare for the side which, in the course of time, it might become 
advisable for him to take 

Keeping hunself aloof from the intrigues by which he was surrounded, 
and availing himself of all the opportunities within his reach of improving his 
information respecting the state of Europe, he proceeded to fulfil his inten- 
tion of visiting France, after he had satisfied his curiosity in Holland. Vast 
preparations, worthy of the occasion, were made in France for his reception; 
but Peter, with his accustomed contempt of splendour, desired to avoid the 
display as much as possible. Accompanied by four gentlemen, he outstripped 
the escorts, and entered Pans without ostentation. His journey was a suc- 
cession of fetes; wherever he appeared he was treated with magnificence. His 
fame had penetrated the haunts of art and science, as well as the halls of 
palaces, portraits of liimself and the czarina, medals with flattering inscrip- 
tions, and the most ingenious devices, representing some of the events of his 
life, started up before him in places where he least expected to meet such 
evidences of his greatness. He stepped in the midst of triumphs, and renewed, 
in his ovation at the French capital, the whole history of his glories as a hero 
and a legislator. But he could not be flattered out of his simplicity. Declin- 
ing the offers of the court, he retired to a private hotel in a remote quarter 
of the town, in order that he might employ his time agreeably to his own 
wishes, instead of being trammelled by the fatiguing and idle ceremonies of 
the Louvre. 

He left Catherine behind him in Holland on this occasion, apprehending 
that the witty court of France, with its sarcasms and its ceremonials, might 
possibly wound by neglect the delicacy of a woman whose greatness of soul 
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elevated her above the conventions of the palace. The marriage of Louis 
XIV with Madame de Maintenon bore some resemblance, it is true, to his 
own union with Catherine; but Madame de Maintenon was an accomplished 
person, and Catherine’s merits were of a different order. Catherme was a 
heroine, Madame de Maintenon a fascinating woman Catherine had perilled 
life by the side of her husband, from the Pruth to the Baltic, upon land and 
sea; Madame de Maintenon, retreating from pohtical display, was content to 
attest her devotion, and preserve her supremacy, in retirement. Catherine 
was of obscure origin, Madame de Maintenon was of noble birth; and while 
the czarina was publicly acknowledged by Peter, Madame de Maintenon 
became the wife of Louis XIV in private. Yet, although Peter determined 
not to risk the feelings of the czarina m the French court, especially as the 
death of Louis XIV had removed Madame de Maintenon from the position 
which she had previously held, the last wish he expr^sed on leaving Paris 
was to see that celebrated woman, the widow of the king. 

Peter was not only a practical artist, but was well acquainted with those 
sciences upon which the practical arts are based. He possessed a mathe- 
matical mind and a skilful hand. The rapidity with which he accumulated 
knowledge could be paralleled only by the tenacity with which he retained it, 
and tlie facility with which he could employ it as the occasion seived. At 
the Academy of Sciences they placed before him, amongst other cunosities, 
a map of Russia, which he instantly discovered to be full of errors, and 
pointed out to the exhibitors the mistakes they had made in the geography 
of his dominions, and of the tracts on the borders of the Caspian Sea. He 
afterwards accepted at their hands the honour of being admitted as a mem- 
ber of their body. He visited the manufactories and mercantile depots, and 
carried away all the information he could glean from them; had several pri- 
vate conferences with the French ministers in relation to the subsisting peace 
between the northern powers, and drew up the minutes of a treaty of com- 
merce, which he caused to be shaped into regular form, and negotiated on 
his return to St. Petersburg 

Every moment was filled with business. He visited the tapestry of the 
Gobelins, the carpets of the Savonnerie, the residences of the goldsmiths, 
painters, sculptors, and mathematical instrument makers; and so far over- 
came his scruples against appearing in public that he went to see the French 
parliament, and attended public worship on two occasions in state. Amongst 
the objects that extracted unbounded admiration from him was the tomb of 
Cardmal Richelieu, one of the richest specimens of sculpture in Paris. But 
it was not on account of the glories of the chisel that it occupied his attention. 
He is said to have exclaimed, upon seeing it, “Great man! I would have 
given half of my empire to learn of thee how to govern the other half I ” 

Having satisfied his curiosity m France, he took his leave of that country, 
carrying with him several artisans for the purpose of establishing their differ- 
ent crafts in Russia. Durmg the period of his short residence in the French 
capital he inspired a universal sentunent of respect. Although he did not 
hesitate to protest against the luxurious extravagance of the court, and even 
carried the expression of his opinions so far as to say that he “ grieved for 
France and its infant king, and believed that the latter was on the point of 
losing his kingdom through luxury and superfluities”, yet the witty and 
satirical courtiers, who observed him closely, were compelled to bear testi- 
mony to the magnanimity of his nature. Contemporary criticism is of so 
much value in the attempt to determine historical character that the opinions 
which were pronounced concerning him at this period cannot be excluded 
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from the ^timate which posterity will make of his faults and merits. Lou- 
ville,^ who was attached to the court, describes hun thus : 

“ His deportment is full of dignity and confidence, as becomes an abso- 
lute noaster. He has large and bright eyes, with a penetrating and occasion- 
ally stern glance. His motions, which are abrupt and hasty, betray the 
violence of his passions and the impetuosity of his disposition; his orders 
succeed each other rapidly and imperiously; he dismisses witli a word, with 
a sign, without allowing himself to be thwarted by time, place, or circum- 
stance, now and then forgetting even the rules of decorum; yet with the 
regent and the young king he maintains his state, and regulates all his move- 
ments according to the points of a strict and proud etiquette. For the rest, 
the court discovered in him more great qualities than bad ones; it considered 
his faults to be merely trivial and superficial. It remarked that he was usu- 
ally sober, and that he gave way only now and then to excessive intemper- 
ance! that, regular in his habits of living, he always went to bed at nine 
o’clock, rose at four, and was never for a moment unemployed; and, accord- 
ingly, that he was well-informed, and seemed to have a better knowledge of 
naval affairs and fortification than any man in France ” The writers of that 
period, who possessed the best opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
his movements, speak in terms of admiration of the experienced glance and 
skilful hand with which he selected the objects most worthy of admiration, 
and of the avidity with which he examined the studios of the artists, the 
manufactories, and the museums. The searching questions which_ he put 
to learned men afforded sufficient proof, they observe, of tlie sagacity of a 
capacious mind, which was as prompt to acquire knowledge as it was eager 
to learn. 

The journey of the czar through France, to rejoin the czarina at Amster- 
dam, was distingufehed by the same insatiable love of inquiry. Sometimes 
he used to alight from his carriage, and wander into the fields to converse 
with the husbandmen, taking notes of their observations, winch he treiisured 
up for future use. The improvement of his empire was always present 
to his thoughts, and he never suffered an occasion to pass away, how- 
ever trivial, from which he could e.xtract a practical hint, without turning 
it to account. His activity appeared to be incapable of fatigue. From 
Amsterdam, accompanied by Catherine, he passed on to Prussia. Upon his 
arrival at Berlin he went at once to a private lodging; but the king sending 
his master of the ceremonies to attend upon him, the czar informed that officer 
that he would wait upon his majesty the next day at noon. Two hours before 
the time, a magnificent cortege of royal carriages appeared before the door 
of the czar’s lodging; but when noon arrived, they were informed that the 
czar was already with the king. He had gone out by a private way, to avoid 
the magnificence which he regarded as an impediment to action. 

The character of Frederick of Prussia was distinguished by the same blunt, 
persevenng, military qualities which belonged to that of Peter. He lived 
plainly, dressed like a common soldier, was extremely abstemious, and exhib- 
ited in his habits even a needless severity of discipline. The meeting, there- 
fore, between sovereigns who so closely resembled each other in their tastes, 
who were equally self-devoted to the good of their people, and equally uncor- 
rupted by the pomp and temptations of power, was a spectacle such as his- 
tory rarely presents. The czarina was worthy of entering into the scene, for 
she was the only female sovereign in Europe who could share, without shrink- 
ing, the toils and difficulties of their career. Voltaire remarks that if Charles 
XII had been admitted to the group, four crowned heads would have been 
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seen together, surrounded by leas luxury than a German bishop or a Roman 
cardinal. 

But, while Peter, Catherine, and Frederick entertained an utter contempt 
for ostentatious display, the fashion of the court, which was probably directed 
by the queen, rendered it necessary that the illustrious visitors should be 
treated with a show of grandeur and parade which they despised. They 
were entertained in a costly style at the palace, and their manners did not 
fail to excite the sarcasms and gossip of the courtiers, who were incapable 
of comprehending the real dignity of their character, and who were disap- 
pointed to find in the czar and czarma Of Russia a couple of plain, rough, and, 
agreeably to their notions, vulgar persons. The particulars of this visit to 
the court of Prussia are minutely commemorated in the loose and satirical 
memoirs of the day; while the visits to Paris, Amsterdam, and London are 
recorded, without a single exception, in a spirit of grave admiration, that 
exhibits a curious contrast to the flippant tracasseries of Berlm. 

Amongst the most pert and lively writers who chronicled the visit and 
caricatured the czar and his simple train of followers, is the markgrafin von 
Bayreuth. She gives a very amusing account in her memoirs of the reception 
at court; and says that when Peter approached to embrace the queen, her 
majesty looked as if she would rather be excused Their majesties were 
attended, she informs us, by a whole train of what were called ladies, as part 
of their suite, consisting chiefly of young German women, who performed 
the jiart of ladies’ maids, chamber-maids, cook-maids, and washerwomen; 
almost every one of whom had a richly clothed child in her arms. The 
queen, it is ad(led, refused to salute these creatures. At table the czar was 
seized with one of his convulsive fits, at a moment when he happened to have 
a knife in his hand, and the queen was so frightened that she attempted to 
leave tlie table; but Peter told her not to be uneasy, assurmg her that he 
would do her no harm. On another occasion, he caught her by the hand 
with such force that she was obliged to desire him to be more respectful; on 
which he burst out into a loud fit of laughter, and said that she was much 
more delicate than his Catherine. But the most entertaining part of the 
whole is a sketch of the personal appearance of the uncultivated sovereigns. 
“ The czarina,” says the markgrafin, “ is short and lusty, remarkably^ coarse, 
and without grace or animation. One needs only see her to be satisfied of 
her low birth. At the first blush one would take her for a German actress. 
Her clothes looked as if bought at a doll-shop, everything was so old-fashioned 
and so bedecked with silver and tinsel. She was decorated with a dozen 
orders, portraits of saints, and relies, which occasioned such a clatter that 
when she walked one would suppose an ass with bells was approaching. 
The czar, on the contrary, is tall and well made. His countenance is hand- 
some; but there is something in it so rude that it inspires one with dread. 
He was dressed like a seaman, in a frock, without lace or ornament.” The 
spirit of the tiring-woman shines through the whole of this saucy and super- 
ficial description. The markgrafin took the measure of the illustrious visitors 
as she would of her lady’s robe — colour, spangles, and shape. It never 
occurred to her that, in the little coarse woman who looked so like a German 
actress, she saw the heroine of the Pruth; and that the rude seaman who 
frightened the queen was the man who, amidst ignorant wonder and supersti- 
tious resistance, laid the foundations of the most gigantic empire that the 
world has ever seen! But the circumstances under which the markgr&fin 
obtained her impressions were unfavourable to the formation of a just opin- 
ion, or, indeed, of any opinion at all. She was only eight years of age when 
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she saw Peter and Catherine, although she had arrived at a mature age when 
she wrote her memoirs. She retained no more than the silly whispers and 
jests of the ante-chamber. She noted down what she heard rather than what 
she thought; but it serves to show very clearly the sort of atmosphere in 
which the eccentric Frederick moved, and the courtly weaknesses against 
which, in his own person, he must have been compelled to sustain a continual 
warfare 

On Peter’s return through Holland, he purchased a variety of pictures of 
the Dutch and Flemish schools, several zoological, entomological, and anato- 
mical cabinets, and a large collection of books. With the treasures thus 
accumulated he laid the foundation of the imperial Academy of Sciences, the 
plan of which he drew up himself. He would probably have lingered longer 
in those countries, but for the intelligence which he received concerning the 
conduct of his son Alexis, which induced him to hasten to St. Petersburg 
under the agitation of bitter feelings, in which the natural dispositions of the 
father were drawn into direct collision with the duty of the sovereign.® 

THE CZAREVITCH ALEXIS DISINHERITED (1718 A.D ) 

The czar arrived at St Potersbuig from his foreign tour on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, 1717. Twenty years bcfoie ho had signalised his return fiom a first 
visit to civilised countries by tlie inhuman butchery of the strolitz, and now 
he was about to give still 'more appalling evidence of the deep depravity 
of his heart 

Peter’s early aversion to Eudoxia had a most deplorable influence on 
Alexis, the son she bore him in 1690. The dissensions between the father 
and the mother speedily diminished the father’s affection for Alexis. More- 
over, as Peter’s vast labours prevented him from paying much attention to 
the education of his son, Alexis at first grew up under female tuition, and then 
fell into the hands of some of the clergy, under whose guidance ho daily 
conceived a greater abhorrence for his father. This being observed by 
Peter, he put an end to the spiritual education, and appointed Menshikov 
superintendent of the prince’s preceptors. 

Menshikov was no friend to Alexis, and the latter had been early inspired 
by his mother with contempt and aversion for the favourite of his father. 
The tutors who were now placed about tlio prince were not able to eradicate 
the prejudices impressed on his mind from his infancy, and now grown invet- 
erate; besides, he had an unconquerable dislike to them as foreigners. The 
future sovereign of so vast an empire that was now reformed in all its parts, 
and by prosperous wars still further enlarged; the heir of a throne whoso 
possessor ruled over many millions of people, had been brought up from 
his birth as if designed for a Russian bishop; theology continued to be his 
favomite study. With a capacity for those sciences which are useful in gov- 
ernment, he discovered no inclination to them. Moreover, he addicted him- 
self early in life to drunkenness and other excesses. There were not want- 
ing such as flattered his perverse dispositions, by representing to him that 
the Russian nation was dissatisfied with his father, that it was impossible 
for him to be suffered long in his career of innovation, that even his life was 
not likely to hold out against so many fatigues, with many other things of 
a like nature. 

The conduct of Alexis, particularly his indolence and sloth, were highly 
displeasing to Peter. Menshikov, from political motives, to preserve him- 
self and Catherine, was constantly employed m fanning the czar’s resent- 
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ment, while the adherents of Alexis, on the other hand, seized every oppor- 
tunity to increase the aversion of the prince, who, from his very cradle, 
had never known what it was to love, and had only dreaded his father. 
Alexis at times even gave plain intimations that he would hereafter undo aU 
that his father was so sedulously bringing about. Nay, when the latter, 
m 1711, appointed the prince regent during his absence, in the campaign 
of the Prutn, Alexis made it his first business to alter many things in behalf 
of the clergy, so as clearly to evince in what school he had been nought up. 

The czar was in hopes of reforming his son by uniting him with a worthy 
consort; but even this attempt proved fruitless. The pnncess of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel, who was selected for his-bride, and to whom Alexis was married 
at Torgau, in 1711, notwithstanding aU her eminent qualities of mind and 
heart and her great beauty, could make no impression on him, and sank 
under the load of grief brought on by this unhappy connection, soon after 
givmg birth to a prince, who was called by the name of his grandfather, 
Peter (1715). By a continuance in his dissolute mode of life, by his bad 
behaviour towards his spouse, and his intercourse with persons who were noto- 
rious for their hatred of Peter and his reforms, Alexis seemed bent upon 
augmenting his father’s displeasure. 

After the death of the princess, Peter wrote his son a letter, the conclusion 
of which ran thus; “ I will still wait awhile, to see if you will amend; if not, 
know that I will deprive you of the succession, as a useless limb is cut off. 
Do not imagine I am only frightening you; nor would I have you rely on the 
title of being my eldest son; for since I do not spare my own life for the good 
of my country and the prosperity of my people, why should I spare yours? 
I shall rather commit them to a stranger deserving such a trust than to my 
own undeserving offspring ” 

At this very juncture the empress Catherine was delivered of a prince, 
who died in 1719. Whether the above letter disheartened Alexis, or whether 
it was imprudence or bad advice, he wrote to his father that he renounced 
the crown, and aU hopes of reigning. “God is my witness,” said he, “and 
I swear upon my soul, that I will never claim the succession; I commit my 
children into your hands, and for myself desire only a subsistence during 
life.” 

His father wrote to him a second time. “I observe,” says he, “that 
all you speak of in the letter is the succession, as if I stood in need of your 
consent. I have represented to you what ^ief your behaviour has given 
mo for so many years, and not a word do you say of it; the exhortations of 
a father make no impression on you. I have brought myself to write to 
you once more; but for the last time. If you despise my counsels now I 
am living, what regard will be paid to them after my death? Though you 
may now mean not to violate your promises, yet those bushy beards will 
be able to wmd you as they please, and force you to break your word. It 
is you those people rely on. You have no gratitude to him who gave you 
life. Since you have been of proper age, did you ever assist him in his 
labours? Do you not find fault with, do you not detest everything I do 
for the good of my people? I have all the reason in the world to believe that, 
if you survive me, you will overthrow all that I have been doing. Amend, 
make yourself worthy of the succession, or turn monk. Let me have your 
answer either in writing, or personally, or I will deal with you as a male- 
factor.” 

Though this letter was harsh, the prince might easily have answered that 
he would alter his behaviour; but he only acquainted his father, in a few 
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lineSj that he would turn monk. This assurance did not appear natural; 
and it is something strange that the czar, going to travel, should leave behind 
him a son so obstinate, but this very journey proves that the czar was in no 
manner of apprehension of a conspiracy from his son. He went to see him 
before he set out for Germany and France; the prince being ill, or feigning to 
be so, received him in bed, and confirmed to him, by the most solemn oaths, 
that he would retire into a convent. The czar gave him six months for de- 
liberation, and set out with his consort. 

He had scarcely reached Copenhagen when he received advice (which 
was no more than he might well expect) that Alexis admitted into his presence 
only evil-minded persons, who humoured his discontent; on this the czar 
wrote to him that he must choose the convent or the throne, and, if he valued 
the succession, to come to him at Copenhagen. 

The prince’s confidants instilled into him a suspicion that it would be 
dangerous for him to put himself into the hands of a provoked father and 
a mother-in-law, without so much as one friend to advise with. He there- 
fore feigned that he was going to wait on his father at_ Copenhagen, but 
took the road to Vienna, and threw himself on the protection of the emperor 
Charles VI, his brother-in-law, intending to continue at his court till the czar’s 
death. 

This was an adventure something like that of Louis XT, who, whilst he 
was dauphin, withdrew from the court of Charles VII, his father, to the duke 
of Burgimdy, Louis was, indeed, much more culpable than the czarevitch, 
by marrying in direct opposition to his father, raising troops, and socking 
refuge with a prince, his father’s natural enemy, and never returning to comt, 
not even at the king’s repeated entreaties. 

Alexis, on the contrary, had married purely in obedience to the czar’s 
order, and had not revolted nor raised troops, neither, indeed, had ho with- 
drawn to a prince in anywise his father’s enemy; and, on the firsf; letter he 
received from his father, he went and threw himself at his feet. For Peter, 
on receiving advice that his son had been at Vienna, and had removed 
thence to Naples, then belonging to the emperor Charles VI, sent Romanzov, 
a captain of the guards, and Tolstoi, a privy-councellor, with a letter in his 
own hand, dated from Spa, the 21st of July, N.S. 1717. They found the 
prince at Naples, in the castle of St. Elmo, and delivered him the letter, 
which was as follows: 

“I now write to you, and for the last time, to lot you know that you 
had best comply with my will, which Tolstoi and Romanzov will make known 
to you. On your obedience, I assure you, and promise before God, that I 
will not punish you, so far from it, that if you return I will love you better 
than ever. But if you do not, by virtue of the power I have received from 
God as your father, I pronounce against you my eternal curse; and as your 
sovereign, I assure you I shall find ways to punish you; in which I hope, 
as my cause is just, God will take it m hand, and assist me in revenging it. 
Remember further that I never used compulsion with you. Was I under 
any obligation to leave you to your own option? Had I been for forcing you, 
was not the power in my hand? At a word, I should have been obeyed.” 

Relying on the faith thus solemnly given by a father and a sovereign, 
Alexis returned to Russia. On the 11th of February, 1717, N.S., he reached 
Moscow, where the czar then was, and had a long conference in private with 
his father. A report immediately was spread through the city that a recon- 
ciliation had taken place between the father and son, and that everything 
was forgotten; but the very next day the regiments of guards were ordered 
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under arms, and the great bell of Moscow tolled. The boyars and privy- 
councillors were summoned to the castle, the bishops, the archimandrites, 
and two monks of the order of St. Basil, professors of divinity, met in the 
cathedral. Alexis was carried into the castle before his father without a 
sword, and as a prisoner; he immediately prostrated himself, and with a flood 
of tears delivered to his father a writing, in which he acknowledged his crimes, 
declared himself unworthy of the succession, and asked only his life. Tlie 
czar, raising him up, led him to a closet, where he put several questions to 
him, declaring, that if he concealed anything relating to his escape, his head 
should answer for it. Afterwards the prince was brought back into the 
council-chamber, where the czar’s declaration, which had been drawn up 
beforehand, was publicly read. 

The father in this piece reproached his son with his manifold vices, _ his 
remissness improving himself, his intimacy with the sticklers for mcient 
customs, his misbehaviour towards his consort : “ He has,” says he, “ violated 
conjugal faith, taking up with a low-bom wench whilst his wife was living.” 
Alexis might fairly have pleaded that in this kind of debauchery he came 
immeasurably short of his father’s example. He afterwa.rds reproaches him 
with going to Vienna, and putting himself under the emperor’s protection 
He says that Alexis had slandered his father, intimating to the emperor 
Charles VI that he was persecuted; and that a longer stay in Muscovy was 
dangerous, unless he renounced the succession; nay, that he went so far as 
to desire the emperor openly to defend hmr by force of arms.® 

Death of the Czarevitch Alexis 

The proceedings against the czarevitch and his friends lasted for about 
half a year, they were begun in Moscow and continued in St. Petersburg; the 
cells of the fortress of the latter place were filled with prisoners, amongst 
whom were two members of the royal family — the czarevitch and Marie 
Alexievna; fresh persons were continually added to their number, denounced 
under the pressure of unbearable tortures. One of the differences between 
the legal proceedings of that period and the present consists in the fact that, 
when we now have the evidence of a crime before us, we endeavour to dis- 
cover the persons guilty of it, whereas then they sought to find out whether 
someone had not done something criminal. 

In May a “declaration” or manifesto was issued setting forth the czare- 
vitch’s crimes. His whole life was related in the manifesto; mention was 
made of his idleness in studying, his disobedience to his father’s will, liis ill 
treatment of his wife, and finally his flight and his apparent solicitation of 
the help of the German emperor and “the protection of an armed hand,” — 
which was not at all clearly proved by the evidence There was, however, 
no mention in the manifesto of the fact that he had been promised an uncon- 
ditional pardon and the permission to live at a distance with his beloved 
Euphrosyne. For all these offences, for his disobedience to his father, his 
treachery and dissimulation, the czarevitch and his “accomplices” were 
delivered up for judgment to the tribunal; but this tribunal was not an ordi- 
nary one; it was a special one, composed of persons named by Peter himself. 
"Why was such a departure made from the usual order of things'^’ In matters 
of peculiar importance, when it happened that persons in proximity to the 
throne were to be judged, it was not imfrequent in western Europe that 
special, so-called supreme tribunals were named But this custom always 
gave reason to suppose that the members of those supreme tribunals were only 
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chosen from amor^t those who would be ready to fulfil the will of him who 
had named them. 

The committee appointed to jadge the czarevitch consisted of 127 mem- 
bers of the clergy and laity; in the mstructions given by the czar to the first 
it was enjoined that they should act “without any hypocrisy or partiality”; 
in the instructions given to the laity the following was signified: “ I ask you 
in order that this matter may be truthfully accomplished, without seeking to 
flatter me; without any respect for persons, to act righteously, and not to 
destroy your souls and mine, so that our consciences may be pure at the 
terrible day of judgment, and our country secure.” Such were the words 
that the czar addressed to the tribunal; they were fine in themselves, but 
their signification could not have been great, because the judges were not 
independent. The conceptions of the present time require that judges should 
not be afraid of being dismissed from their functions, of being deprived of 
the salaries accompanying these functions, and so on — then only can a judge 
be entirely impartial; but were the judges of the czarevitch and in general 
all the judges of that time in such a position? They were aU persons in the 
government service and entirely dependent on their chiefs; in the present 
case whom was it they risked displeasing? The czar himself! It was natural 
that they should try and read the czar’s will in the eyes of Menshikov, Tolstoi, 
and others of his intimates. 

On the 24th of June, 1718, the sentence of the supreme tribunal was pro- 
nounced. The clergy refused to pronounce sentence, but the laity unani- 
mously decreed the penalty of death against the czarevitch. Execution, 
however, did not follow, but soincthmg far more terrible than a public death 
on the scaffold did — the czaievitcli was tortured on the rack. In fact, during 
the last days of the sittmg of the tribunal, he had been several times subjecte(l 
to it and, ho was even tortured after sentence liad been passed upon him ' All 
this was more than the feeble organism of the czarevitch could bear, and on the 
26th of June he died m a cell of the Petersburg fortress. Amongst the number 
of his friends and sharers in his flight many wore executed, others banished to 
distant places, to monasteries and fortresses, amongst the latter was also 
the czarevna Marie Alexievna, who was sent to Sclilusselburg. 

Such is one of the darkest episodes of the reign of Peter. The czarevitch 
Alexis could not have continued the work commenced by his father; he could 
not have succeeded him, he might have been judged, even condemned, if 
the tnbunal (but an impartial tribunal) had fomid him guilty, and his head 
might have fallen at the hands of the public executioner like that of a criminal. 
But he was promised pardon if he would return, and having returned he was 
delivered up to the tribunal, he was judged by persons in whose impartiality it 
is impossible to believe, finally he was tortured after sentence was pronounced, 
when everywhere, even to the most msignificant of men and the greatest of 
criminals, time is given to prepare for death. For these things history cannot 
forgive the czar. Upon contemporaries the judgment and death of the czare- 
vitch produced a dee]) impression. There were persons who admired the 
czar’s decision to sacrifice his son to the welfare of the country and his great 
plans; they compared him to Brutus. But there wore but few such persons 
and they for the greater part were foreigners and not Russians. The great- 
ness of Brutus and civic virtues in general did not powerfully move the hearts 
of our forefathers; but each of them felt that it was unnatural for a father to 
take away his son’s life' 

, Terrible rumours as to the details of the czarevitch’s death began to be 
current amongst the people; some said that he had been secretly poisoned, 
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others that he had been strangled, and yet others that the czar himself had 
cut off his head in the cell. All these were fables, but fables which, however, 
may even now be met with in the works of many foreign authors and which 
also prove how powerfully the imagination of contemporaries was affected by 
this event and how much it was talked of. That noble quality of human 
nature — sympathy with sufferings even when they are deserved — made 
the czarevitch dearer stiU to his numerous partisans. The idea that Peter 
had indeed been “changed” became stronger. The common people, the 
merchants, the clergy, even distmguished persons, when they were not afraid 
of being overheard, said: “Would such a thmg have been possible if he were 
the rightful czar — would he have killed his son and made the czarevna take 
the veil?”_ In some more fanatical minds the idea became confirmed that 
the czarevitch was alive and the name of the unfortunate young man became, 
as did in previous times the name of the czarevitch Dmitri, an ensign for im- 
postors and pretenders.^ 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

The appalling episode we have Just related was so far from engrossing 
the thoughts of the czar that it hardly interrupted the course of his ordinary 
occupations. Nay, as if to darken still more the tragic horrors of the year 
1718, by mmgling with them the coarsest and most disgustmg buffoonery, 
it was in that very year he instituted the crapulous burlesque of the Conclave. 
The occasion of it was this: During the czar’s visit to Paris, the doctors of 
the Sorbonne addressed him with the view of effecting a union between the 
Riisso-Greek church and that of Rome, and they presented to him a memorial 
full of learned arguments against the schismatical tenets of his co-religionists. 
This memorial only gave great offence to the court of Rome, without pleasing 
cither the emperor or the church of Russia. 

“ In this plan of reunion,” says Voltaire, “there were some political matters 
which they did not understand, and some points of controversy which they 
said they understood and which each party explained according to its humour. 
There was a question about the Holy Ghost, who, according to the Latms, 
proceeds from the Father and the Son; and according to the Greeks, at present, 
proceeds from the Father, through the Son, after havmg, for a long time, 
proceeded from the Father only. They quoted St. Epiphanius, who says 
that ‘ the Holy Ghost is not the Son’s brother, nor the Father’s grandson ’ 
But the czar, at leaving Pans, had other business than to explain passages 
from St. Epiphanius; however, he received the Sorbonne ’s memorial with 
great aftability. They also wrote to some Russian bishops, who returned a 
pdite answer; but the greater number received the overture with indigna- 
tion.” It was to dissipate the apprehensions of this reunion that, after 
expelling the Jesuits from his doimnions, he instituted the mock conclave, 
as he had previously set on foot other burlesque exhibitions, for the purpose 
of turning the office of patriarch ipto ridicule. 

There was at his court an old man named Sotov, an enormous drunkard, 
and a court-fool of long standing; he had taught the czar to write, and by this 
service imagined that he deserved the highest dignities. Peter promised to 
confer on him one of the most eminent in the known world' he created him 
kntaz papa, that is to say, prince-pope, with a salary of 2,000 roubles, and a 
palace at St. Petersburg, in the Tatar ward Sotov was enthroned by buffoons; 
four follows, who stammered, were appointed to harangue him on his exalta- 
tion, his mock holiness created a number of cardinals, and rode in procession 
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at the head of them, sitting astride on a cask of brandy, which was laid on a 
sledge drawn by four oxen. They were followed by other sledges loaded with 
food and drink; and the march was accompanied by the rough music of 
drums, trumpets, horns, hautboys, and fiddles, all playing out of tune; and 
the clattering of pots and pans, brandished by a troop of cooks and scullions. 
The train was swelled by a number of men dressed as monks of various 
Romish orders, and each carrymg a bottle and glass The czar and his 
courtiers brought up the rear, the former in the garb of a Dutch skipper, the 
latter in various comic disguises. 

When the procession arrived at the place where the conclave was to be held 
the cardinals were led into a long gallery, part of which had been boarded off 
into a range of closets in each of which a cardinal was shut up with plenty of 
food and intoxicating liquors. To every one of their eminences were attached 
two conclavists — cunning young fellows, whose business it was to ply their 
principals well with drink, carry real or pretended messages to and fro between 
the members of the sacred college, and provoke them to bawl out all soiis of 
abuse of each other and of their respective families. The czar listened eagerly 
to all this ribaldry, not forgetting in the midst of his glee to note down on his 
tablets any hints of which it might be possible for him to make a vindictive 
use. The cardinals were not released from confinement until they were all 
agreed upon a number of farcical questions submitted to them by the hmz 
papa. 

The orgie lasted three days and three nights. The doors of the conclave 
were at last thiown open in the middle of the day, and the pope and his cai^ 
dinals were carried homo dead drunk on sledges — that is to say, such of them 
as survived: for some had actually died during the debauch, and others never 
rccoveretl from its effects This stupid farce was repeated three times; and 
on the last occasion especially it was accompanied with other abominations, 
which admit of no description. Peter himself had his death accelerated by 
his excesses in the last conclave. 

From 1714 to 1717 Peter published ninety-two ordinances or regulations; 
in 1718 alone, in that year of crime, thirty-six ukases, or regulations, were 
promulgated, and twenty-seven in 1719. The majority of them related 
directly to his now establishments. The council of liiines dates in its origin 
from that period, as do also the uniformity of weights and measures, the 
institution of schools for teaching anthmetic in all the towns of the empire; 
that of orphan-houses and foundling-hospitals, of workshops for the poor, and 
of manufactories of tapestry, silks, linens, and cloths for soldiers’ clothing; 
the founding of the city of Ladoga; the canal of the same name, which ho 
began with his own hands, that of Kronstadt; the plan of another, which now 
unites the Baltic to the Caspian by the intermedium of the Volga, besides 
numerous measures of detail, including the police, 'the health of towns, lighting 
and cleansing, founded upon what he had remarked during the previous year 
in the groat cities of Europe. 

At this sanguinary epoch it was that, by this m-ultitude of establishments 
for the promotion of all kinds of industry, he gave the most rapid impulse to 
the knowledge, commerce, and civilisation to which ho sacrificed his son; as 
though, by thus redoubling his activity, he had sought to escape from himself, 
or to palliate, by the importance of the result, the horror of the sacrifice. In 
several of these ordinances it is remarkable that, either from the ineonsistency 
which is inherent in our nature or from the pride of a despot, which believes 
itself to be detached from and above everything, he required resppet to be paid 
to religion, at the very moment when, with such cruelty, he was paying no 
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respect to the sanctity of his own oath; and yet the importance of keeping 
sworn_ faith must have been well known to a prince who one day said, “The 
irreligious cannot be tolerated because, by sapping religion, they turn mto 
ridicule the sacredness of an oath, which is the foundation of all society ” 

It is true that, on this occasion, pushing right into wrong, as he too often 
did, he mutilated and banished to Siberia a miserable creature who, when 
drunk, had been guilty of blasphemy. So intolerant was he against intoler- 
ance The raskolniks were, and still are, the blind and uncompromising 
enemies of all innovation. One of them, at that period, even believed that he 
might avenge heaven by an assassination Under the guise of a suppliant, 
this fanatic had easily penetrated into the chamber of the prince; he was 
already within reach of him, and, while he feigned to implore him, his hand 
was seeking for the dagger under his clothes, when, fortunately, it dropped 
and betrayed the assassin, by falling at the feet of the czar 

Tills abortive crime had made the persecution rage with redoubled fury 
when, all at once, a frightful report was spread; it was soon confirmed that 
several hundred of these wretched beings had taken refuge in a church, and, . 
rather than abjure their superstitions, had set fire to their asylum, leaving 
nothing but their ashes to their persecutor A horrible sacrifice, which, 
however, was not useless. Peter saw his error; his intolerance was only polit- 
ical — it was enlightened by these flames, which religious intolerance witnessed 
with such atrocious joy. 

Yet, unable to forgive these sectaries an obstinacy which was victorious 
over his own, he once more tried against them the weapon of ridicule. Ho 
ordered that they should wear a bit of yellow stuff on their backs, to distin- 
guish them from his other subjects. This mark of humiliation, however, they 
considered as a distinction Some malignant advisers endeavoured to rouse 
his anger again, but he replied, “No, I have learned that they are men ot 
pure morals; they are the most upright merchants in the empire*; and neither 
honour nor the welfare of the country will allow of then being mart.yi’od for 
their errors. Resides, that which a degrading badge and force of reason have 
been unable to effect will never be accomplished by punishment; let them, 
therefoic, live m peace.” 

These were remarkable words, and worthy the pupil of Holland and Eng- 
land, worthy of a prince to whom superstition was a most inveterate enemy. 
In reality, he was a believer, but not credulous; and even while he knelt on 
the field of victoiy, he gave thanks to God alone for the reward of so many 
toils, and could separate the cause of heaven from that of the priests, it was 
his wish that they should be citizens. We have seen that he subjected them 
to the same taxes as his other subjects, and because the monks eluded them 
he diminished their numbers. He unmasked the superstitious impostures of 
the priests, who all sought to close up every cranny by which the light might 
have a chance of reaching them. 

For this reason, they held St. Petersbuig in abhorrence. According to their 
description of it, this half-built city, by which Russia already aspired to civ- 
ilisation, was one of the mouths of hell. It was they who obtained from the 
unfortunate Alexis a promise that it should be destroyed. Their prophecies 
repeatedly fixed the epoch at which it would be overthrown by the wrath of 
heaven. The labours upon it were then suspended, for so great was the fear 
thus inspired that the orders of the terrible czar were issued almost in vain. 

On one occasion, these lying priests were for some days particularly active; 
they displayed one of their sacred images, from which the tears flowed mirac- 
ulously, it wept the fate which impended over those who dwelt in this new 
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city. “ Its hour is at hand,” said they, “ and it will be swallowed up, with all 
its inhabitants, by a tremendous inundation.” On hearing of thfs miracle of 
the tears, the treacherous construction which was put upon it, and the per- 
turbation which it occasioned, Peter thought it necessary to hasten to the 
spot. There, in the midst of the people, who were petrified with terror, and 
of his tongue-tied court, he seized the miraculous image, and discovered its 
mechanism; the multitude were stupefied with a pious horror, but he opened 
their eyes by showing them, in those of the idol, the congealed oil, which was 
melted by the flame of tapers inside, and then flowed drop by drop through 
openings artfully provided for the purpose. 

At a later period he did still more; the horrible execution of a young 
Russian by the priests was the cause. This unfortunate man had brought 
back from Germany a highly valuable knowledge of medicine, and had left 
there some superstitious prejudices For this reason all his motions were 
watched by the priests; and they at last caught up some thoughtless words 
against their sacred images. They immediately arrested the regenerated 
young Russian, sentenced him without mercy, and put him to a torturing 
death. But this individual evU produced a general good. Indignant at their 
cruelty, Peter deprived the clergy of the right of condemning to death. The 
priests lost a jurisdiction which they alleged they had possessed for seven cen- 
turies, from the time of Vladimir the Groat, and thus the source of their power 
was forever annihilated by this execrable abuse of it. 

It was particularly in that sanguinary year, so fatal to the last hope which 
the old Russians placed in his successor, that Peter seemed in haste to sever 
them from their ancient customs, by giving an entirely new form to the admin- 
istration of his empire As far back as 1711, he had already replaced the old 
supreme coiut of the boyars by a senate, a sovereign council, into which 
merit and services might obtain admission, independent of noble origin. Sub- 
sequently, and every year, other changes had been eficctod. Thus, in 1717, 
he brought from France, along with a commercial treaty, the institution of a 
general police. But, in 1718, instead of the okl piikaz, ho substituteil, at one 
stroke, colleges for foreign affairs, naval affairs, finance, justice, ami com- 
merce, and fixed, by a general regulation, and with the utmost minuteness, 
the functions and privileges of each of them. 

A.t the same tune, when capable Russians were not to be found, he 
appointed his Swedish piisoners, and the most eminent of the foreigners, to 
fill these administrative and judicial situations. He was careful to give the 
highest offices to natives, and the second to foreigners, that the native officers 
inight support, against the pride and jealousy of thnir countrymen, these for- 
eigners who served them as instructors and guides. For the purpose of form- 
ing his young nobles for the service of the state, ho adjoined a considerable 
number of them to each college; and there merit alone could raise them from 
the lowest stations to the first rank. 


EENBWBD HOSTILITIES "WITH SWEDEN (1719-1721 A D.) 

The death 'of Charles XII was immediately followed by a revolution in 
Sweden. His sister Ulrica Eleonora, who was married to the crown prince of 
Hesse-Cassel, succeeded him on the throne; but the constitution was changed, 
the despotic authority of the crown was reduced to a mere shadow, and the 
queen and her husband became the tools of an oligarchy who usurped all the 
powers of the state. The czar and the new queen mutually protested their 
desire for peace; but Peter at the same time announced to the Swedish plen- 
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ipotentiaries that, if the propositions he had made were not accepted within 
two months, he would march forty thousand men into Sweden to expedite 
the negotiations. 

A project for the pacification of the north, the very opposite from that 
conceived by Gortz, was formed by the diet of Brunswick. The concocters 
of this scheme started from the principle that the German possessions of Swe- 
den were more onerous than profitable to that power, as the occasions of 
interminable wars. It was resolved, therefore, that they should be aban- 
doned to the powers that had conquered them; but as it was reasonable that 
the new possessors should purchase the ratification of their titles b/ some 
services to the common cause, they were required to aid Sweden in recover- 
ing possession of Finland and of Livonia, the granary of that kingdom. Of 
all the czar’s conquests nothing was to be left to him but St. Petersburg, Kron- 
stadt, and Narva; and, if he refused to assent to this arrangement, aU the 
contracting powers were to unite their forces and compel him to submit. 
This was one of those brilliant and chimerical schemes with which diplomatists 
sometimes allow their minds to be so dazzled as not to be convinced of their 
impracticability until after a lavish waste of blood. 

Whilst the allies were in imagmation depriving Peter of his conquests, 
Siniavin, his admiral, took from the Swedes two ships of the line and a brig- 
antine, which were carrymg corn to Stockholm. The queen of Sweden, 
however, encouraged by the promises made her by Lord Carteret, the ambas- 
sador of George I, intimated to the czar that she would break off the con- 
ferences at Aland if he did not consent to restore all the provinces he had 
conquered. By way of reply, Peter went in June, 1719, with a fleet.of 30 
ships, 150 galleys, and 300 barges, carrying in all 40,000 men, to Aland, 
took up his station for a while under -the cliffs of the island of Lameland, 
and sent Apraxin to ravage the wastes on the right of Stockholm, whilst 
Lessy destroyed eveiything on the loft of the city. North and south Tolge, 
Nykoping, Norkoping, Osthanuner, and Oregrund, together with two small 
towns, were burned, besides 150 noble mansions, 43 mills, 1,360 villages, 
21 copper, iron, and tile works — among the iron works one was worth 
300,0(fc dollars; 100,000 cattle were slaughtered, and 80,000 bars of iron 
thrown into the sea. The mines were blown up and the woods set on fire, 
and Stockholm itself was seriously threatened. Meanwhile, the English 
fleet mider Admiral Norris again entered the Baltic. Peter sent a message 
to the English admiral asking peremptorily whether he came only as a friend 
to Sweden or as an enemy to Russia. The admiral’s answer was that as 
yet he had no positive orders. This equivocal reply did not hinder Peter 
from keeping the sea, and incessantly harrassing the Swedes before the eyes 
of their naval allies. 

The Swedish oligarchs and their mock king^ had reckoned in vain upon’ 
the intercession of the English ambassador, and the aid of the admiral and 
his fleet. Carteret was not even listened to by Peter, and Admiral Norris 
did not venture to attack the Russians, because he knew that the English 
nation was dissatisfied with the politics of their king and of his ministers, 
who favoured his Hanoverian plans. The Swedes were at length obliged 
to acquiesce in the Russian demands; negotiations for peace were again com- 
menced in Nystad at the end of the year 1720, but their conclusion was 
only brought about at the close of the following year by the exercise of some 
further cruelties on the part of the Russians. The Swedes had demanded a 


^ Ulrica liad ceded the crown to her husband 
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cessation of hostilities during the whole time in which the negotiations were 
pending, but Peter only granted it till May, 1721, in order to compel the 
council of state to come to a resolution by that time, and as they still pro- 
crastinated, the whole coast of Sweden was again plundered and devastated 
in the month of June 

The Russian incendiaries landed in sight of the English, whose fleet 
imder Admiral Norris, still continued in the Baltic, but did not venture to 
lend any assistance to the Swedes The whole coast, from Gcfle as far as 
Umea, was ravaged; four small towns, nineteen villages, eighty nobles’ and 
five hundred peasants’ houses burned; twelve iron-works and eight saw- 
mills destroyed, six galleys and other ships carried away _ Petc'r’s pleni- 
potentiaries at last prevailed — for he so jocularly called his soldiers aiid 
sailors who were committing such horrible destruction in Sweden. Negoti- 
ations were again opened m Nystad, a small town in Finland, and the war 
of twenty-one years was closed by a peace dictated by the conquering czar. 

The provinces ceded to Russia by the Peace of Nystad (September 10th, 
1721) were Livonia, Esthonia, and Karelia, together with Viborg, Ke^olm, 
and the island of Osel; on the other hand, Peter restored Fmland, with the 
exception of Viborg and Kexholm, and promised to pay two millions of 
dollars, but in the first years of the peace scarcely paid off half a nulljon. 

From this tune forward, the despotic sway and military o})pression of 
Russia became the dread of all neighbouring countries and peojilo. All 
contributed to tlie external greatness and splendour of the ruler of a bar- 
barous but powerful race of slaves, whom he constrained to adopt the vest- 
ments of civilisation The czar commanded in Poland and Scandinavia, 
where weak or wicked governments were constantly in dread from the dis- 
content of the people. He also gained an influence in Germany, which ulti- 
mately caused no small anxiety to the emperor anil the emjiiro. The Russian 
minister Bestuzhev played the chief part in Sweden in all political alTairs, 
sometimes by counsel and sometimes by threats, sometimes by mediation 
and sometimes by commands. Bestuzhev was poweiful in the Hwedisli coun- 
cil, and at the same time, in compliance with the wishes of his niiistov, allured 
artists, artisans, workmen, and all those who had been deprived of occupa- 
tion or rumed by the late inroads of the Russians, to remove with their 
tools, manufactures, and trades to Russia. Peter employed tlu'se people 
in all parts of his empire to raise up manufactories, to originate trades, 
and to set mines and iron-works in action. 

The Russian minister spoke m a no less commanding tone iii Copen- 
hagen than in Sweden, for Denmark was also frighkmed by Peter’s threats 
to adopt and second the cause of the duke of Ilolslem. The duke was detained 
in Russia by repeated promises, of whose fulfilraeiit there was little prospect. 
The Poles, through Russian mediation, were at length reconciled to their 
king, and the Russians not only kept finn possession of Courland, but remained 
in .Poland itself, under the pretence of preaeiwing the peace of the country. 
Peter, nevertheless, in his negotiations with Gortz and Charles XII, had 
showed himself well inclined to sacrifice King Augustus to his plans, but 
this scheme was frustrated by the death of Charles. 


PETER AS AnMINISTHATOn 


Peter had now achieved a prodigious amount of external and internal 
power, yet the original nucleus of it all was nothing more than fifty young 
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companions in debauchery, whom he transformed into soldiers, md the 
remains of a sailing-boat, which had been left forgotten in a magazine. In 
twenty-five years this seed, nursed by a skilful and vigorous hand, had, 
on the one part, produced two hundred thousand men, divided into fifty-five 
regiments, and cantoned, with three hundred field pieces, in permanent 
quarters; a body of engineers, and, particularly, of formidable artillery-men; 
and fourteen thousand pieces of cannon, deposited in a great central estab- 
lishment, in the fortresses, and three military magazines on the frontiers of 
the three chief national enemies, the Turks, the Polos, and the Swedes. 
On the other hand, from the relics of the sailing boat had arisen thirty ships 
of the line, a proportionate number of frigates and smaller vessels of war, 
two hundred galleys with sails and oars, and a multitude of experienced 
mariners. 

But with what treasures did Peter undertake the moral and physical 
transformation of such an extensive empire? We behold an entire land 
metamorphosed, cities containing a hundred thousand souls, ports, canals, 
and establishments of all kinds, created; thousands of skiKul Europeans 
attracted, maintained and rewarded, several fleets built, and others purchased; 
.a permanent army of a hundred and twenty thousand men, trained, equipped, 
provided with every species of arms and ammunition, and several times 
renewed; subsidies of men and money given to Poland; and four wars under- 
taken. One of these wars spread over half of Europe and when it lasted 
twenty-one years the tieasury from which it was fed still remained full. 
And Peter, whoso revenues on his accession did not exceed a few hundred 
thousand pounds, declared to Mimich that he could have earned on the war 
for twenty-one years longer without contracting any debt. 

Will order and economy be sufficient to account for these phenomena? 
We must, doubtless, admire them in the czar, who refused himself every 
superfluity at the same time that he spared nothmg for the improvement of 
his empire Much must have been gained when, after liaving wrested the 
indirect taxes from the boyars, who were at once civil, military, and financial 
managers, ami from those to whom the boyars sold in portions the collecting 
of them, ]?oter, in imitation of Holland, entrusted the finances to committees 
composed of select merchants. We may also feel less surprised at the increase 
of his revenue, after we haVe seen him subjecting to taxation the clergy as 
well as the laity, suppressing a number of monasteries, by forbidding mon- 
astic vows to be taken before the age of fifty; and uniting their estates to the 
domauis of the crown, which were swelled by confiscations, by the reversion 
of his brother Ivan’s appanage, and by his conquests from the Swedes. 

Wo must remark, at the same time, that he had opened his states to foreign 
commerce and to the treasures of Europe, which were carried thither to be 
exclianged for the many raw materials which had hitherto remained valueless; 
we must consider the augmentation of revenue which necessarily ensued, and 
the possibility of requiring to be paid in money a multitude of taxes which 
had jireviously been paid m kmd. Thus, m place of quotas of provisions, 
which were brought from great distances and were highly oppressive to the 
people, he substituted a tax; and the sum raised was applied to the payment 
of contractors. It is true that even under this new system the state was 
shamefully robbed, lor the nobles contrived in secret to get the contracts into 
their own hands, in order to fatten upon the blood of the people; but Peter 
at length perceived them; the -evil betrayed itself by its own enormity. The 
czar then created commissions of mquiry, passed whole days m them, and, 
during several years, keepmg these great peculators always in sight, made 
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them disgorge by fines and confiscations, and punished them by the knout, 
the halter, and the axe. 

To this superintendence by the head of the state, which, subsequently to 
1715, the contraction of the war within a narrower circle allowed him to exert, 
let us add the increase of salary to the collectors, which deprived them of all 
pretext for misconduct. Nor must it be forgotten that most of the stipends 
were paid in kind; and that, for several years, the war, being earned on out of 
the empire, sujiplied its own wants. It must be observed, too, that the cities 
and provmces in which the troops were afterwards quartered furnished their 
pay on the spot, by which the charge of discount was saved; and that the 
measures which they adopted for their subsistence appear to have been muni- 
cipal, and consequently as little oppressive as possible. Finally, we must 
remark, in 1721, the substitution, in place of the Tatar house-tax, of a poll- 
tax, which was a real impost on land, assessed according to a census repeated 
every twenty years, the payment of which the agriculturists regulated among 
themselves, in proportion to the value of their produce. 

At the same time, the reformer refused to foreigners the privilege of trad- 
ing with each other in Russia; he even gave to his subjects exclusively the 
right of conveymg to the frontiers of the empire the merchandise which for- 
eigners had bought from them in the interior. Thus he ensured to his own' 
people the profi,t of carnage In 1716 he chose rather to give up an advan- 
tageous alliance with the English than to relinquish this right in their favour. 

But all the causes we have enumerated will not yet account for the possi- 
bility of so many gigantic undertakings and such immense results, with a fixed 
revenue in specie which, in 1715, was estmiatcd by an attentive observer at 
only some millions of roubles But in the fiscal expedients of a despotic 
empire it is to fluctuating revenue, illegal resources, and arbitrary measures 
that we must direct our attention, astonishment then ceases, and then begins 
pity for one party, indignation against another, and surprise excited by the 
ignorance with respect to commercial affairs which is disiilayed by the higli 
and mighty geniuses of despotism, in comparison with the unerring instinct 
which is manifested by the humblest community of men who are free. 

It is the genius of Russian despotism, therefore, that we must question as 
to the means by which it produced such gigantic results; but however far it 
may be disposed to push its frightful candour, will it point out to us its army 
recruited by men whom the villages sent tied together in pairs, and at their 
own expense — soldiers at a penny a day, payable every four months, and 
often marching without pay; slaves whom it was thought quite enough to 
feed, and who were contented with some handfuls of rye or of oats made into 
gruel or mto ill-baked breads unfortunate wretches who, in spite of the 
blimders of their generals, were compelled to be victorious, under pain of 
being decimated’ Or will this despotism confess that, while it gave nothing 
to these serfs, who were enlisted for life, it required everything from them; 
that, after twenty-one years of war, it compelled them to dig canals, like 
miserable bond-slaves? “For they ought to serve their country,” said Peter, 
“either by defending or enriching it, that is what they are made for.” 

Could this autocrat pride himself' on the perennial fulness of an exchequer 
which violated its engagements in such a manner that most of the foreigners 
who were in his service wore anxious to quit it? What answer could he make 
to that hollow and lengthened groan which, even yet, seem§ to rise from 
every house in Taganrog, and in St Petersburg, and from his forts, built by the 
most deadly kind of statute-labour, and peopled by requisitions? One half 
of the mhabitants of the villages were sent to construct them, and were 
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relieved by the other half every six months; and the weakest and the most 
industrious of them never more saw their homes! 

These unfortunate beings, whatever might be their callmg, from the 
common delver to the watchmaker and jeweller, were tom without mercy 
from their families, their ploughs, their workshops, and their counting-houses. 
They travelled to their protracted torture at their own expense; they worked 
without any pay Some were compelled to fill up swamps, and build houses 
on them; others, to remove thither suddenly, and establish their trade there; 
and all these hapless men, one part of whom were bent to the earth with toil, and 
the other part in a manner lost in a new world, were so badly fed and sheltered, 
or breathed such a pestilential air, that the Russians of that period used to 
say that St Petersburg was built upon a bed of human skeletons 

Listen to the complaints of the nobles and the richest merchants: after 
the gift of a hundred vessels had been required from them, they were forced 
to unite in this slough to build stone houses, and were also constrained to live 
there at a much greater expense than they would have incurred in their own 
homes. And when even the clergy remonstrated against the excessive taxes 
laid upon the priests (who were able to indemnify themselves out of their 
flocks) who can be astonished at the possibility of so many creations, and at 
the plenitude of a treasury which opened so widely to receive and so scn.ntily 
to disburse? 

Personal services, taxes in kind, taxes in money — these were the three 
main sources of the power of the czar. We have just seen what estimate we 
ought to form as to the manner in which the first of these was employed. 
As to the taxes in kind and in money, how could the insulated cries of such a 
multitude of tax-payers, who were scattered over so wide a space, have reached 
the picsent age, if the excess of a simultaneous and universal evil had not 
blended thorn into one vast clamour, stronger than time and space? It is 
from this wo learn the names of the throng of taxes which were laid upon 
everything, and at every opportunity, for the war, the admiralty, the recniit- 
mg-servicc, for the horses used in the public works, for the brick and lime- 
kilns required in the building of St. Petersburg, for the post-office, the govern- 
ment offices, the extraordinary expenses, for the contributions in kind, for 
the requisitions of men and their pay and subsistence, and for the salaries of 
those who were in place, to which must be added innumerable other duties 
on mills, ponds, baths, beehives, meadows, gardens, and, in the towns, on 
every square fathom of land which bore the name of black, or non-free. And 
all this was aggravated by other exorbitant and grindmg burdens, and by 
fleecing the artisans in proportion to their industry and their assumed wealth 
— the result of which was that they concealed both; the most laborious of 
them buried their eammgs that they might hide them from the nobles, and 
the nobles mtrusted their riches to foreign banks, that they might hide them 
from the czar. 

To this we have yet to add the secondary oppressions; collectors, whose 
annual pay was, for a long time, only six roubles, and who, nevertheless, 
accumulated fortunes in four years, for they converted to their own use two 
thirds of the sums which they extorted; executing by torture whoever was 
unable to pay, they made the most horrible misuse of the unlimited powers 
which according to the practice of absolute governments, were necessarily 
entrusted to them — despotism being unable to act otherwise than by dele- 
gation 

These men had the right of levying taxes on all the markets of the country, 
of laying whatever duties they pleased upon commodities, and of breaking 
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iuto houses, for the purpose of preventing or discovering infractions of their 
orders, so that the unfortunate people, finding that they had nought which 
they could call their own, and that everything, even to their industry, belonged 
to the czar, ceased to exert themselves for more than a mere subsistence, and 
lost that spirit which only a man's personal interest can inspire. Accordmgly, 
the forests were peopled with men driven to desperation, and those who at 
first remained in the villages, finding that they were obliged to pay the taxes 
of the fugitives as well as their own, speedily joined their companions. 

What can bear witness more strongly to the disordered state of those times 
than the facts themselves? They show us grandees, who were possessed of 
the highest credit, repeatedly convicted of embezzling the public inoncy; 
others hanged or beheaded’ and a vice-chancellor himself daring, without 
any authority, to give places and pensions, and, m so poor a country, con- 
triving to purloin nearly a himdred and fifty thousand pounds _ It was not, 
therefore, the czar alone whom the people accused of their suffermgs. But 
such is the tenure of despotism that, in deprivmg the people of their will, it 
takes upon itself the whole responsibility. All, however, agree that, about 
1715, they beheld their czar astounded at the aspect of such numerous evils; 
they acknowledge the efforts which he had made, and that all of them had not 
been fruitless 

But, at the same time, to account for the inexhaustible abundance of the 
autocrat’s treasury, they represent him to us as monopolising everything 
for his own benefit, giving to the current com of his empire the value which 
suited his purpose, and receiving it from foreigners at no more than its intrin- 
sic worth. They accuse him of having engrossed tlie purchase or sale of 
numberless native and foreign productions, either by suddenly taking various 
kinds of merchandise or by assuming the riglit of being the exclusive )iur- 
chaser, at his own price, to sell again at an exorbitant puce when ho had 
become the sole possessor. They say also that, forestalling everything, 
their czar made himself the sole merchant trading from European Russia 
to China and Siberia, as well as the solo mint-master, the sole trader in tobacco, 
soap, talc, pitch, and tar; that having also declared himself the only public- 
house keeper in an empire where drunkenness held sovi'reign sway, this 
monopoly annually brought back into his coffers all the pay that had been 
disbursed from them. 

When, in 1716, he wished to defray the c.xpouses of his second journey 
to Holland, and at the same time avoid being a loser by the rate of exchange, 
what was the plan which ho adopted? He laid hands on all the l(>athcr 
intended for exportation, which he paid for at a maximum fixed by himself, 
and then e.xported it on his own account, the proceeds being made payable 
in Holland, whore it was purchased by foreigners. 

It is thus that many of his contemporaries explain the riches of a prince 
who was the principal manufacturer and mei chant of a great empire — the 
creator, the supeimtendent of its ai-ts. In his eyes, his subjects were nothing 
more than workmen, whose labours he prompted, estimated, and rewarded 
according to his own pleasure; he reserved to himself the sale of the produce 
of their industry, and the immense profits which he thus gained ho employed 
m doubling that produce. 

What a singular founder of conmierce in his empire was a monarch who 
drew it all within liis own sphere and absorbed it in himself! Wo may, 
howeviT, be allowed to IkTk'vo that he Hoiiu'times became a merchant aiwl 
manufacturer, as he became a soldier and a sailor, for the sake of example, 
and that the obstinate repugnance of his ignorant subjects to many branches 
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of industry and commerce long compelled him to retain the monopoly of 
them, whether he would or not. It is curious to remark how his despotism 
recoiled upon himself when he interfered witla matters so impatient of arbi- 
trary power as trade and credit. Soloviev is an example of this. Assisted 
by the privileges which Peter had granted to him, that merchant succeeded 
in establishing at Amsterdam the first commercial Russian factory that had 
ever been worthy of notice, but in 1717, when the czar visited Holland for 
the second tune, his greedy courtiers irritated him against their fellow country- 
man. Soloviev liad not chosen to ransom himself from the envy which his 
riches inspired They therefore slandered him to their sovereign, he was 
arrested and sent back to Russia; his correspondents lost then advances; 
confidence was ruined, and the autocrat, by confiscating this source of riches, 
destroyed his work with his own hand Yet he had a glimpse of something 
like free-trade prmciples. He would never impose any higher |3enalty on 
smuggling than confiscation. “ Commerce,” he said, “ is like a timid maiden, 
who is scared by rough usage, and must be won by gentle means. Smuggle 
who will, and welcome. The merchant who exposes himself to the chance 
of having his goods confiscated runs a greater risk than my treasury. If he 
cheats me nine times and I catch him the tenth, I shall be no loser by the 
game. ” 


The Church and the Aristocracy 

Peter had never been at any pauis to conceal his indifference or conterajit 
for the national church; but it was not until that culminating point in his 
history at which we are now arrived that he ventured to accomplish his design 
of abolishing the office of patriarch He had left it unfilled for one-aiid- 
twenty years, and he formally suppressed it after the conclusion of the Peace 
of Nystad, when heaven had declared in his favour, as it seemed to the multi- 
tude, who always believe the Deity to be on the strongest side. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, the synod, in spite of Theophanes, its piesident, whom 
we may consider as his minister for religious affahs, dared to desire that a 
patriarch might bo appointed. But bursting into a sudden passion Peter 
started up, struck his breast violently with his hand and the table with his 
cutlass, and exclaimed, “Here, here is your patriarch!” He then hastily 
quitted the room, casting, as he departed, a stem look upon the panic- 
struck prelates 

Of the two conquests which Peter consummated about the same time — 
that over Sweden and that by which he annihilated the independence of the 
Russian clergy — it is hard to say which was the more gratifying to his 
pride. Someone having communicated to him the substance of a paper 
in the English Spectator, in which a comparison was made between himself 
and Louis XIV, entirely to his own advantage, he disclaimed the superiority 
accorded to him by the essayist, save in one particular' “Louis XIV,” said 
he, “ was greater than I, except that I have been able to reduce my clergy 
to obedience, while he allowed his clergy to rule him.” 

Soon after the abolition of the patriarchate, Peter celebrated the marriage 
of Buturlin, the second knmz papa of his creation, with the widow of Sotov, 
his predecessor in that mock dignity The bridegroom was in his eighty- 
fifth year, and the bride nearly of the same age. The messengers who invited 
the wedding guests were four stutterers; some decrepit old men attended 
the bride; the running footmen were four of the most corpulent fellows that 
could be found, the orchestra was placed on a sledge drawn by bears, which 
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being goaded with iron spikes made with their horrid roarings an accompani- 
ment suitable to the tunes played on the sledge. The nuptial benediction 
was given in the cathedral by* a blind and deaf priest with spectacles on. 
The procession, the marriage, the wedding feast, the undressing of the bride 
and bridegroom, the ceremony of putting them to bed were all in the same 
style of repulsive buffoonery. Among the coarse-minded courtiers this 
passed for an ingenious derision of the clergy. 

The nobles were another order in the state whoso resistance, though 
more passive than that of the clergy, was equally insufferable to the czar. 
His hand had always been heavy against that stiff-necked race He had 
no mercy upon their mdolence and superstition, no toleration for their pride 
of birth or wealth. As landed proprietors he regarded them merely as the 
possessors of fiefs, who held them by the tenure of being serviceable to the 
state. Such was the spirit of the law of 1715 relative to inheritances, which 
till then had been equally divided; but from that date the real estate was 
to descend to one of the males, the choice of whom was left to the father, 
while only the personal property was to pass to the other children. In this 
respect the law was favourable to paternal authority and aristocracy; but 
its real purpose was rendered obvious by other clauses. It decreed that the 
inheritors of personal pioperty should not be permitted to convert it into 
real estate until after seven years of military service, ten years of civil service, 
or fifteen years’ profession of some kind of art or of commerce. Nay, more, 
if we may rely on the authority of Perry, every heir of property to the amount 
of five hundred roubles, who had not learnetl the rudiments of his native 
language or of some ancient or foreign language, was to forfeit his inheritance. 

The great nobles had ere this been shorn of their tram of boyar followers, 
or noble domestics, by whom they were perpetually attended, and those were 
transformed into soldiers, disciplined in the European maimer. At the 
same time several thousand cavalry were formed out of the sons of the priests, 
who were free men, but not loss ignorant and superstitious than their fathers. 
Against the inertness of the nobles, too, Peter made war even in the sanctu- 
ary of their families. Every one of them between the ages of ton and thirty, 
who evaded an enlistment which was termed voluntary, was to have his 
property confiscated to the use of the person by whom he was denounced. 
The sons of the nobles were arbitrarily wrested from them; some were placed 
in military schools; others were sent to unlearn their barbarian manners 
and acquire new habits and knowledge among polished nations; many of 
them were obliged to keep up a correspondence with the czar on the subject 
of what they were learning; on their return, he himself questioned them, 
and if they were found not to have benefited by their travels, disgrace and 
ridicule were their punishment. Given up to the czar’s buffoon, they became 
the laughing-stocks of the court, and were compelled to perform the most 
degi'ading offices in the palace. These were the tyrannical punishments 
of a reformer who imagined that he might succeed in doing violence to nature 
by beginning education at an age when it ought to bo completed, and by 
subjecting grown-up men to chastisements which would scarcely be bearable 
for children. 

It is with reason that Mannstein reproaches Peter with having expected 
to transform, by travels in polished countries, men who wore already con- 
firmed in their habits, and who were steeped to the core in ignorance, sloth, 
and barbarism. “The greatest part of them,” he says, “acquired nothing 
but vices.” This it was which drew upon Peter a lesson from his sage; 
for such was the appellation which he gave to Dolgoruki. That senator 
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having pertinaciously, and without assigning any reason, maintained that 
the travels of the Russian youth would be useless, made no other reply to 
an impatient and passionate contradiction from the despot than to fold the 
ukase in silence, run his nail forcibly along it, and tlien desire the autocrat 
to try whether, with all his power, he could ever obliterate the crease that 
was made in the paper. 

At last, by his ukase of January 24th, 1722, Peter annihilated the privi- 
leges of the old Russian aristocracy, and under the specious pretext of mak- 
ing merit the only source of social distinction, he created a new order of 
nobility, divided into eight military and as many civil grades, all immediately 
and absolutely dependent on the czar. The only favour allowed to the old 
landed aristocracy was that they were not deprived of the right of appearing 
at court; but none of them could obtam the rank and appointments of an 
officer, nor, in any company, the respect and distinctions exclusively belong- 
ing to that rank, until they had risen to it by actual service. Such was the 
fundamental principle of that notorious system called the tchin, ‘ and plaus- 
ible as it may appear upon a superficial view, it has been fruitful of nothing 
but hideous tyranny, corruption, chicanery, and malversation. The modern 
nobility of Russia is' in fact but a vile bureaucracy. The only thing truly com- 
mendable in the ukase of 1722 is that it degrades to the level of the rabble 
every nobleman convicted of crime and sentenced to a punishment that ought 
to entail infamy. Previously, as the reader has already seen, a nobleman 
might appear unabashed in public, and claim all the privileges of his birth, 
with his back still smarting from the executioner’s lash. 

Commerce vnth the East 

Peter had always encountered groat difficulty m attracting to St. Petersburg 
the commerce of central Russia, which the merchants obstinately persisted in 
throwing away upon Archangel. Yet at St. Petersburg they enjoyed several 
privileges, and a milder clunate allowed of two freights a year, while at Arch- 
angel the ice would admit of only one. To this must be added the advantage 
of a calmer sea, a better port, lower duties, a much shorter distance, and a 
much larger concourse of purchasers; but no persuasion could make the Rus- 
sians abandon the old routine, until at last Peter treated them like ignorant 
and stubborn children, to whom he would do good in spite of themselves. In 
1722 he expressly prohibited the carrying of any goods to Archangel but such 
as belonged to the district of that government. This ordmance at first raised 
a great outcry among the traders, both native and foreign, and caused several 
bankruptcies; but the merchants, accustoming themselves by degrees to come 
to St. Petersburg, at last found themselves gainers by the change. 

The trade with the Mongols and Chmese had been jeopardised by the extor- 
tions of Prince Gagarin, the governor of Siberia, and by acts of violence com- 
mitted by the Russians in Peking and in the capital of Contaish, the prince 
pontiff of a sect of dissenters from Laniaism To check the growth of this evil, 
Peter sent Ismailov, a captain in the guards, to Peking, with presents to the 
emperor, among which were several pieces of turnery, the work of his own 
hands. The negotiation was successful, but the Russians soon lost the fruits 
of it by fresh acts of indiscretion, and were expelled from China by order of 
Kam-hi. The Russian court alone retained the right of sending a caravan 
every three years to Peking; but that right again was subsequently lost in 


1 The men who have no tcJim, the tohormi narod, that is, the black people, or blackguards. 
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consequence of new ({uarrels. The court finally renounced its exclusive priv- 
ilege, and granted the subjects leave to trade freely on the Kiakhta. 

■WAR WITH PERSIA (1722-1724 A D ) 

Peter’s attention had long been directed to the Caspian Sea with a view 
to mat i ng it more extensively subservient to the trade of Russia with Persia 
and central Asia, which as yet had been carried on at Astrakhan alone, through 
the medium of Araienian factors. Soon after the Peace of Nystad had loft 
the czar free to carry his arms towards the East, a pretext and an opportunity 
were afforded him for makmg conquests on the Caspian shores. The_ Persian 
Empire was falling to pieces under the hand of the enen^ated and imbecile 
Husain Shah. The Lesghiians, one of the tributary nations that had rebelled 
against him, made an inroad into the province of Shirvan, sacked the city of 
Shemakha, put the in h abitants to the sword, including three hundred Rus- 
sian traders, and plundered Russian property to the amount of 4,000,CKX) 
roubles. Peter demanded satisfaction; the shah was willmg to grant it, but 
pleaded his .helpless condition, and entreated the czar to aid him in subduing 
his rebellious subjects. 

This in-vitation was promptly accepted. Peter set out for Persia on tlie 
15th of May, 1722, his consort also accompanying him on this remote expe- 
dition He fell down the Volga as far as the city of Astrakhan, and occupied 
himself in examining the works for the canals that were to join the Caspian, 
Baltic, and Wliito seas, whilst he awaited the arrival of his forces and material 
of war. His army consisted of twenty-two thousand foot, nine thousainl 
dragoons, and fifteen thousand possacks, besides three thousand sailors on 
board the several vessels, who, in making a descent, could do the. duty of 
soldiers. The cavalry marched by land through deserts, which are frequently 
without water; and beyond those deserts, they were to pass the mountains of 
Caucasus, where three hundred men might keep a whole army at hay, Init 
Persia was in such anarchy that anything might be attempted 
^ The czar sailed above a hundred leagues southward from Astrakhan, as 
far as the small fortified to'wn of Andreeva, which was easily taken. Thence 
the Russian army advanced by land into the province of Daghestan; anti 
manifestoes in the Persian and Russian language wore everywhere disixirsed. 
It ■was necessary to avoid givmg any offence to the Ottoman Porto, which 
besides its subjects, the Circassians and Georgians, bordering on this country, 
had in these parts some considciable vassals, who had lately jiut themselves 
under its protection. Among them, one of the principal was Mahmud D’- 
Utmich, who styled himself sultan, and had the prosimiption to attack the 
troops of the emperor of Russia. He was totally defeated, and the public 
account says “his coimtry was made a bonfire.” 

In the middle of September, Peter reached Derbont, by the Persians and 
Turks called Demir-lm'jfni, i.e. Iron Gate, because it had formerly such a gate 
towards the south; it is a long narrow to'wn, backed agamst a steep spur of 
the Caucasus; and its walls, at the other end, are washed by the sea, which, 
in stormy weather, is often known to break over them. Those walls may be 
justly accounted one of the wonders of antiquity; they were forty feet high 
and six broad; flanked with square towers at intervals of fifty foot. The 
whole work seemed one single pieen, being built of a kind of brown free-stone, 
mid a inortar of pounded shells, the whole forming a mass harder than marble 
itself, it was accessible by sea, but, on the land side, sceihed impregnable. 
Near it were the ruins of an old wall, like that of China, unquestionably built 
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ill tunes of the earliest antiquity; it was carried from the Caspian to the 
Black Sea, and probably was a rampart thrown up by the ancient kings of 
Persia against the numerous barbarian hordes dwellmg between those two 
seas. There were formerly three or four other Caspian gates at different 
passages, and all apparently built for the same end; the nations west, east, 
and north of this sea having ever been formidable barbarians; and from these 
parts principally issued those swarms of conquerors which subdued Asia and 
Europe 

On the approach of the Russian army, the governor of Derbent, instead 
of standmg a siege, laid the keys of the city at the emperor’s feet — whether 
it was that he thought the place not tenable against such a force, or that he 
preferred the protection of the emperor Peter to that of the Afghan rebel 
Mahmud. Thus the army quietly took possession of Derbent, and encamped 
along the sea-shore. The usurper Mahmud, who had already made himself 
master of a great part of Persia, had neglected nothing to be beforehand with 
the czar and hinder him from getting into Derbent; he raised the neighbouring 
Tatars, and hastened thither himself; but Derbent was already in the czar’s 
hands. 

Peter was unable to extend his conquests further, for the vessels with pro- 
visions, stores, horses, and recruits had been wrecked near Astrakhan; and 
as the unfavourable season had now sot in he returned to Moscow and entered 
A in triumph (January 5th, 1723), though he had no great reason to boast of 
the success of his ill-planned expedition. 

Persia was still divided between Husaui and the usurper Malomud; the 
former sought the support of the emperor of Russia; the latter feared him as 
tui aveng t who would vnest from hmi all the fruits of his rebellion. Mahmud 
used every endeavour to stir up the Ottoman Porte against Peter. With this 
view, he sent an embassy to Constantinople; and the Daghestan princes, 
under the sultan’s protection, having been dispossessed of their domuiions by 
the aims of Russia, solicited revenge The Divan were also under apprehen-* 
sions for Georgia, which the Turks considered part of their dommions. The 
sultan was on the point of declaring war, when the courts of Vienna and 
Paris diverted him from that measure 'The emperor of Germany made a 
declaration that if the Turlcs attacked Russia he should be obliged to join in 
its defence; and the marquis de Bonac, ambassador from Fiance at Constan- 
tinople, seconded the German menaces; he convinced the Porte that their 
own interest required them not to suffer the usurper of Persia to set an example 
of detlnoning sovereigns, and that the Russian Empire had done no more than 
the sultan should have done. 

During these critical negotiations, the rebel Mahmud had advanced 
to the gates of Derbent, and laid waste all the neighbouring countnes, in order 
to distress the Russians. That part of ancient Hyrcania, now known by the 
name of Ghilan, was not spared, which so irritated the people that they 
voluntarily put themselves under the protection of the Russians. Herein 
they followed the example of the shah himself, who had sent to implore the 
assistance of Peter the Great, but the ambassador was scarcely on the road 
ere the rebel Mahmud seized on Ispahan, and the person of his sovereign. 
Thamaseb, son ot the captive shah, escaped, and getting together some troops 
fought a battle with the usurper. He was not less eager than his father in 
urging Peter the Great to protect him, and sent to the ambassador a renewal 
of the instructions which fJio shah Husam had given. 

Though this Persian ambassador, named Ismail Beg, was not yet anived, 
his negotiation had succeeded On his landing at Astrakhan, ho heard that 
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General Malufkin was on his march with fresh troops to reinforce the Daghe- 
stan army. The town of Baku, from which the Persians called the Caspian 
Sea, the sea of Baku, was not yet taken He gave the Russian general a letter 
to the inhabitants, exliorting them, in his master’s name, to submit to the 
emperor of Russia, the ambassador continued his journey to St Petersburg, 
and General Matufkin went and sat down before the city of Baku. The 
Persian ambassador reached the czar’s court at the same time as the news of 
the surrender of that city (August, 1723). 

Baku IS situated near Shemakha, where the Russian factors were massa- 
cred; and although in wealth and number of people mferior to it, is veiy 
famous for its naphtha, with which it supplies all Persia Never was treaty 
sooner concluded than that of Ismail Beg. The emperor Peter, desirous of 
revenging the death of his subjects, engaged to march an army mto Persia, 
m order to assist Thamaseb against the usurper; and_ the new shah ceded to 
him, besides the cities of Baku and Derbent, the provinces of Ghilan, Mazan- 
daran, and Astarabath 

Ghilan, as we have already noticed, is the southern Hyrcania; Mazandaran, 
which is contiguous to it, is the country of the Mardi, Astarabath borders on 
Mazandaran; and these were the three principal provinces of the ancient 
kings of the Medos. Thus Peter by his arms and treaties came to be master 
of C 3 ums’ first monarchy; but this proved to be but a barren conquest, and 
the empress Anna was glad to surrender it thirteen years aftemards in ex- 
change for some commercial advantages. 

So calamitous was the state of Persia that the unhappy sophy Thamaseb 
wandenng about his kingdom, pursued by the rebel Mahmud, the murderer of 
his father and brothers, was reduced to supplicate both Russia and Turkey at 
the same time, that they would take one part of his dominions to preserve 
the other for him. At last it was agreed between the emperor Peter, the sultan 
Achmet III, and the sophy Thamaseb, that Russia should Imld the three 
'provinces above mentioned, and that the Porte should have Kasbiu, Tauris, 
and Erivan, besides what it should take from the usurper. 

LAST TEARS AXD DEATH OP PETER 

Peter, at his return from his Persian expedition, was more than ever the 
arbiter of the north. He openly took into his protection the family of Charles 
XII, after having been eighteen years his declared enemy. He invitocl to his 
court the duke of Holstein, that monarch’s nephew, to whom he botrothecl 
his eldest daughter, and from that time prepared to assert his rights on the 
duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, and even bound himself to it in a treaty which he 
concluded with Sweden (February, 1724). He also obtained from that power 
the title of royal highness for his son-in-law, which was a recognition of his 
right to the throne, should King Frederick die without issue. Meanwhile ho 
held Copenhagen in awe of his fleet, and ruled there through fear, as he did 
in Stockholm and Warsaw. 

The state of Peter’s health now warned him that his end was near; yet still 
he delayed to exercise the right of naming a successor, which he had arrogated 
to himself in 1722. The only step he took which might be interpreted as an 
indication of his wishes in that respect was the act of publicly crowning his 
consort Catherine.' Tire ceremony was performed at Moscow (May 18th, 
1724) m the presence of the czar’s niece, Anna, duchess of Courlaiid, and of 
the duke of Holstein, his intended son-in-law. The manifesto published by 
Peter on this occasion deserves notice; after stating that it was customary 
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■with Christian monarchs to crown their consorts, and ins1}anciiig among the 
orthodox Greek emperors Basilides, Justinian, Herachus, and Leo the Philos- 
opher, he goes on to say; 

“ It is also known how far we have exposed our o'wn pemon, and faced the 
greatest dangers in our country’s cause, during the whole course of the last 
war, twenty-one years successively, and which, by God’s assistance, we have 
terminated with such honour and advantage, that Russia never saw a like 
peace, nor gained that glory which has accrued to it by this war The empress 
Catherine, our dearly beloved consort, was of great help to us in all these dan- 
gers, not only in the said war but likev^dse in other expeditions, in which, 
notwitlistanding the natural weakness of her sex, she voluntarily accompanied 
us, and greatly assisted us with her advice, particularly at the battle of the 
river Pruth against the Turks, where our army was reduced to 22,000 men, 
and that of the Turks consisted of 270,000. It was in this desperate exigency 
that she especially signalised a zeal and fortitude above her sex; and to this 
aU 'the army and the whole empire can bear witness. For these causes, and 
in "virtue of the power which God hath given us, we have resolved, in acknowl- 
edgment of all her fatigues and good offices, to honour our consort with the 
imperial cro'wn, which, by God’s permission, shall be accomplished this winter 
at Moscow; and of this resolution we hereby give notice to ail our faithful 
subjects, our imperial affection towards whom is unalterable ” 

In this manifesto nothing was said of the empress’ succeedmg to the throne; 
but the nation were in some degree prepared for that event by the ceremony 
itself, which was not customary in Russia, and which was performed with 
sumptuous splendour. A circumstance which might further cause Catherine 
to be looked upon as the presumptive successor was that the czar himself, on 
the coronation day, walked before her on foot, as first knight of the order of 
St Catheiine, which he had instituted in 1714 in honour of his consort. In 
the cathedral ho placed the orown on her head with his own hand. Catherine 
would then have fallen on her knees, but he raised her up, and when she came 
out of the cathedral the globe and sceptic were carried before her. 

It was not long before Peter was with difficulty restrained from sending 
to the block the head on which he had but lately placed the crown. We have 
already mentioned that the enmity of his first wife is said to have sprung from 
her Jealousy of Anne de Moens, who was for awhile the czar’s mistress, and 
whom, as Villebois tells us, he had serious thoughts of raising to the throne. 
But she submitted to his passion only through fear, and Peter, disgusted with 
her coldness towards hun, left her to follow her inclinations in marrying a 
less illustiious lover. Five-and-twenty years afterwards Eudoxia was 
avenged through the brother of her rival Anne de Moens, then the widow 
of General Balk, was about the person of Catherine, and the handsome and 
graceful young Moens de la Croix was her chamberlain. A closer intimacy 
soon arose between them, and so unguarded were they that ViUebois, who 
saw them together only in public during a very crowded reception at com-t, 
says that their conduct was such as left no doubt on his mind that the empress 
was guilty. The czar’s suspicions were roused, and he set spies upon Cath- 
erine. 

The court was then at Peterhof; Prince Repnin, president of the war 
department, slept not far from the czar; it was two o’clock in the mornmg; 
all at once the marshal’s door was violently thrown open, and he was startled 
by abi-upt and hasty footsteps- he looked round in astonishment; it was 
Peter the Great; the monarch was standing by the bedside, his eyes sparkled 
with rage, and all his features were distorted* with convulsive fury. Repnin 
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tells US that at the sight of that terrible aspect he was appalled, gave himself 
up for lost, and remained motionless, but his master, with a broken and pant- 
ing voice, exclaimed to him, “Get up' speak to me! there’s no need to dress 
yourself”, and the trembling marshal obeyed. 

He then learned that, but the instant before, guided by too faithful a 
report, the czar had suddenly entered Catherine’s apartment, that the crime 
was revealed, the ingratitude proved; that at daybreak the empress should 
lose her head — that the emperor was resolved' 

The marshal, gradually recovering his voice, agreed that such a monstrous 
act of treachery was horrible; but he reminded his master of the fact that the 
crime was as yet known to no one, and of the impolicy of making it public; 
then, growing bolder, he dared to call to recollection the massacre of the 
strelitz, and that every subsequent year had been ensanguined by executions; 
that, in fine, after the imprisonment of his sister, the condemning of his son 
to death,- and the scourging and imprisonment of Iiis first wife, if he should 
likewise cut off the head of his second, Europe would no longer look upon him 
in any other light than that of a ferocious prince, who thirsted for the blood 
of his subjects and even of those wdio wore a part of himself. Besides, he 
added, the czar might have satisfaction by giving up Moons to the sword of 
the law upon other charges; and as to the empress, he could find moans to 
rid himself of her without any prejudice to his glory. 

While Repmn was thus advising, the czar, who stood motionless before 
him, gazed upon him intenily and wildly, and kept a gloomy silence. But in 
a short time, as was the case when he was labouring under strong emotions, 
his head was twisted to the left side, and his swollen features became convul- 
sively contracted — signs of the teirible struggle by which he was tortuied. 
And yet the excessive working of his mind held his body m a state of frightful 
immovability. At length, he rushed precipitately out of the chamber into 
the adjoining room. For two whole hours he hastily paced it; then suddenly 
entering again like a man who had made up his mind, he said to Repnih, 
“Moens shall die iinmediaiely' I will watch the empress so closely that her 
first slip shall cost her life'” 

Moens and his sister were at once arrested. They were both confined in 
the winter palace, m an apartment to which none had admission except the 
emperor himself, who earned them their food. At the same tune a leport was 
spread that the brother and the sister had been bribed by the enemies of the 
country, in hopes of bringing the empress to act upon the mind of the czar 
prejudicially to the mtciests ot Russia Moons was interrogated by the mon- 
arch 111 presence of General Uschakov, and alter having confessed whatever 
they pleased, he lost Ins head on the block (November 27th). At the same 
time his sister, who was an accomplice in the crime and a favourite of Cathe- 
rine, leceived the knout, and was banished to Siberia; her property was con- 
fiscated, her two sons were degraded and were sent to a great distance, on 
the Persian frontier, as private soldiers. 

■ _ Moens walked to meet his fate with manly firmness. He always wore a 
diamond bracelet, on which was a miniature of Catherine, but, as it was not 
perceived at the time of his being seized, he foimd means to conceal it under 
his garter; and when he was on the scaffold he confided this secret to the 
Lutheran pastor who accompanied him, and under cover of his cloak slipped 
the bracelet into his hand to restore it to the empress. 

The czar was a spectator ol the punishment of Moens from one of the 
windows ot the senate The execution being over, he got upon the scaffold, 
took tlie head of Moens by the hair, and expressed with brutal energy how 
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delighted he was with the vengeance he had taken. The same day Peter had 
the cruelty to conduct Catherine in an open carriage round the stake on which 
was fixed the head of her mifortunate lover. He watched her countenance 
attentively, but fortunately she had self-command enough not to betray her 
grief. Repnin adds that, from that dreadful night till his death, Peter never 
more spoke to the empress except in public, and that, in his dwelling, ho 
always remained separate from her.® 

Peter the Great lived only to his fifty-third year. In spite of frequent 
attacks of illness and of his calling himself an old man, the emperor might 
have hoped to live yet a long while and to be able to dispose of his great inhen- 
tan ce in accordance with the interests of the state But his days were already 
numbered. When Peter came to St. Petersburg in March, 1723, on his return 
from Persia, he appeared in much better health than before the campaign; 
in the summer of 1724 he became very weak, but in the second half of Septem- 
ber he grejv visibly better, walked at times in his gardens, and sailed on the 
Neva. _On the 22nd of September he had a very severe attack; it is said that 
he fell into such a state of irritation that he struck the doctors and called 
them asses; afterwards he again became better, and on the 29th of September 
he was present at the launching of a frigate, although he told the Dutch minis- 
ter Wild tliat he still felt rather weak. In spite of this he set off in the begui- 
nhig of October to inspect the Ladoga canal, against the advice of his doctor 
Blumentrost; then ho went to the Olonetz iron works and hammered out 
with his own hands a bar of iron of the weight of tliree pouds;^ from there he 
went to Starya Rusa to inspect the salt works, and in the begiiming of Novem- 
ber he went by water to St Petersburg. But there, at a place called Lakta, 
he saw that a boat coming from Kionstadt with soldiers had rmi aground; 
ho allowed no one to restrain him, but went himself to their assistance and 
helped to float the boat and save the people, standmg up to his waist in the 
water. The attacks were speedily renewed, Peter arrived at St Petersbuig 
ill and could not regain his health, the affair of Mons also aggravated his 
condition He occupied himself but little with affairs, although he showeel 
himself as usual in public. On the 17th of January, 1725, the malady increased; 
Peter ordered that a movable church should be constructed near his sleeping 
room and on the 22nd he made his confession and received the sacrament, 
his strength began to leave him, he no longer cried out as before from the 
violence of the pain but only groaned. On the 27th all crimiaals were 
pardoned who hatl been condemned to death or to the galleys according to 
the articles of war, excepting those guilty of the first two offences against the 
law — murder and repeated robbery, the noblemen who had not appeared 
at the military reviews at the appomted time were also pardoned. On that 
(lay, at the expiration of the second hour, Peter asked for paper and tried to 
write, but the pen fell out of his hand, of that which he had written only the 
words “give up everything” could be deciphered: he then ordered his daughter 
Anna Petrovna to be called so that she might write under his dictation, but 
he could not pronounce the words. The followmg day, the 28th of January, 
at the beginning of the sixth hour after miihiight, Peter the Great was no 
more Cathorme was almost unceasingly with him. and it was she who 
closed his eyes. 

In terrible physical sufferings, in full recognition of the weakness of human- 
ity, asking for the coinfort afforded by religion, died the greatest of historical 
workers We have already spoken in the pioper place of how the worlc of 
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Peter was prepared by all preceding history; how it necessarily proceeded 
from the same ; how it was required by the people, who by means of a tremend- 
ous revolution in their existence and customs, by means of an extraordmary 
effort of strength, had to be brought forth from their hopeless condition mto a 
new way, a new life But this in nowise diminishes the greatness of the man 
who in the accomplishment of so difficult an exploit lent his mighty hand to a 
great nation, and by the extraordmary power of his will strained all her forces 
and gave direction to the movement. 

Soloviev’s estimate of peter’s work 

Revolutionary epochs constitute a critical time for the life of nations, and 
such was the epoch of the reformation of Peter. Complamts of the great 

burdens were to be heard from all sides 
— and not without cause The Russian 
knew no rest from recruiting recruituig 
for painful, ceaseless military service in 
the infantry, and for_ the newly created 
naval service; recruiting of workmen for 
new and difficult labour m distant and 
unattractive places; recruiting of schol- 
ars for the schools, and of young men to 
be sent to study abroad. For the army 
and for the fleet, for the gi’eat works and 
undertakings, for the schools and_ the 
hospitals, for the maintenance of diplo- 
mats and diplomatic bribery, money was 
necessary But theic was no money in 
the impoverished state, and heavy taxes 
in money and in kind had to bo levied 
upon all, in necessaiy cases tlw'y were 
deducted from the salaries; well-to-do 
jieoplo were ruined by the construction 
of houses in St. Petersburg, everything 
that could be taken was taken, or farmed 
out; the poor people had one object of 
luxury — oak coffins; but these wore con- 
fiscated by the fiscus and sold at a high 
price; rasXolmla (dissenters) had to pay 
A BASHKiniAN Woman double taxes, the bearded had to pay for 

the privilege of wearing _ their beaids. 
Orders upon orders weie issued; men were to seek for ores and minerals, and for 
dye-stufls, they were to tend their sheep not as they had previously done, to 
dress the skins differently, to build boats in a new way, to dare weave no 
narrow pieces of cloth, to take their goods to the west instead of to the north.’' 
New government centres were created, new courts established, the people 
did not know where to turn, the members of these new mstitutions and courts 
did not know how to go about their novel duties, and official papers were sent 
from one place to another 

The standing army pressed heavily on the unarmed population. People 
tried to escape from the hard service and hide themselves, but all were not 
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successful, and cruel punishments threatened the disobedient. Illiterate 
nobles^ were forbidden to marry. Meanwhile beneath the new French frocks 
and wigs there was the old coarseness of manners; the same want of respect 
for human dignity in oneself and m others, the same hideous drunkenness and 
noisy brawling with which every festivity was terminated. Woman was 
brought into the society of men, but she was not surrounded with the respect 
due to her sex and obligations; pregnant women were made to drink to excess 
The members of the highest institutions quarrelled and abused each other in 
the coarsest manner; biibery was as bad as before; the weak were subjected 
to every violence from the strong, and, as for- 
merly, the noble was permitted to oppress the 
moupk (peasant), the well-bom the base-bom. 

But this is only one side: there is another. 

The people were passing through a hard school 
— the stem teacher was not sparing in punish- 
ments for the idle and those who violated the 
regulations; but the matter was not limited to 
threats and punishments alone. The people 
were really learning, learning not only figures 
and geometry, not only m Russian and foreign 
schools; the people were learning the duties of 
citizens, the work of citizens At the emission 
of every important regulation, at the inaugura- 
tion of every great reform, the lawgiver explains 
why he acts thus, why the new is better than 
the old The Russians then received suich in- 
struction for the first time, what now seems to 
us so simple and within the reach of all was first 
learned by these people from the edicts and 
manifestoes of Peter the Great. 

For the first time the mind of the Russian 
was awakened, his attention directed to the 
great questions of political and social organisa- 
tion, whether he tm’ned sympathisingly or un- 
sympathisingly to the words and deeds of the 
czar was a matter of indifference — he was obliged 
to think over these words and deeds, and they 
wore continually theie to arouse him. That which 
might have ruined a decrepit society, a people incapable of development — 
the shocks of the epoch of reforms, the utter restlessness — developed the 
forces of a vigorous young nation which had been long asleep and required a 
violent shock to awaken it. And there was much to be learned. Above was 
the governmg senate, the synod; ever5nvhere was collegiate organisation, 
the advantages of which were set forth m the church statutes. Everywhere 
the principle of election was introduced. The trade guilds were withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the local governors and given their own independent 
administration Peter’s whole system of government was directed against 
the chief evils from which ancient Russia had suffered- the immaturity of 
forces, the want of a public spirit, the lack of independence of action, the 
absence of initiative capacity. The former council of the czar ('douwajhad 
suffered from all the deficiencies enumerated. Peter established the senate, 
to which fidelity had to be sworn and the ukases of which had to be obeyed 
as the ukases of the czar himself. Peter was not jealous of the power created 
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Peter was prepared by all preceding history; how it necessarily proceeded 
from the same, how it was required by the people, who by means of a tremend- 
ous revolution in their existence and customs, by means of an extraordinary 
effort of strength, had to be brought forth from their hopeless condition into a 
new way, a new life. But this hi nowise diminishes the greatness of the man 
who in the accomplishment of so difficult an exploit lent his mighty hand to a 
great nation, and by the extraordinary power ot his will strauied all her forces 
and gave direction to the movement 

Soloviev’s estimate of peter’s work 

Revolutionary epochs constitute a critical time for the life of nations, and 
such was the epoch of the reformation of Peter. Complamts of the great 

burdens were to be heard from all sides 
— and not without cause. The Russian 
knew no rest from recruiting recruiting 
for painful, ceaseless military service m 
the infantry, and for the newly created 
naval service; recruiting of workmen for 
new and difficult labour in distant and 
unattractive places; recruiting of schol- 
ars for the schools, and of young men to 
be sent to study abroad. For the army 
and for tlic fleet, for the great woiks and 
undertakings, for the schools and the 
hospitals, for the maintenance of diplo- 
mats and diplomatic bribery, money was 
necessary. But there was ' no money in 
the impoverished state, and heavy taxc'S 
in money and in kind had to lie levic'd 
upon all, in necessary cases they were 
deducted from the salaries: wi'll-to-do 
people were ruined by the construction 
of houses ill St Petemburg; everything 
that could be taken was taken, or farmed 
out; the poor people had one object of 
luxury — oak coffins; but these were con- 
fiscated by the fiscus and sold at a high 
price, raskolmla (dissenters) had to pay 
double taxes; the bearded had to pay for 
the privilege of wearing their beards, 
were to seek for ores and minerals, and for 
dye-stuffs, they were to tend their sheep not as they had previously done, to 
dress the skins differently, to build boats m a new way, to dare weave no 
narrow pieces of cloth, to take their goods to the west instead of to the north.^ 
New government centres were created, new courts established, the people 
did not know where to turn, the members of these new institutions and courts 
did not know how to go about their novel duties, and official papers were sent 
from one place to another 

The standing army pressed heavily on the unarmed population. People 
tried to escape from the hard service and hide themselves, but all wore not 
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successful, and cruel punishments threatened the disobedient. Illiterate 
nobles were forbidden to marry. Meanwhile beneath the new French frocks 
and wigs there was the old coarseness of manners; the same want of respect 
for human dignity in oneself and m others; the same hideous drunkenness and 
noisy brawling with which every festivity was terminated. Woman was 
brought into the society of men, but she was not surrounded with the respect 
duo to her sex and obligations; pregnant women were made to drink to excess. 
The membei’s of the highest institutions quarrelled and abused each other in 
the coarsest manner; bnbery was as bad as before; the weak were subjected 
to every violence from the strong, and, as for- 
merly, the noble was permitted to oppress the 
movjik (peasant), the well-bom the base-born. 

But this is only one side: there is another. 

The people were passing through a hard school 
— the stern teacher was not sparing in punish- 
ments for the idle and those who violated the 
regulations; but the matter was not limited to 
threats and punishments alone. The people 
were really learning, learning not only figures 
anti geomotiy, net only in Russian and foreign 
schools; the people wore learning the duties of 
citizens, the work of citizens. At the emission 
of every important regulation, at the inaugura- 
tion of every great reform, the lawgiver explains 
why he acts thus, why the new is better than 
the old. The Russians then received such in- 
structiion for the first time; what now seems to 
us so simple andwitlun the reach of all was first 
leariKHl by these people from the edicts and 
manifc'stoes of Peter the Great. 

For the first time the mind of the Russian 
was awakened, his attention directed to the 
groat questions of political and social organisa- 
tion ; wh(>ther he turned sympathisingly oi un- 
sympathisingly to the worths and deeds of the 
czar was a matter of indifference — he was obliged 
to think over these words and deeds, and they 
wtTe continually there to arouse him. That which 
might have ruined a decrepit society, a people incapable of development — 
th(' shocks of the epoch of reforms, the utter restlessness — tleveloped the 
forces of a vigorous young nation which had been long asleep and required a 
violent shock to awaken it. And there was much to be learned. Above was 
the governing senate, the synod; everywhere was collegiate organisation, 
the advantages of which were set forth in the church statutes. Everywhere 
the principle of election was introduced. The trade guilds were withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the local governors and given their own independent 
atlmiiiisiration. Peter’s whole system of government was directed against 
the cliK'f evils from which ancient Russia had suffered' the immaturity of 
forces, the want of a public spirit, the lack of independence of action, the 
' absence of initiative capacity The fonner council of the czar ( douma) had 
suffered from all the deficiencies enumerated. Peter established the senate, 
to which fidelity had to be sworn and the ukases of which had to be obeyed 
as the ukases of the czar himself. Peter was not jealous of the power created 
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by him; he did not limit it; but on the contrary he continually and without 
ceremony recjuired that it should profit by its importance, that it should really 
be a governing body. Peter's reproaches and rebukes to the senate were 
directed against its slowness, its languor, its want of management, and its 
inability to carry its decrees into immediate effect. The Russian of former 
times who had received a commi&sion from the government \\rent about in 
leading strings. He was not tnisted, his smallest movement was feared, he 
was swathed like a child in long detailed instructions, and upon every fresh 
occasion that presented itself and was not defined in the instructions, the 
grown up child required teaching This habit of asking for orders greatly 
angered Peter- “Act according to your own consideration, how can I tell 
you from such a distance!” he wrote to those who asked him for instructions 
He employed the collegiate system — whether he had met with it in the west 
or whether it had been advised by Leibnitz is a matter of indifference; he 
employed it ever 3 ovhere as the most powerful method of training the Russian 
people to unrestrained public activity. Instead of separate individuals, 
institutions came to the front, and over all rose the state, the real significance 
of which the people of Russia now learned for the first time when they had to 
take the oath. 

Having set forth the importance of the state, and demanding that heavy 
sacrifices should bo made, to this new divinity himself givang the example, 
he nevertheless took measures that the individual should not be crushoil, 
but should receive the requisite, balancing development. The first place 
must here naturally be given to the civilisation introduced by Petei, to the 
acquaintance with other nations in advance of Russia. We know that 
before the time of Peter the bond of the family was powerfully mamtaiiu'd 
in Russia; its prolonged existence is easily explained by the condition of 
society, which was unable to safeguard its members, and who wore therefore 
obliged to seek securit;; in private associations, chief among which was the 
natural blood relationship between members of the same family or clan. 
The elder protected the younger, and liad power over them because they 
had to answer to the government for them. It thus in every sphere 
of society; the independent Russian never presented himself alone, but 
always accompanied by his brotl ers and nephews; to bo without clan and 
family was equivalent to being the utmost poverty. It is easy to undf'r- 
stand that the clan association hindered the development of personality, 
the state could not give to personal merit power over clan rights; jc'alous 
to the last degree of any insult to the honour of his clan, tlio ancient Russian 
was indifferent to his own personal honom-. But by the end of the seven- 
teenth century the demands of the state had so increased that the unity of 
the clan could not withstand them, and the destruction of precedence vicd- 
mtehestov) struck a blow to the clan bond in the hi[,host class of society, 
among those in the service of the czar. The reform of Peter struck a final 
blow by its decided, exclusive attention to personal merit, by raising per- 
sons “above their old parents” (that is, their kinsfolk), by bringing into 
the service a large number of foreigners; it became advantageous for new 
men to appear to have no clan relations, and many of them began willingly 
to trace their ongin from foreign countiies. 

As to the lower ranks of the population, the blow to the clan bond was 
brought about by the poll-tax; the fonner expression, “such a one with 
his brothers and nephews,” began to disappear, for the brothei-s and lU'phews 
had to paj^ separately each for himself, and appeared as separate, indepc-n- 
dont individuals. And not only did the former clan relations disappear. 
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but even withm the family itself, while requiring the deepest respect from 
children to their parents, ‘ Peter recognised the right of the individual, and 
enjoined that marriages should be celebrated by the agreement of the chil- 
dren, and not by the will of their parents; the right of the person was also 
recognised in the bond-servant, for the landowner had to swear that he would 
not compel his peasants to marry against their w’lll. We have heard the dis- 
passionate declaration of a contemporary Russian as to the corruption of 
persons in the service of the czars in the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, of their indifference to honour, so that amongst 
them the shameful saying was current: “Flight may be dishonourable, 
but it is salutary.” Under Peter this saying was extirpated, and he himself 
testified that m the second halt of the Northern War flight from the field 
of battle had ceased. Finally the personality of woman was recognised 
in consequence of her liberation from the terjm ® 

Thus were the people of Russia framed in the stern school of reform. 
The terrible labour and privations they endured were not in vain. A vast 
and comprehensive programme was traced out for many future years, not 
on paper but on the earth which must open up its riches to the Russian, 
who through science had acquired the full right of disposing of it; on the sea, 
whore the Russian fleet had now appealed; on the rivers, united by canals; 
it was traced out in the state by the now institutions and regulations; it was 
traced out in the people by the new civilisation, by the enlarging of its mental 
sphere, bythc rich stores of mental food furnished by the west, now disclosed 
to his view, and by the new world created within Russia herself. .The greater 
part of all this was only in its beginnings; the rest in rough outline — for 
much only the materials wore prepared, only indications made; and there- 
fore we have called the work of the epoch of reform a programme, which 
Russia IS fulfilling until now, and will continue to fulfil, and any deviation 
from winch has always been accompanied by grievous consequences. 

Cleaily recognising that the Russian people mast pass through a hard 
school, Peter did not hesitate to subject it to the painful, humiliating position 
of a pupil, but at the same time he succeeded in balancing the disadvantages 
of such a position by glory and greatness’ in converting it into an active 
one, he succeeded both in creating the political importance of Russia and 
the means for its maintenance. A difficult problem presented itself to 
Peter; for the education of the Russian people it was necessary to call in for- 
eign instnictors, directors who naturally endeavoured to subject their pupils 
to their influence, to set themselves above them; but this humiliated the 
pujiils, of whom Peter wished to make masters as soon as possible. He 
dill not give way to the temptation, did not accept proposals to carry the 
work to a speedy success with the aid of learned foreigners; he desired that 
his own Russian subjects should pass through an active, practical school, 
even though it might occasion great losses and be accompanied by great 
discomforts. We have seen how he hastened to rid himself of a foreign 
field-marshal, how he put Russians in all the highest positions and foreigners 
only 111 secondary ones, and we have also seen how he was rewarded for 
his faith in his people and his devotion to it. 

It was with the same uncommon caution, with the skill required for re- 
maining within due bounds that Peter solved the difficult problem of church 

*Petet* * h own woids were as follows ‘^Tliose wlao do not respect tliem that have given 
ihein life are most ungrateful creatures, and ingratitude is the most abominalble of all vices*** 

— (iOLIKOY 

The separate female apartments, corresponding to the Attic ywaLKthv ] 
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reform. He destroyed uaipersonal government and replaced it by the col- 
legiate or council system, whieli fully corresponded with the spirit of the 
eastern church; we have seen that one of Peter’s chief cares was to raise the 
Russian clergy by means of education; in spite of his strong and comprehen- 
sible aversion to monasticism he did not abolish this institution as did Henry 
VIII of England — he only tried to give it a greater activity corresponding to 
its character. 

From whatever point of view we study the epoch of reforms, we must fall 
into wonderment both at the mental and physical powers of Peter. Powers 
are developed by their exercise, and we do not know of any historical worker 
whose sphere of activity was so vast. Born with an unusually wide-awake 
intellect, Peter cultivated this quickness of perception to the highest degree. 
From his youth he listened and looked to everything himself, was not guided 
or restricted by anyone, but was excited and aroused by the state of society, 
already then on the threshold of changes and hesitating between two direc- 
tions, agitated by the question of of the old and new, when by the side of 
ancient Moscow the advance guard of the west, the German suburb, was 
already in view. Peter’s nature was cast in the old Russian heroic mould; 
he loved breadth and scope; this explains the fact that besides his conscious 
attraction for the sea he had also an unconscious attraction for it’ the heroes 
of ancient Russia yearned for the wide steppes — the new hero yearned after 
the broad ocean; places shut in by mountains were displeasing and wearisome 
to him. Tims he complained to his wife of the situation of Karslbad- “This 
place is so merry that it might almost be called an honorable prison, for it is 
so squeezed in between mountains that the sun can hardly be seen.” In 
another letter he calls Karlsbad a hole in the ground. 

To the powers of a hero of ancient times con’esponded passions not mod- 
erated by any regular, skilful education. We are aware to what lengths the 
unbridled passions of a vigorous man could be carried in ancient Rmssian 
society, unrestrained as it was liy due bounds, how then could such a society 
put a check upon the passions of a man who stood at the very summit of 
power’ But an observant contemporary woman has very justly declared 
with regard to Peter that he was both a very good and a very" bad man. 
Without denying or dimmishing the dark side of Peter the Great’s character, 
let us not forget the brighter side, which outweighed the dark and was able to 
attach people so strongly to him. If his wrath burst forth at times so ten ibly 
against those whom he regaided as the enemies of the country and of the 
general welfare, yet he attaelied to himself strongly, and was strongly attached 
to persons of opposite tendencies. 

An unusual greatness, joined to the recognition of the insignificance of 
mere human intellect, a stern msistence on the fulfilment of duties, a stern 
demand for truth, the capacity of listening to the harshest objections, an 
extraordinary simplicity, sociability, and kind heartedness — all these quali- 
ties powerfully attached to Peter the best of the men who had occasion to 
come in contact with him; and it is therefore easy to understand the impres- 
sion produced upon them by the nows of the death of the groat emperor. 
Nepluev writes as follows: “In the month of February, of the year 1725, I 
received the lamentable news that the father of the country, the emperor 
Peter I had departed this life. I watered this paper with my tears, both out 
of duty to my sovereign and in remembrance of his many kindnesses and 
favours to me; verily I do not lie when I say that I was unconscious for more 
than twenty-four hours, for it would have been sinful for me to have been 
otherwise. This monarch brought our country into equality with others; 
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he taught us to know that we, 'too, are men; in a word, whatever you look 
upon in Russia was all begun by him, and whatever will be done in future will 
be drawn from the same source; as to me personally, above what I have 
already written, the sovereign was a good and merciful father. May the 
Lord grant to his soul, which laboured so greatly for the common good, rest 
with the righteous!” 

Another person who was in close contact with Peter (Nartovl says: “If 
it should ever happen to a philosopher to look through the archives of Peter’s 
secret acts, he would shudder with horror at what was done against the 
monarch. We who were the servants of that great sovereign sigh and shed 
tears, when we sometimes hear reproaches 
against the hard-heartedness and cruelty 
which were not in reality to be met with in 
him. If many knew what he endured and 
by what soitows he was cut to the heart, if 
they knew how indulgent he was to the 
weaknesses of humanity and how he forgave 
crimes that did not deserve mercy they 
would be amazed. And although Peter the 
Great is no longer with us, yet his spirit hves 
in our souls, and we, who had the felicity of 
being near this monarch, shall die faithful 
to him, and the ardent love we had for our 
earthly god will be buried together with us. 

We are not afraid to proclaim the deeds of 
our father, in order that a noble fearlesmess 
and truth shall be learned from them.” ^ 

Kostomarov’s estimate of peter 

As an historical character Peter presents 
an original phenomenon, not only in the his- 
tory of Russia but in the history of all hu- 
manity, of all ages and all nations. Tlie im- 
mortal Shakespeare by his artistic genius 
cicated in Hamlet an inimitable type of a 
man in whom reflection takes the ascendancy 
over his wiU and does not permit him to 
give substance or effect to his desires and intentions. In Peter not the 
genius of the artist, understanding the meaning of human natuie, but nature 
herself created the opposite type — that of a man with an irresistible, inde- 
fatigable will in whom every thought was at once transformed into action. 
“I will it, because I count it good, and what I will must infallibly be” — 
such was the device of the whole life and work of this man. 

He was distinguished by an aptitude and enterprise unattainable for ordi- 
nary mortals. Not having" received any regular education, he wished to know 
ever5rthing and was obliged to study a great deal; however, the Russian czar 
was gifted with such a wealth of capacities that even with his short preparar 
tion ho astounded persons who had spent their lives over what Peter only 
studied by the way. All that he learned he endeavoured to apply in Russia 
in order to transfoim her into a mighty European state. This was the thought 
that he cherished sincerely and wholly during the contmuation of his enthe 
life. Peter lived at a time when it was impossible for Russia to remain in the 
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same beaten track, but must necessarily enter upon the path of renovation. 
Bemg gifted with mental clearsightedness, he recognised this necessity of his 
fatherland and set about the task with all the force of his gigantic will. 

Peter’s autocracy, inherited from his forefathers, helped him more than 
anything. He created the army and the fleet, although for this was required 
an innumerable multitude of human sacrifices and the fiaiits of many years of 
national labour. All was offered by the people for this object, although the 
people itself did not clearly understand it and therefore did not desire it; 
but everything was given because the czar wished it. Incredible taxes were 
imposed, hundreds of thousands of the healthy young generation were sent 
to the war or to hard and painful labour never to return again. The peojile 
were ruined and impoverished in order that Russia might gain the sea, that 
she might extend her frontiers and organise an army capable of being meas- 
ured against its neighbours. The Russians had grown attached to their 
ancient manners and customs, they hated everjrthing foreign; immersed in 
outward forms of piety, they showed an aversion to the sciences. The auto- 
cratic czar compelled them to adopt foreign dress, to study foreign sciences, 
to disdain the customs of their forefathers, and to forswear their most sacred 
traditions. And the Russians mastered themselves; they were obedient 
because it was the wish of their autocratic sovereign. 

During the whole of his reign Peter struggled against the prejudices and 
evil nature of his subjects and dependants; he prosecuted embezzlers of tlio 
public funds, takers of biibes, imposters, and lamented that things wore not 
done in Russia as he could have wished. His partisans sought and even now 
seek to find in all this the cause of the obdurate vices and defects of the ancient 
Russian. But looking into the matter dispassionately, it follows that much 
must be ascribed to the chaiacter of Peter’s action. It is impossible to make 
a man happy against his own will or to force his nature. History shows us 
that, in a despotically ruled society, the vices that chiefly hinder the fulfilment 
of the most laudable and salutary preconceived designs of the jiower are most 
frequently and salicntly manifested. Wliat worn the measures that Peter 
employed for bringing his great reforms to fulfilment? The tortures of the 
Preobrajenski Edict and the secret chancery, sentences of a painful death, 
prisons, the galleys, the knout, the tearing of the nostrils, espionage, the 
encouragement by rewards of infonners. It is comprehensible that by such 
means Peter could inoculate neither civil courage, nor the feeling of duty, 
nor that love for one’s neighbour which is above all material or intellectual 
forces and more powerful tlian knowledge itself; in a word, although he ('stab- 
hshed a multitude of institutions and created a new polifical organisation for 
Russia, yet Peter was not able to create a living, new Russia. 

Possessed by the abstract idea of the state and sacrificing to this idea the 
temporaiy prosperity of the people, Peter did not act sincerely by the people 
For him they only existed as the ciphers in a total — as the material good for 
the construction of the edifice of the state. He valued the Russian people 
as far as they were necessary to him in creating soldiers, masons, excavators, 
sailors; or, by their laboriously earned kopeck, in furnishing him with means 
for the maintenance of the state mechanism. Peter himself by his person- 
ality might servo as a model for the people he ruled over and transformed 
only in his boundless, untiring love of work, but in nowise by the moral 
finalities of his character Th' did not even (mdeavour to lestrain'liis passions, 
which not unfreciuenily led him to furious outbursts and liloody actions, 
although he severely punished like actions m those he ruled over. Pef.er 
allowed drunkenness and double dealins- m himself, vet. lie nmsee.nled these 
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same vices in his subjects. Many shocking actions that he committed have 
been justified by the sophisms of political necessity. To what an extent his 
ferocity and bloodthirstiness were carried is shown by the fact that he was 
not afraid to_ lower his royal dignity by taking upon himself the office of 
hangman during the time of the savage execution of the strelitz. Throughout 
Ins reign a bloody vapour arose from those who were tortured and put to 
death in accordance with the Preobrajenski Edict and contaminated the air 
of Russia, but it evidently did not trouble the slumbers of her sovereign. 

Peter himself justified his cruel punishments by the requirements of 
justice, but facts prove that he was not equally inflexible in his justice to aU 
and did not set an example to others in the indulgence he showed to his 
favourite, Menshikov, at whose hands such iniquities were committed as 
would have cost others their lives. His own outward political actions were 
not distinguished by irreproachable integrity and rectitude; the Northern 
War can never be justified from the point of view of justice. It is also impos- 
sible to call honourable the expedient Peter made use of with the English 
kmg George when, in spite of the clearest evidence, he assured him of his 
devotion and non-participation m the pretender’s designs. How far Peter 
respected the rights of neighbouring foreign nations when he had no reason 
to fear them is shown by his savage behaviour to the uniat monks of Polosk — 
an action for which he himself would have probably punished by death any 
one of his subjects who had thus dared to take the law into his own hands m 
a foreign land 

All the dark sides of Peter’s character may of course be easily excused by 
the features of the age in which he lived; it may justly be pointed out to us 
that for the greater part such traits are also to be found in the characters of 
Ills contcmpoiarics. It remains indubitable that Peter surpassed the sov- 
oieigns contc'inporary with him by the vastness of his intellect and by his 
untiring love of work, but in moral respects he was not bettor than many of 
them; and it was for this reason that the society which he wished to re-create 
did not rise superior to those societies which were goveimed by Peter’s contem- 
jioraries. Until Peter’s reign Russia was plunged in ignorance; and, boasting 
of her bigoted, ceiemonial piety, glorified herself with the name of the New 
Israel, whilst in reality she was by no means a “ new Israel.” By his despotic 
measures Peter created out of her a monarchy that was a teiTor to foreigners 
by her army and fleet; he communicated to the upper class of her people the 
outward marks of European civilisation; yet Russia after Peter did not in 
reality become the “ new Israel ” that she had desired to be before his time. 

All Peter’s pupils, the men of new Russia who outlived him, were entangled 
in their own snares; following their owm egotistical aims, they perished on 
the scaffold or in exile, and the Russian public man adopted in his conscience 
the rule that he might do anything he found profitable, although it might be 
immoral, justifying himself by the fact that other nations did the same Yet, 
in spite of all this, as a historical royal worker Peter has preserved for us in 
his personality such an exalted moral trait that it mvoluntarily draws our 
heart to him; this trait is his devotion to the ideal to which ho wholly con- 
secrated his soul during all his lifetime. He loved Russia, loved the Russian 
people, loved it in the sense of the mass of Russian men who were his con- 
temporaries and subjects in the sense of that ideal to which he desired to bring 
his people; and this love constitutes in him that great quality which incites 
us, beyond our own will, to love his personality, setting aside both his bloody 
tribunal and all his demoralising despotism reflecting a baneful influence even 
on posterity. Because of Peter’s love for the ideal of the Russian people, the 
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Russians will love Peter until he himself loses the national ideal, and for the 
sake of this love they will forgive him all that a heavy burden has laid upon 
Ms memory ^ 


iiaxtaxjsen’s estimate op Peter’s influence 

From the sixteenth to the seventoeth centuries a national spirit dominated 
entirely. Moreover, Russian sovereigns had, for many years, perceived that 
the people were behind other nations who had sprung into being as late as 
themselves or who were inferior either in origin or in physical or intellectual 
faculties. To remedy this tardy growth they conceived it necessary to put 
themselves mto direct contact with the west m order to borrow its light and 
imitate its progress. The best way of accomplishing this was, they thought, 
to get as many foreigners as possible into the country to train the young; to 
give the state new institutions, and remodel the old on western principles. 
Ivan Vasilieviteh had already drawn a crowd of foreigners, and particularly 
Germans; had even tried to put his army on a European footing. The suc- 
cessors of the Romanov branch followed zealously in tMs path, but no prince 
felt more strongly than Peter I the necessity of letting Russia take a foremost 
place m Europe. His quick impetuous nature detested slow and incomplete 
measures. To him, to sow without reaping, or prune without tasting the 
fruits, was labour provokmg all his repugnance. 

The impetus he gave Russia is that m which she still continues. Every- 
where in the public and social life of this people is to be noticed the impulse 
he gave. It is an accomplished fact that no human power can annul ; so all 
inquiry to find out if this impetus was necessary and favouralilo to Russia 
would be inopportune and sterile. There is, however, no doubt that in Peter’s 
haste in his work of reform he did not sufficiently consider national things 
both great and good; that he introduced a crowd of foreign innovations, 
some mediocre, some positively bad, without pausing to think whetlier they 
were suitable to the climate, the established order of things, or if they would 
fit m harmoniously with Russian nationality.? 
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CATHERINE I (1725-1727 A.D.) 

At the death of Peter the Great two powerful parties were arrayed against 
each other, one supporting his youthful grandson Alexievitch, and the 
other advancing the claims of Catherine, the Livonian, The Galitzins, the 
Dolgoruki, Repnins, and all Old Russia wished to crown Peter’s son, Alexis; 
but those who owed their elevation to Peter I, or had been involved in the 
suit against his son, as well as the members of the tribunal that had condemned 
the czaievitch, felt that their only hope of safety lay in raising Catherine to 
the throne. This party, counting among its numbers the most capable and 
enlightened men, still held the highest authority in the administration and 
in the army, and its adversaries felt that a compromise was the most that they 
could expect. Dmitri Galitzin proposed to proclaim Peter II, but only under 
the guardianship of the widowed empress. 

Tolstoi combated this proposition by showing that it was the surest method 
of arming parties against each other, of furnishing hostile factions a pretext 
for me ting the people to rebellion against the regent. He demonstrated that 
in the absence of the testamentary disposition she had the best right to succeed 
Peter I, furthermore, she had been solemnly crowned, had received the oath 
of allegiance from her subjects, had been initiated into all the state secrets, 
and had learned from her husband the art of reigning. The officers and 
regiments of the guards declared energetically in favour of the heroine of 
Pruth. and it was finally decided that she should reign alone, with an authority 
as absolute as that of her dead husband. This was a greater novelty in Russia 
than the regency of Sophia; Catherine was not only a woman, but a foreigner, 
a captive, and a second wife, scarcely to be considered as a wife at all. Many 
were the protests against a decision which excluded from the throne the grand- 
son of Peter the Great, and certain of the rnskolmks submitted to the torture 
rather than swear allegiance to a woman. 

Menshikov, one of Catherine’s earlier lovers, now became all-powerful. 
He stopped the suit for mal-administration that the late czar had commenced 
against him, and obtained for himself Baturin, the former capital of Mazeppa, 
which was equivalent to the principality of Ukraine His despotic and evil 
character rendered him odious to his companions and discord everywhere 
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broke out among the “eaglets” of Peter the Great. lagushinski publicly 
lamented on the tomb of the czar, and Tolstoi was later exiled to Siberia. 
Catherme, however, restrained the ambition of her favourite and refused to 
sacrifice her other councillors to him. 

Catherine’s rule, which was a continuation of that of Peter the Groat, gave 
the lie to the pessimistic predictions that liad announced the abandonment of 
St. Petersburg and the fleet, and the return to Moscow. The greater part ot 
the plans for reform entertained by tlie czar weic put in execution The 
Academy of Sciences was inaugurated in 1726, the publication of the Gazette 
was carefully supervised, the order of Alexander Nevski, originated by 
Peter, was founded, the Danish captain Behring was placed at the head of the 
Kamchatka scientific expedition, Chasirov, recalled from exile, was com- 
manded to write the history of Peter the Great, and Anna Petrovna was 
solemnly marned to the duke of Holstem, to whom she had been affianced 
by her father. On the other hand the senate and the holy synod lost their 
title of Directors, and the affairs of state were given into the hands of the- 
secret high council which sat under the presidency of the empress and was 
composed of Menshikov, the admiral Apraxin, the chancellor Golovkin, 
Tolstoi, Dmitri Galitzin, and the vice-chancellor Ostemiann. 

On her deathbed Catherine designated as her successor Peter Alcixieviteh, 
the grandson of her husband, and in default of Peter her two daugliteis Anna 
of Holstein and Elizabeth Pending the majority of the youthful emperor 
the regency was to be conducted by a council composed of Anna and hiliza- 
beth, the fluke of Holstem, Menshikov, Apraxin, Golovkin, Ostermann, and 
others, but Menshikov after the first sitting took the duties of ix'gent upon 
himself. 


PI5TER ri (1727 17'in V. T) ) 

The empress died on the 17th of May, 1727, and on the following day the 
nobility and clergy assembled in the palace to be jirescnit al, the nauling of 
the will by which Peter was made emperor of all the Russias Menshikov 
had taken measures to retain his high position and even f,o increase' his power 
under the new reign With the design of removing all those who might be 
detrimental to him he banished Apraxin from court, sent lagushinski to 
Ukraine and despatched Makarov on a mission to the mines of Siberia Mf'ii- 
.shikov had further obtained Catherine’s consent to the betrothal fif his 
daughter to the young prince He gave his own jialace as a lesidenee for the 
emperor and surrounded him with men on whose df'votion he could eounli. 
He assumed the fatle of generalissimo and signed liis lettc'is to his sovc'reign 
“your father ” He caused the members of his own family to be inscribed in 
the almanac beside those of the imperial house, and had his daughters men- 
tioned in the public prayers, he also planned to obtain the ham I ot Petoi’s 
sister, Natalia Alexievna, for his son in addition to marrying his daughter to 
the emperor. 

Peter II soon began to chafe under the rule of the generalissimo. Men- 
shikov had appointed Ostermann to be his tutor, but the young prince hated 
study and prefen-cd to .spend his days hunting with his favourif.(', Ivan Dol- 
goruki. The adroit Ostermann excused limuself to the prince for the dis- 
agreeable natuie of his pedagogic duties, and contrived to ca,st all the blame 
on Menshikov. The emperor one day .sent a pre.sent ot 9,()()() ducats to his 
sister Natalia, and Menshikov in,solently confi.scatPd them with the remark 
that the “emperor was too young to know the [iroper use of money.” Peter 
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11 rebelled at this and it was with dfficulty that the prince appeased him. 
The generalissimo had another enemy in the person of Elizabeth, daughter 
of Fcter the Great and aunt of Peter II. She was seventeen years old at the 
time, gay, careless, and lively, with a bright complexion and blue eyes; her 
laughter drove the insupportable tutor from his office. 

An illness which oveiTook Menshikov and kept him absent for a time 
from court prepared his downfall . Peter II accustomed himself to the idea of 
getting rid of him When the prince returned and began agam to oppose the 
young ruler’s wishes the latter loft Menshikov’s house, caused aU the crown 
furniture to be removed from it to the imperial palace, treated his affianced 
wife with marked coldness, and finally gave orders to the guards that they 
were to obey no commands save those given by their colonels. This was the 
prelude to an overwhelming disgrace; m September, 1727,’ Menshikov w^ 
arrested, stripped of all his dignities and decorations, and banished to his 
own lands. 

The Dolgoinikis profited by the revolution they had caused. They fell, 
however, into Menshikov’s error and oppressed the prmce with the same 
officious care. Like Menshikov they banished all who gave them offence, 
even Ostemiann for whom Peter began to feel affection, and the old czarina, 
Eudoxia Lapukhiii, who had been liberated from the prison in Ladoga. 
Ailvancing as a pretext certain placards in which the services of Menshikov 
wore extolled, they exiled the latter to Berezov, in Siberia, where he died in 
1729. Taking no lesson by his example they imposed on the prince a new 
bride, Cathonne Dolgonxki, sister of his favourite, Ivan. Their administra- 
tion bore all tlie character of a reaction against the reforms instituted by 
Peter the Great 

In 172<S, when the j^oimg emperor went to Moscow for his coronation, he 
was warmly received by the people. Ostermann, however, and all the other 
faithful servants of the “giant czar” were chagrined at the return of the court 
to Moscow and its indifference to Eui-opean affairs in general In order to 
gam more complete possession of their master the Dolgoiuki encouraged his 
taste for dissipation and took him away on hunting expeditions that lasted 
weeks at a time. Peter would certainly have grown as weary of them as he 
had of Menshikov and to the complaints of hi's aunt Elizabeth that she was 
left without money he had already replied : “ It is not my fault they do not 
execute my orders, but I sliall find means to break my chains.” The crisis 
came about in a ilifferent manner from what had been expected , the young 
emperor caught cold while attending the ceremony of the benediction of the 
waters, and died of small-pox at the age of fourteen years and four months. 
The two reigns of Catherine and Peter II, which lasted in all about five years, 
were peaceful. 

In 1726 Russia had concluded an alliance with the court of Vienna and in 
1727 it became involved in the war of the Quadiuple Alhance. Despite the 
efforts of Campredon and Kurakin the failure of the project of marriage 
between Louis XV and Elizabeth had brought about coolness between France 
and Russia. The most remarkable episode of the foreign relations was the 
attempt of Maurice of Saxony, illegitimate son of King Augustus, to obtain 
jiosscssion of the duchy of Courland. The offer of his hand had been accepted 
by the widoived Anna Ivanovna, and he had been elected at Mittau by the 
(leputies of the nobility. Disn'gardmg the protestations of Prussia, Russia, 
and the Polish diet, hd levied a body ol troops witli the money raised by the 
sale of the jewels belonging to an abbess ol Quedlinburg, a certain French 
actress, his mother Aurora of Konigsmark, and Adrienne Lecouvxeur, and set 
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about putting his duchy in a state of defence. His father disavowed him and 
Cardinal Fleury did not venture to support him even indirectly. Menshikov, 
restored to greater liberty since the death of Catherine I, himself laid claims 
to the duchy. He despatched Lacy at the head of eight thousand men to 
drive out the Saxon adventurer The future victor of Fontenoy could get 
together no more than 247, and was obliged to swim across an arm of the sea 
in his retreat. His election was annulled, his father publicly reviled him as 
a gnlopin, or rascal, and Courland came once more under Russian influence. 

During the reign of Peter II a treaty was signed with Prussia by virtue of 
which the two powers pledged themselves to sustain, on the death of Augustus 
II, the candidate they might choose for Poland. The emperor Charles VI and 
the “sergeant king” sounded Russia as to the eventual dismemberment of 
the Polish Republic. 'Ibis was not the first time that the question of partition 

was brought forward. In Asia, lagu- 
shinski concluded on the Bura a treaty 
of commerce with the Celestial Em- 
piie in the name of Peter II, by the 
terms of which Russian caravans 
could journey to Pekin every three 
years and could carry on their trade 
toll-free. Russia was also to have the 
privilege of keeping four priests and 
six young men m Pekin to learn 
Chinese. Kiakhta on the Russian 
territory and Maimatclnn on the 
Chinese were to be the authorised 
depots / 

The death of Peter II was univoi'- 
sally regretted in Russia. During his 
reign, the empire enjoyed tianqiiillity 
at home and peace abroad; and ho dis- 
covered such excellent qualities for 
government that the people looked for- 
ward to enjoying under his rule a pe- 
riod of freedom and prosperity such as 
they had never before experienced. There is no doubt, however, that if he 
had survived his own good intentions would have been perverted by those 
advisers who had obtained so strong a hold upon his mind. His predilection 
for Moscow had already produced serious injury to the maritime afl'airs of St. 
Petersburg: the fleet and the army suffered seveiely by his continued absence 
from the capital, and had he lived to complete the change by which he medi- 
tated Russia must have ultimately lost, by the neglect of her great station on 
the Neva, the national consequence she had maintained amongst the states of 
Europe during the two previous reigns It was evident, also, that he would 
gradually have discouraged the residence of foreigners in his dominions, and 
tjiat the old families were acquiring such power at court that they would 
finally have succeeded in restoring those national usages which had boon set 
aside by Peter the Great If the people, therefore, were deiirived on the one 
hand of the temporary advantages of a tranquil reign, Russia on the other 
was preserved from the risk of permanent evils 

Disappointed in their expectations of an alliance with the emperor, the 
Dalgoruki did not wholly relinquish their hopes of securing some atlvantagc 
by their position. The young Dalgoruki, impatient of delay, forged a testa- 
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mont in the name of Peter II, in which Catherine Dalgoruki was named as the 
successor to the throne. With this instrument in one hand and a drawn 
sword in the other he nished into the hall, where the senators were assembled 
in deliberation, and cried aloud, “Long live the empress Dalgoruki !” But no 
voice seconding him in this wild and shallow trick, he sheathed his sword, 
and suppressed the fraudulent testament. 

The question of the succession was now to be considered; and the only 
authentic document by which the proceedings of the council could be regu- 
lated was the will of Catherine I, which devised the succession to the princess 
A^na and her posterity, or, in failure, the prmcess Elizabeth. But Aima had 
died two years before, and her husband the duke of Holstem had retired into 
Germany. It was true that there was a young prince, the issue of this mar- 
riage, but the council were so averse to the introduction of foreigners into the 
state that they decided at once against any claim that might be set up in that 
quarter. 

The princess Elizabeth, second in the order of nomination, exhibited no 
desire to avail herself of the testament of her mother, although she was strongly 
urged to do so by Lestocq, her physician, prefemng to enjoy the ease of a 
life unburdened by the cares of the state. In these circumstances the council, 
the senate, and the great officers of state assembled to consult upon the election 
of a successor to Peter II. Although the male Ime of the Romanovs was ex- 
tinct in that sovereign, yet the female line was preserved in the three daughters 
of Ivan, the stepbrother of Peter the Great, and for some time a partner with 
him in the government The oldest was separated from her husband, the 
duke of Mecklenburg; the second, Anna, duchess of Courland, was a widow 
living at Mittau; and the third was still unmarried, residing at St. Petersburg. 
The objection that was entertained against foreign alliances determined the 
senate to reject the claims of the first, and the choice consequently fell upon 
Anna Ivanovna. 


ANNA IVANOVNA (1730-1740 A D ) 

From the time of the death of Catherhie I the prejudice against foreigners 
had insensibly acquhed weight amongst those influential persons who sur- 
rounded the tlirone. The Dolgoruki were the most active agents of this sen- 
timent, through which they hoped at last to reap the largest share of profit 
themselves. Talang advantage of the jealousy in which the old aristocracy 
hold their privileges, and apprehensive that the new sovereign might act upon 
the system of her immediate predecessors, they struck upon an expedient by 
which they hoped to deprive her of the power of exercising her own judgment, 
and to place her under the control of that irresponsible council which had been 
instituted by Catherine I. “The welfare of the nation,” said Galitzin, in an 
address to the assembly, “ demands that the supreme authority and the unlim- 
ited power of the sovereign, by which Russia has suffered so much and which 
has been sustained chiefly by the influx of foreigners, should be circumscribed, 
and that the crown should be conferred upon the new sovereign under certain 
conditions.” This proposal was received with universal approbation, and the 
following conditions were unanimously agreed to: 

That the empress should govern solely by the resolves of the high privy 
council, that she was not, of her own motion, either to wage war or make 
peace; that she could not, of herself, impose any new tax upon the people; 
that she could not dispose of any important office, nor mflict capital pumsh- 
ment on any nobleman, nor confiscate his estate, umess he had been previously 
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convicted of the crime laid to his charge; that she should not alienate any 
lands belonging to the crown, and that she could not marry, or nominate an 
heir, without obtaining, m the first instance, the consent of the council A 
strange article was added to these conditions — tliat her chamber lam, von 
Biron, should not accompany the empress into Russia 

These conditions, which were apparently intended to curb the tyranny of 
the throne, aimed at nothing more than the abolition of one description of 
despotism, for the purpose of substituting^ a wome in its stead. K it abro- 
gated the supreme and unlimited power of the sovereign, it transferreil that 
power to the secret council, which was thus elevated above the sovereignty 
and the senate and invested with a complete control over the administration 
of the public affairs. The proposed change was from an unlimited monarchy 
to an irresponsible oligarchy 

The drift of this capitulation was speedily detected by those whose interests 
p. it affected — the aristocracy. They 




J saw that it concentrated the power of 

the state in the hands of seven per- 
sons; that the Dolgoruld had already 
possessed themselves of the voice of 
the council; and that the issue would 
be the sacrifice of the empire to a 
7 , family contract The ca]ntulatioii, 

therefore, was scaicely passed when a 
powerful opposition was raised up 
/t' ' 'i) against it; and the poojilo, aceustoiiu'd 
'< '' despotism ot iin unlimited sov- 

ft‘™u which, amidst all its 
If severities, they had derived many val- 

f liable safeguards and Ix'iu'fit.s, declared 

_ that they preferred naidi'niig obedi- 

niaslei instead of seven. 
/ This feeling ia]iidly spread amongst 

Anna Ivanovna guards, who had good reasons for 

(ib93-iTio) objecting to a clause which would 

throw the patronage of the anny into 
the hands of a few persons, who, instead of promoting the meiilorious, would, 
^^s a matter of course, provide for their own friends and relatives 

Nor was the princess Anna insensible to the wrong which she suffered from 
this novel procedure, and, when the deputation from the coimcil waited upon 
her to inform her of her election, and the conditions which were annexed to 






Anna Ivanovna 
(1093-1740) 


it, she would have refused to subscribe to tlie capitulation, had she not been 
already prepared by the advice of General lagushmski as to the course she 
ought to pui-suc That officer had previously recommended her to accept the 
conditions, but to revoke them immediately after she should be acknowledged 
as empress, assuring her, at the same time, that she would lie powerfully sup- 
ported in the proper quarter She accordingly agreed to the demands of the 
deputation, and was crowned in the usual forms 

The empress Anna was no sooner established iiiioii the throne, than her 
friends gave her an opportunity of carrying the advice of General lagushmski 
into effect. A petition signed by several hundred noblemen was pu'seiited to 
her, in which she was entreated to abrogate the restriiitions which the council 
had placed upon her authority, and to assume the unlimited power that hail 
hifiierto been exorcised by her predecessors Fortifii'd by this ref|uisition, 
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the empress presented herself before the council and the senate, and, reading 
the terms of the capitulation, demanded whether such was the will of the 
nation. Bemg answered in the negative by the majority of those who were 
present, she exclaimed, “Then there is no further need of this paper,” and 
tore the capitulation in pieces. This act was ratified and published in a mani- 
festo which declared that the empress ascended the throne not by election but 
by hereditary right, and which exacted from the people an oath of allegiance, 
not to the sovereign and the country, as had formerly been the case, but to 
the empress alone, as unlimited sovereign, mchiding not only the rights of 
sovereignty already existmg but those that might be asserted hereafter. 

Anna was now empress without conditions, and her ehamberlam, von 
Biren, was raised to that place in her councils which Menshikov filled during 
the reign of Catherine I. The first exercise she made of her power was to 
abolish the council of seven and to restore to the senate the privileges it 
enjoyed under Peter the Great. She appointed, however, a cabinet of three 
persons, with Ostermann at its head, whose duty it was to superintend the 
affairs of the most pressing importance, leavmg to the senate the management 
of less momentous matters When these arrangements were completed, the 
urgent attention of the empress was directed to the foreign relations of the 
empire, which, at this crisis, demanded serious consideration 

The struggle for the throne in Poland had entailed jealousies which 
threatened not only to involve the peace of Russia but to draw France and 
Sweden into the quarrel The cause of Augustus, the elector of Saxony, 
which had originally been espoused by Peter I, was still maintained by the 
Russian cabinet; and, although France made strenuous exertions to reinstate 
Stanislaus, the father-in-law of Louis XV, yet, by the determined inteiference 
ol his 1101 thorn ally, Augustus was proclaimed kmg of Poland, and Stanislaus 
was compelled to fly The mortification which France endured under these 
circumstances e.xcited in her a strong feeling of hostility against Russia, but 
there existed still more cogent leasons why she should make an attempt to 
restrain the advances of that power. 

It had long been a favourite point in the policy of Fiance to secure upon 
the throne of Poland a monarch who should be devoted to her will, and 
although she had been hitherto defeated in that object, she did not rehnquish 
the hope of its ultimate accomplishment She saw also rising in the north a 
gigantic empire, which had already acquired extraordinary power in Europe, 
and which throatened at last to overshadow and destroy the influence which 
she had been accustomed to exercise in that part of the globe. Urged by 
these considerations, and knowing how important it was to Russia to be at 
peace with Sweden, she left no means imtried to engage the court at Stock- 
holm on her side. Her diplomacy succeeded even better than she expected and 
Russia was once more compelled to watch with vigilance the movements of a 
dangerous neighbour, who was still suffering under the disastrous effects of 
a w'ar from which Russia had reaped aU the benefits and she the misfor- 
tunes. 

But affairs pressed with still greater energy in a more remote quarter. 
It was found by experience that the territories which Peter had acquired in 
Persia by the treaty entered into between him, the sultan, and the shah were 
e.xcc'cdingly burdensome to the country. In his desire for the enlargement of 
his dominions, Peter overlooked the necessity of ascertaining whether the new 
jirovinces w'l'ro likely to be productive of advantages, either in the way of 
revenue or as adding strength to the frontiers. In order to preserve the 
possession of those provinces, it was necessary to maintam a considerable 
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garrison in the interior, even in time of peace; they were also frequently 
exposed to scenes of warfare and devastation; and the climate was so injurious 
to the health of the Russians that in the course of a few years no less than 
130,000 men perished there. 

The great cost of these dependencies, and their uselessness in a territorial 
point of view, determined Anna to relinquish them upon the best terms she 
could procure from the shah. She accordingly proposed to that prince the 
restoration of the conquered provinces, upon condition that he would grant 
to the Russian merchants certain commercial privileges in the trade with 
Persia To these terms the shah acceded, and in 1735 Russia made a formal 
surrender of her Persian possessions. Tliis negotiation was connected with 
another of still greater importance — a defensive treaty between Persia and 
Russia, which was concluded at the same time. The motives which induced 
Anna to enter into this alhanee require a brief recapitulation of preceding 
events. 

The unfortunate situation in which Peter I was placed upon the banks 
of the Pruth compelled him to submit to the terms dictated by the Porte, by 
which he surrendered many important advantages which he had previously 
obtained by conquest. The principal sacnfices he had made upon that 
occasion were the evacuation of Azov and the destmetion of the fortifications 
at Taganrog wlvich had the immediate effect of shutting him out from the 
trade on the Euxine. The annoyances also to which the empire was subjected 
by the frequent incursions of the Crimean and other Tatars into the border 
lands, where they committed the most frightful excesses, and the haughty 
refusal of the Porte to acknowledge the imperial title which the people had 
conferred upon him, led Peter to meditate a new war against the Turks. 
He made ample preparations for the fulfilment of this design by fortifying 
the frontiers in the neighbourhood of Turkey; but his death arrested the 
execution of the pi eject, which was entirely laid aside by Catlierine I and 
Peter II. 

Anna, however, relyhig upon the assistance of thirty thousand auxiliaries 
from Germany, considered this a favourable opportunity for reviving a stroke 
of policy which promised such signal advantages to the country, particularly 
as. the Turk was at this period employed in hostilities against Persia. She 
did not long want an excuse for opening the war The Tatars had of late 
made several predatory inroads upon the Russian territories, and laying 
waste the districts through which they passed carried off men and cattle on 
their return. These Tatars being under the protection of the Porto, the 
empress remonstrated upon the subject, and demanded satisfaction; but the 
sultan, in his reply, excused himself from interfering in the matter, upon the 
pretext that it was impossible to keep those roving bands under proper 
restraint. This evasive reply was precisely what Anna anticipated, and as 
the sultan declined to render her any atonement, she undertook to obtain 
retribution for herself. , A force was immediately despatched into the country 
of the Tatars, which they overran, spreading ruin in their path, and destroying 
the marauders in great numbers. The expedition failed, however, in conse- 
quence of the incautious advance of the troops too far into the interior, where, 
not being prepared with a sufficient stock of provisions, they underwent severe 
privations, and sustained a loss of ten thousand men. 

But this discomfiture did not divert the empress from her grand design; 
and in the year 1736 Count Mumch_, at the head of a sufficient force, was sent 
into the Ukraine, with a free commission to retaliate upon the Tatars. After 
a victorious course through that region, he passed into the peninsula of the 
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Crimea; the Tatars, unequal to contending with him in the open field, flying 
before him until they reached their lines, extending from the sea of Azov to 
the Euxiae, behind the intrenchments of which they considered themselves 
secure. The liaes were established with a view to protecting the Crimea 
from any attack on the land side; and, having been built with incredible toil, 
and being strongly fortified with cannon, the Tatars deemed them impreg- 
nable. They did not long, however, withstand the vigorous assault of the 
Russians, who speedily scaled them, and, driving the tumultuous hordes 
before them, soon possessed themselves of the greater part of the Crimea. 
But the same inconveniences were felt on this as on the former expedition. 
The Tatars on their flight laid the country m ashes, and it was impossible to 
provide sustenance for the troops without keeping up a constant communica- 
tion with the Ulpame, where provisions at least were to be had, but which 
was attended with great difficulty. In this exigency, Count Munich was 
obliged to return to the Ukraine, to take up his winter quarters. 

War with Turkey 

While Munich was thus engaged agamst the Tatars, a much more impor- 
tant movement, in which the real object of the Russian government was 
directly exhibited, was taking place elsewhere General Lacy had laid siege 
to Azov, and reduced it to submission on the 1st of -July, in the same year. 
This bold and decisive step forced the reluctant Divan to take into considera- 
tion the means by which the progress of the Russians could be most effectually 
stayed Tire sultan was unwilling to commit himself in a war with Russia, 
content with. the possession of the advantages he had gained by the Treaty 
of the Prulh : and even now that Russia had regained one of the ceded forts, 
and was manifestly prepared to follow up the victory, he preferred to attempt 
the negotiation of peace through the mediation of Austria, for the sake of 
avoiding hostilities as long as he could Russia, however, would not agree to 
any accommodation; and, instead of being moved from her purpose by the 
representations of Austria, she demanded of that power the fulfilment of the 
treaty subsisting between them, by which, in case of need, she was bound to 
furnish thirty thousand auxiliaries This demand placed the subject in a new 
light before the German cabinet. The required assistance would obviously 
have the effect of enabling Russia to extend her conquests without producing 
any benefits whatever to Austria; whereas, if Austria united herself with 
RiLSsia in the war, she might derive some advantages from an alliance agamst 
which it appearecl highly improbable that the Turks could make a successful 
stand. She decided, therefore, upon throwing the whole weight of her power 
into the scale, greatly to the consternation of the Turks, who had, m the first 
instance, solicited her friendly interference The sultan, however, felt that, 
doubtful as must be the issue of a contest against such formidable enemies, it 
would be wiser to risk it than, yielding to intimidation, to make such sacrifices 
as would be inconsistent with the security and honour of the country. He 
accordingly lost no time in preparing for the campaign. He recruited the 
garrisons and forts, raised new levies, put his army into proper condition, and 
equipped a fleet for the protection of the Euxine; on the other hand, the 
combined forces rapidly prepared to act in concert. 

The operations of the year 1737 were not followed by any important 
results. The Russian army, strengthened by forty thousand reci^uits, was 
separated into two divisions, one of which, under the command of Count 
Munich, proceeded to Otchakov on the Euxine, while General Lacy, with the 
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other, entered the Crimea. The objects proposed to be attained by these 
expeditions were not adequate to the expenditure that attended them. 
Otchakov submitted, and was garrisoned by the conquerors; and the Crimea 
was again desolated. This was all Russia gained by the sacrifice of about 
fifty thousand of her veteran troops The blame of these barren and expen- 
sive victories was to be attributed to that very union of forces W'hich ought 
to have been productive of increased strength. The most unfortunate jeal- 
ousies existed, not only amongst the Austiian officers, but between Count 
Munich and the Austiiaiis To so extravagant a length was this dangerous 
feeling carried that, W'ith the exception of the affair at Otchakov, Munich 
remained inactive throughout the campaign, from an obstinate determination 
not to act upon the same plan that W'as pin sued b}'- the Austrians. 

Nor was this tie only evil that these feuds produced. The Tm’ks, taking 
advantage of the dissension, poured in with greater force upon the German 
ranks, which they broke through on several occasions, gaining frequent petty 
advantages, which, at all events, had the effect of rendering their movements 
in a great measure abortive. Constant complamts were now'' made alternately 
by the courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg, respecting the conduct of the 
officers at both sides; and, although Munich was especially accused of thwart- 
ing the efforts of the allies, he always had the adilress to escape from repre- 
hension, bj^ throwing the censure on his accusers. 

Those circumstances inspired the Turks with fresh courage A congress 
had been appointed to be held at Nemirov, in Poland, but, they withdrew their 
ambassador, signifying, howi'ver, that if Russia would evacuate Azov and 
Otchakov, and the rest of her conquests, they might be induced to entertain 
a treaty of peace. This insolent proposition was at once rejected by Russia, 
and the war was lesumed In the campaign of the following year, Munich 
appeared to lie anxious to make amends for his former inactivity; bid,, 
although he made some vigorous marches and vindicated the character of 
the soldiery, he cffi'cti'd nothing of substant.ial importance A similar fortune 
attended General Lacy m the Oriiuea, from w'hich, altoi a disastrous progress 
through a desolated country, and after a gieat mortality amongst his troops, 
occasioned partly by fatigue and partly by the deficiency of piovisions, he 
was ultimately obliged to w'lthdraw'. 

The opening of the year 1739 promised to make amends for these successive 
failures. General Munich, wdiose ability in the field was achmtted on all 
hands, collected a numerous army at Kiev, and, crossing the Bug, met the 
Turks m a pitched battle, near Stavutshan, m which he obtained a signal 
victory Pursuing his success with vigour, he advanced and,' passing the 
Pruth, he iiossesscd himself of Jassi, the capital of Moldavia, the whole of which 
territory ho subjugated in an incredibly short space of time. Retracing his 
march, after having achieved this important conquest, he made preparations 
for a descent upon Bender These briUiant triumphs, accomplished with such 
rapidity that the couriers were kept constantly occupied m the transmission 
of despatches to the court of St. Petersburg, encouraged, for a brief season 
the flattering prospects of complete restitution which the unpropitious com- 
mencement of the war had almost annihilated. 

But unfortunately the same evil spirit which had frustrated the former 
campaigns broke out just at the moment when Turkey was so discomfited that 
Russia, had she pushi'd hei succossi's a litlle further, might have dictated a 
settlement upon her own terms. Envy at the progress of the Russian army 
was again exhiliited in the ranks of the Austrians, who were suffering under a 
contagious disease that helped in a still greater degree to paralyse their 
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activity. Unfortunately, too, the emperor Charles VI was afflicted with a 
dangerous illness; and his daughter, shrinking from the apprehensions of the 
future, was extremely desirous by any means to bring about a peace with 
Turkey. This disposition on the part of Austria was gladly seized upon by 
the sultan, and, before there was time to reconcile the unhappy differences 
that existed amongst the alhes, a treaty of peace was drawn up and signed 
between Austria and Turkey, on the 1st of September, 1739. By this inglo- 
rious treaty, Austria escaped from all further responsibility in the war; but 
she purcliased the peace at so enormous a price that it is difficult to compre- 
hend the tortuous policy which led her to adopt so extraordinary a measure. 
The war, in which she had embarked in the hope of securing territorial advan- 
tages, had cost her a considerable expenditure in troops and treasure; and 
she not only did not obtain an indemnity for this outlay, nor acquire a single 
rood of ground by her participation in the campaigns, but by the conditions 
of the treaty she was compelled to relinquish Belgrade, her Hungarian ram- 
part against the Turks, and all those conquests which she had formerly 
obtained under the victorious flag of Prince Eugene. 

This peace produced great dissatisfaction at St Petersburg; for, although 
Austria reserved to heisolf the right of fulfilling her treaty with Russia by 
succouring her in the field, it was not deemed prudent to prosecute a war single 
handed, which had iDcen commenced with such a formidable display of power. 
The Turks, relieved frord one antagonist, were now the better enabled to resist 
the other, and the empress conceived that the wisest course she could pursue 
was to negotiate her differences with the sultan, to which proposal he was not 
unwilling to accede. A peace was consequently entered into between the 
belligerents with such promptitude that it was concluded as early as the 18th 
of September The conditions of this treaty involved compromises on both 
sides It was agreed that Azov and its surrounding territory should be 
evacuated and remain uncultivated, as a neutral boundary between the two 
empires; a similar arrangement was guaranteed respecting Kabarda, both 
governments agreeing to retain in their hands a certain number of hostages 
from that province, for better security against an abuse of the stipulation 
It was also settled that Russia should be at liberty to erect a fortress on the 
Don, and that the Porte should construct another in the Kuban. Some minor 
conquests of the Russians were surrendered Russian fleets were not to be 
allowed to be kept in the sea of Azov or the Euxine; and in the latter sea the 
commerce of Russia was to be conducted only in Turkish bottoms. 

Internal Administration 

The empress Anna, in thus suddenly concluding a peace with Turkey, was 
actuated by a still stronger motive than that which was supplied by the 
desertion of Austria. She justly apprehended that Sweden, influenced by 
the intrigues of France, who had now attained a decided ascendency in the 
councils of Stockholm, would endeavour to distract Russia m the north, while 
the main body of her army was occupied with the Porte on the south. Secret 
negotiations, carried on between the three powers, appeared to confirm this 
suspicion. It was true that, at the conclusion of the last war, Russia and 
Sweden had entered mto an amnesty for twelve years, which was renewed for 
a similar period, on its expiration in the year 1736. But this amnesty served 
only as a thin disguise for the ranklmg and bitter hostility which the Swedes 
entertained towards Russia. They had not forgotten the protracted and 
ruinous struggle between Charles XII and Peter I, wluch convulsed the whole 
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kingdom and exhausted its resources; nor the sacrifices which they were com- 
pelled to make at the Peace of Nystad. These feelings were assiduously 
cultivated by the French court, which found easy means of securmg a strong 
party in the national council, which in fact was paramount in Sweden, the 
king being completely under its control. Tlic empress, warned of this increas- 
ing desire for a rupture on the part of Sweden, was the more anxious to come 
to terms with Turkey, that she might be free to act in Finland and that 
neighbourhood, should it become necessary. 

Anna was evidently guided in the whole course of her policy by the example 
of Peter I, whom she adopted as her model. Fortunate in the choice of at 
least Wo of her advisers — Ostermami in the council of state, and Munich at 
the head of the army — she persevered m her attempts to complete those 
projects of improvement which her great predecessor had left unfinished. 
The canal connected with the Lake of Ladoga, which was designed to facilitate 
the transport of provisions to St Petersburg, was brought to a close by her 
in the year 1738. She also fitted out an expedition to sail from Kamchatka 
towards the north, to the purpose of determining whether Siberia was con- 
nected with North America. 

The manufacture and commerce of Russia, too, commanded a large share 
of her attention. She instructed her ambassadors at foreign courts to make 
vigilant inquiries after the mest skilful persons engaged in those trades in 
which Russia was most deficient: and by this means she was enabled to draw 
into her dominions a great number of artisans, particularly those who were 
experienced in the production of such fabrics as silks and woollen stuffs. In 
furtherance of these views she entered into a treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain, from which the industry of her people derived a fresh and invigor- 
ating stimulus. It may be observed, also, that she increased the numerical 
population by the return of the Zaparogian Cossacks to their allegiance, 
shortly after the opening of the campaign in the Crunea, which they had 
forfeited by the rebellion of Mazeppa; and that she enlarged her territories by 
the acquisition of the province inhabited by the Kirgliiz, a nomad tribe, on 
the Chinese borders. This latter accession was of great importance, from the 
protection it afforded to the frontiers against the incursions to which they had 
hitherto been continually exposed* while it not only created a now trade with 
the Kirghiz themselves, but gave greater freedom to the commercial inter- 
course with China, which had been constantly interrupted by these hostilities 


Biron the Favourite 

Throughout her life Anna placed unreserved confidence in a favourite who, 
rising from a humble station in society to the first place in the councils of his 
sovereign, at last aspired to the illicit possession of her affections. John 
Ernest Biron, the son, of a gamekeeper in Courland, happening to attract the 
attention of the duchess, was appointed her private secretary. From this 
post he was elevated to the more important office of chamberlain; and even 
then it was rumoured that he stood higher in her grace’s favour than was con- 
sistent with the position which he nominally occupied When the council 
elected his mistress to the imperial throne, it was stipulated that Biron shoulcl 
not be suffered to accompany her into Russia; and one of the conditions of 
the capitulation restricted her from marrying, or choosing an heir, without 
the consent of the council and senate, lire empress, accepting the sover- 
eignty under these limitations, left Biron at Mittau, when she came to St. 
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Petersburg; but she had no sooner abrogated the stipulations within which 
her power was restrained, than Biron appeared at court, was created a Russian 
count, appointed first lord of the bedchamber, and raised at once to the same 
eminence which he had occupied before. Some years previously he had suc- 
ceeded m prevailing on the nobility of Courland to confer upon him the title 
of dulce, and when the Kettler family became extinct by the death of the 
duke of Courland, he procured that dig- 
nity from the hands of the electors for 
himself and his heirs in perpetuity. 

Thus glittering with honours, 'wliieh 
at best were but surreptitiously obtamed, 
he took upon himself at once in St. 

Petersburg the character of one who 
wielded an absolute authority. He was 
careful, however, not to offend Oster- 
mann or Mimich, because, possessing no 
abilities for government himself, he was 
obliged to rely upon them as the instru- 
ments of his power It was supposed 
that the Turkish war was undertaken at 
the instigation of this daring man, for 
the purpose of keeping Munich at a dis- 
tance from the capital — that officer 
having attained in a high degi’ee the con- 
fidence of the empress. By the most 
adroit measures Biron contrived to re- 
move from a familiar intercourse at court 
everybody who might be likely to inter- 
fere with Ills ambitious designs Appre- 
hensive that the empress, freed from the 
control of the council, might entertain 
thoughts of marriage, he assiduously lim- 
ited all opportunities that could lead to 
such a result, and even attempted to 
prevent a union between the princess 
Anna and Ulrich duke of Brunswick, the 
object of which had reference to the suc- 
cession. In this scheme, however, the Russian peasant woman 
machinations of Biron were defeated, 

and the marriage was celebrated in the month of July, 1739. This event seri- 
ously interfered with the projects of the favourite, but his ingenuity wm not 
exerted m vain in the attempt to derive profit from circumstances which at 
first seemed so discouragmg. 

Death of Anna (I'i/Jfi the Succession 

In the August following, the duchess of Brunswick became the mother of 
a prince, who was immediately taken by the empresp under her own guar- 
dianship and nominated to be her successor. This proceedmg, apparently 
founded upon some show of justice, was in reality the result of a deep-laid 
conspiracy The empress was in a declining state of health, and it was felt 
that she could not long continue to exercise the sovereignty. In this state of 
things, it became necessary to provide a successor by an authentic act that 
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could not afterR'ards be called into question. Biron aimed at the concentra- 
tion of the imperial power in his own hands; but as an open declaration to 
that effect would have provoked animosities dangerous to his safety, it was 
arranged that the young prince, then but a few weeks old, should be nominated 
to the throne, and that Biron should be appointed regent during the minority 
of Ivan. Ostermann and Munich, relying upon the future gratitude of Biron, 
favoured this crafty design Biron coquetted for a time with the dignities 
which he was solicited to accept; and pretended at last that, in undertaking 
the toils of the regency, he yielded to the importunities of others at the sacri- 
fice of his own private wishes. 

The eictent of the power thus delegated to him was specified in the pro- 
visions of the will of the empress, which ordained that he should be the admin- 
istrator of government until the emperor Ivan had attained his seventeenth 
year; and that, should Ivan die before that time, Biron should contmue 
guardian to Ivan’s brethren, born after him, who should succeed him on the 
throne; but that, should neither Ivan nor any of his brethren survive, then 
Biron, with the concurrence of the state, should elect and confirm a new 
emperor as unlimited monarch. This was the final injunction of the czarina, 
who died m 1740.& 

A Russian Estimate of Anna and of Biron 

Contemporaneous writers are unammous in asserting that, during her 
entire reign, Anna Ivanovna was not only under the influence, but, so to say, 
under the domination of her favounte. On the basis of such authorities it 
therefore became customary to ascribe to Biron and the Germans who wore 
grouped around him all the cruelties and coarseness that characterised her 
reign. But if we subject this question to a dispassionate and severe criticism 
it would appear that such an accusation of Biron — and in general of the 
Germans who governed with him — has no firm foundation. It is impossible 
to ascribe all the character of the reign to a German clique, because those 
Germans who wore at the head of the government did not constitute a united 
corporation, but each of them followed his own personal interests; they wore 
envious of one another and at enmity each with the rest. 

Biron was a somewhat narrow-minded egotist, incapable of attracting any 
circle around him; his power rested exclusively on the personal favour of tlie 
empress; and therefore, as soon as Amia Ivanovna’s eyes wore closed forever, 
her former favourite liad no sure ground to go upon, and although his deceased 
mistress had made his position secure yet he was not able to maintain it a 
month without her There is no contemporary indication that the cruelties 
which signalised the reign of Anna emanated from Biron or tiuit they were 
accomplished at his initiative 

Moreover, the cmelties and in general the harsh measures which signalised 
the reign of Anna Ivanovna were not an exclusive characteiistic of that epoch; 
they did not begin to make their appearance m Russia with her and did not 
cease with her The acbninistration of Peter the Great was signalised by 
persecutions even more cruel and harsh of everything opposed to the supreme 
power. The actions of Prince Rornodanovski in accordance with the Preob- 
rajonski edict were m no wise milder or more humane than those of Andrew 
Ivanovitch Uskakov in the secret chancery. On the other hand, similar 
features of cruelty and contempt for human dignity are to be met with after 
Anna Ivanovna under Elizabeth Petrovna Therefore wo do not hesitate to 
sav that all that disturbs us in the reign of Anna shoukl not be ascribed to the 
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empress herself, nor to her favourite, the duke of Courland, but to the whole 
age in which such occurrences took place. On the contrary, if we separate 
from that which belongs to the age wW we may justly ascrife to the empress 
herself and the statesmen of her time, we come to a conclusion which is more 
to the advantage and credit of the government of the epoch than to its con- 
demnation Many dispositions of the government of that time in matters 
of interior policy were accomplished in the spirit of Peter the Great and it was 
not in vain that Anna Ivanovna confided the affairs of the state to the wise 
and gifted “fledgelings” of Peter. Thanks to them, in many respects the 
reign of Anna may be called a continuation of the glorious reign of her great 
uncle: in general the life of Russia moved forward and was not stagnant. 
The people of Russia suffered from bad harvests during the reign, besides 
other various accidental calamities, as for instance fires and robbers; for all 
such evils, of course, the governments of the period cannot be blamed, and 
there is no doubt that measures were taken to alleviate the distress of the 
people.® 


THE NOMINAL REIGN OP IVAN VI (1740-1741 A.D.) 

For a short time after the death of Anna (1740) Biron maintained an 
autocratic rule, assuming the title of His Highness, Regent of the Russian 
Empire. But finally the people, jealous of seeing the administration of the 
imperial rule confided to the hands of a foreigner — and one too who, instead 
ot exhibiting a sympathy m their interests, treated them with the most 
flagrant tyranny — betrayed universal discontent at the new order of things. 
It was held to be a direct act of injustice to debar the duke of Brunswick from 
the guardianship of his son, and a formidable party now rapidly sprang up, 
prepared to espouse the rights of that prince. The popular disaffection 
increased on all sides, but Biron had established his spies m every direction, 
and was unsparing in the punishments which he inflicted upon all those per- 
sons whom he had reason to believe inimical to his government. The streets 
groaned with the cries of the victims of the knout; the people fled before him, 
or, in an agony of fear, prostrated themselves upon the earth as he advanced; 
and the dungeons were filled with the unhappy objects of his suspicions. It 
wac calculated that, throughout the period of his authority, including the 
reign of the empress Aima, no less than twenty thousand persons were exiled 
to Siberia. 

At length the smothered flame broke out, and the demands ip favour of 
Duke Ulrich took an affirmative shape. Count Munich, disappointed in his 
expectations by the hypocntieal Bu*on, warmly embarked on the other side; 
and, by still affecting to be the friend of the regent, he was enabled to render 
essential service m the revolution which was now swiftly encirclmg the walls 
of the palace. The confidence which the military placed m Munich gave 
increased importance to his services; and, as he found that he had nothing 
to expect from the regent, he attached himself zealously to Duke Ulrich m 
the anticipation that he would ultimately be rewarded with the chief com- 
mand of the army, which was the station he had long eagerly desired to obtain. 

The revolution which was thus organised was_ promptly accomplished. 
The regent was arrested in the middle of the night, in his house, by a detach- 
nieiit of the guards; and the principal senators assembled m the palace before 
daybreak, and acknowledged the princess Anna as grand dpchess of Russia, 
and guardian of her son the infant emperor This proceeding was the work 
of a few hours. Biron was at first confined in the castle ot Schlusselburg, 
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whence he was removed as a prisoner and brought to trial for obtaining the 
regency by improper means, for squandering the imperial treasures, for treat- 
ing with contumely the parents of the emperor, and for violating the statutes 
and ordinances so as to throw the empire into confusion For these capital 
offences he was condemned to death, but his sentence was mitigated to per- 
petual banishment to the deserts of Siberia, where, in addition to the ordinaiy 
miseries of that forlorn region, he was compelled to associate in the labours 
of the numerous wretches whom he had himself condemned to the same fate. 
[He was, however, set at liberty by Peter III, and Catherme II ultimately 
restored to him the duchy of Courland.] 


Anna of Brunsvdck Assumes the Regency ( Itifi AD ) 

The regency of the princess Anna was slightly perplexed at its opening, 
by the importunate demands of Munich to be placed at the head of the army — 
a post which Duke Ulrich appropriated to himself, and peremptorily refused 
to relinquish. As a compensation, however, to Munich, he removed Oster- 
mann, and appointed his rival in his place as first minister of the government. 
Munich did not long hold this office, failing to accomplish a course of policy 
which he urged upon the regent, he tendered his resignation, which was 
unexpectedly accepted. Frustrated in his hopes, he lingered in St Peteis- 
burg, anticipating that he would be recalled; but the period of his utility 
was past, and his anticipations were disappointed The ground of his retire- 
ment involved a serious change in the foreign policy of the empire. Fred- 
erick II had just ascended the throne of Prussia, and, regarding with jealoasy 
the alliance that had been formed between the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, endeavoured to accomplish a union with Russia through the agency 
of Munich, whose antipathy to Austria was notorious Frederick did not 
find it very difficult to woik upon the vanity and prejudices of the minister, 
who was easily brought to prevail upon the regent to enter into a defensive 
treaty with the cabinet of Berlin; both parties mutually binding themselves 
to furnish assistance, as occasion might require, to the extent of twelve thou- 
sand men. In consenting to this ti’eaty, the regent mentally resolved to 
fulfil the stipulation it enjoined, only so long as Prussia should be at peace 
with Austria An occasion soon offered which obliged her to act upon this 
secret resolution, Frederick having signified his intention of taking possession 
of Silesia as a part of the inheritance of Maria Theresa. In consequence of 
this proceeding, a new alliance was formed with Austria at the commencement 
of the year 1741, by which a fresh engagement to furnish auxiliaries was 
entered' into. Munich in vain remonstrated against this measure; and at 
last, finding his influence at an end, he solicited permission to resign, which 
was granted to hmi at once. Notwithstanding the disposition thus mani- 
fested on the part of Russia, she did not take any part in the war between 
Prussia and Austria; particularly as the king of Poland and the elector of 
Saxony, who also raised pretensions to the patrimony of Theresa, protested 
against the progress of the Russian troops through Poland; Sweden at the 
same time threatening the empire on the borders of Finland. 


' Sweden Renews the War 

The Swedes had long looked anxiously for an excuse to make war against 
Russia; and now that the government of that empire was, to a certain degree. 
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unpopular, and likely from that circumstance to undergo an alteration, a 
favourable opportunity appeared to present itseK for executing a project so 
gratifying to the whole nation. The ambassador of France at the court of 
Stockholm encouraged the council to prosecute this war; while the IVench 
minister at St. Petersburg demonstrated its facility by representing in strong 
colours the weakness and instability of the new admmistration. The Swedes, 
flattered by the hopes in which they were led to indulge, already calculated 
with certamt;^ upon the results of the campaign; and the diet at Stockholm 
were so sanguine of success that they actually drew up no less than three sets 
of articles containing the conditions which they intended to dictate at the 
conclusion of the war, when they were assured Russia would be compelled to 
submit to any terms they might propose. By these articles, they made pro- 
vision for the resumption of all the provinces that had been ceded to Russia 
by the Treaty of Nystad; and prepared arrangements, in the event of these 
not being quite so successful as they expected, by which certain terms, less 
humiliating but exceedingly extravagant, were to be forced upon their adver- 
sary. _ It was decided, at all events, that, in any case, Russia should surrender 
Karelia, Ingermanland, and Livonia; that she should not be permitted to 
keep a single ship on the Livonia or Esthonian coasts, and that she should be 
compelled to grant the free exportation of corn. 

These plans of aggrandisement were deliberately settled by the diet, before 
any preparations were made for their execution. The Swedes were zealous 
enough in their desire to wrest from Russia her conquered territories; but 
they were lamentably deficient in the means by which that desire was to be 
accomplished Then fleet was not seaworthy; and the army, brave to a 
proverb, was insufficiently furnished with provisions, and so destitute of 
skilful eommandeis that if it had achieved a victory it must have been by 
some miracle of good fortune, and not by its own prowess. The generals 
Levonhaupt and Buddenbrock were the most stienuous advocates of the 
war , yet, although its conduct was committed to their own hands, the sequel 
proved that the enterprise was as rashly conceived as it was badly conducted. 

Russia was the first in the field, and General Lacy, advancing on the 
Swedes in August, 1741 , before they had time to organise their forces, obtained 
a signal victory over them near Vilmanstrand. This fortress immediately 
surrendered to the Russians, but the Swedes collected in such superior 
numbers that no further progress was made by Lacy throughout the rest of 
the campaign 

When Sweden entered upon this ill-advised war, she acted under a con- 
viction that serious discontents prevailed m Russia against the regency of 
the duchess of Brunswick. The sudden changes, succeeding each other with 
marvellous rapidity, that had taken place in the imperial government, .[ustified, 
in some measure, the supposition that the present regency was as much 
exposed to revolution as the preceding administrations The question of the 
succession had been treated so vaguely, and had been subjected to such 
fluctuating decisions, that it was believed some new theory would be set up to 
annul the last election, as others had been annulled before. There was no 
doubt that the division of parties in Russia afforded a reasonable ground for 
anticipating a convulsion The supreme power had latterly become the prize 
for which base and ambitious men, without hereditary pretensions and desti- 
tute of personal merit, had struggled with various degrees of success. There 
was evidently no settled principle of inheritance; and even the dangerous 
principle sanctioned by the example of Peter the Great, which gave to one 
unlimited sovereign the right of choosing another to succeed him, was acted 
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upon capriciously, and appealed to or over-ruled as it happened to suit the 
exigency ol the occasion 

The brief reigns of Catherine, of Peter, and of Anna, lemarkable as they 
were for the contusion to which they led in the attempts to settle the crown, 
for the vicissitudes which they drew down upon persons who had previously 
enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity, and for the tactious views which they 
extracted and condensed into conspiracies, might bo referred 1 o as furnishing 
the probabilities of the future, and confirming the hopes of those who desjreil, 
above all things, to see Russia once more broken up by civil commotions. 
The antipathy which existed against foieigners, and the objections of the old 
aristocracy to those European reforms that had been from time to time forced 
upon the people, were well known to the courts of Stockholm and Paris. 
The vulnerable point in the domestic concerns of the empire was laid bare; 
and Sweden, who anticipated a revolution from some cause or other, without 
being able to predicate from what precise ground of discontent it would sprmg, 
resolved, at all events, to expose to the Russians the permanent evil of their 
condition, leaving it to work its effects as it might. With this view she issued 
a manifesto, containing the following artful reasons, which were designed to 
draw with her the sympathies of the Russian population. 

“The sole mtention on the part of Sweden,” obseiwcd the manifesto, “is 
to defend herself by aims against the oppressions exercised against her by 
the arrogant foreigners, the ministei-s of the Russian court; and at the same 
time to deliver the Russian nation from the yoke which these ministers have 
imposed on it, by assisting the Russians to regain their right of electing lor 
themselves a lawful ruler ” The foreigners particularly pointed at in this 
manifesto were Munich and Ostermann The allusion, towards the close, of 
the design of Sweden to tlehvcr Russia from the yoke of those ministers and 
to assist her m her right of electing a lawful luler, touched upon topics which 
were well calculated to disturb the mmds of the people, and to suggest to them 
hotions of independence which they had been hitherto prevcntocl by coercive 
institutions from entertaining. But there was cither a stolid apatliy on the 
part of the Russians, an indifference to or ignorance of the nature ol liberty, 
or a national jealousy at the interference of other countries m their affairs, 
which rendered this ingenious and mflammatory document perfectly harm- 
less. It was disseminated and foi gotten; but, although Sweden could not 
create a revolution in Russia, there were elements of discord within which 
rendered revolution inevitable. 

The assertion of the right of the sovereign to nominate his successor was 
productive of inconvenience in a variety of ways (1) as it constantly brought 
the new monarch into collision with the authorities, who were thus deprived 
of the privilege of election; (2) as it was almost certain to dissatisfy some 
party, and to produce continual feuds, (3) as it led to dissensions and attempts 
to vmdicate the ancient principle, whenever the sovereign, as w'e have seen, 
happened to die intestate; and (4) as it was calculated to perpetuate in par- 
ticular families the inheritance of the patronage and the power of govern- 
ment. But the chief danger arose from the fatal precedent of its interruption, 
which was seized upon with avidity as a justification, on all future changes, 
of those revolutions which so frequently originated within the walls of the 
palace. Alterations had now followed each other so quickly in the jicrsons to 
whom the administration of the government was committi'd, and they were 
conceived so rapidly, and executed with such suddenness and decision, that 
it was no longer surprising to find the imperial authority vested in the morning 
in different hands from those which exercised it the night before. 
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These bold transactions were, of course, founded upon some plausible pre- 
text — the unpopularity of the late mler, the more authentic claims of the 
new, the support of the army, or, perhaps, the rare argument of the national 
will, which it would be mockery to designate public opinion. The overthrow 
of Biron was effected by a combmation of circumstances: the hatred m which 
he was universally held, his cruelty and rapacity, the obscurity of his origin, 
and the fact that he was an alien by birth But the last of these objections 
lay with almost equal force against the young emperor Ivan, and might be 
employed with still greater truth against his father, the duke of Brunswick, 
who, as husband of the regent, exercised considerable influence at court. A 
stronger motive than this was not required to inflame the prejudices of a pow- 
erful section of the nobility, and to yield a satisfactory apology for removing 
the regent and her son, who was not considered a true Russian, from power. 
The project was not slow in arriving at maturity; and the term of authority 
permitted to the guardian of Ivan was, all circumstances considered, ef little 
more duration than that extended to Biron, who held his perilous elevation 
only two-and-twenty days. 

Successful Conspiracy against the Regent 

Those designs against the throne were greatly facilitated by the strange 
conduct of the princess Anna and her husband. Smee they had attained their 
wishes in the government, their behaviour towards each other had undergone 
a most remarkable change. Harmony and confidence seemed to have ceased 
between them; and, no longer acting in concert, but, on the contrary, opposing 
each other by conflicting views, the affairs of the state unavoidably fell into 
perplexity and confusion. The rivalry that had been produced between 
Osterraann and Munich in consequence of the favour shown, in the first 
instance, by the duke to the latter, contributed to increase that disagreement 
in action which was imperceptibly dividing the government mto two parties. 
Ostermann, finding himself displaced to make way for Munich, attached him- 
self still more closely to the duke, for the purpose of supplanting his rival upon 
the first opportunity; while Munich, on the other hand, smarting under the 
mortification he endured by the duke’s repeated refusal of the office he solic- 
ited, sought to ingratiate himself in the good opinion of the regent. The con- 
sequence of this spirit of opposition, fed by the jealousies of those able min- 
isters, was the daily counteraction by one party of the measures projected by 
the other. 

The regent was a woman of serene temper and lenient disposition; she 
regarded seventy with aversion, and always resorted to the prerogative of 
mercy where it was possible she could do so consistently with justice : but her 
desires were so completely thwarted by Ostermann that the public results of 
the administration bore a very different character from that by which they 
would have been distinguished had her own opinions been allowed their 
proper weight. Perhaps it was to this undercurrent of resistance that the 
indifference concerning the government mto which she fell ought to be attrib- 
uteil. But, to whatever cause it might be referred, she gradually neglected 
the duties of her station, and suffered them to be discharged at hazard by the 
advisers of the duke Totally estranging herself from her husband, she 
retired for weeks together from pubhc a&irs, and shut herself up with a 
Countess Mengden, who obtained so great an ascendency over her mind as to 
withdraw her attention almost wholly from the responsibility of her position. 
This circumstance produced considerable dissatisfaction, and heightened the 
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antipathy with which the people regarded the German party that was now 
growmg up at court. The aversion entertained towards foreigners now broke 
out with more violence than ever. It seemed as if the administration of 
affairs had completely passed out of the hands of the Russians. Tlie conven- 
tion that had been formed on the demise of Peter II, by which the supreme 
authority was vested m the coimcil, which was composed almost exclusively 
of members of native families, would have had indirectly the effect of exclud- 
ing strangers from the government; but the evils with which it was pregnant, 
and its immediate interference with the privileges of the empress, led to its 
abrogation. The ascendency of foreigners was then resumed with greater 
force than ever Biron the insolent guardian, Ostermaim the experienced 
politician, and Munich the able commander rose to the summit and swayed 
the destinies of the empire. 

Nor did Ivan himself possess a much better claim to be considered as a 
Russian He was but a remote descendant of the house of Romanov; his 
father was a German prince, his mother the daughter of a German prince; 
and the only member of the imperial house to whom he could refer his lineal 
descent was his grandfather Ivan, stepbrother to Peter I. The family, there- 
fore, that occupied the throne, was almost exclusively of German blood, which 
was rendered still more repugnant to the people by the fact that all the most 
important offices under government were filled by foreigners. There was in 
these circumstances, and in the desire to arrest finally the mfluence of strang- 
em — which appeared to progress with increasing certainty in each successive 
reign — a sufficient ground for protest; and the extraordinary indolence of 
the regent, her utter neglect of state affairs, her discouragement of Russian 
customs, and her lavish patronage of her immediate adherents, who were all 
obnoxious to the people, furnished the ready pretext upon which a plot was 
formed to expel her from the throne. 

The princess Elizabeth, daughter of Peter I, residing at St. Petersburg, 
was the person in favour of whose claims this conspiracy was got up. By 
birth, she was closer to the throne than oithcr the young emperor or the regent; 
and the habits of her life were much more congenial to the feelings of the 
country. She might have preferred her pretensions on the death of Peter II, 
when there was a strong probability that they would have commanded the 
suffrages of the council; but at that time she expressed no desire to enter upon 
the cares of sovereignty, choosing rather to cultivate the repose of a retired 
and tranquil life. Throughout the reign of the empress Anna slic observed 
the same quiet course, kept aloof from politics, and avoiding, as much as 
possible, all intercourse with the great men or distinguished families at court. 
Her conduct was so entirely free irom suspicion that she enjoyed the closest 
intimacy with the empress, who, believing that the princess was averse to the 
toils of power, bestowed her full confidence upon her; and even Biron, who 
distrusted almost everyone about him, never contemplated any measure to 
her prejudice. She enjoyed the immunities of a private person; never made 
any display of her rank in public: and was in truth, as she was m appearance, 
without a party in the country. The only exception to the privacy of her life 
was the attachment she showed for the soldiery, particularly the guards; 
which she did not hesitate to exhibit by frequently standing sponsor for their 
children. 

Yet, although her conduct was so exempt from reproach, the Dolgoruki 
were accused of an intention of placing her upon the throne — an intention 
which they might have entertained without her knowledge or sanction; for 
there was sometimes as much violence committed in forcing the dignity upon 
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unwilling shoulders as in deposing the possessor. That aspiring family fell 
under tne displeasure of Biron, and its members were put to the torture 
towards the close of the year 1739 ; when they confessed that they had planned 
an msurrection, the purpose of which was to carry off the empress, the princess 
Anna, and her husband, to expel the Germans from Russia, to proclaim 
Elizabeth empress, and to bring about a marriage between her and one of the 
Nariskins. This confession might be true, or it might have been wrung from 
the accused by torture, which, in those times, was too often persuasively 
employed to make its victims confess more than the truth, but it was satis- 
factory for the ends of Biron, who, proceeding to capital punishment at once, 
broke one of the victims on the wheel, decapitated three others, and sentenced 
two more to a dungeon for life. 

There is no reason to believe that Elizabeth contemplated any designs 
upon the throne during the reign of the empress Anna, or that the simplicity 
of her general conduct was assumed as a disguise for secret intrigues. The 
project seems to have occurred to her for the first time, when she saw an infant 
emperor consigned to the regency of a foreigner, it was probably strengthened 
afterwards, when the guardianship of the child was transferred to its parents, 
one of whom was a German by birth, and the other by descent; and it reached 
its maturity when she heard it reported currently that the regent intended to 
have herself declared empress on her birthday in the following December, 
1741, and to establish the succession in the line of her daughters. This intel- 
ligence, which every day obtained fresh credit at court, imparted a new aspect 
to the question. It was no longer to bo considered a choice between lineal and 
indirect descendants of the house of Romanov, but between a sovereign who 
should be chosen by the electors and one who was resolved to usurp by force 
what she could not legitimately obtain. 

The discontent of the people, the inconsistent bearing of the regent, and 
the favourable disposition for a change which began to be developed in mflu- 
ontial quaiters, seemed to sanction the act of revolution, and to invoke Eliz- 
abeth from her retirement to fulfil its ends. Personally, she stood alone, she 
had never drawn around her any powerful friends; she had never mixed in 
the court feuds; and her whole reliance was upon the temper and accidents of 
the time. But it was not forgotten in her calculations that the individual who 
is the representative of a principle acquires at once all the power which the 
cause he espouses can confer, and that he is sure to be sustained by a party for 
the promotion of their own objects, although he might be destitute of support 
in the attempt to advance his own. 

Lestoeq, the physician and favourite of the princess, was the mainspring 
of the plot. It was by his advice that the 3 nterprise was undertaken, and it 
was almost solely by his perseverance that.it was prosecuted. He first 
addressed himself to the guards, who were indrudually devoted to the princess. 
The earliest confidants of his schemes were Grunstein, a broken merchant, who 
was then a corporal in the Preobrajenski guards, and Schwartz, a trumpeter. 
Through the agency of these persons, to whom ho promised large rewards, 
Lestoeq succeeded m gaining over to his views a strong party of the soldiery. 
M. de la Ohetardie, the French ambassador resident at St. Petersburg, readily 
engaged in the conspiracy, acting, no doubt, under the sanction of his court, 
whose policy it was to convulse the Russian government by any means m its 
power, m the hope of ultimately effecting a disunion between that cabinet and 
the Austrian emperor. Prom that minister Lestoeq procured the sums of 
money that were necessary to carry forward his plans, which now proceeded 
with rapidity. 
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But Elizabeth, who had entered into the project with reluctance, regai-dod 
its progress with fear, and was as anxious to postpone the catastrophe as 
Lestocq was eager for its aceomphsliment This produced delays which were 
nearly fatal The soldiers, entrusted with a secret of too much magnitude 
for persons in their condition, could not long preserve the confidence that was 
reposed in them; and at last the design began to be rumoured abroad. It 
even reached the oars of the regent, who, possessed by some unaccountable 
infatuation, treated it with the utmost carelessness She cither did not 
believe in its truth, or lulled herself into security by depending upon the 
fidelity of her friends. Unmoved by the danger that thi’catened her, she con- 
cealed from her husband the information she had received; for which, when 
it was too late to retrace her steps, he afterwards severely censured her. 
Ostermann, who was early made aware of the proceedings of the conspirators, 
warned the regent of her danger, and entreated her to take some decisive 
measmes to avert it' and the British ambassador, detecting, probably, the 
insidious hand of France, predicted her destruction in vain. Her facile nature 
still Imgered inactive, until at last she received an anonymous letter, in which 
she was strongly admonished of the perils by which she was surrounded. A 
more energetic mind would have acted unhesitatingly upon these repeated 
proofs of the approaching insurrection; but Anna, still clinging to the side of 
mercy, instead of seizing upon the ringleaders, who were known to her, and 
quieting at once the apprehensions of her advisers, read the whole contents 
of the letter in open court m the presence of Elizabeth, and stated the nature 
of the reports that had reached her Elizabeth, of course, protested her 
ignorance of the whole business, burst into a flood of tears, and asserted her 
innocence with such a show of sincerity that the regent was peifectly satisfied, 
and took no further notice of the matter. 

This occurred on the 4th of December, 1741. Lestocq had previously 
appointed the day of the consecration of the waters, the 6th of .January, 1742, 
for Elizabeth to make her public appearance at the head of the guards, 'to issue 
declarations setting forth her claims upon the throne, and to cause herself to 
be proclaimed. But the proceedings that had taken place m the court (leter- 
mined him to hasten his plans. Now that the vigilance of the court Avas 
awakened, he knew that his motions Avould be watched, and that the affair 
did not admit of any further delay. Ho aiipliod himself, accordingly, with 
redoubled vigilance, to the business of collecting and oiganismg the partisans 
of the princess, continued to bribe them with French gold, and, when every- 
thing was prepared, he again impressed upon his mistress tlie urgent necessity 
of decision. He pointed out to her that the guards, upon whose assistance 
she chiefly lelied, were under orders to march f(,r Bweden, and that in a short 
time all would be lost. She was still, however, timid and doubtful of the 
result, when tho_ artful Lestocq drew a card from his pocket, which represented 
her on one side in the habit of a nun, and on the other with a crown upon her 
head — askmg her which fate she preferred, adding that the choice depended 
upon herself, and upon the promptitude with which she employed the passing 
moment. This argmnent succeeded; she consented to place herself in his 
hands, and, remembering the succe.ss that had attended the midnight revolu- 
tion that consigned Biion to banishment, he appointed the following night 
the 5th of December, for the execution of his plan — undertaking the prmcitiai 
pait himself, in the hope of the honours that were to be hea])(‘d iiiioii him in 
the event of success 

When the hour arrived Elizabeth again betrayed irresolution, but Lestocii 
overcame her fears, and after having made a solemn vow before the crucifix 
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that no blood should be shed in the attempt, she put on the order of St Cath- 
erine, and placing herself m a sledge, attended by Lestocq and her chamber- 
lain, she drove to the barracks of the Preobrajenski guards. When she arrived 
at this point, she advanced towards the soldiers on foot, holding the cross in 
her hand; and, addressing them in a speech of some length, justified the 
grounds on which she advanced her claims to the throne; reminded them that 
she was the daughter of Peter the Great; that she had been illegally deprived 
of the succession; that a foreign child wielded the imperial sceptre; and that 
foreigners were advanced, to the exclusion of native Russians, to the highest 
offices in the state. A considerable number of the guards had been previously 
prepared for this proceeding by bribes and promises, and inflammatorj’’ liquors 
were distributed amongst them to heighten their zeal. With the exception 
of a few, who would not violate their duty and who were, in consequence, 
manacled by the remainder, the whole body responded to the address with 
enthusiasm. 

They now_ proceeded to the palace of the emperor and his parents, pressing 
into their train everybody they met on the way, to prevent their object from 
being betrayed; and, forcing the sentries at the gates, obtained easy admit- 
tance to the sleeping apartments of the regent and the duke, whom they 
dragged, unceremoniously, and without affording them time to dress, out of 
their beds, and conveyed to the palace of Elizabeth, where they confined 
them under a strong guard. The infant Ivan, miconscious of the misery that 
awaited him, was enjoying a gentle slumber during this scene of violence; 
and when he awoke he was carried, in a similar manner, to the place where 
his imhappy parents were immured. On the same night the principal [Persons 
connected with the government were seized in the same way, and thrown into 
prison.' Amongst them v/ere Lewis Ernest of Brunswick, tne brother of the 
duke, Ostermann, and Munich. 

This revolution was as rapid and complete as that which deprived Biron 
of the regency, and was effected by a similar stealthy proceeding in the silence 
of the night. Early on the following morning, the inhabitants were called 
uiioii to take the oath of fealty to Elizabeth But they were accustomed to 
those sudden movements in the palace; and before the day was concluded 
the shouts of the intoxicated soldiery announced that the people had con- 
finned, by the usual attestation of allegiance, the authority of the empress ‘ 
A manifesto was immediately issued, which contained the following state- 
ment: 

The empress Anna having nominated the grandson of her sister, a child 
born into the world only a few weeks before the empress’s death, as successor 
to the throne; during the minority of whom various persons had conducted 
the administration of the empire in a manner highly miquitous, whence dis- 
tuibances had arisen both within the country and out of it, and probably in 
time still greater might arise, therefore all the faithful subjects of Elizabeth, 
both in spiritual and temporal stations, particularly the regiments of the life- 
guards, had unanimously invited her, for the prevention of all the mischievous 
consequences to bo apprehended, to take possession of the throne of her father 
as nearest by right of birth; and that she had accordingly resolved to yield to 
tliis universal request of her faithful subjects, by taking possession of her 
inheritance derived from her parents, the emperor Peter I and the empress 
Catherine 

' It. IS said tliat. wlien the infant Ivan heard the shouts of the soldiers in front of the palace, 
he endeavouied to imitate their vociferations, when Elizabeth exclaimed, “Poor babe’ thou 
kiiowest not that thou art joining in the noise that is raised at thy undoing ” 
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Shortly after this another manifesto appeared, in which Elizabeth grounded 
her legitimacy on the will of Catherine I. As the statements in this document 
respecting the right of inheritance are singular in themselves, and as they 
illustrate in a very remarkable degree the irregularity with which the question 
of the succession was suffered to be treated, the passage touching upon those 
points appears to be worthy of preservation. It will be seen, upon reference 
to previous facts, that these” statements are highly coloured to suit the demands 
of the occasion. After some preliminaiies, the manifesto proceeds to observe, 
that on the demise of Peter II, whom she (Elizabeth) ought to have succeeded, 
Anna was elected through the machinations of Osterteann; and afterwards, 
when the sovereign was attacked by a mortal distemper, the same Ostermann 
appointed as successor the son of Prmce Antony Ulrich of Brunswick and the 
princess of Mecklenburg, a child only two months old, who had not the slightest 
claim by inheritance to the Russian throne; and, not content with this, he 
added, to the prejudice of Elizabeth, that after Ivan’s death the princes after- 
wards born of the said prince of Brunswick and the princess of Mecklenburg 
should succeed to the Russian throne; whereas even the parents themselves 
had not the slightest right to that throne. That Ivan was, therefore, by the 
machinations of Ostermann and Mimich, confirmed emperor in October, 1740; 
and because the several regiments of guards, as well as the marching regi- 
ments, were under the command of Munich and the father of Ivan, and con- 
sequently the whole force of the empire was in the hands of those two persons, 
the subjects w'erc compelled to take the oath of allegiance to Ivan. That 
Antony Ulrich and his spouse had afterwards broken tins ordinance, to which 
they themselves had sworn; had forcibly seized upon the administration of 
the empire; and Anna had resolved, oven in the lifetime of her son Ivan, to 
place herself upon the throne as empress. That, in order, then, to prevent all 
dangerous consequences from these proceedings, Elizabeth hatl ascended the 
throne, and of her own imperial grace had oidered the iirincoss with her son 
and daughter to set out for their native country. 

Such were the arguments upon which Elizabeth attemjitnd to justify her 
seizure of the throne. With what sincerity slic fulfilloil the act of grace 
towards the regent and her family, expressed in the last sentence, will be si'en 
hereafter. 


EIjIZABETH PETROVNA (1741-1762 A.D.) 

The revolution which elevated Elizabeth to the throne and the circum- 
stances which preceded that elevation were in every respect remarkable. She 
had no claun to the dignity, either by birth or by the regulation m regard to 
the succession introduced by the innovating Peter. Elizabeth was the younger 
daughter of Peter: Anna, who had been married to the duke of Holstein, was 
the elder; and though this princess was dead, she left a son, the representa- 
tive of her rights, who, as we shall hereafter perceive, did ultimately reign as 
Peter III. The right of primogeniture, indeed, had, in the regulation to 
which we have alluded, been set aside, and the choice, pure and simple, of the 
reigning potentate substituted; but the infant Peter had the additional claim 
of being expressly indicated in the will of Catherine I. These claims, however, 
had been utterly disregarded when Anna, duchess of Courland and daughter 
of Ivan, brother of Peter I, had been raised by a faction to the throne. On 
the death of this empress without issue, Peter, as we have seen, was again 
overlooked, through the ambition rather of an individual than of a faction — 
the bloodthirsty Biron. 
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Ivan, the son of Anna, had been preferred to his mother, who had been 
married to Prince ^tony Ulrich of Brunswick, and no doubt could be enter- 
tained that the object of Biron, in prevailmg on the empress to nominate the 
child, was to retain the supreme power in his own hands as regent. We have 
seen by what means his ruin was elfected, what circumstances accompanied 
the regency of the duchess Anna, mother of the youthful emperor, and how, 
by a similar revolution, Anna herself was replaced by the princess Elizabeth. 

That Ivan had no other right to the throne than that conferred by the will 
of the empress Anna, was one of the pretexts which Elizabeth employed to 
prove the validity of her own title That will, m the manifesto published 
three days after the revolution, was insinuated — probably with great truth 
— to have been irregularly obtained; but 
in either case it was of no validity, since 
the right of Elizabeth was asserted to be 
superior even to that of the former em- 
press. But the instrument was a tissue of 
sophistry. Though she had been placed 
on the throne by about three hundred 
soldiers, she did not hesitate to affirm that 
the revolution had been effected at the 
demand of all her subjects. In ostenta- 
tiously displaying her clemency, in pro- 
claiming that she had sent back the 
parents of Ivan to their own country, with 
all the honours due to their station, she 
was eg^ually insincere. Both passed their 
lives in captivity, and were transferred 
fiom one fortress to another, according to 
her capnee or Jealousy. Until his eighth 
year Ivan was permitted to remain with 
them, but, apprehensive lest his mind (i 709 -i 76 - 3 ) 

should be taught ambition, he was con- 
signed to solitary confinement first in the fortress of Oranienburg, next in that 
of Schlusselburg. In one respect his fate was worse than that of his parents 
they died in the course of nature^ , he, as we shall hereafter perceive, perished 
by violence 

One of Elizabeth’s first cares was to punish the men who had, during the 
former reigns, kept her from the throne — those especially who had assisted 
the regent Anna in overturning the power of Biron, and had instigated her 
afterwards to seize the throne. All were condemned to death; but the new 
empress was not a woman of blood, and the sentence was commuted into per- 
petual banishment. Ostermann, Munich, Golovkin, Mengden, Lovenwold, 
driven from a power scarcely less than supreme and from riches almost inex- 
haustible, were forced to earn their own subsistence in the wilds of Siberia. 
Munich opened a school The hand which had conquered the Turks, which 
had given a king to Poland, was employed in tracing mathematical figures for 
children. 

If Elizabeth could punish, she could also reward. The surgeon, Lestocq, 
was made head physician of the court, president of the college of the faculty, 
and privy councillor, with a magnificent income. The company of grenadiers 
who had raised her to the throne were all declared noble, and the common 

* The mother died in childbed, 1746 , the father survived until 1780. 
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soldiers ranked in future as lieutenants. But under a despotic government 
there is little security for the great, least of all for those whom capricious 
favour Jias exalted. Presummg on his services, the ambition of Lestocq 
urged him to demand higher preferment, and he had the mortification to be 
refused. Nor was this all- by his arrogance he offended the most powerful 
favourites of Elizabeth, especially the grand chancellor Bestuzhev, who had 
been the minister of Anna, and, m seven years after the revolution, ho was 
exiled to a fortress in the government of Archangel Exile, in shoit, was per- 
petual m this reign. The empress vowed that no culprit should suffer death; 
but death would often have been preferable to the punishments which wore 
inflicted. Torture, the knout, slitting of the tongue, and other chastisements 
— so cruel that the sufferer frequently died in consequence — were not spared 
even females. 

Soon after her accession a conspiracy was discovered, the object of which 
was the restoration of young Ivan The conspirators, v/ho were encouraged by 
a foreign minister, were seized, severely chastised, and sent into exile. Among 
them was a court beauty, whose charms had long given umbrage to the 
czarina, and we may easily conceive that the revenge was doubly sweet 
which could at once destroy the rebel and the rival. But the number of these 
victims was small, compared with that which was consigned to unknown 
dungeons, and doomed to pass the rest of life in hopeless despondency A¥itli 
all her humanity, Elizabeth suffered that most inquisitorial court, the secret 
chancery, to subsist, and the denunciations which were laid bcloro it were 
received as unphcitly as the clearest evidence in other tribunals. 

Foreign Affam ( -1'} 57 AD) 

In her foreign policy this empress seems scarcely to have had an object 
Averse to business, and fond of pleasure, she allowed her mimstcis, especially 
Bestuzhev, to direct the operations of the wars in which she was engaged, and 
to conduct at will the diplomacy of the empire. Her first enemy was Bweden 
That power demanded the restitution of Finland, and was refused; hostilities 
which, indeed, had commenced at the instigation of France during the last 
.reign, were resumed, but they were prosecuted with little vigour by the Swedes. 
The valour of the nation appeared to have died with their hero, Charles XII. 
So unfortunate were their arms that, by the Treaty of Nystad, in 1721, and 
that of Abo, m 1743, Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, Ingernianland, Viborg, anti 
Kexholm passed under the domination of Russia 

Still worse than the loss of their possessions was the influence thencefor- 
ward exercised over the court ol Stockholm by that of St. Petersburg. In 
vain did Sweden endeavour to moderate the exactions of the empress by 
electing the duke of Holstein, her nephew, successor to the throne of the Goths- 
the Treaty of Abo was not the less severe. It is, indeed, true that the intelli- 
gence of this election did not reach St Petersburg until Elizabeth herself, who 
was resolved never to marry,* had already nominated Duke Peter as her own 
successor; but she ought to have received in a better spirit a step designed as 
an act of homage to herself 

Had Elizabeth known her own interests, she would never have engaged in 
the celebrated war which during so many years shook all Europe to its centre 
But, in the first place, she affected much commiseration for the Polish king, 
whose Saxon dominions were invaded by the Prussians, and whom she called 

^ She IS said to have been privately married to a singer , but this is doubtful. What is cer- 
tain IS that her lovers were as numerous after as before the alleged union. 
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her ally. In the second, she was evidentl}'" actuated by a personal antipathy 
to Frederick, and whoever were his enemies were sure to be her allies. It would, 
however, be wrong to suppose that personal feeling alone was her sole motive 
for interfering in a foreign war. There can be no doubt that even at this early 
period, and indeed long before this peiiod, the mmisters of Russia had cast a 
longing eye on the possessions of Poland 

Courland and Semigallia, though nominally dependent on the Polish crown, 
weie m reahty provinces of Russia. They had been lost to Poland through 
the maniage ot Anna, niece ot Peter I, to Kettler, sovereign of the duchy. 
Though she had no issue; though Ferdmand, the successor of Kettler, was also 
childless; though the Polish diet contended, with justice, that the fief was 
revertible to the republic, Anna was resolved that its future destiny should 
be changed. Under the pretext of certain pecuniary claims, the Russian 
troops overran the territory; and the states were compelled to elect Biron, 
the parent of the empress, to the vacant dignity After the fall of that unprin- 
cipled adventurer, the states, disgusted with Russian preponderance, had 
ventured to unite their suffrages in favour of Charles, son of Frederick Augus- 
tus III king of Poland; but Frederick durst not sanction the election until he 
had obtained the permission ot the empress Elizabeth. She could, for once, 
well afford to be generous; and Duke Charles was suffered to take possession 
of the dignity. And, while on this subject, we may so far anticipate events as 
to add that Peter III, successor of Elizabeth, refused to admit the rights of 
Charles, whom he expelled from the duchy, and that Catherine II incorporated 
it with her dominions. That Elizabeth herself had the ambitious views of 
her father, in reference not only to Courland but to other provinces, is certain, 
and, as we have already observed, one of her motives for engaging in the great 
European contest was the prospect of ulterior advantages. The pretext of 
iuccourmg an ally was sufficient to justify, in the eyes of Europe, the march 
of her .armies. In this respect, her policy was macchiavellian enough. But 
to her the war was an imprudent one, whatever her views, the tune was not 
yet arrived when they could be fully executed. Nor were the events always 
honourable to the military glory of the empire. The reason is generally and, 
perhaps, justly assigned to the partiality of the grand duke Peter, the heir 
jiresumptivc, for the Prussian monarch — a partiality so great as to be inex- 
plicable. The Russuon generals, however anxious to win the favour of their 
sovereign, still more the honours of successful waifare, were yet loth to incur 
the dislike of Peter: hence the operations were indecisive; and success, when 
gained, was not puisued. 

Antecedents of tlie Future Peter III 

Charles Peter Ulrich, duke of Holstein Gottorp, whom Elizabeth had 
nornmated her successor, who had embraced the Greek religion, and who, at 
his baptism, had received the name of Peter Fedorovitch, had arrived at St. 
Petersburg mimediately after her accession. He was then in his fourteenth 
year. The education of this unfortunate prmce was neglected; and the 
cause must be attiibuted alike to his own aversion to study and to the indif- 
forcnco of the empress. Mihtaiy exercises were the only occupation for which 
li(! had any relish, and in them he was indulged. At the palace of Oranien- 
liauin, with which his aunt had presented him, he passed the months of his 
absence from court — a period of freedom for which he always sighed. As 
Ills recollections were German, so also were his affections He had little 
respect for those over whom he was one day to reign . instead of native, he 
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surrounded himself with young German officers. His addiction to such 
exercises became a passion, and was doubtless one of the causes that so strongly 
indisposed him to more serious and more important pursuits. 

But it was not the only cause. In his native province he had probably 
learned to admire another propensity, common enough in his time — that 
of hard drinking; and it was not likely to be much impaired in such a country 
as Russia. His potations, which w'ere frequent and long, were encouraged by 
his companions; and, in a few years, he became a complete bacchanalian. 
If we add that both he and they indulged in gratifications still more criminal — 
in licentious amours — we shall not hesitate to believe the charge of profligacy 
with which he has been assailed. Whether the empress was for some time 
privy to his excesses has been disputed; but probabihty affirms that she was, 
and that, by conniving at these ignoble pursuits, her policy was to keep him 
at a distance from the affairs of state. In this base purpose she was, from 
motives sufficiently obvious, zealously assisted by her ministers, especially by 
Bestuzhev. Profligate as was the grand duke, he was displeased with this 
state of restramt; and he sometimes complained of it with a bitterness that 
was sure to be exaggerated by the spies whom they had placed near him. 


The Future Catherine II Appears 

The empress paid little attention to the reports concerning him. Her pur- 
pose was to disqualify him for governmg, to render him too contemptible to be 
dreaded; nor was she much offended with his munnurs. That purpose was 
gained; for Peter had the reputation of being at once ignorant, vicious, and 
contemptible. In a country so fertile m revolutions, where unprincipled 
adventurers were ever ready to encourage the discontent of anyone likely to 
disturb the existing order of things, this reputation was one of the surest safe- 
guards of Elizabeth’s throne. She no longer feared that he would be made 
the tool of the designing, and she secretly exulted in the success of a policy 
which Macchiavelli himself would have admired Nor did she prove herself 
unworthy of that great master in the refined hypocrisy which made her repre- 
sent her nephew as a prince of hopeful talents. But even she blushed at some 
of his irregularities; and, in the view of justifying him, had furnished him with 
a wife. Her choice was unfortunate; it was Sophia Augusta, daughter of the 
prince of Anhalt-Zerbst, who, on her conversion to the Greek faith — a neces- 
sary preliminary to her marriage — had received the baptismal name of 
Catherine. 

This union was entitled to the more attention as in its consequences it 
powerfully affected not only the whole of Russia but the whole of Europe. 
Shortly before its completion Peter was seized with the smallpox, which left 
hideous traces on his coimtena,nce. The sight of him is said so far to have so 
affected Catherine that she fainted away But, though she was only in her 
sixteenth year, ambition had already over her more influence than the tender 
passion, and she smothered her repugnance. Unfortunately, the personal 
qualities of the husband were not of a kind to remove the ill impression; if he 
bore her any affection, which appears doubtful, his manners were mde, even 
vulgar; and she blushed for him whenever they met in general society What 
was still worse, she soon learned to despise his understanding; and it required 
little penetration to foresee that, whatever might be his title after Elizabeth’s 
death, the power must rest with Catherine. Hence the courtiers in general 
were more assiduous in their attentions to her than to hi m — a circumstance 
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which did not much dispose him for the better. Finding no charms in his 
new domestic circle, he naturally turned to his boon companions; his orgies 
became frequent, and Catherine was completely neglected. Hence her indif- 
ference was exchanged into absolute dislike. 

The contrast between their characters exhibited itself in their conduct. 
While he was thus earning contempt for himself, she was assiduously strength- 
ening_ her party. She had the advantage — we should rather say the curse — 
of being directed by a wily mother, who had accompanied her into Russia, 
and whose political intrigues were so notorious that at length she was ordered 
by the empress to retmn into Germany. The grand duchess, however, had 
been too well tutored to suffer much by her mother’s departure; and she 
prosecuted her purpose with an ardour that would have done honour to a 
better cause. 

So long as the German princess remained at court, the conduct of Catherine 
was outwardly decorous; but now less restramt was observable in her behav- 
iour. She was httle deterred by the fear of worldly censure, in a court where 
the empress herself was anything but a model of chastity; and her marital 
fidelity soon came to be more than doubtful. 


Court Intrigues , the Death of Elizabeth >( 176S AD ) 

That, in concert with several Russian nobles, of whom Bestuzhev was the 
chief, Catherine meditated the exclusion of her husband from the throne and 
the elevation of herself as regent during the minority of her son Paul, is a fact 
that can no longer be disputed. Hence the criminal condescension of the 
chancellor to the views of Catherine; hence his efforts to prevail on the empress 
to nominate the inlant Paul as her successor The indiscretion of the grand 
duke, who was no favourite with anybody, his frequent complamts of the 
tutelage in which he was held; his bursts of indignation at his exclusion from 
the councils of the empire — were carefully related to his aunt, with such 
exaggeration as were most likely to destroy the last traces of the liagering 
regard she bore him All, indeed, who had been the friends of Catherine, all 
who had shared m the confidence of the minister, might well contemplate 
with alarm the succession of one that had vowed revenge against the partisans 
of both Besides, the contempt which Peter felt, and which he seldom hesi- 
tated to express, for the Russian people, rendered his succession far from 
agreeable to them. 

Thus, when, in 1757, Apraxin, field marshal of the Russian forces, 
invaded Prussia, took Memel, and, near Jagerndorf, obtained a brilliant 
victory over the troops of Frederick, yet, as if defeated, mstantly fell back 
upon Courland, the cause was something more than the fear of offend- 
mg Peter. This retrograde movement surprising, as well it might, both 
the empress and her people, Apraxm was placed under arrest, and the 
command of the army bestowed on another general He was tried for 
the crime, but absolved — a result still more surprising tq men who regarded 
merely the surface of thmgs. The reason was that the grand-chancellor, 
Bestuzhev, had secretly ordered the marshal to retreat, and was, of course, 
his protector in the trial It was not to please the heir-presumptive of 
the crown, whose blind adoration of the Prussian kmg was so well known, 
that Bestuzhev despatched the secret Order for Apraxm to retreat it was 
that the chiefs of the army, of whom many were his creatures, might be 
ready to join in effecting the revolution which was meditated. But the 
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ambitious minister, presuming on the distaste which his imperial mistress 
generalljr showed for affairs, and still more on her bodily indisposition, which 
at this time placed her life in danger, proceeded too rapidly. His intrigues 
were discovered; his letter to the marshal was produced; he was deprived 
of all his power; and Peter had the joy of seeing him exiled. 

The general who succcodi d Apiaxm obtained advantages over the Prussian 
monarch, which had never been contemplated by his predecessor. But though 
he took Konigsberg, placed most of Prussia under contiibution, and dpf(;ated 
the Prussian army in a decisive engagement, he, too, was unwilling to irritate 
beyond forgiveness the heir of the empire, espociall;^ as the reports which 
daily reached him of Elizabeth’s health convmced him tliat the succession 
was not far distant. Under the pretext of illness, he demanded leave to 
retire. His successor, Soltikov (not, i/e may be sure, the favourite of that 
name), was still more successful. Frederick was defeated in one of the best 
contested battles of this famous war; Berlin was taken, and Kolberg reduced 
after a vigorous siege. The news of this last success reached the empress, 
but she was no longer capable of deriving satisfaction from it. Much to her 
honour, she withstood all the solicitations of the intriguers who wished to 
exclude her nephew and to place Paul on the throne, under the regency of his 
mother She died on the 5th day of January, 1762 ^ 

Spread of Art, Literature, and Education under Elizabeth 

The empress Elizabeth had a passion for building; Peter tlie Groat’s sum- 
mer palace and even the empiess Anna’s winter palace appeared to her small 
and confined. Upon the site of the latter she began to build the present 
edifices; ‘luring her reign was also built the vast, elegant, and beautiful palace 
at Tsarskoi Selo; the palace of Oranienbaum was reconstructed, and the fine 
churches of the Smolni convent, of Vladimirskaia and of Nicholas Morskoi 
(in St. Petersburg) were also erected. Some handsome private houses were 
built by Elizabeth’s noblemen, and m general St. Petersburg, which had not long 
before been a desert place, consisting chiefly of wooden houses, became greatly 
embellished, the palace quay, as may be seen from drawings and engravings 
of the time, already showed a continuous row of huge stone edifices. 

Of course all these buildings cost cnonnous sums which led private persons 
into debt and the government into superfluous expenditure, but it is impos- 
sible not to observe that there was to be seen m this luxury an artistic quality 
which had never bcfoic existed The finest edifices of that period form a 
special style, which after temporary neglect is now beginning to be imitati'd, 
the creator of this style in Russia was Count Rastrelh — a foreigner, of whom, 
however, Russia has the right to speak The palaces and churches built by 
Rastrelh meiit description, and although painf.ing at that time did not repre- 
sent a very high standard, yet the ceilings painted in accordance with the 
fashion of the day, with bouquets of flowers and mythological goddesses, even 
now attract the attention of artists. The grandees gave high prices for pic- 
tures by foreign masters; their houses became distinguished not only for 
their handsome facades but also for the comfort of their interior arrangements; 
it would hardly be possible, for instance, to imagine anything more nobly 
elegant than the house of the chancellor Vorontzov (now the corps des Paijes ). 

All these beautiful architectural productions, and likewise tliose of music 
and painting, were for the greater part the work of foreign artists — visitors to 
Russia; but under their influence Russian artists were formed and taste 
developed. The church of Nicholas Morskoi was built by a pupil of Rastrelli. 
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The almost daily theatrical representations produced at court gave rise to the 
idea of organising similar representations at the corps des Cadets. The empress 
took a lively interest in them, she often assisted at them and lent her diar- 
monds for the women’s costumes. In their turn these representations could 
not but assist the development of a taste for the stage, for dramatic art and 
literature in general and from amongst the number of cadet actors not a 
few became well-known writers, as for instance Beketov, Kheraskov, and 
Sumarokov. 

_ We must dwolHor a few moments on Sumarokov — a man who in his time 
enjoyed an extensive literary reputation and secured for Inmself the appella- 
tion of Father of the Russian Stage. The love of literature, and especially 
of the stage, was already developed in Sumarokov when he was in the corps 
des Cadets; when he was afterwards made aide-de-camp to Razumovski, he 
coidd almost daily assist at operas and ballets. At that period he read with 
avidity the dramatic authors then in fashion. Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, 
and Molidre became his idols; he decided to try to umtate them m his own 
native language, then very imdeveloped, and in 1747 he wrote a tragedy, the 
ChoTxsts. 

It was not the merits of this work, which were very insignificant, but the 
unwonteclness of the appearance of an oiiginal Russian tragedy, and besides 
that the fact of its being in verse, that so astounded and enraptured his con- 
temporaries that they proclaimed Sumarokov the “Russian Racine”, encour- 
aged by such a success he wrote a second and yet, a third tragedy; he took up 
comedy (for which he had hardly any more vocation) and m fact wTote a 
whole repertory, there were, however, no actors; because neither in St Peters- 
burg nor m Moscow did there any longer exist such companies and such theatres 
as wore begun in the time of Peter 

Meanwhile, far away from both capitals, in Taroslav there was formed, 
almost of itself without any commands or even any encouragement being given, 
a Russian dramatic company which is indissolubly bound up with the name 
of Volkov. Theodore Volkov was the son of a merchant and had been edu- 
cated 111 the laroslav seminary, where, following the example of the Academy 
of Kiev, and others, representations of a spiritual or religious character were 
given They produced a great impression upon the young merchant; when 
later on he managed to get to St Petersburg and saw on the stage of the corps 
des Cadets a dramatic representation given with scenery, lighting, and mechan- 
ical contrivances, Volkov was stupefied with rapture and astonishment Being 
to the highest degree sensitive to every artistic impression, bemg a painter, a 
musician, and a sculptor — all self-taught — Volkov was also endued with 
that constancy and patience without which even gifted natures do not attain 
to any results Volkov studied the matenal side of scenic art to the smallest 
details — that is, the arrangement of the machmery, of the scenes, etc ; 
when he returned to laroslav he asked his parents, with whom he lived, to let 
him have an empty tanner’s shed ; there he arranged a pit and a stage, and 
making up a company of young merchants like himself, sons of citizens and 
clerks, gave representations which aroused the enthusiasm of all the specta- 
tors. The intelligent and practical Volkov, seeing how the population of 
laroslav flocked to his representations, named a price for them — a fi.ve 
kopeck piece for the first rows — and thus little by little he amassed a sum 
with which in 1752 he was able to build a general public theatre with room 
for one thousand spectators 

The taste for the stage had meanwhile greatly spread in St Petersburg, in 
various private houses dramatic representations were given at evening par- 
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ties; it was therefore not surprising that the Taroslav theatre soon began to 
be talked of. The empress invited Volkov to come to St Petersburg with his 
company, as she wished to see lus representations given on the stage of the 
court theatre. She was remarkably pleased with them, and four years later 
issued an ukase for the establishment of a public theatre. The first director 
of this theatre and almost the only dramatic writer was Sumarokov, accord- 
ing to the testimony of contemporaries Volkov was one of its most talented 
actors and his friend and fellow worker Dmitrievski a groat artist. 

We must here speak of another still more remarkable Russian native 
genius — Lomonosov. It is well Icnown how, when he was a youth of six- 
teen, devoured by a thirst for knowledge, he secretly left the paternal roof 
and made his way on foot from Kholmogori to Moscow. How unattractive 
must life and learning have appeared to him in those early days! “Having 
only one altyn (a three-kopeck piece) a day for salary, it was impossible for 
him to spend more on food than a halfpenny a day for bread and a halfpenny 
worth of kvass (a kind of beer or mead) ; the rest had to go for paper, books, 
and other necessities ” Tims he described his life in the Zaikonospaskvi 
Ecclesiastical Academy to Ivan Shuvalov and concluded with the following 
words : “ I hved thus for five years and did not abandon science ! ” Theodore 
Prokopovitch, when he was already an old man, visited the Moscow academy 
a few years before his death; he noticed Lomonosov there and praised him 
for his laboriousness and Icammg. In 1737 Lomonosov was sent abroad to 
perfect himself and placed himself under the surveillance of tlie then famous 
scholar, Wolff, who, while despising him for his disorderly life, spoke with 
respect of his capacities and success in study. Lomonosov followed the 
lectures of the German professors and amused himself with the German 
students The news of Minikh’s gi’eat victories and the takmg of Khotin 
reached him, his patriotic feelings wore aroused, and he wrote an ode. Wlien 
the verses were received in St. Petersburg everyone was struck with their 
harmony, and when Lomonosov returned from Germany in the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign his reputation as a poet had already preceded him — the 
more he wrote the gi-eater his fame became. Poetry, however, was not 
Lomonosov’s strongest point, and verses do not occupy a quarter of his 
entire works _ His mmd worked even more than his imagination, and liis 
scholarly writings are strikmg m their variety. He composed a grammar of 
the Russian language from which several generations have learned; he laid 
down rules of versification, the foundation of which are even now recognised 
by everyone; he wrote on chemistry, physics, astronomy, metallurgy, geology; 
he composed a Russian history, wrote a hypothesis concerning the great 
learned expeditions and memoranda bearmg on questions of the state (as for 
instance measures for mcreasmg and maintaming the population in Russia) : 
in fact, Lomonosov’s extraordinary intellect .seemed to touch upon every 
branch of mental activity. He was made a member of the St. Petersburg 
Academy of Sciences, but there the German element reigned supreme and 
Lomonosov was one of those who, while venerating the work of Peter the 
Great and the European learning introduced by him, yet was oppressed by 
foreign tutorage and took offence when the Germans put forward their own 
countrymen to the detriment of meritorious Russians. Continual disputes 
and quarrels arose between Lomonosov and his fellow members; nor, being 
of a very impetuous and obstinate nature, was Lomonosov always in the 
right. His rough and sharp measures frequently led him into quarrels even 
outside the academy, for instance with his literary brethren, Frediakovski 
and Sumarokov. All this might greatly have injured Lomonosov, but for- 
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tunately for him he possessed powerful protectors in the persons of Count 
Worontzov and Count Razumovski, who liked to show favour to the first 
Russian scholar and poet 

But the strongest, truest, and most constant of his protectors was Ivan 
Shuvalov. Shuvalov had many defects — his character was weak, lazy, and 
careless; but he nevertheless represented one of the most consolatory tj^iss 
of his epoch* strong, energetic types were not uncommon in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, but gentle, benevolent, mdulgent natures were rarely 
to be met with. Shuvalov was not captivated by clamorous deeds, like the 
men of Peter’s time, but by the peaceful progress of science and art. Therefore 
if the weakness of his character made him an instrument for the ambitious 
» designs of his cousm, his heartfelt sympathies drew him towards Lomonosov, 
of whom he naturally learned much and — what is of more importance — 
with whom he devised means for the spread of education in Russia. The 
result of these deliberations was a vast plan for the establishment of schools 
throughout the governments, and finally of a university in Moscow. The 
establishment of a university seemed of the first necessity, as it was to furnish 
Russia with teachers; this had been Peter’s mtention with regard to the 
academy, but it had not been fulfilled. In his report to the senate upon 
this subject, Shuvalov wrote that it would be desirable to appoint a “suffi- 
cient number of worthy men of the Russian nationality, acquainted with the 
sciences, to spread education in distant parts among the common people, so 
that thus superstition, dissent, and other like heresies proceeding from ignorance 
might be destroyed.” The senate approved Shuvalov’s proposition and in 
1755 the University of Moscow was founded 

We have given as just and complete a picture of the period of the empress 
Elizabeth as is possible in view ot the scarcity of mfonnation obtamable con- 
cerning many circumstances of that time Elizabeth left behmd her if not a 
groat lucraofy yet, broadly speaking, a good one Her administration may 
be reproached with much* in its foreign policy it was not sufficiently inde- 
pendent; it was not sufficiently watchful m interior affairs, where oversights 
occasioned special evils, moreover examples of unlawful enrichment attained 
huge dimensions. But her reign may be said to have led Russia out of bond- 
age to the Germans, while the level of education was not in the smallest degree 
lowered, but on the contrary considerably raised. Much that brought forth 
such brilliant fruits under Catherme II was sown under Ehzabeth.<^ 

Estimates of Elizaheth 

Bain^ finds it a peculiar glory of Elizabeth Petrovim that she followed 
always in the footsteps of her illustrious father. Noting that Russia was 
' the creation of Peter (before him there having been only Muscovy), he notes 
also that this new principality was many times in danger during the fifteen 
years following his death. And he sees in Elizabeth the power that sustained 
the empire “Beneath her beneficent sceptre,” he declares, “Russia may be 
said to have possessed itself again ” He credits her with possessing her 
father’s sovereign gift ot choosing and using able councillors, and with 
having “an infinite good nature, radiant affability, and patriarchal simplicity, 
which so endeared her to her subjects as to make her, most deservedly, the 
most popular of Russian monarchs ” In common with other critics, _ he feels 
that she laid the foundation upon which Catherine II was to build. He 
declares that all the great captains who were to serve Catherine with such 
effect — men like Rumiantsev, Suvarov, Riephin, Besborodko, the Panins and 
the Galitzins—were brought up m the school of Elizabeth, 
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Much of this is beyond controversy, but it is necessary to add that the 
private character of the sovereign was not such as to be spoken of with 
enthusiasm. Bell*' defines its chief feature as voluptuousness He notes 
with approval a certain sympathetic trait that led her to the abolition of 
capital punishment, but he declares that she was, on the whole, ‘‘no less 
feeble in mind than she was vicious in conduct” _ “Her superstition,” he 
adds, “was equal to her lust, the sight of a person in mourning affected her 
more than a whole street of starving families, and her conscience reproached 
her more for violating a fast than for outraging the most sacrecl of moral 
virtues. Wliile she encouraged a system of espionage destructive ol all 
domestic freedom and happiness, wlule she punished with inexcusable 
rigour the crime of eating an egg on a day of a,bstinence, she was in no degree , 
offended with the spread of the most baleful vices ” But such contradictions 
as are here suggested between the public efficiency and the private character 
of a Russian sovereign are no novelty, as we shall have occasion to see in the 
succeeding pages. Moreover, it should not be forgotten that gossip is likely 
to exaggerate the frailties of a monarch situated as was Elizabeth. Circum- 
stances that might have passed unnoticed in the history of an ordinary 
individual were sure to attain the widest publicity, and to be distorted with 
all the elements ol exaggeration that characterise rumours of a disagreeable 
character. Making due allowance for this, however, theie still seems little 
reason to doubt that Elizabeth’s personal views of morality were curiously 
distorted. Still, in judging her, we may recall Bain’s declaration that slie 
had “passed through the bitter but salutary school of advemity ” II she 
Iiad “learnt the necessity of circumspection, deliberation, self-control,” she 
Iiad learnt also to hold in contempt certain ol the elementary virtues. Mean- 
time, her outlook upon the political world was wide and clear, and the tactful- 
ness with which she approached her subjects and dealt with those with whom 
she came into personal contact, was of so subtle an order that her pemonal 
popularity was well earned. Her energy and finiiness considerably facilitated 
the task of Catherine II.“ , 

PETEE III (1762 A.D.) 

As Elizabeth, on her death-bed, had confii-med the rights of Peter III; and 
as the conspirators, deprived of Bestuzhev their guide, were imable to act with 
energy, the new emperor encountered no opposition. On the contrary, ho was 
immediately recognised by the military; and the archbishop of Novgorod, 
in the sermon preached on the occasion, thanked heaven that a prince so likely 
to imitate his illustrious grandfather was vouchsafed to Russia. Catherine 
was present She wore a peculiar dress to conceal her pregnancy, and her coun- 
tenance exhibited some mdication of the anxious feeling which she was obliged 
to repress. Compelled to defer the execution of her ambitious purposes, and 
uncertain what vengeance the czar might exert for her numerous mfidelities, 
she might well be apprehensive 

But she had no real foundation for the fear. Of all the sovereigns of that 
or any age, Peter was among the most element Whether he thought that 
clemency might bind to his mterests one whose talents he had learned to 
respect, or that her adherents were too numerous and powerful to allow of 
her being pmiished — whether, in short, ho Iiad some return of affection for 
her, or his own conscience told him that she had nearly as much to forgive as 
he could have, we will not decide. One thing only is certain — that, in about 
three months after his accession, he invested her with the domains held by the 
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late empress. Certainly his was a mind incapable of long continued resent- 
ment. His heart was better than his head Resolved to signalise his ele- 
vation by makmg others happy, he recalled all whom his predecessor had 
exiled, except Bestuzhev. Many he restored to their former honours and 
possessions Tlius the aged Munich was made governor-general of Siberia, 
restored to his military command; while Biron, who certainly deserved no 
favour, was remvested with the duchy of Courland. He did more ■ he restored 
the prisoners made by the generals of Elizabeth, and gave them money to 
defray their passage home. And, as Frederick had always been the object 
of his idolatiy, the world expected the armistice which he published, and 
which was preparatory to a peace between the two coimtries. _ 

That declaration was an extraordmary document. In it the emperor 
declares that, his first duty being the 
welfare of his people, that welfare could 
not be consulted so long as hostilities 
were continued; that the war, which had 
raged six years, had produced no advan- 
tage to either party, but done incredible 
harm to both; that he would no longer 
sanction the wanton destruction of his 
species; that, in conformity with the 
divine injunction relative to the preser- 
vation of the people conamitted to his 
charge, he would put an end to the un- 
natural, impious strife, and that he was 
resolved to restore the conquests made 
by his troops In this case ho had been 
piaised, and with groat Justice, for his 
moderation. We fear, however, he does 
not merit so high a degree of praise of 
humanity as many writers have asserted 
At this moment, while proclaiming so _ 
loudly his repugnance to war, he was sending troops into his native princi- 
pality of Holstein, with the intention of wresting from the king of Denmark 
the duchy of Schleswig, which he considered the rightful inheiitance of his 
family. He even declared that he would never rest until he had sent that 
prince to Malabar. 

Nor must wc omit to add that from the enemy he became the ally of Fred- 
erick; that his troops Joined with the Prussians to expel the Austrians from 
the kingdom. His humanity only changed sides, if it spared the blood of 
Prussians, it had little respect for that of Austrians. We may add, too, that 
there was something like madness m his enthusiastic regard for Frederick. 
He corresponded with that monarch, whom he proclaimed his master, whose 
uniform he wore, and m whose armies he obtamed the rank of major-general. 
Had he been capable of improvement, his intercourse with that far-sighted 
prince might have benefited him. Frederick advised him to celebrate at 
Moscow his coronation — a rite of superstitious importance in the eyes of the 
multitude He was advised, too, not to engage in the Danish war, not to 
leave the empire But advice was lost on him 

In some other respects, Peter deserves more credit than the admirers of 
Catherine arc willing to allow him (1) Not only did he pardon his personal 
enemies — not only did the emperor forget the wrongs of the grand duke — 
but on several he bestowed the most signal favours. He suppressed that 
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abominable inquisitorial court, the secret chancery, which hacl_ consigned so 
many victims to everlasting bondage, which had received delations from the 
most obscure and vicious of men, which had made every respectable master 
of a family tremble lest his very domestics should render hiin amenable to that 
terrible tribunal. Had this been the only benefit of his reign, weU would he 
have been entitled to the gratitude of Russia. (2) He emancipated the nobles 
from the slavish dependence on the crown, so characteristic of that barbarous 
people. Previous to his reign, no boyar could enter on any profession, or 
forsake it when it when once embraced, or retire from public to private life, 
or dispose of lus property, or travel into any foreign country, without the per- 
mission of the czar. By breaking their chains at one blow, he began the career 
of social emancipation (3) The militaiy discipline of the nation loudly 
demanded reform, and* he obeyed the call He rescued the officers from the 
degrading punishments previously mflicted; he introduced a better system 
of tactics; and he gave more mdependence to the profession. He did not, 
however, exempt the common soldier from the corporal punishment which at 
any moment his superior officers might inflict. (4) He instituted a useful 
court to take cognisance of all offences committed against the public peace, 
and to chastise the delinquencies of the men entrusted with the general police 
of the empire. (5) He encouraged commerce, by lessening the duties on 
certam imports, and by abolishing them on certam exports. (6) In aU his 
measures, all his steps, he proved himself the protector of the poor In 
fact, one reason for the dislike with which he was regarded by the nobles arose 
from the preference which he always gave to the low over the high. 


Impolitic Acts of Peter III 

But if impartial history must thus eulogise many of this monarch’s acts, 
the same authority must condemn more. He exhibited everywhere groat 
contempt for the j^oplc whom he was called to govern. He had no indulg- 
ence for their prejudices, however mdifferent, however inveterate. Thus, m 
commandmg that the secular clergy should no longer wear long beards, and 
should wear the same garb as the clergy of other countiies, he offended his 
subjects to a degree almost mconceivable to us In ordering the images to 
be removed from the churches — he was stdl a Lutheran, if anything — he did 
not lessen the odium which his other acts had produced. The aichbushop of 
Novgorod flatly refused to obey him, and was m consequence exiled, but 
the murmurs of the populace compelled the czar to recall him. Still more 
censurable were his efforts to render the church wholly dependent on the state 
— to destroy everything like mdependence in its mmisters; to make religion 
a mere engine m the hands of arbitraiy power for the attainment of any 
object. His purposCj in fact, was to seize all the demesnes of the church — 
its extensive estates, its numerous serfs — and to pension the clergy like other 
functionaries 

In the ukase published on this occasion, he expressed a desire to relieve 
ecclesiastics of the temporal cares so prejudicial to their ghostly utility; to 
see that they indeed renounced the world, and free from the burden of pensh- 
mg treasures, applied their whole attention to the welfare of souls. He there- 
fore decreed that the property of the church should in future be managed by 
imperial officers; and that the clergy should receive, from the fund thus accu- 
mulated, certain annual pensions, corresponding to their stations. Thus the 
archbishops of Novgorod, Moscow, and St. Petersburg wore to have each 
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2,500 rubles; and the same sum was to be allowed for the support of their 
households, of their capitular clergy, and for the sustentation of the sacred 
edifices. But the twenty-three other archbishops and bishops were to have 
only 3,000 rubles for both purposes The salaries of the other ecclesiastics 
were carefully graduated The inferior were divided mto three classes — 
individuals of the first to receive 500, of the second 300, of the third 150 rubles 
per annum. The surplus funds were to be applied to the foundation of hos- 
pitals, to the endowment of colleges, and to the general purposes of the state. 

Peter attempted these and other innovations in virtue of the two-fold chax- 
actcr which, from the time of his grandfather, the czars had been anxious to 
assume, as supreme heads alike of religion and of the state. Not even the 
grand lama of Thibet ever arrogated a higher degree of theocractic authority 
Indeed, our only surpnse is that in addition to theii' other functions they did 
not assume that of bishops; that they did not array themselves in pontificals, 
and celebrate mass at the altar. But they certainly laid something like a 
claim to the sacerdotal character. Thus, on the death of the patriarch, Peter 
I opposed the election of another supreme head of the church, and when he 
found that the S 3 mod durst not venture on so far irritatmg the people as to 
dispense with the dignity, he msisted on being elected hunself If the sultan 
of Constantinople combmed with himself the two-fold character, why should 
it be refused to hun'? The reign of Peter was too short to permit his designs 
of spoliation to be carried mto effect, but, by confirming the dangerous pre- 
cedent of his grandfather, he had done enough, and his successor Catherine 
was enabled to complete the robbery which he commenced 

But the most impolitic measure of Peter — that which rendered those 
who might have defended him indifferent to his fate — was his conduct 
towards the impciial guards. Two regiments he ordered to be in readmess 
for the Danish war This was contrary to custom In the faith of remain- 
ing near the couit, most of the soldiers had embiaced the military life; and 
they were as mdignant as they wore surprised when told that they must 
exchange the dissipations of a metropolis for the fatigues and privations 
attondmg a distant campaign. They were offended, too, with the intro- 
duction of the Pmssian discipline, which they found by experience to be far 
more rigid than that to which they had hitherto been subject; and they 
patriotically condemned the innovation as prejudicial to the military fame 
of the empire. Still more irritating was the preference which he everywhere 
gave to the German over the native troops. His most intimate friends were 
Germans; the officers around his person were of the same nation; Germans 
directed the manoeuvres not only of his household but of all his regiments; 
and a German — Prince George of Holstein, his uncle — was placed at the 
head of all the imperial armies 

Couple these acts of imprudence with others of which he was hourly 
guilty. In his palace of Oranienbaum he constructed a Lutheran chapel; 
and though he appears to have been indifferent to every form of religion, he 
held this m much more respect than the Greek form, which in fact, he 
delighted to ridicule. If churclimen became his enemies, the people m gen- 
eral were not likely to become his friends when they heard of a boast — 
probably a true one — that in the last war he had acquainted the Prussian 
monarch with the secrets of the imperial cabinet Lastly, he insulted men 
of honour by making them the jest of his buffoons 

Circumstances much less numerous and much less cogent than these 
would have sufficed so ambitious, able, and unpnncipled a woman as Cath- 
erine to organise a powerful conspiracy against the czar. But he was accused 
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of many other things of which he was perfectly innocent. In fact, no effort 
seems to have been spared to invent and propagate stories to his d^advan- 
tage. In some instances, it is scarcely possible to separate the true from the 
false. Whether, for example, he, from the day of his accession, resolved to 
divorce his wife, to marry his mistress, to set aside Paul from succession, and 
to adopt Ivan, still confined in the fortress of Schlusselburg, can never be 
known with certainty. That he secretly visited that unhappy prince seems 
undoubted ; but we have little evidence for the existence of the design attrib- 
uted to him If, in fact, he sincerely contemplated raismg the daughter of 
Count Vorontzov to the imperial throne, he would scarcely have adopted 
Ivan, unless he felt assured that no issue would arise from the second marriage. 
He could not, however, entertain any regard for a consort who had so griev- 
ously injured him, and little for a boy whom he knew was not his own. And, 
as there is generally some foundation for every report, there seems to be no 
doubt that Peter had promised to marry his mistress if she survived his wife. 
The report was enough for Catherine; on it she built her own story that her 
life was in danger, and that if her son were not designed for a similar fate, he 
would at least have that of Ivan. ' 

Catherine Plots against the Czar 

The anxiety of the empress to secure adherents was contmually active, 
and as her husband passed so much time m diunkeimess, her motions were 
not so closely scrutinised as they should have been. Grcgoiy Orlov, her crim- 
inal favourite, was the man in whom she placed the most reliance Gregory 
had four brothers — all men of enterprise, of courage, of desperation; and 
none of them restricted by the least moral principle. Potemkin, afterwards 
so celebrated, was the sixth. This man was, perhaps, the most useful of the 
conspirators, as by means of his acquamtance with the priests of the metrop- 
olis he was able to enlist that foi-midable body m the cause. They wore not 
slow to proclaim the impiety of the czar, his contempt of the orthodox faith, 
his resolution “to banish the fear of the Lord” from the Russian court, to 
convert churches into hospitals and barracks, to seize on all revenues of the 
church, and to end by compellmg the most orthodox of countries to embrace 
the errors of Luther The archimandrites received these reports from the 
parish priests, the bishops from the archimendrites; nor was there much diffi- 
culty m obtaining an entrance for them into the recesses of the neighbourmg 
monasteries. The hetmajU of the Cossacks, an officer of groat authority and of 
great riches, was next gained Not loss effectual than ho was the princess 
Dashkov, who, though the sister of Peter’s mistress, was the most ardent of 
the conspirators perhaps the threatened exaltation of that sister, by render- 
ing her jealous, only strengthened her attachment to the czarma Tlirough 
the instrumentality of this woman, Coimt Panin, the foreign minister and the 
governor of the gi-and duke Paul, was gained over Whether the argument 
employed was, as one writer asserts, the sacrifice of her sister, or whether, as 
another affiixns, she was the daughter of the count, who notoriously intrigued 
with her mother, is of no moment. What is certain is, that the count was 
exceedingly fond of her; and one authority expressly asserts that he became 
acquainted with the details of the conspiracy before her, and admitted her 
into the plot This, however, is less probable than the relation we have given , 
for tlie princess had long been the friend of Catherine. 

Her activity was unceasing A Piettaionteso adventurer, Odart by name, 
being forced to leave his native country for somi' enme, and having tried in 
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vain to obtain a subsistence in the neighbouring capitals, wisely resolved to 
try his fortune in St Petersburg — a city where guilt Aught reside with 
impunity, and where it had only to be successful to wm the applause of 
mankind As he had a considerable knowledge of the fine arts, especially 
of music and painting, he had littl • difficulty in obtaining an introduction to 
the princess Dashkov. She, who had a shrewd insight mto human character, 
soon perceived that this supple, crafty, active, sober, intrigumg, unprincipled 
foreigner was just the man that was required to act as spy and confidential 
agent. He was introduced to Catherine, whose opmion confirmed that of 
her favourite No choice could, mdeed, have been better. Little cared he 
in what service he was employed If a partisan were to be gained, no man 
could be more msinuating: if an enemy were to be removed, he had his pistols 
and his dirk, without which he never appeared ia the street His penetration 
soon enabled him to secure the aid of two other bravoes — the one, Possik, a 
lieutenant m the guards; the other, Globov, a lawyer in the employment of 
the senate. Of the character of these men, some notion may be formed from 
the fact that Possik offered to stab the emperor m the midst of the court. 
He knew how to ally duplicity with desperation , he was at once the hypo- 
critical intriguer ancl the remorseless bravo. 

Through the same Princess Dashkov, Volkonski, major-general of the 
guards, was won; and by Potemkin, or his ghostly allies, the archbishop of 
Novgorod was soon in the secret. The hetman of the Cossacks went further. 
Great as was the danger of entrusting that secret to many, he assembled the 
officers who served under him, assured them that he had heard of a conspiracy 
to dethrone the emperor, too irresistible to be appeased; and exhorted them 
to seize the favourable moment of propitiating the favour of the czarina, 
rather than, by remaming hostile or inactive, to brmg down vengeance on 
their own heads His advice had all the success that he could desire. 

While these most vicious and in every way most worthless of men were thus 
employed in her behalf, Catherine was no less active. She knew that Count 
Panin espoused the cause of her son — less, perhaps, from affection to his 
charge, than from the hope of exercising more power under an mfant emperor 
than under one of the mother’s enterprismg character. Her promise, that 
his influence should be second only to her own, made him her wiUmg mstru- 
inent. His defection constrained the rest of the conspirators- there was no 
more heard of a regency, and Catherine was to be proclaimed autocratrix of 
all the Russias. 

Without increasing unnecessarily the number of the initiated, she yet 
prepared the mmds of many for some impending change, ^d rendered them 
eager for its arrival by her artful and seasonable insmuations If an officer 
of the guards stood near her, she whispered in his ear that the emperor had 
resolved on disbanding the present force, and exiling its chiefs; if an ecclesi- 
astic, she bewailed the fate of the pure orthodox church; if a less mterested 
person, she lamented her own misfortunes and those of her_ son — both 
doomed to immediate imprisonment, and she, at least, to an ultimate death 
If a senator were near, she deplored the meditated destruction of the vener- 
able and patriotic body to which he belonged; the transformation of the 
debauchees, perpetually around the emperor, into judges, and the substitu- 
tion of the Code Frederic for the ancient law of Russia 

By these means she prepared the minds of the people for the_ revolution: 
her affability, in fact, was the theme of their praise. But she did not trust 
merely to their good-will. She knew that, unless two or three regiments were 
secured, the insurrection might not find immediate supporters, and that the 
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critical moment might be lost. Without money this object could not be 
obtained; and though both slie and her confidential agents voluntarily dis- 
bursed all that they could command, and converted their most valuable 
effects into com, the amount was alarmingly inadequate. In this emergency 
she applied to the French ambassador for a loan; and when he showed less 
readmess to accommodate her than she expected, she addressed herself, we 
are told, to the ambassador from England, and with more success. But this 
statement is untrue, it was not the English ambassador, but an English 
merchant, who furnished her with the sum she demanded. With this aid, she 
prevailed on the greater part of tliree regiments to await the signal for joining 
her. 

Though the conspirators were, in point of numbers, formidable, their 
attempt was one of danger. Peter was about to leave Russia for Holstein, 
to prosecute the war against the Danish king; and of the troops whom he 
^d assembled, though the greater part were on their march, some were now 
with him, and might be induced to defend him. Besides, the two great 
divisions of his fleet were at Kronstadt and Revel, and nobody could foresee 
how they would act The conspirators agreed that he should be taken by 
surprise; that midnight should see him transferred from the tlirone to a 
dungeon. The festival of St. Peter and St Paul — one of high importance 
in the Greek church — was approaching the following day the emperor had 
resolved to depart It was to be celebrated at Peterhov; there it was resolved 
to arrest him 

But accident hastened the execution of the plot. Until the arrival of the 
festival, Peter left St Petersburg for Oranienbaum, to pass in riot and debauch- 
ery the intervening time. Accompanied by the most dissolute of his favour- 
ites, and by many of the court ladies, he anticipated the excesses which awaited 
his anival. That he had received some hmts of a plot, though ho was unac- 
quainted alike with its object and authors, is exceedingly probable. His 
royal ally of Prussia is said to have advised him to be on his guard, and several 
notes are supposed to have been addressed to him by his own subjects. If 
such information was received, it made no imjjrossion on him; and indeed its 
vagueness might wcU render him mdifferent to it. But on the eve of his 
departure, when the superior officer of Passik, who had accidentally learned 
that danger attended the steps of the emperor, denounced the lieutenant, and 
the culprit was arrested, he had an opportunity of ascertaining all the details 
of the conspiracy. He treated the denunciation with contempt; affimied that 
Passik belonged to the dregs of the people, and was not to be dreaded; and 
proceeded to Oranienbaum. The culprit, though narrowly watched, had time 
to write a line to the hetman, whom he exhorted to instant action, if they 
wished to save their' lives. The note fell mto the hands of the princess 
Dashkov, who immediately assembled the conspirators. 

Not a moment was to be lost the presence of Catherine was indispensable; 
and, though it was midnight and she was at Peterhov, seven leagues distant 
from St. Petersburg, one of the Orlovs went to brmg her. He arrived at the 
fortress, entered a private door, and by a secret staircase ascended to the 
apartments occupied by the empress. It was now two o’clock in the morning, 
the empress was asleep; and her surprise was not unmixed with terror, when 
she was awakened by a soldier In a moment she comprehended lier situation ; 
she arose, called one of her women, and both, being hastily clad in a strange 
habit, descended with the soldier to one of the gates, passed the sentinel without 
being recognised, and stepped into the carriage which was waiting for her. 
Orlov was the driver, and he urged the horses with so much severity that 'before 
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they had proceeded half way from Peterhovto St. Petersburg, they fell down 
from exhaustion. The situation of the empress was critical . she might at any 
moment be_ overtaken; and she was certain that with the dawn of day Peter 
would acquire some more definite intelligence of the plot. In a state bordering 
on distraction, she took i;efuge in the first house that she approached • it was 
a tavern, and here she burned the letters which had passed between her and 
the conspirators. Again she recommenced her journey on foot: by good 
fortune she met a countryman with a cart; Orlov seized the vehicle, the 
peasant ran away; Catherme ascended it, and, in this undignified manner, 
she, her woman, and Orlov entered St. Petersburg about seven o’clock on the 
morning of July the 9th. 


• Catherine Usurps the Crown 

No sooner was Catherine in the capital than she was joined by the hetman; 
and, accompanied b}’- him, she hastened to the barracks of the troops which 
he commanded. Four companies immediately declared for her; their 
example constrained the rest of the regiment; three other regiments, hearing 
the acclamation, and seeing the people hurry to the spot, joined in the cry; 
all St Petersburg was in motion ; a report was spread that she and her son had 
just escaped asSassmation by order of the czar, her adherents rapidly multi- 
plied; and, accompanied by about two thousand soldiers, with five times that 
number of citizens, who loudly proclaimed her sovereign of Russia, she went 
to the church of Our Lady of Kazan. Here everything was prepared for her 
reception: the archbishop of Novgorod, with a host of ecclesiastics, awaited 
her at the altar; she swore to observe the laws and religion of the empire; 
the crown was solemnly placed on her head; she was proclaimed sole monarch 
of Russia, and the grand duke Paul her successor; and Te Deum concluded 
the eventful ceremony. 

From the church she proceeded to the palace occupied by the late empress; 
the mob crowded to see her, and to take the oath of allegiance; while the 
more respectable portion of the citizens were awed into submission, or at 
least into silence, by a report that Peter had just been killed by falling from 
his horse To gratify the populace, the taverns were abandoned to them: 
the same fate visited the houses of all who were obnoxious to the conspirators; 
intoxication was general; robbery was exercised with impunity; the palace, 
to which Catherine had hastened, was strengthened, a numerous guard was 
stationed in its defence; a manifesto was proclaimed; a notification was 
delivered into the hands of each foreign minister, and the revolution was 
complete. 

One object of the conspirators had been to close every avenue of egress 
from the capital, that Peter might not be acquamted with the revolution until 
it was too powerful to be repressed. All the troops in the vicinity were called 
within the walls; but there was one regiment about sixteen hundred strong, 
which lay between the city and Peterhov, the conduct of which was doubtful. 
Without the slightest knowledge of what had taken place, the colonel arrived 
in the city, and was soon persuaded not only to declare for the new sovereign 
but to prevail on the regiment to follow his example He was successful; 
and, with the whole body, he returned in triumph to the capital. On this 
very day Peter had promised to dine with Catherine on reaching Peterhov he 
was surprised to hear of her flight. Vorontzov, the father of his mistress, the 
father also of the princess Dashkov, who had witnessed without repugnance 
the dishonour alike of his wife and daughter, proposed to the emperor to visit 
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St. Petersburg to ascertain the cause of her departure; and, if any insurrec- 
tion were meditated, to suppress it. He arrived in the presence of tlie empress, 
was induced to swear allegiance to her, and was ordered to retire into his own 
house. 

But Peter had already been informed of the revolution, and he traversed 
with hasty steps the gardens of Peterhov, indecisive and temfied. Yet he 
was not wholly deserted The brave Munich, whose locks were ripened by 
age, and whose wisdom equalled his valour, advised him instantly to place 
himself at the head of his Holstein troops, march on the capital, and thereby 
enable all who were yet loyal to join him. Whether the result would have 
been such as the veteran anticipated, vu a counter-revolution, ma37 well be 
doubted, but there can be no doubt that a considerable number of soldiers 
would have joined him, and that he would have been able to “enter into nego- 
tiations with the hostile party. He was too timid to adopt the suggestion: 
nothing, in fact, could urge him to decisive action. When informed that 
Catherine was makmg towards Peterhov, at the head of ten thousand men, 
all that he could resolve to do was to send messengers to her with proposals. 
His first was that the supreme power should be divided between them; the 
second, w^hen no reply was deigned to his letter, that he should be allowed to 
leave Russia, with his mistress and a favourite, and pass the rest of his days 
in Holstein. She detained his messenger, and still advanced. * 

Munich now advised him to embark for Kronstadt, and Join his fleet, 
which was still faithful; but unfortunately he delayed so long that one of 
Catherine’s emissaries had time to corrupt the garrison of the fort on arriv- 
ing, he was prohibited from disembarking, and told that if he did not immedi- 
ately retire his vessel would be sunk by the camion of the place. Still he had 
a fleet at Revel, and it it wore disloyal ho might escape into Prussia, Sweden, 
or Holstein. With the fatality, however, which characterised all his measures 
on this eventful day, he returned to Oranienbauin, where ho disembarked at 
four o’clock in the morning of July the 10th. Hero ho was soon visited by 
the emissaries of Catherine, was pereuaded to sign an act of abdication; was 
conducted to Peterhov, was divested of all his imperial orders, was clad in a 
mean dress, and consigned, first to one of the country houses of the hetman, 
and soon afterwards to the fortress of Ropscha, about tweiitj^ miles distant 
from Peterhov He was not allowed to see the empress; and his mistress and 
attendants were separated from him^> 

Death of Peter HI ( 1762 AD ) 

What was to be done with Peter? At the deliberations on this question 
Catherine calmly listened to aiguinents as to the necessity of measuies being 
taken in order that the former emperor should not injure her rule by disturbing 
■weak minds; she clearly realised all the dangers that might be created for her, 
if not by Peter himself at any rate by his partisans They were not numerous, 
yet they did exist and they might multiply in the future. It was necessary 
that Peter should be definitively made harmless, but how was it to be done? 
During the deliberations on the means to bo taken, no restraint was imposed 
by Catherine’s presence The empress was not an Elizabeth Petrovna she 
at once understood the uselessness of imprisonment at Schlusselburg or any 
other place; she was not likely to fall into a fainting fit at any proposition 
made The examples of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Groat did not dis- 
turb her. Nevertheless, not one of those present, not even the persons nearest 
to her, reading in her eyes the secret desire decisively to finish once for all 
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With this unbearable question, would have dared even to hint at an unnatural 
death — they knew Catherine, they might read her thought, ^ but not aloud. 

When the persons who surrounded Catherine were definitively convinced 
that Peter's removal was recognised by her as indispensable, they decided to 
devise a means for it without her knowledge and to accomplish it without her 
consent. In this weie interested all the personal partisans of Catherine, those 
chosen sons of the people,” who had stirred up the empress to put herself at 
the head of the movement. They were far more interested in the matter than 
Catherine herself the change had been brought about by all classes of society, 
by the whole nation, not by her; no one could even think of the detested 
Peter ascending the throne a second time — it was not on Catherine that the 
malcontents would revenge themselves, that is if there were or would be any, 
but on the chosen of the people.” Peter did not prevent a change being 
brought about; still, he might hinder not* Catherine but many of the “ chosen 
ones ” from reaping the fruits of their labours The Orlov brothers were above 
all interested in the matter; all of them, and especially Gregory, occupied 
important posts, which gave them the right to dream of great things; the 
realisation of these dreams could, it seemed to them, be prevented only by 
Peter's perpetual imprisonment. As long as Peter lived, Catherine was not 
free: it was now observed by everyone that in the manifesto of the 2Sth of 
June Peter was not once called the consort, the husband of Catherine; but 
such bonds imposed by the church are not broken either by manifestoes or 
imprisonment Peter living, by the one fact of bis being alive, prevented the 
Orlovs from attaining the final results of their efforts, their sacrifices. No 
matter by what means, somehow the Oilovs must guard not merely what was 
as yet only possible and cherished m their dreams, but the good fortune that 
had alrcadv been attained to ; and, for this, haste must be made The favour 
shown to them, especially to Gregory, vras visible to every eye. At the court 
them were already snares laid for them, intrigues began to be carried on 
against them, endeavours were made to overthrow Gregory; if Gregory fell 
his brothers would fall with him Haste must be made. 

On Wednesday, the 3rd of July, on the fourth day after the appearance of 
the attacks of Peter's illness, in the evening the doctor, Leyders, came to 
Ropscha from St.Pctersburg On Thursday, the 4th of July, the former emperor 
probablv grew worse * at any rate a second doctor came that day from St. 
Petersburg — the regimental surgeon Paulsen The doctors did not observe 
any cliange for the worse, and according to the expressions, of the language of 
contcmiporanes, the condition of the patient left nothing to be desired Friday 
passed quietly. On Saturday, the 6th of July, in the morning while the 
prisoner was still asleep, the valet who attended on Peter went out into the 
garden, “ to breathe the fresh air ” An officer who was m the garden ordered 
him to be seized and the valet was put into a carriage which stood in readiness 
and removed from Ropscha. _ In the evening, at six o'clock, a messenger who 
had ridden from Ropscha gave to Catherine a packet from Alexis Onov, 
On a sheet of soiled gray paper, in the ignorant handwriting of Alexis Orlov 
and by his own drunken hand was traced the following: 


Merciful Hoveieign motliei ’ * .n ^ i r,,! 

How can I explain, liow describe wbat has happened , you will not believe your faithful 
vservant , but before Ood I .speak the truth. Matushka » I am ready to go to my death , but 1 
mysolf do not know, how this calamity happened We are lost, if you do not have mercy 
Matushka, li (3 is no inoiv on earth But no one had thought of this, and how could we have 


[' The exact expiession in Russian is Matuslihd (little mother), a title of endearment given 
by the people to the sovereign ] * 
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thought to raise our hands against the sovereign ^ But, yoxir majesty, the calamity is accomp- 
lished. At table he began to dispute with Prince Theodore , ^ we were unable to separate them 
and he was already no moie ; we do not ourselves remember what we did , but we are all 
equally guilty and deserving of punishment. Have mercy upon me, if it is only for my 
brother’s sake I have brought you my confession and seek for nothing Forgive or command 
that it may be quickly nnished. The world is not kind ; we have angered you and destroyed 
our souls forever. 

The news of death is a ^at matter. It is impossible either to prepare 
for it or grow accustomed to it. In the present case the death of Peter, doing 
away with many perplexities, and giving a free hand to many persons, 
appeared as the only possible and most desirable issue to the political drama 
which was agitating the people of Russia. Nevertheless the news of this 
death struck some, disturbed others, and puzzled aU as an unexpected sudden 
phenomenon. On Catherine it produced the strongest impression, and 
(justice must be rendered to her) she was the first to control herself, to examine 
into the mass of new conditions, created by the death of Peter, and to master 
the various feelings which made their invasion together with the news of the 
catastrophe of Ropscha. 

“Que je suis ajfectSe: m&me terrass6e par cette mart” (How affected and 
even overwhelmed I am by this death), said Catherine to Princess Dashkov. 
She was touched by it as a woman : she was struck by it as empress. Catherine 
clearly recognised her positior : the death of Peter, a death that was so sudden, 
would at such a timo awaken rumours, throw a shadow on her intentions, lay 
a spot on tho memory of those until then clear, bright ten days; yet she did 
not hide from herself that it was only by death that the great undertaking 
“begim by us” could be entirely consummated. The tragedy of Catherine’s 
position was still further increased by the circumstance of Alexis Orlov’s 
having taken an active part in the catastrophe of Ropscha: she was under 
great oblic;ations to the Orlovs as empress, while as a woman she was bound 
by the ties of affection to Gregory Orlov; she loathed the crime, but she could 
not give up the criminal. “One must be firm in one’s resolutions,” said 
Catherine, “only weak-minded people are undecided.” Even she herself, 
she must conceal the crime and protect the ciirainal, taking upon hci’sclf all 
the moral responsibility and political burden of the catastrophe. Catherine 
then for the first time showed a healthy political understanding of the widest 
diapason and played the role she had taken upon herself with the talent of a 
virtuoso. 

The letter of Alexis Orlov, which entirely exculpated her from all suspicion 
was hidden in a cupboard, where it lay for thirty-four years, until the very 
death of the empress With the exception of two or throe persons in the 
immediate entourage of Catherine, who were near her at the moment when 
the letter was received besides Nikita Panin and the hetman Razumovski, 
no one ever read it, no one knew of it while the empress lived. Having 
decided upon the iate of the letter, she herself marked out the programme 
of her actions clearly and shortly: “II faut marcher droit; -je ne dots pas Hre 
suspecte.” (I must walk uprightly; I must not be suspected.) 

The programme was exactly fulfilled. The letter of Alexis Orlov did not 
communicate the triflmg details of the catastrophe, but the general significa- 
tion of the narrative did not leave any doubts as to its chief features, and 
therefore Catherine considered it first of all necessary to certify whether 
poison had been employed; the postmortem examination, made by order of 
the empress, did not show the least ti'aco of poison. Neither the medical 


^ Prmce Theodore Sergeivitch Banatinski. 
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certificate as to the cause of death nor the act of death has beea preserved; 
we can only guess that these certificates directed the composition of the fol- 
lowing “mourning” manifesto. 

On the seventh day after our acceptation of the throne of all the Eussias, we received the 
news that the former emperor Peter III, by an attack of hemorrhage which was common and 
previously frequent to him, had fallen into a most dangerous condition. In order therefore not 
to neglect our Christian duty and the sacred command, by which we are obliged to preserve the 
life of oui neighbour, we immediately ordered that everything necessary should be sent to him in 
order to avert consequences that might be dangerous to his health through this mischance, and 
tend to assist to his speedy recovery But to our extreme grief and trouble of heart, we yes- 
terday evening received news that, by the will of God, he had departed this life. We have 
therefore commanded that his body should be taken to the Nevski monastery to be there 
interred , meanwhile we incite and exhort all our true and faithful subjects by our imperial and 
maternal word that, without evil remembrance of all that is past, they should raise to God 
their heartfelt prayers that forgiveness and salvation of his soul may he granted to the deceased, 
this unexpected decree by God of his death we accept as a manifestation of the divine provi- 
dence through which God in his inscrutable judgment lays the path, known to his holy will 
alone, to our throne and to the entire fatherland. Given at St. Petersburg on the 7th day of 
July, 1762. CATHEEINE. 

The Russian made the sign of the cross as he read this manifesto. Yes, 
the judgments of God are indeed inscrutable’ The former emperor had 
experienced m his last days so many sorrows, so many reverses — no wonder 
his feeble, sickly nature, which had already suffered from attacks of hem- 
orrhage, would not withstand these shocks; in the matter of death nobody 
is free : he had fallen ill and died. To the common people his death appeared 
natural; even the upper classes, although they might hear even if they did 
not know something, did not admit any thoughts of Catherine’s having had 
any share m his death. The empress “must not be suspected” and she 
remained unsuspected. On the night between Sunday, the 7th of July, and 
Monday, the 8th, the body was brought straight to St. Petersburg, directly to 
the present monastery of St. Alexander Nevski to the same place where the 
body of the princess Anna of Brunsvdck was exposed for reverence, and later 
on the body of the princess Anna Petrovna, Catherine’s daughter.® 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE AGE OF CATHERINE THE GREAT 

[1762-1796 A.D ] 

We must acknowledge that in many respects Catbc nne was far from 
irreproachable , her very accession to the throne casts a dark shadow 
on her moial image. But the reproaches that must be made to her 
on this account cannot but be counteracted by the thirty four years 
of greatness and prosperity which Russia enpyed under her and to 
which the popular voice has given the appellation of the Ago of 
' Catherine — Shehebalski ^ 

Thebe are few names so popular in Russia and so dear to her as that of 
Catherine II. The generation of men who belonged to her time spoke of her 
with the most profound emotion. Memoirs and remmiscences of her con- 
temporaries breathe almost without exception the same ardent devotion — a 
sort of worship of her. In opposition to these feehngs, foreign reports of her 
represent her as cruel, heartless, and unscrupulous to the last degree. Some 
authors represent her as a sort of monster. However strange such contradic- 
tions may appear, they can readily be accounted for. Foreigners view Cath- 
erine II more from the side of her external policy, which was certainly often 
unsparing and unscrupulous in the means employed; they refer caustically 
to her private life, which was certainly not irreproachable. Russians, on the 
other hand, felt above all the influence of her interior administraton, which 
onctrasted sharply from that of her predecessors by its mildness, and which 
was full of useful and liberal reforms. The Russians of her day could not 
remain indifferent to the glory with which Catherine surrounded Russia. And 
thus to the descendants of Catherine, acquainted as they are with the reports 
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given of her both by Russians and foreigners, she appears as the two-faced 
god of antiquity; her visage when turned to the neighbouring powers is stem 
and unwelcoming; that, on the contrary, which is. turned toward Russia is 
full of majesty and mildness. 

The state of affairs was very much entangled when Catherme ascended 
the throne, both in the interior of the empire and in respect to exterior pohcy. 
One of the first acts of the_ new empress was the conclusion of peace with all 
those who had taken part in the Seven Years’ War. Not seeing any advan- 
tage to Russia in helpmg the king of Prussia in his war against the German 
emperor and his aUies, Catherine did not consider it necessary to assist the 
latter. “ 1 am of tolerably martial tastes,” said she, in the first days after 
her accession to the throne, to one of the ambassadors to the Russian court, 
“ but I will never begin war without a cause; if I begm war, it wiU^ not be as 
the empress Elizabeth did — to please others, but only when I find' it favour- 
able for myself.” These words are characteristic of all Catherine’s further 
foreign policy; to listen to them was not without profit for foreign courts, 
which, during the preceding reigns, had certainly been over-spoiled by the 
complaisance of the Russians. 

'The next circumstance must have enlightened them still further as to 
how little Catherine had the intention of allowing herself to be restrained by 
considerations which did not tend to the furtherance of the glory and pros- 
perity of her dominions. We have already seen by what persistency — some- 
times even to the sacrifice of their dignity — the preceding governments had 
succeeded in obtaining the recognition of their right to the imperial title. 
France had recognised it only under Elizabeth, and that under the condition 
that at all foreign courts the Russian ambassador must, as previously, yield 
the precedence to the French ambassador; the late empress Elizabeth herself 
engaged that this should be done. When Catherine came to the throne, it 
was proposed to her to renew this engagement; she, however, very decidedly 
refused to do so, and commanded that it should be declared that she would 
break off all relations with those courts that did not recognise her in the 
quality of empress — a title, she added, which, however, was in no degree more 
exalted than that of the czars. Such were the first acts of the new empress 
in regard to foreign governments: they were bold, firm, and detennmed.& 

Catherine’s own views on Russia 

The interior condition of Russia and the position at that time occupied 
by Catherine are best described by herseK, in her own words. In the very 
beginning of the year 1764 the procurator-general, A. I. Glebov, was removed 
from his functions. As his successor in this weighty and responsible office 
the empress named Prince A. A. Viasemski. The procurator-general had to 
superintend the finances of the empire, to direct the senate, and to govern 
all the interior affairs of the nation, thus uniting in himself the powers of 
minister of finance, of justice, and of home affairs. He was subordinate to 
none except the law, the good of the country, and the will of the empress. 
He was the right hand of the empress. “ In cases where you may be in doubt,” 
said Catherine to him, “ consult with me, and put your trust entirely in God 
and in me; and I, seeing how gratifying your conduct is to me, will not for- 
sake you.” Prince Viasemski was still a young man — he was not yet thirty- 
seven years of age. A pupil of the land-forces cadet corps, he had taken 

E art in the Prussian War — not, however, in the character of a brave soldier, 
ut as the executor of “ secret orders.” At the accession of Catherme to the 
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throne he was already quartermaster-general. In 1763 he was entrusted with 
the pacification of the peasants m the eastern provinces of Russia. He was 
well educated, industrious, and was recognised by everyone as an absolutely 
honest man. It was this last circumstance that determined Catherine’s choice. 
Having selected for herself her “closest helper,” with whom she would have 
to be in constant relations, the empress considered it necessary once for all 
to have a clear explanation with him, and with her own hand wrote him 
“ instructions ” in which she expressed her own views on Russia, on the chief 
branches of the administration, and on herself personally, drawing her por- 
trait for him as empress: 

“ The Russian Empire,” wrote Catherine, “ is so vast in its extent that 
any other form of government excepting that of an autocratic sovereign 
would be prejudicial to it; for any other would be slow of accomplishment 
and would include in itself a multitude of diverse interests and passions which 
tend to the weakening of the administrative power. No, there must be one 
sovereign, invested with authority to destroy evil, and who esteems the 
public welfare as his own. Other rulers are, in the words of the Gospel, 
hirelings.” 

The first institution in the empire is the senate. Catherine thus describes 
it to the young procurator-general: “ In the senate you will find two parties, 
but in my opinion a wise policy does not require that much regard should be 
paid to them, lest too much firmness should thus be given them, in this 
manner they will disappear the sooner; I have only kept a watchful eye over 
them and have used men according to their capabilities for one object or 
another. Both parties will now try to catch you for their side. In one 
you will find men of upright character, although not of far-seeing intellects; 
in the other I think their views are wider, but it is not clear whether they are 
always advantageous. Some think that because they have been in one or 
another country for a long time, everything must be arranged m politics for 
the good of their beloved land, and everything else without exception meets 
with their criticism, in spite of the fact tliat all interior administration is 
founded on the law of the rights of nations. You must not regard either one 
party or the other, but be courteous and dispassionate m your behaviour to 
both, listening to everything, having only the good of the country and justice 
in view, and walking in firm steps to the shortest road to truth.” 

The senate “ by its want of attention to the deeds of certain of my fore- 
fathers left its fundamental principles, and oppressed other courts through 
which the lower tribunals fell greatly into decline. The servility and meanness 
of persons in these tribunals is indescribable and no good can be expected 
until this evil is done away with. Only the forms of bureaucracy are ful- 
filled, and people do not dare to act uprightly although the interests of the 
state thus suffer. The senate having once passed its proper bounds, it is 
now difficult to accustom it to the necessary order in which it should stand. 
Perhaps for the ambition of some members, the former measures have some 
charm, but at any rate while I live, it will remain my duty to command.” 

The “ servility ” of the members of the government offices was ascribed 
to the senate, but the senate was not to repair the evil it had occasioned. By 
a ukase of the 19th of December, 1763, Catherine required that the “ gov- 
ernment offices should be filled by worthy and honest men.” The motive of 
this ukase is explained in the above cited instructions to Prince Viasemski. 
In ‘these instructions Catherine draws his attention to the great burdensome- 
ness for the people of the duties on salt and wine, but she confides to his 
particular care the question of silver or copper money, which had long inter- 
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ested her, as well as the position of trade and commerce. “ This very delicate 
matter,” she says, ‘‘of which many persons find it unpleasant to hear must 
however be looked into and examined by you.” Catherine did not conceal 
from herself that the laws required amending. “ Lack of time alone,” she 
says, “ has prevented the introduction of reforms ” 

Catherine did not forget to tell the young procurator-general what her 
views were on the frontier country of 
Russia' “Little Russia, Livonia, and 
Finland are provinces that must be gov- 
erned in conformity with their privi- 
leges; to violate them by revoking them 
all suddenly would be quite unseemly, 
to call them foreign countries, however, 
and treat them on such a basis would 
be more than an error — it might 
rightly be called stupidity. These pro- 
vinces, as also that of Smolensk, must 
by the lightest possible means be grad- 
ually russianised so that they shall 
cease to be looked upon as wolves in 
the forest. The attainment of such an 
object is quite easy if sensible persons 
are chosen for the governors of these 
provinces. When there is no longer a 
hetman in Little Russia, we must en- 
deavour to abolish even the appellation 
of hetman ” 

Having initiated Prince Viasemski 
into the most secret matters, having 
reminded him that a procurator-gen- 
eral in the e.xercise of his functions is 
obliged to oppose the most powerful 
personages and that therefore tlie 
sovereign power is his only support, 

Catherine in the following passage ex- 
piessed her views on her own sovereign 
power: 

“You ought to know with whom 
you have to do. Occasions will arise 
daily whicli will lead you to seek my 
counsel. You will find that I have no mohdvinian woman 

other aims than the highest welfare 

and glory of the fatherland and desire nothing but the happiness of my subjects 
ot whatever condition they may be. My only aspiration is that both within 
and without my dominions tranquillity, contentment, and peace should be 
preserved. I love truth above all thmgs, and you may speak it, fearing 
nothing; I shall encourage discussion, if good can be accomplished by it. 
1 hear that all esteem you as an honest man; I hope to show you by experi- 
ence that persons with such qualities can live happily at court. I will add 
that I require no flattery from you, but solely frankness and sincerity in your 
dealings, and firmness in the affairs of state.” Such an administration pro- 
gramme and such political principles gave Catherme full right to look calmly 
towards the future.® 
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THE POLISH succession; THE POLICY OP THE NATIONS 

A subject of deep gravity soon claimed her attention — the approaching 
death of the king of Poland and the consequent opening of the succession. 
Two parties were contending for power in Warsaw — the court party with 
minister Bruhl and his son-in-laiv Mniszek at its head, and the party which 
looked to Russia lor support and had for chiefs the Czartoriski. The first- 
named faction wished to assure the succession to the prince ol Saxony, an 
aim in which France and Austria shared, and the second, planning to elect a 
jnast or native noble who should belong to their party, chose as candidate 
a nephew of the Czartoriski, Stanislaus Pomatovski. Thus France, which 
in 1733 had waged war in the cause of a piast against the Saxon candidate, 
now came to support the Saxon against Poniatovski. The face of affairs had 
completely changed, and the Polish monarchy, growing weaker day by day, 
arrived at the point where it could no longer stand erect save by the aid of 
Saxony, a German state. Frederick II had as much reason to dread an 
increase of power for Saxony as for Poland, since Saxony was an inveterate 
enemy of Prussia in the empire, as was Poland in the regions of the Vistula. 
Russia, which had formerly fought against Stanislaus Leszczynski, father-in- 
law of Louis XV, was now to oppose the candidate favoured by France and 
Austria; it was eager also to prevent the accession to the throne of any 
Polish noble wielding too much power of his own. Tlie choice, therefore, of 
Stanislaus Poniatovski, a simple gentleman without personal following or 
influence, met fully the desires of Frederick II, the interests of the Russian 
Empire, and the private feelings of Catherine 11, who was happy to bestow 
a crown upon one of her former lovers. 

When Augustus III finally died, the diets of convocation and of election 
stirred up great agitation all over the country. The two rival parties waged 
fiercer strife than ever, at last the Czartoriski called upon the Russian army 
to help drive out their enemies, and it was under the protection of foreign 
bayonets that Poniatovski inaugurated that fatal reign during which Poland 
was to be three times dismembered and in the end wiped completely from the 
list of nations. Three principal causfes were to bring about the ruin of the 
ancient royal republic 

(1) The national movement in Russia, which aimed to complete its ter- 
ritory on the west and recover, so said its historians, the provinces which had 
formerly been part of the domain of St. Vladunir, or White Russia, Black Rus- 
sia, and Little Russia. With the national question was mingled another which 
had already led, under Alexander Mikhailovitch, to a first dismemberment of 
the Polish states. Complaints against the operations of the uniates had mul- 
tiplied in Lithuania, and Russia had frequently attempted to intervene. Peter 
the Great protested to Augustus II against the treatment accorded to his 
co-religionists in Poland, and Augustus had issued an edict assuring free 
exercise pf the orthodox religion; but this never went into effect owing to 
the inability of the monarchy to repress the zeal of the clergy and the Jesuits 
In 1723 Peter begged the intervention of the pope, but his petition was 
refused and the abuses continued. 

(2) The covetousness of Prussia Poland being in possession of western 
Prussia, that is the lower Vistula including Thorn and Dantzic, eastern 
Prussia was completely cut off from the rest of the Brandenburg monarchy, 
which was thus made a divided state. The government of Warsaw com- 
mitted, moreover, the serious error of confounding Protestant and orthodox 
dissenters and harassing them alike. 
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(3) The inevitable enkindling of Poland in its turn by the spirit of reform 
that spread abroad during the eighteenth century. Poniatovski and the most 
enlightened of his countrymen had long perceived the contrast presented by 
national anarchy as it prevailed at home and the order that was being estab- 
lished in neighbouring states. Nevertheless, while Prussia, Russia, and Aus- 
tria were exerting every effort to re-form themselves into strictly modern 
states, Poland still clung obstinately to the traditions of the feudal ages, and 
allowed the other European monarchies to get so far ahead that when at last 
the impulse to reform did come it hastened the dissolution of the country. 

From a social point of view Poland was a nation of agricultural serfs, 
above which had been superimposed a numerous petty nobility that was 
itself in bondage to a few great families, against whom even the kmg was 
powerless. There existed no third estate unless we can designate by that 
name a few thousand Catholic bourgeois and a million Jews, who had no 
interest in maintaining a condition of things that condemned them to ever- 
lasting opprobrium. From an economical point of view the country had 
only a limited agriculture carried on by serfs after the most primitive methods; 
but little commerce, no industries, and no pubhc finances. From a political 
standpoint the “legal” nation was composed exclusively of gentleman — 
rivalry between the great families, anarchy in the diets, the Ubernm veto, and 
the inveterate habit of invoking foreign intervention having destroyed in 
Poland all idea of law or even of state. From a military point of view Poland 
was still in the feudal stage of undisciplined militia; it had scarcely any 
organised troops outside the cavalry formed of nobles, no infantry, but little 
artillery, and no fortresses worthy the name on frontiers that were thus left 
open to the enemy. What means of defence had a nation divided against 
itself, guilty of having received gold from the enemy, against the three pow- 
erful monarchies which beset it on all sides, and whose ambassadora had more 
power than its own kmg in his diets? 

Catherine and Frederick were agreed on two essential points: to vindi- 
cate the rights of dissenters and prevent any reform in the anarchial consti- 
tution which made Poland their easy prey. By affecting to espouse the cause 
of tolerance they could blind Europe to their real designs against the integrity 
of the country, and Poland’s own noisy fanaticism would further enable them 
to conceal their object 

In 1765 Koninski, an orthodox bishop of White Russia, presented a memoir 
to the king of Poland m which were recounted all the vexations which the 
followers of the Greek religion had been made to suffer in his kingdom. “ The 
missionary fathers,” said the memoir, “ were particularly remarkable for their 
zeal; upheld by the secular authorities they were in the habit of summoning 
all the Greco-Russian inhabitants of the villages and banding them together 
like a flock of sheep six weeks at a time, forcing them to confess, and dis- 
playing thorny rods and stakes to intimidate the rebellious, separating chil- 
dren from their parents and wives from husbands. In case of stubborn 
resistance the recalcitrant ones were severely beaten, their hands were burned, 
nr they were confined in prison for several months.” 

Russia supported the dissenters in the Polish diet and Stanislaus prom- 
ised to sustain them. To do this it was necessary to assure to the people the 
free exercise of their religion, and to the nobles the political nghts of which 
they had been despoiled under preceding legislators. The diet of 1766 vio- 
lently opposed this proposition, and the deputy Gourovski who had tried to 
speak in favour of the dissenters narrowly escaped assassination. 

Repnin, Catherine’s ambassador, urged the dissenters to resort to the 
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legal method of confederation. Those of the orthodox faith united at Sluth, 
the Protestants, under the patronage of the Prussian ambassador, at Thorn; 
even at Radom there was a confederation of Catholics and of all those who 
feared a reform in the constitution or the abolition of the hbermi veto. 
Russia, which with Prussia had guaranteed the support of this absurd con- 
stitution, took these also under its protection. Such were the auspices under 
which was opened the diet of 1767; the Poles seemed insensible to the attack 
made on their independence and exerted themselves solely to maintain intol- 
erance. Soltik, bishop of Cracow, Zaluski, bishop of Kiev, and two other of 
the pope’s ambassadors were the most ardent in opposing the project of 
reform. Repnin had them seized and carried to Russia, and so persistently 
had Poland shown herself in the wrong that Europe applauded an act, in 
itself a violation of the rights of men, which seemed to assure liberty of con- 
science. The diet yielded and consented to the dissenting nobles being 
granted equal rights with the Cathohcs; in any case the state religion was to 
remain that of Rome. 


POLAND is DISMEMBERED 

In 1768 a treaty was drawn up between Poland and Russia by the terms 
of which no modification could be made in the constitution without the con- 
sent of the latter power. This was equivalent to legalising foreign interven- 
tion, from the abuse of which Poland was to perish. The Russian troops 
evacuated Warsaw, and the confederates sent deputies to render thanks to 
the empress. 

The Radom Confederation, the most considerable of the three, which had 
taken up arms solely to prevent reforms m the constitution, not to support 
the dissenters, was gravely dissatisfied with the result. On its dissolution 
another and still more numerous confederation was formed, that of Bar m 
Podelia, which had for object the maintenance of the hbenim veto and the 
securing of exclusive privileges to Catholics. It sent deputies to the courts 
of Dresden, Vienna, and Versailles to awaken interest in its cause. In the 
west opinions differed; on which side were right, the Polish nation, the 
brightest promise for the future? Were they at Warsaw with the king, the 
senate, and all those who had striven for the enfranchisement of the dis- 
senters and the reconstruction of Poland, or were they at Bar with the tur- 
bulent nobles who, guided by fanatical priests, had revolted in the name of 
the hberum veto and religious intolerance? Voltaire and most of tlie French 
philosophers declared for the king; but the minister of Louis XV, Monsieur 
de Choiseul, favoured the confederates, without taking into consideration 
that in weakening the power of the Polish king he was weakening Poland 
itself. _ The royal army consistmg of only nine thousand men, the government 
committed the grievous blunder of calhng upon Russia for aid, and the result 
was that the Muscovite troops succeeded in recapturing from the confeder- 
ates Bar. Berdichev, and Cracow. The Cossacks of the Ukraine, the Zaparo- 
gians and the laidamaks or brigands were called to arms and a savage war, at 
once national, religious, and social, ensued, desolating the provinces of the 
Dnieper The massacre of Ouman, a town belonging to Count Potocki, hor- 
rified the inhabitants of the Ukraine. 

The confederates obtained the support of the Viennese court and estab- 
lished a council at Teschen, and their headquarters at Epenes, in Hungary 
They were still in possession of three strongholds in Poland. Choiseul sent 
them money and commissioned successively De Taules, Dumounez. and the 
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baron de '^iomesnil to assist in their organisation. From the memoirs of 
Dumouriez we learn that the forces of the confederation, distributed about 
over all Poland, consisted of sixteen thousand cavalry divided into five or 
six separate bands, each commanded by an independent chief. Dumouriez 
with his undisciplined troops was defeated at Landskron (1771), but Viome- 
snil, Dussaillans, and Choisy became masters of the chateau of Cracow 
(1772), which was finally recovered by Suvarov. An attempt made by cer- 
tain confederates on the 3rd of November, 1771, to obtain possession of the 
person of the king, excited noisy but insincere indignation at the three north- 
ern courts, and increased Voltaire’s aversion to the confederates.^* 

By the treaty of St. Petersburg (signed August 5th, 1772), the palatinates 
of Malborg, Pomerania, Warmia, Culm (except Dantzic and Thorn), and part 
of Great Poland was ceded to Prussia. Austria had Galicia, Sandomir, Cra- 
cow, and part of Podolia. Russia had Polotsk, Vitepsk, Mikislav, and 
Polish Livonia The next point was to execute the treaty. A pretext could 
not long be wanting for the armed interference of all the three powers: each 
had been expressly invited by some one of the parties which divided that 
unhappy country, which were perpetually engaged in civil war. The three 
bandit chiefs despatched armies into Poland, and Europe waited with much 
anxiety the issue of this step. Its suspense was not of long continuance: the 
Treaty of St. Petersburg was presented to the Polish king and senate; and 
manilestoes, stating the pretensions of each power, were published. 

Never were documents so insulting laid before rational men. King and 
senate could oppose little resistance to demands so powerfully supported; but 
their consent alone could not sanction the dismemberment of the republic. 
Hence the diet was convoked. That eight or ten members only should resist 
the destruction of their country, that all the rest should tamely_ sanction it, 
might appear incredible if it were not a matter of history. In this monstrous 
robbery the lion’s share fell to Russia. She acquired an extent of territory 
estimated at 3,440 square leagues, with one million and a half of inhabitants: 
Austria had 2,700 leagues, but a greater population, mz. two millions and a 
half' Prussia had scarcely 1,000 square leagues, and less than a nullion of 
people. 

As the three co-robbers were so courageous as to set at defiance both jus- 
tice and public opinion, so magnanimous as to show themselves in their real' 
character to all posterity, it may appear matter of surprise that they did not 
seize on tlie whole of the kingdom. But though they had resolved to seize the 
remainder, they were cautious enough to await the course of events — to take 
advantage of any favourable circumstance that might arise. The French 
Revolution furnished them with it That event had many admirers in 
Poland, many who wished to imitate it at home. It was easy for the three 
neighbouring powers to take umbrage at the progress of republican opinions; 
to assert, as indeed truth authorised them to assert, that the Poles were in 
communication with the heads of the movement in Paris In reality, in the 
year 1791 a new constitution was proclaimed, exceedingly like a republic. 
The reduction of Dantzic and Thorn, the two most important possessions in 
the north of Europe, convinced the Poles that they had been duped .Cath- 
erine was not a woman to let others derive the sole advantage where any- 
thing was to be gained. Preparatory to active operations, she declared war 
against Poland. The diet resolved to resist; but, as usual, the Poles were 
divided among themselves One party declared for Russia; and though the 
greater number declared for independence, they could not be brought to com- 
bine. Success after success was obtained by the Russian general; the empress 
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negotiated the details of another partition with Prussia; and the king and 
the diet were, as before, compelled to sanction it. By it the Russian frontier 
was extended to the centre of Lithuania and Volhinia; while the remainder 
of Great and a part of Little Poland were ceded to Frederick William. Much 
to the honour of Austria, she had no hand m this second iniquity. 

The territory of the republic was now reduced to about 4,000 square 
miles, and her army, by command of the czarina, was in future not to exceed 
fifteen thousand men. The Poles were never deficient in bravery; and they 
were, on this occasion, sensitive to the national shame They felt that the 
narrow limits still allowed them would soon be passed, and that their remain- 
ing provinces were intended soon to be incorporated with the neighbouring 
states. A general insurrection was organised; an army voluntarily arose, 
and Kosciuszko placed himself at its head. For a time wonders were wrought 
by the patriots; though opposed by two great enemies — Russia and Prussia 
— they expelled the enemy from most of the fortresses; and even when Aus- 
tria acceded to the coalition and took Cracow they were not desponding To' 
effect impossibilities, however, was an absurd attempt: the majority felt it, 
to be so, and they sullenly received the foreign law. Kosciuszko was made* 
prisoner; the last outworks of the last fortress were reduced; Warsaw capitu- 
lated; Stanislaus was deposed; and a third partition ended the existence of 
the Polish Republic By it Austria had Cracow, with the country between 
the Pilitza, the Vistula, and the Bug. Prussia had Warsaw, with the ter- 
ritory to the banks of the Niemen. The rest, which, as usual, was the lion’s 
share, fell to Russia. 

fVar with Tvrketi ( 1769-177^. A.D ) 

The wars with this power occupied a considerable portion of Catherine’s 
reign; yet they were not originally sought by her. The Porte, at the sug- 
gestion of the French ambassador, whose master was anxious to divert her 
from her meditated encroachments on Poland, was, unfortunately for itself, 
induced to declare war against her The Grand Seignior, indeed, was the 
ally of the republic; and he was one of the parties to guarantee its indepen- 
dence. But his dominions were not tranquil; the discipline of his armies was 
impaired, while that of the Russians was improving every day. Perhaps, 
however, he was ignorant of the disadvantages which must attend the prose- 
cution of the war: certainly his pride was flattered by the insinuation that 
he held in his hands the balance of power in eastern and northern Europe. 
In 1769 hostilities commenced by the invasion of the Crimea, the khan of 
which was the vassal of the Porte. Azov and Taganrog were soon taken; 
Moldavia was entered; Servia was cleared of the Tatar allies. Before Kot- 
zim_, however. Prince Galitzin received a check, and was forced to repass the 
Dniester. A second attempt on that important fortress was equally unsuc- 
cessful. But the Turks, who pursued too far, were vanquished in some iso- 
lated engagement; and the campaign of 1769 ended by the acquisition of 
Kotzim. 

The operations of the following year were much more decisive. Galitzin, 
disgusted by the arrogance of the favourite Orlov, resigned the command 
into abler hands than even his own — those of Count Romanzov Tlie reduc- 
tion of Jassy and Brailov was preparatory to two great victories, which ren- 
dered the name of Romanzov forever memorable in the annals of his country. 
The first was on the banks of the Pruth. The Turks, in number eighty thdu- 
sand, under the khan of the Crimea, were intrenched on a hill, in a position 
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too strong to be assailed. But after three weeks, they became wearied of 
their inactivity; and believing, from a feint of the Russian generd, that he 
was about to retire, twenty thousand of them rushed down the hill. They 
were repulsed with terrible loss; the remainder carried dismay into the camp; 
and the Russians, taking advantage of the circumstances, ascended, forced the 
intrenchments, killed many, compelled the rest to flee, and seized consider- 
able booty, with thirty-eight pieces of cannon. Retreating towards the 
Danube, the Turks effected a junction with the grand vizir, whose army was 
thereby increased to 150,000. 

Unaware of its extent, Romanzov pursued with ardour, and was sud- 
denly in the presence of his formidable competitor. His position was a critical 
one. The vizir was intrenched; and the khan, resolved to efface the shame 
of his recent defeat, wheeled round his left flank, and encamped tehind him. 
Hence he could not move backwards or forwards. On the following day the 
vizir gave the signal of battle; and the contest raged for some hours with 
desperate fury. Annoyed at the perpetual discharges of the enemy’s artil- 
lery, which alarmingly thinned his ranks, the count ordered his men to fix 
their bayonets and rush on the intrenchments. Here the struggle was more 
deadly than before; but in the end numbers yielded to discipline and valour. 
The Turks fled, the vizir with them, leaving immense stores (among which 
were 143 pieces of cannon) in the power of the victors, and nearly one-third 
of their number on the field. Romanzov now crossed the Dniester; one of 
his generals, Repnin, reduced Ismailov; the other, Panin, took the most 
important fortress. Bender, after a siege^ of three months; while a detach- 
ment from the main army seized the capital of Bessarabia. 

Nor were these the only successes of the year. Not satisfied with warfare 
on land, Catheiine resolved to try her fortunes on the deep, and to do what 
none of her predecessors had ever dreamed — to send a powerful fleet into the 
Mediterranean, for the purpose of assailmg her enemy in Greece. Many new 
ships were built; many English naval officers persuaded to command 'them, 
and to teach her seamen the arts by which the superiority of England had 
been so long maintained. The Greeks were impatient for the arrival of their 
co-religionists; the czarina’s gold had gained over the chiefs, and a general 
insurrection of the people was meditated. Her designs were truly gigantic 
— no less than to drive the Mohammedans from Europe. The fleet sailed, 
arrived in the Archipelago, disembarked both on the islands and the conti- 
nent, and while the Turkish possessions were assailed on the Danube, they 
were equally perilled m these southern latitudes. 

A terrible warfare now commenced — the Greeks everywhere butchering 
the Mohammedans, the latter retaliating. A naval battle was inevitable; 
the hostile fleets met between Scio and Natolia: the engagement continued 
until night, to the manifest advantage of the Russians. That very night the 
Turkish admiral was so foolish as to run his ships into a narrow bay, in which 
he was instantly blockaded. Some fire-ships, sent by Vice-Adimral Elphin- 
stone, a Scotchman in the service of the empress, set all of them on fire; and 
at sunrise the following morning not a flag was to be seen. This_ blow sen- 
sibly affected the Turks, especially as the appearance of the Russians in the 
Mediterranean had encouraged Tripoli, Egypt, and Syria to rebel against 
the Porte. Ali Bey, the governor of Egypt, an a,ble, ambitious, and enter- 
prising insurgent, was ready to assist his allies with all his might; _ but the 
incapacity yet egregious haughtiness of the Russian admiral, Alexis Orlov, 
prevented them from deriving much advantage from the union. The year, 
however, was one of brilliant success; and Catherine was so elated that she 
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built a magnificent palace, which she called after the bay in which the last 
victory was gamed. 

In the spring of 1771, Orlov again resorted to the Mediterranean, where 
the Russian fleet stiU lay, with the intention of forcing the Dardanelles; while 
the armies on the Danube renewed their operations. The position of Turkey 
was, indeed, critical: not only was one-half of the empire in revolt, but the 
plague had alarmingly thinned the population. Fortunately, however, for 
this power, the same scourge found its way into the heart of Russia: its rav- 
ages were as fatal at Moscow as at Constantinople; and it no more spared 
the Christians on the Danube than it did the Mohammedans. This calamity 
slackened, but did not suspend operations. If the Russians were soirfetimes 
repulsed, the balance of success was decidedly in their favour. The famous 
lines of Perekop, from the Euxine to the sea of Azov, were forced by Prince 
Dolgoruki, though they were defended by fifty thousand Tatars; the whole 
of the Crimea, one fortress excepted, was subdued; and the surname of Krim- 
ski, or Conqueror of the Crimea, was given to the victor. The country, how- 
ever, was not incorporated with the empme: on the contrary, while it was 
declared independent of the Porte, it was proclaimed as merely under the 
protection of Russia. The khan, Selim Girai, being thus expelled, proceeded 
to Constantinople, where he died. The exertions of the fleet, however, did 
not correspond with those of the land forces: all that Orlov effected was to 
destroy the Turkish commerce on the Levant. 

During the year 1772 no hostihties were committed, and negotiations for 
peace were ' undertaken. Though the two contracting parties, which sent 
their representatives to Bucharest, could not agree on the conditions, both 
were anxious to recruit their strength, after the heavy losses they had sus- 
tained both by the sword and the plague. Catherine too had another 
motive for temporary inaction; she was busily effecting the first partition of 
Poland. With the return of the following spring, however, the banks of the 
Danube were again the theatre of war; but this campaign was not destined 
to be so glorious as the one of 1771. ' Its opening was unfavourable ior the 
Russians: while a body of fourteen thousand, under Prince Repnin, wore 
crossing that river, they were surprised by one of the Turkish generals; 
many perished; about six hundred, with the prince himself, were made pris- 
oners and sent to Constantinople. Shortly afterwards, Romanzov who had 
passed that river and was marching on Silistria, was compelled to retrace his 
steps. At Roskana a considerable body of his troops was defeated by the 
vizir. This harassing warfare — for the Turks carefully avoided a general 
action — thinned the ranks and, what is worse, depressed the spirits of the 
invaders Romanzov was no less averse to such a risk. Nor did the fleet 
in the Mediterranean effect anything to counterbalance their indecisive yet 
destructive operations. What little advantage there was belonged to the 
Turks. 

The campaign of 1774 promised to be more important than the preceding; 
and the Porte, from the rebellion of Pugatchev, was confident of success. 
Several actions on the Danube, which, however bravely contested, led to no 
result, were yet considered as indicative of a severe if not a decisive struggle. 
But the anticipation was groundless. Though several bodies of Tatars, who 
were to effect a diversion in favour of Pugatchev, were defeated; though the 
Danube was crossed; though twenty-five thousand of the Turks were repulsed 
by Soltikov, and another body still stronger by Suvarov, though the vizir 
himself was blockaded in Shumla — Europe was disappointed in its expecta- 
tions, for negotiations were opened for a peace which was soon concluded. 
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The Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardfi (1774 A.D.) 

By the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji (July, 1774) Russia obtained the 
free navigation of the Black Sea, the right of passage through the Danube, 
■ a large tract of land between the Bug and the Dnieper, with the strong for- 
tresses of Azov, Taganrog, Kertch, and Kinburn, The rest of the Crimea 
was ceded — not, indeed, to the Turks, but to its own khan, who, though 
declared independent, must of necessity be the creature of the empress, in 
whose hands those fortresses remained. They were the keys to his domin- 
ions, and even to the command of the Black Sea. A sum of money sufficient 
to defray the expenses of the war was also stipulated; but it was never paid. 
The advantages which Russia derived from the other articles were ample 
enough: among them, not the least, was the commerce of the Levant and of 
the Black Sea « 


THE MIGRATION OF THE KALMUCKS 

It seemed as if Catherine’s reign was destined to be marked by the most 
extraordinary events, and one of them was this simultaneous departure of [a 
horde variously estimated at from three hundred thousand] to six hundred 
thousand Tatars, an example at the end of the eighteenth century of one of 
those great migratory movements which history never expected agam to 
record. Catherine was humiliated with having to furnish the example, it 
was in too striking contrast with that happiness which her philosophic friends 
said the human race enjoyed in her empire, and the peaceful migration of 
an indignant and angry people gave the formal lie to all the praises loud 
shouted by philanthropy. Our readers will not regret to find here were 
details of this unexpected event which suddenly made in the Russian Empire 
an empty spot, more than fifteen hundred versts in length, between Tzaritsin 
and Astrakhan. These Tatars, known under the name of Kalmucks, were 
originally included in three principal tribes. At first subject to China, they 
had been frequently at war either with it or with themselves. One of their 
khans, Amusanan, defeated and pursued by the Chinese, had taken refuge at 
Tobolsk in Siberia, where he died about 1757. These troubles, whose origin 
dated back more than sixty years, had in 1696 caused a great number of Kal- 
mucks of the three tribes to reunite, quit a country devastated by constant 
war, and seek new homes at the eastern extremity of the Russian Empire 

They settled or located themselves in a vast stretch of territory close to 
the Caspian Sea, between the Ural and the Volga The Chinese claimed that 
according to some ancient treaties Russia had to return all fugitive subjects, 
but received no reply except that there was nothing to prevent a wandering 
people from settling in waste places, a reply which seventy-five years later 
the Chinese made use of on their own part with advantage. Russia received 
these fugitive hordes and did not delay in getting service out of them. 
Another Tatar nation composed principally of Lesghians, who lived beyond 
Kialiflr and Were greedy for pillage, made frequent incursions into the empire 
and depopulated the border by the quantity of slaves they brought back with 
them. The new Kalmucks were charged with keeping them out' and per- 
formed the duty if not with constant success, at least with a fidelity which 
did them great credit, The government felt that this permanent defence was 
more advantageous to it than a contribution necessarily small and hard to 
collect would be; and consequently, guided a long time by this wise princi- 
ple, it contented itself with taking annually from the Kalmucks a certain 
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number of men and horses for the light cavalry; but when once it deviated 
from a rule which it should never have broken, troubles began and the cupid- 
ity of its agents multiplied particular iniquities under pretext of collecting for 
the public funds. The Russian governors and even the minor officials were 
confirmed in the belief that everything was permitted them because they ' 
were sure that everything would be ignored. 

Several of the Kalmuck chiefs were treated with indignity. It was estab- 
lished as a state maxim that they had no 
right to complain against injustice; all 
protest was regarded as a crime. Finally 
the khan Ubashi, alive to his people’s mis- 
fortunes and wretched himself through the 

C ‘ le and rapacity of his oppressors who 
taken his only son from him, dared to 
draw a picture of his sad position and 
wished to present it at St. Petersburg. 

But all means of getting there were closed 
to him. This attempt only aggravated his 
fate and vengeance was now added to op- 
pression. Here is exhibited a truly inter- 
esting spectacle. This numerous people • 
who, by joining the Lesghians, could, es- 
pecially m the condition that Russia then 
was, give it the greatest alarm and mete 
out terrible retaliation, had no thought of 
using force. They had come to seek peace 
and had been deprived of it, so they with- 
drew. They withdrew without making 
use of arms, at least none but what they 
were forced to by the necessity of defend- 
ing themselves and of procuring what 
they stood in need of for themselves and 
their large herds in occupying a front 
about one hundred leagues wide over a 
route nearly twelve hundred leagues in ‘ 
length. 

The preparations for this journey were 
made with a secrecy which concealed, them 
from Russia’s knowledge. A nomadic peo- 
ple travels with no other equipment than 
its herds, which furnish its drink and a 
portion of its nourishment. Obliged often 
to change locality in order to obtain graz- 
ing grounds, it might without arousing suspicion creep nearer and nearer the 
frontiers and even cross them without being stopped by detachments sent in 
pursuit. This is what happened. The preparations were furthered by the 
Ural Cossacks, who had experienced the same troubles with Russian officials 
and who were shortly to rise in open rebellion under Pugatchev. Further- 
more the mipation was carried out like all those of northeastern peoples. — 
with this difference, however: the others came to Europe to invade realms 
and destroy and replace the inhabitants; while this one was returning to its 
ancestral home to reunite itself to the empire it had left at the end of the 
preceding century. In fact, while all known migrations have taken place 
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from the northeast and east to the west and south, this is the single exception 
which retrograded from west to east. 

It divided itself into several columns in order to have sufficient stretch of 
territory to pasture the herds, and the first column left the Volga on the 16th 
of December, 1770. This prodigious assemblage of men, women, and chil- 
dren, formed of more than eighty thousand families and taking with it an 
immense number of cattle, was after a few days on the march vainly attacked 
by the_ Russians, continued its journey, was sometimes obliged to use force 
in making its way, and on the 9th of August appeared in the Elenth country 
on the borders of China near the river Obi. Its progress may be calculated at 
about five leagues per day, a rate that seems almost incredible when one 
thinks of all that composed the body. They also had with them as prisoners 
a hundred Russian soldiers as well as an officer named Dudun who had com- 
manded them, who is believed to have been French. It was indeed a strange 
destiny for this officer to be brought to China as the slave of a Kalmuck! 

The Kalmucks Reach China 

Ubashi, shortly after leaving the Volga, had informed the Chinese of the 
migration; and precautions were taken m advance that the arrival of such 
an enormous crowd should occasion no disorder. The emperor of China 
erected forts and redoubts m the most important places to watch the passing 
carefully and collect the necessary provisions. The Kalmucks, received like 
old subjects, foimd on arriving provision for clothing, food, and shelter. They 
were worn out by fatigue and m an extremely ragged condition. They 
had made their way north of the Caspian Sea, one division skirted the borders 
of Siberia to gam the fertile banks of the Irtish, the other kept farther south 
near the Usben country in order to reach that of the Elenths without crossing 
the Kobi desert, where no sustenance would have been found. 

They lost on the way more than a third of their number by fatigue, by 
sickness, and in the battles they were frequently obliged to wage, especially 
against the wandering Tatars. They were but four hundred thousand on 
arriving. To each family was assigned a piece of ground suitable as much 
for pasturage as for agriculture, to which the government desired that they 
should devote themselves— .an efficient means of fixing a people and attach- 
ing it to the soil which it cultivates. Ubashi appeared at court and was 
received with honour. Twenty thousand other Tatar families who had 
accompanied Amusanan in his flight or were dispersed along the Siberian 
frontiers followed the example of the Tatars of the Volga, and returned to 
their old homes. The Chinese government seemed truly paternal in greeting 
these children whose long misfortunes finally brought them back to their 
ancestral homes. 

Catherine on learning of their departure became justly indignant against - 
the Russian officials who by force of bad treatment had pushed the Kalmucks 
to this extremity; but the wrong was done, and it was impossible to right it. 

As soon as she knew what route they had taken she took measures to have 
the Peking government send them back. The emperor replied that these 
people were returning to their old homes, that he could not refuse them an 
asylum, and for the rest if she wished to know the reason of their flight she 
had only to ask those who had overwhelmed these people, their chiefs, and 
even their khan with outrages and injustices. Catherine, despairing of bring- 
ing them back, was obliged to make use of several bodies of light troops to 
protect the frontiers the Kalmucks had recently left./ 
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INSURKECTIONS AND PEETENDEKS 

A riot in Moscow having clearly revealed the depths of barbarism in which 
were still plunged the lower classes of the capital — the domestic serfs, lack- 
eys, and factory-workers, the insurrection headed by Pugatchev will show 
what elements of disorder were still fermenting in the most remote provinces 
of the empire. The peasants upon whom fell the whole burden of state 
charges, as well as the exactions of proprietors and functionaries, dreamed in 
their ignorance of all sorts of impossible changes, and were always ready to 
follow impostors; many were the false Peters and Ivans and Pauls who 

started up with worthless claims to 
trade on the credulity of these simple 
njinds, deeply imbued as they were 
with the distrust of “women on the 
throne.” The raskolniks, made sav- 
age and fanatical by previous persecu- 
tions, remained in their forests on the 
Volga, irreconcilable enemies of this 
second Roman empire that was stained 
with the blood of so many martyrs. 
The Cossacks of the Don and the 
Zaparogians of the Dnieper chafed 
under a yoke to which they were 
unused, and the pagan, Mussulman, 
or orthodox tribes of the Volga were 
but awaiting an opportunity to regain 
their former liberty and retake the 
lands occupied by the Russians. 

How little these various ungovern- 
able elements could accomodate them- 
selves to the conditions of a modern 
state has been shown, w’hen, in 1770, 
three hundred thousand of the Kal- 
muck-Turguts abandoned their en- 
campments. Add to these malcon- 
1 tents a crowd of vagabonds of all sorts, 
A bokhabian of siBEiuA ruiued nobles, unfrocked monks, fugi- 

tive serfs, and pirates of the Volga, 
and it will be seen that Russia contained in its eastern portion all the ma- 
terials necessary for an immense ■jacquene, such as had before been unchained 
by the false Dmitri, or Stenka Radzin. 

It was the Cossacks of the Jaik, cruelly repiessed after their insurrection 
in 1766, who were to provide the rebel serfs with a leader in the person of 
Emilian Pugatchev, a raskolnik who had escaped from prison to Siberia. 
Passing himself off as Peter III, who had been rescued from the hands of the 
executioner, he raised the banner of the Holsteins and declared his intention 
of marching on St Petersburg to punish his wife and place his son on the 
throne. With a following of but three hundred men he laid siege to the little 
fortress of Jaik. All the troops that were sent against him passed over to his 
side. He caused all the ofBcers to be hanged, and put to death all the nobles 
in the towns through which he pa.ssed, capturing by means of such terrorisa- 
tion several small fortresses on the steppes. By his intimates who knew the 
secret of his origm, he was treated in private as a simple Cossack, but the 
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populations were deceived and received him with the ringing of bells. Cer- 
tain Polish confederates who were captives in these regions organised for 
him a body of artillery. For nearly a year he kept Kazan and Orenburg in 
a state of terror, defeating all the generals that were sent against him. Pea- 
sants began to rise against the nobles, Tatars and other tnbes against the 
Russians, until the_ bitterest of social wars was unchained in the whole Volga 
basin. Moscow with its one hundred thousand serfs was thrown into cita- 
tion; among the lower classes there was talk of liberty and extermination of 
the masters. Catherine II charged Alexander Bibikov to check the pro- 
gress of sedition. 

Bibikov was aghast, on arriving at Kazan, to see the extent of the de- 
moralisation. He set about reassuring the nobles and soothing the lower 
classes, but in letters to his wife he wrote: “Conditions are frightful, I fear 
all will go ill! ” Without great confidence in his own troops he decided to 
^ attack the impostor, whom he recognised as merely an instrument in the 
hands of the Cossacks. ■ He defeated Pugatchev twice, once at Tatistchev 
and once at Kargula, dispersing his army and seizing his cannon. Bibikov 
died in the full flush of victory, but his lieutenants, Michelson, CoUoQ- 
gues, and Galitzm, continued to pursue the vanquished pretender. Hunted 
to the lower Volga, Pugatchev suddenly ascended the river and pillaged and 
burned Kazan, but was afterwards defeated on the Kazanka. Descending 
the river he entered Saransk, Samara, and Tsaritsin, and though hotly pur- 
sued by his enemies took time to establish there new municipalities. Mean- 
while the populations on the route to Moscow were awaiting his coming, and 
to meet this expectation innumerable Peter Ill’s and Pugatchevs arose, who 
at the head of furious bands went about assassinating proprietors and burn- 
ing chdteaux. It was high time that Pugatchev should be brought to justice. 
Tracked down between the Volga and the Jaik by Michelson and the inde- 
fatigable Suvarov, he was taken to Moscow, where the people were given 
the spectacle of his execution. 

These troubles had been a warning to Catherine II, and she still bore them 
in mind when she destroyed the Zaparogian Republic in 1776. The valiant 
tribes of the Dnieper, expulsed under Peter the Great and recalled under 
Anna Ivanovna, no longer recognised their former territory of Ukraine. 
Southern Russia, freed from the incursions of the Tatars, was rapidly being 
colonised; cities were springing up on all sides and the vast herb-covered 
steppes were becoming transformed into cultivated fields. The Zaparogians 
were highly displeased at the transformation, and wished to have their lands 
restored to them in their former condition. They protected the Midamaks 
who were constantly harassing the colonists, until Potemkin, the actual crea- 
tor of “ new ” Russia, wearied of such uncomfortable neighbours, occupied 
on the empress’ order the sticAa and destroyed it. The malcontents fled for 
refuge to the lands of the sultan; the rest were organised into the Cossacks 
of the Black Sea, and in 1792 the island of Phanagoriaand the southern shore 
of the sea of Azov were assigned to them as residence. Such was the end of 
the great Cossack uprising which is heard of to-day only in the songs of the 
kobsarsA 


FAVOURITISM UNDER CATHERINE II 

During the reign of Catherine favouritism attained a very wide develop- 
ment. In her Mimoirss we meet with the following characteristic passage 
which IS not devoid of interest: “ I was endowed by nature with great sensi- 
tiveness, and an exterior which if not beautiful was, nevertheless, attractive: 
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I pleased from the first moment and did not require to employ for this pur- 
pose artifice or embellishments. By nature my soul was of such a sociable 
character that always when anyone had spent a quarter of an hour with me, 
he felt perfectly at ease and could converse with me as if he had known me 
for a long time. By my natural indulgence I inspired confidence in those 
that had to do with me; because everyone was aware that nothing was plea- 
santer to me than to act benevolently and with the strictest honesty. I may 
venture to say (if I may be allowed thus to speak of myself) that I was like a 
knight of liberty and lawfulness; I had rather the soul of a man than that of 
a woman; but there was nothing repellent in this, for to the intellect and 
character of a man was united in me the charm of a most amiable woman. 
I trust I may be pardoned these words and expressions of my self-love: I use 
them counting them as true, and not desiring to screen myself by any false 
modesty. 

“ I have said that I pleased; consequently half of the temptation that 
arises is already included in that fact itself; the other half in such cases 
naturally follows from the very essence of human nature, because to be sub- 
jected to temptation and to yield to it are very near to each other. Although 
the very highest principles of morality may be impressed on the mind, yet 
they soon become involved, and feelings appear which lead one immeasurably 
further than one thinks. For my part even until now I do not know how 
they can be averted. People perhaps may say that there is one means — 
flight; but there are cases, positions, circumstances where flight is impossible; 
in fact where can one flee to, where seek a refuge, where turn aside amidst 
a court that makes a talk over the smallest action? And thus if you cannot 
flee, then in my opinion there is nothing more difficult than to shun that which 
18 essentially pleasing to you. Believe me, all that may be said to you against 
this is h3rpocnsy and founded on a want of knowledge of the human heart. 
A man is not master over his own heart; he cannot at his will squeeze it in 
his fist and then set it free again.” 

Both contemporaries and posterity have not without foundation harshly 
judged favouritism under Catherine. One-sidedness and harshness of judg- 
ment in this respect have however deprived both contemporaries and imme- 
diate posterity of the possibility of dispassionately estimating the personality 
of the empress in general# Taking into consideration Catherme’s unusual 
capacities, the circumstances in which she was placed, and her temperament, 
it IS impossible not to acknowledge tliat in accusing her we must not lose 
sight of the age in general and of the morals at the court in particular. 
Favouritism was no new apparition under Catherine. Almost the same state 
of things had arisen during the reign of Elizabeth Petrovna. A particularly 
unpleasant impression, however, is made by frequent changes of favourites. 
One after another in turn there were “ in favour ” : Gregory Orlov, Vasiltchi- 
kov, Potemkin, Zavadovski, Zoritch, Korsakov, Lanskoi, Ermqlov, Mamo- 
nov and Zubov. Both Russians and foreigners have harshly censured Cath- 
erine for the rapidity of these changes, which were unexpected and some- 
times without any visible cause. On the other hand, even writers who are 
unfavourable to Catherine have praised her for the fact that not one of the 
favourites banished from the court was ever persecuted or punished, while 
history presents a multitude of examples of cruelty and extreme arbitrari- 
ness on the part of crowned women in parallel cases. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that favouritism, given the unbounded 
cupidity of Catherine’s favourites and of their relations, friends, and acquaint- 
ances, cost the treasury and the nation very dear.A 
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Under the influence of new favourites and other confidants, the second 
half of Catherine’s reign assumed an essentially different character as regards 
her actuating motives, although in the outward course of events a certain 
resemblance to the first half was preserved. When Catherme began to reign 
she had in mind a policy of peaceful splendour, advised also by Panin; she 
would willingly have soured the sovereigntv of Poland by pacific means. It 
was only the force of circumstances which drew her into an undesired war. 

Now her ambition assumed a different direction; we behold her reck- 
lessly bent on high-handed conquests, taking the initiative and deliberately 
making plans to bring about new wars. And, as this has often proved the 
case when government is vested in a woman, the change was caused by the 
most intimate personal circumstances. It would be out of place here to 
relate in detail the paltriness of all the court intrigues. It will suffice to 
recall the fact that Catherine, weary of the brutal t 3 U’anny of Gregory Orlov, 
tried to shake off his yoke and only succeeded with difficulty in wrenching 
herself free. She sent him at the time of the plague to Moscow, much against 
his will, and his numerous enemies hardly concealed their hope that he might 
never return. The empress endeavoured to keep him at a distance when he 
returned, but he struggled to remain master of the field and to stand his 
ground, although he saw himself supplanted in her personal favour by an 
insignificant young officer of the guards called Vasiltchikov. 

The Rise of PoiemMn 

When Catherine began after a time to feel ashamed of the insignificance 
of this young man, the much discussed General Gregory Alexandrovitch 
Potemkin, known to the empress in the days of her quarrels with her hus- 
band, knew how to take advantage of this favourable moment to force him- 
self almost by violence into the long coveted position of her acknowledged 
and honourea favourite. The Orlovs tried for some time to wrest from him 
his sway over Catherme and over Russia, but they were obliged finally to 
give way, and retired to_ the ancient capital of the empire — which had 
remained the national capital, the capital of ancient Muscovy and the refuge 
of all who had reasons for avoiding the court. 

There is much in this strife that is characteristic of time and place. When 
Gregory Orlov was forced to start on his dangerous journey to Moscow, many 
hoped, as already pointed out, that he would never return. When he reap- 
peared safe and sound a,nd in excellent health, and it was feared that he might 
regain his lost position in the favour of the empress, many a shrewd man was 
unable to conceal his vexation. The distinguished German doctor, Tode, to 
whom may be ascribed practically all the expedient measures taken in Mos- 
cow agamst the plague, remained not only unrewarded, but was unable for 
a long time to obtain compensation for the loss of his wardrobe. Wlien he 
finally expressed his astonishment thereat, one of the senators is said to have 
solved the riddle with the dry remark: “ Well, why did you bring the count 
back alive ? ” Then when Gregory Orlov got married in Moscow it was quite 
seriously proposed in the senate that the marriage should be dissolved as 
sinful, and that the fallen favourite and his wife should be shut up in peni- 
tential monasteries because they had married within the prohibited degrees. 
The empress, who had bestowed upon her former friend the title of prince as 
a consolation and a farewell, was angered by this decree and caused it to be 
revoked. However, in spite of the protection ifforded him, Gregory Orlov 
came to a tragic end a few years later (1783). xle died insane — as tradition 
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will have it, a violent death, one of the mysterious occurrences that will never 
be cleared up. 

But the empress Catherine, generally so acute, was singularly deceived 
concerning Potemkin, the Prince of Darkness, as he was afterwards called 
from a play on his name. He was the son of an insignificant nobleman of 
Snaolensk, a retired major, and bore a name till then unknown in Russian 
history; a man of doubtful capabilities, ignorant, and in fact distinguished 
by nothing but a boundless and unscrupulous egotism, by an immense crav- 
ing for coarse, extravagant pleasures, and by the nefarious energy with which 
he pursued his selfish desires. The first condition for his enjoyment of life 
was the power to exercise a boundless autocracy and to be able to tread 
under foot not only those who bowed before him but also those who attempted 
to resist him. 

The empress, however, as a woman and conscious of her unauthorised 
position, feeling the need of energetic support, saw in the man, whose almost 
gigantic frame seemed to betoken titanic nature, something really extra- 
ordinarjr, and believed him destined to accomplish great deeds. Thus Potem- 
kin retained his ascendancy even after he had withdrawn' from her most 
intimate favours under the pretence of long-continued ill-health, and had 
thrust forward all sorts handsome insignificant young men who were one 
after the other loaded v th riches. Potemkin understood how to increase 
the distrust which the empress felt for her son, and to keep it constantly 
awake. He made her believe that she was continually surrounded by dan- 
gers; that he was the only one who would protect her, and more especially 
that he was the only one who would wish to so under all circumstances. On 
the other hand he flattf-Ted her vanity still more than her ambition by plans 
on an adventurously large scale, by fantastic pictures of fame and greatness 
which he suggested to her unagination. Thus, he pointed to the conquest 
of Constantinople, the expulsion of the Turks from Europe, the foundation 
of a Greek empire on +he Bosporus, not as triumphs which one might hope to 
see realised in the future but as deeds which might and should be accomplished 
within the next few years. 

The general idea was not ongmated by Potemkin. Field-Marshal Munich 
had already pointed out to the empress that Constantinople was tire necessary 
goal of Russian aspirations. But formerly an object so remote in time and 
place aroused but little interest. Now everything seemed to have advanced 
within grasp; the empress was to wear the crown of the new Greek empire 
during her lifetime; now the idea aroused in her the wildest enthusiasm. 
The very fact that no cautious statesman would consider these plans only 
made Potemkin appear all the greater in her eyes; his assurance raised him 
far above the everyday mediocrity of the others. 

The eldest grandson of the empress received the name of Alexander, the 
s^ond the no less significant name of Constantine. The former was in due 
time to inherit the Greek crown from his grandmother. They took care in a 
manner which bordered on exaggeration to make prophesies, or to announce 
to the whole world the vast schemes with which they deluded themselves. 
The young prmce was not christened according to the Russo-Greek but the 
somewhat different oriental-Greek ritual, as it was practised in the churches 
of his future empire. They tried to procure a Greek nurse for him, but as 
that did not succeed they at least chose one called Helen. Greek playfellows 
were found for him, and he learned modern Greek as if it were his mother 
tongue. 

The fascmation which PouemKin exercised over Catherine may be attri- 
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buted to her feeling of insecurity, to the support Potemkin promised her, 
and to the vast prospects he opened out for her ambition.' There is one 
thing calculated to astonish us and that is that neither the empress nor 
Potemkin was able to realise how insufficient was the actual might of Russia 
at that time to carry out these gigantic schemes. It was scarcely surprising 
that Potemkin should be unable to judge of this, for he was an ignorant man, 
who was wanting in the most elementary political foresight and was besides 
no thinker. But how came it that Catherine should be so deceived, who had 
studied earnestly and had by that time accumulated a varied experience? 
How could it escape her that the comparatively limited financial resources of 
the empire, more especially, would prove quite inadequate, particularly as 
they were anything but well husbanded? They gave themselves up light- 
heartedly to the magic of the bank- 
note press and thus brought down un- 
told calamities upon Russia, as has 
been the case also in other countries. 

But this calamity did not stand alone; 
it is in fact not to be regarded as an 
independent manifestation, but rather 
as one of a whole series of necessary 
consequences of a premature effort of 
Russia to lay claim to a world-power 
of such magnitude and importance, 
before her might was fully established 
at home or had attained sufficient 
maturity. 

The fact that the forces of the 
empire must from that time be almost 
entirely devoted to the support of a 
foreign policy; that little, if anything, 
could be done for the development of 
culture and industry (and that only as 
a matter of secondary importance), 
that no consideration could be given to ewfusAXj suvabov 

the most necessary reforms — none of (ir28-i800) 

these circumstances worked Russia 

such visible and tangible harm as the flooding of the country with unconsoli- 
dated paper money doomed in advance to depreciation, as matters stood, this 
was probably a greater evil. When Russia entered upon the grasping policy 
of Potemkin she began to lay out her future in advance, so to speak, and that 
on a scale utterly out of proportion to the actual gam which might be or 
which was in fact attained. The evils which resulted have contmued to 
work themselves out down to the present day. _ As in this way the germs of 
a future power were constantly bemg sacrificed in order to conjure up power 
in the present by overdrawing the resources in hand, the real advancement 
of the empire was paralysed, and even the actual might in which they gloried 
remained partly a sham which certainly did not correspond with the reality. 
When later it became necessary for Russia to participate in the momentous 
struggles which involved the destiny of Europe, her power was not matured, 
concentrated, or husbanded at the decisive moment — as for instance the 
ower of Prussia by Frederick William I; her future prospects were encum- 
ered by a heavy burden and by manifold obligations, the inner development 
was behind the times, and her financial position was shaken. It became 
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necessary continually to make fresh, feverish efforts, which always over- 
reached the possibilities of the present and which hindered the inner develop- 
ment afresh, involved the future deeper and deeper, and exhausted its 
resources.^ 


The Off/dal Statiis of the Favourite 

It may be deemed necessary in this place to explain what were the duties 
expected from and the distmguished honours paid to the favourites of Cath- 
erine. When her majesty had made choice of a new favourite, she created 
him her general aide-de-camp, in order that he might accompany her wherever 
she went, without incumng public censure. From that period the favourite 
occupied in the palace an apartment under that of his royal mistress, with 
which it communicated by a private staircase. The first day of his installa- 
tion he received a present of 100,000 rubles, and every month he found 12,000 
placed on his dressing-table. The marshal of the court was ordered to pro- 
vide him a table of twenty-four covers, and to defray all his household expenses. 
The favourite was required to attend the empress wherever she went, and was 
not permitted to leave the palace without asking her consent. He was for- 
bidden to converse familiarly with other women; and if he went to dine with 
any of his friends, the absence of the mistress of the house was always required. 

Wlienever the empress cast her eyes on one of her subjects, with the 
design of raising him to the post of favouiite, he was invited to diimei by 
some one of her female confidants, o,n whom she called as if it were by chance. 
There she would draw the new candidate into discourse, and judge how far 
he was worthy of her destined favour. When the opinion she had formed 
was favourable, a significant look apprised the confidant, who, in her turn, 
made it Icnown to the object of her royal mistress’ pleasure The next day 
he was examined as to the state of his health by the court physician, and as 
to some otlier particulars by Mademoiselle Protasov, one of the empress’ 
ladies, after which he accompanied her majesty to the Hermitage, and took 
possession of the apartment that had been prepared for his reception. These 
formalities began upon the choice of Potemkin, and were thenceforth con- 
stantly observed. 

When a favourite had lost the art of pleasing, there was aro a particular 
manner of dismissing him. He received orders to travel, and from that 
moment all access to her majesty was denied him ; but he was sure of finding 
at the place of his retirement such splendid rewards as were worthy of the 
munificent pride of Catherine. It was a very remarkable feature in her 
character that none of her favourites incurred her hatred or vengeance, though 
several of them offended her, and their quitting office did not always depend 
on herself. 


Potemk%n’s Schemes of Conquest 

Potemkin’s rule commenced at the very time in which the Peace of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji was concluded (July, 1774). The disputes with Poland 
and the rebellion of Pugatchev were no sooner ended than he immediately 
violated every condition of that treaty, well knowmg that the empress would 
approve of everything he might do. Dowlet Gerai, who was elected khan by 
the now independent Tatars, still remained much more favourably disposed 
to the Turks than to the Russians • the latter, therefore, by means of money 
and intrigues, raised up a pretender against him; and then, under pretence 
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of an armed mediation, a Russian army occupied a part of the Crimea, and 
seemed disposed to make the khan a prisoner, and to seize the whole province. 
Dowlet Gerai took refuge with the Turks in April, 1775, and Sahim Gerai, who 
was a mere creature of Russia, was elected m his stead, to the great satisfaction 
of the Russians, who foresaw that the majority of the Tatars would oppose the 
new khan, and thus furnish them with another pretext for a renewal of hos- 
tilities. A war with the Porte appeared unavoidable, and Romanzov received 
commands to collect a considerable army on the Dnieper, whilst Repnin in 
Constantinople was endeavouring to deceive the sultan, and Potemkin 
betrayed the unfortimate Sahim Gerai. 

By this time Potemkin Lad ceased to be the personal favourite of the 
empress; but he himself recommended his successors in that post to her 
notice. Potemkin was indispensable to Cathenne in consequence of those 
colossal undertakings which procured her the name of Great; and because 
the fear with which he inspired all her enemies secured to her the possession 
of the throne, which she withheld from her son Paul. Zavadovski had become 
the occupant of the apartments of the royal palace in November, 1776, and 
been created a major-general; as soon, however, as he fell under Potemkin’s 
suspicion, the latter authoritatively insisted upon his dismissal. Zavadovski 
had turned against his patron, and was an eager favourer of the Orlovs and 
Field-Marshal Romanzov. For this reason Potemkin succeeded in obtaining 
leave of absence for the favourite in July, 1777, in order to provide during his 
temporary retirement a substitute who should eventually displace him. 
Potemkin had lon| before selected a Major Zoritch for his adjutant, who was 
politically insignificant, but very attractive in his hussar uniform, with a 
view to present him to the empress. Zavadovski had no sooner left the 
palace than he carried his design into effect, and the empress made Zoritch a 
colonel adjutant-general and her companion. At the expiration of nine 
months, he too fell under Potemkin’s displeasure, and was obliged to retire, 
for the empress was completely under the control of her minister. Next 
came Korsakov, a handsome sergeant in the guards, who was suddenly raised 
to the rank of aide-de-camp general. He too was indignant at Potemkin’s 
unbounded pride and avarice, but attempted in vain to open the eyes of the 
empress; he was obliged to yield to the influence of the mdispensable tyrant 
after he had enjoyed the favour of the empress for fifteen months. 

The circumstances of the year 1778 were peculiarly favourable to the 
accomplishment of Potemkin’s plans of conquest, for war had broken out in 
the spring between France and England, and both powers were so fully occu- 
pied in the west that they had no leisure to attend to the concerns of the 
cast. Potemkin, therefore, sent an army, commanded by Suvarov, against 
the Kuban and Bedjiak Tatars, whilst other Russians penetrated into the 
Crimea and were guilty of the most cruel devastations. This led to the seizure 
of some Russian ships in the straits of the Dardanelles on the part of the 
sultan, who was, however, unable to commence a war without the aid and 
co-operation of France. But that power, unwilling to break with Russia, 
insisted on mediating, and the sultan was forced to acquiesce. The result 
was that the Russian ships were restored, and the sultan formally recognised 
Sahim Gerai as the rightful ruler of the Crimea. 

Catherine was so pleased with the conduct of France on this occasion that 
she embraced with alacrity the plan of the armed neutrality, which was 
devised by the French minister Vergennes; and in 1780 she put herself at 
the head of that league which was joined by almost all the powers of Europe 
except Great Bntam. It was formed for the purpose of resisting the right 
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asserted by the English navy to make prize of an enemy’s goods, or of goods 
shipped for an enemy’s port, wherever found, and even though covered by a 
neutral flag. The leading principle of the league was that free ships make 
free goods. Great Britain would not admit this; but at that time she did 
no more than expostulate with her good friend and ally the empress of Russia. 
It was not until the reign of Paul that she waged war for the maintenance of 
the opposite principle, which she later repudiated during the Crimean 
War 

Prom this time forward, as we have seen, Potemkin, Voltaire, and a ho>st 
of flatterers amused the empress with dreams of the restoration of a Byzantine 
empire, and the erection of a new capital on the Black Sea. Sahim Gerai 
prized the slavish title of a lieutenant-colonel in the guards of a foreign empress 
more than that of prince of a nation to which the Russian czars for many 
years had been vassals, and he renounced the national costume of his people 
in order to glitter in a Russian uniform and wear the decorations of the order 
of St. Anne. Potemkin contrived every month to alienate him more and 
more from his people, till at last this miserable man was induced to lay down 
his khanate, from which he derived a revenue of three or four millions of 
rubles, in order, as he thought, to revel peacefully in the' enjoyment of some 
hundred thousand rubles, which Potemkin was to pay him as the newly 

S ointed Russian governor-general of Tauris, as the country was now to bo 
sd. Potemkin was too much accustomed to receive and not to give, and 
to contract debts without thinking of paying them, to give himself much con- 
cern about the payment of the promised salary, although the empress was 
led to believe that the yearly sum always charged to her was in reality regu- 
larly paid to the khan 

The shamelessness of the Russian government on this occasion fully 
equalled the audacity of their manifestoes respecting the partition of Poland, 
or that of the state-papers of a Genz and a Talleyrand In the Russian mani- 
festoes published in April, 1783, it was made as clear as the sun to the Tatars 
that the empress and Potemkin were really proposing to confer upon them 
the most signal benefits. It was stated that the Tatars, as Russian subjects, 
were m future to be delivered from all the evils of their internal disputes, 
and by the incorporation of the Crimea, the Kuban, and the eastern Nogaians 
an end was to be put to those oppressions from which they had hitherto 
suffered from the Turks and the Russians alternately What the correspond- 
ence was between these promises and the subsequent reality may be learned 
from all the works of travellers who visited these districts, and gave accounts 
of the Crimea and the Tatars a generation or two later That numerous, 
free, and rich race of people, clothed in silks and of noble appearance, had 
then dwindled into a crowd of starving beggars; their magnificent tented 
cities had become gipsy encampments, and their houses and palaces ex- 
hibited mere masses of rum and decay. 

These manifestoes, indeed, as is usually the case, were not intended for 
those to whom they were addressed, but merely to conceal in a cloud of words, 
from the eyes of those at a distance, the cruelties and bloodshed with which 
they were accompanied The Tatars made an effort to defend their liberties, 
and their magnates made no secret of their dissatisfaction, Potemkin, there- 
fore, had recourse to -one of those heroic means which usually find defenders 
enough when they are applied for the support of the true faith and of auto- 
cratic government, and are only reviled and execrated in the hands of a 
Danton and a Robespien-e. He proposed by a single massacre summarily 
to annihilate the malcontents, and to awe tlae rest into submission by the 
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dread of a similar fate. Posorovski received express orders to make himself 
master of the malcontents, their families, and adherents, and put them all to 
the sword; he, however, possessed moral coinage enough to decline the busi- 
ness of an executioner. Potemkin’s cousin was not so scrupulous. Accord- 
ing to the accounts, whose unanimous testimony we are obliged to follow, 
even when it appears to us incredible, Paul Potemkin caused above thirty 
thousand Tatars, of every age and sex, to be, massacred in cold blood, and in 
this way procured for his cousin the easily won title of the Taurian, and the 
place of grand-admiral of the Black Sea and governor-general of the new 
province of Tauris. 

The massacre m Tauris took place in April, 1783, and the Turks were 
unable to render any assistance to the Tatars without foreign support. 
Amon^ the European powers, however, England was at that time fully 
occupied with the disturbances which in the following year brought Pitt to 
the helm of affairs; France was glad to see an end to the American war; 
Joseph II was bound by the Treaty of Tzarskoi Selo; Frederick II hoped to 
become master of Thorn and Dantzic, if Russia was well-disposed towards 
him; and Gustavus III of Sweden was the only monarch who could have 
rendered any aid. In the very same year, however, Gustavus suffered him- 
self to be induced to go to Friedrichsham, where he sold himself to the empress; 
• nothing, therefore, was now left to the Turks but to yield to their destiny. 
The sultan did what had been done by the king of Poland a few years before; 
by his consent he changed that into a righteous and legal possession which, 
being seized in the midst of peace, was previously a robbery. The whole 
territory of the Tatars, the Crimea, the island of Taman, and a great part of 
the Kuban were ceded to Russia, and a treaty of commerce was forced upon 
the Turks, by virtue of which the Russian consuls in the various ports of 
Turkey were erected into a power wholly independent of the government of 
the country This treaty of commerce had been drawn up by Panin before 
he had been obliged to yield to the superior influence of Potemkin and with- 
draw, from public affairs; and it was now concluded on the 10th of June, 1783. 
By virtue of this treaty the Turks were obliged to submit the decision of all 
mixed civil cases m which a Russian and a Thrk were the respective parties, 
not to the local tribunals, nor to the higher authorities, nor to a court of arbi- 
tration, but to the Russian consul; and in all pecuniary transactions the 
claims of a Russian against a Turk were urged with muefi greater strictness 
than in those cases in which the Turk was the claimant and the Russian the 
debtor. 

In the eyes of the world, which regards only externals, Potemkin was now 
a great and admired statesman; and so absolute was his sway over the empress 
herself, that she not only tolerated his insolence, his total neglect of all pecu- 
niary obligations, his tyranny over all classes, and his imperial expenditure 
and magnificence, but allowed him to help himself to an unlimited extent out 
of the coffers of the state. Potemkin on the one hand did homage to the 
empress as if she were a goddess, and on the other he suffered himself to treat 
her with the most insolent familiarity and rudeness. He would even saunter 
from his own apartments into hers in his dressing-gown and slippers, with his 
stockings hanging down and his legs bare. He went so far as to extort from 
thbse who enjoyed the empress’ favour a part of the money which they 
received from her, and yet he allowed poor Sahim Gerai to starve. He never 
paid him the assigned pension of 100,000 rubles which was yearly debited to 
the empress’ account, and even the displeasure of Catherine could not induce 
him to bestow upon this Russian the simplest means of life. 
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The founding of a new Russo-Grecian capital, with which Potemlan now 
busied himself, was a magnificent piece of flattery for the_ empress, but tor 
which she was unhappily obliged to pay too dear. Catherine indulged witn 
Voltaire in those visionary schemes of a utopian Greece, of a civilisation oi 
which she and not the people was to be the source, of an enlightenment, 
industry, and trade to be earned into these conquered deserts by ukases and 
courtiers; Potemkin acted accprding to this fancy He first erected a city 
with buildings of every description, and then sought for inhabitants, or forcibly 
drove them for a time from all quarters, when he wished to make a court- 
spectacle of this theatrical city and to enchant the empress It was of no 
consequence to him that his city fell to pieces and its inhabitants disappeared 
as soon as he turned away his eyes. The new city was called Kherson, a 
name long since obscured by that of Odessa; the empress granted 18,000,000 
rubies, most of which, however, Potemkin diverted to his own private use 
The situation was badly chosen, and yet this shadow of a capital was for a 
length of time charmed into existence by innumerable arts of fraud and open 
violence: and the deserts of which it was to be the metropolis were erected 
into a province, to which Potemkin gave the name of Catherine’s Glory ( Slava 
Ekathanna). Another province, somewhat farther to the north, near the 
celebrated falls of the Kaidak, was also honoured with the name of the empress, ^ 
and called lekatarinoslav. 


GENERAL SXJVAROV 

The general to whom Potemkin at this time assigned the congenial task 
of havoc and destruction in the country of the Nogaian Tatars and m Kuban 
was Suvarov, a man who from that period tiU the end of the century had 
the misfortune to be continually employed as the instrument of a murderous 
military despotism. In Poland he executed three times those orders of anni- 
hilation which were issued from St. Petersburg _ He destroyed the Turks 
and sacrificed the Russians by thousands at the will of Potemkin He sub- 
sequently shared Paul’s hatred against the French and every thought of civil 
freedom, and performed the same kind of heroic deeds for that madman’s 
pleasure as he had previously done at the bid,ding of Potemkin. Ho was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest generals of modern times, but wholly desti- 
tute of humanity, for ho sacrificed thousands without hesitation in order to 
secure a victory or storm a fortress, when either was calculated to produce a 
splendid effect though but for the moment. He not only flattered the empress, 
but even the common soldiers and their superstitions Though he was a man 
of various knowledge, and had made himself master of all the arts of life as 
practised in the highest sbeiety, he assumed at court the character of a sort of 
court-fool, and acted often as if he were mad, merely in order to carry out 
some surprising piece of flattery. In the company of the common soldiers he 
affected the manners of the semi-barbarous Russian, lived as they did them- 
selves, submitted to every privation which they might be called upon to 
endure, and knelt and prayed before every wayside image, often when the 
roads were deep with mud. 


THE FAVOURITES LANSKOI AND ISRMOLOV 

At the time when a high-flown sentimentality was the fashion in Ger- 
many, and the empress was past fifty, she indulged in a fit of romantic love 
for the insipid and spiritless Lanskoi. This turn in her affections was very 
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agreeable to Potemkin, for Lanskoi neither took up the cause of the destitute 
khan, nor yielded to the allurements of the king of Prussia, the emperor 
Joseph II, or the English, when they were desirous of engaging him in affairs 
of state. Potemkin freely permitted the empress to indulge her visionary 
love for the wonderfully handsome and youthful face which captivated her 
affections, and did not grudge her, among the many gross and degrading 
scenes of her life, the enjoyment of one romantic passion, after the manner of 
Werther and Siegwart, from the year 1780 till July, 1784. Catherine’s love 
for Lanskoi had been romantic in his life, and her sorrow at his death was not 
less extravagant; but notwithstanding aU this ideality, she had been also 
careful to show him substantial proofs of her affection at the cost of the coun- 
try. She bestowed upon him not only all possible titles, orders, and decord,- 
tions — diamonds, plate, and collections of every kind, but he left behind 
him in cash a property of 7,000,000 rubles. 

The fantastic mourning for Lanskoi was no sooner evaporated than the 
empress allowed Potemkin, who presented candidates for every ofBce, to 
supply her with a substitute for her departed lover In order to exclude all 
other pretenders, Potemkin on every such occasion was prepared to fill the 
vacancy; and with this view he had for some time made Lieutenant lermolov 
one of his adjutants. In 1785 this man became the declared favourite of the 
empress, and soon ventured to pursue a course which Lanskoi would never 
have thought of. He directed Catherine’s attention to the tjranny of Potem- 
kin, and gave her some hints respecting his behaviour towards Sahim Gerai. 
The empress expressed her displeasure without naming the person who had 
made her acquainted with the unhappy fate of the khan; Potemkin, however 
easily guessed that no man in the empire would dare to speak ill of him to the 
empress except lermolov. He therefore threateningly rephed, “'That must 
have been said by the White Moor,” as he was accustomed to call lermolov 
on account of his fair countenance and flat nose. 

Catherine did not hesitate severely to reproach Potemkin for his harsh 
and unjust conduct towards the khan, and she even wavered for some months 
between her favourite and this son of the Titans, whom she regarded as h^er 
protector and the creator of her glory and her greatness. At the end of June, 
1786, a fresh scene occurred, by which the empress was compelled to declare 
either for the one or the other. lermolov had made a new attempt to alienate 
the empress from Potemkin; the latter, therefore, haughtily insisted that 
either lermolov or he must retire from her service, Catherine felt herself con- 
strained to adhere to Potemkin, and lermolov went upon his travels. During 
the course of the year he had been loaded with riches, and on his departure he 
was furnished with 100,000 rubles and imperial recommendations to the 
Russian ambassadors at all the European courts. On the day after his 
departure Momonov, another adjutant of Potemkin, occupied his place. 

JOSEPH n visrrs Catherine; a spectacular tour 

About this period Potemkin repeatedly travelled from St. Petersburg to 
Tauris and back with all the expedition of a coimer, whilst he was engaged in 
the buildmg of Kherson, in order to prepare a splendid triumph for the 
empress. The neglected Sahim Gerai hastened tnither to meet him and 
make him acquainted with the urgency of his wants, but Potemkin, instead of 
rendering him any assistance, banished him to Kaluga, where he fell into a 
state of the deepest poverty. He then conceived that he might find some 
relief from his fellow believers, and fled to Turkey, but the sultan caused him 
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to be arrested as a traitor and renegade at Khotin, to be conveyed to Ehodes, 
and there despatched by the bow-string (1787). The plan contemplated by 
Potemkin and the empress was to raise the grand duke Constantine, second 
grandson of the empress, to the dignity of emperor of Byzantium, at the 
expense of the Turks, and at the same time to incorporate the kingdom of 
Poland with Russia. The new city of Kherson was no sooner ready for this 
grand theatrical representation than the empress was to travel thither to 
receive the homage of her new subjects, and to deceive the world by an osten- 
tatious display of magnificence and pomp. 

Joseph II was invited to meet the empress in Kherson, in order to consult 
with her upon a partition of the Turkish Empire, but Constantine himself 
was in the first instance left at home. ' The luxury and extravagance exhibited 
by Potemkin durmg the empress’ journey and the ffetes prepared for her 
reception and entertainment at Kherson were worthy of the heaven-storniing 
characters of the pair. They remind us of the extravagance of the Abassides 
and the descendants of Timur, with this difference — that civilisation and 
the arts were strangers to the people of the caliphs and of the Great Mogul. 
Never perhaps was there seen in monarchical Europe, where such things 
are not rare, such a gross abuse of the wealth and well-being of the people, 
and such insult cast on public opinion by a contemptible comedy, as on the 
occasion of this imperial progress 

It began in January, 1 787, and was continued night and day. To facili- 
tate the journey by night, Potemkin had caused great piles of wood to be 
erected at every fifty perches, w'hich were kindled at night-fall, and imparted 
to the whole district almost the brightness of day. On the sixth day the 
cortege reached Smolensk, and fourteen days afterwards Kiev, where the 
degi’aded Polish magnates, who made a trade of their nation, their honour, 
and their friendship, were assembled to offer their homage to the emiircss and 
join in the revelry of her court. Potemkin himself had gone forward in 
advance in order to arrange the side-scenes of the theatre which he erected 
from St. Petersburg to Klierson. Deserts were peopled for the occasion; and 
palaces were raised in the trackless wdld. The nakedness of the plains was 
disguised by villages built for the purpose of a day, and enlivened by fire- 
worlcs. Chains of mountains were illuminated. Fine roads were opened by 
the army. Howling wildernesses were transformed into blooming gardens; 
and immense flocks and herds w'ere driven to the sides of the road in order to 
delight the eyes of the empress in her hasty transit The rocks in the Dnieper 
were sprung, that the empress migiit descend the stream as conveniently as 
she had travelled thither in the chamber of her sledge. At the beginning of 
May the whole party embarked on the river in fifteen splendid galleys at 
Krementshuk, and on the following day Stanislaus of Poland presented him- 
self at Kaniev, in order, as it were, by his insipid and pitful character to serve 
as a foil to the monarchial splendour of a woman. He accepted an alms of 
100,000 rubles for the expenses of his journey, was very graciously received by 
Potemkin, treated with coldness and indifference by the empress, and as if his 
royal Polish income was simply a Russian pension be begged for an augmenta- 
tion. He was not ashamed to acknowdedge to all the courts whose ambas- 
sadors accompanied the empress that he regarded his kingdom as a Russian 
province, for he besought the empress to grant the succession to his nephew 
and to his nation the free navigation of the Dnieper. As is customary in such 
cases, there was no lack of promises; but none of his petitions wore really 
g:ranted, for it was impossible either to value or respect him, and in his 
situation he was incapable of inspiring fear. 
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The emperor Joseph, who had anticipated the arrival of his ally in Kherson, 
travelled to meet her as far as Kaidak, and returned with her. He soon per- 
ceived that she was shamefully deluded by the appearance of prosperity, 
civilisation, and population, and that soon as she had passed through all was 
again' ta become empty and deserted Like the villages, flocks, and men by 
the wayside, the new buildings in which the distinguished travellers passed 
their nights and the houses and shops in Kherson all vanished again when 
they had served their temporary purpose. It will not be regarded as incredi- 
ble that 7,000,000 rubles were expended on the journey, when it is known that 
the throne itself, which was erected for the empress in what was called the 
admiralty at Kdierson, cost 14,000. Catherine made a magnificent entry into 
the new city, passing under a triumphal arch, on which was inscribed in the 
Greek tongue, "The way to Byzantium.” 

OXJTBEEAK OI’ THE AUSTRO-RtlSSIAN WAR WITH TURRET 

After the meeting at IQierson the two imperial alhes prepared to direct 
their forces against the whole extent of the Turkish frontier, from the Adriatic 
to the Black Sea. Care was taken, however, to furnish an excuse for the 
participation of Austria, by inciting the Turks to make the first attack; for, 
only in such a case was Austria bound to furnish auxiliaries to the Eussians. 
To this end Bulgakov, Catherine’s ambassador at Constantinople, was ordered 
by every means to excite commotions among the Greeks, Bulgarians, Walla- 
chians, and Slavonians, as well as in Egypt and in Asia Minor, ^e Turks, 
justly incensed at these intrigues, insisted upon h distinct declaration of their 
views on the part of the Russians; and when they received for answer only 
the usual diplomatic subterfuge that the ambassador must wait for instruc- 
tions from St. Petersburg, they immediately declared war, sent Bulgakov to the 
state prison of the Seven Towers, and nothing but the threatening interference 
of the English minister could have prevented them from inflicting summary- 
vengeance upon him, to show their righteous displeasure at the conduct of his 
government. Catherine and Joseph had now gained their wishes. The 
Turks were the first to declare war, and a pretence -was thus afforded to the 
Russians to call upon the Austrians for that aid which they were bound by 
treaty to render in case of an attack on the part of the Turks 

Catherine published a manifesto, in which after a long enumeration of the 
pretended -wrongs ascribed to the Porte, she added that, provoked by a con- 
duct, m itself so offensive, she had, very unwillingly, been obliged to have 
recourse to arms, as the only means left her for the support of those rights 
which she had acquired at the price of so much blood, and to avenge her 
wounded dignity, suffering from the violence that had been used towards her 
minister at Constantinople; that entirely innocent of all the calamities inevit- 
ably engendered by war, she relied with confidence, not only on the Almighty 
protection and the" assistance of her alhes, but on the prayers of the Christian 
world, for triumph in a cause so just as that which she was obliged to defem. 
This manifesto was soon followed up by a second, which declared thsd the 
Porte had arrogantly presumed to insist on a categorical answer to its absurd 
aemands: and that the empress, forced to repel the aggression of the enemy 
of the Christian name, armed herself with confidence, imder the protection of 
that just God who had so long and so powerfully shielded the Russian Empire. 

Had Potemkin been as great a general as he was capable of devising mag- 
nificent plans and plawng the Russian tyrant, great things would have been 
accomplished m 1787, "for all the preparations, for the war had been made long 
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beforehand. Field-Marshal Romanzov was to share the command of the 
army with Potemkin; that is to say, he was to do all the work, and the other 
was to engross aU the merit. Romanzov declined this thankless oflBce, and 
Potemkin stood alone at the head of the army; but he did not succeed in 
deceiving posterity, for no one has ever ascribed to him what was effected by 
the officers under his command — by Repnin, Paul Potemkin, Suvarov, 
Kamenskoi, Gafitzm, and Kutusov, all of whom became more or less renowned 
in later wars. Potemkin found in Suvarov precisely such an instrument as he 
needed : for to that general the will of the empress or her favourite was in all 
cases a law paramount to all moral obligations, or any feelings of humanity. 
He was sent to Kmbum, the chief object of the campaign beuig apparently 
the siege of Otehakov, by the main body under Potemkin, whUst other divis- 
ions were despatched to observe the movements of the Tatars in the Kuban. 

Kinburn was a small fortress occupied by the Russians, and situated upon 
a promontory duectly opposite to Otehakov, in and around which the Turkish 
army was stationed. The object of Suvarov’s mission was to frustrate the 
efforts of the Turkish fleet to land a division on the promontory of Kinburn; 
and he executed the task in a masterly manner At first he remained per- 
fectly quiet in the fortress, after having erected a battery at the extremity 
of the promontory, in order to cannonade the Turkish ships from the land, at 
the same moment in which they might be attacked by the Russian fleet. He 
allowed the Turks to proceed without molestation till they had disembarked 
from six thousand to seven thousand men; he then sent a few regiments of 
Cossacks against them, and at the same time charged them at the head of two 
battalions of infantry with fixed bayonets, and exterminated them all Imme- 
diately afterwards he employed his battery against the Turkish fleet. The 
prmce of Nassau-Siegen, who had the command of the Russian gunboats of 
Niolaiev, attacked the Turkish ships at the very entrance of what is called the 
Liman, and within range of Suvarov’s guns, to whose well-directed fire he was 
indebted for a great share of the advantages which he gained. 

The whole remaining part of the year 1787, as well as the spring and a 
great part of the summer of 1788, elapsed without anything important having 
been undertaken; the whole of the Russian land-forces were, however, 
directed towards the Bug, in order to push forward with the greatest expedi- 
tion to the Danube. The Turks had already suffered defeats at sea and in 
the Caucasus. The Russian fleet in the Black Sea, which was almost wholly 
commanded by foreigners, nearly annihilated the Turkish navy; generals 
Tallitzm and Tekeli massacred the Tatars of the Kuban, and Tamara reduced 
Georgia and Lesghistan. In August, Potemkin at length marched against 
Otehakov, but very wisely left the whole conduct of the military operations 
to Suvarov, the victor of Kinburn. The Russian operations were delayed in 
expectation of an Austnan army, which, in connection with a Russian force' 
under Soltikov, was to make an incursion into Moldavia. This delay was 
protracted till King Gustavus began to exlnbit symptoms of making an attack 
on the provinces contiguous to Sweden, which were now deprived of means 
of defence. He had to revenge on Russia a long series of wrongs, crowned by 
the intolerable conduct of Catherine’s ambassador Razumovski, whom she 
had sent to form conspiracies against him, and to persecute and insult him in 
his own capital. 


THE SWEDISH WAR (1788-1790 A.D.) 

Gustavus III would also willingly have induced Denmark to take part in 
the movement against Russia; in this, however, he was unsuccessful, although 
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supported by England and Prussia. Razumovski, the Russian ambassador, 
was ordered to leave Stockholm on the 23rd of June, and went to the army in 
Finland. The king appeared as if he designed immediately to march against 
St Petersburg, which excited no small concern in the minds of the government, 
because, in confident reliance on the king’s misunderstanding with the Swedish 
nobles, the whole of their good troops had been despatched to the frontiers of 
Turkey. 

The king of Sweden was acquainted with the feelings of his nobles, conse- 
quently with those of the generals and officers of his army, he therefore 
endeavoured to deprive the malcontents of the apparently legal point of a 
refusal to serve, by changing the offensive war which he contemplated into a 
defensive one, and for this purpose had recourse to a very childish subterfuge. 
There had been a long-existmg dispute between the two countnes respecting 
the bridge over the small river- Kimmene, the boundary between the two 
states, whether it should be painted in Swedish or Russian colours; he pro- 
voked the Russians to maintain this disputed right by force of arms, and then 
proclaimed that he had been attacked by them, and was therefore justified in 
carrying on a defensive war without consulting the estates. We leave it unde- 
cided whether he took possession of the bridge by force, and thereby com- 
pelled the Russians to resist force by force; or whether, as the best accounts 
allege, he caused some Swedes to be clothed in Russian uniforms m order to 
attack his own soldiers, and in this way to justify an offensive war. 

The distance from the river Kimmene to St. Petersburg is less than 150 miles. 
There would have been no difficulty in storming the small fortresses of Viborg 
and Friedrichsham, which lay upon the route, and an unexpected attack from 
the sea might probably have led to the surprise and capture of Kronstadt 
and Kronslot, the former of which is less than twenty miles from the open 
waters, and the latter is situated on a sand-bank in the sea ^ The favourable 
moment, however, for an attack by sea had been already allowed to pass by 
the king’s brother Charles, duke of Sodermanland, who commanded the Swedish 
fleet, and by land the king was precipitate when he ought to have delayed, 
and hesitated when eversrthmg depended on rapidity. 

On the 22nd of June Duke Charles, with fifteen ships of the line and five 
frigates, had fallen in with three sail of Russian ships, to the north of the island 
of Gothland, which he ought to have captured, but was restrained by a feeling 
of reluctance to begin the war (which was then actually commenced), and 
immediately a superior Russian fleet appeaored. Admiral Greig, an English- 
man, commanded it; his fleet outnumbered the Swedish by two ships of the 
line and two frigates, and therefore the issue of the engagement between the 
two fleets which took place on the 17th of July was the less inglorious for the 
Swedes. They fell in with the Russians off the island of Hogland, and fought 
with great skill and courage; they lost, it is true, one of their hne-of-battle 
ships, but took one of the Russian fleet in its stead; at length, however, they 
were compelled to seek for safety in the harbour of Sveaborg, where they were 
kept in a state of blockade by the Russians during the whole of the campaign. 

^ Tlie Swedes were not aware of the fortuitous advantage then oiffered them by a singular 
incident Just before the Russian admiral received orders to weigh, the empress had given the 
command of a ship to the famous Paul Jones As soon as the British officers in the Russian 
service heard of this appointment, they repaired in a body to the admiraltv, and announced 
their determination to quit the squadron to which that pirate had been attached. By this act 
on their part seven or eight ships were left without officers, until the empress, smothering her 
resentment, withdrew Paul Jones from the squadron, under pretence ot sending him to the 
Black Sea , but, fearing a repetition of so unpleasant a scene, she contrived to get rid of the 
daring adventurer altogether. 
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The secretary of the king’s embassy in St. Petersburg delivered such an 
extremely absurd ultimatum that no other answer was given than an order 
from the commandant to take his departure from the capital. Gustavus 
commanded armaments to be prepared and a commissariat to be provided, 
but left the whole superintendence to others, who neglected everything, and 
instead of preparing means to oppose entered into secret correspondence with 
the Russians All this immediately appeared when the king at length resolved 
to storm the fortress of Fnedriehsham. He found himself destitute of heavy 
artillery and other materials oi war, which he supposed were all in readiness, 
and whilst the artillery was being slowly brought up by land, the nobles w.ere 
devising the most shameful treason. 

It was arranged that Friedrichsham should be at once attacked both by 
sea and by land; and Siegeroth had actually landed his troops and commenced 
operations when he suddenly received counter orders, because the troops 
which were with the king refused obedience. In these circumstances, Gus- 
tavus had no other alternative than to return to Stockholm, in order there 
to recover his royal dignity and power which he had lost at Friedrichsham. 
He entered Stockholm in September, and thenceforth occupied himself in 
preparing a coup d’ &at, which he accomplished on the 17th of February in 
the following year. Meanwhile, his traitorous nobles had concluded a truce 
with Russia, which was so far advantageous to Gustavus that it liberated his 
fleet from its captivity in the bay of Sveaborg. He was now dictator and 
autocrat; he had at command the means of prosecuting the war with Russia, 
but the favourable moment was past, and the Russians had already completed 
all their preparations bv land and sea for the defence of their provinces border- 
ing upon Sweden Gustavus’ project of burning the Russian fleet in the 
harbour of Copenhagen was discovered beforehand, aiid brought him nothing 
but disgrace. When he again joined the army in Finland, his Swedes gave 
evidence of their attachment and courage, but he himself again contrived to 
injure the success of the war by his interference in its conduct. In the mur- 
derous fights which ensued from the middle of June till the end of July, both 
the Russians and Swedes lost great numbers of men, without any other gain 
on either side than military renown. The Swedes in the meantime wore 
unfortunate at sea, and could not have profited by their success had they 
been victonous by land. 

Admiral Ehrenswerd commanded the Swedish flotilla of flat-bottomed 
boats, constructed for navigating the rocky shallows of the coast, whilst the 
similar Russian fleet was under the oiders of the prince of Nassau-Siegen, 
who had shortly before been commander of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, 
and had fallen into disputes with Potemkin, which led to his being sent to the 
Baltic. The Russian ships of the line were under the command of Admiral 
Tchitchakov, and had on board a considerable number of British naval 
ofiicers of experience. This fleet had on the 26th of June fallen in with that 
of the Swedes, which was so injured in an engagement between Bornholm 
and Gothland as to be obliged to return to Earlskrona. Tlie unfortunate 
issue of the battle was generally ascribed to disloyalty on the part of some 
of the naval officers 

The king still persisted in his determination of opening up a way for him- 
self to St. Petersburg, and therefore of storming Friedrichsham. He himself 
directed the execution of the project, although he was, properly speaking, 
merely a volunteer with his army. By his interference he exposed the Swedish 
army to considerable loss, on the same day (August 24th) on which the Rus- 
sian flotilla gained an important victory over the Swedes at Rogensalm. 
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Friedrichshani, according to the king’s command, was to be stormed by the 
three generals, Siegroth, KAulbart, and Platen; the assault, however, failed 
of success, and the Swedes were obliged to retire, their flotilla was twice 
beaten. The first victory of the Russians at Rogensalm was attributed to 
the prince of Nassau-Siegen, who, however, was accompanied by three or 
four persons who rendered him the same service which the British officers did 
to Admiral Tchitchakov. On the 1st of September the Swedish flotilla experi- 
enced a defeat at Hbgfors, and the land army, commanded by the king, was 
there also compelled to retreat Tlie loss in human life was indeed great, 
but the real injury small, for the Swedish army continued till the beginning 
of winter to occupy its quarters on the frontiers of Russia. 


The Campaign of 1790 ; the Treaiy of Varela 

During the winter, Gustavus withdrew from his army, but he resumed 
his duties as commander in March, 1790, and was now careful to supply all 
the deficiencies of the two previous years On the 15th of April, in Finland, 
he reduced the two important posts of Karnakoski and Pardakovski near 
Vihnanstrand; his Swedes were victorious at Valkiala; and on the 30th 
repulsed the Russians in their attempt to recover the two posts just mentioned. 
On the 4th and 5th of May the Swedes were afterwards beaten at Aberfors 
by the Russian general Numsen, and lost twelve pieces of cannon. ’The king 
having again taken Pardakovski, the key of Savolax, immediately caused a 
portion of his land forces to embark in the flotilla, of which he himself assumed 
the command, and ordered the remainder of the army to press forward by 
the shore towards St. Petersburg, relying on the assistance of the fleet, which 
was to receive them on board m case of a defeat. The fleet consisted of nine- 
teen large ships, twenty-seven galleys, and a number of gunboats, which in 
all mounted about two thousand guns. It was absolutely necessary to the 
execution of this adventurous undertakmg that Friedrichsham should in all 
haste be reduced by storm. The kmg, having been successful on the 15th 
in a naval engagement, made his third attempt at storming the fortress on 
the 17th and 18th of May, and notwithstanding a great loss in men failed in 
effecting his object. Although the way by land thus remained barred, he 
nevertheless persisted in his design of terrifying the empress in her capital. 

Gustavus, having now embarked a greater number of Bij^edish troops 
than before, reached Viborg, and on the 2nd of June, 1790, disembarked a 
division of nis army at Blorke, about forty miles from St. Petersburg. The 
whole success of this rash enterprise depended on his remaining master of 
the sea. In order to maintain this superiority, Duke Charles was to prevent 
the junction of the two Russian fleets, one of which was lying in Kronstadt and 
the other in Revel, and on the 3rd of June he was ordered to engage the division 
of the fleet in the former harbour. The Swedish fleet was no sooner thus 
withdrawn from its position than an opportunity was afforded to the Russians 
to form a junction between their two fleets, which actually took place on the 
day the duke entered the sound of Viborg (June 6th). The Swedish fleet was 
blockaded by the Russian squadrons, consisting, when united, of thirty ships 
of the line and eighteen frigates; the former, however, continued to keep up 
its connection with the flotilla It appears that both the Swedish fleets 
would have been entirely lost had the two Russian admirals been qualified 
for such a command. Captain P^lissier, who had served in Holland, is said to 
have given Admiral Tchitchakov advice which he ought to have followed, 
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had he not been too obstinately attached to his own opinions; P<ilissier even 
pointed out to generals Suchtelen and Soltikov the places where they ought 
to have erected their batteries in order effectually to bar the egress of the 
Swedish fleet from the bay, no attention, however, was paid to his advice. 
The prince of Nassau-Siegen proved himself to be in no respect superior as a 
commander to Tchitchafcov. On the other hand, if the advice of Duke 
Charles had been adopted, the Russians would have been victorious without 
a battle; King Gustavus and Stedingk, however, rescued the honour of the 
Swedish name. 

The Swedes had now been closely shut up in the bay of Viborg for three 
weeks, and at the end of June were reduced to extremities, in the beginning 
of July a grand council of war was held. Duke Charles and many other 
members of the council recommended a capitulation, but the king and Sted- 
ingk were in ^vour of making a desperate effort to force their way through 
the enemy’s line. The attempt was accordingly made on the 3rd of July, and 
through Tchitchakov’s neglect it was so far successful, as it enabled the Swed- 
ish fleet to bring the blockading squadron to an engagement. But the Swedes 
lost in it not only seven ships of the line, three frigates, and more than thirty 
galleys and gunboats, but almost the whole of the royal guards, the queen’s 
regiment, and that of Upland, amounting to six thousand or seven thousand 
men, which had been put on board the fleet. Whilst the larger Swedish ships 
thus endeavoured to gain the open sea, the flotilla had withdrawn for safety 
into an arm of the gulf, which nins parallel to the shore and stretches towards 
Friedrichsham. This inlet, called the sound of Suenske, is extremely difficult 
of access on the side towards Friednchsham, in consequence of a group of 
rocky islands at its mouth, but it may be safely reached through the open 
harbour of Asph By this way the prince of Nassau-Siegen determined to 
pass into the sound with the Russian flotilla, and attack the Swedes in their 
place of refuge. 

The latter were well protected from the attack of the Russian fleet by 
rocks, and when the prince gave orders for the assault, on the 9th, the sailors 
were so exhausted and his orders for battle were so unskilful that the king of 
Sweden gamed a splendid victory on that and the followmg day The loss 
of the Russians was so great as to have surpassed any which they had suffered 
since the Seven Years’ War. Fifty-five vessels were captured, a number of 
others destroyed, and fourteen thousand Russians either taken prisoners or 
slain. In spite of this signal victory, the king of Sweden now awoke from his 
dream of humbling the pride and glory of Russia; already he began to cast 
his eyes towards France, and in the following year he dreamed his monarchical 
dream in favour of the French Emigres. The idea of becoming the Godefroy de 
Bouillon of the aristocratic and_ monarchical crusade, which Burke at that time 
proclaimed in the English parliament and in his work on the French Revolu- 
tion, had been awakened in his m.ind in 1790, and the empress of Russia found 
means of confirming him m his visionary projects. Moreover his means were 
exhausted, and he therefore lent a favourable ear to the proposal of Galvez, 
the Spanish ambassador, who began to mediate for a peace between Sweden 
and Russia. 

This peace, concluded at Varela on the Kimmene on the 14th of August, 
1790, served to show how empty all Gustavus’ splendour was, and how unreal 
and inefficient were all the efforts he had made. It was now seen that all the 
blood had been shed to no purpose, and all the treasures of his very poor king- 
dom mischievously squandered, for everything remained on the footing on 
which it had been in the sprmg of 1788. 
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PROGRESS OP THE AtJSTRO-RtrSSIAST WAR WITH TURKEY 

We now return to the war in which Austria and Russia were jointly engaged 
against Turkey. The whole Austrian army was ready to take the field at the 
end of the year 1787 : it formed an immense cordon stretching from the moun- 
tains on the coast of the Adriatic Sea to the Carpathians, and consisted of a 
main body and five divisions. Unhappily, the emperor Joseph was desirous 
of commanding the main army in person, under the imskilful direction of Lacy, 
his military Mentor, who, like his pupil Mack, was a good drill-sergeant, but 
no general. The main body consisted of 25,000 infantry and 22,000 horse, 
and the whole of the troops together amounted to 86,000 cavalry and 245,000 
foot, accompanied by 898 pieces of artillery. 

In February, 1788, Russia and Austria had simultaneously declared war 
against the Turks; but in August of that year England and Prussia entered 
into an alliance, the main object of which was to place Prussia in a situation 
to prevent the aggrandisement of Austria, if necessary, by force of arms. 
This, however, was superfluous in 1788, because the diversion effected by the 
king of Sweden prevented the Russians from proceeding with their usual 
rapidity, and the emperor Joseph by his presence with the army frustrated 
the effect of his immense armaments. The dissatisfaction witn the whole 
conduct of the war became so general that Joseph was at length obliged 
earnestly to entreat Laudon, who had been the popular hero of the Austrians 
since the time of the Seven Years’ War, and whom the emperor had hitherto 
neither employed nor consulted, to assume the command of the army in 
Croatia. 


Successes of Lavdon ( 1788 A.D ) 

Laudon, having made an express stipulation that the emperor was not 
to interfere with his plans marched agamst the Turks, defeated them under 
the walls of Dubitza the very day after he joined the army, and reduced that 
fortress; then, pushing into the heart of Bosnia, he compelled Novi to sur- 
render, whilst the emperor himself was obliged to hasten to the aid of the army 
in the Bannat, which was very hard pressed by the Turks. The division under 
Wartonsleben, which should have supported it, had been driven back by the 
Turks, who succeeded, in consequence of an incomprehensible neglect on the 
part of the Austrians, m getting complete possession of the rocky bed through 
which the Danube has forced a passage at a distance of six-and-twenty miles 
above New Orsova. The pass, which is not more than a pistol-shot in width, 
is commanded by a fortified cleft in the rock, called Veteranris Hole, and 
this post the Austrians should and could have maintained when the main 
body of the Turks appeared at Old Orsova on the 7th of August; this, how- 
ever, they neglected to do. The Austrian general suffered himself to be defeated 
and lost thirteen pieces of cannon, and as his communications with the main 
army were cut off, he was obliged to retreat so far that the garrison of this 
important post was left to its fate. The Turks sacrificed great numbers of 
men in order to seize this fastness, by the possession of which they immediately 
became masters of the whole navigation of the Danube as far down as Belgrade. 
As soon as the Danube was lost, the imperial army found itself threatened in 
the rear. 

Nothing but disaster attended the operations of Joseph and Wartensleben. 
The army under the prince of Coburg was somewhat less unfortunate. Khotin, 
which tke Russians had captured in the last war without firing a shot, was 
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xeduced by it after a most heroic resistance of three months; and this was 
the last exploit of a campaign in which thirty thousand Austrians fell in 
desultory skirmishes, and forty thousand were swept olf by pestilence — 
losses but poorly compensated by the capture of Szabatch, Khotin, Dubitza, 
and Novi. Circumstances, however, afterwards proved more favourable. 
Jas^ was taken; in October, the Russians were in possession of five districts 
of Moldavia and of several passes in Wallachia, and the main army was again 
able to extend the limits of its operations. Wartensleben sat down with a 
part of the army before Mahadia; and the emperor kept possession of the 
country from Pantchova to Semlin 

Victories of Suvorov ( 178S-1789 A D.) 

After the massacre perpetrated by Suvarov upon the Turks on the pro- 
monto:^ of Kinburn, the Russians had remained for a long time quiet; but 
by their possession of the coasts they effectually prevented the Turks from 
landing any troops, and by the capture of the island of Beresam wholly 
excluded them from the mouth of the Dnieper. It was not till late m the 
jrear 1788 that Potemkin summoned Suvarov froin Kinburn to conduct the 
siege of Otchakov, where, however, he was wounded, and after his return to 
Kinburn the siege made very little progress. The avarice of Potemkin 
deprived the soldiers of the necessary supplies; and the dreadful cold and 
disease proved far more injurious to them than the attacks of their enemies. 

At length the frost became so intense that the men were obliged to exca- 
vate pits for dwellings, but the same frost also opened up a means of attacking 
the fortress and reducing it after the Russian fashion, that is, without regard 
to the sacrifice of thousands of men, a few weeks earlier than they could other- 
wise have done. The city is completely protected on the side towards the 
Black Sea by a marshy lake called Liman; and now that the lake was frozen, 
Potemkin issued orders to storm the fortress from the sea si<le, where it was 
weakest. The Russians were cruelly sacrificed one regiment was no sooner 
mowed down than another was compelled to advance, and above four thou- 
sand men were slam before the storming of Otchakov was effected (December 
16th), an exploit which was afterwards extolled to heaven. The Russians, 
having at length borne down all resistance and forced their way into the city, 
were compensated for their losses ’and sufferings during the siege by three 
days’ murder and pillage; they put citizens and soldiers, men, women, and 
children to the sword without mercy or distinction It is said that twenty 
thousand Turks perished in this massacre; but this piece of Russian heroism, 
which was ndt performed by Potemkin himself but by others at his command, 
was also rewarded after the Russian fashion. Every soldier who had taken 
part m the siege received a medal of honour, whilst Potemkin, who had con- 
tributed nothing to its success, derived the only real advantage The empress 
had previously deprived Razumovski of the office of hetman, which she now 
conferred upon Potemkin, who received in addition a present of 100,000 
rubles, besides what he had appropriated to himself out of the moneys des- 
tined for the besieging army, and what he had seized out of the rich” booty 
which fell into his hands after the capture of the city. 

The death of the sultan Abd-el-Habed in April, 1789, made no change in 
the relations between the Turks and Russians. His successor, Selim, con- 
tinued to prosecute the war, and Suvarov having recovered from the effects 
of his wound again joined Potemkin’s army, and was put at the head of the 
division which was to co-operate with the Austrians. Laudon had now the 
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command of the whole Austrian army; the prince of Coburg, however, retained 
that of the division which was to keep open the communications with the 
Russians; and agam he gave such numerous proofs of his incapacity to con- 
duct any great undertakings, or even to help himself out of trifling difficulties, 
that the history of the campaign of 1789 alone ought to have prevented the 
emperor Leopold from entrusting him with the command against the French, 
who possessed generals and soldiers of a very different kind from those of the 
Turks. Selim III had succeeded in getting on foot a very considerable force 
which was destined to operate on the extreme point of Moldavia, where that 
country touchy upon Trapsylvania, and is separated from Wallachia by a 
small river, which also divides the little town of Fokshani into two parts, one 
belonging to Moldavia, and the other to Wallachia. Coburg was advancing 
thither slowly and methodically, when the Turkish army encamped in the 
neighbourhood of the town turned suddenly upon him, and filled him V9ith such 
apprehensions of being completely shut in that, instead of boldly doing what 
Suvarov afterwards did", he anxiously besought that general’s speedy assist- 
ance. 

Suvarov’s army was lying at Belat in Moldavia; when the news reached 
him he at once began a march of between forty and fifty miles in a direct line 
over mountains, across ravines and pathless wilds, and in less than thirty-six 
hours reached the Austrians on the 30th of July, at five o’clock in the evening. 
At eleven that night he sent the plan of the attack upon the Turks, which 
was to commence at two in the morning, to the astonished prince, who had 
never heard of such rapidity of movement, or seen it equalled even on parade. 
The bewildered prince went three times to Suvarov’s quarters without having 
seen him; in the battle he made no claim to the supreme command, which 
should have belonged to him as the eldest general, but submitted as a subor- 
dinate to Suvarov’s orders. The Turks, to the number of between fifty and 
sixty thousand men, were in position at Fokshani when the Russians and 
Austrians with forty thousand men passed the river Puma and stormed their 
fortified camp, mounting the ramparts and driving them in at the point of 
the bayonet, as if they were assaulting ordinary field-works. The camp was 
taken in an hour, with the loss of about eight hundred men; the whole body 
of the Turkish infantry fell into disorder, their cavalry galloped off, were scat- 
tered in all directions, and pursued for some miles with the greatest impet- 
uosity and vehement zeal. The whole of the baggage and artillery, all the 
stores collected in Fokshani, a hundred standards and seventy pieces of cannon, 
fell into the hands of the victors; the Austrians exhibited the same zeal, per- 
severance, and courage as the Russians, and had they possessed such a com- 
mander as Suvarov, they would have reaped immense fruits from the "victory, 
but they became sensible, as early as August, that they were m want of a 
proper leader. 

Suvarov returned to Molda-via; Coburg looked quietly on whilst the Turks 
were collecting a new army, and suffered the grand "vizir to advance "without 
obstruction in Wallachia. The Turks directed Hassan Pasha, who lay in 
Ismail, to make an expedition against Repnin, whilst the grand "vizir was to 
march against Prince Coburg, who had taken up a position at Martmesti, on 
the river Rimnik. The news of this fresh attack no sooner reached the Aus- 
trian camp than Coburg, instead of attempting to help himself, agam had 
recourse to Suvarov, who had already drawn nearer to Coburg from Belat. 
The grand vizir’s army, which had been estimated at one hundred thousand 
men, pushed forward rapidly by Braila (Ibrahil), and compelled the advanced 
posts of the prince to retire into their camp. Suvarov received the prince’s 
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letter on the 16th of September, immediately gave orders to march, and two 
days afterwards succeeded in forming a Junction with the Austrians, at the 
very moment in which they were to have been attacked by the Turks. 

Austrian and Russian Valour, Austria’s Withdrawal ( 1789-1790 AD ) 

The Austrians then proved anew that they were not to be surpassed when 
not commanded as usual by princes and privileged persons, who become gen- 
erals whilst they sleep. Coburg, as he had previously done at Fokshani, 
totally relinquished the command at Martmesti to Suvarov, who immediately 
availed himself of the oversight of the Turks in not fortifying their camp before 
they oifered battle, and attacked them by storm in their unfinished trenches. 
The issue was as glorious as it had been on the 31st of July at Fokshani; the 
contest, however, was .more obstinately maintained. On this occasion the 
Russians formed the left wing, whilst the centre and right were occupied by 
the Austrians, whose admirably served artillery scattered the Turkish cavalry, 
which had made an attempt to surround and cut off the small body of the 
Russians. The victory in this dangerous and hard-fought battle was gained 
not merely by the courage, activity, and bayonets of the Austrian and Rus- 
sian infantry, but especially by the great military skill of the commander. 
His orders to avoid the village of Bochsa, and first to drive the Turks out of 
the woods by which they were covered before commencing the main attack, 
have been greatly admired, and above all his prudence in not sacrificing the in- 
fantry in a blind storm, which was the more remarkable in a general accus- 
tomed to bring everything to a rapid determination. 

The victory was splendid, the booty immense, the Turkish army a second 
time utterly dispersed — a necessary consequence of the nature of its com- 
position — and the number of killed and wounded much greater than at 
Fokshani. Prince Coburg, on account of this victory, m which he was entitled 
to little share, was created a field-marshal, Suvarov received the dignity of a 
count of the empire from the emperor Joseph, and the empress of Russia for 
once gave an honourable surname to a man who had really earned it by his 
personal services; she raised him to a level with her Tchesmian Orlov and 
her Taurian Potemkin, and called him Rimnikski, from the name of the river 
on the banks of which he had been victorious. 

The victory of Rimnik and the capture of Belgrade by Laudon on the 9th 
of October were the harbingers of greater success Hassan Pasha, the 
Turkish high-admiral and celebrated conqueror of Egypt, whose confidence in 
his good fortune had encouraged him to assume the command of an army, was 
totally defeated at Tobak, in Bessarabia, by Prince Potemkin, and his dis- 
comfiture was followed by the surrender of Bender, Akerman, Kilia Nova, 
and Isatza, and by the investment of Ismail. At the same time the prince of 
Coburg took Bucharest and Hohenlohe, forcing the passes which lead into 
Wallachia, made himself master of Rimnik and Krajova Laudon also 
reduced Sernendria and Kladova, and blockaded Orsova, which, being situ- 
ated in an island of the Danube, was inaccessible to regular attacks By 
these conquests the allies became masters of the whole line of fortresses which 
covered the Turkish frontier; the three grand armies, originally separated by 
a vast extent of country, were rapidly converging to the same point, and 
threatened, by their united-force, to overbear all opposition, and in another 
campaign to complete the subversion of the Ottoman empire m Europe. 

But in the midst of this successful career, the increasing ferment in the 
hereditary states of Austria, the rebellion in the Netherlands, and, still more, 
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the ii^erposition of the maritime powers and Prussia, checked the hopes of 
Joseph at the very moment when his projects of aggrandisement seemed 
hastening to their completion. Justly alarmed at the successes of the two 
imperial courts, the three combined powers incited Poland to throw off the 
yoke of Russia, delivered the king of Sweden from Danish invasion, and laid 
K ^ alliance for reducing the overgrown power of 

Austria and Russia. The king of Prussia even encouraged the rising discon- 
tents in Hungary, fomented the troubles which the impolitic innovations of 
Joseph had excited m the Netherlands, and, in the beginning of 1790, opened 
a negotiation with t^ Porte for the conclusion of an offensive alliance, 
intended not only to effect the restoration of the dominions conquered during 
the existing war, but even of the Crimea, and the territories dismembered by 
the two imperial courts from Poland. 

The c^y power to which Joseph might have turned as a counterpoise to 
this combination was France, from whose recent change of system he had 
nattered himself with hopes of a cordial support, and from which he had even 
received private largesses to a considerable amount. But now France was 
in the throes of her great revolution, and Joseph was left without a resource. 
Worn down by innumerable calamities and disease, he died m February, 1790; 
and his succpsw, Leopold, was fortunate enough to conclude a separate 
peace with the Porte. 


Russia Prosecutes the War, the Storm of Ismail (1790 A,D ) 

Russia continued to prosecute the war against the Turks without the aid 
of Austria Ismail still held out, and Potemkin, who had been besieging it 
for seven months, began to grow impatient. Living in his camp like one of 
those satraps whom he even surpassed in luxury, he was surrounded by a 
crowd ot courtiers and ladies, who exerted every effort to amuse him. One 
of these ladies, pretending to read the decrees of fate in the arrangement of a 
pack of cards, predicted that he would take the town at the end of three weeks. 
Potemkin answered, with a smile, that he had a method of divination far 
more infallible. He instantly sent orders to Suvarov to come from Galatz 
and take Ismail in three days Suvarov arrived and took such measures as 
would seem to indicate that he designed a renewal of the regular siege; he* 
drew together the scattered divisions of the troops, formed them into a large 
besieging army of about forty thousand men, and ordered the small Russian 
fleet to come into the neighbourhood of the city: but his real design was to 
follow the course he had successfully pursued before Otchakov, take advan- 
tage of the frost, and reduce the fortress by storm. 

Had not Ismail, accordmg to ancient usage, been built without advanced 
works, even a general like Suvarov would scarcely have ventured on such an 
attack, which in the actual condition of the defences was attended by such 
murderous consequences On the 21st of September the city was twice sum- 
moned, and on both occasions the garrison and inhabitants were threatened 
with the fate of Otchakov. The Turks, however, did not suffer themselves to 
be terrified into submission, and the fearful storm was commenced on the 
22nd, at four o^clock in the morning The wall was not mounted till eight 
o^clock, after an unexampled slaughter; but still the hottest part of the 
struggle took place m the city itself Every street was converted into a for- 
tress, every house became a redoubt, and it was twelve o’clock before the 
Russians, advancing through scenes of carnage and desperate resistance, 
reached the market-place, where the Tatars of the Crinoea were collected. 
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The Tatars fought for two hours with all the energy of despair, and after they 
had been all cut to pieces the struggle was still carried on by the Turks in the 
streets. Suvarov at length opened a passage for his cavalry through the 
gates into the devoted city; they charged through the streets, and continued 
to cut down and massacre the people till four o’clock in the afternoon. At 
the conclusion of this dreadful butchery the Russians received the reward 
which had been promised them when they were led to the storm and to cer- 
tain death, — the city was given up for three days to the mercy of the vic- 
torious troops. 

Suvarov himself, in his official report of this murderous enterprise, states' 
that in the course of four days 33,000 Turks were either slain or mortally 
wounded, and 10,000 taken prisoners. He rates the loss of the Russians at 
2000 Mlled and 2500 wounded: a number which seems to us as improbably 
small as the usual accounts, which assign 15,000 as the Russian loss, seem 
exaggerated. There were two French Emigres present at this storm, one of 
whom afterwards became celebrated as a Russian governor-general and 
French minister, and the other as a Russian general in the war against his 
countrymen The first was the duke de Richelieu, or as he was then called de 
Fronsac, and the second the count de Langeron. Kutusov also served in this 
affair under Suvarov and led the sixth line of attack. 

European Intervention, the Treaty of Jassy ( 179S A D.) 

About this time the whole diplomacy and aristocracy of Europe were 
busily employed m endeavouring to rescue the Turks, in order to check the 
dangerously rapid progress of the French and Polish revolutionists. Tlicre 
speedily grew up such a general desire as the English wished to promote — of 
two evils to choose the least — to secure and uphold the empire of the Turks 
and to let the nationality of Poland perish. Russia, however, decliiiod the 
proffered mediation of England in the war with the Turks, as she had resolved 
for this time to give up her conquests in Turkey m order to indemnify herself 
m Poland' she accepted merely the intervention of the friendly Danes. 

Potemkin and the empress were not unthankful for Suvarov’s servility, 
since he threw himself and all his services at their feet, and ascribed every- 
thing to them alone Ropnin, whom Potemkin left at the head of the army 
when he went to St Petersburg in October, 1790, pursued a very different course, 
doing more in two months than Potemkin had done in three years. He 
crossed the Danube with his army, pushed forward into Bulgaria, and caused 
the whole Turkish army to bo attacked and beaten near Badadagh by Kutu- 
sov, after Gudovitch, the brother of him who had been the faithful aide-de- 
camp of Peter HI, had completely put down the Tatars in the Kuban in Jan- 
uary, 1791 At the head of forty thousand Russians, Repnin then advanced 
against one hundred thousand Turks, under the command of the same vizir, 
Yussuf, who had fought with such success against the emperor Joseph in the 
Bannat. 

Potemkin eager to appropriate the impending victory, started with great 
expeditiousness from St. Petersburg when both armies were ready for battle 
(July, 1791) He took it for granted that Repnin would certainly await his 
arrival at the army , but he did no such thing He offered battle before the 
arrival of Potemkin, whose custom it was to enjoy the fruits in the gathering 
of which he had no share. The victory which Repnin gained over the great 
Turkish army in July at Matchin led to a violent altercation between him 
and Potemkin, who came too late to have any participation m the honours 
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of the day ; Repnin, however, still remained in command of the army. Potem- 
kin afterwards did everything m his power to prevent the peace for which 
Repnin was to negotiate, although he clearly saw that the course of events 
required the Russians to give up this wholesale conquest of Turkish provinces 
Happily, his death left Repnm’s hands free, and a treaty was concluded at 
Jassy on the 9th of January, 1792, between Russia and the Porte, by which 
the former acquired nothing more than the fortress of Otchakov, the surround- 
ing territory from the Dniester to the Bug, and the protectorate of Georgia. 


THE DEATH OF POTEMKIN (1792 A.D.), SEGUe’s CHARACTERISATION 

Not long after Potemkin’s arrival at Jassy, where his headquarters or, to 
speak more properly, his capital and his court were established, he was seized 
with a malignant fever, and presumed to treat it with the same haughty con- 
tempt with which he had long been used to treat his fellow men: he laughed 
at his physicians, and ate salt meat and raw turnips. His disease growing 
worse, he desired to be conveyed to Otchakov, his beloved conquest, but had 
not travelled more than a few miles before the air of his carriage seemed to 
stifle him. His cloak was spread by the road-side ; he was laid on it, and there 
expired m the arms of his favourite mece Branicka. Catherine fainted three 
times when she heard of his death: it was necessary to bleed her; she was 
thought to be dying. She expressed almost as much gnef as at the death of 
Lanskoi; but it was not the lover she regretted- it was the friend whose 
genius assimilated with her own, whom she considered as the support of her 
throne and the executor of her vast projects. Catherine, holding her usurped 
sceptre, was a woman and timid- she was accustomed to behold in Potemkin 
a protector whoso fortune and glory were intimately connected with her own. 
The character of this Russian vizir has been thus sketched by Count Segur, 
who, as ambassador to St Petersburg, lived long in habits of intimacy with 
him: 

“ Prince Gregory Alexandrovitch Potemkin was one of the most extraordi- 
nary men of his tunes, but in order to have played so conspicuous a part, he 
must liave been born m Russia and have lived in the reign of Catherine II. 
In any other country in any other time, with any sovereign, he would have 
been misplaced; and it was a singular stroke of chance that created this man 
for the period that tallied with him, and brought together and combined all 
the circumstances with which he could tally 

“In his person were collected the most opposite defects and advantages 
of every kind. He was avaricious and ostentatious, despotic and popular, 
inflexible and beneficent, haughty and obliging, politic and confiding, licen- 
tious and superstitious, bold and timid, ambitious and indiscreet Lavish 
of his bounties to his relations, his mistresses, and his favourites, yet fre- 
quently paying neither his household nor his creditors. His consequence 
always depended on a woman, and he was always unfaithful to her. 
Nothing could equal the activity of his mind or the indolence of his body. 
No dangers could appal his courage; no difficulties force him to abandon his 
projects. But the success of an enterprise always brought with it disgust. 
He wearied the empire by the number of his posts and the extent of his power. 
He was himself fatigued with the burden of his existence; envious of all that 
he did not do, and sick of all that he did. Rest was not grateful to him, nor 
occupation pleasing. Everything , with him was desultory — business, 
pleasure, temper, carriage. In every company he had an embarrassed air. 
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and his presence was a restraint on every company. He was morose to all 
that stood in awe of him, and caressed all such as accosted him with famil- 
iarity. 

“Ever promising, seldom keeping his word, and never forgetting any- 
thing, none had read less than he — few people were better informed. He 
had talked with the skilful in all professions, m all the sciences, in every art. 
None better knew how to draw forth and appropriate to himself the knowl- 
edge of othera. In conversation he would have astonished a scholar, an artist, 
an artisan, or a divine. His information was not deep, but it was very exten- 
sive. He never dived into a subject, but he spoke well on all subjects. 

“The inequality of his temper was productive of an inconceivable oddity 
in his desires, his conduct, and his manner of life. One while he formed the 
project of becoming duke of Courland; at another he thought of bestowing on 
himself the crown of Poland. He frequently gave intimations of an intention 
to make himself a bishop or even a simple monk. He built a superb palace, 
and wanted to sell it before it was finished. One day he would dream of 
nothing but war; and only officers, Tatars, and Cossacks were admitted to 
him: the next day he was busied only with politics; he would partition the 
Ottoman Empire, and put in agitation all the cabinets of Europe. At other 
times, with nothing in his head but the court, dressed in a magnificent suit, 
covered with nbbons presented to him by every potentate, displaying dia- 
monds of extraordinary magnitude and brilliance, he was giving superb enter- 
tainments without any cause. 

“He was sometimes known for a month, and in the face of all the town, 
to pass whole evenings at the apartments of a young woman, seeming to have 
alike forgotten all business and all decorum. Sometimes also, for several 
weeks successively, shut up in his room with his nieces and several men whom 
he honoured with his intimacy, he would lounge on a sofa, without speaking, 
playing at chess, or at cards, with his legs bare, his shirt collar uiibuttonod, 
in a morning gown, with a thoughtful front, his eyebrows knit, and presenting 
to the view of strangers, who came to see him, the' figure of a rough and squalid 
Cossack. These singularities often put the empress out of humour, but rend- 
ered him more interesting to her. In his youth he had pleased licr by the 
ardour of his passion, his valour, and his masculine beauty. Being arrived at 
maturity, he charmed her still by flattering her pride, calming her appre- 
hensions, confirming her power, and caressing her fancies of oriental 
empire, the expulsion of the barbarians, and the restoration of the Grecian 
republics. 

“Potemkin began everything, completed nothing, disordered the finances, 
disorganised the army, depopulated his country, and enriched it with other 
deserts. The fame of the empress was increased by his conquests. The 
admiration they excited was for her; and the hatred they raised, for her 
minister. Posterity, more equitable, will perhaps divide between them both 
the glory of the successes and the seventy of the reproaches. It will not 
bestow on Potemkin the title of a great man; but it will mention him as an 
extraordinary person; and, to draw his picture with accuracy, he might bo 
represented as the real emblem, as the living image of the Russian Empire. 
For, in fact, he was colossal like Russia. In his mind, as in that country, 
were cultivated districts and desert plains. It also partook of the Asiatic, 
the European, the Tatar, and the Cossack; the rudeness of the eleventh cen- 
tury, and the corruption of the eighteenth; the surface of the arts, and the 
ignorance of the cloisters; an outside of civilisation, and many traces of bar- 
barism.”/ 
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THE QUESTION OE THE IMPERIAL SUCCESSION 

Some time before the death of Potemkin, Catherine had begun pro- 
ceedings intended to bar the czarevitch Pau) from the imperial succession.® 
She was by no means the cruel, heartless mother that many writers are 
inclined to represent; but she knew her son thoroughly well, and foreseeing 
how destructive of all good his reign would be she could not think without 
fear of how the empire, which under her rule had made such rapid strides in 
the path of prosperity, glory, and civilisation, would after her remain with- 
out any guarantee for the stability and durability of its existence. With the 
intention of preserving the country from such a misfortune, Catherme wished 
to make over the throne to the grand duke Alexander Pavlovitch and there- 
fore the setting aside of the czarevitch appeared in her eyes a state necessity. 
Meanwhile it is sufficiently well known that Catherine had long been accus- 
tomed to place the interests of the state above everything and to sacrifice to 
them all other considerations and feelings; therefore the difficulties with 
which so daring an administrative step was doubtless accompanied could not 
stop the creator of the changes of the year 1762. “ Obstacles are created m 
this world,” Catherine once wrote, “in order that persons of merit may set 
them aside and thus add to their reputation; that is the meaning of obsta- 
cles ” Circumstances were also favourable to this new change contemplated 
by Catherine, for at that time no law existed that exactly established the 
order of succession to the throne. The statute of Peter the Great of the year 
1722 was still maintained in full power, and by this statute the reigning Rus- 
sian sovereigns had the right of naming anyone they liked as their successors 
to the throne according to their own judgment, without being restrained by 
any ancient right of primogeniture; and in cases where the heir already 
designated showed himself incapable, he could be removed from the throne. 

The diary of Krapovitski can serve as a proof that in the year 1787, after 
Catherine’s return from her travels in the south of Russia, the question as to 
the necessity of changing the succession to the throne had already matured 
in the mind of the empress; she entered upon the historical study of the 
matter and read “ the right of will of monarchs.” On the 20th of August, m 
connection with this same question, Catherine discussed with her secretary 
the extent to which the misfortunes of the czarevitch Paul Petrovitch had 
been caused by the false opinion that as eldest son the throne must belong to 
him. Further, on the 25th of August, Krapovitski writes: “ Ukases as to the 
heirs to the throne, named since the time of Catherine I, have been asked for. 
and in the explanations a sort of displeasure was manifested.” To what con- 
clusions the historical study of the measures taken by Peter the Great led 
Catherine may be seen from the context of the following remarks, written by 
the empress’ own hand: 

“ It must be acknowledged that the parent is unhappy who sees himself 
obliged for the safeguard of the public good to remove his offspring This 
is a condition which accompanies or is joined to the autocratic and parental 
power. And thus I esteem that the most wise monarch Peter I had doubt- 
lessly the strongest reasons for the removal of his ungrateful, disobedient, and 
incapable son, who was filled with hatred, malice, and viperous envy against 
him. He sought to find some particle of evil in his father’s deeds and actions 
which were conceived in the spirit of good, he listened to flatterers, shut his 
ears to the truth, and nothing was so pleasing to him as to hear his most 
glorious father defamed and spoken evil of. He himself was a sluggard, a 
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coward, double-faced, unstable, gloomy, timid, drunken, passionate, obstinate, 
bigoted, ignorant man, of most mediocre intelligence and of weak health.” 

Independent of these remarks, Catherine’s ideas are even more clearly 
expressed m other rough draughts concerning the Greek project and written 
in her own hand. She writes as follows: “Should the successes of the war 
give Russia the means and occasion to drive out completely the enemies of 
the name of Christ from the European frontiers, then Russia, in return for 
such an entirely Christian service rendered to the human race, would reserve 
to herself the restoration on the ruins of the barbaric power, of the ancient 
Greek Empire. Russia would promise to leave such an empire incomplete 
independence, to entrust and give it up to the young Russian grand, duke 
Constantine Pavlovitch, who must then give his promise not to make in any 
case any hereditary or other pretensions to the succession of all the Russias, 
as equally his brother must do in regard to the Greek succession.” All these 
writings clearly testify that at the time of the second Turkish war the empress 
Catherine had definitively come to the conclusion that the welfare of the state 
required the setting aside from the succession of the czarevitch Paul Petro- 
vitch and his replacement by the ^and duke Alexander Pavlovitch. 

Meanwhile, the czarevitch on his part did all that was possible to justify 
in the eyes of Russia Catherine’s intentions to exclude him from the throne. 
A contemporary who was in close relations with him, T. V. Rostopschin writes 
as follows: “It is impossible to see without shuddering and pity what the 
grand duke’s father does; it is as if he sought for every means of inspiring 
hatred and disgust. He has taken it into his head that disrespect and neglect 
are shown to him; therefore for this reason, he catches and cavils at every- 
thing and punishes without distinction Every day one only hears of vio- 
lence, of quarrels about trifles of which any private individual would be 
ashamed He sees a revolution everywhere; he sees Jacobite in everything.” 

Catherine’s correspondence shows that already in the year 1791 the plan 
of excluding the czarevitch Paul from the throne was no secret to those who 
were in her intimacy. On the 1st of September, 1791, the empress in a letter 
to Grimm expresses herself quite definitely on the matter, in relating her 
supposition as to the consequences of the French Revolution, she writes: “ But 
this will not be in my time and, I hope, not in the time of Alexander.” Finally 
on the 14th of August, 1792, Catherine communicates to Grimm considera- 
tions which allow the nomination of Alexander as heir to be regarded as a 
matter settled. “ Why should the coronation be hurried on? ” writes she; 
“in the words of Solomon there is a time for everything First we will 
marry Alexander, and then we will crown him with all possible ceremonies, 
solemnities, and popular festivities. Oh, how happy he will be himself, and 
how happy others will be with him! ” The following letter addressed by 
Catherine to Count V P. Mussin-Pushkin on the 14th of September, 1792, 
written by the empress’ own hand, is characteristic of the relations which sub- 
sisted at that time between the czarevitch Paul Petrovitch and his mother. 

CotiifT Vaibntine Platon ovitoh 

I herewitli enclose a copy of Kiushilev^s letter to the governor of this town in which he says 
that the czarevitch has been pleased to order that more than half of the Alexandre vski square, 
as the plan sent by him to the governor indicates, should be given up to a certain merchant 
The order itself is a mad one and of the greatest insolence Tell Kuslnlov to come to you and 
tell him in my name that if he again dares to send such letters anywhere I will send him where 
the ravens will not have to seek for his bones , and tell the grand duke that m future he is not 
to send any orders by you at anyone’s request. 

September 17th, 1793. 

Find out beforehand if this was certainly written by the grand duke. 


Cathekine. 
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In the year 1794 the empress had recourse to decisive measures for the • 
accomplishment of the projected change and notified to the council her inten- > 
tion of setting aside her son Paul as her successor giving as reasons his char- 
acter and his incapacity. The entire council was ready to submit to this 
decision, but was stopped by Count V. P Mussin-Pushkin, who said that the 
character and instincts of the heir might change when he became emperor) 
these remarks put a stop to Catherine’s intention of declaring her grandson 
Alexander as her successor, and for a time the matter rested there. But the 
opposition that Catherine met with in the council naturally did not stop her 
in the pursuit of the aim she had in view. As has alreaay been observed, 
obstacles, in her opinion, are only created in order that they may be set aside 
by persons of merit; guided by such principles, the empress remained true to 
herself and to the matter that was so close to her heart and continued to seek 
for fresh ways of carrying through hermtentions ^ Nevertheless all her efforts 
failed m the end, and, as we shall see, Catherine’s son succeeded her in due 
course.® 


THE LAST OP THE PAVOURITES 

Plato Zubov, the twelfth and last of Catherine’s avowed favourites, suc- 
ceeded in some degree to the position which Potemkin had held as a sort of 
vice-emperor Zubov had superseded Momonov, who, soon wearying of the 
-faded charms of a mistiess of sixty, became enamoured of the young princess 
Sherbatov, and had the courage to avow it and ask permission to marry her 
Catherine had pride and generosity enough to grant his request without any 
reproaches. She saw him married at court to the object of his affection, and 
sent him to Moscow loaded with presents. But it was currently reported 
that Momonov was so imprudent as to mention to his wife some particulars of 
hiS interviews with the empress, and that she divulged them with a levity 
which Catherine could not forgive. One night, when the husband and wife 
were gone to rest, the master of the police at Moscow entered their chamber; 
and, after showing them an order from her majesty, left them in the hands of 
six women, and retired to an adjoinmg room. Then the six women, or rather 
the six men dressed as women, seized the babbling lady, and having com- 
pletely stripped her, flogged her with rods in the presence of Momonov, whom 
they forced to kneel down during the ceremony. When the chastisement was 
over, the police-master re-entered the room and said* “This is the way the 
empress punishes a first indiscretion. For the second,* people are sent to 
Siberia ” 

It was in the spring of 1789, when the empress was at Tsarsko Selo, that 
Momonov was married and dismissed Lieutenant Zubov commanded the 
detachment of horse-guards in attendance, and being the only young officer 
in sight he owed his preferment to that fortunate circumstance. Nicholas 
Soltikov, to whom he was distantly related, and who was at that time in 
high credit, took pains to promote his interest, hoping to find in him a 
protector against Potemkin, whom he heartily disliked. After some secret 
conferences in presence of the Mentor, Zubov was approved, and sent for 
more ample information to Mademoiselle Protasov and the empress’ physi- 
cian. The account they gave must have been favourable, for he was named 
aide-de-camp 'to the empress, received a present of a hundred thousand roubles 
(£10,000) to furnish him with linen, and was mstalled in the apartment of 
the favourites with all the customary advantages. • 

The next day this young man was seen famOiarly offering his arm to his 
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sovereign, equipped in his new uniform, with a large hat and feather on his 
head, attended by his patron and the great men of the empire, who walked 
behind him with their hats off, though the day before he had danced attend- 
ance in their ante-chambers. His own were now filled with ^ed generals 
and ministers of long service, all of whom bent the knee before him. He was 
a genius discerned by the piercing eye of Catherine; the treasures of the 
empire were lavished on him, and the conduct of the empress was sanctioned 
by the meanness and the shameful assiduities of her courtiers. 


Dd>av£henes at Catherine’s Court 

The new favourite was not quite five-and-twenty years old, the empress 
was upwards of sixty. Yet even at this advanced period of her life she 
revived the orgies and lupercalia which she had formerly celebrated with the 
brothers Orlov. Valerian, a younger brother of Zubov, and Peter Soltikov, 
their friend, were associated in office with the favourite. With these three 
young libertines did the aged Catherine spend her days, while her armies were 
slaughtering the Turks, fighting the Sweaes, and ravaging Poland; while her 
people were groaning m wretchedness and famine, and devoured by extor- 
tioners and tyrants. 

It was at this time she formed a more intimate society, composed of her 
favourites and most trusty ladies and courtiers. This society met two or* 
three times a week, under the name of the Little Heimitage. The parties 
were frequently masqued, and the greatest privacy prevailed. They danced, 

E layed at forfeits, joked, romped and engaged in all sorts of frolics and gam- 
ols. Leov Narishkin acted the same part there as Roquelaure at the court 
of Louis XIV; and a fool by title, Matrona Danilovna, seconded him. This 
was an old gossip, whose wit consisted only in uttering the most absurd vul- 
garities; and as she was allowed the common right of fools, that of saying any- 
thing, she was loaded with presents by the lower order of courtiers. Such for- 
eign ministers as enjoyed the favour of the empress were sometimes admitted 
to the Little Hermitage. S4gur, Cobenzl, Stedingk, and N assau chiefly enj oyed 
this distinction; but Catherine afterwards formed another assembly, more 
confined and more mysterious, which was called the Little Society. The 
three favourites of whom we have just been speaking, Branicka, Protasov, 
and some confidential women and valets-de-chambre, were its only members. 
In this the Cybele of the north celebrated her most secret mysteries. The 
particulars of these amusements are not fit to be repeated. 

Catherine survived Potemkin but four years. The last ten years of her 
reign carried her power, her glory, and her political crimes to their highest 
pitch. When the great Frederick, dictator of the kings of Europe, died, she 
remained the eldest of the crowned heads of the continent, and if we except 
Joseph, all those heads together were unequal to her own. If Frederick was 
the dictator of these kings, Cathenne became their tyrant. The immense 
empire which she had subjected to her sway, the inexhaustible resources she 
derived from a country and a people as yet in a state of infancy; the extreme 
luxury of her court, the barbarous pomp of her nobility, the wealth and 
princely grandeur of her favourites, the glorious exploits of her armies, and 
the gigantic views of her ambition threw Europe into a sort of fascination; 
and those monarchs who had been too proud to pay each other even the 
slightest deference felt no abasement m making a woman the arbiter of their 
interests, the rulmg power of all their measures. 
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THE SXJBJtTGATION AND FINAL PARTITION OP POLAND (1796 A.D.) 

The annihilation of Poland, long meditated, was now resolved on. The 
empress could never forgive that nation either for the act of the diet in 1788, 
which abrogated the constitution dictated by violence m 1775, or the alliance 
of Prussia accepted in contempt of her own, or, above aU, the constitution 
decreed at Warsaw on the 3rd of May, 1791. Big with these ideas of revenge, 
she gave orders to Bulgakov, her minister at Warsaw, to declare war against 
Poland. 

The diet being assembled received this declaration with a majestic calm- 
ness, which was rapidly succeeded by the generous enthusiasm of a nation 
roused to self-defence. The king himself pretended to share the feelings that 
animated his people; and the Poles had the weakness to believe that, having 
abandoned his former servility to Russia and his customary indolence, he 
was becoming the defender of their freedom. An army was collected in haste, 
and the command of it given to the king’s nephew, Joseph Poniatowski, an 
inexperienced young man, all of whose efforts were obstructed or misdirected 
by his traitorous uncle. 

The Poles could have opposed the designs of Catherine with an army of 
fifty thousand men; but they never yet could be brought to imite their 
forces; and their different corps were soon after pressed between an army 
of eighty thousand Russians, who' fell back from Bessarabia upon the terri- 
tory which extends along the Bug, another of ten thousand collected in the 
environs of Kiev, and a third of thirty thousand, which had penetrated into 
Lithuania. 

We shall not here attempt to draw the picture of the various battles that 
drenched the plains of Poland with blood, and which, notwithstanding some 
advantages obtained by the Poles, consumed the greater part of their troops. 
It was then that the illustrious Kosciuszko, who as yet was nothing more 
than one of the lieutenants of young Joseph Poniatowski, displayed qualities 
that justly obtained him the confidence of the nation, the hatred of the Rus- 
sians, and the esteeni of Europe. 

During all this time Catherine, not trusting alone to the power of her own 
arms, had been negotiating with unremitted assiduity. She proposed the 
definitive partition of Poland to Frederick William, who was undoubtedly no 
less desirous of it than herself. She secretly won over to her views the two 
brothers Kassakovski, the hetman Branicki, Rejevuski, and particularly Felix 
Potocki, who, while flattering himself perhaps with the hopes of mounting 
the throne of Poland, became only the slave of Russia. She even insisted 
that Stanislaus Augustus should make a public declaration that it was neces- 
sary to yield to the superiority of the Russian arms. He submitted to this 
indignity; but was not on that account treated by the empress with greater 
indulgence. 

In 1793 the confederation of the partisans of Russia assembled at Grodno, 
where the Russian general proudly seated himself under the canopy of the 
throne he was about to overturn. The Russian minister Sievers, at the same 
time, published a manifesto (April 9th)_ in which he declared that his sov- 
ereign would incorporate with her dominions all the territory of Poland which 
her arms had conquered. The king of Prussia, in concert with Catherine, had 
already marched an army into Poland. 

The Russians, dispersed about the provinces of that kingdom, committed 
depredations and ravages of which history furnishes but few examples. War- 
saw became hkewise the theatre of their excesses. The Russian general Igel- 
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strom, who governed that city, connived at the disorders of his soldiers, and 
made the wretched inhabitants feel the whole weight of his arrogance and 
barbarity. The defenders of Poland had been obliged to disperse. Their 
property was confiscated; their families were reduced to servitude. Goaded 
by so many calamities, they once more took the resolution to free their coun- 
try of the Russians. Some of them assembled, and sent an invitation to 
Koscius^ko to come and put himself at their head. That general had retired 
to Leipsic, with Hugh Kolonti, Zajonchek, and Ignatius Potocki, a man of 
great knowledge and cagacity, a sincere friend to his country, and in all 
respects the opposite of his cousin Felix. Hiese four Poles joined eagerly in 
the resolution adopted by their honest countrymen: but they were sensible 
that, in order to succeed, they must begin by giving liberty to the peasants, 
who till then had been treated in Poland like beasts of burden. 

Kosciuszko and Zajonchek repaired, with all expedition, to the frontiers 
of Poland. The latter proceeded to Warsaw, where he had conferences with 
the chiefs of the conspirators. A banker named Kapustas, a bold and artful 
man, made himself responsible for the inhabitants of the capital. He saw 
likewise several ofiicers, who declared their detestation of the Russian yoke. 
All, in short, was ripe for an insurrection, when the Russian commanders, to 
whom Kosciuszko’s presence on the frontiers had given umbrage, forced him 
to postpone it for a time. To throw the Russians off their guard, Kosciuszko 
went into Italy, and Zajonchek to Dresden, whither Ignatius Potocki and 
Kolonti had retired, but all at once Zajonchek appeared again at Warsaw. 
The king himself impeached him to the Russian general Igelstrom, who had a 
conference with him, and ordered him to quit the Polish territory. No alter- 
native now remained for him but to proceed immediately to action, or to 
abandon the enterprise altogether. Zajonchek resolved on the former. 

In 1794 Kosciuszko was recalled from Italy, and arrived at Cracow, where 
the Poles received him as their deliverer. In spite of the orders of the Rus- 
sians, Colonel Madalinski pertinaciously refused to disband his regiment. 
Some other oflScers had joined him. Kosciuszko was proclaimed general of 
his little army, amounting to three thousand foot and twelve hundred horse; 
and the act of insurrection was almost immediately published on the 24th of 
March. Three hundred peasants, armed with scythes, ranged themselves 
under the standard of Kosciuszko. That general soon found himself faced by 
seven thousand Russians, who were put to flight after a vigourous resistance. 

On hearing at Warsaw of the success of Kosciuszko, the Russian general 
Igelstrom caused all those to be arrested whom he suspected to have any 
concern m the insurrection; but these measures served only the more to 
irritate the conspirators. The insurrection broke out on the 18th of April. 
Two thousand Russians were put to the sword. Their general, being besieged 
in his house, requested permission to capitulate; and profiting by the delay 
that was granted him, he escaped to the Prussian camp, which lay at a little 
distance from Warsaw. Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, followed the exam- 
ple of Warsaw; but the triumph of the insurgents was there less terrible. 
Colonel lazinski, who was at their head, conducted himself with so much 
skill, that he took all the Russians prisoners, without shedding a drop of 
blood. The inhabitants of the cantons of Chelm and of Lublin declared 
themselves also in a state of insurrection, and were imitated by three Polish 
reginients who were employed in the service of the Russians. Some of the 
principal partisans of Russia, the hetnaan Kassakovski, the bishop his brother, 
Zabiello, Ozarovski, and Ankvitch were sentenced to be hanged, the first at 
Vilna, and the others at Warsaw. 
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Kosciuszko exerted himself to the utmost to augment his army. He got 
recruits paong the peasants, and to inspire them with more emulation he 
wore their dress, ate with them, and distriouted encouragements among them; 
but those men too long degraded m Poland were not ^et deserving of the 
liberty that was offered them. They distrusted the intentions of the nobles, 
who, on their side, for the most part lamented the loss of their absurd pre- 
rogatives. Stanislaus Augustus and his partisans augmented still further 
the ill-will of the nobles, by representing to them the intentions of Kosciuszko 
as disastrous to their order, and by caballing continually in favour of Russia. 

In the mean time, the "mpress, not satisfied with augmenting the num- 
ber of her troops in Poland, had sent her best generals thither After several 
battles, in one of which Frederick William, who had advanced to support the 
Russians, fought at the head of his troops against Kosciuszko, who was striv- 
ing to prevent the junction of the Russian generals, Suvarov and Fersen, the 
Polish commander was attacked by the latter at Macziewice on the 4th of 
October. His talents, his valour, and his desperation were unable to pre- 
'vent the Poles from yielding to numbers Almost the whole of his army 
were cut to pieces or obhged to lay down their arms He himself, covered 
with wounds, was taken prisoner, ejaculating, “ Fims Polonice! ” 

All who were able to escape from the conquerors went and shut them- 
selves up m Praga, the eastern suburb of Warsaw, where 26,000 Poles and 
104 heavy cannon and mortars defended the bridges over the Vistula and the 
approach to the capital. Suvarov was soon before the gates with an effec- 
tive force of but 22,000 men and 86 field pieces; but even with such odds 
against him he resolved to do as he had done at Ismail, and cairy the Polish 
lines at the point of the bayonet. After cannonading the defences for two 
days he gave the order for the assault at daybreak on the 4th of November 
The trenches were carried after a desperate fight of five hours; the Russians 
swept into the town, murdering all before them, old men, women, and chil- 
dren; the wooden houses were speedily on fire; the bridges were broken 
down, so that the helpless crowds who attempted to escape into the city were 
remorselessly driven into the Vistula. Besides 10,000 Polish soldiers, 12,000 
citizens of every age ahd sex perished in this wanton butchery. 

Warsaw itself capitulated on the 5th of November, and was delivered up 
to the Russians on the 6th. Poland was now annihilated. One division of 
its troops after another was disarmed, and all the generals and officers who 
could be seized were carried off. The king, however, who could be induced 
to do anything if his comforts were spared, was used as an instrument to 
give to power the impress of right. He was again set nominally at the head 
of the kingdom till the robbers had agreed.upon the division of the spoil, and 
had no longer need of him Suvarov held a splendid military court for a 
year in Warsaw, far eclipsing the king, till at length the city was given up tc 
the Prussians. 

The whole of the year 1795 was spent in negotiations with Prussia, and 
the last treaty for the partition of Poland was not signed till the 24th of Octo- 
ber, 1795. In December, Suvarov travelled from Warsaw to St. Petersburg, 
where the empress appropriated the Taurian palace for his residence, and 
nominated a special household for his service. On the 1st of January, 1796, 
Warsaw was first given up to the Prussians, and negotiations were carried on 
till the 21st of October, 1796, respecting the boundaries of the palatinates of 
Warsaw and Cracow By virtue of this partition, first finally arranged in 
October, 1796, Austria obtained the chief parts of the waiwodeship of Cra- 
cow, the palatinates of Sendormr and Lubhn, together with a portion of the 
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district of Chelm and portions of the waiwodeships of Brzesc, Podalachia, 
and Massovia, which he along the left bank of the Bug. All these districts 
contain about 834 German square miles. Prussia received those portions of 
Massovia and Podalachia which touch upon the right bank of that river, in 
Lithuania those parts of the palatmates of Troki and Samogitia which lie 
to the left of the Niemen, and, finally, a district in Little Poland which 
belonged to the waiwodeship of Cracow, making in all about one thousand 
German square miles. Eussia received the whole of what had hitherto been 
Polish Lithuania as far as the Niemen, and to the frontiers of the waiwode- 
ships of Brzesc and Novogrodek, and thence to the Bug, together with the 
greater part of Samogitia. In Little Poland she obtained that part of Chelm 
which lies on the right bank of the Bug and the remainder of Volhinia, in all 
about two thousand German square miles. During the negotiations for the 
partition, Russia caused Stanislaus Augustus to lay down the crown. The 
three partitioning powers ensured him a yearly income of 200,000 ducats, and 
promised to pay his debts. 

THE ANNEXATION OF COTJRLAND (1795 A.D.) 

Catherine had now conquered, either by her arms or by her intrigues, 
almost one-half of Poland, the Crimea, the Kuban, and a part of the frontiers 
of Turkey. But she had no need of armaments and battles for usurping 
another rich and well-peopled country. Courland and Semigalha, where still 
reigned Duke Peter, the feeble son of the famous Biren, had long been pre- 
pared for that annexation, which was now effected almost without an effort. 
The flattering reception given to the Courish nobles in St Petersburg by the 
empress, distinctions, honours, posts, and pleasures, rendering their abode 
m the imperial residence far preferable to contifluing in Mittau, and made 
them desirous of being under the sway of the sovereign of a vast empire, 
rather than live m obedience to a duke the obscurity of whose origin they 
could not forget, and whom they regarded as their inferior. To bring the 
people to the same way of thinking as the nobles, Catherine artfully embroiled 
them with their neighbours, and created for them reasons of alarm. 

She began by instigating the inhabitants of Livonia to insist upon the 
fulfilment of an ancient convention, by which the Courlaiiders were obliged 
to bring all their merchandises to Riga: certainly a very strange and hard 
condition, by which a nation, that had on its coasts excellent harbours hap- 
pily situated, should be obliged to go, at a great expense, to embark the pro- 
ducts of its soil in a foreign city. The quarrel between the Livonians and 
the Courlanders was not yet terminated, when the empress sent engineers 
into Courland, to mark out a canal, to facilitate the transport of the mer- 
chandises of that country into Livonia. The Courlanders seeing this, and 
fearing lest they should be soon forced to make use of this canal, thought it 
better for them to be protected than oppressed by the empress, and to be her 
subjects rather than her neighbours. 

Catherine, being informed of these dispositions, called the duke of Cour- 
land to her, under the pretence of conferring with him on matters of impor- 
tance No sooner was that prince at the foot of the throne of the autocratrix 
of the north, than the states of Courland held an assembly, wherein it was 
proposed to put the country under the supremacy of Russia. The principal 
members of the grand council faintly opposed this motion, observing, that 
before they proceeded to a resolution it would be expedient to wait the 
return of the duke. The oberburgraf Hoven rose up, and spoke a long time 
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in favour of Russia. Some councillors expressed themselves of his opinion; 
others reproached him with treason. The dispute grew warm on both sides; 
challenges were reciprocally given and swords were about to be drawn, when 
the Russian general Pahlen appeared in the assembly. His presence restored 
tranquillity. No one presumed to raise his voice agamst Russia, and the 
proposal of the nobles was adopted. 

The next day, March 18th, 1795, the act was drawn up, by which Cour- 
land, SemigalUa, and the circle of Pilten made a formal surrender of them- 
selves to the empress of Russia; and it was carried to St. Petersburg, where 
the duke of Courland learned, 
from the mouth of his own sub- 
jects, that they themselves had 
deprived him of his dominions. 

The empress immediately sent 
a governor thither. Some dis- 
content, however, remained in 
Courland; discontent brought 
on proscription, and the pos- 
sessions of the proscribed were 
given to the courtiers of Cath- 
erine. The favourite, Plato 
Zubov, and his brother Vale- 
rian obtained a great part of 
those rich and shameful spoils.? 

lAST YISARS AND DEATH OF 
CATHERINE 

Before the breaking out of 
the French Revolution the gov- 
ernments of Louis XVI and 
Catherine II had entered into 
active negotiations for the for- 
mation of a quadruple alliance 
that should include Austria, 

Russia, and the two houses of 
Bourbon, and should have for 
its object the checkmg of Eng- 
land’s maritime pretensions and the encroachments of Prussia. After the 
taking of the Bastille Catherine realised that she could no longer count 
upon the support of France, since that country was exclusively occupied with 
its own interior transformation. She kept anxious watch, however, upon 
the course of events in Paris, and manifested the hvehest antipathy to the 
new principles, falling ill at the news of the king’s execution on che 21st of 
January. Led by fear into a violent reaction,J;he correspondent of Voltaire 
and Diderot set a close watch upon all Russians suspected of liberalism. She 
destroyed a tragedy of Kniaznin and exiled to Siberia Radichtchev, the author 
of a curious book entitled Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscovi, in which 
were many sharp reflections on serfdom; Novikov was confined at Schlussel- 
burg, his printmg houses were closed and all his enterprises ruined. She 
dismissed Genet, the French ambassador, refused to recognise either the con- 
stitution of 1791 or the French Republic, issued an ukase announcing the rup- 
ture of diplomatic relations with France, refused to the tri-colour admission 
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to Russian parts, expelled all French subjects who refused to swear allegiance 
to the monarchical principle, extended a warm welcome to French refugees, 
and lost no time m acknowledging Louis XVIII. 

In 1792 she published her famous note on the restoration of royal powei 
and aristocratic privileges in France, asserting that only ten thousand men 
would be necessary to effect a counter-revolution She encouraged Gustavus 
III, who was assassinated by his nobles at a masked ball (March 16th, 1792), 
to place himself at the head of a crusade against democracy. She further 
urged England to assist the count d’ Artois in a descent he had planned upon 
the French coast, and stimulated the zeal of Austria and Prussia. Notwith- 
standing this, though she had repeatedly negotiated treaties for subsidies and 
promised troops, she took care never to become involved in a war with the 
west. “ My position is taken,” she said, “ my part assigned; I shall watch 
the movements of Turkey, Poland, and Sweden.” 

The latter country became reconciled to France after the death of Gus- 
tavus III. The punishment of the Jacobins of Warsaw and Turkey was an 
easier and more lucrative piece of work. We should also take into account 
an admission that she made to her vice-chancellor Ostermann m 1791: “Am 
I wrong? I cannot avow all to the courts of Berlin and Vienna, but I wish to 
keep them engaged in these affairs so that I may have freedom to carry on 
my unfinished enterprises.” She excused herself for not taking part in the 
anti-revolutionary crusade by alleging the war with Turkey, then when in 
consequence of the revolution of the 3rd of May she was obliged to hasten 
the Peace of Jassy, she made the Polish war her excuse; and when this was 
ended she affected to excite Suvarov and his soldiers against the atheists of 
the west, but m reality thought only of gaining her own ends in the east. 
Muhammed, the new king of Persia, had recently invaded Georgia and burned 
Tiflis, the capital of Heraclius, a prot'gc of the empress. Catherine sum- 
moned to her court an exiled brother of Muhammed’s and charged Valerian 
Zubov with the conquest of Persia. [His armies were actually under way 
when the death of Cathenne led to the abandonment of the enterprise,] 

Without being aware of it Catherine II really performed greater service 
to France than to the coalition. By her intervention in Poland and her pro- 
jects against the east she had excited the jealousy and suspicion of Prussia 
and Austria. She took care to pit them against each other; made the sec- 
ond partition with Frederick William in spite of Austria, and effected the 
third with Francis II to the extreme dissatisfaction of Prussia. She con- 
tributed indirectly to weaken and dissolve the coalition, being herself pre- 
vented from joining it by the Polish insurrection that received so much 
encouragepaent from France. She died on the 17th of November, 1796, at 
the age of sixty-seven. Since Ivan the Terrible no monarch had extended 
the limits of the empire by such vast conquests. Catherine made the Nie- 
men, the Dniester, and the Black Sea the boundaries of Russia.^ 


A RUSSIAN ESTIMATE OF CATHERINE 

The personality of the empress was as though created for a throne. We 
do not meet in history with any other woman so fitted to rule. On all and 
each she produced a profound impression. No one has spoken more harshly 
and disadvantageously of the empress’ qualities than Masson, yet this pam- 
phleteer-wnter observes that during the space of ten years, having had occa- 
sion to see Catherine once or twice a week, he was always struck by her 
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unusually attractive personality, by the dignity with which she held herself, 
and by the amiability of her behaviour to everyone. 

In her Memoirs 9 Catherine herself has left a aetailed narrative of the course 
of her development, of her aspirations after power, and of her unserupulous- 
ness in the means she used to attain her aims The empress’ frankness in 
this respect amounts almost to cynicism. In maturity she at last became an 
autocratic sovereign After the terrible humiliations, the bitter trials she 
had endured in her youth, her delight when she found herself in the enjoy- 
ment of unbounded power was all the greater. The fact that the fundamental 
change in her sunroundmgs, the rapid passage from entire dependency to 
entire potency, did not in any wise awaken m her any despotic inclinations 
testifies to the goodness inherent in her nature, when her son was subjected 
in his turn to a like change in outward circumstances his despotism knew 
no bounds. 

We have see that the unfavourable circumstances in which Catherine found 
herself until the year 1762 exercised a baneful influence upon her character; 
whereas the power and preponderance which she later acquired had an enno- 
bling effect upon her nature. Until then she had been necessarily ob%ed 
often to have resource to mean and trifling measures to better her position 
and to revenge herself on her opponents; when she was able to exert full 
power, to enjoy the advantages of her position, the respect of her contempo- 
raries, the adoration of the persons that surrounded her, she no longer needed 
to employ those means which are generally made use of by the weak in their 
struggle against the strong. At the time when a sharp watch was kept over 
her, when she was not trusted by either Elizabeth or Peter, she understood 
how to dissemble, to play the hypocrite, to feign humility and modesty, whilst 
in her soul she was filled with arrogance and contempt for mankind. Now 
that she had surrounded herself entirely with persons devoted to her she 
could act openly and nobly. The grand duchess in her isolation had been 
remarkable tor her coldness, her mistrust of mankind, her suspiciousness; the 
empress on the contrary gave full scope to the development of feelings of 
benevolence, condescension, indulgence, and sincere attention to the interests 
of the persons that surrounded her. It was not without reason that Peter 
and Elizabeth had mistrusted Catherine and been suspicious of her character; 
it was not without reason, either, that in after times many people highly 
esteemed Catherine’s kindheartedness. 

The history of the court under Peter I, under the empress Anna, and 
under Elizabeth is full of examples of tyranny, cruelty, and arbitrarmess; all 
Catherine’s contemporaries were astonished at the mildness of her behaviour 
to those around her and rejoiced at the absence of stiff formalities and hard 
measures in her intercourse with her subordinates. In spite of her quick 
temper and impulsiveness, Catherine had complete control over herself, and 
in her intercourse with her fellow creatures she was governed by principles 
of humanity. “ I like to praise and reward loudly, to blame quietly,” she 
once justly remarked in conversation with S^gur; she sought to avoid occa- 
sions of offending anyone, and was particularly careful m her intercourse 
with servants; “ I will live to make myself not feared,” she once said, observing 
that the stove-heater, who had deserved reproof for some neglect, avojded 
meeting her. Often when Catherine had given an order she would make 
excuses for the trouble and labour it occasioned. Krapovitski gives instances 
of such solicitude on her part; more than once the empress, when impatient 
or irritated, having expressed herself som&what sharply, afterwards acknowl- 
edged her hastiness and endeavoured to repair her fault. 
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It is said that Catherine, who awoke early and usually rose at six in the 
morning, So valued the tranquillity of her servants that without requiring 
assistance she dressed herself, ht the fire, and without disturbing anyone sat 
down to her books and papers. Various anecdotes are to be Found in the 
narratives of contemporaries testifying to her indulgence to her servants and 
her want of sufficient severity in her intercourse with them. When she was 
in a passion she turned up her sleeves, walked about the room, drank a glass 
of water, and deferred judgment. Her capacity for removing any misunder- 
standing that might have arisen between herself and others was particularly 
remarkable. In her letters to various great lords we meet with frequent 
exhortations not to give way to despair but to take courage, to believe in 
their own 'capacities, and to hope for success. In moments of danger she 
kne'^ how to raise the spirits of those around her, inspiring them with firmness 
and courage. 

The distinguishing features of Catherine’s character were gaiety, humour, 
and an inclination for fun and amusements. She once remarked: “As to 
the gaiety of character of Frederick the Great, it must be observed that it 
proceeded from his superionty: was there ever a great man who was not dis- 
tinguished by his gaiety and who did not possess m himself an inexhaustible 
store of it.” She took the greatest pleasure in going to masquerades and, while 
preserving the strictest incognito, talking to various people; she herself 
related in detail how she had once gone to a masquerade in male attire and 
had made a declaration of love to a young girl who never suspected that it 
was the empress talking to her. It must not be regarded as a matter of 
chance or an act of complaisance that such a multitude of anecdotes testify- 
ing to the magnanimity of Catherine have been preserved; many contempo- 
raries who do not unconditionally praise her maintain however that she was 
capable of listening to unpleasing truths, of recognising her faults and defi- 
ciencies, and of restraining her anger. Such assertions are to be met with 
m Razumovski, Derjavin, Mussm-Pushkin, and Teplov. 

Of course traits are not wanting which show her obstinacy, self-will, and 
arrogance. Derjavin cites several circumstances to prove that in her actions 
Catherine was often governed by personal considerations and desires rather 
than the real good of the state and strict justice. It is also not without rea- 
son that she is reproached with the fact that, while protesting against the 
use of tortures and corporal punishment, she allowed full scope to the cruel- 
ties of Sheshkovski who frequently with his own hand tortured accused per- 
sons in the most atrocious manner; we cannot however determine how far 
the empress was cognisant of his barbarous treatment. Referring to some 
instances of arbitrariness and infringement of the law. Prince Scherbatov 
remarks t^t the empress held herself above the law and that she thus herself 
set a pernicious example to the great noblemen and dignitaries who imitated 
her in this respect. 

As to Catherine’s piety, Frederick II plamly accused her of hypocrisy and 
bigotry. We bear in mind that it was not easy for her to adopt the orthodox 
faith, but that when she had adopted it she used outward piety as a means of 
strengthening her position in Russia. By strictly observing the rules of the 
church, and conscientiously fulfilling her religious duties, she endeavoured to 
produce a certain impression on her subjects. At the same time she remained 
true to the principles of toleration preached in the literature of enlightenment 
When Voltaire reproached her, sa3nng that she humiliated herself by kissing 
the priest’s hand, she justified herself by replying that it was only an outward 
observance which would little by little become obsolete. There is no doubt 
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that Catherine’s piety did not spring from any deep feeling. In her letters 
to Grimm, sallies against Luther and the Lutherans are to be met with more 
than once; she despised Lutherans for their intolerance and several times 
praised the orthodox faith as the best m the world; she compared it to an oak 
tree with deep roots. 

Side by side with such remarks we meet with bold sallies both from the 
lips and in the letters of the empress against excessive piety and fanaticism, 
such are certain caustic remarks referring to Maria Theresa and the queen of 
Portugal. In certain jeux d’ esprit which she allowed herself in connection 
with questions of the church and religion in her letters to Grimm, the same 
rationalism is tp be observed as that which distinguished the votaries of French 
literature of the time. Catherine praised the works of Nicholas Sebaldus 
Nothanker, especially, because hypocrisy was condemned in them. Deep reli- 
gious and philosophical questions she did not like; her chief characteristic 
was a certain worldliness. Her point of view was optimistic and her principal 
rule of earthly wisdom, gaiety She did not like to meditate on saa events, 
to give way to grief, to dwell upon gloomy subjects, and this partly explains 
her esteem for Voltaire, whom she called the “ god of gaiety ” This playful- 
ness and vivacity, this freshness and gaiety she preserved to the end of her 
iife.^ 





CHAPTER IX 

RUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC EPOCH 

[t796-1815 A D ] 


Perhaps no sovereign since the days of the Antonines ever was 
called to higher destinies, or more worthily filled au important place 
m the theatre of the world, than the emperor Alexander I. Placed at 
the head of the most poweilul and iibing empue in existence, stcit-ioned 
midway between ancient civilization and barbaiic vigour, he was called 
to take the lead in the great struggle for European freedom , to com- 
bat with the energy and eiithubiasm of the desert the sa]>erionty of 
advanced information, and meet the condensed military force of a revo- 
lution, which had beaten down all the btreiigth of continental powei, 
with the dauntless resolution and enduring fortitude which aiise in 
the eaiher ages of social existence Well and nobly he fulfilled his 
destiny Repeatedly defeated, never subdued, he took counsel, like 
his great predecessor Peter, from misfortune, and prepared m silence 
those invincible bands which, in the day of trial, hurled back the 
most teirible an ay which amhitioii had ever marshalled against the 
liberties of mankind — iVLisoN f 


E\RT.Y MEASURES OP THE REIGN OP PAUL I 

The emperor Paul I, Catherine’s successor, had been long known for his 
singularities, his great dislike of the French, and to everything which Cath- 
erine had done. He appeared desirous of proceeding directly on the very 
opposite course to that which she had followed. She had chiefly directed her 
attention to foreign relations and affairs, whilst he appeared to occupy his 
mind solely with the internal state of his- dominions. His very first act was 
a proof that he was quite ready to go in ojpposition to all the ordinary rules 
of political prudence, and when under the influence of his humour to follow 
his views, reckless of consequences He caused splendid funeral honours 
and services to be performed for his murdered father, and forced the auda- 
cious and godless, though clever criminals, who had helped to place his mother 
on the throne, to be publicly exposed to the gaze of the people. Notwith- 
standing this, he suffered them to remain in possession of their honours and 

m 
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estates, whilst he designated them as murderers, and re m inded the people that 
his mother had taken part in the murder of his father. The body of Peter 
III, which had been deposited in the convent of Alexander Nevski, was by 
his orders placed beside that of his wife; and it was notified by an inscription 
in the Russian language that, though separated in life, in death they were 
united. 

Alexis Orlov and Prince Baratinski, two of the murderous band, were 
compelled to come to St. Petersburg to accompany the funeral procession on 
foot, but they were not so treated as to prevent them afterwards from doing 
further^ mischief Alexis obtained permission to travel m foreign countries. 
Baratinski was ordered never again to show himself at court; which, under 
existing circumstances, could not to him be otherwise than an agreeable com- 
mand. Single proofs of tender feeling, of a noble heart, and touching good- 
ness, nay even the emperor’s magnanimous conduct towards Kosciuszko and 
his brethren in arms, combined with his sympathy with the fate of Poland, 
could not reconcile a court, such as that of Russia under Catherine II had 
become, and a city like that of St. Petersburg, to the change of the court into 
a guard-room, and to the daily varying humours of a man of eccentric and half- 
deranged mind Even the improvements m the financial affairs of the coun- 
try were regarded as ruinous innovations by those who in times past had 
profited by the confusion. The whole of Russia, and even the imperial fam- 
ily, were alarmed and terrified; a complete flood of decrees, often contradictory, 
and mutually abrogatory, followed one another in quick succession; and t& 
mad schemes of the emperor, who was, nevertheless, by no means wicked or 
insensible to what was good and true, reminded all observers of the most 
unhappy times of declining Rorne.^ 

Imperial Ecceniricities 

The guards, that dangerous body of men who had overturned the throne 
of the father, and who had long considered the accession of the son as the 
term of their military existence, were rendered incapable of injuring him by 
a bold and vigourous step, and treated without the least deference from the 
first day. Paul incorporated in the different regiments of guards his battal- 
ions that arrived from Gatshina, the officers of which de distributed among 
the various companies, promoting them at the same tune two or three steps; 
so that simple lieutenants or captains m the army found thfemselves at once 
captains in the guards, a place so important and hitherto so honoured, and 
which gave the rank of colonel, or even of brigadier Some of the old cap- 
tains of the first families in the kingdom found themselves under the command 
of officers of no birth, who but a few years before had left their companies, as 
sergeants or corporals, to enter into the battalions of the grand duke. This 
bold and hasty change, which at any other time would have been fatal to its 
author, had only the effect of inducing a few hundreds of officers, subalterns 
and others, to retire 

Paul, alarmed and enraged at this general desertion, went to the barracks, 
flattered the soldiers, appeased the officers, and endeavoured to retain them 
by excluding from all employ, civil and military, those who should retire in 
future. He afterwards issued an order that every officer or subaltern who 
had resigned, or should give in his resignation, should quit the capital within 
four-and-twenty hours, and return to his own home. It did not enter into 
the head of the person who drew up the ukase that it contained an absurdity, 
for several of the officers were natives of St Petersburg, and had fanoilies resid- 
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in^ in the city. Accordingly, some of them retired to their homes without 
quitting the capital, not ooeying the first part of the order, lest they should 
be found guilty of disobedience to the second. A.rkarov, who was to see it 
put in force, having informed the emperor of this contradiction, directed 
that the injunction to quit St. Petersburg should alone be obeyed. A num- 
ber of young men were consequently taken out of their houses as crirninals, 
put out of the city, with orders not to re-enter it, and left in the road without' 
shelter, and without any furred garments, in very severe weather. Those 
who belonged to very remote provinces, for the most part wanting money 
to carry them thither, wandered about the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, 
where several perished from cold and want. ' 

The finances of the empire, exhausted by the prodigalities and still more 
by the waste of Catherine’s reign, required a prompt remedy; and to this 

Paul seemed at first to turn his thoughts. 
Partly from hope, partly from fear, the 
paper money of the crown rose a little in 
value. It was to be supposed that the 
grand duke of all the Russias, who for 
thirty years had been obliged to live on 
an income of a hundred thousand rubles 
(£10,000) per annum, would at least 
have learned economy per force; but he 
was soon seen to rush into the most un- 
measured sumptuosity, heap wealth upon 
some, and lavish favours upon others, 
with as much profusion as his mother, 
and with still less discernment. The 
spoils of Poland continued to add to the 
riches of men already too wealthy. All 
he could do towards restoring a sort of 
equilibrium between his receipts and 
disbursements was to lay an exorbitant 
tax on all the classes of his slaves. The 
poll-tax of the wretched serfs was dou- 
bled, and a new tax was imposed upon 
the nobles, which, however, the serfs would ultimately have to pay. After 
the first impressions which his accession caused in the heart of Paul, pun- 
ishments and disgraces succeeded with the same rapidity and profusion with 
which he had lavished his favours Several experienced the two extremes in 
a few days. It is true that most of these punishments at first appeared 
just, but then it must be allowed that Paul could scarcely strike any but 
the guilty, so corrupt had been all who were about the throne. 

A whim which caused no little surprise was the imperial prohibition of 
wearing round hats, or rather the sudden order to take them away or tear 
them to pieces on the heads of those who appeared in them. This occasioned 
some disgraceful scenes in the streets, and particularly near the palace. The 
Cossacks and soldiers of the police fell on the passengers to uncover their 
heads, and beat those who, not knowing the reason, attempted to defend 
themselves. An English merchant, going through the street in a sledge, was 
thus stopped, and his hat snatched off. Supposing it to be a robbery, he 
leaped out of his sledge, knocked down the soldier, and called the guard. 
Instead of the guard, arrived an officer, who overpowered and bound him; 
but as they were carrying him before the police, he was fortunate enough to 
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meet the coach of the English minister, who was going to court, and claimed 
his protection. _ Sir Charles Whitworth made his complaint to the emperor; 
who, conjecturing that a round hat might be the national dress of the English 
as it was of the Swedes, said that his order had been misconceived, and he 
would explain himself more fully to Arkarov. The next day it was published 
in the streets and houses that strangers who were not in the emperor’s ser- 
vice, or naturalised, were not comprised in the prohibition. Round hats were 
now no longer pulled off; but those who were met with this unlucky head- 
dress were conducted to the police to ascertain their country. If they were 
found to be Russians, they were sent for soldiers; and woe to a Frenchman 
who had been met with in this dress, for he would have been condemned as a 
Jacobin. 

A regulation equally incomprehensible was the sudden prohibition of har- 
nessing horses after the Russian mode. A fortnight was allowed for procur- 
ing harness in the German fashion; after the expiration of which, the police 
were ordered to cut the traces of every carriage the horses of which were har- 
nessed in the ancient manner. As soon as this regulation was made public^ 
several persons dared not venture abroad, still less appear in their carriages 
near the palace, for fear of being insulted. The harness-markers availed them- 
selves of the occasion to charge exorbitant prices. To dress the ishvoshtshki, 
or Russian coachmen, in the German fashion, was attended with another 
inconvenience. Most of them would neither part with their long beards, their 
kaftans, nor their round hats; still less would they tie a false tail to their 
short hair, which produced the most ridiculous scenes and figures in the 
world. At length the emperor had the vexation to be obliged to change his 
rigorous order into a simple invitation to his subjects gradually to adopt the 
German fashion of dress, if they wished to merit his favour. Another reform 
with respect to carriages . the great number of splendid equipages that swarmed 
in the streets of St. Petersburg disappeared in an instant. The officers, even 
the generals, came to tfie parade on foot, or in little sledges, which also was 
not without its dangers. 

It was anciently a point of etiquette for every person who met a Russian 
autocrat, his wife, or son, to stop his horse or coach, alight, and prostrate 
himself in the snow or in the mud. Tliis barbarous homage, difficult to be 
paid m a large city where carriages pass m great numbers, and always on the 
gallop, had been completely abolished under the reign of the polished Cath- 
erine One of the first cares of Paul was to re-establish it in all its rigour. A 
general officer, who passed on without his coachmen’s observing the emperor 
riding by on horseback, was stopped, and immediately put under arrest. The 
same unpleasant circumstance occurred to several others, so that nothing 
was so much dreaded, either on foot or m a carriage, as the meetmg of the 
emperor. 

The ceremony established within the palace became equally strict, and 
equally dreaded. Woe betide him who, when permitted to kiss the hand of 
Paul, did not make the floor resound by striking it with his knee as loud as 
a soldier with the butt-end of his firelock. It was requisite, too, that the 
salute of the lips on his hand should be heard, to certify the reality of the 
kiss, as well as of the genuflection. Prince George Galitzin, the chamberlain, 
was put under arrest on the spot by his majesty himself, for having made 
the bow and kissed the hand too negligently. 

If this new reign was fatal to the army and to the poor gentry, it was still 
more so to the unhappy peasantry A report being spread that Paul was 
about to restrict the power of masters over their slaves, and give the peasants 
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of the lords the same advantages as those of the crown, the people of the 
capital were much pleased with the hopes of this change At this juncture 
an officer set off for his regiment, which lay at Orenberg. On the road he 
was asked about the new emperor, and what new regulations he was making. 
He related what he had seen, and what he had heard; among the rest, men- 
tioning the ukase which was soon to appear in favour of the peasants. At 
this news, those of Tver and Novgorod indulged in some tumultuous actions, 
which were considered as symptoms of rebellion Their masters were vio- 
lently enraged with them; and the cause that had led them into error was 
discovered ’ Marshal Repnin was immediately despatched at _ the head of 
some troops against the insurgents; and the ofificer who had unwittingly given 
rise to this false hope, by retailing the news of the city on his road, was soon 
brought back in confinement. The senate of St. Petersburg judged him 
deserving of death, and condemned him to be broken, to undergo the pun- 
ishment of the knout, and if he survived this, to labour in the mines. The 
emperor confirmed the sentence. This was the first criminal trial that was 
laid before the public, and assuredly it justified but too well those remains 
of shame which had before kept secret similar outrages. 

The most prominent of Paul’s eccentricities was that mania which, from 
his childhood, he displayed for the military dress and exercise. This passion 
in a prince no more indicates the general or the hero than a girl’s fondness for 
dressing and undressing her doll foretokens that she will be a good mother 
Frederick the Great, the most accomplished soldier of his time, is well known 
to have had from his boyhood the most insuperable repugnance to all those 
minutise of a corporal to which his father would have subjected him; this 
was even the first source of that disagreement which ever subsisted between 
the father and the son. Frederick, however, became a hero; his father was 
never anything more than a corporal Peter III pushed his soldato-mania 
to a ridiculous point, fancying he made Frederick his model, He loved sold- 
iers and arms, as a man loves horses and dogs. 'He kiiew_ nothing but 
how to exercise a regiment, and never went abroad but in a captain’s 
uniform 

Paul, in his mode of life when grand duke, and his conduct after his 
accession, so strongly resembled his father that, changing names and dates, 
the history of the one might be taken for that of the other. Both were edu- 
cated in a perfect ignorance of business, and resided at a distance from court, 
where they were treated as prisoners of state rather than lieirs to the crown; 
and whenever they presented themselves appeared as aliens and strangers, 
having no concern with the royal family. The aunt of the father (Elizabeth) 
acted precisely as did the mother of the son. The endeavours of each were 
directed to prolong the infancy of their heirs, and to perpetuate the feeble- 
ness of their minds. The young princes were both distinguished by personal 
vivacity and mental insensibility, by an activity which, untrained and neg- 
lected, degenerated into turbulence, the father was sunk in debauchery, the 
son lost in the most insignificant trifles. An unconquerable aversion to study 
and reflection gave to both that infatuated taste for military parade, which 
would probably have displayed itself less forcibly in Paul had he been a wit- 
ness of the ridicule they attached to Peter. The education of Paul, however, 
was much more attended to than that of his father. He was surrounded in 
infancy by persons of merit, and his youth promised a capacity of no ordi- 
n^ kind. It must also be allowed that he was exempt from many of the 
vices which disgraced Peter, temperance and regularity of manners were 
prominent features of his character — features the more commendable, as 
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before his mother and himself they were rarely to be found in a Russian auto- 
crat. To the same cause, education, and his knowledge of the language and 
character of the nation, it was owing that the differed from his father in other 
valuable qualities. 

The similarity which, in some instances, marked their conduct towards 
their wives, is still more striking; and in their amours, a singular coincidence 
of taste is observable. Catherine and Mane were the most beautiful women 
of the court, yet both failed to gain the affections of their husbands. Cath- , 
eriiie had an ambitious soul, a cultivated mind, and the most amiable and 
polished manners In a man, however, whose attachments were confined to 
soldiers, to the pleasures of the bottle, and the fumes of tobacco, she excited 
no other sentiment than disgust and aversion. He was smitten with an 
object less respectable, and less difficult to please. The countess Vorontzov, 
fat, ugly in her person and vulgar in her manners, was more suitable to his 
depraved military taste, and she became his mistress. In like manner, the 
regular beauty of Marie, the unalterable sweetness of her disposition, her 
unwearied complaisance, her docility as a wife, and her tenderness as a 
mother were not sufficient to prevent Paul from attachmg himself to Made- 
moiselle Nelidov, whose disposition and qualities better accorded with his 
own, and afterwards to a young lady of the name of Lopukhin, who, it is 
believed, rejected his suit. To the honour of Paul it is related that he sub- 
mitted to that mortifying repulse with the most chivalric patience and gen- 
erosity. Nelidov was ugly and diminutive, but seemed desirous, by her wit 
and address, to compensate for the disadvantages of her person; for a woman 
to be in love with Paul it was necessary she should resemble him. 

On their accession to the throne, neither the father nor the eon were 
favourites with the court or the nation, yet both acquired immediate popu- 
larity and favour The first steps of Paul appeared to be directed, but 
improved, by those of Peter. The liberation of Kosciuszko and other pris- 
oners brought to public recollection the recall of Biron, Munich, and Lestocq, 
with this difference — that Peter III did not disgrace these acts of clemency 
and justice by ridiculous violences, or by odious and groundless persecutions. 
Both issued ukases extremely favourable to the nobility, but from motives 
essentially different, and little to the honour of the son. The father granted 
to the Russian gentry those natural rights which every man ought to enjoy; 
while the son attempted the folly of creating a heraldic nobility m Russia, 
where that Gothic institution had never been known. In the conduct which 
be observed towards the clergy, Paul, however, showed himself a superior 

S olitician. Instead of insulting the priests, and obliging them to shave their 
cards, he bestowed the orders of the empire on the bishops, to put them on a 
footing with the nobility, and flattered the populace and the priesthood by 
founding churches, in obedience to pretended inspiration. 

In his military operations, however, his policy appears to have abandoned 
him, because here he gave the reins to his ruling passion. The quick and 
total change of discipline he mtroduced in his armies created him nearly as 
many enemies as there were officers and soldiers In the distrust and sus- 
picions which incessantly haunted him, his inferiority to his father is also 
evident. One of the first acts of Peter III was to abolish the political inqui- 
sition established by Elizabeth; whereas Paul prosecuted no scheme with 
greater alacrity than that of establishing a system of spies, and devising 
means for the encouragement of informers. The blind confidence of the 
father was his ruin, but it flowed from a humanity of disposition always 
worthy of respect. The distrust of the son did not save him; it was the 
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offspiing of a timourous mind, which by its suspicions was more apt to pro- 
voke than to elude treason^ 

Paul’s Foreign Policy 

In regard to foreign matters Paul’s initial policy was one of peace. He 
put a stop to the levymg of recruits after the manner adopted by his mother 
— that IS, m the proportion of three men to every five hundred souls — 
recalled his army from Persia, and left Georgia to take care of itself He 
showed compassion for the Poles, recalled the prisoners from Siberia, trans- 
ferred King Stanislaus from Grodno to St. Petersburg, visited Kosciuszko at 
Schlusselburg and released him in company with the other prisoners. He 
bade Kolitchev, envoy extraordinary at Berlin, inform the king that he, Paul, 
wished neither conquest nor aggrandisement. He dictated to Ostermann a 
circular directed to the foreign powers, m which he declared that of all the 
countries of the world Russia alone had been constantly engaged in war since 
1756; that forty years of warfare had reduced the population; that the 
emperor’s humanity would not allow him to withhold from his beloved sub- 
jects the peace for which they longed; that though on account of these con- 
siderations Russia could take no active part in the struggle against Prance, 
the emperor would “ nevertheless remain closely united with his allies, and 
would use every means to oppose the rise of the mad French Republic which 
threatened all Europe with upheaval by the destruction of its laws, privi- 
leges, property, religion, and customs.” He refused all armed assistance to 
Austria, which was alarmed at Napoleon’s victories in Italy, and recalled the 
fleet that Catherine had adjoined to the English fleet for the purpose of 
blockading the coasts of France and Holland. He even received overtures 
made by Caillard, the French envoy to Prussia, and caused him to be informed 
that the emperor “ did not consider himself at war with the French, that he 
had never done anything to harm them, but was rather disposed to keep 
peace with them, and would induce his allies to hasten the conclusion of war, 
to which end he offered the mediation of Russia.” 

It was not long, however, before relations again became strained between 
France and Russia. By the Treaty of Campo Formio the Ionian Isles had 
been given to the French, who thus acquired a threatening position in the 
East and increased power over the Divan. The Directory authorised Dom- 
browski to organise Polish legions in Italy. Panin, at Berlin, intercepted a 
letter from the Directory to the French envoy, which spoke of a restoration 
of Poland under a prince of Brandenburg. Paul, on his side, took into his 
pay the troops of the prince of Cond6, and established ten thousand emigres 
in Volhinia a,nd Podolia. He offered an asylum to Louis XVIII after his flight 
from Brunswick, and installed him in the ducal palace at Mitauwith a pension 
of 200,000 rubles. The news that a French expedition was being secretly 
organised at Toulon made him fear for the security of the coasts of the Black 
Sea, which were immediately put in a state of defence. The abduction of 
Zagurski, the Russian consul at Corfu, the capture of Malta by Napoleon, the 
arrival at St. Petersburg of the banished knights who offered Paul the pro- 
tectorate of their order and the title of grand master, the invasion of Helve- 
tian territory by the Directory, the expulsion of the pope and the proclama- 
tion of the Roman Republic — all were events that precipitated the rupture. 

Paul concluded an alliance with Turkey which had been disturbed by an 
Egyptian invasion, also with England, Austria, and the kingdom of Naples. 
Thus, by the double aggression of Bonaparte against Malta and Egypt, Rus- 
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sia and Turkey were led, contrary to all traditions, to make common cause. 
Paul pledged himself to unite his fleet with the Turkish and English squa- 
dron, and to furnish one body of troops for a descent on Holland, another 
for the conquest of the Ionian Isles, and a grand auxiliary army for the cam- 
paigns in Italy and Switzerland. 

In the autumn of 1798 a Turkish-Russian fleet captured the French gar- 
risons in the Ionian Isles. The kmg of Naples invaded the territory of the 
Roman Republic, but Championnet brought the Neapolitan troops back on 
to their own ground, and after making a triumphal entry into Naples pro- 
claimed the Parthenopean Republic. 

THE CAMPAIGNS OP KORSAKOV AND SUVAROV (1798-1799) 

The Russian army in Switzerland was placed under the command of Rim- 
ski-Korsakov, that of Holland under the orders of Hermann; while Austria, 
at the suggestion of England, requested that the victor of Fokshani and of 
the Rimmk should receive the command of the Austro-Russian army. Flat- 
tered by this mark of deference, Paul I recalled Suvarov from exile in his 
village. “ Suvarov has no need of laurels,” wrote the czar, “ but the country 
has need of Suvarov.”« 

A few days after the battle of Magnano, Suvarov arrived on the Mincio 
with the first division of his forces, twenty thousand strong, and took the 
command of all the allied troops in Italy. The jealousy of the Austrian gen- 
erals was naturally excited and they called a council of war, in order to 
examine his plans. The members of the council, beginning at the youngest, 
proposed their several schemes. Suvarov quietly heard them all, and when 
they had done, took a slate, drew two lines, and said, “ Here, gentleman, are 
the French, and here the Russians; the latter will march against the former 
and beat them.” So saying, he rubbed out the French line, and added, “ This 
is all my plan; the council is concluded.” 

Suvarov kept his word, and in less than three months swept the French 
entirely out of Lombardy and Piedmont. Thrusting himself between the 
three French armies of Switzerland, northern Italy, and the Parthenopean 
Republic, it was his purpose, in concert with the archduke Charles of Aus- 
tria, to penetrate into France on its most defenceless side, by the Vosges and 
the Jura, the same quarter on which the great invasion of 1814 was after- 
wards effected. The campaign opened on the 25th of April, on the steep 
banks of the Adda, behind which Moreau had posted his diminished force of 
twenty-eight thousand men in three divisions The passage was forced with 
immense loss to the French, who were compelled to abandon Milan, which 
Suvarov entered in triumph on the 29’th.' 

After a week’s delay, during which all the principal places of Lombardy 
surrendered to the allies, Suvarov followed Moreau’s retreat, and endeavoured 
to dislodge him from his advantageous position on the Po. Not succeedmg 
in this attempt as rapidly as suited his impetuous habits, the Russian general 
suddenly changed his purpose, and advanced against Turin, whilst Moreau 
at the same moment had resolved to retire to Turin and the crests of the 
Apennines, in order to preserve his communications with France. On the 
27th of May, Vukassovitch, who commanded the advance guard of the Rus- 
sians, surprised Turin, and forced the French to take refuge in the citadel, 
leaving in the hands of the victors nearly three hundred pieces of artillery, 
sixty thousand muskets, and an enormous quantity of ammunition and mili- 
tary storea Moreau’s army, thus deprived of all its resources, was saved 
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from destruction only by the extraordinary ability of its commander, who 
led it safely towards Genoa by a mountain path, which was rendered prac- 
ticable for artillery, in four days. With the exception of a few_ fortresses, 
nothing now remained to the French of all Napoleon’s conquests in northern 
Italy; they had been lost in less time than it had taken to make them. 

Exulting in the brilliant success of his arms, Paul bestowed another sur- 
name, Ttalienski, or the Italian, on his victorious general, and ordered by an 
express ukase that Suvarov should be universally regarded as the greatest 
commander that had ever appeared. Meanwhile the results of his skill and 
vigour were neutralised by the selfish policy of the Austrian court, which had 
become by the Treaty of Campo Formio, and the acquisition of Venice, in 
some degree an actual accomplice with the aggressors against whom it was 
in arms. Suvarov was compelled to submit to the dictation of the emperor 
FVancis I, and deeply disgusted he declared that he was no longer of any use 
in Italy, and that he desired nothing so ardently as to be recalled. . 

The disasters of the French in upper Italy were fatal to their ascendancy 
in the south, and Macdonald received orders to abandon the Parthenopean 
i^public, and unite his forces with those of Moreau. His retreat was exposed 
to great dangers by the universal insurrection of the peasants; but he accom- 
plished it with great rapidity and skill. The two French commanders then 
concerted measures to dislodge the allies from their conquests — a project 
which seemed not unlikely to be fufilled, so obstinately had the Aulic council 
adhered to the old system of dispersing the troops all over the territory which 
they occupied Though the allies had above a hundred thousand men in the 
field, they could hardly assemble thirty thousand at any one point; and 
Macdonald might easily have destroyed them in detail could he have fallen 
upon them at once; but the time he spent in reorganising his army in Tus- 
cany, and m concerting measures with Moreau,'waswell employed by Suvarov 
in promptly concentrating his forces. Macdonald advanced against him with 
an army of thirty-seven thousand men, taking Modena on his way, and 
driving Hohenzollem out of it after a bloody engagement. The two armies 
met on the Trebbia, where a first and indecisive action took place on the 
17th of June; it was renewed on each of the two following days, and victory 
finally remained with the Russians. In this terrible battle of three days, the 
most obstinately contested and bloody that had occurred since the begin- 
ning of the war, the loss on both sides was excessive; that of the French was 
above twelve thousand in killed and wounded, and that of the allies not 
much less. But nearly equal losses told with very unequal severity on the 
respective combatants; those of the allies would speedily be retrieved by 
large reinforcements, but the republicans had expended their last resources, 
were cut off from Moreau, and had no second army to fall back upon. Mac- 
donald with infinite difficulty regained the positions he had occupied before 
the advance to the Trebbia, after losing an immense number of prisoners. 

The, fall of the citadel of Turin on the 20th of June was of great importance 
to the allies; for besides disengaging their besieging force it put into their 
hands one of the strongest fortresses in Piedmont, and an immepse quantity 
of artillery and ammunition. This event, and Suvarov’s victory on the Treb- 
bia, checked the successful operations of Moreau, and compelled him to fall 
back to his former defensive position on the Apennines Again, contrary to 
Suvarov’s wishes, the allied forces were divided for the purpose of reducing 
Mantua and Alexandria, and occunying Tuscany. After the fall of those two 
fortresses, Suvarov laid siege to Tortona, when Joubert, who had meanwhile 
superseded Moreau, marched against him at the head of the combined forces 
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of the French. On the 15th of August, another desperate battle was fought 
at Novi, in which Joubert was killed, but from which neither side derived 
any particular advantage. The French returned to their former positions, 
and the Italian campaign was ended. 

Suvarov now received orders to join his forces with those under Korsa- 
kov, who was on the Upper Rhine with thirty thousand men. The archduke 
Charles might, even without this fresh reinforcement, have already annihi- 
lated Massena had he not remained for three months, from June to August, 
in complete inactivity; at the very moment of Suvarov’s expected arrival, he 
allowed the important passes of the St. Gotthard to be again carried by a 
cqup-de-main by the French, under General Lecourbe, who drove the Aus- 
trians from the Simplon, the Furka, the Gnmsel, and the Devil’s Bridge. The 
archduke, after an unsuccessful attempt to push across the Aar at Dettingen, 
suddenly quitted the scene of war and advanced down the Rhine for the pur- 
pose of supporting the English expedition under the duke of York agamst 
Holland. This unexpected turn in affairs proceeded from Vienna. The Vien- 
nese cabinet was jealous of Russia. Suvarov played the master in Italy, fav- 
oured Sardinia at the expense of the house of Habsburg, and deprived the 
Austrians of the laurels and the advantages they had won. The archduke, 
accordingly, received orders to remain inactive, to abandon the Russians, 
and finally to withdraw to the north; by this movement Suvarov’s trium- 
phant progress was checked, he was compelled to cross the Alps to the aid 
of Korsakov, and to involve himself in a mountain warfare ill-suited to the 
habits of his soldiery. 

Korsakov, whom Bavaria had been bribed with Russian gold to furnish 
with a corps one thousand strong, was supported solely by Kray and Hotze 
with twenty thousand men. Massena, taking advantage of the departure of 
the archduke and the non-arrival of Suvarov, crossed the Limmat at Dietikon 
and shut Korsakov, who had imprudently stationed himself with his whole 
army in Zurich, so closely in that, after an engagement that lasted two days, 
from the 15th to the 17th of September, the Russian general was compelled 
to abandon his artillery and to force his way through the enemy. Ten thou- 
sand men were all that escaped. Hotze, who had advanced from the Grisons 
to Schwyz to Suvarov’s rencontre, was, at the same time, defeated and killed 
at Schanis. Suvarov, although aware that the road across the St. Gotthard 
was blocked by the Lake of Lucerne, on which there were no boats, had the 
temerity to attempt the passage. In Airolo, he was obstinately opposed by 
the French under Lecourbe, and, although Shveikovski contrived to turn this 
strong position by scaling the pathless rocks, numbers of the men were, owing 
to Suvarov’s impatience, sacrificed before it. 

On the 24th of September, 1799, he at length climbed the St. Gotthard, 
and a bloody engagement, in which the French were worsted, took place on 
the Oberalpsee. Lecourbe blew up the Devil’s Bridge, but, leavmg the 
Urnerloch open, the Russians pushed through that rocky gorge, and, dashing 
through the foaming Reuss, scaled the opposite rocks and drove the French 
from their position behind the Devil’s Bridge. Altorf on the lake was reached 
in safety by the Russian general, who was compelled, owing to the want of 
boats, to seek his way through the valleys of Schachen and Muotta, across 
the almost impassable rocks, to Schwyz._ The heavy rains rendered the 
undertaking still more arduous; the Russians, owing to the badness of the 
road, wore speedily barefoot, the provisions were also exhausted. In this 
wretched state they reached Muotta on the 29th of September and learned 
the discouraging news of Korsakov’s defeat. Massena had already set off in 
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the hope of cutting off Suvarov, but had missed his way. He reached Altorr, 
where he joined Lecourbe on the 29th, when Suvarov was already at Muotta, 
whence Massena found on his arrival that he had again retired across the Bra- 
gelburg, through the Klonthal. He was opposed on the lake of Klonthal by 
Molitor, who was, however, forced to retire by Auffenberg, who had joined 
Suvarov at Altorf and formed his advanced guard, Rosen, at the same time, 
beatmg off Massena with the rear-guard, taking five cannon and one thousand 
of his men prisoners. On the 1st of October, Suvarov entered Glarus, where 
he rested until the 4th, when he crossed the Panixer Mountains through snow 
two feet deep to the valley of the Rhine, which he reached on the 10th, after 
losing the whole of his beasts of burden and two hundred of his men down 
the precipices; and here ended his extraordinary march, which had cost him 
the whole of his artillery, almost all his horses, and a third of his men. 

The archduke had, meanwhile, tarried on the Rhine, where he had taken 
Philippsburg and Mannheim, but had been unable to prevent the defeat of 
the English expedition under the duke of York by General Brune at Bergen, 
on the 19th of September. The archduke now, for the first time, made a 
retrograde movement, and approached Korsakov and Suvarov. The differ- 
ent leaders, however, did nothing but find fault with each other, and the czar, 
perceiving his project frustrated, suddenly recalled his troops, and the cam- 
paign came to a close. 

Paul’s anger fell without measure or reason on his armies and their chiefs 
All the officers who were missing, that is to say who were prisoners in France, 
were broken as deserters, and Suvarov, instead of being well received with 
well merited honours, was deprived of his command and not suffered to see 
the emperor’s face. This unjust severity broke the veteran’s heart. He died 
soon after his return to St. Petersburg; and no Russian courtier, nor any 
member of the diplomatic body except the English ambassador, followed 
his remains to the grave. 

PAUL RECONCILED WITH PRANCE (1800 A D.) 

Frustrated in the objects for which he had engaged in war, Paul was now 
in a _mood_ easily to be moved to turn his arms against the allies who had 
deceived his hopes. He had fought for the re-establishment of monarchy m 
France, and of the old status quo in Europe, and the only result had been the 
aggrandisement of Austria, his own immediate neighbour, of whom he had 
much more reason to be jealous than of the remote power of France. The 
rapid steps, too, which Bonaparte was taking for the restoration of monarchical 
forms in that country were especially calculated to conciliate Paul’s good- 
will towards the first consul. 'The latter and his able ministers promptly 
availed themselves of this favourable disposition through the connections they 
had made in St. Petersburg. Fouch6 had such confidential correspondence 
even with ladies m the Russian capital, that he afterwards received the earliest 
and most correct intelligence of the emperor’s murder. 'Two persons at the 
court of _ St. Petersburg were next gained over to France, or rather to Bona- 
parte’s rising empire; these were the minister Rostoptchin, and the emperor’s 
favourite, the Turk Kutaisov, who had risen with unusual rapidity from the 
situation of the emperor’s barber to the rank of one of the first Russian nobles. 
He was also nearly connected by relationship with Rostoptchin. 

Rostoptchin first found means to send away General Dumourier from St. 
Petersburg, whither he had come for the purpose of carrying on his intrigues 
in favour of the Bourbons. He next sought to bring Louis Cobenzl also into 
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discredit with the emperor, and he succeeded in this, shortly before the open- 
ing of the campaign in Italy in 1800, when the cabinet of Vienna was called 
upon to give a plain and direct answer to the questions peremptorily put by 
the emperor of Russia. Paul required that the cabinet should answer, without 
if or but, without circumlocution or resen'-e, whether or not Austria would, 
according to the terms of the treaty, restore the pope and the king to their 
dominions and sovereignty. Cobenzl was obliged to reply that if Austria were 
to give back Piedmont to the king of Sardinia it must still retam Tortona and 
Alessandria; and that it never would restore the three legations and Ancona. 
The measure of the emperor’s indignation was now full; he forbade Count 
Cobenzl the court, and at a later period not only ordered him to leave the coun- 
try, but would not even allow an embassy or charg4-d’affaires to remain 

The emperor proceeded more deliberately with regard to the English. At 
first he acted as if he had no desire to break with them; and he even allowed 
the Russians, whom they had hired for the expedition against Holland, to 
remain in Guernsey under Viomesnil’s command, in order to assist their 
employers in an expedition against Brittany. The English government, how- 
ever, at length provoked him to extremities. They refused to redeem the 
Russians who had been made prisoners in their service, by giving in exchange 
for them an equal number of French, of whom their prisons were full; they 
refused to listen to any arrangements respecting the grand mastership of the 
knights of Malta, or even as to the protectorate of the ord''r, and gave the 
clearest intimations that they meant to keep tho island for themselves Bona/- 
parto seized upon this favourable moment for flattering the emperor, by acting 
as if he had really more respect for Paul than the two powers for whom he had 
made such magnanimous sacnfices Whilst the English refused to redeem 
+he Russians made prisoners in their service by exchange, Bonaparte set them 
free without either exchange or ransom. 

The emperor of Germany had broken his word, and neither restored the 
pope nor the king of Sardinia, whilst Bonaparte voluntarily offered to restore 
the one and give compensation to the other. He assailed the emperor in a 
masterly manner on his weak side, causing the six or seven thousand Russians, 
whom the English refused to exchange, to be provided with new clothing and 
arms, and he wrote a letter to Pamn, the Russian minister, in which he said 
that he was unwilling to suffer such brave soldiers as these Russians were to 
remain longer away from their native land on account of the English. In 
the same letter he paid another compliment to the emperor, and threw an 
apple of mortal strife between him and England. Knowing as he did that his 
garrison in Malta could not hold out much longer, he offered to place the 
island in the hands of the emperor Paul, as a third party. This was precisely 
what the emperor desired ; and Sprengporten, who was sent to France to bring 
away the Russians, and to thank the first consul, was to occupy Malta with 
them. The Russians were either to be conveyed thither by Nelson, who up 
to this time had kept the island closely blockaded, and was daily expecting 
its surrender, or at least he was to be ordered to let them pass; but both he 
and the English haughtily rejected the Russian mediation. 

Paul now came to a complete breach with England.' First of all he recalled 
his Russian troops from Guernsey, but on this occasion he was again baffied 
It was of great importance to the English cabinet that Bonaparte should not 
immediately hear of the decided breach which had taken place between them 
and the emperor, and they therefore prevailed upon Viomesnil, an 4migr6, 
who had the command of the Russians in Guernsey, to remain some weeks 
longer, in opposition to the emperor’s will. Paul was vehemently mdignant 
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at t^is conduct; Vlomesnil, however, entered the English service, and was 
proidded for by the English government in Portugal. 

Lord Whitworth was next obliged to leave Russia, as Count Cobcnzl had 
previously been. Paul recalled his ambassadors from the courts of Vienna 
and London, and forthwith sent Count Kalitchev to Paris to enter into friendly 
negotiations with Bonaparte. In the meantime, the English had recouise to 
some new subterfuges, and promised, that in case Malta capitulated, they 
would consent to allow the island to be administered, till the conclusion of a 
peace, by commissioners appointed by Russia, England, and N aples. Paul had 
already named BaiUi de la Ferrette for this purpose; but the English refused 
to acknowledge his nominee, and even to receive the Neapolitans in Malta. 
Before this took place, however, the emperor had come to issue with England 
on a totally different question. 

The idea of a union among the neutral powers, in opposition to the right 
alleged by England, when at war with any power whatsoever, to subject the 
ships of all neutral powers to search, had been relinquished by the empress 
Catherine in 1781, to please the English ambassador at her court; Paul now 
resumed the idea. Bonaparte intimated his concurrence, and Paul followed 
up the matter with great energy and zeal, as in this way he had an opportunity 
of exhibiting himself in the charactef of an imperial protector of the weak, a 
defender of justice and right, and as the head of a general alliance of the Eu- 
ropean powers. Prussia also now appeared to do homage to him, for the weak 
king was made to believe, that by a close alliance between Russia and France, 
he might be helped to an extension of territory and an increase of .subjects, 
without danger or cost to himself, or without warj which he abhorred beyond 
eveiything else. The first foundation, therefore, for an alliance between Rus- 
sia and France, was laid in Berlin, where Beurnonville, the French ambassador, 
was commissioned to enter into negotiations with the Russian minister Von 
Kriiderer., BeumonviUe promised, in Bonaparte’s name, that the Russian 
mediation in favour of Naples and Sardinia would be accepted, and that, in 
the question of compensations for the German princes particular regard would 
be had to the cases of Baden and Wurtemberg. 

THE ARMED NEUTRALITY (1800 A.D.) 

As to the armed neutrahty by sea against England, Pnissia could easily 
consent to join this alliance, because she had in fact no navy; but it was much 
more difficult for Sweden and Denmark, whose merchant ships were always 
accompanied by frigates. In case, therefore, the neutral powers came to an 
understanding that no merchant vessels which were accompanied by a ship of 
war should be compelled to submit to a search, this might at any time involve 
them in hostilities with England. In addition to Denmark, Sweden, and 
Prussia, which, under Paul’s protectorate, were to conclude an alliance for 
the protection of trading vessels belonging to neutral powers against the arro- 
gant claims of England, Bonaparte endeavoured to prevail upon the North 
Americas to join the alliance They were the only parties who, by a specific 
treaty in 1794, had acknowledged as a positive right what the others only 
submitted to as an unfounded pretension on the part of England. On that 
occa^on the Americans had broken with the French Republic on the subject 
of his treaty, and Barras and Talleyrand had been shameless enough to pro- 
pose that the Americans should pay a gratuity, in order to effect a 
renewal of their old friendship with France, which proposal, however, the 
Americans treated with contempt. 
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On the 30th of September, 1800, their ambassadors concluded an agree- 
ment at Bonaparte’s coimtry seat of Morfontaine, which referred especially to 
the resistance which all the neutral powers under the protectorate of the 
emperor of Russia were desirous of making to the pretensions and claims of 
England. The Americans first of all declared that neutral flags should make 
a neutral cargo, except in cases where the ship was actually laden with goods 
contraband of war. It was afterwards precisely defined what were to be 
considered goods contraband of war. By the fourth article it was determined 
that neutral ships must submit to be detained, but that the ships of war so 
detaining a merchantman with a view to seareb should remain at least at the 
distance of a cannon-shot, and only be allowed to send a boat with three men 
to examine the ship’s papers and cargo; and that in all cases in which a mer- 
chantman should be under convoy of a ship of war, no right of search should 
exist, because the presence of the convoy should be regarded as a sufficient 
guarantee against contraband. Inasmuch as England and Denmark were at 
open issue concerning this last point, the Americans would have been inevit- 
ably involved in the dispute had they immediately ratified the treaty of 
Morfontaine; they were, however, far too cunning to fall into this difficulty; 
and they did not therefore ratify the treaty till the Russian confederation 
had been dissolved. 

Sweden and Denmark had come to issue with England concerning the right 
of search in 1798 and 1799, when four fngates, two Swedish and two Danish, 
were captured and brought into English ports. True, they were afterwards 
given up, but without any satisfaction, for the English still insisted upon the 
right of search. The dispute became most vehement in the case of the Danish 
frigate Freya, which, together with the merchantmen under her convoy, were 
brought into an English port, after a sharp engagement on the 25th of July, 
1800; and the English, aware of the hostile negotiations which were going on 
in the north, at once despatched an expedition against Denmark. 

Sixteen English ships of war sudderdy appeared before Copenhagen, and 
most unexpectedly threatened the harbour and city with a destructive bom- 
bardment, if Denmark did not at once acknowledge England’s nght of search 
at sea. Had this acknowledgment been made, Bonaparte’s and the emperor’s 
plan would have been frustrated m its very origin; but Denmark had the good 
fortune to possess, in its minister Bemstorff, the greatest diplomatist of the 
whole revolutionary era, who contrived for that time to save Copenhagen 
without the surrender of any rights. It was quite impossible to resist by force, 
but he refused to enter upon the question of right or wrong, and in the agree- 
ment which he signed with Lord Whitworth on the 25th of August, 1800, he 
consented that m the meantime all occasion for dispute should be avoided, 
and thus the difficulty be postponed or removed. Denmark bound herself 
no longer to send her merchantmen under convoy — whereupon the Freya, 
and the vessels by which she was accompanied, were set at hberty. On this 
occasion the emperor Paul offered himself as arbitrator; and when Lord 
Whitworth rejected his interference or arbitration, he immediately laid an 
embargo on aU the English ships in Russian ports. 

The news of the agreement entered into at Copenhagen, however, no sooner 
reached St. Petersburg, than this first embargo was removed, and the dispute 
carried on merely in a diplomatic maimer. At last the emperor Paul put an 
end to this paper war, when Vaubois, who had defended Malta since July, 
1798, against the English, Russians, Neapolitans, and sometimes also the 
Portuguese, at length capitulated, on the 5th of September, 1800. The 
island was taken military possession of by the English without any reference 
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among the nobles, as soon as it became certain that there was nothing to fear. 
It was necessary, however, to obtain the consent of the two eldest grand 
dukes; but not a word was said of the murder, but merely of the removal of 
their father from the government. Alexander was not easily prevailed upon 
to acquiesce in the deposition of his father, as, however numerous Alexander’s 
failings in other respects may have been, both he and his mother were persons 
of gentle hearts. Pahlen undertook the business of poisuading the prince, 
for which he was by far the best fitted, inasmuch as he knew all the secrets 
of the court, and combined all power in himself; he therefore succeeded in 
convincing the imperial family of the dangers with which they themselves 
were threatened, and of the necessity of deposing the emperor, lie appears 
to have prevailed with Alexander by showing that he could only guard against 
a greater evil by consenting to his father’s dethronement. Certain it is at 
least, that Alexander signed the proclamation, announcing his own assumption 
of the reins of government, two hours before the execution of the deed by the 
conspirators. 

The emperor with his family hved in the Mikhailov palace; the 23rd of 
March, 3801, was chosen for the accomplishment of the deed, for on that day 
the Semenovski battalion of guards was on duty at the palace. The most 
distinguished men among the conspirators were the Zubov, General Count 
Benningsen, a Hanovenan, who had distinguished himself in the Polish wars 
under Catherine, Tchitchakov, Tartannov, Tolstoi, lashvel, lessolovitch, and 
XJvarov, together with Count Pahlen himself, who did not accompany the 
others into the emperor’s bed-chamber, but had taken his measures so skilfully 
that, if the enterprise failed, he might appear as his deliverer. Very shortly 
before the execution of the deed, Pahlen communicated the design to General 
Talitzin, colonel of the regiment of Preobrajenski guards, to General Deporade- 
vitch, colonel of the Semonovski guards, together with some fifty other officers 
whom he entertained on the night on which the murder was committed. 

On the evening before his death Paul received, when sitting at supper 
with his mistress, a note from Prince Mechereki, warning him of his danger, 
and revealing the names of the conspirators. He handed’ it unopened to 
Kutaisov, saying he would read it on the morrow. Kutaisov jiut it in his 
pocket, and left it there when he changed his dress next day to dine with the 
emperor. He turned to got it, but Paul growing impatient sent for him m a 
hurry, and the trembling courtier came back without the letter on which so 
much depended. On the night of the 3rd Paul went early to bed; soon after- 
wards the conspirators repaired to his apartment, the outer door of which was 
opened to them in compliance with the demand of Argamakov, an aide-de- 
camp, who pretended that he was come to make his report to the emperor. 
A Cossack who guarded the door of the bedroom offered resistance and was 
cut down. The conspirators rushed in and found the bed empty. “ He has 
escaped us,” cried some of then* “ That he has not,” said Benningsen. “ No 
weakness, or I will put you all to death.” Putting his hand on the bed-clothes 
and feeling them warm, he observed that the emperor could not be far off, 
and presently he discovered him crouching behind a screen. The conspirators 
required him to sign his abdication. He refused, a conflict ensued, a sash 
was passed round his neck, and he was strangled after a desperate resistance. 

Alexander was seized with the most passionate grief when he learned at 
what a price he had acquired the crown. He had supped with his father at 
nine o’clock, and at eleven he took possession of the empire, by a document 
which had been drawn up and signed two hours and a half previously. The 
most dreadful thing of all, however, was that he was obhged not only to suffer 
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the two chief conspirators, Zubov and Pahlen, to remain about his person, 
but to allow them to share the administration of the empire between them. 
It was a piece of good fortune that those two thoroughly wicked men were of 
very different views, by which means he was first enabled to remove Pahlen, 
and afterwards Zubov also. Their associates, however, remained, and at a 
later period wc shall find Count Benningsen at the head of the army which 
was to deliver Prussia after the battle of Jena. 

Paul was twice married- by his first wife, Nathalie Alexeievna, princess 
of Hesse Darmstadt, who died in 1776, he had no family; by his second, Marie 
Fcodorovna, princess of Wurtemberg, who died in 1828, he had ten children, 
the eldest of whom, Alexander by name, now succeeded to the imperial throne. 


THE ACCESSION OF ALEXANDEE I (1801 A.D); HIS EAELY EEPOEMS 

The accession of Alexander was hailed with sincere and universal delight, 
not only as an escape from the wretched and extravagant reign of Paul, but 
as the opening fulfilment of the expectations which had long been anxiously 
fixed on his heir. Tine new monarch was twenty-five years ot age, of majestic 
figure and noble countenance, though his features were not perfectly re^lar. 
He possessed an acute mind, a generous heart, and a most winning grace of 
manner. “Still,” says M. Thiers, “there might be discerned in him traces of 
hereditary infirmity. His mind, lively, changeable, and susceptible, was con- 
tinually impressed with the most contrary ideas. But this remarkable prince 
was not always led away by such momentary impulses; ho united with his 
extensive and versatile comprehension a profound secretiveness which baffled 
the closest obsei-vation. He was well-meaning, and a dissembler at the same 
time.” Napoleon said of him at St. Helena, “ The emperor of Russia possesses 
abilities, grace, and information; he is fascinating, but one cannot trust him; 
he IS a true Greek of the Lower Empii-c; he is, or pretends to be, a metaphysi- 
cian; his faults are those of his education, or of his preceptor. What discus- 
sions have I not had with him! He maintained that hereditary right was an 
abuse, and I had to expend all my eloquence and logic during a full hour to 
prove that hereditary right maintains the repose and happiness of nations. 
Perhaps he wished to mystify me; for he is cunning, false, and skilful.” 

In the beginning of Alexander’s reign reform succeeded reform, and all 
Europe applauded. He quickly, put a stop to the system of terror and to the 
absurd vexations which Paul had introduced. He disgraced the instruments 
who had worked out the will of that poor maniac; he repaired the ciying 
injustice which had been committed; he once more abolished the terrible 
secret inquisition, but, as we already said, it was again established by his 
successor. He instituted a permanent council, and contemplated the com- 
plete reorganisation of the administration of the interior. He relaxed the 
rigour of the censorship of the press, and granted permission to introduce 
foreign works. He reduced the taxes and the expenditure of the court; and 
in the first year of his reign he abstained from exacting the recruits for his 
army, an exaction odious to those whom it affects, and therefore often accom- 
panied with fearful violences. 

He applied himself most diligently to affairs, and laboured almost as much 
as his grandmother, who had devoted three hours to the concerns of the state 
when her ministers came to confer with her. He required detailed reports 
from all the higher officers of state; and having examined them, caused them 
to be published, a thing never before heard of in Russia. He abolished punish- 
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ment by torture; forbade the confiscation of hereditary property; solemnly 
declared that he would not endure the habit of making grants of peasants, a 
practice till then common with the autocrats, and forbade the announcement 
in public journals of sales of human beings. He applied himself to the refoim 
of the tnbunals; established pecuniary fines for magistrates convicted^ of 
evading or violating their duties; constituted the senate a high court of justice, 
and divided it into seven departments m order to provide against the slowness 
of law proceedings; and re-established the commission which had been ap- 
pointed by Catherine for the compilation of a code. He applied himself 
to the protection of commerce; made regulations for the benefit of navigation, 
and extended and improved the communication in the interior of his empire. 
He did much to promote general education, and established several new uni- 
versities with large numbers of subsidiary schools. He permitted every sub- 
ject of his empire to choose his own avocation in -life, regardless of restraints 
formerly imposed with respect to rank, and removed the prohibition on foreign 
travel which had been enacted in the last reign. He permitted his nobles to 
sell to their serfs, along with their personal freedom, portions of land which 
should thus become the bona fide property of the serf purchaser — a measure 
by which he fondly hoped to lay the basis of a class of free cultivators. It 
was under tus auspices that his mother, Mane Feodorovna, founded many 
hospitals and educational institutes, both for nobles and burghers, which will 
immortalise her name. 

One of the first acts of Alexander’s reign was to give orders that the British 
sailors who had been taken from the ships laid under sequestration, and 
marched into the interior, should be set at liberty and carefully conducted at 
the public expense to the ports from which they had been severally taken. 
At the same time all prohibitions against the export of corn were removed — 
a measure of no small importance to the famishing population of the British 
Isles, and hardly less material to the gorged propnetors of Russian produce. 
The young emperor shortly after wrote a letter with his own hand to the king 
of England, expressing in the warmest terms his desire to re-establish the 
amicable relations of the two empires; a declaration which was received with 
no less joy in London than in St. Petersburg The British cabinet immediately 
sent Lord St. Helens to the Russian capital, and on the 17th of June a treaty 
was concluded, which limited and defined the right of search, and which 
Napoleon denounced as “an ignominious treaty, equivalent to an admission 
of the sovereignty of the seas in the British parliament, and the slavery of all 
other states.” In the same year (October 4-8) Alexander also concluded 
treaties of peace with France and Spain; for between Russia and the former 
power there had previously existed only a cessation of hostilities, without any 
written convention. 


THE INCORFOHATION OF GEORGIA 

The incorporation of Georgia with the empire, an event long prepared by 
the insidious means habitually employed by Russia, was consummated in 
this year. The people of Georga have always had a high reputation for valour, 
but at the end of the seventeenth century they suffered immensely from the 
Tatars and the Lesghians. Russia supported Georga, not sufficiently indeed 
to prevent the enemy from destroying Tiflis, but quite enough to prove to the 
country that, once under the Russian rule, it would be safe from the Mussul- 
mans. Alexander’s manifesto of the 12th of September, 1801, says that he 
accepts the weight of the Georgian throne, not for the sake of extending the 
empire, already so large, but only from hmnanity' Even in Russia very few 
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could believe that the Georgians surrendered themselves to the czar from a 
spontaneous acknowledgment of the superiority of the Russian rule, and of 
its ability to make the people happy; to disabuse themselves of any ^ch 
notion, they had but to look at the queen of Georgia, Maria, who was detained 
at St. Petersburg, in the Tauric palace — a name that might well remind her 
of the treacherous acquisition of another kingdom. She rode through the 
streets in one of the court carriages, and her features expressed great affliction. 
The covering which she wore on her head, as usual in Georgia, prevented the 
people from seeing the scars of the sabre wounds she had received before she 
quitted the country. Her consort, George XIII, had bequeathed the kingdom 
to the Russians, but she protested against the act; and when the Russian 
colonel Lazarev came to carry her 
away to St. Petersburg, she refused 
to go with him. He was about to use 
violence, but the queen took out a 
oniard from her bosom and stabbed 
im. The interpreter drew his sabre 
and gave her several cuts on the head, 
so that she fell down insensible. 


RUSSIA JOINS THE THIRD COALITION 

Concurrently with his domestic 
reforms, Alexander occupied himself 
in an extensive series of negotiations, 
having for their object the general 
. settlement of Europe upon such new 
bases as the results of the last war had 
rendered necessary. In particular, he 
was engaged as joint arbiter with 
Bonaparte in the matter of the in- 
demnifications to be made to those 
princes who had lost a part or the 
whole of their possessions by the cession of the left bank of the Rhine. 
Alexander was secretly dissatisfied with the part he was made to play in 
these transactions, for the authority which he shared in appearance with 
Bonaparte, was in reality monopolised by the latter. He abstained, however, 
from remonstrating, contenting himself for the present with the outward show 
of respect paid to his empire, and with a precedent which, added to that of 
Teschen, established in future the right of Russia to mix itself up in the affairs 
of Germany. The Peace of Amiens between France and England was broken, 
and a war was declared on the 18th of May, 1803, between the two powers, 
which was ultimately to involve the whole of Europe. _ Meanwhile, many 
cases were arising to increase Alexander’s displeasure against Bonaparte. 

The relations between Russia and France were at this time of such a nature 
that the Russian chancellor, Vorontzov, said plainly, m a note of the 18th of 
July, that if the war were to be prolonged between France and England, 
Russia would be compelled finally to take part in it Before this declaration 
on the part of Russia, Bonaparte had a scene with Markov, which alone might 
well have caused a rupture. He addressed the Russian ambassador, in a 
public audience, so rudely and violently that even Bignon, i^^’ho is disposed to 
worship Bonaparte as a demi-god, is obliged to confess that his hero entirely 
lost his dignity, and forgot his position. 
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When Markov withdrew in November, he left his secretary of legation, 
D’Oubril, as acting ambassador in his place. Everyone, however, foresaw 
a breach at no very distant period; and Russia had already, in the autumn of 
1803, when nothing was to be done with Prussia, entered into a closer con- 
nection with England. Negotiations were also commenced with Austria, and 
a union with Sweden and Denmark, for the purpose of liberating Hanover, 
was spoken of. This was the state of affairs at the beginning of 1804; the 
murder of the duke d’Enghien brought matters to a crisis. The mother of 
the Russian emperor had been all along hostile to everything proceeding from 
Bonaparte; and the mild and gentle spirit of the emperor, like that of all 
persons of good feeling in Europe, was deeply wounded by the fate of the duke. 
From the beginnmg of 1804, he had no further political reasons for keeping 
up a friendly relation with France; he therefore gave himself up entirely to 
his natural feelings on hearing of the catastrophe at Vincennes. 

By the declarations intercha ged between the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Berlin (May 3rd and 24th, 1805), it was agreed that they should not allow the 
French troops in Germany to go beyond the frontier of Hanover; and that 
should this happen, each of the two powers should employ 40,000 men to repel 
such an attempt. A convention was also signed between Russia and Austria 
before the end of the year, and they agreed to set on foot an army of 350,000 
men. England, under the administration of William Pitt, added her strength 
to these combinations, and united the several powers in a third coalition for the 
purpose of wrestmg from France the countries subdued by it since 1792, 
reducing that kingdom within its ancient limits, and finally introducing into 
Europe a general system of public right. The plan was the same as that 
which ten years afterwards was executed by the Grand Alliance; it failed in 
1805, because the participation of I’russia, on which the allies had reckoned, 
was, from the most ignoble motives withheld. 

The negotiations of the several treaties connected with the coalition, 
occupied the greater part of the year 1805. By the Treaty of St Petersburg 
(August nth), between Great Britain and Russia, it was agreed that Alex- 
ander should make another attempt for arranging matters with Bonaparte, 
so as to prevent the war. The Russian minister Novosiltzov was sent to Paris 
by way of Berlin, where he received the passports procured for him from the 
French cabinet by that of Prussia; but at the same time, orders reached him 
from St. Petersburg, countermanding his journey. The annexation of the 
Ligurian Republic to France, at the moment when the allies were making 
conciliatory overtures to Napoleon, appeared to the emperor too serious an 
outrage to allow of his prosecutmg further negotiations. War was conse- 
quently resolved on. 


THE CAMPAIGN OP ATJSTEELITZ (1805 A D.) 

Napoleon seemed to be wholly intent on his design of invading England. 
Part of his troops had already embarked (August 27th), when on a sudden the 
camp of Boulogne was broken up, and the army put m march towards the 
Rhine, which river it passed within a month after. Austria had set on foot 
three armies. The archduke Charles commanded that of Italy; his brother 
Johp was stationed with the second army on the Tyrol; and the third was 
commanded nominally by the archduke Frederick, the emperor’s cousin, 
but in reality by General Mack. The first Russian army under Kutusov had 
arrived in Galicia, and was continuing its march in all haste. It was followed 
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by another under Michelson. The Russian troops in Dahnatia were to attempt 
a landing in Italy. 

Mack having crossed the Inn (September 8th), and entered Swabia, Napo- 
leon’s plan was to cut him off from the army of Kutusov, which was marchmg 
through Austria. In this he succeeded by a violation of the Prussian territory. 
Marmont, who had marched by way of Mainz, and Bemadotte, who had con- 
ducted an army into Franconia, where they were joined by the Bavarian, 
traversed the country of Anspach, and thus came on the rear of the Austrian 
army (October 6th). From that date, scarcely a day passed without a battle 
favourable to the French. Several Austrian divisions were forced to lay down 
their arms. Mack, who had thrown himself into Ulm, lost all resolution, and 
capitulated with 25,000 men (October 19th). Mack’s army was thus totally 
dissipated, except toX) cavalry, with which the archduke Ferdinand had 
opened himself a passage through Franconia, and 20,000 men, with whom 
Kienmayer had retired to Braunau, where he was met by the vanguard of 
Kutusov. The two generals continued their retreat. The Russians repassed 
the Danube near Grein (November 9th), and directed their march towards 
Moravia. A few days after (November 13th), Vienna feU mto the hands of 
the French. The Austrians had renounced the design of defendmg their 
capital, blit decided that the passage of the river should be disputed. 

Vienna is situated at some distance from the Danube, which flows to the 
right of the city between wooded islands. The Austrians had placed explosive 
materials under the floorings of the wooden bridge which crosses the several 
arms of the river, and were ready to blow it up the moment the French should 
show themselves. They kept themselves in readiness on the left bank, with 
their artillery pointed, and a corps of 7000 or 8000 men, commanded by Count 
Auersberg. The French, nevertheless, got possession of the bridge by strata^- 
gem. Murat, Lannes, Belliard, and their staff, leaving their troops behind 
them, crossed the bridge, told the Austrians that an armistice was agreed on, 
and asked to see their general. Ho was sent for. Meanwhile, the French 
officers kept the Austrian gunners in conversation, and gave time for a column 
of French grenadiers to come up unseen, under cover of the woods, seize the 
cannon, and disarm the artillerymen. The Austrian commander who had 
come to the spot just at the critical moment, fell completely into the trap. 
He himself led the French column over the bridge, and ordered the Austrian 
troops to be drawn up on parade to receive them as friends The possession 
of the bridge afforded the French troops the means of reaching Znarai sooner 
than Kutusov, and thus preventing his junction with Buxhovden. 

Meanwhile, Alexander had gone to Berlin, to exert his personal influence 
over the timorous king, and prevail on him to abandon his wretched neutral 
policy, m which there was neither honour, honesty, nor safety. Alexander 
was warmly seconded by the beautiful queen of Prussia, and by the archduke 
Anthony, who arrived at the same time on a special mission from Vienna. 
French influence rapidly declined in Berlin; Duroc left it on the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, without having been able to obtain an audience, for some days previously, 
either from the king or the emperor; and on the following day a secret con- 
vention was signed between the two monarchs for the regtdation of the affairs 
of Europe, and the erection of a barrier against the ambition of the French 
emperor. 

The Prussian minister Haugwitz, who had signed this convention only to 
gain time, and with a secret determination to elude its provisions, was to be 
entrusted with the notification of it to Napoleon,, with authority, in case of 
its acceptance, to offer a renewal of the former friendship and affiance of the 
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Prussian nation; but in ease of refusal, to declare war, with an intimation 
that hostilities would begin on the 15th of December — when they would be 
too late. Before that day came, Prussia relapsed into her old temporising 
habits; her armies made no forward movement towards the Danube, and 
Napoleon was permitted to continue without interruption his advance to 
Vienna, while 80,000 disciplined veterans remained inactive in Silesia; a force 
amply sufficient to have thrown him back with disgrace and disaster to the 
Rhine. 

A characteristic scene took place at Potsdam during Alexander’s visit 
The king, the queen, and the emperor went one night by torchlight into the 
vault where lay the coffin of Frederick the Great. They knelt before it. 
Alexander’s face was bathed in tears; he pressed his friend’s hands, he clasped 
him in his arms, and together they swore eternal amity never would they 
separate their cause or their fortunes. Tilsit soon showed what was the value 
of this oath, which probably was sincere for the moment when it was taken. 

During the retreat of the Austrians and Russians under Kienmayer and 
Kutusov from Passau to Krems, the imprudencp of Mortier, who had crossed 
to the left bank of the Danube at Linz, gave occasion to engagements at Stein 
and Dirnstein, in which the French lost more men than they ever acknowl- 
edged. Mortier’s army of 30,000 men consisted of three divisions, under 
Generals Gazan, Dupont, and Dumoneeau. This army had positive orders 
to keep always near to the main body, which was pursuing its march along 
the right bank, and never to advance beyond it. Kutusov had long retreated 
on the right bank; but on the 9th of November he crossed to the leit at Groin, 
as before mentioned, and lay in the neighbourhood of Krems, when Mortier’s 
troops advanced. The French divisions maintained the distance of a whole 
day’s march one from another, because they thought they were following a 
fleeing army; but between Dirnstein and Stein they fell in with the whole 
Russian army, 20,000 strong, at a place where the French were obliged to pass 
through a frightful ravine. On the 11th of November, Mortier ventured to 
make an attack with Gazan's division alone; but near Dirnstein (twenty 
hours from Vienna), he got into a narrow way, enclosed on both sides by a line 
of lofty walls, and tliere suffered a dreadful loss. When the French, about 
noon, at length supposed themselves to have gained some advantage, the 
Russians received reinforcements, outflanked the French, cut them off, and 
would have annihilated the whole division, had not Dupont’s come up at the 
decisive moment. The latter division had also suffered severely on the same 
day. Whilst Kutusov was sharply engaged with Mortier, whose numbers 
were being rapidly diminished, and his cannon taken, the Austrian general 
Schmidt attacked Dupont at Stein, where the contest was as murderous as 
at Dirnstein, till Schmidt fell, and the French forced their way out. 

Kutusov, on his march to Znaim, was overtaken by the van of the French, 
under Belliard, near Hollabrunn; and everything depended on detaining the 
latter so long as might enable Kutusov to gam time for getting in advance. 
For this purpose, Bagration, with about six thousand men, took up a position 
in the rear of the main body, Nostitz served under Bagration, and had some 
thousand Austrians and a number of Russians under his immediate com- 
mand. He occupied the village of Schongraben, in the rear of the Russians, 
and in the very centre of their line of march. Belliard ought to have attacked 
him first; but as his corps was not superior in number to that of Bagration, 
he had again recourse to the expedient which he had already tned, with such 
signal success, at the bridge of Vienna. He entered into a parley; declared 
that peace with Austria was already concluded, or as good as concluded. 
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assured them that hostilities henceforth affected the Russians alone; and by 
such means induced Nostitz to be guilty of a piece of treachery unparalleled 
in war. Nostitz, with his Austrians, forsook the Russians, even those whom he 
had under his own command; and they being unable to maintain the village of 
Schongraben, it was taken possession of without a shot, and Bagration and 
Kutusov seemed lost, for Murat’s whole army was advancing upon them. 

In the meantime the Russians at Hollabrunn extricated themselves from 
their difficulty; for they were not so stupidly credulous as the Austrians, but 
knew how to deceive the Gascons, by whom they were_ pursued, as Belliard 
had deceived the Austrians. For this purpose, they availed themselves of the 
presence in Kutusov’s camp of Count von Winzingerode, the adjutant-general 
of the emperor of Russia, who had been employed in aU the last diplomatic 
military negotiations in Berlin. Murat having sent his adjutant to call upon 
Kutusov, whose line of march had come into the power of the enemy, in con- 
sequence of Nostitz’s treachery in capitulating, the Russian general assurned 
the appearance of being desirous to negotiate, and Winzingerode betook him- 
self to the French camp. Belliard and Murat, without taking the troubk to 
inquire what powers the count and Kutusov had to conclude a treaty which 
should be generally binding, came to an agreement with Winzingerode, by 
virtue of which all the Russians, within a certain number of days, were to 
evacuate every part of the Austrian territory. This capitulation was to be 
sent to the emperor Napoleon, at Schdnbrunn, for confirmation ; and to this 
condition there was necessarily attached another, for the sake of which Kutu- 
sov had commenced the whole affair. There was to be a suspension of hostili- 
ties till the arrival of Napoleon’s answer; and it was agreed that in the mean- 
time both parties should remain in their then positions. 

Bagration, with seven or eight thousand Russians, complied with this 
condition, and remained in his position at Hollabrunn, because he could be 
observed by the French, but Kutusov, with all the rest of the army, which 
lay at a greater distance, quietly continued his route to Znaim : and this, with 
a full knowledge of the danger of Bagration being afterwards overwhelmed 
by a superior force. On being made acquainted with the capitulation, Napo- 
leon was enraged, for he immediately perceived how grievously his brother- 
in-law had suffered himself to be deceived; and he ordered an immediate 
attack. This was indeed made; but eighteen hours had been irreparably lost, 
and Kutusov gained two marches on Murat : the whole French army, above 
thirty thousand strong, therefore fell upon Bagration. 

B“agration, who had still with him the Austnan regiment of hussars of the 
crown-prince of Homburg, commanded by Baron von Mohr, offered a vigorous 
resistance to the whole French army with his seven or eight thousand men. 
The Russian bombs set fire to the village in which was stationed the corps 
which was to fall upon Bagration’s flank; the consequence was, that this 
corps was thrown into confusion, and the Russians opened up a way for them- 
selves at the point of the bayonet. The Russian general, it is true, was obliged 
to leave his cannon in the hands of his enemy, and lost the half of his force; it 
must, however, always be regarded as one of the most glorious deeds of the 
whole campaign, that, after three days’ continued fighting, he succeeded in 
joining the main body under Kutusov, at his headquarters at Wischau, 
between Brunn and Olmutz, and, to the astonishment of all, with one-half 
of his little army. Even the French admit that the Russians behaved nobly, 
that they themselves lost a great number of men, and that, among others, 
Oudinot was severely wounded 

On the same day on which Bagration arrived in Wischau, a junction had 
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been formed, by Buxhovden’s army, with which the emperor Alexander was 
present, with the troops under Kutusov, who thenceforward assumed the 
chief command of the whole. Napoleon himself came to Brunn, and collected 
his whole army around him, well knowing that nothing but a decisive engage- 
ment could bring him safely out of the situation m which he then was, and 
which was the more dangerous the more splendid and victorious it outwardly 
appeared to be. It is beyond a doubt that the precipitation and haughtiness 
oHhe Russians, who were eager for a decisive engagement, combined with the 
miserable policy of the Prussian cabmet and the cowardice of the king, as well 
as the fears and iiTesolution of the poor emperor Francis, and the want of 
spirit among his advisers, contnbuted more to the success of Napoleon’s 
plans respecting Pru^ia, Germany, and Italy, than his victories in the field. 

A glance at the situation of affairs at the time of the battle of Austerlitz 
will show_ at once how easily he might have been stopped in his career. There 
was nothing Napoleon feared more than that the Russians should march either 
to Himgary or to Upper Silesia, and avoid a decisive engagement; he there- 
fore took means to ascertain the characters and views of the personal attend- 
ants and advisers of the emperor Alexander; and when he had learned that 
young men of foolhardy dispositions had the preponderance in his councils, 
he formed his plans accordingly. He first advanced from Brunn to Wischau, 
and afterwards retired again into the neighbourhood of Brunn, as if afraid to 
venture upon an attack. The emperor of Germany, as well as Napoleon, 
appeared seriously desirous of a peace; but the former was obliged to propose 
conditions which the latter could not possibly accept; and Napoleon wished 
first completely to set the emperor Francis free from the Russians, his allies, 
and from Prussia, before he came to an agreement with him. As Count 
Stadion, who came to the headquarters of the French on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, with Giulay, as ambassadors to treat for peace, was a sworn enemy of 
Napoleon, and remained so till 1813, and had, moreover, been very instru- 
mental in founding the whole coalition, and in maturing their plans, his ap- 
pearance on this occasion was of itself no good omen for the favourable issue 
of the mission. 

The proposals made as the basis of a peace were the same as had been con- 
templated in the event of a victory on the part of the allies — the French were 
to evacuate Germany and Italy. When Napoleon sent Savary (afterwards 
duke of Rovigo), the head of his gendarmerie police, under pretence of com- 
plimenting the emperor Alexander, it was indisputably a great part of this 
envoy’s object, as appears from the 30th bulletin, to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the prevailing opmions and the leading characters during the 
three days of his sojourn in the emperor’s camp. Savary was very well 
received, and sent away with every courtly attention by Alexander; but it 
was intimated that it was intended to make common cause with Prussia, and 
that it was expected that Novoslltzov, whom the emperor Alexander wished 
to send to Napoleon, would meet Haugwitz in Brunn. The hint was sufficient 
to induce Savary to decline the company of Novosiltzov. 

When Savary informed the emperor of the illusion of the Russian generals, 
and of their behef that fears were entertained of the Russians, and that on 
this account embassies were sent to seek for peace — Napoleon very cun- 
ningly took care to strengthen the fools in their folly. Savary was sent again 
to the enemy’s camp to propose an interview between Napoleon and the 
emperor of Russia. The interview was declined, but Prince Dolgorulffi was 
sent to propose conditions to Napoleon. The latter did not allow him to 
come into his camp, but received mm at the outposts. 
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If it be asked why the Russians, with whom there were only some twenty 
thousand Austrians, did not wait for their third army, under Bennigsen, or 
reduce Bonaparte to the greatest perplexity, by taking up a strong position 
in Hungary or Upper Silesia, or remaining quietly upon the heights of Pratzen, 
the reply is, that the whole system of supplies was bad, and that want had 
reached so great a pitch, that it would have been impossible for them to 
remain. Certain it is that they suffered themselves to be drawn down from 
the heights, and away from Austerlitz, near Brunn, where the talents of their 
generals were unable to devise any plan of battle which Napoleon could not 
immediately oversee; it would have been otherwise in the mountains. The 
French allege, that Napoleon had long before fixed upon the very place in which 
the Russians offered him battle at Austerhtz, on the 2nd of December, as his 
battle-field, and laid all his plans accordingly. The possession of the heights 
of Pratzen was regarded by those skilled in strategy as the key of this battle- 
field. The Russians were” m full possession of these heights, with all their 
force, on the 1st of December; on the 2nd they descended from them, when 
Bonaparte drew back one of the win^ of his army. He had long calculated 
on gaining the victory by the possession of these heights, and thus rendering 
the retreat of the Russians impossible. He did not, therefore, fail, in the 
very opening of the battle, to seize upon them. 

A column of the third Russian army, under Bennigsen, commanded by 
Michelson, just arrived at the decisive moment when Napoleon had also called 
to his aid Bernadotte’s corps, and when the Bavarians were on their march 
from Budweis to Moravia; but none of their leaders could lay any claim to 
the reputation of a commander of genius. Napoleon’s proclamation to his 
army shows his fuU confidence in his own superiority, as well as in that of his 
generals and soldiers; and this confidence was fully realised on the bloody 
field of Austerlitz on the 2nd of December 

THE CAMPAIGN OP EYLATJ AND PBIEDLAND (1806-1807 A.D.) 

After the defeat at Austerlitz the emperor made an attempt, whether 
sincere or not is uncertain, for a reconciliation with Napoleon. He sent 
D’Oubril to Paris, who, after a negotiation of ten days, concluded a treaty 
with the French plenipotentiary, (leneral Clarke (July 20th, 1806). But 
Alexander refused to ratify the treaty, upon the very questionable allegation 
that his ambassador had exceeded his powers. 

Prussia now suffered the just consequences of her policy. Disappointed 
in her hopes of acquiring Hanover, the reward for which she crouched to 
Napoleon, she imprudently provoked him to war without waiting for the 
arrival of the aid due to her by Russia. The campaign was decided in one 
day by the two terrific defeats of Jena and Auerstadt (October 14th, 1806). 
Rnssia was hopelessly ruined before the Russian armies, ninety thousand 
strong, under Bennigsen and Buxhovden, could arrive to save her. The 
Russians entered Prussia in November, and on the 26th of December the 
battle of Pultusk was fought with great obstinacy and loss of blood on both 
sides. The French spent, the whole of a December night without covering; 
rain and snow fell incessantly; they waded up to their knees in marshes, 
spent twelve hours in making an advance of eight miles, and were obliged to 
pay dearly for their passage over the Narev. During the battle. Marshal 
Lannes and other generals were several times obliged to put themselves at 
the head of single regiments and battalions, and yet no decisive advantage 
was gained. The French, indeed, boasted of the victory; because the Rus- 
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sians, after having maintained their ground on a part of the field, retreated 
the next day. 

If the victory at Pultusk, of which Bennigsen boasted, and on account of 
which he was afterwards rewarded by his emperor, and appointed commander- 
in-chief, was very doubtful, on the other hand, Prince Gahtzin completely 
defeated the French at Golymm, on the very day on which they were to attack 
Buxhovden, at Ostrolenka This victory, too, was the more glorious, inas- 
much as the Russians were less numerous than their opponents. The French, 
however, had not been able to bring up their artillery, and the superiority of 
the Russians in this particular decided the event. The weather and the time 
of the year rendered active operations impossible for some weeks. Bennigsen 
retired to Ostrolenlca, and afterwards still farther; whilst the French, under 
Ney and Bernadotte, were scattered in the country on the farther side of the 
Vistula, in which Ney at length pushed forward as far as Heilsberg. 

In January, 1807, Bennigsen and Napoleon came, almost simultaneously, 
upon the idea of changing the seat of war from the extreme east to the west. 
In the east, the struggle was afterwards carried on by two particular corps — 
a Russian, under Essen, and a French, first under Lannes, and then under 
Savary. 1?his bloody struggle, however, had no influence on the issue of the 
war. Bennigsen no sooner learned that Ney had scattered his troops widely 
over the country on the farther side of the Vistula, than he broke up his 
quarters, and resolved to attack him, before Bernadotte, who was near, could 
come to his relief; but he was too late Ney had already retreated when 
Bennigsen arrived; whether it was as the French allege, because Napoleon, 
who had seen the danger with which he was threatened, sent him orders to 
retreat, which arrived on the very day on which he was to be attacked by the 
Russians, or that General Markov was at first too eager, ahd Bennigsen after- 
wards too irresolute. Ney luckily marched from Heilsberg, nearer to the 
Vistula, and Bennigsen followed him hesitatingly, so that Bernadotte was 
able to keep him employed for some days till Napoleon came up. On receiving 
news of Bennigsen’s march, the French emperor had sent orders to all his corps 
to renew the campaign on the 27th, and he had so taken his measures, that 
before the Russians had any suspicion of an attack, the main army of the 
French would fall upon then left flank, whilst they were on their march. For 
this purpose, Bernadotte was to allure Bennigsen quite to the Vistula, and 
then to advance again as soon as Napoleon had outflanked the left of the 
Russians. 

The despatch containing these orders for Bernadotte fell into the hands 
of the Russians, through the inexperience of the officer entrusted with it, who 
failed to destroy the document at the right time. Thus warned of the impend- 
ing danger, and finding themselves pressed on all sides, they allowed their 
stores and heavy baggage, at various places, to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
and thereby escaped being surrounded. After considerable sacrifices, they 
succeeded, on the 6th of February, in reachmg the Prussian town of Eylau, 
which is only nine hours’ distance from Konigsberg. Soult attacked their 
rear, on the low hills behind the town, on the 7th, and drove them in; on the 
followmg day a general engagement took place. The honour of the victory is 
probably due to the Russians, as even Savary admits, who shared in the battle 
It is not less certain, however, that the whole advantage accrued to the French, 
who, indeed, admit that the battle was one of the niost dreadful recorded in 
history. The French accuse Bernadotte of having, by his delay, prevented 
the victory from being complete; whilst the Russians are just enough to admit 
that Lestocq, with his Prussians, saved their wing from utter defeat. The 
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number of deaths in the battle, and on the day preceding it, was immense. 
Great numbers fell, not by the sword, but by cold, want, and excessive exertion. 
Whole battalions and regiments of the IVeneh — as, for example, that of 
Colonel S4mel4 — were literally annihilated Few prisoners were made, 
because the whob battle was fought with the bayonet. 

The royal family of Prussia was placed in a very melancholy position by 
the issue of the battle, for they were obliged, in the middle of winter, to flee to 
Menel, where they found themselves among Russians, of whom their own 
emperor alleged, that, notwithstanding his despotic power, he was not able to 
restrain their barbarity, or to put a stop to their rapacity. Here, in the 
farthest corner of Prussia, they received news every month of the fall of one 
fortress after another, or of forced contributions levied upon their people. 

The French army also retired after the battle of Eylau as well as the Rus- 
sians. Beimigsen marched towards Konigsberg, and although Berthier, on 
the morning of the 7th, wrote to the empress that they would be in Konigs- 
berg with their army on the following day, the French, nevertheless, drew off 
nearer to the Vistula. Nothing important was undertaken by either party 
for some months, but vigorous preparations were made for a new struggle; 
whilst new means were tried to prevent Prussia from taking any energetic 
measures — that is, from forming a close union with England and Russia. 
The king hesitated between the bold advice of Hardenberg and his friends, 
and the unconditional submission to the will of Napoleon, which was recom- 
mended by von Zastrov The Russians were thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the English, and complained of being very badly supported by them; they 
suffered want of all kinds, were worse treated in many places in Prussia than 
the French, and even borrowed 660,000 dollars in coin from the king of 
Prussia. 

Hardenberg, who accompanied his master to Tilsit, succeeded in having a 
new treaty entered mto at Bartenstein between Russia and Prussia Its 
principle was the same as that of the agreement made on the 12th of October, 
of the preceding year, at Grodno, by virtue of which the emperor bound him- 
self to support the cause of the king with all his forces. In this treaty, it was 
not only promised, just as if they were before Paris, that Prussia should receive * 
back all that had been lost, but it was formally determined what was to be 
done with the conquests wrested from France, and how even the left bank of 
the Rhine was to be partitioned among the allies. 

About this time Bennigsen was appointed commander-in-chief of the 
Russian armies; but he is generally accused of incapacity, and fearful descrip- 
tions are given of the disorders, fraud, and embezzlement which prevailed, 
and of the plunder and barbarity which they practised against unfortunate 
Prussia The emperor Alexander, as soon as he arrived at the army, did 
everything in his power to restore order; he was able, however, only to remedy 
single abuses, even Nicholas, who manifested a degree of severity from which 
Alexander shrank back, was not able to reach the source of the evil. Towards 
the end ot May, Bennigsen thought his troops already sufficiently reinforced 
to make an attack upon the French, and drive them across the Vistula; whilst 
the combined army of English, Swedes, and Prussians, were to make an attack 
from Pomerania. The French army, lymg from Dantzic to the Narev, was 
brought, before the beginning of June, when the campaign commenced, to 
150,000 men, whose pay and sustenance wem drawn from the requisitions and 
contributions imposed on Prussia. In April, 1807, the French senate passed 
a decree levying 80,000 conscripts, 60,000 of whom were to be" immediately 
sent to the army, and the Poles, too, deceived by the hope of the restoration 
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of their nationality, raised a body of between 25,000 and 30,000 naen, among 
whom were whole regiments recruited by the Polish nobility, or formed exclus- 
ively of nobles who volunteered their service, although Napoleon limited all 
the expectations of the Poles to the country on this side of the Vistula. 

As soon as Bennigsen, in the beginning of June, made a serious movement 
in ^vance towards the Vistula, a series of murderous engagements began, 
similar to those which preceded the battle of Eylau; on the 9th, the mam body 
of both armies came in sight of each other at Heilsberg, and on the 10th the 
French made an attempt to drive the Russians from their position. The 
united corps of Soult and Lannes, supported by the cavalry under Murat, made 
repeated attempts to force the Russians to give way; they, however, kept 
their ground. 

Bennigsen afterwards heard, at Wehlau, that the French had separated 
into two divisions, and he resolved on the 13th, instead of continuing his route 
on the farther side of the Alle, to wheel about before Wehlau, and attack the 
French. By this step, as all writers admit, he gave himself mto the hands_ of 
his great opponent, who never suffered his enemy to commit a fault with 
impunity. The position taken up by Benmgsen was such as to leave him no 
alternative between victory and destruction, for he had the Alle in his rear, 
and a marsh on one flank. Napoleon took advantage of this mistake, as 
usual; and the orders which he issued before the battle prove that he was sure 
of the victory. About five o’clock in the evening of the 14th of June, a battery 
of twenty guns gave the signal for the fight; it was bravely maintained on 
both sides, and both ahnies suffered great loss. The French accounts exag- 
gerate the number of the Russians who were led into the battle of Friedland, 
as well as the number of prisoners: certain it is, however, that seventeen 
thousand Russians were either killed or wounded. 

After the battle of Friedland, there was no longer any account to be taken 
of the Prussians; and it was a piece of great good fortime that such a sovereign 
as Alexander reigned in Russia, otherwise Prussia would have been wholly lost. 
Lestocq, with his Prussians, was obliged hastily to cross the Haff to Memel; 
and their magazmes, considerable stores of powder and ammunition, together 
with one hundred thousand muskets, which the English had sent by sea to 
Konigsberg, fell, with the town, into the hands of the French. Bennigsen 
was not very closely pursued on the other side of the Alle; he passed the Nie- 
men on the 19th, and burned down the bridge behind him, immediately after- 
wards, Bonaparte arrived in Tilsit. Of all the Prussian fortresses, Colberg 
alone might have been able to maintain itself for some weeks, and Graudenz 
was saved merely by the peace The treaty with England, which the Prussian 
minister signed in London on the 17th of June, and by which £1,000,000 
sterlmg was promised in subsidies, came too late. 

Schladen informs us that aU those who were about the king of Prussia had 
so completely lost courage, that Von Hardenberg, Von Stein, Von Schladen 
himself, and many others who recommended perseverance, found none upon 
whom they could reckon With respect to the Russians, he informs us that 
there was a party who assumed a threatening aspect — that the army was 
dissatisfied with the war — that the grand duke Constantine behaved often 
very rudely towards the Prussians, and allowed himself to be used as an 
instrument for working on the fears of his brother Alexander. , On the 7th of 
June, the emperor manifested a disposition altogether contrary to the agree- 
ments and partition-projects of the convention of Bartenstein. He was dis- 
satisfied with England, and perceived that the Austrians had no other object 
than to fish in troubled water, and he was, therefore, desirous, as much as 
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possible, to withdraw from the whole affair. He proposed a truce for him- 
self, with a clause that the Prussians also should obtain a cessation of hostili- 
ties; but the Russians and Prussians were to negotiate each for ’themselves 
respecting the conditions. ^Napoleoo having entertained the proposal, Russia 
agreed,^ that during the continuance of the truce, the French should retain 
possession of the whole of Poland, except the circle of Bielostok. The agree- 
rnent was signed on the 21st, and a four weeks’ notice of the renewal of hostili- 
ties was reserved. By the terms of the truce granted to Prussia, the French 
remained in possession of the whole kingdom ; and the few fortresses which 
were not yet reduced were not to be supplied either with new works, ammuni- 
tion, or provisions. Blucher, who commanded the Prussian auxiliary forces 
in Pomerania, was to leave the king of Sweden to his fate. The peace was to 
be negotiated at Tilsit, and for that purpose one half of the town was to be 
declared neutral.* 

Meeting of Alexander and Napoleon at Tilsit (1807 A.D.) 

Napoleon desired, as far as means and powers would allow, to give all 
possible pomp and solemnity to the interview with hiS' mighty adversary^ 
With this object, in the middle of the Niemen, opposite Tilsit, a raft was 
constructed, on which were two pavilions, covered in white cloth. Tlie one 
which was destined for the two monarchs was of vaster dimensions and was 
adorned with all possible luxury; the other and smaller one was for their 
suites. On the frontals of the pavilions were painted in green, on the Rus- 
sian side, an enormous A, and on the, side turned towards Tilsit an N of equal 
size. To the annoyance of the Prussians, the monogram of Frederick Wil- 
liam III was absent from the decorations of the Niemen raft. The French 
guards were ranged in lines, fronting the river. “All this’army,” writes an 
eye-witness, _ “ awaited the appearance of their invincible leader, their thunder- 
bearing semi-divmity, in o'rder to greet him at the moment of his swift passage 
to the wharf.’’ Thousands of the inhabitants of 'Klsit and French soldiers 
covered the high left bank of the Niemen. 

The emperors got into the boats simultaneously. When both boats put 
off, the grandeur of the spectacle, the expectation of an event of world-wide 
importance took the ascendency over all other feelings. Universal attention 
was concentrated upon the boat that carried that wonderful man, that leader 
of armies, the like of whom had never been seen or heard of smce the times 
of Alexander the Great and Julius Csesar. Napoleon stood on the boat in 
front of his suite, solitary and silent, his arms folded on his breast as he is 
represented in pictures. He wore the uniform of the Old Guard and the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour across his shoulder, and on his head that little 
historical hat, the form of which has become famous throughout the world. 
Reachmg the raft somewhat sooner than Alexander, Napoleon rapidly got 
onto it, and hashed to meet the emperor. The rivals embraced and silently 
entered the pavilion, accompanied by the joyfhl acclamations of the troops 
and the inhabitants, who wereWitnes^s of a world-wide event — the recon- 
ciliation of Russia and France. ' At that moment a laige boat put off from 
the left bank of the Niemen, having on it about twenty armed soldiers — and 
remained between the raft and, the Russian shore. Evidently Napoleon did 
not hesitate to take open measures of safeguarding against any possible unfore- 
seen occurrences 

That day the king of Prussia did not assist at the intervievi?’:’ Napoleon did 
not wish to see him, and Frederick William remained on the right bank of 
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the Niemen. “In that fateful hour, whilst the destiny of his monarchy was 
being decided, his gaze was constantly fixed and his ear directed towards the 
raft, as though he desired to listen to the conversation between the two emper- 
ors. Once he went down to the edge of the river and only stopped when the 
water was up to his horse's middle.” The first interview between Alexander 
and Napoleon lasted an hour and fifteen minutes. “I detest the English no 
less than you do,” were the first words of the emperor Alexander, “and I am 
ready to support you in everything that you undertake against them.” “If 
such is the case,” answered Napoleon, “then everything can be arranged and 
peace secured.” 

Taking advantage of Alexander’s inimical disposition towards Great 
Britain, Napoleon entered upon a terrible philippic against the perfidy of 
Albion, representing it as a greedy, extortionate nation ever ready to sacrifice 
everyone, even its most faithful allies, for its own profit. In further conver- 
sation Napoleon strove to instil into Alexander that he was victimised by his 
allies, that he was mistaken in protectmg the Gemians, those ungrateful and 
envious neighbours, and in supporting the interests of a set of greedy mer- 
chants who showed themselves to be the representatives of England; aU this 
was occasioned, accordmg to him, by a feeling of generosity carried to excess, 
and by doubts which arose from the incapacity or corruption of minister 
After this Napoleon began to praise the valour and bravery of the Russian 
troops, with which he had been much struck at Austerlitz, Eylau, and Fried- 
land, he considered that the soldiers on both sides had fought like veritable 
Titans and was of the opinion that the united armies of Russia and France 
might dominate the world, and give to it prosperity and tranquillity. Up till 
now Russia had squandered her forces, without having any recompense m 
view; by an alliance with France she would acquire glory, and m any case 
reap substantial advantages. Of course Russia was bound by certain obli- 
gations to Prussia, and in that respect it Was indispensable that the honour 
of the emperor Alexander should be carefully guarded. In conclusion Napo- 
leon expressed his intention of restoring to Prussia sufficient territory hon- 
ourably to rid the emperor of his ally; after that, he affirmed, the Russian cab- 
inet would be m a position to pursue a fresh line of policy similar in everything 
to that of the great Catherine. Only such a policy, in Napoleon’s opinion, 
could be possible and advantageous for Russia. 

Having flattered Alexander as emperor, Napoleon in order to complete the 
charm proceeded to flatter him as a man. “We shall come to an agreement 
sooner,’’ said he, “if we enter upon negotiations without intermediaries, set- 
ting aside mmisters, who frequently deceive or do not understand iis; we 
two together shall advance matters more in a single hour than our interme- 
diaries in several days. Nobody must come between you and me; I will be 
your secretary and you shall be mine,” added Napoleon. Upon this basis he 
proposed to the emperor Alexander for convenience’s sake to transfer the 
negotiations to Tilsit, declaring the position of the town to be a central one. 
The emperor gladly accepted Napoleon’s invitation, and it was settled that 
negotiations should at once be entered upon in order to come to a definitive 
agreement^ on the matter.^ 

EXJSSIA DECLAEBS WAE AGAINST ENGLAND (1807 A.D.) 

'The English government, alleging that in the secret articles of the treaty 
of Tilsit, of which they had possessed themselves, they had proof of Napoleon’s 
[» For the terms of the treatyi see volume XII ] 
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design to seize the Danish fleet, fitted out an expedition against Denmark 
with extraordinary celerity. Copenhagen was bombarded for three days, and 
a great part of the city destroyed. The Danes then capitulated (September 
7), and surrendered their fleet to the English, with all their naval stores in 
their arsenals and dockyards. 

The expedition against Copenhagen was soon followed by a declaration of 
war on the part of Russia against England. In the manifesto published on 
this occasion (September 16th), Alexander complained bitterly of the bad 
faith of England, as manifested especially in the little aid she had afforded 
to the allies who had taken up arms in a cause in which she was more directly 
interested than any other power, and in the robber-like act of aggression she 
had committed against Denmark. He annulled all former conventions 
between Russia and England, especially that of 1801; proclaimed anew the 
principle of the armed neutrality; and declared that there should be no com- 
munication between the two powers until Denmark had received just com- 
pensation, and peace was concluded between France and England. In con- 
sequence of this declaration, an embargo was laid on all the English vessels 
in Russian ports, and Prussia was compelled to follow this example. 

THE CONQUEST OF FINLAND (1807 A.D.) 

It was not till the 6th of October that a formal demand was made upon 
Sweden to close the ports of the Baltic against English ships and trade The 
king persevered in his alliance with England; and mially, because the emperor 
of Russia had conferred upon Napoleon the order of St. Andrew, he sent back 
his insignia; whereupon Alexander not onljr returned his Swedish order, but 
quietly adopted measures to take possession of Finland, whUst the Danes 
were preparing, m concert with the French, to invade the- western provinces 
of Sweden. Although in the months of November and December, Gustavus 
repeatedly declined the proposals of the Russians for a union against England, 
every thmg went on in Sweden as in tunes of the most profound peace; and 
even when the Russian forces were collected on the very frontiers of Finland, 
the unfortunate kmg adopted no measures of defence whatever. On the 
21st of January he was, for the last tune, called upon to declare war against 
England, he replied by concluding a new alliance with her on the 8th of 
February. On the 21st, the Russians invaded Finland, without any specific 
declaration of war, and on the 14th of March, 1808, Denmark declarejl war 
against Sweden. The whole of Finland as far as Vasa, the island of Aland, 
and even the islands of Gotland, Abo, Sveaborg, and all the fortresses, were 
taken possession of by the Russians even before the Swedish army and fleet 
were prepared. It was not till the end of April and beginning of May that a 
Swedish army under Klingspor and Aldercreutz, supported by a Swedish 
fleet, appeared in the field, and fought with various success. 

We have lately seen Alexander take military possession of the Danubian 
provinces as a “material guarantee,” whilst affecting not to be at war with 
Turkey. This was in exact conformity with Russian precedents. Finland, 
as we have said, was occupied without a declaration of, war; but manifestoes 
were issued by General Buxhovden, one of which contained the followmg pas- 
sage: “Good neighbours, it is with the greatest regret that my most gracious 
master, the emperor of all the Russias, sees himself forced to send into your 
country the troops under my orders. But his majesty the king of Sweden, 
whilst withdrawmg more and more from the happy alliance of the two greatest 
empires in the world, draws closer his connections with the common enemy. 
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whose oppressive wstem and unparalleled conduct towards the most intimate 
allies of Russia and of Sweden herself cannot be coolly endured by his unfjerial 
majesty. These motives, as well as the tegard which his imperial majesty 
owes to the safety of his own states, obli^ him to place your country under his 
protection, and to take possession of it in order to procure by these means a 
sufficient guarantee in case his Swedish majesty should persevere in the reso- 
lution not to accept the equitable conditions of peace that have been proposed 
to him, etc.” 

When the Russians took possession of Finland, the king gave them a pre- 
tence for incorporating it with their empire, which, however, they would no 
doubt have done in any case. He caused Alopeus, the Russian ambassador, 
to be arrested. This took place on the 3rd of March, and on the 25th a decla- 
ration was published on the part of the emperor of Russia, announcing to all 
the powers that “from that moment he regards the part of Finland hitherto 
reputed Swedish,' and which his troops had only been able to occupy after 
divers battles, as a province conquered by his arms, and that he unites it for- 
ever to his empire.” 

It was easy to anticipate that the superior force of the Russians must in 
the end prjevail; although the Russian garrison in Gotland, and that in the 
island of Aland, were at first taken prisoners, the island occupied, and the 
Russians beaten by land at Vasa on the 26th of July, and by sea at Ro^erwick 
on the 26th of August. The Swedes lost all the advantages they had thus 
gained by the bloody battle fought at Ormais on the 14th of September, and 
by the defeat at Lokalar on the 18th. The Russian generals, probably in 
order to give courage to the malcontents, who were very numerous in Sweden, 
issued orders not to receive any letters or any flags of truce which were sent in 
the king’s name, and carried on negotiations with the Swedish generals alone, 
for a suspension of arms, which was concluded for an indefinite time, on the 
20th of September, but only continued till the 27th of October, when the Rus- 
sians resumed hostilities, and the Swedes were driven to the north, across the 
Kemistrom. On the 20th of November a new truce was agreed upon between 
the Swedish general Adlercreutz and the Russian general Kamenskoi, with 
the reserve of fourteen days’ notice before renewal of operations. By the con- 
ditions of this agreement the Swedes were to evacute the whole of Uleaborg, 
and to retire completely behind the Kemistrom, with all their artillery, arms, 
and stores. 

On the 13th of March in the following year a revolution was effected in 
Sweden, by which Gustavus was deposed; his uncle, the duke of Sodermanland, 
became regent, and was afterwards proclaimed king (June 5, 1809) under the 
title of Charles XIII. At Stockholm the people flattered themselves that the 
dethronement of Gustavus would speedily bring peace to Sweden; but it was 
not so. , Alexander refused to treat with a* government so insecure as a regency, 
and hostilities continued. General Knorring who had passed the Gulf of Bothnia 
on the ice with twenty-five thousand Russians, took possession of the Aland 
islands, and granted the Swedes a cessation of hostilities, to allow them timp 
to make overtures of peace Apprised of this arrangement, Barclay de ToUy, 
who had crossed the gulf with another body of Russians towards Vasa, and 
taken possession of Umed, evacuated west Bothnia, and returned to Finland. 
A third Russian army, under Shuvalov, penetrated into west Bothma'by the 
Tornea route, and compelled the Swedish army of the north under Gripenbei^ 
to lay down their arms (March 25th). This sanguinary affair occurred 
entirely through ignorance; because in that country, lying under the 66th 
degree of north latitude, they were not aware of the armistice granted by 
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Knorring. On the ex;piry of the.truce, hostilities b^an a^ain in May, and the 
Russians took possession of the part of west Bothnia lying north of Umefii 

The peace between Russia and Sweden was si^ed at Frederikshamm on 
the 17th of September. The latter power adhered to the continental system, 
reserving to herself tlie importation of salt and such colomal produce as she 
could' not do without. She surrendered Fmland, with the whole of east 
Bothnia, and a part of west Bothnia lying eastward of the river Tornel. The 
cession of these provinces, which formed the granary of Sweden and contained 
a population of 900,000 souls, was an irreparable loss to that kingdom which 
had only 2,344,000 inhabitants left. In the following year Bernadette, prince 
of Ponte Coryo, was elected crown prince of Sweden, and eventual successor to 
the throne, under the name of Charles. John. • , 

_ The loss of Finland had been but slightly retarded by some advantages 
gained over the Russian fleet by the combined squadrons of England and 
Sweden. The Russian vessels remained blockaded on the coast of Esthonia, 
but in an unassailable position, from which they were at last delivered by the 
weather and the exigencies of navigation in those dangerous seas. Another 
Russian fleet under Admiral Siniavin, which sailed to Portugal to co-operate 
with the French against the English, was obliged to surrender to Admiral 
Cotton after the convention of Cintra. It was afterwards restored to Russia. 
The war declared by that power against England in 1807, was little more than 
nominal, and was marked by no events of importance. 

WAR WITH PERSIA AND WITH TURKET 

The annexation of Georgia to Russia, effected as we have seen, in the begin- 
ning of Alexander’s reign, drew him into a war with Persia, which did not 
terminate until 1813. The principal events of that war were the defeat of 
the Persians at Etchmiadzin by Prince Zitzianov {June 20, 1804) : the con- 
quest of the province of Shirvan by the same commander (January, 1806); 
the taking of Derbent by the Russians (July 3rd) ; and the defeat of the Per- 
sians by Paulueci, at Alkolwalaki (September 1st, 1810). 

About 1805 the condition of the Ottoman Empire, badly organised and 
worse governed, was such that everything presaged its approaching dissolu- 
tion. Everywhere the sultan’s authority was disregarded Paswan Oglu, 
pasha of Widdin, was in open revolt. Ali Pasha of Janina was obedient only 
when it suited his convenience. "Djezzar, the pasha of Syria, without declaring 
himself an enemy to the Porte, enjoyed an absolute independence. The sect 
of the Wahhabees was in possession of Arabia. 'After the departure of the 
English from Egypt, first the beys, and afterwards Muhammed Ali reigned 
over that country, and only paid their yearly tribute to the sultan when they 
pleased. In Servia, Czerni George was mhking himself independent pnnee of 
the Slavonians of the Danube. Ipsilanti and Morusi, both Greeks, by the 
permission, or rather by the command of Russia, were appointed hospodars 
of Moldavia and WaUachia, for seven years at least, and were therefore rather 
subjects of the Russians than of the Turks. Selim III, who had reigned since 
1789, convinced that the Porte could never re-establish its authority except 
by better organising the army, had endeavoured to model it on the European 
system. This attempt afterwards cost him his throne. 

The English and Russian ambassadors ruled either alternately or together • 
in Constantinople. But for their interference the old friendship between 
France and the Porte would most likely have been restored in July, 1802, At 
the time of the foundation of the empire in France, the sultan hesitated long 
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whether he would lean upon the English and Russian, or upon the French 
influence, for he felt a great want of confidence in Napoleon, since he had been 
informed by the English of the language which fell from the emperor in con- 
versation with Lord Whitworth He was reported to have taken the partition 
of Turkey for granted — as a thing unavoidable; and that on such partition 
the province of Egypt ought necessarily to fall to the share of France. This 
conversation was printed, in 1803, among the documents connected with the 
renewal of the war between England and France, and was communicated to 
the sultan. The French, indeed, in their official journals, contradicted the 
allegation; but who ever put any faith in their official journals? 

On this ground we must explain the fact that the Turks favoured the Rus- 
sians in the war which they were carrying on with the Persians; suffered them 
to sail up the Rion (ancient Phasis), and even to build a fort at its mouth. 
%ey were even desirous of renewing the fnendly alliance formed with Russia 
in 1798, which renewal, indeed, the emperor of Russia was afterwards unwilling 
to confirm, because the English had taken care to have the inviolability of the 
Turkish Empire incorporated m the treaty of 1798. Had, therefore, the 
emperor of Russia ratified the alliance, he would have guaranteed to the Turks 
the actual condition of their empire in Europe, which he did not wish to do. 
This excited the suspicion of the Turks, who inclined more and more towards 
the French, and did not suffer themselves to be frightened by the threats of 
the English and Russians. Immediately after the Peace of Presburg, the 
Turks, who had previously acknowledged Napoleon’s empire, sent a new 
ambassador to Paris. In return, Napoleon sent engineers, officers, artillery- 
men, workmen, and materials, in order to enable the sultan to improve his 
army, artillery, and the bulwarks of his empire; whilst, on the other hand, 
the Russian ambassador, Italinski, and the English ambassador, Arbuthnot, 
threatened war if the alliance with the French was not relinquished; and 
Italinski’s threats fell with a double weight because a corps of Russians were 
ready for action on the Bug. 

About the time, at which Napoleon adopted the resolution of attacking 
Prussia also, and therefore foresaw a war with Russia, a Turkish army was 
assembled to take the field aghinst the Russians on the Turkish frontiers, and 
Napoleon clearly saw how advantageous to him a war between the Russians 
and the Turks would be. He therefore sent General Sebastianuas ambassador 
extraordinaiy to Constantinople. Sebastian! arrived there in August, 1806; 
and soon gained so great an influence that for some time the Divan was entirely 
under his direction. At his instance it refused to renew the treaty of alliance 
with England, which was on the point of expiring; and it dismissed Ipsilanti 
and Morusi, as creatures of Russia, from their offices. In consequence of the 
threatening language held by Arbuthnot, the English ambassador, they were 
reinstated; but when this took place hostilities had already begun. The 
emperor Alexander had ordered General Michelson to enter Moldavia and 
Wallachia.^ The Porte then declared war against Russia (December 30th); 
but deviating for the first time from a barbarous custom, it allowed Italinski, 
the Russian minister, to depart unmolested. 

A few days afterwards, Arbuthnot quitted Constantinople, after having 
repeatedly demanded the renewal of the alliance and the expulsion of S^bas- 
tiani. On the 19th of February, 1807, an English fleet, commanded by Vice- 
, Admiral Duckworth, forced the passage of the Dardanelles, and appeared 
before Constantinople. Duckworth demanded of the Divan that the forts of 
^e Dardanelles and the Turkish fleet should be surrended to him; that the 
Porte should cede Moldavia and Wallachia to Russia, and break off alliance 
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with Napoleon. But instead of profiting by the sudden panic which his 
appearance had excited, he allowed the Turks time to put themselves in a 
posture of defence. Encouraged and instructed by S4bastiani, they made 
their preparations with such energy and success that in the course of eight 
days the English vice-admiral found that he could not do better than weigh 
anchor and repass the Dardanelles. 

Shortly afterwards Admiral SiniaviU' appeared in the Archipelago, and 
incited the Greek islanders to throw off the Turkish yoke; whilst Duckworth 
sailed to Egypt upon a fruitier expedition in favour of the mameluke beys 
against Muhammed Ali. Siniavin defeated the Turkish fleet oh the 4th of 
April, captured several ships, and took possession of some islands. The bad 
condition of his ships, however, compelled him to give up the blockade of the 
Dardanelles, and to retire, in order to refit,ia,fter having another time defeated 
the Turkish fleet. Meanwhile, Selim had been deposed. His successor, 
Mustapha IV, declared that he would continue to prosecute the war with Eng- 
land and Russia. But Siniavin, before he retired to refit, met the Turkish 
fleet off Lemnos, on the 1st of July: the Turks were beaten, lost several ships, 
and a great many men. 

The campaign of the Russians on the Danube, in 1807, was not productive 
of any decisive result, as General Michelson received orders to detach the third 
army corps to oppose the French in Poland, Czerni George, the leader of the 
revolted Servians, took Belgrade, Shabatz, and Nish, penetrated into Bulgaria, 
where he was reinforced by some Russian troops, and gained divers signal 
advantages. The war was conducted with more success on the frontiers of the 
two empires in Asia. The seraskier of Erzerum was entirely defeated by Gen- 
eral Gudovitch (June 18); and that victory was the more important, as it 
prevented the Persians from making a bold diversion in favour of the Turks. 

The emperor Alexander had agreed by the public articles of the Treaty of 
Tilsit (July, 1807) to evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia; but this was only a 
collusion between the two contracting parties. The Russians not only aimed 
at the permanent possession of the two provinces, but regarded all the Slavon- 
ians of the Danube as allies or subjects of the czar. When the Turks, on the 
14th of July, concluded a peace with Czemi George, whereby Servia became in 
some measure independent — and Czerni George afterwards called himself 
prince of Servia — a Russian general guaranteed the treaty by his signature, 
as one of the parties to the agreement. In the following year Radovmikin, a 
Russian envoy, repaired to Belgrade to establish the new principality, _ called 
an assembly of the nobles; drew up a sketch of a constitution for Servia, and 
tried to organise the administration. 

The French general, GuiUeminot, was sent to the Turkish camp to negotiate 
a truce on the terms ostensibly laid down in the Treaty of Tilsit: namely, that 
the Russians should evacute Moldavia and Wallachia, but that the THirks 
should not occupy the two provinces until after the conclusion of 'a definitive 
peace. But Guilleminot’s instructions contained a direct command to use the 
whole weight of the French influence in favour of the Russians and against 
theihrks, even one of Napoleon’s greatest ^ admirers, although owning occar 
sional repuljlican scruples, admits that their tone was very equivocal. In fact, 
it very soon became obvious that the whole mission of the general was a mere 
piece of diplomatic imposture and treachery. A congress was held at Slobozia, 
in the neighbourhood of Giurgevo, on the 24th of August, 1807, and a truce 
was signed, which, it was said. Was to continue till the 30th of April, 1808. 
The Russians Were to withdraw, the fortresses of Ismail, Braila, and Giurgevo 
to be given up to the Turks, whose troops, however, were to evacuate Moldavia 
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and WallaeMa in thirty-five days. Everything, however, which afterwards 
took place in consultation between the French and Russians, in reference to 
Turkey, bore upon a scheme of partition. 

The Russians at length, on the 7th of August, had left Cattaro and the 
other strong places m Dalmatia to the French; their emperor, on the 9th, 
had ceded all his rights as protector of the republic of the seven united islands 
to Napoleon, and the latter was ibusy making preparations thence to extend 
his operations and his dominion^ further to the east. Marmont, who adminis- 
tered the province of Dalmatia, received orders to fortify Ragusa more 
strongly, and to make a report on the best plan to be adopted m case it should 
be desirable to send an army quickly from Corfu, through Albania, Macedonia, 
and Thrace. The Russians continued to be quiet observers of all this, and in 
the mean time made firm their footing in the provinces on the Danube. They 
made a pretence of the conduct of the Turks on the occupation of Galatz, and 
their ill-treatment of the inhabitants of Moldavia, for not fulfilling the agree- 
ment entered into at Slobozia. The Russian troops, "who, according to the 
terms of the treaty, were'already retiring, received contrary orders; and the 
Turks, again driven out of the two provinces, occupied Galatz anew. 

The conduct of the negotiation respecting the division of the Turkish booty, 
was committed to the chief of Napoleon’s secret police, who had been actively 
engaged in the murder of the duke d’Enghien. He now held a princely rank 
as the duke of Rovigo, and was sent to St. Petersburg with this and similar com- 
missions. _ In the Russian capital the emperor Alexander and the duke acted 
as rivals in the art of dissimulation; the emperor loaded him with civilities of 
all kinds, as some compensation for the coolness and contempt with which he 
was at first treated, to a surprising extent, by the empress-mother and the 
Russian nobility. He was, indeed, soon consoled, for the slaves of tlie czar 
were as zealous in showing respect in the presence of their master, as they were 
gross in their insolence when not under his observation. The accounts which 
Savary gives us of the political principles of the pious emperor and his chan- 
cellor, and their complete agreement with Napoleon’s morality and his own, 
would be quite incredible to us, did he not literally quote their words. Sav- 
a:^’s secret report to the emperor Napoleon, partly written m the form of a 
dialogue, is to be found among the fragments of Napoleon’s imprinted corres- 
pondence. A contempt for public agreements, and the plunder of Sweden, 
even before the 'declaration of war, astonish us less than Romanzov’s audacious 
contempt of the opinion of ah Europe; he thought it not worth a moment’s 
consideration; and this was quite in accordance with the language held by his 
master in speaking on the subject of Turkey. Thibaudeau has given so correct 
an opmion of both the emperors — of the nature of their consultations — of 
Savary and Romanzov that we cannot do better than refer the reader to the 
words of that writer. 

_ Turkey would at that time undoubtedly have been partitioned, had Aus- 
tria been wiUmg to follow the numerous gentle hints to join the alliance of the 
emperors, who im^ined themselves able to make their will the right and law 
of all nations; or if Napoleon had not found it inconsistent with his plans to 
bring on at an unfavourable moment a new war with Austria, which he clearly 
foresaw in 1808. The Russians, in the mean time, remained, throughout the 
whole of the year 1808, in quiet possession of the provinces which had been 
previously evacuated by them, and ruled not only in them, but extended their 
dominion as far as Belgrade, for the new prince of Servia was likewise under 
Russian protection. The army under the command of the grand vizir, 
which lay at Adrianople during the winter' of 1807-1808, dwindled, during the 
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continuance of the truce of Slobozia, to a few thousand men, because, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, the janissaries returned to their homes in winter; it 
again increased, however, in the beginning of summer. Bau-aktar’s -army, 
which was organised on the new European principle, was computed at from 
twenty to thirty thousand men; it remained on the Danube till its leader, at 
length, resolved to put an end to the anarchy prevailing in Constantinople 
He deposed Mustapha IV, who supported the faction of the Janissaries, and 
placed his brother, Mahmud, on the throne. Bairaktar perished, however, in 
an insurrection (November 14th), and Mahmud, too, would have been mur- 
dered, had he not been the last scion of the imperial family. But he was 
compelled entirely to change his ministry, and to resign the government into 
the hands of those who enjoyed the favour of the ulemas and the janissaries. 

During the disturbances in the internal affairs of the Turkish Empire, the 
foreign rdations continued tbe same as they were m the year 1807, immedi- 
ately after the truce of Slobozia. When Napoleon’s plan of removing the 
negotiations respectmg a peace between the Russians and the Turks to Paris 
failed of success, he found it advisable, in consequence of an impending war 
with Austria, to give the Turks into the hands of the Russians. One of 
the chief causes of the war between France and Austria in 1809 was the close 
union between the latter power and England in reference to Turkish affairs, 
which appeared in the co-operation of Lord Paget and Baron von Sturmer, 
the English and Austrian ambassadors in Constantinople. It was the Aus- 
trians who mediated the peace between England and the Porte of the 5th of 
January, 1809, after the conclusion of which the Turks refused to cede Mol- 
davia and Wallachia to the Russians, at the congress of Jassy, as they had 
formerly done at Bucharest. This led to a new war, of which we shall have to 
speak hereafter. 


CONGRESS OF ERFURT (1808 A.D.) 

In consequence of the complete stoppage of trade which followed the 
declaration of war in 1807, Russia suffered much more severely than England, 
and the Russian magnates, supported by the aversion of the emperor’p mother 
to Napoleon, were very far from showing that good-will to the French which 
their emperor manifested for Napoleon and his representatives. This was 
soon experienced by Savary, duke of Rovigo, who, though overloaded with 
marks of politeness by the emperor, in reality proved unable to make any way 
at the court of St. Petersburg. Cdulaincourt, duke of Vicenza, was afterwards 
deceived for some years by appearances, and by Alexander’s masterly art of 
dissimulation, but Napoleon soon came to experience in Spain that the per- 
sonal proofs of friendship exhibited by the emperor were by no means always 
in accordance with the Russian policy. The emperor Alexander himself, for^ 
example, on the urgent request of Caulaineourt, acknowledged Joseph Bona- 
parte as king of Spain; whilst Strogonov, the Russian ambassador in Madrid, 
alleged that he had no instructions to that effect, and corresponded with the 
insurgents. In the same way, Adm^l Siniavin, who, 6n the breaking out of 
war with England, had taken refuge in Lisbon with nine ships of the line and a 
frigate, not only refused to render any assistance to Marshal Junot, who was 
threatened in that city by the English, but even to make a demonstration m if 
he were prepared to assist him. The manner in which he afterwards capitu- 
lated, on the 3rd of September, 1808, to Admiral Cotton, who camsed his ships 
to be taken to England, might indicate a very different disposition, especially 
as the ten ships were afterwards given back. 
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There was, indeed, no want of interchange of civilities between the two 
emperors. Whoever compares the attentions and marks of regard which have 
been recorded as shown by the one to the other with the secret intrigues which 
they were at the same moment weaving against each other in Turkey and 
Spain, and with the open enmity which was shown as early as 1811, will_ learn 
from such a comparison what is the real worth of diplomatic and princely 
friendships. The emperor of Russia made presents to his imperial brother 
of vessels and ornaments of malachite and other precious stones, which the 
latter exhibited in the Salon du Prix in the Tuileries, in order to be able to 
boast of the friendship of the emperor of Russia in presence of the circles of 
the faubourg St (^rmain. Busts of Alexander were manufactured in the 
imperial porcelam manufactory at Sevres, and were eveiywhere to be seen in 
the palace and rooms of the imperial family. All who had access to the court, 
or wished to make themselves agreeable to the emperor, found it necessary to 
purchase these ornaments, and place them conspicuously in their houses. The 
friendship was so intimate that one of the emperor of Russia’s adjutants 
accompanied the emperor of the French when he went to Bayonne to set aside 
the whole reigning family of Spain. This adjutant, however, was the same 
Tchermtchev who was engaged in constantly travelling backwards and for- 
wards between St. Petersburg and Paris, who surrounded Napoleon, in spite of 
all his police, with a net of Russian espionage, and bnbed all the employes who 
were venal in order to obtain papers. He intrigued with ladies to elicit 
secrets from them; and finally, in 1812, he even purchased a copy of the plan 
of operations for the war, when it was too late to change it. 

Napoleon know that Austria was thinking of taking advantage of the gen- 
eral discontent and the secret associations in Germany to frustrate the plans 
of France and Russia with respect to Poland and Turkey; he was, therefore, 
very desirous of assurmg himseK once more of the Russian emperor before his 
journey to Spain. This design was a cause of great anxiety to the very num- 
erous partisans of the English and Prussian policy at the Russian court, when 
the question was raised of a conference between the two emperors in Erfurt. 
Von Schladen, the friend of the minister von Stein, therefore presented a mem- 
orial to the emperor of Russia, shortly before his departure to Erfurt on the 7th 
of September, 1808, in which Alexander was forewarned of all that would take 
place there. From this it may be seen that the emperor of Russia was con- 
tinually receiving secret counsel and warning from the enemies of the French, 
and that he played his part in Erfurt more ably than Napoleon, from whom he 
separated, as even the French writers report, with aU the outward signs of 
indescribable friendship and esteem, but inwardly fuU of distrust. Von 
Schladen says very freely to the emperor, that he had given him the advice 
laid down in his memorial, “in order that he might see through the sophisms, 
falsehoods, and deceptions which were prepared for him by Napoleon, and 
awaited him in Erfurt.” 

On his way to the' congress, the emperor visited the king and queen of 
Prussia in Konigsberg, and arrived on the 26th of September in Weimar, where 
his brother Constantine had been staying smee the ^th. On the 27th Napol- 
eon entered Erfurt, and at one o’clock drove out a distance of several miles 
from the town to meet the emperor of Russia, who was coming from Weimar. 
Our modest object does not permit us to incorporate in our prose the poetry of 
the subsequent festivities, nor in glowing language to extol the skill displayed 
by the masters of the ceremonies. That splendour enough was exhibited in 
Erfurt may be sufficiently gathered from the fact that the four vassal-kings of 
the confederation of the Rhine, thirty-four princes, twenty-four ministers of 
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state, and thirty generals, were by express command to summon up for the 
occasion everything which imagination could surest in the way of courtly 
splendour and extravagance. Talma and the Parisian company of actors had 
been sent to Erfurt, to act, as Napoleon said, before a pit of kings. TVo 
armchairs were placed for the two emperors, whilst the other rulers sat behind 
them on common chairs. We know not what truth there was in the story, 
which was at that time m every mouth, and related in aU the French works 
wntten for effect, that the emperor Alexander, whUst Talma was being 
applauded on the stage, played his own part with Napoleon in the pit in 
quite as masterly a manner. The latter, amidst applause, pronounced the 
following line: 

The friendship of a great man is a favour of the gods. 


when the emperor seized Napoleon’s hand, made a profound bow, and feel- 
ingly exclaimed: “That I have never more truly felt than at the present 
moment.” The festivities continued from the 27th of September till the 14th 
of October, and furnished to the Germans the most melancholy spectacle of 
their princes and nobles conducting themselves publicly, not only as slaves of 
Napoleon, but even as servants and flatterers of all his generals and courtiers, 

In order to flatter the emperor of Russia, Napoleon acted as if he had been 
influenced by Alexander’s application in favour of Prussia; but, in reality, 
oppressed the king and his subjects afterwards just as before. He profited 
by Alexander’s admiration and friendship to make a show of his pretended 
wilhngness to conclude a peace with England. Though he had written three 
times directly to the king of England, and had always been referred to the 
ministerj he nevertheless prevailed upon Alexander to unite with him in 
signing another letter addressed to Ring George. The result was such as 
might have been foreseen; the object, however, was attained: the letters and 
answers were printed, and officially commented upon in the journals 
The negotiations were carried on personally in Erfurt between the two 
emperors themselves, and much was agreed upon which neither the one nor 
the other intended to observe. A written treaty of alliance was besides con- 
cluded by Romanzov and Champagny, which was calculated with a view to 
a new war with Austria. The substance of the agreement consists in a closer 
alliance of the two powers against England, and the cession of Moldavia and 
Wallachia to Russia. Hitherto Napoleon had only been willing to concede 
this last point on conditions which referred to Silesia. In the fifth article of 
I the Treaty of Erfurt, which was kept stnctly secret, the two emperors agreed 
to conclude a peace with England on condition only that that country should 
acknowledge Moldavia and Wallachia as a part of the Russian Empire. Then 
follow several articles on the cession of those Turkish provinces. In the elev- 
enth article it is stated, that further negotiations were to be carried on respect- 
ing a further partition. It was agreed, too, that the treaty was to be kept 
secret for ten years. Buturlin boasts, with reason, that the emperor Alex- 
ander in Erfurt, by his Greco-Slavonian arts of deception, gained a victory 
over the Italo-Galhc talents of Napoleon; and, in fact, the very highest 
triumph is to outwit the deceiver. 

Even as early as this Napoleon is said to have thrown out the idea of a 
marnage with Catherine Pavlovna, Alexander’s sister, which inferred, of 
course, a previous separation from the empress Josephine Alexander, on his 
part, is said to have raised difficulties on the question of religion, and to have 
referred the matter to his mother, who very speedily had the princess betrothed 
to Duke Peter of Oldenburg. Moreover, the reception of the duke of Olden- 
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burg into the confederation of the Rhine was one of the results of the meeting 
in Erfurt. 

The war which broke out in April, 1809, between France and Austria, put 
the sincerity of the Russo-French alliance to a practical test. Russia complied 
with the letter of her engagements to the one belligerent power by declaring 
war against the other; but Prince Galitzin, who was to have made a powerful 
diversion in Galicia, came so late into the field and his movements were so 
dilatory that it was evident he had no desire to contribute to the success of 
his sovereign’s ally. There was no longer any show of cordiality in the 
diplomatic intercourse between France and Ri^sia; but both parties found 
it convenient for the present to dissemble their mutual alienation. By the 
Treaty of Schonbrunn, signed by vanquished Austna (October 14th, 1809), 
that power ceded, partly to France and partly to the confederation of the 
Rhine, several towns in Germany and Italy, with their dependencies, she 
was despoiled, in favour of the duchy of Warsaw, of all western Galicia md 
the city of Cracow; and surrendered to Russia a territo:^ whose population 
was estimated at 400,000 souls. The emperor of Austria, moreover, recog- 
nised the rights which Napoleon arrogated over the monarchies of the south 
of Europe, adhered to his continental system, and renounced all the countries 
comprised under the name of the Illjnian Provinces. But the house of Habs- 
burg, true to the adage, Tu, fehx A'ustna, nube, retrieved its fortunes at the 
expense of its pride, by bestowing a daughter in marriage on the conqueror, 

EENBWED WAK WITH TURKEY (1810 A.D.) 

Immediately after Alexander’s return from Erfurt orders were given to 
open negotiations with the Turks. The conference took place at Jassy; but 
it was immediately broken off after the Russian plenipotentiaries had de- 
manded, as preliminary conditions, the cession of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and the expulsion of the British minister from Constantinople. Hostilities 
were then resumed. The Russians were commanded by Prince Prosorovski, 
and after his death by Prince Bagration. With the exception of Giurgevo, all 
the fortresses attacked by them fell mto theit hands, until they encountered 
the army of the grand vizir, near Silistria, and being defeated with a loss of 
ten thousand men (September 26th), were compelled to evacuate Bulgaria. 
The grand vizir, without taking advantage of his victory, retired to winter 
quarters. 

In May, 1810, the Russian main army, under Kamenskoi, again crossed 
the Danube at Hirsova, passed through the Dobrudja, and marched straight 
against the Turkish mam army to Shumla and Varna. At the same time, 
the corps of Generals Langeron and Sacken proceeded to blockade Silistria 
and Rustchuk. The Turks could nowhere keep the field At Kavarna they 
were routed; at the storming of Bazardjik they lost ten thousand men; at 
the storming of Rasgrad three thousand. Silistria was reduced in seven days 
by Langeron. So far everything was favourable for the Russians. If they 
had added to their advantages the conquest of Rustchuk, the passes of Tir- 
nova and of Sophia towards Adrianople would have been open, the fortress of 
Shumla would have been avoided, and the main army of the enemy would have 
been manoeuvred out of it. The taking of Rustchuk, and above all the spar- 
ing of the troops, was consequently the next problem for General Kamenskoi. 
Instead of doing this, the Russians attempted to storm almost simultaneously 
the fortifications of Varna, Shumla, and Rustchuk, were repulsed from these 
three places, the defence of which was conducted by English officers, and 
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suffered so enormously, that the Turks felt themselves strong enough to come 
out from behind their intrenehments, and attack the Russian camp before 
Shumla. They failed, however, in their attempt to storm it. 

To relieve E,ustchuk,thc grand vizir sent Mukhtar Pasha with picked troops, 
by way of Tirnova, to the Danube. But if the Turks with their united forces 
were too weak to force the Russians to abandon the intrenehments before 
Shumla, they could certainly not expect with a part of their army to rout the 
enemy near Rustchuk, where he stood with his united forces between their 
separate wings. Only in case Mukhtar Pasha, who had increased his forces to 
forty thousand men, entered Wallachia at' Turna, and marched against 
Giurgevo, could the offensive have a meaning, or any influence, upon the siege 
of Rustchuk, because here it met with the weak pomt of the enemy. But to 
enter upon the offensive with an army in Wallachia, whilst the Russians stood 
before the fortresses of the Danube in Bulgaria, never came into the heads of 
the Turks. Mukhtar Pasha intrenched himself at the moutH of the Yantra 
to cover the passes of Tirnova and Sophia. On the 7th of September he was 
attacked in front, flank, and rear, held out with his best troops tiU the next 
morning, and then surrendered with five thousand men, and all his artilleiy. 
After this Sistovo and Cladova capitulated, and on the 27th of September 
Rustchuk and Giurgevo surrendered. 

The road to Adrianople was now open for the Russians, but their enormous 
losses, caused by their own folly, would have prevented their assuming the 
offensive beyond the Balkan for this year, even if the season had not been so 
far advanced. Reinforcements for the next year could not be expected, as 
Napoleon was preparing to attack Russia, and therefore they began to nego- 
tiate. Another insurrection of the janissaries interrupted these negotiations, 
but did not induce the grand vizir to profit by this opportunity, and fall with 
his whole force upon the Russians, who, at this time, were scattered over the 
country from Widdin to Sophia and thence as far as Varna. Not until Czerni 
George, in February, 1811, had placed the principality of Servia under the 
protection of Russia, did the grand vizir awake from Ins apathy in Thrace, 
and cross the Balkan, with only fifteen thousand men. He, however, pro- 
ceeded so slowly that Kamenskoi had time enough to assemble sufficient 
forces. 

They met at Lofteh on the Osma; the Turks were defeated, and lost three 
thousand men. Achmed Pasha, however, a violent and sturdy soldier, with- 
out any higher military education, led fifty thousand fresh troops to Shumla, 
and insisted upon their taking the offensive. The Russians had received no 
reinforcements, but Kutusov had taken the command. Without any , consid- 
erable losses, he concentrated his small army at Sihshia and Rustchuk, and 
abandoned Bulgaria as far as the latter place, after having rased the- for- 
tresses. In the battle before Rustchuk, on the 4th of July, the Turks were 
driven back, but on the 7th, they forced the twenty thousand Russians who 
stood on the right bank of the Danube to give up Rustchuk also, though not 
until its works had been rased. 

Instead of crossing the river from the Dobrudja, and, operating with a 
superior force upon the Russian lines of communication, the grand vizir 
allowed himself to be induced, by the retreat of Kutusov, to cross the Danube 
at Rustchuk, without a fortress in his rear. Arrived on ^he left bank with his 
•main army, a Russian flotilla barred his retreat, while Russian corps recrossed 
the Danube above and below Rustchuk, and took possession of the town (no 
longer fortified) and of the Turkish camp (September 7th). The grand vizir 
fled, but his main.army, still consisting of 2fi,000 men and 56 pieces of artillery, 
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was forced to surrender in the vicinity of Giurgevo. A few days afterwards 
Count St. Priest took Shirtov, with the whole of the Turkish flotilla on the 
Danube. Nicopoli and Widdin next surrendered, so that by the end of the 
campaign the Russians were masters of the whole right bank of the Danube 
The Servians, also, aided by a body of Russians, had wrested from the Turks 
the last fortresses they held in the principality. 

The grand vizir asked for a suspension of arms, with a view to negotiating 
a peace; but the terms now demanded by the victorious Russians were such as 
the Porte would not accede to The war was continued in 1811, but always 
to the disadvanatge of the Turks. Resolved on a last desperate effort, they 
assembled a formidable army whilst the conference at Bucharest was still 
pendipg. At last, the rupture between France and Russia changed the aspect 
of affairs, and compelled the latter power to abandon the long-coveted prey 
when it was already in its grasp. The Russian minister, Italinski, contented 
himself with requiring that the Pruth should for the future form the boundary 
between the two empires. The sultan regarded even this concession as dis- 
graceful; but the Russians carried their point by bribery, and the Treaty of 
Bucharest was concluded. Its chief provisions were these* 

Article 4. The Pruth, from the point where it enters Moldavia to its con- 
fluence with the Danube, and thence the left bank of the latter to its embou- 
chure on the Black Sea at Kilia, shall be the boundary between the two 
empires. Thus the Porte surrendered to Russia a third of Moldavia, with the 
fortresses of Khoczim and Bender, and all Bessarabia, with Ismail and Kilia. 
By the same article, the navigation of the Danube is common to the subjects 
of Russia and Turkey. The islands enclosed between the several arms of the 
river below Ismail are to remain waste. The rest of Moldavia and Wallachia 
are to be restored to the Turks in their actual condition. Article 6. The 
Asiatic frontier remains the same as it was before the war. Article 8 relates 
to the Servians, to whom the Porte grants an amnesty and some privileges, 
the interpretation of which offers a wide field for the exercise of diplomatic 
subtlety. Article 13. Russia accepts the mediation of the Porte for the con- 
clusion of a peace with Persia, where hostilities had begun anew, at the instigar 
tion of the English ambassador. 


WAR WITH NAPOLEON 

Notwithstanding all the demonstrations to the contrary made since the 
Peace of Tilsit, England, Russia, Prussia, and also Austria partially, always 
continued to maintain a certain mutual understandmg, which was, however, 
kept very secret, and somewhat resembled a conspiracy. The most distin- 
guished statesmen both in Russia and Prussia felt how unnatural was an alli- 
anee between Napoleon, Alexander, and Frederick WUliam III, and directed 
attention to the subject. This was also done on the part of England, and it is 
certain that the emperor Alexander, as early as the meeting in Erfurt in 1808, 
expressed his doubts respecting the duration of his alliance with France. The 
conduct of Russia in the campaign against Austria, in 1809, first shook Napo- 
leon’s confidence in his ally. Mutual complaints and recriminations ensued; 
but neither party thought it advisable to give any prominence to their dis- 
union, and Napoleon, even when he had entered, through Thugut, upon the 
subject of an Austrian marriage, still continued to carry on negotiations for an 
alliance with a Russian princess , 

The enlargement of the territory of the duchy of Warsaw, extorted by 
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Napoleon at the Peace of Schdnbrunn, at length led to an exchange of diplo- 
matic notes, which tended strongly to a war. The Poles naturally expected 
from Napoleon and his advisers that he would in some way give new life and 
currency to the name of Poland; against this the emperor of Russia earnestly 
protested. The whole of the diplomatic correspondence between Russia and 
Prance in the years 1810 and 1811 turns upon the use of the words Poles and 
Polish, although Russia had again obtained by the Peace of Schonbrunn a 
portion of Austrian Poland, as it had previously obtained a part of Prussian 
Poland by the Peace of Tilsit. Seeing that the whole of western Galicia, 
Zamoisk, and Cracow had been united to the duchy of Warsaw by the Peace of 
Schonbrunn, Russia called upon the emperor of the French to bind himself 
expressly by treaty not to revive the names of Pole and kingdom of Polapd. 

Before the end of 1809 many notes were exchanged concerning this point, 
apparently so insignificant, but in reality so important for the peace and 
safety of the Russian Empire. Napoleon agreed to give the assurance so 
earnestly desired by Alexander, and Caulaincourt, the French ambassador m 
St. Petersburg, signed a regular concession of the Russian demand in January, 
1810. By the first two articles of this agreement it was laid down that the 
word Poland, or Polish, was not to be used when any reference was made to 
the enlargement of the duchy of Warsaw. By the third article the two 
emperors bound themselves not to revive or renew any of the old Polish orders. 
In the fifth, the emperor of the French agreed not further to enlarge the duchy 
of Warsaw by the addition of provinces or cities belonging to the former state 
of Poland 

This agreement, signed by Caulaincourt, still required the confirmation 
of the emperor of the French: and Napoleon had given instructions to his 
ambassador only to agree to such an arrangement on condition that the agree- 
ment was drawn up in the usual diplomatic manner: that is to say, in employ- 
ing words and phrases so chosen as to be capable of any subsequent interpre- 
tation which may best suit the parties. This was not done. The articles 
were very brief, the language so clear and definite as to be incapable of mistake 
or misrepresentation. Without directly refusing his sanction to the treaty, 
Napoleon required that it should be couched in different language, and caused 
a new draft of it to be presented in St Petersburg. The Russians saw at once 
through his purpose, and Alexander expressed his displeasure in terms which 
plainly indicated to the French ambassador his belief that Napoleon was really 
meditating some hostile measures against him, and was only seeking to gam 
time by the treaty. 

This occurred in February, 1810, in the following months both Romanzov 
and Caulaincourt took the greatest possible pains to bring the question to a 
favourable issue, and negotiations continued to be carried on respecting this 
subject till September. They could not agree; and after September there 
was no more talk of the treaty, much less of its alteration. The relation 
between the two emperors had undergone a complete change in the course of 
the year. 

The cupidity of Russia, far from being glutted by the possession of Fm- 
land, great part of Prussian and Austrian Poland, Moldavia, and Bessarabia, 
still craved for more. Napoleon was, however, little inclined to concede 
Constantinople and the Mediterranean to his Russian ally (to whose empire 
he assigned the Danube as a boundary), or to put it in possession of the duchy 
of Warsaw. The Austrian marriage, which was effected in 1809, naturally 
led Russia to conclude that she would no longer be permitted to aggrandise 
herself at the expense of Austria, and Alexander, seeing that nothing more 
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was'to be gained by complaisance to France, consequently assumed a threaten- 
ing posture, and condescended to listen to the complaints of his agricultural 
and mercantile subjects. No Russian vessel durst venture out to sea, and a 
Russian fleet had been seized by the British in the harbours of Lisbon. At 
Riga lay immense stores of grain in want of a foreign market. On the 31st of 
December, 1810, Alexander published a fresh tariff permitting the importation 
of colonial products under a neutral flag (several hundred English ships 
arrived under the American flag), and prohibiting the importation of French 
manufactured goods. Not many weeks previously, on the 13th of December, 
Napoleon had annexed Oldenberg to France. The duke, Peter, was nearly 
related to the emperor of Russia, and Napoleon, notwithstanding his declared 
readiness to grant a compensation, refused to allow it to consist of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, and proposed a duchy of Erfurt, as yet uncreated, which 
Russia scornfully rejected. 

The alliance between Russia, Sweden, and England was now speedily con- 
cluded. Sweden, which had vainly demanded from Napoleon the possession 
of Norway and a large supply of money, assumed a tone of indignation, threw 
open her harbours to the Bntish merchantmen, and so openly carried on a 
contraband trade in Pomerania, that Napoleon, in order to maintain the con- 
tinental system, was constrained to garrison Swedish Pomerania and Rugen 
and to disarm the Swedish inhabitants Bernadette, upon this, ranged him- 
self entirely on the side of his opponents, without, however, coming to an open 
rupture, for which he awaited a declaration on the part of Russia The 
expressions made use of by Napoleon on the birth of the king of Rome at 
length filled up the measure of provocation. Intoxicated with success, he 
boasted, in an address to the mercantile classes, that he would, in despite of 
Russia, maintain the continental system, for he was lord over the whole of 
continental Europe ; and that if Alexander had not concluded a treaty with him 
at Tilsit, he would have compelled him to do so at St Petersburg. The pride 
of the haughty Russian was deeply wounded, and a rupture was nigh at hand. 

Russia had, meanwhile, anticipated Napoleon in making preparations 
for war. As early as 1811, a great Russian army stood ready for the invasion 
of Poland, and might, as there were at that time but few French troops in 
Germany, easily have advanced as far as the Elbe. It remained, however, 
in a state of inactivity. Napoleon instantly prepared for war and fortified 
Dantzic. His continual proposals of peace, ever unsatisfactory to the ambition 
of the czar, remaining at length unanswered, he declared war.* 

But, to get within reach of Russia, it was necessary for Napoleon to pass 
beyond Austria., to cross Prussia, and to conciliate Sweden and Turkey; an 
offensive alliance with these four powers was therefore indispensable. Aus- 
tria was subject to the ascendency of Napoleon, and Prussia to his arms to 
them, therefore, he had only to declare his intentions; Austria voluntarily 
and eagerly entered into his plans, and Prussia he easily prevailed on to join 
him. 

Austria, however, did not act blindly. Situated between the two giant 
powers of the north and the west, she was not displeased to see them at war: 
she looked to their mutually weakening each other, and to the increase of her 
own strength by their exhaustion. On the 14th of March, 1812, she promised 
France thirty thousand men, but she prepared prudent secret instructions for 
them. She obtained a vague promise of aSn increase of territory as an indem- 
,nity for her share of the expenses of the war, and the possession of Galicia 
was guaranteed to her. She admitted, however, the future possibility of a 
cession of part of that province to the kingdom of Poland, but in exchange for 
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that she would have received the Ill 3 riiaii Provinces. The sixth article of the 
secret treaty establishes this fact. 

The success of the war, therefore, in no degree depended on the cession of 
Galicia, or the difficulties arising from the Austrian jealousy respecting that 
possession. I^poleon consequently might, on his entrance into Vilna, have 
publicly proclaimed the liberation of the whole of Poland, instead of betraying 
the expectations of her peojile, confounding and rendering them indifferent 
by expressions of doubtful import. TMs was one of those decisive issues 
which occur in politics as well as in war, and which determine the future. 
No consideration ought to have made Napoleon swerve from his purpose. 
But whether it was that he reckoned too much on the ascendency of his genius, 
or the strength of his army and the weakness of Alexander; or that, consid- 
ering what he left behind him, he felt it too dangerous to carry on so distant a 
war slowly and methodically; or whether, as we shall presently be told by 
himself, he had doubts of the success of his undertaking, certain it is that he 
either neglected or could not yet venture to proclaim the liberation of that 
country whose freedom he had come to restore. Yet he had sent an ambassa- 
dor to her diet; and when this inconsistency was remarked to him he replied 
that that nomination was an act of war, which only bound him during the 
war, while by his words he would be bound both in war and peace. Thus it 
was that he made no other answer to the enthusiasm of the Lithuanians than 
evasive expressions, at the very time he was following up his attack on Alex- 
ander to the very capital of his empire. 

He even neglected to clear the southern Polish provinces of the feeble 
hostile armies which kept the patriotism of their inhabitants in check, and to 
secure, by strongly organising their insurrection, a solid basis of operation. 
Accustomed to short methods and to rapid attacks, he wished to do as he had 
done before, in spite of the difference of places and circumstances; for such is 
the weakness of man that he is always led by imitation, either of others or of 
himself, which in the latter case is habit, for habit is nothing more than the 
imitation of one’s self. Accordingly, it is by their strongest side that great 
men are often undone!^ 

Napoleon Invades Russia (ISIS A.D.) 

On the 24th of June, 1812, Napoleon crossed the Niemen, the Russian fron- 
tier, not far from Kovno. The season was already too far advanced. It may 
be that, deceived by the mildness of the wmter of 1806 to 1807, he imagined 
it possible to protract the campaign without peril to himself until the winter 
months. No enemy appeared to’ oppose his progress. Barclay de ToUy, the 
Russian commander-in-chief, pursued the system followed by the Scythians 
against Dairus, and perpetually retiring before the enemy gradually drew him 
deep into the dreary and deserted steppes. This plan originated with Scham- 
horst, by whom General Lieven was aldvised not to hazard an engagement 
until the winter, and to turn a deaf ear to every proposal of peace. General 
Lieven, on reachmg Barclay’s headquarters, took into his confidence Colonel 
Toll, a German, Barclay’s right hand, and Lieutenant-Colonel Clausewitz, 
also a German, afterwards noted for his strategical works. 

General Pfiil, another German, at that time high in the emperor’s confi- 
dence, and almost all the Russian generals opposed Schamhorst’s plan, and 
continued to advance with a view of giving battle: but on Napoleon’s appear- 
ance at the head of an army greatly' their superior in number, before the 
Russians had been able to concentrate Iheir forces, they were naturally com- 
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pelled to retire before Mm; and, on the prevention, for some weeks, of the 
junction of a newly levied Russian army imder Prince Bagration with the 
forces under Barclay, owing to the rapidity of Napoleon’s advance, Scham- 
horst’s plan was adopted as the only one feasible 

Whilst the French were advancmg, a warm and tedious_ discussion was 
carried on so long in the imperial Russian council of war at Vilna, whether to 
defend that city, or adopt the plan of Barclay de Tolly, the mmister of war 
and commander-in-chief, that they were at length obhged to march pre- 
cipitately to the Dvina with the sacrifice of considerable stores, and to take 
possession of a fortified camp which had been established at Drissa. As late 
as the 27th the emperor Alexander and the whole of his splendid staff and 
court were assembled at a ball, at the castle of Zacrest, near Vilna, belonging 
to General Bennigsen, so that the French found everything on the_28th just 
as it had been prepared for the reception of the emperor of Russia They 
plundered the castle, and carried off the furniture as booty; the Russians 
were even obliged to leave behind them considerable quantities of ammuni- 
tion and provisions. 

In this way the line of the Russian defences was broken through; and 
even a portion of their army under Platov and Bagration would have been 
cut off, had the king of Westphalia obeyed the commands of his brother with 
the necessary rapidity. The difficulties of carrying on war in such an inhos- 
pitable country as Lithuania and Russia became apparent even at Vilna; the 
carriages and wagons fell behind, the cannon were obliged to be left, discipline 
became relaxed, above ten thousand horses had already fallen, and their car- 
cases poisoned the air. General Balakov could scarcely be considered serious 
in the proposals which he then made for peace in the name of the emperor of 
Russia, because the Russi^ required as a preliminary to all negotiation that 
the French army should firat retire behind the Niemen. The mission of a gen- 
eral, who had been minister of police, and had therefore had great experience 
in obtaining information, had no doubt a very different object in view from 
that of makmg peace at such a moment. 

Napoleon, in the hope of overtaking the Russians, and of compelling them 
to give battle, pushed onwards by forced marches; the supplies were unable 
to follow, and numbers of the men and horses sank from exhaustion, owing to 
over-fatigue, heat, and hunger. On the arrival of Napoleon in Witepsk, of 
Schwarzenberg in Volhinia, of the Prussians before Riga, the army might have 
halted, reconquered Poland, have been organised, the men put into winter 
quarters, the army have again taken the field early in the spring, and the 
^ conquest of Russia have been slowly but surely completed. But Napoleon 
' had resolved upon terminatmg the war in one rapid campaign, upon defeating 
the Russians, seizing their metropolis, and dictating terms of peace. He 
incessantly pursued his retreating opponent, whose footsteps were marked 
by the flames of the cities and villages and by the devastated country to their 
rear. The first serious opposition was made at Smolensk, whence the Rus- 
sians, however, speedily retreated after setting the city on fire. On the same 
day, the Bavarians, who had diverged to one side durmg their advance, had 
a furious encounter at Polotsk with a body of Russian troops under Witt- 
genstein. The Bavarians remained stationary in this part of the country for 
the purpose of watchmg the movements of that general, whilst Napoleon, 
careless of the peril with which he was threatened by the approach of winter 
and by the multitude of enemies gathered to his rear, advanced with the main 
body of the grand army from Smolensk across the wasted country upon 
Moscow, the ancient metropolis of the Russian empire. 
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Russia, at that time engaged in a war with Turkey, whose frontiers were 
watched by an immense army under Kutusov, used her utmost efforts, in 
which she was aided by England, to conciliate the Porte in order to turn the 
whole of her forces agamst Napoleon. By a master-stroke of political intrigue, 
the Porte was made to conclude a disadvantageous peace at Bucharest on the 
28th of May, as we have already related. A Russian army under Tchitchakov 
was now enabled to drive the Austrians out of Volhinia, whilst a considerable 
force under Kutusov joined Barclay. Buturlin, the Russian historian of the 

war, states that the national troops opposed to the invaders numbered 217,000 
in the first line, and 35,000 m the second. Chambray, whose details are very 
minute, after deducting the men in hospital, gives the number of those present 
under arms as 235,000 of the regular army, without reckoning the garrisons 
of Riga, etc. This computation exceeds that of Buturlin, under the same 
circumstances, by 17,000. M. de Fezensac allows 230,000 for the total of 
the two armies of Barclay de Tolly and Bagration, but adds the army of 
Tormassov on their extreme left, 68,000, and that defending Courland, on the 
extreme right, 34,000, to make up the Russian total of 330,000 men. 

Had the Russians at this time hazarded an engagement, their defeat was 
certain. Moscow could not have been saved. Barclay consequently resolved 
not to come to an engagement, but to husband his forces and to attack the 
French during the winter. The intended surrender of Moscow without a blow 

was, nevertheless, deeply resented as a national disgrace; the army and the 
people raised a clamour. Kutuzov, though immeasurably inferior to Barclay, 
was nominated commander-in-chief, took up a position on the little river 
Moskva near Borodino, about two days’ journey from Moscow. A bloody 
engagement took place there on the 7th of September, in which Napoleon, in- 
order to spare his guards, neglected to follow up his advantage with his usual 
energy, and allowed the defeated Russians, whom he might have totally anni- 
hilated, to escape. Napoleon triumphed; but at what a price! — after a 
fearful struggle, in which he lost forty thousand men in killed and wounded, 
the latter of whom perished, almost to a man, owing to want and neglect.*! 


The Abandonment of Moscow 

On his birthday, which was the 30th of August (11th of September of the 
Russian calendar), the emperor Alexander received a report from Prince 
Kontonzov of the battle that had taken place at Borodino on the 26th of 
August, and which as the commander-in-chief wrote, “had terminated by 
the enemy not gaming a single step of territorjr in spite of their superior 
forces ” To this Kutuzov added that after having spent the night on the 
field of battle, he had, in view of the enormous losses sustained by the army, 
retreated to Mozhaisk. The losses on either side amounted to forty thousand 
men. As Ermolov very justly expressed it, “ the French army was dashed to 
pieces against the Russian.” Although the emperor Alexander was not led 
into any error as to the real signification of the battle of Borodino, yet wishing 
to maintain the hopes of the nation as to the successful termmation of the 
struggle with Napoleon and their confidence in Kutuzov, he accepted the 
report of the conflict of the 26th of August as the announcement of a victory. 
Prince Kutuzov was created general field-marshal and granted a sum of 100,000 
rubles. Barclay de Tolly was rewarded with the order of St. George of the 
second class, and the mortally wounded Prince Bagration with a sum of 50,000. 
rubles. Fourteen generals received the order of St. George of the third class. 
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and all the privates who had taken part in the battle were given five rubles 
each. 

Prince Kutuzov’s despatch of the 27th of August to the emperor Alexander 
was road by Prince Gortchakov at the Nevski monastery before a thanksgiving 
service which took place in the presence of their majesties, and was printed in 
the Northern Post But the following lines were omitted from the report 
“Your imperial majesty will deign to agree that after a most sanguinary 
battle, which lasted fifteen hours, our army and that of the enemy could not 
fail to be m disorder. Moreover, through the losses sustained this day the 
position has naturally become incompatible with the depleted number of our 
troops — therefore, all our aims being directed to the destruction of the French 
army, I have come to the decision to faU back six versts, that is, beyond 
Mozhaisk.” 

A moment of anxious expectation approached in St. Petersburg. Mean- 
while Kutuzov, retreating step by step, led the army to Moscow, and on the 
1st of September he assembled a council of war at the village of Filiakh. 
There was decided the fate of the first capital of the empire. After prolonged 
debates Kutuzov concluded the conference by saying: “I know that I shall 
have to pay the damage, but I sacrifice myself for the good of my coimtry. 
'I give the order to retreat.” 

It was already towards nightfall when Rostoptchin received the following 
letter from Kutuzov “ The fact that the enemy has divided his columns upon 
Zvenigorod and Borovsk, together with the disadvantageous position now 
occupied by our troops, oblige me to my sorrow to abandon Moscow. The 
army is marching on the route to Riazan.” It was thus that Rostoptchin 
received the first defimte information of Kutuzov’s intention to leave Moscow 
a few hours before the French were in sight of the capital; under these cir- 
cumstances the Moscow commander-in-chief did all that was possible on his 
side and took all measures for setting the town on fire at the approach of the 
army. Rostoptchin departed unhindered in a droshky by the back gates. 

When on the 2nd of September Napoleon reached the Dragomilovski 
barriers, he expected to find there a deputation, begging that the city 
might be spared, but instead of that he received the news that Moscow had 
been abandoned by its inhabitants. “Moscow deserted' What an improba- 
ble event! We must make sure of it. Go and bring the boyars to me,” said 
he to Count Darn, whom he sent into the town. Instead of the boyars a few 
foreigners were collected who confirmed the news that Moscow had been 
abandoned by nearly all its inhabitants. Having passed the night on the out- 
skirts of the city, on the mormng of the 3rd of September Napoleon trans- 
ferred his headquarters to the Kremlin. But here a still more unexpected 
occurrence awaited him. The fires, which had already commenced the eve, 
had not ceased burning; and on the night between the 3rd and the 4th of 
September the flames, (Mven along by a strong wind, had enveloped the greater 
part of the town. At midday the flames reached the Kremlin, and Napoleon 
was forced to seek a refuge in the PetrOvski palace, where he remained until the 
6th of September, when the fire began to abate* Nine tenths of the city 
became the prey of the flames, and pillage completed the calamities that over- 
took: the inhabitants who had remained in it. 

It was only on the 7th of September that the emperor Alexander received 
through laroslav a short despatch from Count Rostoptchin to the effect that 
Kutuzov had decided to abandon Moscow. The next day, the 8th of Septem- 

H, * Gassing from the Kremlin bn Moscow in jBiames, Napoleon said, Tins forebodes the 
greatest calamity for us Journal du Mariehal CaaUllane^ Paris> 1896. 
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ber, the fatal news of Napoleon’s occupation of the capital of the empire was 
confirmed by a despatch from the field-marshal dated the 4th of September 
and brought in by Colonel Michaud. Kutuzov wrote from the village of Jihn 
(on the march to the Borovsk bridge) as follows- 

“ After the battle of the 26th of August, which in spite of so much blood- 
shed resulted in a victory for our side, I was obliged to abandon the position 
near Borodino for reasons of which I had the honour to inform your imperial 
majesty The army was completely exhausted after the combat. In this 
condition we drew nearer to Moscow, having daily greatly to do with the 
advance guard of the enemy; besides this there was no near prospect of a posi- 
tion presenting itself from which I could successfully engage the enemy. The 
troops which we had hoped to join could not yet come; the enemy had set 
two fresh column, one upon the Borovsk route and the other on the Zven- 
igorod route,_striving to act upon my rear from Moscow: therefore I could not 
venture to risk a battle, the disadvantages of- which might have as conse- 
quences not only the destruction of the army but the most sanguinary losses 
and the conversion of Moscow itself to ashes. / 

“ In this most uncertain position, after taking counsel with our first gen- 
erals, of whom some were of contrary opinion, I was forced to decide to allow 
the enemy to enter Moscow, whence aU the treasures, the arsenal, and nearly 
all property belonging to the state or private individuals had been removed, 
and in which hardly a single inhabitant remained. I venture most humbly to 
submit to your most gracious majesty that the entry of the enemy into Mos- 
cow is not the subjection of Russia; On the contrary, I am now moving with 
the aimy on the route to Tula, which will place me m a position to avail myself 
of the help abundantly prepared in our governments. Although I do' not 
deny that the occupation of the capital is a most painful wound, yet I could 
not waver in my decision 

“ I am now entering upon op'eraiions with all the strength of the line, by 
means of which, beginning with the Tula and Kaluga routes, my detachments 
will cut off the whole line of the enemy, stretching from Smolensk to Moscow, 
and thus avert any assistance which the enemy’s army might possibly receive 
from its rear; by turning the attention of the enemy upon us, I hope to force 
him to leave Moscow and change the whole line of his operations. I have 
enjoined General Winzengerode to hold himself on the Tver route, having 
meanwhile a regiment of Cossacks on the laroslav route in order to protect 
the inhabitants against attacks from the enemy’s detachments. Having now 
assembled my forces at no great distance from Moscow I can await the enemy 
with a firm front, and as long as the army of your imperial iriajesty is whole 
and animated by its known braveiy and our zeal, the yet retrievable loss of 
Moscow cannot be regarded as the loss of the fatherland. Besides this, your 
imperial majesty will graciously deign to agree that these consequences are 
mdivisibly connected with the loss of Smolensk and with the condition of 
complete disorder m which I found the troops.” 

This despatch from Prince Kutuzov was printed in the Northern Post of 
the 18th of September, with the exception of the concluding words of the 
report: “and with the condition of complete disorder in which I found the 
troops.” The sorrowful news brought by Colonel Michaud did not, however, 
shako the emperor Alexander in his decision to continue the war and not to 
enter mto negotiations with the enemy. When he had finished listening to 
Michaud’s report, he turned to him with the following memorable words- 
“ Go back to the army, and tell our brave soldiers, tell all my faithful subjects, 
wherever you pass by, that even if I have not one soldier left, I will put myself 
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at the head of my dear nobles, of my good peasants, and will thus employ the 
last resources of my empire; it offers more to me than my enemies think for, 
but if ever it were written in the decrees of divine providence that my dynasty 
should cease to reign upon the throne of my ancestors, then, after having 
exhausted every means in my power, I would let my beard grow and go to eat 
potatoes with the last of my peasants, rather than sign the shame of my 
country and of my beloved people whose sacrifices I know how to prize. 
Napoleon or I — I or he; for he and I can no longer reign together. I have 
learned to know him; he will no longer deceive me.” 

“The loss of Moscow,” wrote Alexander to the crown prince of Sweden 
on the 19th of September, “gives me at least the opportunity of presenting 
to the whole of Europe the greatest proof I can offer of my perseverance in 
continuing the struggle against her oppressor, for after such a wound all the 
rest are but scratches. Npw more than ever I and the nation at the head of 
which I have the honour to be, are decided to persevere. We should rather 
be buried beneath the ruins of the empire than make terms with the modern 
Attila.” , 

The letter that Napoleon addressed to the emperor from Moscow, dated 
the 8th of September, in which he disclaimed the responsibility of the burning 
of the capital, was left unanswered. In informing the crown prince of it, the 
emperor Alexander added: “It contains, however, nothing but bragging.” 


The Retreat of the Grand Army 

At length the sorrowful days which the emperor Alexander had lived 
^rough passed by, and the hope of better things in the future manifested 
itself. On the 15th of October Colonel Michaud arrived in St. Petersburg 
from the army, for the second time; but on this occasion he was the bearer 
of the joyful intelligence of the victory of Tarontin, which had taken place 
on the 6th of October. The envoy also informed the emperor of the army’s 
desire that he should take the command of it in person. The emperor replied 
as follows: 

“ All men are ambitious, and I frankly acknowledge that I am no less 
ambitious than others; were I to listen to this feeling alone, I should get into 
a carriage with you and set off to the army. Taking into consideration the 
disadvantageous position into which we have induced the enemy, the excel- 
lent spirit by which the army is animated, the inexhaustible resources of the 
empire, the numerous troops in reserve, which I have lying in readiness, and 
the orders that I have despatched to the army of Moldavia — I feel undoubt- 
ingly sure that the victory must be inahenably ours, and that it only remains 
for us, as you say, to gather the laurels. I know that if I were with the army 
all the glory would be attributed to me, and that I should occupy a place in 
history; but when I think how little experience I have in the art of war in 
comparison with my adversary, and that in spite of my good will I might make 
a mistake, through which the precious blood of my children might be shed, 
then setting aside my ambition, I am ready willingly to sacrifice my glory '■ 
for the good of the army. Let those gather the laurels who are worthier of 
them than I; go back to headquarters, congratulate Prince Michael Lariono- 
vitch with his victory, and tell him to drive the enemy out of Russia and then 
I will come to meet him and will lead him triumphantly into the capital.” 

At that time the fate of the grande armAe was already definitively decided. 
Having lost all hope of the peace he so desired, Napoleon began to prepare 
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for retreat. The defeat of his vanguard at Tarontin on the 6th of October 
hastened the departure of the French from Moscow; it began in the evening 
of the same day. Napoleon’s intention was first to move along the old 
Kaluga road, to join Murat’s vanguard, and then go on to the new Kaluga 
road; the emperor thus hoped to go round the Russian army and open a 
free access for himself to Kaluga. Rut the partisan Seslavin, who had boldly 
made his way through on to the Borovsk route discovered Napoleon’s move- 
ments. Standing behind a tree m the road, he saw the carriage in which was 
the emperor himself, surrounded by his marshals and his guards. Not satis- 
fied with this exploit, Seslavin besides caught a non-commissioned officer of 
the Old Guard, who had got separated from the others in the thickness of the 
wood, bound him, and throwing him across his saddle, galloped off with him. 

The intelligence obtained by Seslavin had for consequences the immediate 
move of Dokhtorov’s corps to Malo-Iaroslavetz; at the same time Kutuzov 
decided to follow from Tarontin with the whole army, and these arrangements 
led, on the 12th of October, to the battle near Malo-Iaroslavetz. The town 
passed from the hands of one side to the other eight times, and although 
after a conflict of eighteen hours it was finally given up to the French, yet 
Kutuzov succeeded in opportunely concentrating the whole army to the 
south of it, at a distance of two and one-half versts. 

Here, as Segur justly remarks, was stopped the conquest of the universe, 
here vanished the fruits of twenty years of victory and began the destruction 
of all that Napoleon had hoped to create. The author of this success, Se- 
slavia, writes: “The enemy was forestalled at Malo-Iaroslavetzj the French 
were exterminated, Russia was saved, Europe set free, and universal peace 
established: such are the consequences of this great discovery.” 

The field-marshal had now to decide the question whether a general 
battle should be attempted for the annihilation of the French army, or 
whether endeavours should be made to attain this object by more cautious 
means. The leader stopped at the latter decision. “ It will all fall through 
without me,” said Kutuzov, in reply to the impatient partisans of decisive 
action. He expressed his idea more definitely on this occasion to the Eng lish 
general Wilson, who was then at the Russian headquarters: “I prefer to 
build a ‘ golden bridge,’ as you call it, for my adversary, than to put myself 
in such a position that I might receive a ‘ blow on the neck ’ from him. 
Besides this, I again repeat to you what I have already several times told you 
— lam not at all sure that the complete annihilation of the emperor Napo- 
leon and his army would be such a great benefit to the universe. His inher- 
itance would give the continent not to Russia or any other power, but to that 

E ower which now already rules the seas; and then her predominanoe would 
e unbearable.” Wilson replied: “Do what you ought, come what may.” 
The Russian army began to depart on the night between the 13th and 14th 
of October for Detchina.? 


Napoleon on the Road to Smolensk 

When, on the 14th of October, Kutuzov and his army approached De- 
tchina, Napoleon turned again from Gorodni in the direction of Malo-Iaro- 
slavetz. Half-way there, a report was brought to him which announced that 
the Russian out-posts had quitted this latter town. Napoleon stopped, and, 
seating himself near a fire which had been lighted in the open : “ What design,” 
he said, “ had Kutuzov in abandoning Malo-Iaroslavetz ? ” He was silent for a 
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moment and then added: “ He wants to stop our road to the south.” And, 
determined as he was not to fight, Napoleon ordered the army to return 
along the Smolensk road, preferring to contend with want of provisions 
rather than find hunself on the other track, under the necessity of using force 
in order to pursue the direction he had intended to take when he quitted 
Moscow. Thus the whole plan of campaign was thwarted and the fortune 
of Napoleon compromised. From Malo-Iaroslavetz to Waterloo Napoleon’s 
career presents nothing but a senes of defeats, rarely interrupted by a few 
victories. It was in profound silence and with dejection painted on every 
visage that the French army, as though under the presentiment of its fatal 
destiny, retraced the way to Smolensk. Napoleon marched pensive in the 
midst of his downcast regiments, reckoning with Marshal Berthier the enor- 
mous distances to be traversed and 'the time it must take him to reach Smo- 
lensk and Minsk, the only towns on the Vilna road where food and ammuni- 
tion had been prepared. 

Kutuzov, learning on the 14th of October that Napoleon had left Malo- 
Iaroslavetz, immediately advanced his army on the Miadm road in the 
direction of some linen factories, and detached Platov with fifteen Cossack 
regiments and some flying squadrons, that they might inform him of Napo- 
leon’s movements The next day he received from these squadrons the 
assurance that the latter was indeed effecting his retreat by the Smolensk 
route. Thus the nianceuvres of Kutuzov were crowned with complete suc- 
cess. Thus it happened that just two months after the 17th of August, the 
day on which he had assumed command of the armies, the conqueror’s 
eagles were flying with all speed towards the place whence they had taken 
flight. The movement carried out on the enemy’s left flank as far as Malo- 
Iaroslavetz, and thence to the linen factories, disconcerted all Napoleon’s 
plans, closed to him the road to Kaluga and lukhnov, and forced him to 
follow a route which two months before had been ruined from end to end, 
and which led across deserts that Napoleon seemed to have prepared for 
himself. The enemy’s army, which still amounted to one hundred thousand 
men, continued to bear a threatening aspect, but the want of provisions and 
the attacks it had to repulse must diminish its forces and hasten its disorga- 
nisation. Hunger, like a gnawing worm, was exhausting the enemy, while 
Russian steel completed his destruction. The nearest French magazines were 
at Smolensk, eight, hundred versts away. To cross this distance with the 
little food he possessed, to suffer an immense loss, and, in addition, to be con- 
tinually exposed to attacks — such were the exploits now before Napoleon 
and such was the position in which Kutuzov had placed him. 

The question was : How is Napoleon to be pursued? What direction shall 
the army take in order to derive aU the advantage possible from the retreat 
of the French? To follow the enemy’s steps in columns was impossible with- 
out exposing the army to the pangs of hunger. “ I think,” said Kutuzov, 
“ that I shall do Napoleon most harm by marching parallel with him and act- 
ing on the way according to the movements he may execute.” This happy 
idea seemed to be a basis for, the manoeuvres which Kutuzov subsequently 
effected. He gave orders to the army to march on Viazmabi Kussov, Suleika, 
Dubrova, and Bikov; to Miloradovitch to direct his wS,y, with two corps of 
infantry and two of cavalry, between the army and the route to Smolensk, and 
to approach this route in the neighbourhood of Gzhatsk, and then, proceeding 
in the direction of Viazma, along the same road, to take advantage of every 
favourable opportunity of attacking the enemy; to Platov, who had been rein- 
forced by Paskevitch’s division, to follow the French in the rear; and finally 
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to the guerilla corps to fall on the enemy’s columns in front and in flank. In 
ordering these dispositions Kutuzov addressed the following order of the day 
to the army: “ Napoleon, who thought only of ardently pursuing a war which 
has become national, without foreseeing that it might in one moment anni- 
hilate his whole army, now finding in every inhabitant a soldier ready to 
repulse _his perfidious seductions, and seeing the firm resolution of the whole 
population to present, if need be, their breasts to the sword directed against 
their beloved country — Napoleon, in fine, after having attained the object 
of his vain and foolhardy thoughts, namely that of shaking all Russia by 
rendering himself master of Moscow, has suddenly made up his mmd to beat 
a retreat. We are at this moment in pursuit of him, whilst other Russian 
armies occupy Lithuania anew and are ready to act in concert with us to 
complete the ruin of the enemy who has ventured to menace Russia. In his 
flight he abandons his caissons, blows up his projectiles, and covers the ground 
with tho treasures carried off from our churches. Already Napoleon hears 
murmurs raised by all ranks of his army; already hunger is making itself 
felt, while desertion and disorder of every kind are manifested amongst the 
soldiers. Already the voice of our august monarch rings out, crying to us, 
‘ Extinguish the fire of Moscow in the blood of the enemy. Warriors, let us 
accomplish that task, and Russia will be content with us — a solid peace will 
be again established within the circle of her immense frontiers! Brave sold- 
iers of Russia, God will aid us in so righteous an achievement! ” 

Immediately, as Kutuzov had ordered, a general movement of the army 
began in the enemy’s rear. The French left on the road sick, wounded — all 
this might delay the march of the retiring troops. The cavalry began no 
longer to show themselves in the rearguard. For lack of food and shoeing 
the horses became so enfeebled that the cavalry were outdistanced by the 
infantry, who continued to hasten their retreat. Speed was the enemy’s 
only means of escaping from the deserts in which no nourishment could be 
procured, and of reaching the Dnieper, where the French counted on finding 
some corn magazines, and formmg a junction with the corps of Victor and St. 
Cyr and the battalions on the marcn, the various columns which were there 
at the moment, the dep6ts, and a great number of soldiers who had fallen off 
from the army and were following it. Convinced of the necessity of hurrying 
their steps, all, from the marshals down to the meanest soldiers, went forward 
at full speed. 

But the temperature grew daily more rigorous. The cold wind of autumn 
rendered bivouacs msupportable to the enemy, and drove him thence in the 
morning long before daybreak. He struck camp in the darkness, and lighted 
his way along the road by means of lanterns. Each corps tried to pass the 
other. The passage of the nvers, on rafts or bridges, was made in the great- 
est disorder, and the baggage accumulated so as to arrest the movements of 
the army. The provisions which the soldiers had laid m at Moscow, and 
which they carried on their backs, were quickly consumed, and they began 
to eat horseflesh. The prices of food and of warm clothes and footgear 
became exorbitant. To stray from the road for the purpose of procurmg 
food was an impossibility, for the Cossacks who were prowhng right and left 
killed or made prisoners all who fell into their hands. The peasants from the 
villages Ordering on the route, dressed in cloaks, shakos, plumed helmets, 
and steel cuirasses which they had taken from the French, often jomed the 
Don Cossacks or Miloradovitch’s advance guard. Some were armed with 
scythes, others with thick, iron-shod staves, or halberds, and a few carried 
firearms. They came out of the forests m .vrhiqh they had taken, refuge with 
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their families, greeted the Russian army on its appearance, congratulated it 
on the flight of the enemy, and by way of farewelfe_ to the latter took a just 
vengeance upon it. With the enemy the fear of falling into the hands of the 
Cossacks and peasants tnumphed over the sense of hunger and deterred them 
from plundering. The French began to throw away their arms. The first 
to set the example were the regiments of light cavalry, to whom infantry 
muskets had been distributed at Moscow The regiments being mixed 
together, they shook off all discipline. The disarmed men were at first few 
in number, and as they trailed along in the wake of the army they agglome- 
rated them like snowballs. 

The sick and those overcome by fatigue were abandoned on the road 
without the least pity. In fear of losing their flags the leaders of regiments 
removed them from their staves and gave them in keeping to the strongest 
and most tried soldiers, who hid them in their haversacks or under their uni- 
forms, or wrapped them round their bodies. When Napoleon had passed 
Gzhatsk, he no longer rode on horseback in the midst of his troops, but drove 
in a carriage, wrappped himself in a green velvet cloak Imed with sable furs, 
and put on warm boots and a fur cap. 

The Battle of Viazma; Smolensk is Found Evacuaied 

The retreat was performed so rapidly, that Miloradovitch could not begin 
the pursuit of the enemy till he had arrived at Viazma. On the 22nd of 
October, he attacked the French near this town and beat them. Three guns 
and two flags were taken from them and two thousand of them were made 
prisoners. When Viazma had been passed, Kutuzov ordered Miloradovitch 
to follow in the enemy’s track and to press him as mpch as possible, and 
Platov to get ahead of his right, and attack it m front, as Orlov Denissov was 
to do on his left; the guerillas had orders to march quickly on Smolensk. He 
exhorted the whole army to harass the French day and night. Kutuzov with 
the main body proceeded on the left, on a level with Miloradovitch, to be 
able to reach Orscha by the shortest road, in case Napoleon should effect his 
retreat on that town; but, if he took the direction of Mohilev, to stop his way 
and cover the district whence the Russian army drew its provisions. Kutuzov 
was inflexible in the resolution he had taken to keep Napoleon on the Smo- 
lensk road, which was so completely wasted, and to force him to die of hunger 
there rather than allow him to penetrate into the southern governments, where 
he might have obtained provisions. Anxious to know if Napoleon would not 
bear to the left towards lelna and Mstislavl, and thence to Mohilev, Kutuzov 
did not confine himself to insisting on personally directing his army on the 
road, whence he could prevent this movement, but he ordered the Kaluga 
militia, reinfored by Cossacks and some regular cavalry regiments, to advance 
rapidly from Kaluga and Roslavl on lelna; that of Tula to march on Roslavl, 
that of Smolensk on lelna, and that of Little Russia to do its utmost promptly 
to occupy Mohilev. 

Such were, in outline, the directions which Kutuzov gave, to the army 
after the battle of Viazma, when the enemy found itself under the stem 
necessity of straggling with a new calamity which it had not yet experienced 
— namely, severe cold. The winds raged and thick snow fell for five days; 
it blinded the soldiers and lay so thick as to arrest their march. The French 
horses, not being rough-shod, fell under the guns, under the carts, and under 
their riders; men were lying on the route, dead or dying, dragging themselves 
Wong like reptiles, in villages reduced to ashes and round overturned wagons 
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and caissons which the powder had blown to pieces. Many among them were 
seized with madness. It was in this state that, on the 31st of October, Napo- 
leon led his army back to Smolensk, which he hastened to reach as the prom- 
ised land, never doubting that he would be able to halt there. The thought 
of wintering in Smolensk supported soldiers exhausted by fatigue and warmed 
those overcome by the cold, each one collected his remaming strength to 
reach the town where their misfortunes were to end. On catching sight of 
the distant summits of Smolensk, the enemy rejoiced and forgot hunger and 
thirst. Arrived at the town they rushed mto it by thousands, stifling and 
killing each other in its narrow gates, ran for the provisions they believed 
themselves sure of finding, and seeking for warm habitations; but it was in 
vain; for soon like a thunderclap the news was echoed that there was in 
Smolensk neither food nor refuge; that it was impossible to stay there; that 
they must go on. Twenty degrees of cold came to crown their misfortunes, 
but this suddenly ceased — the next day it thawed; otherwise the sudden 
extinction of the enemy would have been inevitable. i 

Smolensk [presented a horrible spectacle. From the Moscow gate to the 
line of the Dnieper, the ground was strewn with corpses and dead horses. 
Fire had turned the Moscow suburb into a desert; in it and on the snow 
which covered the ice on the Dnieper were to be seen wagons, caissons of 
ammunition, ambulances, cannon, pontoons, muskets, pistols, bayonets, 
drums, cuirasses, shakos, bearskms, musical instruments, ramrods, swords, and 
sabres. Amon^t the corpses on the banks appeared a long file of wagons, 
not yet unharnessed but whose horses had fallen down and whose drivers 
lay half dead in their seats. In other places horses were lying with the 
entrails protruding from their bodies. Their bellies were split open, for the 
soldiers had tried to warm their frozen limbs there, or to appease their hun- 
ger. Wliere the river banks ended, along the road which skirted the walls of 
the town, were seen five versts away six or more ranks of caissons of ammuni- 
tion and projectiles, calashes from Moscow, carriages, droshkies, travelling 
forges. The French, frozen with cold, ran hither and thither, wrapped in 
priests’ cassocks, in surplices, in women’s cloaks, with straw wound about 
their legs, and hoods, Jews’ caps, or mats on their heads; nearly all cursed 
Napoleon, emitted volleys of blasphemies, and, calling upon Death in their 
despair, bared their breasts and fell under his inexorable scythe. ^ 


Kiduzov’s Policy 

Kutuzov, who had reduced Napoleon to this horrible situation, and who, 
by means of his flying squadrons, was kept aware of his every step, had suc- 
ceeded in hiding all his own movements. Napoleon believed, as we see by 
the orders he gave his marshals, that Kutuzov was not marching parallel with 
the French army, but behmd it; and yet Kutuzov continued his side move- 
ment round Smolensk, daily receivmg reports of defeats of the enemy. 

Already, between Moscow and Smolensk, one hundred pieces of cannon 
had been taken from the French and 10,000 men made prisoners. In con- 
gratulating the army on its successes, Kutuzov said in an order of the day: 
“After the brilliant success which we obtain every day and everywhere over 
the enemy, it only remains for us to pursue him speedily, and perhaps the soil 
of that Russia which he sought to subjugate will enclose all his bones within 
her breast; let us then pursue him without pause. Winter declares itself, 
the frost increases, the snow is blinding. Is it for you, children of the North, 
to fear all these harsh inclemencies? Your iron breasts resist them as they 
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resist' the rage of enemies. They are the ramparts, the hope of our country, 
against which everything is broken. If momentary privations should make 
themselves felt, you will know how to support them. True soldiers are dis- 
tinguished by patience and courage. The old will set an example to the 
young. Let all remember Suvarov; he taught us to endure hunger and cold 
Where victory and the honour of the Russian people were concerned. For- 
ward, march’ God is with us! The beaten enemy precedes us; may calm 
and tranquillity be restored behind us.” ^ 

Kutuzov did not allow himself to be tempted by the disastrous position 
of his adversary and remained faithful to the cautious policy he had adopted, 
sparing as far as possible the troops entrusted to him. He never once altered 
his ruling idea, and remained true to it until the very end of the campaign. 
To those who were in favour of more energetic measures he replied: “ Our 
young folks are angry with me for restraining their outbursts. They should 
take into consideration that circumstances will do far more for us by them- 
selves than our arms.” Kutuzov’s indecision at Viazana and Krasnoi, Tchit- 
chagov’s mistakes, and Coimt Wittgenstein’s caution, however, gave Napo- 
leon’s genius the possibility of triumphing with fresh brilliancy over the 
unprecedented misfortunes that pursued him: on the 14th of November 
began the passage of the French across the Beresina at Stondianka, and then 
the pitiful remains of the grande armie, amounting to nine thousand men, 
hurriedly moved, or it would be more correct to say fled to Vilna, closely pur- 
sued by the Russian forces. The frost, which had reached thirty degrees, 
completed the destruction of the enemy; the whole route was strewn with 
the bodies of those who had perished from cold and hunger. Seeing the 
destruction of his troops and the necessity of creating a fresh army in order 
to continue the struggle, Napoleon wrote from Molodechno on the 21st of 
November his twenty-ninth bulletin, by which he informed Europe of the 
lamentable issue of the war, begun six months previously, and after transfer- 
ring the command of the army to the king of Naples, Murat, he left Smorgoni 
for Paris on the 23rd of November. 

As the remains of Napoleon’s army approached the frontiers of Russia, the 
complicated question presented itself to the emperor Alexander as to whether 
the Russian forces should stop at the Vistula and complete the triumph of 
Russia by a glorious peace or continue the struggle with Napoleon in order 
to re-establish the political independence of Germany and the exaltation of 
Austria. The emperor inehned to the latter decision — that is, to the prolon- 
gation of the war; such an intention was in complete accordance with the 
conviction he had previously expressed: “Napoleon or I — I or he; but 
together we cannot reign.” At the end of the year 1812 the toal object of 
the war was already marked out by the emperor Alexander. 'This is evident 
from his conversation with Mademoiselle Sturdza not long before his depar- 
ture for Vilna, in which the sovereign shared with her his feelings of joy at 
the happy results of the war. Alexander referred in their colloquy to the 
extraordinary man who, blinded by fortune, had occasioned so many calami- 
ties to mankind. Speaking of the enigmatical character of Napoleon, he 
callfed to mind how he had studied him during the negotiations at Tilsit; in 
reference to this the emperor said: “The present time reminds me of all that 
I heard from that extraordinary man at Tilsit Then we talked a long while 
together, for he liked to show me his superiority and lavishly displayed before 
me all the brilliancy of his imagination. ‘ War,’ said he to me once, ‘ is not 
at all such a diflEicult art as people think, and to^ speak frankly it is sometimes 
hard to explain exactly how one has succeeded in winnmg a battle. In 
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reality it would seem that he is vanquished who is afraid of his advemary 
and that the whole secret lies in that. There is no leader who does not 
dread the issufe of a battle; the whole thing is to hide this fear for the longest 
time possible. It is only thus that he can frighten his opponent, and then 
there is no doubt of ultimate success.’ I hstened,” continued the emperor, 
“ with the deepest attention to all that he was pleased to communicate to me 
on the subject, firmly resolving to profit by it when the occasion presented 
itself, and m fact I hope that I have since acquired some experience in order 
to solve the question as to what there remains for us to do.” “ Surely, Sire, 
we are forever secure against such an invasion?” replied Mademoiselle 
Sturdza. “Would the enemy dare again to cross our frontiers?” “It is 
possible,” answered Alexander, “ but if a lasting and solid peace is desired 
it must be signed m Paris; of that I am firmly convinced.” 

Kutuzov was of an entirely opposite opinion; he considered that Napo- 
leon was no longer dangerous to Russia, and that he must be spared on account 
of the English, who would endeavour to seize upon his inheritance to the detri- 
ment of Russia and other contmental powers. All the thoughts of the field- 
marshal were directed to the salvation of the fatherland, and not that of 
Europe, as those English and German patriots would have desired, who were 
already accustomed to look upon Russia as a convenient tool for the attain- 
ment and consolidation of their political aims. Kutuzov’s opinions, as might 
liave been expected, were strongly censured by those around Alexander and 
in general by persons who judged of military movements from the depths of 
their studies. 

The frame of mmd of such persons is best described in the correspondence 
of Baron Ampheldt, who devoted the following witty lines to this burning 
question: “ Our affairs might even go still better if Kutuzov had not taken 
upon himself the form of a tortoise, and Tchitchagov that of a weather-cock, 
which does not follow any plan: the latter sms by a superfluity of intellect 
and a want of experience, the former by excessive caution. I suppose, how- 
ever, that after his passage across the Niemen Bonaparte has not a very large 
company left; cold, hunger, and Cossack spears must have occasioned him 
some difficulties. Meanwhile, as long as the man lives, we shall never be in 
a condition to count on any rest; and therefore war to the death is necessary. 
Our good emperor shares these views, in spite of the opinion of those con- 
temptible creatures who would have wished to stop at the Vistula. But this 
is not the desire of the people, who, however,, alone bear the burden of the 
war and in whom are to be found more healthy good sense and feeling than 
in powdered heads ornamented with orders and embroideries.” 

On the 28th of November the Russian forces occupied Vilna, after having 
taken 140 guns, more than 14,000 prisoners, and vast quantities of stores. 
Prince Kutuzov arrived on the 30th of November; he came to a place with 
which he was already well acquainted, having formerly filled the position of 
Lithuanian military governor. The population, forgetting Napoleon and 
their vanished dreams of the re-establishment of the kmgdom of Poland, 
welcomed the triumphant leader with odes and speeches, and on the stage 
of the theatre Kutuzov’s image was represented with the inscription: “The 
saviour of the country.” 

After the evacuation of Vilna the enemy fled, without stopping to Kovno; 
but on the 2nd of December Platov’s Cossacks made their appearance in the 
town, which was quickly cleared of the French. The piteous remainder of 
that once brilliant army'crossed the Niemen; only 1,000 men with nine guns 
and about 20,000 unarmed men were left of it. “ God punished the foohsh,” 
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wrote tho emperor Nicholas twenty-seven years later in his order of the day 
to the troops, on the occasion of the unveiling of the Borodino monument, 
“ the bones of the audacious foreigners were scattered from Moscow to the 
Niemen — and we entered Paris 

CAMPAIGNS OF THE GRAND ALLIANCE (1813-1814 A.D ) 

Rallying with amazing promptitude from the tremendous blow he had 
suffered in Russia, Napoleon raised a fresh army of 300,000 men in the begin- 
ning of 1813, in order to crush the insurrection in which all northern Ger- 
many had joined, with the exception of Saxony, after Prussia had openly 
adhered to the Russian alliance. By the Treaty of Kalish, which established 
that alliance, Alexander engaged not to lay down his arms until Prussia had 
recovered the territory it possessed before the war of 1800. Great efforts were 
now made by the cabinets of St. Petersburg and Berlin to detach Austria 
from France; and so strongly were the national feelings declared in favour 
of that policy, that Mettemich had the utmost difficulty in withstanding the 
torrent, and evading the hazard of committing his government prematurely. 
Temporising with consummate art, he offered the mediation of his govern- 
ment between the hostile parties, and at the same time prosecuted his military 
preparations on such a scale as would enable Austria to act no subordinate 
part on the one side or the other in the coming struggle. Meanwhile, hos- 
tilities began; the Russians and Prussians were defeated by Napoleon at Lut- 
zen and at Bautzen, where Alexander commanded the allied armies in person, 
and they were fortunate in concluding an armistice with him at Pleisswitz on 
the 4th of June, 1813 They availed themselves of this tnice to reinforce their 
armies, and more than sixty thousand fresh troops reached the seat of war 
from the south and the middle of Russia. 

On the 27th, Austria signed a treaty at Reichenbach, in Silesia, with Rus- 
sia and Prussia, by which she bound herself to declare war with France, in 
case Napoleon had not, before the termination of the armistice, accepted the 
terms of peace about to be proposed to him. A pretended congress for the 
arrangement of the treaty was again agreed to by both sides; but Napoleon 
delayed to grant full powers to his envoy, and the allies, who had meanwhile 
heard of Wellington’s victory at Vittoria and the expulsion of the French from 
Spain, gladly seized this pretext to break off the negotiations. Meanwhile, 
Metternich, whose voice was virtually to decide Napoleon’s fate, met him at 
Dresden with an offer of peace, on condition of the surrender of the French 
conquests in Germany. Napoleon, with an infatuation only equalled by his 
attempts to negotiate at Moscow, spumed the proposal, and even went the 
length of charging Count Metternich with taking bribes from England. The 
conference, which was conducted on Napoleon’s part in so insulting a man- 
ner, and at times in tones of passion so violent as to be overheard by the 
attendants, lasted till near midnight on the 10th of August, the day with 
which the armistice was to expire. The fatal hour passed by, and that night 
Count Metternich drew up the declaration of war, on the part of his govern- 
ment, against France. Austria coalesced with Russia and Prussia, and the 
Austrian general. Prince Schwarzenberg, was appointed generalissimo of the 
whole of the allied armies. 

The plan of the allies was to advance with the main body under Schwar- 
zenberg, 190,000 strong, through the Hartz mountains to Napoleon’s rear. 
Blucher, with 95,000 men, was meanwhile to cover Silesia, or m case of an 
attack by Napoleon’s main body to retire before it and draw it further east- 
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ward. Bemadotte, crown prince of Sweden, was to cover Berlin with 90,000 
men, and in case of a victory was to form a junction,^ rearward of Napoleon, 
with the main body of the allied army. A mixed division under Wallmoden, 
30,000 strong, was destined to watch Davout in Hamburg, whilst the Bava- 
rian and Italian frontiers were respectively guarded by 25,000 Austrians 
under Prince Reuss, and 40,000 Austrians under Hiller Napoleon’s main 
body, consisting of 250,000 men, was concentrated in and around Dresden. 

The campaign opened with the march of a French force under Oudinot 
against Berlin. This attack having completely failed, Napoleon marched in 
person agamst Blucher, who cautiously retired before him. Dresden being 
thus left uncovered, the allies changed their plan of operations, and marched 
straight upon the Saxon capital. But they arrived too late, Napoleon hav- 
ing already returned thither, after despatching Vandamme’s corps to Bohe- 
mia, to seize the passes and cut off Schwarzenberg’s retreat. The allies 
attempted to storm Dresden, on the 26th of August, but were repulsed after 
suffering a frightful loss. On the following day Napoleon assumed the offen- 
sive, cut off the left wing of the allies, and made an immense number of pris- 
soners, chiefly Austrians. The main body fled in all directions; part of the 
troops disbanded, and the whole must have been annihilated but for the mis- 
fortune of Vandamme, who was taken prisoner, with his whole corps, on the 
29th. It was at the battle of Dresden that Moreau, who had come from his 
exile in America to aid the allies agamst his old rival Napoleon, was killed by 
a cannon ball whilst he as speaking to the emperor Alexander. 

At the same time (August 26th) a splendid victory was gained by Blucher, 
on the Katzbach, over Macdonald, who reached Dresden almost alone, to say 
to Napoleon, “Your army of the Bober is no longer in existence." This 
disaster to the French arms was followed by the defeat of Ney at Dennewitz 
by the Prussians and Swedes on the 6th of September. Napoleon’s generals 
were thrown back in every quarter, with immense loss, on Dresden, towards 
which the allies now advanced again, threatening to enclose it on every side. 
Napoleon manceuvred until the beginning of October, with the view of exe- 
cuting a couf de mam against Schwarzenberg and Blucher, but their caution 
foiled him, and at length he found himself compelled to retreat, lest he should 
be cut off from the Rhine, for Blucher had crossed the Elbe, joined Berna- 
dette, and approached the head of the main army under Schwarzenberg. More- 
over, the Bavarian army under Wrede declared against the French on the 
8th of October, and was sent to the Main to cut off their retreat. Marching 
to Leipsic, the emperor there encountered the allies on the 16th of October, and 
fought an indecisive action, which, however, was in his case equivalent to a 
defeat. He strove to negotiate a separate peace with the emperor of Austria, 
as he had before done with regard to the emperor of Russia, but no answer 
was returned to his proposals. After some partial engagements on the 17th, 
the main battle was renewed on the 18th; it raged with prodigious violence 
all day, and ended in the defeat of Napoleon; Leipsic was stormed on the 
following day, and the French emperor narrowly escaped being taken pris- 
oner. He had lost 60,000 men in the four days’ battle; with the remainder 
of his troops he made a hasty and disorderly retreat, and after losing many 
more in his disastrous flight, he crossed the Rhine on the 20th of October 
with 70,000 men. The garrisons he had left behind gradually surrendered, 
and by November all Germany, as far as the Rhine, was freed from the pres- 
ence of the French. 

In the following month the allies simultaneously invaded France in three 
directions: Bulow from Holland, Blucheh from Coblentz, and Schwarzenbeig, 
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with the alUed sovereigns, by Switzerland and the Jura; whilst Wellington 
also was advancing from the Pyrenees, at the head of the army which had 
liberated the peninsula. In twenty-five days after their passage of the Rhine 
the allied armies had succeeded, almost without firing a shot, in wresting a 
third of France from the grasp of Napoleon. Their united forces stretched 
diagonally across France in a line three hundred miles long, from the frontiers 
of Flanders to the banks of the Rhone On the other hand, the French 
emperor, though his force was little more than a third of that which was at 
the command of the allies, had the advantage of an incomparably more con- 
centrated position, his troops being all stationed within the limits of a narrow 
triangle, of which Paris, Laon, and Troyes formed the angles. Besides this, 
there was no perfect unanimity among his enemies. Austria, leaning on the 
matrimonial alliance, was reluctant to push matters to extremities, if it could 
possibly be avoided; Russia and Prussia were resolute to overthrow Napoleon’s 
dynasty; whilst the councils of England, which in this diversity held the 
balance, were as yet divided as to the final issue. There was a prospect, there- 
fore, that the want of concert between the allies would afford profitable oppor- 
tunities to the military genius of the French emperor. 

On the 29th of January, 1814, Napoleon made an unexpected attack on 
Blucher’s corps at Brienne, in which the Prussian marshal narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. But not being pursued with sufficient vigour, and 
having procured reinforcements, Blucher had his revenge at La Rothiere, 
where he attacked Napoleon with superior forces and routed him. Still 
Schwarzenberg delayed his advance and divided his troops, whilst Blucher, 
pushing rapidly forward on Paris, was again unexpectedly attacked by the 
main body of the French army, and all his corps, as they severally advanced, 
were defeated with terrible loss, between the 10th and 14th of February. 
On the 17th, Napoleon routed the advanced guard of the mam army at Nangis. 
and again on the 18th he inflicted a heavy defeat on them at Montereau. 
Augereau, meanwhile, with an army levied in the south of France, had driven 
the Austrians under Bubna into Switzerland, and had posted himself at 
Geneva, in the rear of the allies, who became so alarmed as to resolve on a 
general retreat, and proposed an armistice. Negotiations for peace had been 
in progress for several weeks at Chdtillon, and the allies were now more than 
ever desirous that the terms they offered should be accepted. But so con- 
fident was Napoleon in the returning good fortune of his arms, that he would 
not even consent to a suspension of hostilities while the conferences for an 
armistice were going on. As for the conference at Chatillon, he used it only 
as a means to gain time, fully resolved not to purchase peace by the reduction 
of his empire within the ancient limits of the French monarchy. 

Blucher became furious on being informed of the intention to retreat, and 
with the approval of the emperor Alexander, he resolved to separate from the 
inain army, and push on for Pans. Being reinforced on the Marne by Win- 
zingerode and Bulow, he encountered Napoleon at Craon on the 7th of March. 
The battle was one of the most obstinately contested of the whole revolution- 
ary war; the loss on both sides was enormous, but neither could claim a vic- 
tory. Two days afterwards the emperor was defeated at Laon; but Blucher’s 
army was reduced to inactivity by fatigue and want of food 

Napoleon now turned upon the grand army, which he encountered at 
Arcis-sur-Aube; but after an indecisive action, he deliberately retreated, not 
towards Paris but in the direction of the Rhine. His plan was to occupy the 
fortresses in the rear of the allies, form a junction with Augereau, who was 
then defending Lyons, and, with thS aid of a general rising of the peasantry 
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in Alsace and Lorraine, surround and cut off the invaders, or, at least, compel 
them to retreat to the Rhme. But this plan being made known to the allies 
by an intercepted letter from Napoleon to the empress, they frustrated it by 
at once marchmg with flying banners upon Paris, leaving behind only ten 
thousand men, under Wmzingerode, to amuse Napoleon and mask their move- 
ment. After repulsing Mortier and Marmont, and capturing the forces under 
Pacthod and Ainey, the allies defiled withm sight of Paris on the 29th. On the 
30th they met with a spirited resistance on the heights of Belleville and Mont- 
martre; but the city, in order to escape bombardment, capitulated during 
the night; and on the 31st, the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia made a 
peaceful entry. The emperor of Austria had remained at Lyons.* 

ALBXANDEE I AT THE CAPITULATION OP PARIS (1814 A.D.) 

_ The success at Paris was dearly bought; on the day of the battle the 
allies lost 8,400 men, of whom 6,000 were Russians. The magnitude of the 
losses is explained by the absence of unity in the operations of the alli^ and 
the consequent want of simultaneousness in the attacks from all parts of the 
allied army. However, the success of the day dealt a direct and decisive blow 
at the very strongest part of the enemy’s position. While negotiations were 
being carried on with the French marshals for the surrender of Paris, the 
emperor Alexander made the tour of the troops, which were disposed near 
Belleville and Chaumont, and congratulated them on the victory, he then 
raised Count Barclay de Tolly to the rank of field-marshal. After that he 
returned to Bondy. 

Meanwhile negotiations for the capitulation of Paris were being carried 
on in a house occupied by Marshal Marmont. There a large company had 
assembled anxiously awaiting the decision of the fate of Paris. At the head 
of those present was Talleyrand. An agreement between the French and 
the representatives of the allied arnues was at last arrived at, and at the 
third hour after midnight the capitulation of Paris, composed by M. F. Orlov, 
was signed; the victors, however, had to give up their original stipulation 
that the French troops which had defended Paris should retire by the Brit- 
tany route. In the concluding 8th article of the capitulation, specially refer- 
ring to the approaching occupation of Paris by the allies, it was said that the 
town of Pans was recommended to the generosity of the allied powers. 

Orlov told Marshal Marmont that the representatives of the town of Paris 
could unrestrainedly express their desires in person to the emperor Alexander. 
A deputation from the town was therefore assembled which should proceed 
without delay to the headquarters of the allies; it consisted of the prefect of 
police Pasquier, the prefect of the Seine Chabrolles, and a few members of the 
municipal council and Representatives of the garde nationals. At dawn the 
deputies set off in carriages for Bondy accompanied by Colonel Orlov, who 
led them through the Russian bivouacs. 

On their arrival at headquarters the French were taken into a large room 
in the castle. Orlov ordered that his arrival should be announced to Count 
Nesselrode, who went to meet the deputies, whilst Orlov went strmght to the 
emperor, who reteeived him lying in bed. “ What news do you bring? ” asked 
the emperor. “ Your majesty, here is the cajiitulation of Paris,” answered 
Orlov. Alexander took the capitulation, read it, folded the paper, and put- 
ting it under his pillow, said, “ I congratulate you, your name is linked with 
a great event.” 

At the time when the above d^cribed events were takmg place before 
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Paris, Napoleon had made the following arrangements. When Winzinge- 
rode’s division reached Saint-Dizier Napoleon moved from Doulevant to 
Bar-sur-Aube. In order to ascertain the real intentions of the_ allies he 
ordered increased reconnoitering, which led to the combat at Saint-Dizier, 
and Winzingerode was thrown back on Bar-le-Duc. From the questions 
addressed to prisoners Napoleon was convinced that only the cavalry division 
was left against him and that the chief forces of the allies were directed 
towards Paris. “This is a fine chess move! I should never have thought 
that a general of the coahtion would have been capable of it! ” exclaimed 
Napoleon. Without delaying, on the 27th of March, Napoleon directed the 
forces he had at his disposal towards Paris by a circuitous route through 
Troyes and Fontainebleau. On the 30th of March, at daybreak, when the 
allies were already before Paris and were preparing to attack the capital, 
Najjoleon and his vanguard had hardly reached Troyes (150 versts from 
Paris). In the hope that at least by his presence he might amend matters 
in Pa,ris, the emperor left the troops behind and galloped on to Fontainebleau; 
arriving there at night, he continued his journey without stopping to Paris. 
But it was already late, and on the night of the 31st of March, at twenty 
versts from Paris, Napoleon met the fore ranks of the already departing 
French troops, from whom he learned of the capitulation concluded by Mar- 
mont. At SIX in the morning Napoleon returned to Fontainebleau. 

It was about the same time, on the morning of the 31st of March, that 
the deputation from Pans was received by the emperor Alexander at Bondy 
Count Nesselrode presented the members by name to the emperor; after 
which Alexander addressed to them a discourse wloich Pasquier has repro- 
duced in his M^moires in the following manner; “I have but one enemy in 
France, and that enemy is the man who has deceived me in the most shame- 
less manner, who has abused my trust, who has broken every vow to me, and 
who has carried into my dominions the most iniquitous and odious of wars. 
All reconciliation between him and me is henceforth impossible, but I repeat 
I have no other enemy in France. All other Frenchmen are favourably 
regarded by me. I esteem France and the French, and I trust that they will 
enable me to help them. I honour the courage and glory of all the brave men 
against who I have been fighting for two years and whom I have learned to - 
respect in every position in which they have found themselves. I shall 
always be ready to render to them the justice and the honour which are their 
due. Say then, gentlemen, to the Parisians, that I do not enter their walls 
as an enemy, and that it only depends on them to have me for a friend, but say 
also that I have one sole enemy in France, and that with him I am irreconcil- 
able.” Pasquier adds that this thought was repeated in twenty different 
tones and always with the expression of the utmost vehemence, the emperor 
meanwhile pacing up and down the room. 

THE RUSSIAN OCCUPATION OF PARIS 

Then entering into details as to the occupation of Paris, the emperor Alex- 
ander consented to leave the preservation of tranquillity in the capital to the 
national guard, and gave his word that he would, require nothing from the 
inhabitants, beyond provisions for the army; it was decided that the troops 
should be bivouacked. Having dismissed the deputation, the emperor Alex- 
ander ordered Count Nesselrode to set off immediately for Paris to Talley- 
rand and concert with him as to the measures to be taken in the commence- 
ment; the count entered the town accompanied by a single Cossack. 
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“ The boulevards were covered with well-dressed crowds of people,” writes 
Count Nesselrode in his Memoires. “ It seemed as if the people had assembled 
for a holiday rather than to assist at the entry of the enemy’s troops. Tal- 
leyrand was at his toilet; his hair only half-done; he rushed to meet me, 
threw himself into my arms and bestrewed me with powder. ll^Tien he was 
somewhat tranquillised he ordered certain persons with whom he was con- 
spiring to be called. They were the duke of Dalberg, the abbe de Pradt, and 
Baron Louis. I transmitted the desires of the emperor Alexander to my 
companions, telling them that he remained firmly determined upon one point 
— not to leave Napoleon on the throne of Prance; that later on the question 
as to what order of things must from henceforth reign would be decided by 
his majesty, not otherwise than after consultation with the prominent person- 
ages with whom he would be brought into relations.”^ , 

The emperor Alexander had intended to stop at the Elysee palace (Elyste 
Bourbon), but, having received information that mines had been laid under 
the palace, he sent the communication on to Count Nesselrode; when Talley- 
rand heard of it he would not believe the truth of the information, but, from 
excess of caution, he proposed that the emperor should stay with him until 
the necessary investigations should be made. In all probability the alarm 
raised had been prepared by the dexterity of Prince Benevent himself, who 
thus made sure of the presence of the head of the coalition in his house. 

After Count Nesselrode’s departure for Pans, Colencourt made his appear- 
ance at Bondy, being sent to the emperor Alexander by Napoleon with pro- 
posals for the conclusion of immediate peace on conditions similar to those 
exacted by the allied powers at Chdtillon. The emperor told the duke of 
Vicenza that he considered himself boimd to secure the tranquillity of Europe, 
and that therefore neither he nor his allies intended to carry on negotiations 
with Napoleon. It was in vain that Colencourt endeavoured to shake Alex- 
ander’s decision, representing to him that the allied monarchs, by deposing 
from the throne a sovereign whom they had all acknowledged, would show 
themselves upholders of the destructive ideas of the revolution. “The allied 
monarchs do not desire the overthrow of thrones,” replied Alexander, “ they 
will support not any particula,r party of those dissatisfied with the present 
government but the general voice of the most estimable men of France. We 
have decided to continue the struggle to the end, in order that it may not 
have to be renewed under less favourable circumstmces, and we shall combat 
until we attain a solid and durable peace, which it is impossible to look for 
from the man who has devastated Europe from Moscow to Cadiz.” _ In con- 
clusion Alexander promised to receive Colencourt at any time in Paris. 

“ The subjection of Paris has shown itself to be an indispensable inherit- 
ance for our chroniclers. Russians could not open the glorious book of their 
history without shame if after the page on which Napoleon is represented 
standing amidst Moscow in flanies did not follow that where Alexander 
appears in the midst of Paris.” 

As he left Bondy, Napoleon’s envoy saw the horse prepared for Alexander 
to ride on his approaching entry into Pans, it was a light-grey hqrse called 
Eclipse which had formerly been presented to the emperor when Colencourt 
was ambassador in St Petersburg. About eight o’clock in the morning Alex- 
ander left Bondy. “All were prepared to 'meet a day unexampled m history,” 
writes an eye-witness. 

After he had ridden about a verst, the emperor met the king of Prussia 
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and the guards; letting the Russian guard and his own guard’s light cavalry 
pass in front, as they were to head the troops entering Paris, Alexander fol- 
lowed after them with the king of Prussia and Prince Schwarzenber^, accom- 
panied by a suite of more than a thousand generals and officers of various 
nationalities. After them came the Austrian grenadiers, the Russian grena- 
dier corps, the foot-guards, and three divisions of cuirassiers with artillery. 
The most superb weather favoured the triumph of this memorable day. 

What were the feelings which then filled the soul of Alexander? Of what 
was the sovereign thinking that had lived through the painful experiences 
of Austerhtz, the glitter of Tilsit, changing to the defeat of Friedland and the 
burning of Moscow? In entire hunulity he was prepared to repay the evil 
and mortification he had endured by a magnanimity unheard of in history. 
Actually there appeared in the midst of Paris a victor who sought for no 
other triumph but the happiness of the vanquished. Even at Vilna, in 
December, 1812, the emperor Alexander had said* “Napoleon might have 
given peace to Europe. He might have — but he did not' Now the enchant- 
ment has vanished. Let us see which is best: to make oneself feared or 
beloved.” In Paris a noble field awaited the emperor for changing into action 
these generous thoughts and aspirations after the ideal. 

The streets were crowded with people, and even the roofs of the houses 
were covered with curious spectators. White draperies hung from the win- 
dows and the women at the windows and on the balconies waved white hand- 
kerchiefs. Henri Houssaye has very justly defined the frame of mind of the 
Parisian population on the day of the 31st of March: “They did not reason, 
they breathed.” Answering graciously to the greetings of the populace, the 
emperor said in a loud voice: “ I do not come as an enemy. I come to bring 
you peace and commerce.” The emperor’s words called forth acclamations 
and exclamations of “ V%ve la paix'” A Frenchman who had managed to 
push his way right up to the emperor said: “ We have been waiting for you 
a long time.” “ It is the fault of the bravery of your troops if I have not 
come sooner,” answered Alexander. “How handsome the emperor Alex- 
ander is, how graciously he bows. He must stay in Paris or give us a sov- 
ereign like himself,” said the French to each other. 

The allied troops were met with joyful exclamations of “ Long live Alex- 
ander! Long live the Jlussians! Long live the allies!” As the allies 
approached the Champs-Elysees, the enthusiasm grew and began to assume 
the character of a demonstration against the government of Napoleon; white 
cockades made their appearance on hats and the exclamations resounded: 
“ Long live the Bourbons! Down with the tyrant! ” All these manifesta- 
tions did not, however, arouse the least S 3 Tnpathy among the people for the 
Bourbons, who were unknown to it, the movement was purely superficial 
and partly artificial. The French, seeing the white bands on the Russian uni- 
forms, imagined that Europe had taken up arms for the Bourbons, and in 
their turn showed the colour for which m their hearts they had no sympathy. 

ALEXANDER 1 AND THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA (1815, A.D.) 

■ The restoration of the French Empire hastened the settlement of the 
disputed points at the congress of Vienna. On the 3rd of May, 1815, 
treaties were signed between Russia, Austria, and Prussia which determined 
the fate of the duchy of Warsaw; it was forever united to the Russian Empire, 
with the exception of Posen, Bromberg, and Thom, which were given to 
Prussia; Cracow was declared a free town, and the salt mines of Weliczka 
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were returned to Austria, together with the province of Tamopol, which 
had belonged to Russia since 1809. Alexander took the title King of Poland 
and reserved to himself the right of giving to this kingdom, which was des- 
tined to have a social government, that “interior extension” which he 
judged right. In general it was proposed to give to the Russian as well 
as the Austrian and Prussian subjects the right of national representation 
and national government institutions in conformity with the form of 
political states which each government would consider most advantageous 
and most fitted to the sphere of its possessions. On the same day a treaty 
was concluded between the plenipotentiaries of Prussia and Saxony, accord- 
ing to the conditions of which the kmg of Saxony ceded to Prussia almost 
all Lusatia and a part of Saxony. Finally, more than a month later, on 
the 8th of June, 1815, the act of the German alliance was signed, and on 
the following day, the 9th of June, the chief act of the congress of Vienna. 

Upon the basis of the conditions of the treaty of 1815, Russia' increased 
her territory to the extent of about 2,100 square miles with a population 
of more than three millions; Austria acquired 2,300 square miles with three 
million inhabitants, and Prussia 2,217 square miles with 6,362,000 inhabit- 
ants. Thus Russia, who had borne all the three years’ war with Napoleon, 
and made the greatest sacrifices for the triumph of the interests of Europe, 
received the smallest reward. 

A few days before the signing of the treaties that determined the fate 
of the duchy of Warsaw, whidi had so long remained in an indefinite position, 
the emperor Alexander informed the president of the Polish senate, Count 
Ostrovski, of the approaching union of the kingdom of Poland to the Russian 
empire. In this letter, amongst other things, it was said. “If in the great 
interest of general tranquillity it could not be permitted that all the Poles 
should become united under one sceptre, I have at least endeavoured as far 
as possible to soften the hardships of their separation and to obtain for them 
everywhere all possible enjojment of their nationality.” Following upon 
this came the manifesto to the inhabitants of the kingdom of Poland granting 
them a constitution, self-government, an army of their own, and freedom 
of the press. 

On the 21st of May, 1815, the solemnity of the restoration of the kingdom 
of Poland was celebrated in Warsaw. In his letter to the emperor Alex- 
ander, Prince' Adam Czartoriski expressed the conviction that the remem- 
brance of that day would be for the generous heart of the sovereign a reward 
for his labours for the good of humanity. All the functionaries of the state 
assembled in the Catholic cathedral church, where, after divine service had 
been celebrated, were read the act of renunciation of the king of Saxony, 
the manifesto of the emperor of all the Russias, king of Poland, and the 
basis of the future constitution. The council of the empire, the senate, 
the officials, and the inhabitants then took the oath of allegiance to the 
sovereign and the constitution. Then the Polish standard with the white 
eagle was raised over the royal castle and on all government buildings, 
whilst in all the churches thanksgiving services were celebrated, accompanied 
by the pealing of bells and firing of cannon. After this all the state digni- 
taries set off to wait on the czarevitch, Constantine Pavlovitch The troops 
were assembled in the plain near Wola, where an altar had been erected; 
there, in the presence of the august commander-in-chief of the Polish army, 
the soldiers took the oath in battalions. The cannonades and salvoes of 
artillery which concluded the solemnity were mterrupted by the loud excla- 
mations of the people: “Long live our king Alexander!” 
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Prince Adam Czartoriski, who had been sent by the emperor from Vienna, 
occupied a place in the council. On the 25th of May Alexander wrote to 
him as follows: “You have had occasion to become acquainted with my 
intentions as to the institutions that I wish to establish in Poland, and the 
improvements that I desire to carry on in that country. You will endeavour 
never to lose sight of them during the deliberations of the council and to 
direct the attention of your colleagues to them in order that the course of 
government and the reforms, which are confided to them to bring into exe- 
cution, may be in accordance with my views.” A conimittee was formed 
for the framing of a constitution, composed of Polish dignitaries under the 
presidency of Count Ostrovski. 

But this benign condition of affairs in the newly created kingdom was 
not of long duration, and on the 29th of July, 1815, Prince Czartoriski had 
to cpraplam to the emperor of the czarevitch, and expressed his conviction 
that no enemy could occasion greater injuries to Alexander. It was, he said, 
as though he wished to brmg matters to a rupture. “ No zeal, no submission 
can soften him,” wrote Prince Adam to the emperor. “Neither the army, 
nor the nation, nor private individuals can find favour in his sight. The 
constitution in particular gives him occasion for ceaseless, bitter derision; 
everything of rule, form, or law is made the object of mockery and laughter, 
and unfortunately deeds have already followed upon words. The grand 
duke does not even observe the military laws which he hhnself has estab- 
lished. He absolutely wishes to bring in corporal punishments and gave 
orders yesterday that they should be brought into force, in spite of the 
unanimous representations of the committee. Desertion, which is already 
now considerable, will become general; in September most of the officers 
will ask for their discharge. In fact, it is as if a plan were laid to oppose 
the views of your majesty, in order to render the benefits you have conferred 
void, in order to frustrate from the very beginning the success of your enter- 
prise. His imperial highness in such a case would be, without himself know- 
mg it, the blind instiument of this destructive design, of which the first 
effect would be to exasperate equally both Russians and Poles and to take 
away all power from your majesty’s most solemn declarations. Wliat would 
I not give for it to be possible to here satisfy the grand duke and fulfil the 
desires of your majesty in this respect! But this is decidedly impossible, 
and if he remains here I on the contrary foresee the most lamentable conse- 
quences ! ” 

Indeed, as we look more closely into the state of affairs in Warsaw in 
the year 1815, it remains an unsolved enigma how the emperor Alexander, 
knowing as he did the indomitable character of his brother, could resolve 
to confide the destiny of the kingdom he had newly created to the wilful, 
arbitrary hands of tte czarevitch, whose personality as the probable heir 
to the throne of Russia had disturbed the Poles since the time of the termi- 
nation of the war of 1812. Prince Czartoriski’s letter did not alter Alex- 
ander’s determination' the czarevitch remained in Warsaw, and continued 
his impolitic course of action, the lamentable results of which were revealed 
by subsequent events. ♦ 

On the 21st of May in Vienna the emperor signed the manifesto eaUing 
upon all the powers who observed the laws of truth and piety to take up aims 
against the usurper of the French throne. In the same manifesto the annex- 
ation to Russia of the greater part of the former duchy of Warsaw was 
announced: “ Security is_ thus given to our frontiers, a firm defence is 
raised, calumnies and inimical attempts are repulsed, and the ties of brother- 
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hood renewed between races mutually united by a common origin. We 
have therefore considered it advantageous to assure the destiny of this 
coimtry by basing its interior admmistration upon special regulations, 

C liar to the speech and customs of the inhabitants and adapted to their 
position. Following the teaching of the Christian law, whose dominion 
embraces so vast a number of people of various races, but at the same time 
preserves their distinctive qualities and customs unchanged, we have desired 
in creating the happiness of our new subjects, to plant in their hearts the 
feelmg of devotion to our throne and thus for ever efface the traces of former 
misfortunes _ arising from pernicious discord and protracted struggles.” 
Without waiting for the termination of the congress the emperor Alexander 
left Vienna on the 25th of May; he desired to be nearer the Rhine until the 
arrival of the Russian troops and in closer proximity to the seat of the 
approaching military action? The Russians, however, who were to have 
formed the army of the middle Rhine, were unable, though making forced 
marches, to arrive in time to take part in the brief campaign wliich terimin- 
ated Napoleon’s reign of the hundred days ^ 

Alexander’s religious mysticism; baroness krudener 

When he had left Vienna, the emperor Alexander stopped for a short 
time at Munich and Stuttgart, and on the 4th of June he arrived at Heil- 
bronn, which had been chosen for the Russian headquarters. Here took 
place his first meeting with Baroness Juliane Krudener 

Baroness Krudener (born Vietinghov), the author of the famous novel 
VaUrie, had already long since been converted from a vain woman of the 
world, and had entered upon the path of mystical pietism. Her acquaintance 
with the Moravian brethren and in particular with Johann Jung had defin- 
itely confirmed her ideas in a pious philanthropic direction With the exalta- 
tion that was natural to her she became more and more persuaded that a 
great work lay before her, that God himself had entrusted her with a lofty 
mission, to turn the unbelieving to the path of truth. As her biographer 
observes, she was ready to affirmt in imitation of Louis XIV that “Le ml 
e’est moi” (Heaven is I). In 1814 Baroness Krudener became intimate with 
the maid of honour Mile. R. S. Sturdza, and through her penetrated to the 
empress Elizabeth Alexievna. 

But, according to her own words, an inward voice told her tliat the matter 
was not to end there; the final aim of her aspiration was a friendship with 
the emperor Alexander, whose spiritual condition at that time was fully 
known to her from her conversations with Mademoiselle Sturdza as well as 
after the emperor’s interview's with Johann Jung which took_ place during 
his majesty’s stay at Bronclisaal. During the congress of Vienna Juliane 
Ea-udener kept up an active correspondence with Mademoiselle Sturdza; in 
it she referred to the emperor Alexander and the great and beautiful qualities 
of his soul. “I have already known for some time that the Lord will grant 
me the joy of seeing him,” wrote Baroness Krudener; “if I live till then, it 
will be one of the happiest moments of my life. I have a multitude of things 
to tell him, for I have investigated much on his behalf : the Lord alone can 
prepare his heart to receive them; I am not uneasy about it; my business is 
to be without fear and reproach; his, to bow down before Christ, the truth.” 
With these spiritual effusions were artfully mixed mysterious prophecies, 
such as* “The storm draws nigh, the lilies have appeared only to vanish.” 
Mademoiselle Sturdza was struck by these mysterious prognostications 
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and showed the letter to the emperor Alexander; he commissioned her to 
write to Baroness Krudener that he would esteem it a happiness to meet her. 
The correspondence was further prolonged in the same spirit and finally the 
“prince of daikness” appeared on the scene, preventing her conversing with 
Alexander, that instrument of mercy, of heavenly things “But the Almighty 
will be stronger than he,” wrote Baroness Krudener, “ God, who loves to make 
use of those who in the eyes of the world serve as objects of humiliation and 
mockery, has prepared my heart for that submission which does not seek the 
approval of men. I am only a nonentity. He is everything, and earthly 
kings tremble before Him.” The emperor Alexander’s first religious transport, 
in the mystical sense, had manifested itself in the year 1812 , when heavy 
trials fell upon Russia and filled his soul with alarm. His religious aspirations 
could not be satisfied with the usual forms and ceremonies of the church; m 
the matter of religion he sou^t for something different. Having sepa,rated 
himself, under the influence of fatal events, from those humanitarian ideals 
which to a certain degree had animated him in his youth he had adopted 
religious conventions, but here, also, by the nature of his character, he was 
governed by aspirations after the ideal, without, however, departing from 
the sentimental romanticism that was peculiar to him. Under such condi- 
tions Alexander must necessarily have been impressionable to the influence 
of pietists and mystics. 

Wlion he came to Hcilbronn he was overwhelmed with weariness and sad- 
ness after the pompous receptions at the courts of Munich and Wurteinborg, 
and his soul thirsted for solitude During the first interview Baroness 
Krudener lifted the veil of the past before the eyes of Alexander and repre- 
sented to him his life with all its errors of ambition and vain pride; she proved 
to her listener that the momentary awakening of conscience, the acknowledg- 
ment of weaknesses, and temporary repentance do not constitute a full expia- 
tion of sins, and do not yet lead to spiritual regeneration. “ No, your majesty,” 
said she to him, “you have not yet drawn near to the god man, as a criminal 
begging for mercy. You have not yet received forgiveness from him, who 
alone has the power to absolve sins upon earth. You are still in your sms. 
You have not yet humbled yourself before' Jesus, you have not yet said, like 
the publican, from the depths of your heart: ‘ God, I am a great sinner; have 
mercy upon me!’ And that is why you do not find spiritual peace. Listen 
to the words of a woman, who has also been a great sinner, but who has found 
pardon of all her sms at the foot of the cross of Christ.” Baroness Krudener 
talked to Alexander in this strain for nearly three hours. Alexander could 
only say a few broken words, and bowing his head on his hands, he shed 
abundant tears. All the words he heard, were, as the Scripture expresses it, 
like a two-edged sword, piercing to the very depths of the soul and spirit, 
and trying the feelings and thoughts of his heart. Finally, Baroness Krudener, 
alarmed by the agitated state into which her words had thrown Alexander, 
said to him. “Sire, I beg you to pardon the tone in which I have spoken. 
Believe that in all sincerity of heart and before God I have said to you truths 
which have never before been said to you. I have only fulfilled a sacred 
duty to you.” “Do not be afraid,” answered Alexander, “all yoin* words 
have found a place in my heart: you have helped me to discover in myself 
what I had never before observed; I thank God for it, but I must often have 
such conversations, and I ask you not to go away.” 

From that day such conversations became a spiritual necessity to the 
emperor Alexander and a moral support in the pathway upon which he from 
thenceforth stood According to the opinion of Prince Galitzin, Alexander’s 
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conversations with Baroness Krudener were of a spiritual tendency, and per- 
haps only in part touched upon contemporary events. "There is no doubt,” 
says Prince Galitzin, “that Baroness Krudener, who lived by faith, strength- 
ened the development of faith in the emperor by her disinterested and 
experienced counsels; she certainly directed the mil of Alexander to still 
greater self-sacrifice and prayer, and perhaps at the same time revealed to 
him the secret of that spiritual, prayerful communion which, although designed 
by God as an inheritance for aU mortals, is unfortunately the portion of a very 
few chosen ones.” From that time it only remained for Pnnce Galitzin to 
experience a hvely feeling of satisfaction as he observed, “with what giant 
strides the emperor advanced in the pathway of religion.” 

If the moral sphere in which Alexander began to move awakened the entire 
sympathy of Prince Galitzin, others looked upon the matter from another 
point of view. 

In accordance with the course "he had adopted during the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814, the emperor desired to remain at the centre of mihtary opera- 
tions. This intention was not to the taste of the Austrians, and from their 
headquarters at Heidelberg they sent a notification that it was difficult to 
find suitable premises in such a small place and that his majesty would be far 
more tranquil if he prolonged his stay at Heilbronn. The emperor ordered 
an answer to be sent to the effect that he requested that only one or two 
houses should be allotted for his occupation in Heidelberg, and that his head- 
quarters should be established in the neighbounng villages. After this, on 
the 6th of June, Alexander removed to Heidelberg and finally took up his 
abode outside the town, upon the banks of the Neeker, in the house of an Eng- 
lishman, named Pickford, and here remained until the 10th of June, awaiting 
the approach of his army to the Rhine. The Baroness Krudener also did not 
delay removing to Heidelberg; she settled not far from the house occupied 
by the emperor. He spent most of his evenings with her and, listening to her 
instructions, in confidential intercourse he told her of the gnefs and passions 
which had darkened his sorrowful life. In these conversations, the fellow 
traveller and collaborator of Baroness Krudener, Empaitaz, also took part. 
Baroness Krudener did not flatter Alexander, she possessed the gift of speak- 
ing the truth without giving offence. According to the opinion of her admir- 
ers she might have become a beneficent genius for Russia, but this was hin- 
dered by the hypocrisy of various unworthy persons, who took advantage of 
this new frame of mind of the emperor, using it as a means for the attainment 
of aims which were not at all in accordance with Alexander’s lofty sentiments 
and intentions. 

Becoming more and more convinced of the power of repentance and prayer, 
the emperor once said to Empaitaz- “I can assure you that when I &ia 
myself m awkward situations I always come out of them through prayer. I 
will tefi you something which would greatly astonish everyone if it were 
known; when I am in counsel, with ministers, who are far from sharing my 
principles, and they show themselves of opposite opmions, instead of dis- 
puting, I lift up an inward prayer, and little by little they come round to 
pnnciples of humanity and justice.” 

Alexander had adopted the habit of daily reading the Holy Scriptures and 
began to seek in them immediate answers to his doubts. “On the 7th of 
June,” relates Empaitaz, “he read the 35th psalm; in the evening he told us 
that this psalm had dispersed 'all remaining anxiety in his soul as to the suc- 
cess of the war; thenceforth he was convinced that he was acting in accordance 
with the will of God.” 
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Alexander’s holy alliance (1815 a.d.) 

The conclusion of the Holy Alliance belongs to this period (1815). In 
conceiving the idea of it, the emperor Alexander intended, independently of 
ordinary political negotiations, to strengthen the common bond between 
monarchies by an act based on the immutable truths of the divine teaching, 
to create an alliance which should bind together monarchies and nations by 
ties of brotherhood, consecrated by religion, and should be for them, like the 
Gospel, obligatory by conscience, feeling and duty The emperor Alexander 
said one day to Baroness Krudener: “I am leaving France, but before my 
departure I want by a public act to give due praise to God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, for the protection he has shown us, and to call Upon 
the nations to stand in obedience to the Gospel. I have brought you the 
project of this act and ask you to look oyer it attentively, and if you do not 
approve any of the expressions used to ihdicate them to _me. _ I desire that 
the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia should unite with me in this 
act of adoration, in order that people may see that we, like the eastern magi, 
confess the supreme power of God the Saviour. You will unite with me in 
prayer to God that my allies may be disposed to sign it.” 

Alexander wrote out the draft of the Act of the Holy Alliance with his 
own hand, and Mademoiselle Sturdza and Count Vapadistria took part in the 
wording of it. The latter ventured to observe that no such act was to be met 
with m the annals of diplomacy and that his majesty might express the ruling 
idea of the act in a declaration or manifesto. Alexander replied that his 
decision was unchangeable, that he took it upon himself to obtain the signa- 
ture to it of his allies, the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia. As to 
France, England, and other courts — “that,” said the emperor to him, “will 
already be your concern.” 

The treaty of the Christian brotherly alliance, imagined by Alexander 
and called the Holy Alliance, consisted of three articles according to which 
the allies bound themselves- (1) to remain united by the indissoluble ties of 
brotherly friendship, to show each other help and co-operation, to govern 
their subjects m the same spirit of fraternity in order to maintain truth and 
peace, (2) to esteem themselves members of one Chnstian people, placed by 
providence to rule over three branches of one and the same family; and (3) to 
invite all the powers to acknowledge these rules and to enter the Holy Alliance. 
The sovereigns who signed the treaty were bound, “ both in ruling over their 
own subjects and in political relations with other governments, to be guided 
by the precepts of the holy Gospel, which, not being limited in their applica- 
tion to private life alone, should immediately govern the wills of monarchs 
and their actions ” 

King Frederick William willingly declared his consent to become a member 
of the Holy Alliance, conceived in the same spirit as the scene that had once 
taken place at night at the tomb of Frederick the Great in the garrison church 
at Potsdam, and appearmg to be the realisation of the thought expressed by 
the sovereigns after the battle of Bautzen- “If the Lord blesses our under- 
takings,” said they, “then will we give praise to him before the face of the 
whole world.” 

The emperor Francis, however, received with greater reserve the proposal 
to join the Holy AUiance j he was in general incapable of letting himself be 
carried away by fantastic- ideas and romanticism or of being subject to enthus- 
iastic impulses of any kind He consented to sign the treaty only after Met- 
temich had tranquiUised him with the assurance that the project should only 
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be regarded as inoffensive chatter. But although in his narrative of the 
formation of the Holy Alhance Metternich contemptuously calls it “this 
enapty, sonorous monurnent,” he passes over one point in silence* by joining 
this treaty Austria obtained a valuable instrument for placing Russia at the 
head of the reactionary movement in Europe, and Metternich did not hesitate 
to take advantage of this circumstance with inimitable art in order to attain 
the political ainas he had traced out. Only two sovereigns did not receive 
invitations to join the Holy Alliance, the pope and the sultan. The prince 
regent limited himself to a letter in which he expressed his approval of the 
context of the treaty, but on accoimt of parliamentary considerations the 
English government did not join the alliance. 

The Act of the Holy Alliance concluded in Paris with the emperor of Aus- 
tria and the king of Prussia remained secret for some time, as the emperor 
Alexander did not desire to make it generally known. Christmas Day 
(December 25th, 1815) (January 6th, 1816) was the occasion chosen for the 
publication of the treaty. In the manifesto issued, it is said: “Having 
learned from experiences and consequences calamitous to the whole world 
that the course of former political relations between the E’^ropean powers 
was not based on those principles of truth through which the wisdom of God, 
made known in his revelation, assures the peace and prosperity of nations, we 
have, conjointly with their majesties, the Austrian emperor Francis I and the 
king of Prussia, Frederick William, entered upon the establishment of an alli- 
ance between ourselves (invitmg other Christian powers to take part in the 
same), by which we are mutually bound, both between* ourselves and in rela- 
tion to our subjects, to take for the sole means of attaining our ends the rule 
drawn from the words and teaching of our Saviour Jesus Christ, enjoining 
men to live as brothers, not in enmity and malice, but in peace and love. We 
desire and pray to the most High that he may send down his grace upon us, 
that he may confirm this Holy Alliance between all the powers, to their com- 
mon welfare, and may no one venture to hinder unanimity by falseness to our 
compact. Therefore, adding to this a transcript of the alliance, we command 
that it shall be made public and read in all churches ” 

The most holy synod, in its turn, ordered that the treaty of the Holy Alli- 
ance should be printed and placed on the walls of churches or affixed to boards, 
and also that ideas should be borrowed from it for preaching. And thus, 
from the year 1816 Russia entered upon a new political path — an apocalyptic 
one; from thenceforth in diplomatic documents relating to the epoch, instead 
of clearly defined and political aims, we meet with obscure commentaries con- 
cerning the spirit of evil, vanquished by Providence, the word of the Most 
High, the word of life ‘ The ideal of the government administrators of 
that period, who stood at the head of affairs, became a sort of vague theologi- 
cal, patriarchal monarchy Over Europe was lowered the dark veil of con- 
tinuous and close reaction.? 

The real significance of Europe_an history during the next period is best 
understood by studying the development of the alliances formed against the 
power of Napoleon, like the one under consideration, and which endured 
being renewed from time to time as occasion demanded. At first these were 
directed towards a definite object, but they gradually assumed wider scope, 
and in a spirit quite foreign to the “Holy Alliance,” endeavoured to arrest 

1 The letter written by Emperor Alexander on the 18tb of March, 1816, to Count Sieven, 
Ambassador in London, upon the occasion of the publication of the treaty of the Holy Alliance 
and preserved in the Russian State Archives, affords a clear instance of the direction of poli 
tics at that time. 
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and stem the aspirations of the period, whether legitimate or degenerate. 
The partly stationary, partly retrograde attitude of all, or most, of the 
European governments, which afterward became general, had ite inception 
at this time. The spirit of absolutism, in short, found expression in the Holy 
Alliance. That this mystic Alliance was not suitable for any practical pur- 
pose was proved on the spot ^ 

It was quite apparent and recognised by aU that France could not be left 
to herself, for it had been determined to leave an allied army of 150,000 men 
under the Duke of Wellington in possession of the French fortresses. For 
what purpose and under what conditions this was to take place, naturally 
had to be decided by some explicit treaty. On the same day on which peace 
with France was signed — 20th November — the four powers which had 
signed the Treaty of Chaumont, England, Russia, Austria, and P^sia con- 
cluded among themselves a new Alliance of real and far-reaching significance. 
The new treaty confirmed the compacts made at Chamnont, and on the 25th 
of March, of the current year 1815, the allies expressed their conviction that the 
peace of Europe depended upon the consolidation of the restored order of 
things m France, on the maintenance of the royal authority and pf the con- 
stitutional charter; they pledged themselves to reinforce the garrison troops 
in France, if necessary by 60,000 men from each of the four Powers, or if 
required by their combined army, in order to exclude Bonaparte and his 
family for ever from the French throne, but to support the sovereignty of 
the Bourbons and the Constitution. They further agreed, after the time fixed 
for the investment of France by the allied troops had elapsed, to adopt 
measures for the maintenance of the existing order of things in France and 
of the peace of Europe. In order to facilitate the execution of these duties 
and to consolidate the friendly relations of the four powers, it was arranged 
that from time to time, at certain fixed intervals, meetings of the sove- 
reigns in person or of their ministers — congresses in fact — sliould take 
place, to consult concerning the great and common interests of the allies, and 
the measures that might be considered necessary at the time to promote the 
welfare and peace of the nations and of Europe. 

It was this treaty which founded and introduced the Congress policy of 
the next decade, and it is well to note that France although a member of the 
Holy Alliance was excluded from this league, as was to be expected, and that 
England which had remamed outside the Holy Alliance, here stood at the 
head of affairs. The true position and significance of things arc thereby 
mads clean 

Sknne i says, however . “ For nearly half a century the Holy Alliance was the keystone 

of the ediffce erected at Vienna, the hidden chain which linked Russia with the other mihtary 
powers/’] 




CHAPTEE X 

ALEXANDEE I, MYSTIC AND ' EUMANITAEIAIT 

[1801-1825 a.d3 

Heaven grant tliat we may one dav attain our aim of making Ens- 
sia free and of preserving ker from despotism and tyranny. This is 
my unique desire, and I willingly sacnfice all my labours and my hfe 
to the aim that is so dear to me — Alexander 1 


THE COMPLEX CHAEACTER OP ALEXANDEE I 

In the preceding chapter, we followed the history of the external affairs 
of Eussia during fourteen years of the reign of Alexander I Now we shall 
witness the incidents of that monarch’s later years, and, in particular, shall 
consider the internal condition of Russia dming the reign of one of the most 
interesting of sovereigns. Clearly to appreciate the complex character of 
the reigns, we may follow Shilder, partly by way of recapitulation, in divid- 
ing it into three periods, each of which seems to represent a phase of the 
mental evolution of Alexander.® 

The first period embraces the time- between the years 1801 and 1810, 
and is usually designated as the epoch of reforms, but as we penetrate more 
deeply into the spirit of that period, we come to the conclusion that it might 
more justly be termed’ the epoch of vacillations. Actually, at this time, 
that is from 1801 to 1810, ceaseless vacillations took place in the govern- 
mental life of Russia, both in regard to the outward as well as the inward 
policy of the empire; throughout every branch of the administration of the 
state an entire instability of views and brusque changes from one political 
system to another were to be observed. All these manifestations were con- 
ditional exclusivelv on the personality of the emperor Alexander, who pos- 
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sessed the characteristic of not unfrequently vacillating at short inteirals 
between two entirely opposed frames of mind, without reference to the direc- 
tion he had elected to follow. 

The second period is continued from 1810 to 1816 and in its inner sig- 
nification is entirely concentrated in the struggle with France. This penod 
in contrast to the preceding, is distinguished by the pursuit of one ruling 
idea, carried out with remarkable consecutiveness to the end, an instance 
which is almost unique in the whole reign of Alexander. Unexpectedly 
to all, to the astonishment of the whole world, in 1812, he showed himseK 
immovable and decided to be or not to be. Meanwhile Napoleon, prepar- 
ing himself for the invasion of Russia, had based his political and military 
calculations upon the imaginary weakness of Alexander’s character, and in 
this respect the conqueror’s hidden thoughts corresponded with the secret 
calculations of his allies, Metternich and Hardenburg. All these three 
enemies of Russia were however destined to experience complete disenchant- 
ment. The ruling idea of Alexander, which he then steadfastly followed, 
consisted in the overthrow of Napoleon. [These two periods we have covered 
in the preceding chapter, but we shall have occasion to revert to certain 
phases and incidents of their development ] 

The third period, beginning from the year 1816, finishes with the death 
of the emperor Aexander in 1825. Historians usually call it the period of 
congresses and of the preservation of order in Europe established by them. 
It would be more exact and nearer to the truth to call this last decade the 
period of reaction. 

After the overthrow of Napoleon the emperor Alexander appears as a 
weary martyr, wavering between the growing influence of Arakteheiev and 
his own personal convictions which he had adopted in the days of his youth. 
Amongst the reactionary measures which commenced in 1816 there can 
still be traced bright gleams of the enthusiasms and dreams of his youth. 
The speech pronounced in 1818 by the emperor at the opening of the Polish 
diet testifies to this. But from the year 1820 a complete vanishing of all 
the previous ideals to the realisation of which he had once aspired with 
smeere enthusiasm, is to be observed. To this moral condition was also imitcd 
an incurable weariness of life, the signs of which had already been observed 
in the emperor Alexander by Metternich at the congress of Verona in 1822. 

As we enter upon a closer analysis of the three periods into which we 
have divided this reign, we remark another curious feature m the develop- 
ment of Alexander. Metternich calls this phenomenon that of the periodic 
evolutions of the emperor’s mind Qes Evolutions pEriodiques de son espnt) 
The phenomenon was repeated with striking regularity about every five 
years of his reign. Assimilating to himself any idea with which he was 
inspired, Alexander ^ave himself up to it, unhesitatingly and with full enthu- 
siasm. The incubation required about two years, during which the idea 
acquired for him the importance of a system; the third year he remamed 
faithful to the system chosen, he became more and more attached to it, 
he listened with real enthusiasm to its upholders and at such a time was 
inaccessible to any influence that might shake the justness of the views he 
had adopted. The fourth year he grew disturbed at the consequences which 
might possibly arise; the fifth year there became observable a medley of the 
old and vanishing system with some new idea which was beginning to take 
birth m his mind. This idea was usually diametrically opposed to the one 
that had left his horizon. After that, when he had assimilated the new con- 
victions, he did not preserve any remembrance of the ideas he had abandoned, 
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beyond the obligations which bound liim to the various representatives of 
the former views. ^ 

MINISTERIAL INFLUENCES; SPERANSKI AND AEAKTCHEIEV 

From 1806 to 1812 the preponderatmg influence over Alexander I was 
that of Speranski. Son of a village pnest, educated in a seminary, and 
afterwards professor of mathematics and philosophy in the seminary of 
iUexander Nevski, Speranski became preceptor to the children of Alexis 
Kurakin, thanks to whom he quitted the ecclesiastical for a civil career, 
and became secretary to Trochtchinski, who was then chancellor of the 
imperial coiincil. Later, after he had become director of the department 
of the interior imder Prince Kotchubei, Speranski rose to the position of 
secreta,ry of state and gained the complete confidence of the emperor. The 
favourites of the preceeding period had all been imbued with Enghsh ideasj 
Speranski, on the contrary, loved France and manifested a particular admi- 
ration for Napoleon. These French sympathies, shared at the time by Alex- 
ander I, formed a new bond between the prince and the minister which was 
not severed until the rupture with Napoleon “We know,” said Monsieur 
Bogdanovitch, “Alexander’s fondness for representative forms and a consti- 
tutional government, but this taste resembles that of a dilettante who goes 
into ecstacies over a fine painting. Alexander early convinced himself 
that neither Russia’s vast extent nor the constitution of civil society would 
pennit the realisation of his dream. From day to day he deferred the exe- 
cution of his utopian ideas, but delighted to discourse with his intimates 
upon the projected constitution and the disadvantages of absolutism. To 
please the emperor, Speranski ardently defended the principles of liberty, 
and by so doing exposed himself to accusations of anarchy and of having 
conceived projects dangerous to institutions that had received the conse- 
cration of toie and custom.” Painstaking, learned, and profoundly patri- 
otic and humane, he was the man best able to realise all that was practicable 
m the ideas of Alexander. 

Speranski presented to the sovereign a systematic plan of reform. The 
imperial council received an extension of privileges. Composed as it was 
of the chief digmtaries of the state, it became in a measure the legislative 
power, and had the duty of exanuning new laws, extraordinary measures, 
and ministerial reports; it was in reality a sketch of a representative govern- 
ment. After the interview at Erfurt, durmg which Napoleon had showed 
him marked attention, Speranski entered into relations with the French 
legal wnters, Locre, Legras, Dupont de Nemours, and made them corre- 
spondents of the legislative commission of the imperial council. The Code 
Napoleon was not adapted to any but a homogeneous nation emancipated 
from personal and feudal servitude, with a population whose members all 
enjoyed a certain equality before the law. Thus to Speranski the emanci- 
pation of the serfs was the corner-stone of regeneration He dreamed of 
instituting a third estate, of limiting the number of pnvileged classes, and 
of forming the great aristocratic families into a peerage similar to that of 
England He encouraged Count Stroinovski to publish his pamphlet. Rules 
to be Observed between Proprietors and Serfs. As early as 1809 he had decided 
that the holders of university degrees should have the advantage over all 
others in attaininsr the degrees of the tchin. Thus a doctor would at once 
enter the eigntn ranx, a master or arts the ninth, a candidate the tenth, 
and a bachelor the twelfth. 
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Like Turgot, the minister of Louis XVIII, and the Prussian reformer, 
Stein, Speranski had aroused the hostility of everyone. The nobility of court 
and antechamber, and all the young officials who wished to rise by favour 
alone were exasperated by the ukase of 1809; proprietors were alarmed at 
Speranski’s project for the emancipation of the serfs; the senators were im- 
tated by his plans for reorganisation which would reduce the first governing 
body of the empire to the position of a supreme court of justice; and the high 
aristocracy was incensed at the boldness of a man of low condition, the son of 
a village priest. The people themselves complamed at the increase in taxa- 
tion, all those whose interests had been set aside united against the upstart; 
he was accused of despising the time-honoured institutions of Moscow and of 
having presented as a model to the Russians the Code Napoleon when the 
country was on the eve of war with France. The ministers Balachev, Armfelt, 
Guriev, Count Rostoptchin, Araktcheiev, and the grand duchess Catherine 
Pavlovna, sister of the emperor, influenced Alexander against him. Karamzin, 
the historian, addressed to the emperor an impassioned memoir on New and 
Old Russia, in which he stepped forth as the champion of serfdom, of the old 
laws, and of autocracy. Speranski’s enemy even went to the length of de- 
nouncing him as a traitor and an accomplice of France. In March, 1812, he 
was suddenly sent from the capital to Nijni-Novgorod and afterwards deported 
to a distant post where he was subjected to close surveillance. He was recalled 
in 1819, when passions had somewhat cooled, and was appointed governor of 
Siberia. In 1821 he returned to St. Petersburg, but did not recover his former 
position. 

A new epoch now set in. The adveisaries of Speranski, Armfelt, Schich- 
kov, and Rostoptchin attained high positions, but the acknowledged favourite 
was Araktcheiev, the rough “ corporal of Gachina,” bom enemy to progress 
and reform and apostle of absolute dominion and passive obedience. He 

f ained the confidence of Alexander, first by his devotion to the memory of 
*aul, next by his punctuality, his unquestioning obedience, his disinterested- 
ness and habits of industry, and lastly by his ingenuous admiration for the 
“ genius of the emperor.” He was the most trustworthy of servitors, the most 
imperious of superiors, and the most perfect instrument for a reaction. His 
influence was not at once exclusive. After having conquered Napoleon, 
Alexander looked upon himself as the liberator of nations. He had set Ger- 
many free; he dealt leniently with France and obtained for it a charter; he 
granted a, constitution to Poland, with the intention of extending its benefit 
to_ Russia. Though the censorship of the press had recently forbidden the 
Viestnik slovesnosti to criticise, “ the servants of his majesty,” Alexander had 
not entirely renounced his utopian ideas. English Protestant influence suc- 
ceeded to the influence of France; French theatres were closed and Bible 
societies opened. 

Nevertheless, this first period of favour for Araktcheiev soon became an 
epoch of sterility; though reaction had not yet set in there had at least come 
a decided pause. The reforms interrupted by the war of 1812 were not to 
be again resumed. The code of Speranski had come to an end and all efforts 
to compile one better suited to Russian traditions were of no avail. / 

EDUCATIONAL ADVANCES; THE LYCfis AND THE LIBRARY 

On the 23rd of January of the year 1811 was promulgated the statute of 
the lyc6e of Tsarskoi Selo, which had been definitely worked out by secretary 
of state Speranski. The aim of the establishment of the lyc6e was the educa- 
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tion of young men, and cMefly of those T'ho were destined to fill the most 
important posts of the government service. The following circumstance was 
the primary cause of the foimdation of this higher educational estab^hment: 
although the emperor did not interfere in the matter of the education of his 
younger brothers, the grand dukes Nicholas and Michael Pavlovitch, which 
was entirely left to the empress, Marie Feodorovna, a case soon presented 
itself where the emperor recognised the necessity of departing from the rule 
he had established The widowed empress desired to send her sons to the 
university of Leipsic for the completion of their studies; this was, however, 
firmly opposed by the emperor, and instead he had the idea of establishing 
a lyc6e at Tsarskoi Selo, where his younger brothers could assist at the public 
lectures. A wing of the palace, connected by a gallery with the chief building, 
was adapted to this purpose, and the solemn opening of the Tsarskoi Selo 
lyc6e took place on the 31st of October, 

1811, in the presence of the emperor Al- 
exander. It commenced with a thanks- 
giving service in the court chapel of 
Tsarskoi Selo, after which those present 
accompanied the clergy who made the 
tour of the edifice, sprinkling it with holy 
water. At the conclusion of the ecclesi- 
astical ceremony, the imperial charter 
given to the lye6e was read in the hall of 
the building, and the speeches began. 

Amongst them that of the adjunct pro- 
fessor Kunitzin earned the special appro- 
bation of the emperor for the art with 
which it avoided generalisations and 
dwelt on the beneficence of the founder. 

In conclusion, Alexander inspected the 
premises allotted to the students, and 
was present at their dinner table. 

The year 1811 was also signalised 
by the completion of the building of the 
Kazan cathedral, the first stone of which tows® or ivan velika, Moscow 
had been laid by the emperor Alex- 
ander on the 8th of September, 1801. The constructor of the cathedrM was the 
Russian architect Andrew Nikivoroviteh Voroniknin. The building com- 
mittee was under the direction of the president of the Academy of Arts, 
Count Alexander Stroganov. The building of the^thedral took ten years, 
and on the 27th of September, 1811, on the anniversary of the emperor’s 
coronation, the solemn consecration of the new cathedral took place m the 
presence of the emperor. Count Stroganov was that day elevated to the 
dignity of actual privy councillor of the first rank. He was not destined to 
enjoy for long the completion of his work: ten days later he died. 

In the very thick of the preparations for war, and amidst such agitating 
political circumstances as had been unknown till then, the emperor Alexander 
continued to labour for the enlightenment of his ^bjects. Notable among 
his acts at this time was the foundation of a public library. Catherine II[s 
idea of founding in the capital a library for general use, and of rendering it 
accessible to all, was only brought^ to fulfilment by Alexander. A special 
edifice was built with this object; its construction had been already^ com- 
menced during Catherine’s reign. By 1812 all the prelunmary work in the 
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bdlding of this library was completed, and on the 14th of January the emperor 
honoured the newly constructed library with a visit, and examined in detail 
all its curiosities. Following on this the “draft of detailed rules for the 
administration of the Imperial Public Library” was ratified by his majesty on 
the 7th of March. 

The events of 1812, however, deferred the actual opening of the_ library- 
soon measures had to be thought of to save its treasures The opening cere- 
mony took place, therefore, two years later, in 1814, on the 14th of Janumy, 
the anniversary of the day on which the emperor Alexander made his gracious 
visit to the library, on the memorable occasion of its founding. 

A great many festivities took place at the Russian court upon the occasion 
of the marriage of the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch with the princess 
Charlotte of Prussia (July 13th, 1817). About the same time (July 31st, 1817), 
a modest festival was celebrated at Tsarskoi Selo — the first distribution of 
prizes to students of the lyc4e. On that day the emperor Alexander, accom- 
panied by Prince A. N. Galitzin, was present in the conference hall of the insti- 
tution he had founded; he himself distributed the prizes and certificates to 
the pupils, and after having announced the awards to be given to them and 
their teachers he left, bidding a fatherly farewell to all. The poet Pushkin 
was amongst the students who took part in the festival. 


EXPULSION OP a?BE JESUITS PROM ST. PETERSBURG 

The year 1816, which had been filled with a series of unexpected events, 
terminated with an important administrative measure which no one had 
foreseen. On the 18th of January, 1817, an imperial ukase was issued 
ordering the immediate expulsion of aU the monks of the order of Jesuits 
from St. Petersburg, and at the same time forbidding their entry into either 
of the two capitals. In the middle of the night they were provided with fur 
cloaks, and warm boots, and despatched in carts to the residence of their 
brethren at Polotsk ^ It was enjomed in this ukase that the Catholic church 
in St. Petersburg should be “placed on the same footing that had been estab- 
lished dunng the reign of the empress Catherine II and which had endured 
up to the year 1800.” This expulsion put an end to the pedagogical activity 
of the Jesuits in St. Petersburg. The words of N. J. Turgeniev, spoken in the 
year 1812 and addressed to his successor Gruber, the Berezovski Jesuit, were, 
m fact, realised for the order in the most unpleasant way. He said- “This 
is the beginning of the end; you will now do so much that you will be sent 
away.” The government^ was compelled to have recourse to decisive meas- 
ures in view of cases of conversion to Catholicism amongst the orthodox 
pupils of the Jesuit school in St. Petersburg; besides which the influence of 
Jesuit propaganda was spreading m a remarkable way amongst the ladies of 
the high society of St. Petersburg. 

This measure, however, did not put a limit to the misfortunes that de- 
scended upon the Jesuits dunng the reign of Alexander. A few years later 
(on the 25th of March, 1820) the order was given that the Jesuits should be 
expelled finally from Russia, adding that they were not under any aspect or 

^ In tlxe year 1812 Alexander had granted a charter to the Jesuit College of Polotsk, rais- 
ing it to the rank of an “ academy’’ and giving it rights and privileges equal to those of the 
university , he was then probably governed by political considerations concerning Poland, and 
m the charter he refers to the college as “ affording great advantages for the education of 
youth” and trusts that the '‘Jesuits will labour m Poland dms le hon sens^* (along the right 
lines) 
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denomination to be allowed to return; and at the same time the Polotsk 
academy was suppressed, as well as all the schools dependmg on it. 


LIBERATION OP THE PEASANTS OP THE BALTIC PROVINCES (1816-1818 A.D.) 

Tlie nobility of Esthonia had in 1811 announced their desire of giving up 
their rights of servitude over their peasants. In the year 1816 this intention 
led to the confirmation of the establishment of the Esthonian peasants upon 
a new footing, according to which the individual right of servitude was abol- 
ished. The nobility kept the land as their property, and the relations between 
the peasants and the landowners were from thenceforth based upon mutual 
agreement by free will contracts conformable with rules determining essential 
conditions; a period of transition was appointed for bringing in the new order 
of things. After the first trial, the individual, landless liberation of the peas- 
ants' spread throughout the Baltic provinces and in other governments — 
namely, in Courland in 1817 and in Livonia in 1819. The introduction of the 
new order of things was everywhere accomplished without any particular 
difficulty. 

In expressing to the Livonian nobihty his satisfaction upon the occasion 
ot the reform effected, the emperor Alexander said: “I rejoice that the 
Livonian nobility has justified my expectations. Your example deserves 
imitation. You have acted in accordance with the spirit of the times and 
have understood that hberal principles alone can serve as a basis for the happi- 
ness of nations.” From these words it is evident that the emperor enter- 
tained, according to Shishkov’s expression, an unfortunate prejudice against 
the right of servitude in Russia, and it appeared to many that in other parts 
of the empire words would be followed by deeds ^ 

From the year 1816, the peasant question began to occupy society. The 
aide-de-camp of his majesty, Kisselev, even presented a memoir to the emperor 
which bore the title Of the Gradual Abolition of Slavery %n Russia. The memoir 
began with the words : “ Civic liberty is the foundation of national prospenty. 
This truth is so undoubted that I consider it superfluous here to explain how 
desirable it is that the lawful independence of which serfs and agriculturists 
are unjustly deprived, should be established for them throughout the empire. 
I consider this measure the more needful now that the progress of enhghten- 
ment and our closer contact with Europe, which hourly increases the fermen- 
tation of minds, indicate to the government the necessity of averting the con- 
sequences which may follow, and whose menace it would be already difficult 
or impossible to deny. The blood in which the French Revolution was 
steeped bears witness to this.” In what manner the emperor Alexander 
regarded the memoir presented by his aide-de-camp, and what fate overtook 
this production of his pen have remained unknown. 

P. D. Kisselev was not the only nobleman who recognised the urgent 
necessity of the government’s occupsdng itself with the peasant question. 
The following circumstance serves as a proof of this: in this same year, 1816, 
many of the richest landowners of the government of St. Petersburg, knowing 
the emperor’s moral aspirations to better the lot of the peasant sens, decided 
to turn them into obligatory settlers upon the basis of the then existing regu- 

> Mucli earlier, in 1807, tlie emperor had expressed himself to General Savari upon this 
question in the following words ** I want to bring the country out of the state of barbarism 
m which this traffic in men leaves it. I will say more— if civilisation were more advanced, I 
would abolish this slavery even if it were to cost me my head,” 
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lations. The act was drawn up and signed by sixty-five landowners; it only 
remained^ to take it to be ratified by the emperor, and for this purpose the 
general aide-de-camp J. V. Vasiltchikov was chosen. Those who had taken 
part in the signature of the act supposed that the emperor knew nothing of 
the meetings that had taken place on the occasion and were convinced that 
he would receive graciously a proposition, which was in accordance with his 
manner of thinking. But the emperor Alexander was aware of the deter- 
mination of the nobles and hardly had Vasiltchikov, after requesting permis- 
sion to present himself to his majesty, begun to speak of the matter, when 
Alexander, interrupting him, inquired. “To whom, in your opinion, does 
the legislative power belong in Russia?” And when Vasiltchikov replied; 
“ Without doubt to your imperial majesty as an autocratic emperor,” Alex- 
ander, raising his voice, said, “Then leave it to me to promulgate such laws as 
I consider most beneficial to my subjects.” 

The emperor’s reply gave little hope of a favourable solution of. this 
important que^ion. In the then existing state of affairs, the matter could 
not avoid passing through the hands of Araktcheiev. This indeed actually 
happened. In February, 1818, before the departure of the emperor Alexander 
from Moscow for Warsaw to open the first Polish diet. Count Araktcheiev 
announced’ that his majesty had deigned to issue an edict for the liberation of 
landowners’ peasants frorn the condition of serfdom, with the stipulation 
that the edict should not in any of its measures be oppress! re to the land- 
owners, and especially that it should not present anything of a violent char- 
acter in its accomplishment on the part of the government but, on the con- 
trary, that it should be accompanied by advantages for the landowners and 
awaken in them a desire to co-operate with the government in the abolition 
of the conditions of serfdom in Russia, an abolition corresponding to the spirit 
of the times and the progress of education, and indispensable for the future 
tranquillity of the possessors of serfs. 


THE EMPEROR AND THE QUAKERS 

In 1814, at the time of the emperor Alexander’s stay in London, the fam- 
ous philanthropist Quakers, Be Grelle de Mobillier,‘ and Allen, had been 
insf)ired TOth the idea of taking advantage of a favourable occasion, and 
instilhng into the minds of the allied sovereigns the conviction that the king- 
dom of Chnst is a kingdom of justice and truth. With this object they first 
set off to idsit the king of Prussia, who received them and praised the Quakers 
hving in his dominions, but expressed his conviction that war is indispensable 
for the attainment of peace. The emperor Alexander showed them more 
sympathy, he visited a Quaker meeting and received a deputation. The 
emperor assured the Quakers that he was in agreement with the greater part 
of their opmiOM, and that although on account of his exceptional position 
his mode of action must be other than theirs, yet he was in union with them 
in the spiritual worship of Christ In taking leave of the Quakers, Alexander 
invited them to come to see him in Russia and said: “I bid you farewell as 
a friend and brother.” 

Grelle and Allen arrived in St. Petersburg in November, 1818, during the 

* fitienne de Grelle MoMlier •was bom in Prance m 1760 and was brought up m the Roman 
Catkolic faith, ^ At the beginning of the French Revolution he went to America and there 
entered the society of Friends or Quakers. He subsequently repeatedly visited Europe with 
various philanthropic aims, mainly in order to strengthen the principles of a morally religious 
life amongst mankind, 
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emperor’s absence. They went to Prince A. N. Galitzin, of whom Grelle 
wrote: "He is a man penetrated by a truly Christian spirit.” Galitzin 
received the Quakers with an open heart and informed them that the emperor 
had sent him a letter tel^g him of their coming to Russia and requesting 
that they might be received as his friends. After various questions upon 
religious matters the Quakers, _ together with Prince Galitzin, gave thernselves 
up to silent, inward meditation, and this method, writes Grelle, "did not 
appear at all unknown to the prince. Inspired by the love of Christ, we felt 
in ourselves, after silent, heartfelt prayer, the beneficent moving of grace’. 
In taking leave of the prince, he offered us free access to all that could invest 
us — to the prisons, to reformatory institutions, and to refuges for the poor.” 

Their visit to the St. Petersburg prisons deeply agitated the pious Quakers; 
according to Grelle’s observations, some of them were very dirty and overrun 
with vermin; the odour was imbearable and the ah- contaminated to such a 
degree that it affected the heads and lungs of the visitors. The Quakers also 
inspected a few refuges and schools. 

On a subsequent evening the emperor Alexander received the Quakers 
alone He called them his old friends, made them sit beside him on the sofa,' 
and called to mind with inward emotion their interview in London in 1814, say- 
ing that it had given him the spirit of courage and firmness amidst all the diffi- 
cult circumstances in which he‘ was then placed. " The emperor then,” writes 
G;relle, “ suggested to us some questions upon religious matters, thus showing 
his sincere desire to progress in the saving knowledge of truth. He further 
questioned us as to what we had seen and done in Russia We took advantage 
of the opportunity to relate to him the distressing condition of the prisons; 
and^in particular we directed his attention to the wretched state of the prison 
in Abo, and told him about an unfortunate man who had been kept in irons 
there for nineteen years. The emperor was touched by our narrative and 
said, ‘This ought not to be; it shall not occur again.” The Quakers also 
informed the emperor how deeply grieved they had been to see, upon inspect- 
ing one of the schools, that the pupils were given books to read that were 
pernicious to their morals; after which they showed liim a specimen of 
extracts they had made from the Holy Scriptures for the use of schools. The 
emperor remained wrapped in thought for a moment, and then tur ning to his 
companions, he observed' “You have done precisely what I much desired. 
I have often thought that schools might serve as a powerful instrument for 
the furtherance of the kingdom of Christ, by leading the people to the knowl- 
edge of the Saviour and the principles of true piety. Send me as soon as 
possible all that you have succeeded in preparing ” 

The conversation then touched on Daniel Villers, also a Quaker, whom 
the emperor had called to St. Petersburg to drain the marshes; Alexander said 
that he regarded his presence in Russia as a blessing to the people. “It was 
not the draining of the marshes,” added the emperor, “ nor any other material 
necessity that was the cause of my inviting some of your ‘ friends ’ to come here ; 
no, I was guided by the wish that their true piety, their probity, and other 
virtues might serve as an example for my people to imitate.” 

In conclusion the emperor said, "Before we separate, let us try to spend 
some time in common prayer.” "We willingly consented,” writes Grelle in 
regard to this matter, “feeling that the Lord with His beneficent power was 
near us Some time passed in silent, inward contemplation; our souls were 
humbled, and a little later I felt within me the heaverJy breathing of the 
spirit of prayer and compunction; enfolded by the spirit, I bent my knees 
before the greatness of God; the emperor knelt beside me. Amidst the 
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inward outpourings of the soul we felt that the Lord had consented to hear 
our prayers. After that we spent a little while longer in silence and then 
withdrew. In biding us farewell the emperor expressed the desire to see us 
again before we left. We spent two hours with him ” 

After this remarkable audience, which so graphically expresses the religi- 
ous-idealistic frame of mind of the emperor Alexander, the Quakers visited 
under the patronage of the widowed empress the female educational estab- 
lishments, the young pupils of which aroused much sympathy in them. 

’ Grelle found that some of them had 

hearts open for receiving evangelical 
inspiration. These _ visits were fol- 
lowed by the reception of the Quak- 
ers by the empress Marie Teodorovna 
They told the empress that they were 
much pleased at the condition of the 
institutions under her patronage, but 
at the same time they could not be 
otherwise than grieved to see how 
little attention was paid in St. Peters- 
burg, and in general throughout 
Russia, to the education of children 
of the lower classes; they also spoke 
to the empress of the unsatMactori- 
ness of the then existing prison ac- 
commodations for women, and indi- 
cated how advantageous it would be 
if the prisons were visited by women 
capable of instructing and consoling 
the unfortunate prisoners. _ The em- 
press entirely agreed with these 
ideas. 

Soon the emperor again invited 
the Quakers to come and see him 
“He again received us in his private 
apartments,” writes Grelle, “to which 
we were taken by a secret way, avoid- 
ing the guard and the court servants. 
Nobody seemed surprised to see us 
keeping our heads covered The em- 
peror, as before, received us with sincere affability. ^ He began by informing us 
that the chains in which we had seen the prisoners at Abo had been taken off, that 
the unfortunate man of whom we had told him had been set at liberty, and 
that orders had been given that the other prisoners were to be better treated. 
He then asked us to relate to him openly all that we had noticed in the prisons 
during our stay in Russia. The governor-general (Count Miloradovitch) had 
informed him of the changes and improvements which he considered it advan- 
tageous to carry out in the gaols, and the emperor entirely approved^ of the 
changes that had already been made. He further told us that the widowed 
empress had spoken to him with pleasure of our visit to her; that she had 
taken to heart what we had said of the extreme neglect of the education of 
children of the poorer classes, and that she was occupying herself in seareWng 
for the most effectual measures of remedying this defect as soon as possible. 
The emperor added that he had named a certain sum of money to be used for 
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the establishment of six schools for poor children in the capital, and that the 
children were to receive there a religious and moral education. He further 
told us that he had attentively perused the books we had prepared and was 
delighted with them; that if we had only come to Russia to do this, we had 
already accomplished a very important work, and that he intended to bring 
our books into use throughout all the schools of his empire.” 

Before their departmre for Moscow the emperor received his old friends 
a third time, and on this occasion he related to them various details of how 
he had himself been educated under the supervision of his grandmother, 
the empress Catherine. “The persons attached to me,” said he, “had some 
good qualities, but they were not believing Christians and therefore my 
primary education was not united with any profound moral impressions, 
in accordance with the customs of our church, I was taught formally to repeat 
niorning_ and evening certam prayers I had learned; but this habit, which 
did not in any wise satisfy the inward requirements of my religious feelings, 
soon wearied me. Meanwhile it happened more than once that, when I 
lay down to rest, I had a lively feeling in my soul of my sins, and of the 
various moral deficiencies of my mode of life; thus penetrated by heartfelt 
repentance I was moved by a desire to rise from my bed and in the silence 
of the night to throw myself upon my knees and with tears ask God for ' 
forgiveness and for strength to preserve greater watchfulness over myself 
m future. This contrition of heart continued for some time; but little by 
little, in the absence of moral support on the part of the persons who sur- 
rounded me, I began to feel more seldom and more feebly these salutary 
movmgs of grace. Sin, together with worldly distractions, began to reign 
more and more within my soul. Finally, in 1812 , the Lord in His love and 
mercy, again called to me, and the former movings of grace were renewed 
with fresh strength in my heart. At that period a certain pious person^ 
advised me to take to readmg the Holy Scriptures and gave me a Bible, a 
book which until then I had never had m my hands. I devoured the Bible 
finding that its words shed a new and never previously experienced peace 
in my heart, and satisfied the thirst of my soul. The Lord in His goodness 
granted me his Spirit to understand what I read; and to this inward 
mstruction and enlightenment I owe all the spiritual good that I acquired 
by the readmg of the divme Word; this is why I look upon inward enlighten- 
ment or instruction from the Holy Ghost as the firmest support in the soul — 
saving knowledge of God ” 

The emperor then related to his companions how deeply his soul was 
penetrated with the desire to abolish forever wars and bloodshed upon earth. 
“He said,” writes Grelle, “that he had passed many nights without sleep 
in strained and intense deliberation as to how this sacred desire could be 
realised, and in deep grief at the thought of the innumerable calamities and 
misfortunes that are occasioned by war. At that time when his soul was 
thus bowed down in ardent .prayer to the Saviour the idea arose in him of 
mviting the crowned heads to unite in one holy alliance, before the tribunal 
of which all future disagreements that should arise should be settled, instead 
of having recourse to the sword and to bloodshed. This idea took such pos- 
session of him that he got up from his bed, expounded his feelings and aspi- 
rations in writing with such liveliness and ardour that his intentions were 
subjected on the part of many to unmerited suspicion and misinterpretation 
— ‘Although,' added he with a sigh, ‘ardent love for God and mankind was 
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the_ sole motive that governed me.’ Thoughts of the formation of the Holy 
Alliance again arose in him during his stay in_ Paris. After we had spent 
some time in conversing on this important subject, the emperor said to us; 
‘And thus we part, in this world, but I firmly trust that we, being separated 
by_ space, will however remain by the goodness of the spirit of God forever 
united through inward spiritual fellowship, for in the kingdom of God there 
are no limitations of space Now, before we part, I have one request to 
make to you‘ let us join in silent prayer and see if the Lord will not consent 
to manifest His gracious presence to us, as He did the last time ’ 

“We |ladly consented to fulfil his desire . A solemn silence followed 
during which we felt that the Lord was amongst us , our souls were reverently 

opened before Him and He himself was 
^ working within us through His grace 

Somewhat later, I felt, through the breath- 
Christ, the lively desire 
saying a few words of approbation to 
^ ■ ‘ beloved emperor in order to encour- 

' ’ age him to walk with firm steps in the 

Lord’s way and to put his whole trust, 
" earthly journeymgs, 

f' efficaciousness of the divine grace; 

general I felt the necessity of guarding 
' strengthening him in 

* good intention of ever following the 

path of truth and righteousness. The 
jfflfiiBr' I said produced a profound 

Wwilw impression upon the emperor and he shed 

(ij burning tears. Then our dear Allen, 
kneeling, raised a fervent prayer to God 
for the emperor and his people. The 
— emperor himself fell on his knees beside 
remained a long while with us in 
'ji||r^'^=is~ spiritual outpourings before the Lord. 
^ Finally we solemnly and touchingly took 
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SBCEET SOCIETIES XINDER ALEXANDER I 

After the year 1815, when the emperor 
Alexander already appeared as a weary 
martyr, immersed m mystic contemplation 
and wavering between the evergrowing 
influence of Count Arakteheiev and the 
convictions he had hunself formed in the 


days of his youth, the events of 1812 were 
reflected in a totally different manner upon the movement of social ideas 
in Russia. _ The war of the fatherland was accompanied in Russia by an 
■unusual rising of the spirit of the nation and a remarkable awakening 
of the public conscience. The contmuation of the struggle with Napoleon 
beyond the frontiers of Russia had led Alexander’s troops to Paris. This 
enforced military exploit widened the horizon of the Russian people; they 
became acquainted with European maimers and customs, were in closer 
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contact -mtla the current of European thought, and felt drawn towards 
political judgment. It was quite natural that the Russian people should 
begin to compare the order of things in their own country with political 
and public organisation abroad An unrestrainable impulse to criticise 
and compare was awakened, thenceforth it was difficult to become recon- 
ciled to the former status of Russian life and the traditional order of things. 

It will be asked what abuses presented themselves .to the gaze of the 
Russian conquerors, who had liberated Europe, upon their return to their 
country. An entire absence of respect for the rights of the individual was 
patent, the forcible introduction of monstrous military settlements, the 
exploits of Magmtski and others of his kind in the department of public 
instruction were crying shames; and, finally, the cruelties of serfdom were 
in full activity. The subtUe exactions which then prevailed in service at 
the front completed the development of general dissatisfaction amongst 
military circles. There is, therefore, nothing astonishing in the fact that 
the misfortunes which then weighed upon the Russian people should have 
found an answering call in the hearts of men who were at that time in the 
grip of a violent patriotic revival. 

The natural consequence of this joyless condition of affairs in Russia 
was a hidden protest, which led to the formation of secret societies. Under 
the then existing conditions there was no possibility of carrying on reforma- 
tory deliberations with the co^isance of the government Thus a remark- 
able phenomenon was accomplished; on the one hand Russian public thought 
was seeking for itself an issue and solution of the questions that oppressed 
it; while on the other the emperor Alexander, disenchanted with his former 
political ideals and standing at the head of the European reaction, had 
become the unexpected champion of aspirations which had nothing in com- 
mon with the ideas of which he had been the representative during the best 
period of his life. This circumstance made a break in the interior life of 
Russia, which imperceptibly prepared the ground for events until then 
unprecedented m Russian history. "What has become of liberalism?” is 
a question that one of the contemporaries of that epoch sets himself. “It 
seems to have vanished, to have disappeared from the face of the earth; 
everything is silent And yet it is just at this instant that its hidden forces 
have begun to grow dangerous.” The time had come when secret societies 
were in full bloom. The masonic lodges, which had been allowed by the 
government, had long since accustomed the Russian nobility to the form 
of^ secret societies. Officers’ circles, m which conversations were carried 
on about the wounds of Russia, the obduracy of the people, the distressing 
position of the soldier, the indifference of society to the affairs of the country, 
imperceptibly changed into organised secret societies. 

It happened that’ j^et another time the emperor Alexander expressed 
the conviction that the interior administration of Russia ought to be thought 
of, that it was necessary that means should be taken for remedying the evil; 
but the sovereign did not pass from words to deeds. In reference to this, 
the ideas expressed by Alexander to the governor of Penza, T P. Lubian- 
ovski, on the occasion of his visit to that town in 1824 are worthy of atten- 
tion. The emperor had mspected the second infantry corps there assembled; 
the manoe'uvres had deserved particular praise. Observing signs of weari- 
ness on the emperor’s face, Lubianovski ventured to remark that the empire 
had reason to complain oi his majesty. 

"'ViTiy’” “You will not take care of yourself.” “You mean to say 
that I am tired?” replied the emperor. “It is impossible to look at the 
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troops without satisfaction; the men are good, faithful and excellently trained, 
we have gained no little glory through them. Russia has enough glory; 
she does not require more, it would be a mistake to require more. But when 
I think how little has been as yet done in the intenor of the empire, then 
the thought lies on my heart like a ten-pound weight That is what makes 
me tired ’ 

The profoundly- tnie thought that fell from the lips of the sovereign in 
his conversation with Lubianovski was not, however, put into application. 
At that period it was impossible to count upon the amendment of the state 
edifice through the administrations of the government Tlie dim figure of 
Araktcheiev had definitively succeeded in screening Russia from the ^aze of 
Alexander, and his evil influence was felt at every step Therefore in the 
main everything led to the sorrowful result that the emperor, as Viguel 
expressed it, was like a gentleman who, having grown tired of administering 
his own estate, had given it over entirely into the hands of a stern steward, 
being thus sure that the peasants would not become spoiled under him. 

A few words remain to be said of the fate that overtook the secret societies 
after the closmg of the Alliance of the Public Good. Benkendorf’s ‘ suppo- 
sition that a new and more secret society would be formed after this, which 
would act under the veil of greater seciuity, was actually justified. The 
more zealous members of the alliance only joined together more closely, 
and from its ruins arose two fresh alliances — the Northern and the Soutliern. 

The leaders of the Northern Alliance in the beginning were Muraviev 
and Turgeniev. Later on, in 1823, Kondratz Bileiev entered the society, 
of which he became the leader The aspirations of the Northern Alliance 
were of a constitutional-monaichic character. In the Southern Alliance, 
chiefly composed of members of the second army, the principal leader was 
the commander of the Viatka infantry regiment, Colonel Paul Pestel, son of 
the former governor-general of Siberia. Thanks to Pestel’s influence the 
Southern Alliance acquired a preponderating' republican tendency; he occu- 
pied himself with the composition of a work which he called Russian Truth, 
in which he expounded his ideas on the reconstruction of Russia. Many 
members of this society inclined to the conviction that the death of the 
emperor Alexander and even the extermination of the entire imperial family 
were indispensable to the successful realisation of their proposed under- 
takings; at any rate there is no doubt that conversations to this effect were 
carried on amongst the members of the secret societies Soon the active 
propaganda of the members of the Southern Society called another society 
into existence — the Slavonic AUiance or the United Slavonians. In it 
was chiefly concentrated the radical elemeni! from the midst of the future 
Dekabrists. The members of this society proposed insane and violent 
projiects and insisted chiefly on the speedy commencement of decisive action, 
giving only a secondary importance to deliberations on the constitutional form 
of government. Sergei Nuraviev Apostol called them mad dogs chained. 

There yet remained a better means for strengthening the designs of the 
secret societies — this was to enter into relations with the Polish secret 
societies. Negotiations with the representative of the Polish patriotic alliance. 
Prince Tablonovski, were personally carried on by Pestel; but the details 
of this agreement are even now little known Such was the dangerous and 
fruitless path into which many of the best representatives of thinking Russia 
were drawn: each year the crisis became more and more inevitable; and 
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meanwhile the government became more decisively confirmed than ever 
in the pathway of reaction, thus indirectly giving greater power to secret 
revolutionary propaganda. 

Closing of the Masonic Lodges 

In August, 1822, a rescript was issued in the name of the minister of the 
interior, ordering the closing of all secret societies, under whatever name they 
might exist — masonic lodges or others — and forbiddmg their establishment 
in future. All members of these societies had to pledge themselves not to 
form any masonic lodges or other secret societies in the future; and a declara- 
tion was required from all ranks of the army and from the civil service that 
neither soldiers nor officials should thenceforth belong to such organisations: 
“ If any person refuses to make such a pledge,, he shall no longer remain in 
the service.” 

All the measures drawn up by the rescript of August were, however, put 
into effect only with regard to the closing of the masonic lodges As to the 
secret societies, which had undoubtedly a political aim, they contmued to 
develop in all tranquillity. “At that time,” writes a contemporary, “ there 
was a triple police in St. Petersburg — namely, the governor general, the min- 
ister of the interior, and Count Araktcheiev; but that it did not brmg forth 
any advantages is proved by the events of 1825.” 

According to the remarks of the same contemporary, card-playing had 
then spread in St. Petersburg society to an incredible degree. “ Certamly in 
ninety houses out of a hundred they play,” writes Danilevski, “ and although 
the circle of my acquaintances has become very vast this year and I go out 
a great deal yet I never see people doing anythmg else than playing at cards 
If one is invited to an evening party, it means cards, and I have hardly made 
my bow to the hostess before I find the cards in my hand. When one is asked 
out to dinner one sits down to whist before the meal is served. Card-playmg 
occupies not only elderly people but young ones also. I think this has arisen 
partly from a defect in education which is in general observable m Russia— 
for when education finishes at seventeen, what store of ideas and knowledge, 
what passion for science can one expect to find in adults? This condition is 
further exaggerated by the fact that all political matters are banished from 
conversation' the government is suspicious, and spies are not unfrequently 
to be met with in society. The greater part of them are, however, known; 
some belong to old noble families, are decorated with orders, and wear cham- 
berlains’ keys.” 

The closing of the masonic lodges called forth the following dehberations 
from Danilevski: “As far as I know, masonry had no other object m Russia 
beyond benevolence and providing an agreeable way of passing time. The 
closing of the lodges deprived us of the only places where we assembled for 
anything else besides card-playmg, for we have no society where cards do 
not constitute the principal or rather the only occupation. We are as yet so 
unversed in political matters that it is absurd for the government to fear that 
such subjects would furnish conversation at the masonic lodges. With us, 
notable persons have rarely been masons; at least none such have visited our 
lodge, which is usually full of people of the middle class, officers, civil-prvice 
employees, artists, a very few merchants, and a large percentage of literary 
men.” 6 

These of course are the words of a partisan and must be taken with a cer- 
tam allowance. The same remark applies with full force to the testimony 
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of the historian Turgeniev, whose association with the secret unions has 
already been mentioned, and whose comments on the subject, despite a cer- 
tain bias, are full of interest. Turgeniev is speaking of the penod just fol- 
lowing th&t in which the government had taken action against the societies.® 

Twrgeniev’s Comment on the Secret Societies. 

The_ government contributed much [he declares] by its suspicions and 
precautions, to strengthen the reports which were afloat concerning secret 
societies: to them all was suspect. A species of insurrection having broken 
out in a regiment of the guards, of which the emperor was head, the govern- 
ment thought they could trace it to the action of some society, whereas it was 
caused by the brutal and ridiculous conduct of a new colonel they had placed 
in command. That such was their conviction there was no doubt, because 
two of the officers of the insurrectionary companies were traduced before a 
council of war, and condemned, not only without any proof but with no 
specification of the crime or fault with which they were charged, whereas in 
reality neither the one nor the other officer had ever belonged to a secret 
society. 

A rash Englishman took it into his head to go roimd the world and pub- 
lish an account of his travels. He arrived at St. Petersburg, went over Rus- 
sia, and thence to Siberia. There he was taken for a spy, and soon an order 
came from St. Petersburg to conduct him Mrthe frontier. Even pious Pro- 
testant missionaries, propagating with their ^customed zeal Christian morals 
among savage peoples, were suspected by the government. They were hin- 
dered in the holy warfare they desired to carry on in the farthest and least 
civilised regions of the empire. The powers only saw in them emissaries of 
European liberalism. 

The public for their part did not fail to take appearances for reality. That 
is the common propensity of the crowd in every country. How many times, 
before and after this epoch, might not men have been seen addressing them- 
selves to those who were supposed to be at the head of such societies, and 
msistantly asking to be admitted. In the army subalterns thus addressed 
their chiefs, and old generals sought their young subordinates to obtain the 
same favour. It might have been said with equal truth to both parties that 
no secret societies existed. Men’s minds, however, were all on the strain for 
political events. It was thought that some great change was to come soon, 
and everyone wanted to get an inklmg of it. Restless curiosity was not the 
worst of the inconveniences caused to such associations. Doubtless, the evil 
was less due to societies than to persons who judged them after their deceit- 
ful appearances Perhaps it was the fault of the political order which made 
secret societies necessary or, at any rate, inevitable; but it was nevertheless 
a serious matter which only pubhcity could remedy. The strong energy of a 
free man would advantageously replace the trickery and restlessness of a 
slave. 

_ However, at the epoch of which we now speak, individuals were able to 
agitate in various ways, but without the least result. But if such a thing as 
an organised secret society did exist, how is it I did not know of it — I who 
knew many of those called liberals? I will give convincing proof of what I 
here maintain; I quote the words of Pestel, a man sent to the scaffold by the 

f overnment not because he had committed some political crime but because 
e was considered as the most influential of those who were supposed to 
belong to secret associations. Pestel was in St. Petersburg just as*my depar- 
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ture was decided on. He came to see me and spoke with regret of the disso- 
lution of the Bien Public Society. “As for us ’’(the 2nd army), he said, “ we 
have not observed the dissolution. It would be too disheartening. We are 
believed to be strong and numerous; I encourage the delusion. "Miat would 
be said were it known that we are but five or six who form the association? ” 
He ended by advising me to renounce my journey, or, at any rate to return 
as soon as possible and take up the abandoned work again. “ I see quite 
well,” he said, “ there is absolutely nothing left here of the old society, but at 
your house and a few others one can always believe in the existence of the - 
society. Your departure will weaken 
this belief.” 

I explained that my health forced me 
to leave my affairs, and that, furthermore, 

I had_ little faith in the efficacy of secret 
societies. He seemed impressed by my 
reasoning and even agreed that I might 
be right on this last point. 

His attention was much occupied 
with certain social theories that he and 
some of his friends had formulated. 

They thought to find m me one proselyte 
more. But they were disappointed, and 
Pestel was much surprised and discon- 
certed. These theories, which so many 
ardent imaginations had adopted, were 
no doubt excellent in intention, but they 
hardly promised great results. The 
genius, or something akin to it, in a 
Fourier, the zeal of an Owen, the uto- 
pianism of many others, might make 
proselytes and excite admiration; but 
the dreams of such men remained but 
dreams although they sometimes touched 
on the sublime. Only, in default of 

E ossible realisation, these theories might 
elp humanity by directing the atten- 
tion and effort of serious men towards 
certain things of which they had suffi- 
ciently appreciated the importance and • 
utility. But to ensure that result more 

imagination was required. One of the fundamental points in the theory of 
Pestel and his friends was a universal distribution of territory, its cultiva- 
tion to be determined by a supreme authority. At least they wanted to 
divide vast crowm lands among those who had no property. What Eliza- 
beth had guaranteed to all Englishmen — the right of being supported by 
the poor rates in default of other means of subsistance — they wanted to 
guarantee by means of the possession or at least the enjoyment of a certain 
quantity of land free for cmtivation. 

I tried to the best of my power to refute their arguments. It was not 
easy. The refutation of certain theories is difficult, and there are some whose 
very absurdity makes them unassailable. At last I came to think that Pestel 
and his friends were far more discontented with my opposition to their social 
theories than with my opinions on secret societies.<^ 
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LITERARY ACTIVITT OF THE PERIOD 

_ The awakening of the Russian spirit was not manifested in political con-- 
spiracles alone. In science, in letters, and in art the reign of Alexander was 
an epoch of magnificent achievement. The intellectual like the liberal move- 
ment no longer bore the exotic and superficial character that had been appar- 
ent during^ the reign of Catherine; it penetrated to the deepest layers of 
society, gained constantly in power and extent, carried away the middle 
classes, and was propagated in the remotest provmces. The movement 
started in 1801 had not yet ceased, although the government failed to support 
the efforts it had itself aroused, and Alexander, embittered and disillusioned, 
had come to inistrust all intellectual manifestations. The increased severity 
of the censorship had not availed to prevent the formation of learned societies; 
literary Journals and reviews continued to multiply. 

During this period the Besieda, a literary club representing the classical 
tendencies, was formed, and the romanticists, Jukovski, Dachkov, Ouvarov, 
Pushkin, Bludov, and Prince Viazemski founded the Arzamas. At St. 
Petersburg appeared the Northern Post, the St. Petersburg Messenger, the 
Northern Messenger, the Northern Mercury, the Messenger of Zion, the Bee- 
hive, and the pemocrat, in which latter Kropotkov inveighed against French 
customs and ideas, and in the Funeral Orison of my Dog Balabas congratu- 
lated the worthy animal on never having studied in a Tiniversity, or read 
Voltaire. 

Literary activity was, as usual, greatest at Moscow, where Karamzme 
was editing the European Messenger, Makarov the Moscow Mercury, and 
Glinka the Russian Messenger. In his journal Glinka endeavoured to excite 
a national feeling by first putting the people on their guard against all foreign 
influence, but more particularly that of France, and then arming them against 
Napoleon, teaching them the doctrine of self-immolation, and letting loose 
the furies of the “ patriotic war.” When the Russian Messenger went out of 
existence after the completion of its task, the Son of the Soil, edited by de 
Gretch, took up the sanae work and carried the war against Napoleon beyond 
the frontiers. “ Taste in advance,” it cried to the conqueror, “ the immor- 
tality that you deserve; learn now the curses that posterity will shower on 
your namel You sit on your throne in the midst of thunder and flame as 
Satan sits in hell surrounded by death, devastation, and fire! ” The Russian 
Invalide was founded in 1813 for the benefit of wounded and infirm soldiers. 
Even after the war-fever had somewhat subsided, and considerations less 
hostile to France were occupying the public mind, the literary movement still 
continued. 

Almost all the writers of the day took part in the crusade against Gallo- 
mania a,nd the belief in Napoleon’s omnipotence. Some had fought in the 
war against France and their writings were deeply tinged with patriotic feel- 
mg. Nrilov, whose fables rank him not far below La Fontaine, wrote come- 
cn6s also. In the School for Youug Ladies and the Milliuer^s Shop he ridiculed 
^e exaggerated taste for everything French. Besides his classical tragedies 
Ozerov wrote Dmitri Donskoi, in which he recalled the struggles of Russia 
against the Tatars, and in a measure foretold the approaching conflict with a 
new invader. In the tragedy named after Pojarski, the hero of 1812, Kriu- 
kovski made allusions of the same order. The poet Jukovski put in verse 
the exploits of the Russians against Napoleon in 1806 and 1812, and Rostop- 
tchin did not await the great crisis before opening out on the French the vials 
of his wrath. 
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Viewed in general, the literature of Alexander’s period marked the_ p^s- 
age from the imitation of ancient writers and French classicists to the imita- 
tion of French and English masterpieces The Besieda and the Arzamas were 
the headquarters of two rival armies which carried on in Russia a war similar 
to that waged in Paris by romantic and classical schools. Schiller, Goethe, 
Byron, and Shakespeare were as much the fashion in Russia as in France; and 
created there as close an approach to a literary scandal. While Ozerov, 
Batiuchkov, and Derjavine upheld the traditions of the old school, Jukovski 
gave to Russia a translation of Schiller’s Joan of Arc and of Byron’s Prisoner 
of Chillon; and Pushkin published Ruslan and Liudmilla, the Prisoner of the 
Caucasus, Eugene Oniegin, the poem Poltava, and the tragedy Boris Godymv. 

As in France the romantic movement had been accompanied by a brilliant 
revival of historical studies, so in Russia a fresh impulse was giyen to letters, 
and dramatists and novelists 'virere inspired with a taste for national subjects 
by Karamzin’s History of the Russian Empire,^ a work remarkable for elo- 
quence and charm [as our various extracts testify] though deficient in critical 
insight. Sehlotzer had recently edited Nestor, the old annalist of Kiev and 
fether of Russian history./ 

Alexander 1 as a Patron of Literature 

Protection and encouragement were shown to literature by Alexander I. 
Storck* writes as follows: “ Rarely has any ruler shown such encouragement 
to literature as Alexander I. The remarkable literary naerits of persons in 
the government service are rewarded by rises in the official ranks, by orders 
and pensions, whilst writers who are not in the government service and 
whose literary productions come to the knowledge, of the emperor not unfre- 
quently receive presents of considerable value. Under the existing condi- 
tions of the book trade, Russian authors cannot always count on a fitting 
recompense for large scientific works, and in such cases the emperor, having 
regard to these circumstances, sometimes grants the authors large sums for 
the publication of their works. Many writers send their manuscripts to the 
emperor, and if only they have a useful tendency he orders them to be printed 
at the expense of the cabinet and then usually gives the whole edition to the 
author.” 

In view of the desire manifested by Karamzin to devote his labours to 
the composition of a full history of the Russian Empire, the emperor by a 
ukase of the 31st of October, 1803, bestowed upon him the title of historio- 
grapher and a yearly pension of 2,000 rubles. 

During the reign of the emperor Paul, Alexander, in a letter to Laharpe 
dated September 27th, 1797, express^ his conviction of the necessity of 
translating useful books mto the Russian language, in order “ to lay a foun- 
dation by spreading knowledge and enhghtenment in the minds of the peo- 
ple ” When he came to the throne, Alexander did not delay in accomplish- 
ing the intention he had already formed when he was czarevitch, and actually 
during the epoch of reforms a multitude of translations of works appeared, 
which had the evident object of mspiring interest in social, economic, and 
political questions and of communicating to Russian society the latest word 
of western science upon such questions. 

In the establishment of the ministries the question of censorship was not 
overlooked; it was transferred to the ministry of public instruction. In 
consequence of this arrangement a special statute was issued (July 9th, 1804), 
“ not m order to place any restramt,” as is stated in the minister’s report. 
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“ upon the freedom of thought and of writing, but solely so as to take requi- 
site measures against the abuse of such freedom.” The entire statute con- 
tained forty-seven paragraphs — a circumstance worthy of attention if we 
take into consideration the fact that the censorship statute presented in the 
year 1826 by A. S. Shishkov had grown to 230 paragraphs. According to 
the_ Statute of Alexander I the censorship was designed chiefly to “furnish 
society with books and works contributing to the true enlightenment of 
minds and to the foimation of moral qualities, and to remove books and works 
of contrary tendencies.” The censorship was entrusted to the university, 
constituting in its general jurisdiction the then newly organised department 
of the ininistry of public instruction, which had the chief direction of schools. 
The basis of the functions of the censorship thus constituted was found in the 
three provisions following: 

(1). Watchfulness that in the books and periodicals published, and in the 
pieces represented on the stage “ there shall be nothing against religion, the 
government, morality, or the personal honour of any citizen.” (2) Care that 
in the prohibition of the publication or issue of books and works the com- 
mittee shall be “ guided by a wise indulgence, setting aside all biased interpre- 
tation of the works or of any part of them which might seem to merit prohi- 
bition; and wisdom to remember that when such parts seem subject to any 
doubt or have a double meaning, it is better to interpret them in the manner 
most favourable to the author than to prosecute him.” (3) A discreet and 
wise investigation of truths concerning faith, ihankind, the position qf the 
citizen, the law, and all branches of the administration, are to be treated by 
the censorship not only in the most lenient manner, but should enjoy entire 
liberty of publication, as contributing to the progress of enlightenment” 

Such was the aspect, of the censorshij) and statute which remained 
unchanged for more than twenty years, that is during the whole reign of the 
emperor Alexander. It was only from the year 1817, from the establishment 
of the ministry of public worship and of public instruction, that the censor- 
ship acquired a particularly irksome tendency which was in opposition to the 
liberal spirit of the statute: the most complete intolerance, fanaticism, and 
captiousness, which had been absent at the commencement of iJexander’s 
reign, then made their appearance. 

In January, 1818 the emperor Alexander came for a short time to St. 
Petersbui^, and Karamzin took advantage of his stay m order to present to 
him the eight volumes of the History of the Russian Empire which he had 
just published. “ He received me in his private apartments, and I had the 
happiness of dining with him,” wrote Karamzin to his friend 1. 1. Dmitriev. 
“ On the 1st of February my History of the Russian Empire was on sale, the 
edition was of three thousand copies, and in spite of the high price at which 
the work was sold (55 rubles, paper money, per copyh a month later not a 
copy was left at the booksellers.” b 

, FAILUBB OP THE POLISH EXPERIMENT 

The constitution granted to Poland in 1815, based the government on 
a tripartite division of power; the three estates of the realm being the king, 
a senate, and a house ot representatives — the latter two b^iug comprehended 
under the name of a diet. The executive was vested in the king, and in 
functionaries by him appointed. The crown was hereditary; it was the pre- 
rogative of the king to declare war, convoke, prorogue, or dissolve the diet. 
He was empowered to appoint a viceroy, who, unless a member of the royal 
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family, was to be a Pole. The king or viceroy was assisted by a council of 
state and five responsible ministers, their several departments being instruc- 
tion, justice, interior and police, war, finance. These five mmisters were 
subordinate to the_ president of the council. Considering the exhaustion, 
humiliation, and misery to which Poland had been reduced, such a constitu- 
tion was apparently a great boon, for it guaranteed civil, political, and reli- 
gious freedom; but by the very nature of things it was foredoomed to 
destruction 

The first Polish diet a^embled at Warsaw on the 27th of March, 1818. 
The grand duke Constantine, commander-in-chief of the Polish army, was 
elected a deputy by the faubourg of Praga, and during the session was 
obliged to renounce his privilege^ as’ a senator, because, by the terms of the 
constitution; no person could sit in both houses. He was elected by a major- 
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ity of 103 votes to 6, an evident proof that the new reign had excited the 
liveliest hopes. The emperor arrived at Warsaw on the 13th of March; he 
devoted himself laboriously to the examination of state affairs, and on the 
27th he opened the diet m person with a speech in the French language. He 
said, “the organisation which existed in vigorous, maturity in your country 
permitted the instant establishment of what I have given you, by putting into 
operation the principles of those hberal institutions which have never ceased 
to be the object of my solicitude, and whose salutarj’- mfluenee I hope by the 
aid of God to disseminate through all the countries which He has confided to 
my care. Thus you have afforded me the means of showing my country what 
I had long since prepared for her, and what she shall obtain when the elements 
of a work so important shall have attained their necessary development.” 

There is no reason to doubt that Alexander cherished these intentions in 
his own sanguine but impractical way. The enfranchisement of the serfs of 
Esthonia, undertaken in 1802 and completed in 1816, and that of the serfs 
of Courland in 1817, exhibit the same principles. And when in 1819 the 
deputies of the Livonian nobility submitted to the approbation of the emperor 
a plan to pursue the same course with the serfs of their provmce, the following 
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was his remajkable reply: “lam delighted to see that the nobility of Livonia 
have fulfilled my expectations. You have set an example that ought to be 
imitated. You have acted in the spirit of our age, and have felt that liberal 
principles alone can form the basis of the people’s happiness.” 

“ Such,” says Schnitzler, “ was constantly, during nearly twenty years, 
the language of Alexander. He deeply mourned the entire absence of all 
guarantees for the social well-bemg of the empire. His regret was marked 
in his reply to Madame de Stad, when she complimented him on the happiness 
of his people, who, without a constitution, were blessed with such a sovereign; 
‘ I am but a lucky accident.’ ” After 1815 he was no longer even that. 

A year had hardly elapsed from the time when Alexander had addressed 
the words we have quoted to the diet at Warsaw, ere the Poles began to com- 
plain that the constitution was not observed in its essential provisions; that 
their viceroy Zaionczek had but the semblance of authority, whilst all the real 
power was in the hands of the grand duke Constantine, and of Novosiltzov 
the Russian co mmis sioner. The bitterness of their discontent was in propor- 
tion to the ardour of their short-lived joy. Russian despotism reverted, to 
its essential conditions; the liberty of the press was suspended; and in 1819 
the national army was dissolved. On the other hand, the spirit of opposition 
became so strong in the diet, that in 1820, a measure relating to criminal pro- 
cedure, which was pressed forward with all the force of government influence, 
was rejected by a majority of 120 to 3. Thenceforth there was nothmg but 
mutual distrust between Poland and Russia. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROJECTS 

The institutions which Alexander had given to Poland worked no happy 
results, and those which he designed for Russia would have been little better 
He failed to accomplish even the good which he might have effected without 
organic changes. But he felt himself arrested by innumerable difficulties. 
He often wanted instruments to carry out his will, oftener still the firmness 
to support them against court cabals. The immense distances to be trav- 
ersed, which, according to Custine, the emperor Nicholas feels to be one of 
the plagues of his empire, presented the same obstacle to Ale.xander. Again, 
his desire to exercise European influence distracted his attention from his 
pr'oper work at home, and the empire sank back into its old routine. Dis- 
couraged at last, and awakening as he grew older from some of the illusions 
of his youth, he gave way to indolence more and more. He saw himself 
alone, standing opposed to an immense festering corruption; in despair he 
ceased to struggle against it; and in the latter portion of his reign he griev- 
ously neglected the care of his government. 

The helm thus deserted by the pilot passed into the hands of General 
Araktcheiev, a shrewd, active man, devoted to business, perhaps also weU- 
intentioned, but a Russian of the old.school, without the necessary enlighten- 
ment, without political probity — arbitrary, imperious, and enthralled by 
qualities and notions inimical to progress; governed, moreover, by unworthy 
connections of a particular kind. Under the rule of Araktcheiev the censor- 
ship became more severe than ever. Foreign books were admitted with dif- 
ficulty, and were subject to tyrannical restrictions; many professors of the 
new university of St. Petersburg were subjected to a despotic and galling 
inquisition; others were required most rigidly to base their course of instruc- 
tions upon a programme printed and issued by the supreme authority. Free- 
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masonry was suppressed. Foreign travellers were surrounded with trouble- 
some and vexatious formalities. Many rigorous regulations, which had 
been long disused and almost forgotten, were revived. In short, Araktcheiev 
exercised with intolerable severity a power which he derived from a master 
who carried gentleness to an extreme of weakness — who loved to discuss the 
nghts of humanity, and whose heart bled for its sufferings. 


THE MILITART COLONIES (1819 A.D.) 

It was by the advice of Araktcheiev that military colonies were established 
in Russia in 1819. The_ system was not new, for Austria had already adopted 
it on some of her frontiers; but its introduction into Russia was a novelty 
from which great results^ were expected, and which neighbouring states 
regarded with much uneasiness. The plan was to quarter the soldiers upon 
the crown-peasants, build military villages according to a fixed plan, appor- 
tion a certain quantity of field to every house, and form a statute-book, 
according to which these new colonies should be governed. Thespian at once 
received the approbation of the czar. It was the intention of Araktcheiev^ 
by means of these colonies, to reduce the expense entailed by the subsistence 
of the army, and to compel the soldier to contribute to his own maintenance 
by cultivating the soil; to strengthen the ranks by a reserve picked from 
among the crown-peasants, equal in number to the colony of soldiers; to fur- 
nish the soldier with a home, in which his wife and children might continue 
to dwell when the exigencies of war called him away; and to increase the 
population, and with it the cultivation of the soil, in a land where hands only 
are wanting to change many a steppe into a garden, many a scattered village 
into a thriving town. 

Russian colonies were thus established in the governments of Novgorod, 
Mohilev, Kharkov, Kiev, Podolia, and Kherson ;_ that is to say, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poland, Austria, and Turkey. Political and military considera- 
tions had combined to fix the choice of localities for these colonies In 
consequence of the vast dimensions of the Russian Empire, troops raised in 
the north and west can only reach the southern provinces after long intervals; 
and if, on any emergency, Russia should wish to concentrate a large part of 
her forces in the neighbourhood of the southern and western frontiers, such 
a concentration, it was thought, would be greatly facilitated by the fact of 
military colonies, with a large population, being already on the spot. The vil- 
lages destined for the reception of military colonies were all to be inhabited 
by crown-peasants, these people were now relieved from the duties they 
had been accustomed to pay to the government, in consideration of their 
quartering men in their houses. All peasants more than fifty years of age 
were selected to be so-called head colonists, or master-colonists. Every 
master-colonist received forty acres of land, for which he had to maiu- 
tain a soldier and his family, and to find fodder for a. horse, if a corps of cav- 
alry happened to be quartered in the village. The soldier, on his part, was 
bound to assist the colonist m the cultivation of his field and the farm labours 
generally, whenever his military duties did not occupy the whole day. The 
soldier, who in this way became domiciliated in the family, received the name 
“ military peasant.” The officers had the power of choosing the soldiers who 
were to be quartered upon the master-colonists. If the colonist had several 
sons, the oldest became his adjunct; the second was enrolled among the 
reserve, the third might become a military peasant; the others were enrolled 
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as colonists or pupils. Thus, in the new arrangements, two entirely differenc 
elements were fused together, and one population was, so to speak, engrafted 
upon another. 

The labour of these agricultural soldiers is of course dependent upon the 
will of the officers, for they can only attend to agricultural work when freed 
from military duty. The man lurnself continues half peasant, half soldier, 
until he has served for five-and-twenty years, if he be a Russian, or twenty 
years if he be a Pole. At the expiration of this time he is at liberty to quit 
the service, and his place is filled up from the reserve. Beside the house of 
each master-colonist stands another dwelling constructed in exactly the same 
noanner, and occupied by the reserve-man, who may be regarded as a double 
of the soldier. He is selected by the colonel of the regiment from among the 
peasants, and is generally a son or relation of the master^eolonist. The 
reserve-man is instructed in ail the duties appertaining to the soldier’s pro- 
fession, and is educated in every particular, so that he may be an efficient 
substitute. If the agricultural solmer dies, or falls in battle, his reserve-man 
immediately takes his place. The colonist now takes the place of the reserve- 
man, who in -his turn is succeeded by the pupil. The master-colonist, peasant- 
soldier, and reserve-man, may all choose their wives at pleasure, and they are 
encouraged to marry. The women, on the other hand, are allowed to marry 
within the limits of their colony, but not beyond it. The sons of the master- 
colonists, soldiers, or reserve-men, between the ages of thirteen and seventeen, 
are called “ cantonists.”^ They are drilled like soldiers, and occasionally 
attend schools The children between the ages of eight and thirteen visit 
the school of the village in which their parents dwell, and are exercised in the 
use of arms on alternate days. Like the cantonists, they wear uniforms, and 
are looked upon as future soldiers. All male children are sent to school, 
where, by the method of reciprocal education, they are taught to read, write, 
and cipher, alternately with their military studies. They are taught to recite 
a kind of cateclxism, setting forth the duties of the soldier; they learn the 
use of the sabre; are practised m riding, and, when they have attained the 
age of seventeen years, are mustered in the head-quarters of the regiment, 
and divided into corps, those who distinguish themselves by attention and 
diligence being appointed officers. The several component parts of a colony 
are as follows: 

1. The head colonist — the master of the house and possessor of the 
estate. 2. His assistant, who joins him in the cultivation of his farm. 3. 
The military peasant, who likewise takes part in agricultural labour. 4. The 
reserve-man, who supplies the place of the soldier in case of need. 5. The 
cantonist, between the ages of thirteen and seventeen. 6. The boys, from 
eight to thirteen years old. 7. Male children under the age of eight years. 
8. The female population. 9. The invalids. 

The colonies m the south of Russia comprise 380 villages in the provinces 
of Kherson, Kharkov, and lekaterainoslav. The crown has here 30,000 pea- 
sants. Every village contains two or three squadrons, according to its size; 
thus they contain altogether 80,000 men. These military districts, as the 
regions are called in which the colonies occur, are so strictly divided from the 
remaining portions of the provinces, that no man can enter them without a 
special passport, granted by the military authorities. Their constitution is 
entirely military, even the postal service being executed by soldiers. At every 
station a subaltern receives the order for post-horses and inspects it; another 
soldier harnesses the horses; a third greases the wheels; and a fourth mounts 
the box as coachman. As soon as the mihtary coat appears in sight, every 
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peasant on the high-road stops, plants his hands stiffly against his sides, and 
stands in a military attitude of “ attention.” 

The laws are administered in the first instance by a detachment from every 
squadron, one of the officers acting as president. From the decision of this 
tribunal an appeal can be made to the regimental council, which is composed 
of the colonel, two captams, and six deputies from among the colonists. The 
judgments of this court are laid before the commandant-in-chief of the col- 
onies, against whose decision neither soldiers nor colonists may protest, offi- 
cers alone having the privilege of appealing to the emperor. In the head- 
quarters of every regiment a copy of the code of laws is kept, and in most 
military villages churches are to be found, where a priest, who belonged to 
the church before the village was transformed into a military colony, per- 
forms the service. 

The success of the military colonies in Russia fell far short of the 
expectations of their founders. To the unfortunate crown serfs they 
brought an intolerable aggravation of their wretchedness, by making them 
feel their slavery even in their homes and their domestic affections. The 
consequence was seen in the madness of then revenge on several occa- 
sions when they broke out into rebellion, as for instance at Novgorod, 
in 1832 . “ Nothing,” says Dr. Lee, “ could be sold without the knowledge of 
the officers in these military colonies. It is said that when a hen lays an egg, 
i-t is necessary to make an entry of the fact m a register kept for this and 
other equally important purposes. I was told that when a priest was speak- 
ing to some of these peasants about the punishments of hell, they answered 
they dreaded them not, because a worse hell than that in which they were 
doomed to pass their whole lives here, could not possibly exist. 

“ The military colonies,” Lee continues, “ please one at first sight from 
the order and cleanliness everywhere prevailing in them; but their popula- 
tion is said to be wretched in the highest degree. When the emperor Alex- 
ander was here, some years ago, he went round visiting every house; and on 
every table he found a dinner prepared, one of the principal articles of which 
consisted of a young pig roasted. The prince Volkhonski suspected there 
■v^as some trick, and cut off the tail of the pig and put in his pocket. On 
entering the next house the pig was presented, but without the tail, upon 
which Prince Volkhonski said to the emperor, ‘ I think this is an old friend.’ 
The emperor demanded his meaning, when he took out the tail from his pocket 
and applied it to the part from which it had been removed. The emperor 
did not relish the jest, and it was supposed this piece of pleasantry led to his 
disgrace. A more effectual, though bold and dangerous method of exposing 
to the emperor the deceptions carried on throughout the military colonies 
under Count Arakteheiev could not have been adopted than that which Prince 
Volkhonski had recourse to on this occasion. From that time Count Arak- 
teheiev became his bitter enemy.” 

ALEXAJSTDEE AND THE GEEEK UPEISING 

We have now touched upon all that is worthy of note in Alexander’s 
home policy during the last ten years of his reign. That portion of his life 
was spent in perpetual motion and perpetual agitation to little or no good 
purpose, whilst his proper functions were delegated to Count Arakteheiev, 
whose name was a word of terror to everyone in Russia. Absorbed by 
affairs foreign to the interests of his empire, Alexander was consistent or 
persevermg in nothing but his efforts to enforce the dark, stagnant policy 
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of Austria, which had become that of the Holy Alliance. He was present at 
the congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, Laibach, and Verona, and zeal- 
ously participated in all the repressive measures concerted there. He was 
the soul of the dehberatibns held at the latter place in 1822 , and whilst he 
refused aid to the Greeks in their rebellion against their “ legitimate sov- 
ereign,” the sultan, he was all but inclined to use constramt to his ally, 
France, to compel her, in spite of the opposition of England, to take upon 
herself the execution of the violent measures resolved on m behalf of the exe- 
crable Ferdinand of Spain. A speech made at this congress to Chateaubriand, 
the French plenipotentiary, has been praised by some of the emperor’s biog- 
raphers for its “ noble sentiments.” To us it seems well worthy of record 
for its unconscious sophistry and signal display of self-delusion. 

“ I am very happy,” said the emperor to CliAteaubriand, “ that you came 
to Verona, because you may now bear witness to the truth. Would you have 
believed, as our enemies are so fond of asserting, that the alliance is only a 
word intended to cover ambition? That might have received a colour of 
truth under the old order of things, but now all private interests disappear 
when the civilisation of the world is imperilled. Henceforward there can be 
no English, French, Russian, Prussian, or Austrian policy; there can only 
bo a general policy, involving the salvation of all, admitted in common by 
kings and peoples. It is for me, the first of all, to declare my appreciation of 
the principles on which I founded the Holy Alliance. An opportunity pre- 
sents itself; it is the Greek msurrection. Certainly no event appeared more 
adapted to my personal interests, to those of my subjects, and to the feelings 
and prejudices of the Russians, than a religious war against Turkey; but in 
the troubles of the Peloponnesus I saw revolutionary symptoms, and from 
that moment I held aloof What has not been done to dissolve the alliance? 
Attempts have been made by turns to excite my cupidity, or to wound my 
self-love; I have been openly outraged; the world understood me very badly 
if it supposes that my principles could be shaken by vanities, or could give 
way before resentment. No, no; I will never separate myself from the mon- 
archs with whom I am united. It should be permitted to kings to form pub- 
hc alliances, to protect themselves against secret associations. What temp- 
tations can be offered to me ? What need have I to extend my empire ? Pro- 
vidence has not placed under my command eight hundred thousand soldiers 
to satisfy my ambition, and to conserve those principles of order on which 
society must repose.” 

' This was not the language of “noble sentiment,” but of an intellect nar- 
rowed by sinister influences, perverted to the views of a most sordid policy, 
and flattering itself on its own debasement with the maudhn cant of philan- 
thropy. 

We may well conceive that it was not without inward pain and self- 
reproach that the benevolent Alexander stifled in his heart the voice that rose 
in favour of the Greeks, and resisted the wishes of his people, who were ani- 
mated by a lively sympathy for their co-religionists. That sympathy was 
manifested as strongly as it could be under this despotic government, where 
every outward demonstration is interdicted, unless when specially commanded 
or permitted by authority. They could not see without surprise the head 
of the so-styled orthodox church endunng the outrages of the infidels, and 
looking on unmoved whilst one of her chief pastors was hung at the porch of 
his church, and multitudes of her children were massacred. These Greeks 
had of late been regarded as under the protection of Russia; she was their 
old ally — nay, more, their accomplice, who had more than once instigated 
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them to break their chains. The supineness of the emperor under such cir- 
cumstances rnortified the nobility, shocked the clergy, and was a subject of 
smcere affliction to the people, for whom, in their debased condition, religious 
sontiments held the place of political emotions. 

High and low obeyed, however; murmurs were suppressed; but the Rus- 
sians failed not to attribute to the wrath of God the misfortunes which befel 
Alexander, amongst which was the malady with which he was afflicted in 
1824. It bega,n with erysipelas in the leg, which soon spread upwards, and 
was accompanied with fever and delirium. For a time his life was in danger, 
and the people, who sincerely loved him, believed that they saw in this a 
punishment from on high because he had abandoned an orthodox nation. 

THE GREAT INUNDATION OF 1824 

Another misfortune was a frightful calamity which befel St. Petersburg 
in 1824. The mouth of the Neva, opening westward into the gulf of Finland, 
is exposed to the violent storms that often accompany the autumnal equinox. 
They suddenly drive the waters of the gulf into the bed of the river, which 
then casts forth its accumulated floods upon the low quarters on both its 
banks. It may be conceived how terrible is the destruction which the 
unchained waters make in a city built upon a drained marsh, on the eve of 
a northern winter of seven months’ duration. There were terrific inunda- 
tions in 1728, 1729, 1735, 1740, 1742, and in 1777, a few days before the birth 
of Alexander; but the worst of all was that which occurred on the 19th of 
November, 1824, a year before his death. A storm blowing from the west 
and southwest with extreme violence, forced back the waters of the Neva, 
and drove those of the gulf into it.® 

At eight o’clock in the morning the waters began to rise rapidly and had 
soon submerged all the lower parts of the town. On the Nevski Prospect 
the water had reached the Troitski Perenlok, and by twelve three parts of 
the town were submerged, owing to a southwesterly wind which rose to a 
violent tempest. At a quarter to three the waters began suddenly to subside. 
The emperor was profoundly moved by the awful calamity which took place 
before his eyes, and in the gloomy frame of mind that had possession of him 
he regarded it as a punishment for his sins. As soon as the water had so far 
subsided as to make it possible to drive through the streets he set off for the 
Galernaia (in the lower part of the town). There a terrible picture of 
destruction was unfolded before him. Visibly affected he stopped and got 
out of the carriage; he stood for a few moments without speaking, the tears 
flowing down his cheeks' the people, sobbing and weeping, surrounded him: 
“ God IS punishing us for our sins,” said someone in the crowd. “ No, for 
mine,” answered the emperor sorrowfully, and he himself began to give orders 
about arranging temporary refuge and affording assistance to the sufferers. 
On the next day, the 8th (20th) of November, Count Arakteheiev, Alex- 
ander’s favourite, wrote the following letter to the emperor: 

“ I could not sleep all night, knowing what your state of mind must be, 
for I am convinced how much your majesty must be now suffering from the 
calamity of yesterday. But God certainly sometimes sends such misfortunes 
in order that His chosen ones may show in an unusual degree their compas- 
sionate care for the unfortunate. Your majesty will of course do so m the 
present case. For this money is pecessary and money without delay, in 
order to give assistance, not to the well-to-do but to the poorest. Your sub- 
jects must help you, and therefore I venture to submit my idea to you. 
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“The wise dispositions that you made, haivshha^ with regard to my 
insignificant labours have constituted a tolerably considerable capital. In 
my position I have not required to use any_ of this capital even as table 
money, and now I ask as a reward that a million may be separated from the 
capital and employed in assisting the poor people. God will certainly give 
his help in this matter to the benefit of the country and the glory _ of your 
majesty, and bring about a still better means for its accomplishment. 
Batushka, order that a committee may be formed of compassionate people, 
in order that they may without delay occupy themselves with the relief of 
the poorest. They will glorify your name, and I, hearing it, shall thus enjoy 
the greatest pleasure on earth.” 

The emperor answered Count Araktcheiev the same day in a few gracious 
lines, full of heartfelt gratitude; “ We are in complete agreement in our ideas, 

dear Alexis Andreivitch. Your 



letter has comforted me inex- 
pressibly, for it is impossible 
that I should not be deeply 
grieved at the calamity of yes- 
terday, and especially at the 
thought of those who have per- 
ished or who mourn for rela- 
tives. Come to me to-morrow 
so that we may arrange every- 
thing. Ever your sincerely af- 
fectionate Alexander.” 

The emperor sent a note of 
the following content to Adju- 
tant-General Diebitsch : “ In 

order to afford effectual relief 
to the sufferers from the inunda- 
tion of the 7th of November, 
and on account of the destruc- 
tion of the bridges and the dtSi- 
culties of communication be- 


tween the various parts of the 
town, the following military governors are temporarily appointed undertime di- 
rection of the military governor-general, Count Miloradovitch. forVasili Oetroo, 
Adjutant-General Benkendorv, for the St. Petersburg Side, Adjutant-Gen- 
eral Komarovski; and for the Viboz side, Adjutant-General Depreradovitch.” 

On the 8th of November the emperor sent for the newly appointed mili- 
tary governors and declared his will to them — that the most speedy and 
effectual assistance should be given to the unfortunate sufferers from the awful 
catastrophe. Count Komarovski, in describing the reception given to him 
and the other military governors, says that tears were observed in the em- 
peror’s eyes. “lam sure that you share my feelings of compassion,” continued 
Alexander; “ here are your instructions, which have been hastily drawn up 
— your hearts will complete them. Go from here straight to the minister of 
finance who has orders to give each of you 100,000 rubles to begin with.” 
According to Komarovski the emperor spoke with such feeling and eloquence 
that all the assembled governors were deeply touched. 

At the time of the inundation in a space of five hours about 5,000 persons 


p Little father,” a title sometimes given to the Russian sovereigns by their subjects.] 
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perished and 3,609 domestic animals; 324 houses were destroyed or carried 
away, and 3,581 damaged; besides this pavements, foot ways, quays, bridges, 
etc. were either d^troyed or damaged. Considerable destruction and dam- 
age was also occasioned in the environs of the capital, on the Petershov road, 
in old Petershov, Oranienbaum, and Kronstadt, along the northern shore. 
More than 100 persons perished in these places, while 114 buildings were 
destroyed and 187 damaged. 

On the 22nd of November the emperor assisted at a requiem service in 
the Kazan cathedral for those who had perished during the inundation. The 
histonan Karamzin writes that the people as they listened to the requiem 
wept and gazed at the czar.& 

THE CLOSE OF ALEXANDEE’S EEIGN 

The czar, deeply affected by the sad spectacles he had witnessed, never 
recovered from the shock. This increased his disgust of life and the heavy 
melancholy that had of late being growing upon him. The whole aspect of 
Europe gave fearful tokens that the policy of the Holy Alliance was false and 
untenable; it was everywhere the subject of execration, and its destruction 
was the aim of an almost universal conspiracy, extending even into Alexan- 
der’s own dominions. Poland inspired him with deep alarm, and liis native 
country, notwithstanding her habits of immobility, seemed ripe for convul- 
sions. Thus his public hfe was filled vidth disappointment and care, and his 
private life was deeply clouded with horrors. 

The diet of Warsaw had become so refractory, that in 1820 Alexander had 
found it necessary to suspend it, in violation of the constitution given by liim- 
self; and though he opened a new diet in 1824, he did so under such restric- 
tions, that the Poles rightly considered it a mere mockery of representative 
forms. ' 

Russia herself was by no means tranquil. In the year 1824 insurrections 
of the peasants occurred in several governments, and especially in that of 
Novgovod, in dangerous vicinity to the first-founded of the military colonies. 
The Tatter themselves shared the general discontent, and threatened to become 
a fearful focus of rebellion, as was actually the case in 1832. There existed 
also in Russia other centres of disaffection, the existence of which might have 
been long before known to Alexander, but for his culpable habit of allowing 
petitions to collect in heaps in his cabinet without even breaking their seals. 
He, however, learned the fact on his last journey into Poland in June, 1825, 
or immediately after his return. ^ He then received the first intimation of 
the conspiracy which had for many years been plotting against himself and 
against the existing order of things in Russia — a conspiracy which, as many 
believe, involved the perpetration of regicide. It is a curious fact, but one 
by no means unparalleled, that in a country where the police is so active, such 
a plot should have remained for years undetected. In 1816, several young 
Russians who had served in the European campaigns of the three preceding 
years, and who had directed their attention to the secret associations which 
had so greatly contributed to the liberation of Germany, conceived the idea 
of establishing similar associations in Russia; and this was the origin of that 
abortive insurrection which broke out in St. Petersburg on the day when the 
troops were required to take the oath of allegiance to Alexander’s successor. 

These details would be sufficient of themselves to account for the melan- 

' Tlie informer was an inferior officer of lancers. His name was Sherwood, and he was of 
English origin. 
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choly that haunted Alexander in the later years of his reign, and which was 
painfully manifest in liis countenance But he had to undergo other sufferings. 

He was not more than sixteen years of age when his grandmother, Cath- 
erine II, had married him to the amiable and beautiful princess Mana of Baden, 
then scarcely fifteen.* The match was better assorted than is usually the 
case in the highest conditions of life, but it was not a happy one. It might 
have been so if it had been delayed until the young couple were of more 
mature years, and had not the empress unwisely restricted their freedom 
after marriage, and spoiled her grandson as a husband by attempting to make 
him a good one in obedience to her orders. Moreover, the tie of offspring 
was wanting which might have drawn the parents’ hearts together, for two 
daughters, born in the first two years of their union, died early. Alexander 
formed other attachments, one of which with the countess Narishkin, lasted 
eleven years, until it was dissolved by her inconstancy. She had borne him 
three children; only one was left, a girl as beautiful as her mother, who w^ 
now the sole joy of her father’s sad heart But the health of Sophia Narishkin 
was delicate, and he was compelled to part with her, that she might be removed 
to a milder climate. She returned too soon, and died on the eve of her mar- 
riage, in her eighteenth year. Tlie news w’as communicated to Alexander 
one morning when he was renewing Ms guard. “ I receive the reward of my 
deeds,” were the first words that escaped from his agonised heart. 

Ehzabeth, whose love had survived long years of neglect, had tears to shed 
for the daughter of her rival, and none sympathised more deeply than she 
with the suffering father. He began to see in her what his people had long 
seen, an angel of goodness and resignation, his affection for her revived, and 
he strove to wean her from the bitter recollections of the past by his constant 
and devoted attention. But long-continued sorrows had undermined Eliza- 
beth’s health, and her physicians ordered that she should be removed to her 
native air. She refused, however, to comply with this advice, declaring that 
the wife of the emperor of Russia should die nowhere else than in his domin- 
ions. It was then proposed to try the southern provinces of the empire, and 
Alexander selected for her residence the little town of Taganrog, on thc sea of 
Azov, resolvmg himself to make all the arrangements for her reception in that 
remote and little frequented spot. A journey of 1800 versts, after the many 
other journeys he had already made since the opening of the year, was a 
fatigue too great for him to sustain -without injury, suffering as he still -was 
from erysipelas, but he was accustomed to listen to no advice on the subject 
of his movements, and two or three thousand versts were nothing in Ms esti- 
mation; besides, on this occasion, in the very fatigue of travelling he sought 
Ms repose : he would fulfil a duty wMch was to appease Ms conscience. He 
quitted St. Petersburg in the beginning of September, 1825, preceding the 
empress by several days His principal travelling compamons were Prince 
Volkhonski, one of the friends of Ms youth of whom we have already heard; 
Ms aide-de-camp general, Baron Diebitsch, a distinguished military man who 
had been made over to Mm by the king of Prussia; and Ms physician. Sir 
James Wylie, who had been about Ms person for tMrty years, and was at the 
head of the army medical department. 

The journey was prosperous, and was accomplished with Alexander’s 
usual rapidity in twelve days, the travellers passing over 150 versts a day; 
but Ms mind was oppressed -with gloomy forebodings, and these were strength- 
ened by the sight of a comet, for though brought up by a philosopMc grand- 


^ Slie took the name of Blizabetk Alesievna» 
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mptlier, and by a free-thinking tutor, he was by no means exempt from super- 
stition. “Iha,” he called out to his old and faithful coachmen, “have you 
seen the new_ star? Do you know that a comet always presages misfortune? 
But God’s will be done!” A very favourable change having taken place in 
the empress’s health in Taganrog, Alexander ventured to lea^'^’e her early in 
October, for a short excursion through the Crimea. On the 26th of that 
month Dr. Robert Lee, family physician to Count Vorontzov was one of the 
emperor’s guests at Alupka. He relates that at dinner Alexander repeatedly 
expressed how much he was pleased with Orianda, where he had been that 
day, and stated that it was his determination to have a palace buUt there as 
expeditiously as possible. “ To my amazement,” says Dr. Lee, “he said after 
a pause, ‘ When Lgive in my demission, I shall return and fix myself at Orianda, 
and wear the costume of the Taurida.’ Not a word was uttered when this 
extraordinary resolution was annnoimced, and I thought that I must have 
misunderstood the emperor; but this could not have been, for in a short time, 
when Count Vorontzov proposed that the large open flat space of ground to 
the westward of Orianda should be converted into pleasure-^oun^ for his 
majesty, he replied* ‘I wish this to be purchased for General Diebitsch, as it is 
right that the chief of my 4tat-major and I should be neighbours.’ ” ’ 

Dining the latter part of his tour in the Crimea, Alexander had some 
threatenings of illness, but peremptorily refused all medical treatment. He 
returned to Taganrog on.the 17th of November, with evident symptoms of a 
severe attack of the bilious remittent fever of the Crimea. He persisted in 
rejecting medical aid until it was too late, and died on the 1st of December. 
For a long time the belief prevailed throughout Europe that he had been 
assassinated; but it is now established beyond question that his death was a 
natural one. The empress survived him but five months. 

Alexander’s last days were embittered by fresh disclosures brought to him 
by General Count de Witt, respecting the conspiracy by which, if uie official 
report is to be beheved, he was doomed to assassination. From that time he 
declared himseK disgusted with life. Once when Sir James Wylie was press- 
ing him to take some medicine, “My friend,” said Alexander, “it is the state 
of my nerves to which you must attend; they are in frightful disorder.” — 
“Alas’” rcjomed the physician, “that happens more frequently to kings than 
to ordinary men.” — “Yes,” said the emperor, with animation, “but with me 
in particular there are many special reasons, and at the present hour more so 
than ever ” Some days afterwards, when his brain was almost delirious, the 
czar gazed intently on the doctor, his whole countenance manifesting intense 
fear “Oh, my friend,” he exclaimed, “what an act, what a horrible act! 
The monsters’ the ungrateful monsters’ I designed nothing but their hap- 
piness.” « 

“ It is difficult to represent the condition of St. Petersburg during the last 
years of the reign of the emperor Alexander,” wntes a contemporary. “ It was 
as though enveloped in a moral fo^; Alexander’s gloomy views, more sad than 
stern, w'ere reflected in its inhabitants. Many people said: Wha,t does he 
want more? He stands at the zenith of power. Each one explained after 
his own fashion the inconsolable grief of the emperor. For a man who must 
live to all eternity, who was famed as the friend of liberty, and who had out of 
necessity become her oppressor, it was grievous to think that he must renounce 
the love of his contemporaries and the praise of posterity. Many other cir- 
cumstances and some family ones also weighed on his soul. The last years 
of Alexander’s hfe,” writes in conclusion the eye-witness of these sorrowful 
days, “may be termed a prolonged eclipse.” 
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The Death of Alexander I 

On the 1st of December, 1825, a truly great misfortune fell upon Russia 
the best of European sovereigns had ceased to exist _ When he vanished from 
the political arena, only the finer side of his life came into view; the remainder 
was given over to obhvion. A contemporary who was at the same time a 
poet writes: “You see arising before you that beautiful spirit that was wel- 
comed with such joy in 1801; you see that glorious czar to whom Russia 
owes the years 1813 and 1814; you see the comforter of the people after last 
year’s inundation; you see that gracious, benevolent man who was so amiable 
in personal intercourse,” and who, in the words of SperansH, will ever remain 
a true charmer. There was much that was ideally beautiful m his soul, he 
sincerely loved and desired good, and attained to it. There was indeed cause 
for grief, particularly in view of the uncertainty of the future that awaited 
Russia, which, according to the picturesque expression of a Russian writer 
after the death of Alexander, had, as it were, to enter a cold, uninviting pas- 
sage to a long dark tunnel. This was a feeling that was shared by many 
contemporaries. 

Independently of the grief which fell upon all Russia, for the persons who 
had surrounded the deceased monarch at his death a truly tragic moment 
had approached. Far from the capital and from all the members of the impe- 
rial family, m an isolated town (Taganrog) of the Russian empire, at two 
thousand versts from the centre of government the terrible question arose: 
Who would now be emperor, to whom was the oath of allegiance to be taken, 
and by whom in future would orders issue? Moreover, it was amidst the rami- 
fications of a vast conspiracy and a universal fermentation that these questions 
presented themselves. 

“The sphinx, undivined even to the grave,” as the poet justly called 
Alexander, had not revealed his royal will, and even in view of the inevitable 
end he had not considered it necessary to refer by a single word or hint to the 
question that was of such crucial interest to the welfare of Russia. On the 
contrary, during the last days of his life Alexander had as though consciously 
set aside all earthly matters and died like a private individual who has closed 
his accounts with the world. Therefore it is not surprising that he failed to 
indicate the successor he had chosen; being satisfied with the dispositions he 
had previously made in secret, he seemed to think* “After my death they 
will open my will and testament and will learn to whom Russia belongs ” 

During the hfe of Alexander no one knew of the existence of the act nam ing 
the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch heir to the throne except three state 
dignitaries: Count Arakteheiev, Prince A. N. Galitzin, and the archbishop 
of Moscow, Philaret. By a fatal concurrence of circumstances, not one of 
them was present at the decease of the emperor at Taganrog. Of the three 
persons of confidence who were with Alexander, Adjutant-general Prince 
Volkonski, Baron Diebitsch, and Tchernichev, not one was aware that the 
elder brother’s right to the succession of the throne had been transferred to 
the second. Adjutant-general Diebitsch afterwards said to Danilevski* “The 
emperor, who had confided many secrets to me, never, however, told me a 
word of this. Once we were together at the settlement, and he, directing 
the conversation to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch, said, “You must 
support him.” I concluded from these words only that, judging from the age 
of the grand duke, he might be expected to outlive the emperor and the 
czarevitch, in which case he would naturally be their successor.” 

Such were the limits of the knowledge that Diebitsch had at his disposal 
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in Taganrog as the question of the succession. Nor did Prince Volkonski 
know an 3 d;hing about the matter. Even the empress Elizabeth Alexievna 
was in the same ignorance regardmg the rejection of the grand duke Constan- 
tine Pavlovitch_ 

“When the illness of Alexander at Taganrog no longer gave any hopes of 
recovery,” relates Diebitsch, “Prince Volkonski advised me to ask the 
empress to whom, in case of the emperor’s death, I as chief of his majesty’s 
general staff must address myself, for my position was one of very great difE- 
culty; I was left chief of the army at a time when instances of a conspiracy 
were being disclosed. I could not decide iipon personally proposing such a 
question to the empress, fearing to distress her, besides which, although I 
enjoyed her favour, yet it was_ not to such a degree as Prince Volkonski, 
who was the friend of the imperial family; therefore I urgently requested him 
to take upon himself this explanation with the empress He only consented 
under the condition that I should be present We went together into the 
loom where the emperor was lying unconscious, and Prince Volkonski, 
going up to Elizabeth Alexievna said to her that I, as chief of the staff, re- 
quested her to say -to whom, in case of misfortune, I was to address myself? 
‘Is the emperor then so ill that there IS no hope?’ asked the empress ‘God 
alone can help and save the emperor only the tranquillity and security of 
Russia demand that the traditional forms should be observed,’ answered the 
prince Volkonski. 

“ ‘ Of course in case of an unhappy event the grand duke Constantine Pav- 
lovitch must be referred to,’ said the empress. The words plainly proved 
the empress’ ignorance as to who was named heir to the throne. Prince 
Volkonski and I supposed that the late emperor Alexander had made a will, 
for he had an envelope with a paper in it always with himj which never left 
him. When we opened it after his death we found that it contained some 
written-out prayers.” 

Such being the position of affairs it only remained for Ad]utant-general 
Diebitsch to inform the czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch in Warsaw of the 
melancholy event, as the person who, according to the law of succession, had 
become emperor of all the Russias. It was then that Diebitsch wrote a letter 
to the empress Marie Feodorovna in which he said in conclusion: “I humbly 
await the commands of our new lawful sovereign, the emperor Constantine 
Pavlovitch.” The act of the decease of the emperor Alexander was drawn up 
in Taganrog, annexed to the report of Baron Diebitsch, dated December 1st, 
1825, and sent to the emperor Constantare.^* 

ALISON’s estimate op ALEXANDER I 

Majestic in figure, a benevolent expression of countenance, gave Alexander 
I that sway over the multitude which ever belongs to physical advantages 
in youthful princes; while the qualities of his understanding and the feelings 
of his heart secured the admiration of all whose talents fitted them to judge 
of the affairs of nations. Misunderstood by those who formed their opinion 
only from the ease and occasional levity of his manner, he was early formed 
to great determinations, and evinced in the most trying circumstances, during 
the French invasion and the congress of Vienna, a solidity of judgment' 
equalled only by the strength of his resolution. He had formed, early in life, 
an intimacy with the Polish prince, Ozartorinski, and another attachment, 
of a more tender nature, to a lady of the same nation; and in consequence he 
considered the Poles so dear to mm, that many of the best informfed patriots 
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in. that country hailed his accession to the throne as the first step towards the 
restoration of its nationality. A disposition naturally generous^ and philan- 
thropic, moulded by precepts of Laharpe, had strongly imbued his mind with 
liberal principles, which shone forth in full and perhaps dangerous lustre 
when he was called on to act as the pacificator of the world after the fall of 
Paris. But subsequent experience convinced lum of the e^reme danger of 
prematurely transplanting the institutions of one country into_ another in a 
different stage of civilisation; and his later years were chiefly directed to ob- 
jects of practical improvement, and the preparation of his subjects, by the 
extension of knowledge and the firmness of government, for those privileges 
which, if suddenly conferred, would have involved in equal ruin his empire 
and himself.? 


SKRINE’s estimate op ALEXANDER I 

Of Alexander I it may be truly said that no monarch ever wielded unlim-* 
ited power with a loftier resolve to promote the happiness of his people. And 
not theirs alone; for he sympathised with all the myriads doomed to suffering 
by false ideals and effete institutions. In him men saw the long-expected 
Messiah who was to give peace to a distracted world But his nature had an 
alloy of feminine weakness, unfitting him to bear the reformer’s cross. He 
was too sensitive of impressions derived from without; too easily led by 
counsellors who gained ms confidence but were not always worthy of it. In 
youth he was swayed by noble infatuations and enamoured of the most 
diverse ideas in turn. But when he stood confronted with a crisis in his 
country’s fortunes he rose superior to vacillation and kept a great design 
steadily in view. The will-power thus developed, and the resources at his 
command, made him for a brief period the leading figure in the civilised 
world. Despondency came with the inevitable reactio which followed the 
effort. He was drawn into the mazes of German illuminism, which lessened 
his capacity for persistent resolve Its effect was heightened by his failure 
to pierce the dense phalanxes of ignorance around him, and by the unvarjdng 
ingratitude which requited his efforts for the public weal. Increasing phys- 
ical weakness hastened the death of his generous illusions. An excessive 
devotion to duty exhausted his flagging powers and he became unequal to 
the task of governing all the Russias. As a dying tree is strangled by para- 
sitical growths, so was Alexander in his decadence attacked by the enemies 
of human progress Wlien Mettemich and Araktcheiev gamed the mastery, 
all hope of domestic reform and consistent foreign policy disappeared. But 
despite the shadows winch darkened his declining years, Alexander I of Russia 
will stand out in history as one of the few men born in the purple who rightly 
appraised the accident of birth and the externals of imperial rank;_ who held 
opinions far in advance of his age, and never wittmgly abused his limitless 
powers; who displayed equal firamess in danger and magnanimity m the 
hour of triumph.^ 
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Nicholas Pavlovitch triumplied over two military revolts ; then, 
as if the twelve days’ interregnum had not existed, he dated his 
reign from the 1st of December, 1825, the day of Alexander’s death. 
During the first ten or twelve years of his reign embarrassments of 
every kind, followed hard upon one another These embarrassments 
were foreign war, first with Persia, and next with Turkey; the 
enmity of Austria whilst this latter struggle was going on , the aban- 
donment of the Russian alliance by France, in consequence of the 
revolution of July, 1830 , the insurrection of Poland , the epidemic of 
Asiatic cholera in 1831 and the popular riots to which this scourge 
gave use, especially in St. Petersburg, a revolt in the heart of the 
military colonies , a famine which desolated ^the southern provinces 
during the vears 1834 and 1835 , the fires at Abo, Tula, Kazan, and 
at last (December, 1837) at the emperor’s own residence, the Winter 
Palace But all these cruel trials did not daunt the courage of the 
new autocrat , they served only to bring out the firmness of his mind 
and the strong cast of his character. — Schnitzler « 


THE INTERREGNUM 

Aftbe the 24th of November, 1825, Adjutant-general Diebitsch had begun 
to send information to Warsaw of the illness of the emperor Alexander, by 
means of letters addressed to General Kuruta. The first courier, bearmg this 
alarming news, arnved at Warsaw on the 1st of December in the evening of 
the very day of the emperor Alexander’s death. 

The czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch did not conceal the painful presenti- 
ment that took possession of him, and wrote to Baron Diebitsch the same 
day in the following terms: “In spite of all the consolations expressed in 
your letter, I cannot rid myself of the painful impression it has produced on 
me. I tell you frankly that if I were to obey the dictates of my heart I should 
set off and come to you. But unfortunately mj duties and my position do 
not permit me to give way to these natural sentiments.” 

The grand duke Michael Pavlovitch was at that time at Warsaw, and the 
czarevitch hid even from him and Princess Lovitch the alarming letters that 
he received from Taganrog. “I do not speak to you of the condition of mind 
in which I now find myself,” wrote the czarevitch to Adjutant-general Die- 
bitsch on the 5th of December, “for you know only too well of my devotion 
End sincere attachment to the best of brothers and monarchs to doubt them. 
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My position is rendered all tbe more painful from the fact that, the emperor’s 
illness is only known to me and my old friend Kuruta and my doctor; the 
news 1^ not yet reached here, so that in society I have to appear calm, although 
there is no such calmness in my soul. My wife and brother do not suspect 
anything, so that I had to invent an explanation for the arrival of your first 
messenger, which I shall have to do again to-day. If I were to obey only the 
suggestions of my heart of course I should have been with you long ago, but 
you will naturally understand what hinders me,” 

Meanwhile couriers continued to follow upon each others’ heels and finally 
on December 7th, at seven in the evening, the czarevitch received the fatal 
intelligence of the death of his brother. The report of Adjutant-general Die- 
bitsch did not shake the czarevitch’s decision as to the question of the succes- 
sion to the throne, and he then said to the grand duke Michael Pavlovitch, 
“Now the solemn moment has come to show that my previous mode of action 
was not a mask, and to terminate the matter with the same firmness with 
which it was commenced. My intentions and my detenninations have not 
changed one iota, and my will to renounce the throne is more unchangeable 
than ever.” 

Summoning the persons of his entourage and informing them of the loss 
that had overtaken Russia, the czarevitch read them his correspondence with 
the emperor Alexander in 1822 and ordered that letters to the empress Marie 
Feodorovna, and to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch, should be prepared, 
stating that he ceded his rights to the succession to the throne to his younger 
brother, by virtue of the rescript of the emperor Alexander of the 14th of 
February, 1822. The czarevitch here used the expression “ cede the throne 
to the grand duke Nicholas_ Pavlo\’itch,” because he knew nothing of the 
eastence of the state act which as long ago as 1824 had invested this cession 
with the power of a law. Such were the misapprehensions with which was 
accompanied Alexander’s secret and evasive manner of action in regard to 
the question of the succession. 

Meanwhile what was talcing place in St Petersburg? The news of the death 
of the emperor Alexander was received in the capital only on December 9th, 
during prayers which were being said for the recovery of the emperor in the 
church of the Winter Palace. The circumstances are thus narrated by the 
empress Elizabeth Alexievna herself: 

On the 9th mst at the termination of the liturgy, when prayers for the 
health of the emperor had already commenced, his highness was called out 
from the sacnsty by Count Miloradovitch and informed by him that all was 
over His imperial highness became faint, but recovering himself he returned 
ivith Doctor Rule to the sacristy. The empress was on her knees and being 
already prepared by the grand duke’s prolonged absence, and guessing her 
lot from his face ^e grew faint; meanwhile the priest presented the cross to 
her, and as she kissed it she lost consciousness. 

His imperial highness, turning to his wife, said to her “ Take care of our 
mother, and I will go and do my duty.” With these words he entered the 
chureh,_ ordered that a reading desk should be brought in, and took the oath 
of allegiance to his beloved brother and emperor, Constantine, which he rati- 
fied by his signature; some others who happened to be there also subscribed 
to the same : they were the minister of war Tatistchev, General Kutusov, the 
general in waiting Potapov, and all the others who were present 

Then he presented himself before the Preobrajenski regiment that was on 
guard in the palace (the company of his majesty’s grenadiers), and informed 
them of the emperor’s death and proclaimed Constantine emperor. The 
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grenadiers received the announcement with tears, and immediately took the 
oath of allegiance. After this his imf^rial highness commissioned the general 
in waiting, Potapov, to inform the chief and all the other guar^ of what had 
taken place and to bring them from their posts to take the oath, which was 
done without delay and with sorrow and zeal; meanwhile General Neitgart 
was sent to the Nevski monastery, where were all the general oflhcers of the 
guards’ corps, with the proposal to General Voinov to do the same throughout 
all the regiments of the guards Finally similar announcements and instruc- 
tions were sent to all the regiments and detachments in both the city and its 
environs. 

Meanwhile the council of the state had assembled and opened its sitting 
by the proposal to break the seals of the envelope which contained the will of 
the late emperor. Some discussion 
arose, and finally it was decided to un- 
seal the packet, in order to learn the 
last will of the czar. 

In the act was drawn up the re- 
nunciation of the throne by the czare- 
vitch and the nomination of the grand 
duke Nicholas as the emperor’s heir. 

Some discussion again arose upon this 
question, but it was cut short by the 
suggestion that his highness should be 
invited into the presence of the coun- 
cil. Count Miloradovitch replied that 
Hs highness had already taken the 
oath and that in any case he consid- 
ered it unfitting that his highness 
should be called, or should come to 
the council, but offered to bring all this 
to his knowledge and to ask that they 
might be allowed to come to him in 
order to report all that had taken place; this was done and the grand duke 
replied that he could not hinder their coming. 

When the members of the council presented themselves before the grand 
duke he informed them that the contents of the act had long been known to 
him, namely since July 25th, 1819, but that in no case would he dare to occupy 
the place of his elder brother, from whose supreme will his lot depended, and 
that holding it as a sacred obligation most humbly to obey him in all things, 
he had therefore taken the oath and felt entirely certain that the council, 
having in view the welfare of the state, would follow his example. 

The council followed his highness into the church and at his request took 
the oath before him; they were then introduced by him into the presence of 
the empress mother, who was pleased to inform them that the act and its con- 
tent were known to her, and were made with her maternal consent, but that 
she also was enthusiastic over her son’s conduct. Confirming aU his actions 
she requested the council by their united endeavours to preserve the tran- 
quillity of the empire. 

In accordance with the measures taken, by three o’clock in the afternoon 
tho troops as well as all grades of officials in the government service had taken 
the oath confirming the accession to the throne of the emperor Constantiiie. 
During the whole time tranquillity and order were pre^rved. It is easy to 
imagine the astonishment and vexation of the czarevitch when, instead of 
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receiving the expected commands of the new emperor, he was informed that 
all Russia had taken the oath of allegiance to him as lawful sovereign, and 
that the will of the late emperor had not been fulfilled. 

_ Meanwhile early in the morning of December 15th the grand duke 
Michael Pavlovitch arrived in St. Petersburg with letters from the czarevitch. 
To the amazement of the court and the inhabitants, the grand duke did not 
follow the general example of swearing fidelity to the emperor Constantine. 
He did not conceal his regret at what had taken place in St. Petersburg, nor the 
apprehension with which the necessity of a new oath filled him. He dwelt 
on the difficulty of explaimng to the public why the place of the elder brother 
to whom allegiance had already been sworn should suddenly be taken by the 
younger. The grand duke Nicholas in answer to his brother repeated what 
he had already said, that he could not have acted otherwise in such a position 
as that in which he was placed by his ignorance of the sacred acts of the late 
emperor, and that neither his conscience nor his reason reproached him 
“Everything, however,” added he_, “might yet be amended and take a more 
favourable turn if the czarevitch himself were to come to St. Petersburg; his 
obstinacy in remaining at Warsaw^ may occasion disasters, the possibility of 
which I do not deny, but of which in all probability I shall myself be 
the first victim ” 

After long deliberation the grand duke Nicholas decided to write a fresh 

E ersuasive letter to the emperor Constantine, in which he asked him to decide 
nally what his fate was to be, and in conclusion ho wrote, “In God’s name, 
come.” The empress Marie Feodorovna added her persuasions to those of 
her son, and not satisfied with these measures it was decided a few days later 
to despatch the grand duke Michael to Warsaw to convince the czarevitch of 
the necessity of his presence in St Petersburg. 

An answer from the czarevitch to the grand dulce Nicholas’ letter dated 
the 14th of December was brought to St. Petersburg by Lazarev, aid-de-camp 
to Nicholas: “Your aide-de-camp, dear Nicholas, on his arrival here, con- 
fided your letter to me with all exactitude I read it with the deepest grief 
and sorrow. My decision is unalterable and consecrated by my late bene- 
factor the emperor and sovereign. Your invitation to come quickly cannot 
be accepted by me, and I must tell you that I shall remove myself yet further 
away, if all is not arranged in accordance with the will of our late emperor. 
Your faithful and sincere friend and brother for life.” But even this letter 
did not decide the matter; the return of Belussov from Warsaw with the 
answer to the grand duke Nicholas’ letter of December 15th had yet to be 
awaited. 

A new complication remained to be added to all these difficulties. On 
December 24th there came to St. Petersburg and presented himself to the grand 
duke Nicholas, Colonel Baron Fredericlcs of the Izmailovski Life Guards, 
who had fulfilled the functions of commandant in Taganrog. He brought 
to the grand duke a packet from Baron Diebitsch addressed to his imperial 
majesty, to be given into his own hands. To the question as to whether 
he knew of the contents of the packet, Fredericks replied in the negative, 
but added that as the place of residence of the emperor was unknown m 
Taganrog, exactly the same paper had been sent also to Warsaw. 

Nothing therefore remained for Nicholas to do but to open the mysterious 
packet and “at the first rapid glance over its contents,” writes Baron Korv, 
“an inexpressible horror took possession of him” It was on reading the 
report contained in this packet that the grand duke fiist learned of the 
existeace of secret societies formed with the object of destroying to the very 
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roots the tranquillity of the empire. The existence of these societies had 
been carefully hidden from him by the late emperor Alexander. 

Almost^ immediately thereafter the courier Belussov returned from 
Warsaw with the czarevitch’s decisive answer, which put an end to the 
interregnum Nicholas Pavlovitch was emperor. At nine o’clock in the 
evening the emperor sent the following postscript to Adjutant-general 
Diebitsch- 

The decisive coxiner lias returned , by the morning of the day after to-morrow I shall he 
emperor or else dead. I sacrifice mvself for my brother , happy if as a subject I fulfil his will. 
But how will it be with Russia? W^hat about the army 9 General Tolle is here and I shall 
send him to Mohilev to bear the news to Count Saken. I am looking out for a trustworthy 
person for the same commission to Tultchin and to Ermolov. In a word, I hope* to be worthy of 
my calling, not in fear and mistrustfulness, but in the hope that even as I fulfil my duty so 
will others fulfil their duty to me But if anywhere anything is brewing and you hear of it, I 
authorise you to go at once where your presence is necessary I rely entirely upon you and 
give you leave beforehand to take all the measures you deem necessary. The day after to- 
morrow if I am alive I will send you, I do not know by whom, information as to how matters 
have passed off , on your part do not leave me without news of how everything is going on 
around you, especially with Ermolov I again repeat that here until now everything is incom- 
prehensibly quiet, but calm often precedes a storm. Enough of this, God’s will be done * In 
me there must only be seen the vicar and executor of the late emperor’s will and therefore I 
am ready for everything I shall ever be your sincere well wisher, Nicholas. 


THE ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS 

The czarevitch’s decisive answer was brought by Belussov, not through 
Riga, but by the Brest-Lithuani road, and therefore the grand duke Michael 
Pavlovitch was still in ignorance of the events at Nennal. The emperor 
Nicholas immediately sent an express after him commanding him to hasten 
to St. Petersburg. The return of the grand duke to the capital where his pres- 
ence was of urgent necessity was thus by chance delayed. 

Nicholas had now to occupy himself with the composition of his mani- 
festo; the inexplicable had to be explained and it presented a task of no 
little difficulty Karamzin and Speranski were set to work upon it. The 
emperor Nicholas signed the manfesto on the 26th of December, but 
dated it the 24th, as the day on which the question of his accession had 
been definitely settled by the czarevitch. It was proposed to keep the 
manifesto secret until the arrival of the grand duke Michael, but it was 
decided that the troops should take the oath of allegiance on the 26th of 
December, meanwhile notifications were sent to the members of the council 
of state, calling upon them to assemble on Sunday, December 25th, at eight 
in the evening, for a general secret meeting. 

When the council of state had assembled at the hour designated, Prince 
Sopukhm announced that the grand duke Michael would be present at the 
sitting. The hours passed in anxious expectation, midnight approached 
and the expected arrival of the grand duke did not take place. Then Nicholas 
decided to be present at the sitting alone. Taking the place of the president, 
Nicholas himself began to read the manifesto announcing his acceptance 
of the imperial dignity in consequence of the persisted rejection of it by 
the czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch. Then the emperor ordered that 
the czarevitch’s resenpt, addressed to Prince Sopukhin, president of the 
council, should be read. The 26th of December, 1825, had come. Com- 
mands had been issued that on that day all persons having access to the 
court should assemble at the Wmter Palace for a Te Deum, eleven o’clock 
was the hour first named, but this was afterwards changed to two. Circum- 
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stances arose, however, which postponed the Te Deum to a still later hour. 
The members of the secret society decided to take advantage of the end of 
the interregnum and the approach of the new oath of allegiance m order 
to incite the troops to rebellion and to overthrow the existing order of 
things in Russia. The secrecy in which the negotiations with Russia had 
been enveloped had given occasion for various rumours and suppositions, 
and for the spread of false reports which occasioned alarm in society and 
especially in the barracks: all this favoured the undertakings and designs 
of the conspirators. 

The only issue from the position that had been created by Nicholas in 
a moment of, chivalrous enthusiasm “undoubtedly noble, but perhaps not 
entirely wise,” would have been the arrival of the grand duke Constantine 
in the capital with the object of publicly and solemnly proclaiming his renun- 
ciation of the throne. But the czarevitch flatljr refused to employ this means 
of extricating his brother from the difficult position in which he placed him- 
self; Constantine considered that it was not for him to suffer from the conse- 
quences of an imprudence which was not his, and the danger of which might 
have been averted if matters had not been hurried on, and if he had been 
previously applied to for advice and instructions. Thus led into error, some 
of the lower ranks of the guards’ regiments refused to take the oath of 
allegiance to Nicholas Pavlovitch, and assembled at the Petrovski square, 
before the senate buildings, appearing as though they were the defenders 
of the lawful rights of the czarevitch Constantine to the throne. 

Meanwhile distinguished persons of both sexes began to drive up to the 
Winter Palace. Amidst the general stir and movement going on in the 
palace, there sat isolated and immoveable three magnates, “like three monu- 
ments,” writes Karamzin: Prince Lopukhin, Count Araktcheiev, and Prince 
A. B. Kurakin. At the time when the military men had already gone out 
on the square, Count Araktcheiev, as might have been expected, preferred 
to remain in the palace. " It was pitiful to look at him,” writes V. R. Mart- 
chenko in his MSmoires. 

The rioters were stubborn for a long time and would not yield to exhorta- 
tion, Count Miloradovitch feU mortalls^ wounded. It began to grow dusk; 
Then the emperor Nicholas, at last convinced of the impossibility of pacifying 
the rioters without bloodshed, gave orders with a breaking heart for the 
artillery to fire. A few grape-shot decided the fate of the day; the rioters 
were dispersed, and tranquillity at once reigned in the capital. 

The Te Deum announced could take place only at half past six. The 
troops bivouacked round the palace. “Dear, dear Constantine,” wrote 
the emperor the same evening to the czarevitch, “your will is fulfilled: I 
am emperor, but at what price, my God' — at the price of the blood of my 
subjects.” Arrests were made during that night and investigations pur- 
sued to discover the leaders of the revolt. And thus in the troubles of the 
26th of December, the 1st of December, 1825, was terribly recalled. “The 
day was one of misfortune for Russia,” writes Prince Viasenski, “and the 
epoch which it signalised in such a bloody manner was an awful judgment 
for deeds, opinions, and ideas, rooted in the past and governing the present.” 
According to the words of Karamzin, on that day Russia was saved from 
a calamity “ which, if it had not destroyed her, would certainly have torn her 
to pieces.” “ If I am emperor even for an hour, I will show that I was worthy 
of it”; thus spoke Nicholas on the morning of December 26th to the com- 
manders of the guard regiments assembled at the Winter Palace, and on that 
awful day he triumphantly justified his first and impressive words. 
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TEIAL OF THE CONSPIEATORS (1826 A.D.) 

The emperor Nicholas gave all possible publicity to the proceedings against 
the secret societies, the Southern, Northern, the TJnited Slavonians, and the 
Polish; then the whole matter was transferred to the supreme criminal court, 
which had to pronounce sentence on the principal participators in the con- 
spiracy. Of the accused, Rileeks, Muraviev-Alostob, Bestuzhev-Riumin, 
Pesteb, and Kakhovski were condemned to death, and the remaining mem- 
bers of the secret societies brought before the court were exiled to Siberia 
or other places of incarceration. 

No one had expected such a termination to the affair. During the whole 
of Alexander’s reign there had not been one case of capital punishment, 
and it was looked upon as entirely abolished. “ It is impossible to describe 
in words the horror and despair which have taken possession of all,” writes 
a contemporary and eye witness of the events of 1826 in Moscow. This 
frame of mind was reflected in the coronation ceremonies. The emperor 
Nichol^ appeared extremely gloomy; the future seemed more sad and fuller 
of anxiety than ever; all was in sharp contrast to the enthusiasm and hopes 
that had accompanied the coronation of Alexander in 1801. 


THE CORONATION OP NICHOLAS (1826 A.D.) 

Immediately after the termination of the trial of the Dekabrists, the court 
proceeded to Moscow for the approaching coronation, which took place on the 
3rd of September Previously the emperor was rejoiced at the unexpected 
arrival of the grand duke Constantine Pavlovitch. According to Benkendorf 
“the czarevitch’s appearance was a brilliant public testimony of his sub- 
mission to the new emperor and of his conscientious renunciation of the 
throne; it was at the same time a precious pledge of the harmony which 
bound together all the members of the reigning family, a harmony conducive 
to the peace of the empire. The public was delighted and the corps diph- 
rmtique completely astounded. The people expressed their satisfaction to 
the czarevitch by unanimous acclamations; whilst the dignitaries of the state 
surrounded him with marks of respectful veneration.” 

The day of the coronation was signalised by an important reform in the 
administration of the court; the ministry of the imperial court was created, 
and confided to Prince P. M. Volkonski Thus the old and tried companion 
of the emperor Alexander I again occupied the post of a trusty dignitary by 
the side of his successor. Prince Volkonski remained minister of the court 
until his decease, which took place in 1852. Amongst the favours and the 
mitigations of punishments which were granted on the 3rd of September, the 
state criminals who had lately been condemned were not forgotten; by 
special ukases the sentences of all those sent to the galleys, to penal settle- 
ments, and hard labour were mitigated. Those who had been sent to the 
Sibenan, Orenburg, and Caucasian garrisons, both with and without depriva- 
tion of the rights of nobility, were enrolled in the regiments of the Cau- 
casian corps. 

During the emperor’s stay in Moscow, the poet Pushkin, who had been 
banished to the village of Mikhailovski, was recalled. From that moment 
he regained his lost liberty, besides which the emperor Nicholas said to him: 
“In future you are to send me all you write — henceforth I will be your 
censor.” 
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CHANGES IN INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION 

Or the 18th of October, 1826, the emperor Nicholas returned to St. Peters- 
burg; although his accession to the throne did not constitute the opening of 
a new era for Russia, yet certain changes were made in the system of admin- 
istration which had prevailed during the last decade of the reign of Alexander 
I. After Count Araktcheiev had been reheved of the management of the gen- 
eral affairs of the state, it was to be foreseen that he would not remain long at 
the head of the direction of the military settlements. And thus it turned put 
In the spring of 1826 Count Araktcheiev, on account of illness, was given 
leave to go abroad. In the report presented by him on this occasion to the 
emperor he announced to him economies of more than 32,000,000 rubles made 
on the mihtary settlements, and concluded his epistle by observing, “ Those 
impartial judges — posterity and the future — will pronounce a just sentence 
on all things.” 

On the return of Count Araktcheiev in the autumn from his travels abroad 
he did not again take up his duties. In accordance with a ukase which then 
followed, the staff office of the military settlements was united to the general 
staff of his imperial majesty, imder the jurisdiction of its adjutant-general 
Baron Diebitsch At the same time the Novgorod military settlement passed 
under the entire direction of General Prince Schahovski, who was nominated 
commander of the grenadier corps; the Kherson and lekaterinoslav settle- 
ments were put under the supervision of their chief. Count Vitt (who was 
also commander of a separate corps), while the settlements in the villages of 
the Uleraine and Mohilev governments remained under the jurisdiction of 
their former chiefs, who bore the rank of commanders of divisions. Count 
Araktcheiev, when he had finally bidden adieu to lus administrative career, 
settled on his Georgian estates, where he died m 1834. 

Having delivered Russia from the administrative guardianship of Count 
Araktcheiev, the emperor Nicholas, in addition, delivered Russian instruc- 
tion from the influence of Michael Leontievitch Magnitzki On the 18th of 
May, 1826, a ukase was issued in which it was stated that " the curator of the 
University of Kazan and of its educational distnet, the actual councillor of 
state Magnitzki, is by our command j-elieved of his functions and of his posi- 
tion as member of the administration of schools.” But the matter was not 
limited to this ukase. Magnitzki contmued to live in Kazan and in accord- 
ance with his character he continued to intrigue as usual and indirectly to 
influence the university he had left General Jeltukhin, who had been com- 
missioned to make a detailed revision of the Kazan University, brought this 
fact to the emperor’s knowledge Nicholas’ reply was rapid and decisive; a 
courier was sent with orders to the governor to arrest Magmtzki and send him 
to Revel under the surveillance of the commandant Magnitzki lived there 
six years, having given his promise not to absent himself. 

equally sad fate overtook the champion and imitator of Magnitzki, 
Dmitri Pavlovitch Runitch, who had filled the office of curator of the St. 
Peteraburg educational district. By a ukase of the 7th of July, 1826, 
Rimitch -was depnved of his functions and of the position of member of the 
chief administration of schools, for his incompetence in the matter of the 
direction of the St. Petersburg educational distnct The requital experienced 
by Runitch for his educational labours was a terrible one; he languished 
beneath the consequences for sixteen years and died in 1860 in the conviction 
that he had formerly saved Russia, and was suffering for the good work he 
had accomplished in the University of St. Petersburg. 
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Reforms in the Adrninistration of Justice 

The lamentable condition of the administration of justice in Russia was 
one of the first subjects to which the careful attention of the emperor Nicholas 
was directed. In a speech pronounced by the sovereign many years later, 
in 1833, before the council of state, 

Nicholas Pavlovitch thus expressed 
himself’ 

‘‘From my very accession to the 
throne I was obhged to turn my atten- 
tion to various administrative matters, 
of which I had scarcely any notion. 

The chief subject that occupied me 
was naturally legislation. Even from 
my early youth I had constantly heard 
of our deficiencies in this respect, of 
chicanery, of extortion, of the insuffi- 
ciency of the existing laws or of their 
admixture through the extraordinary 
number of ukases which were not in- 
frequently in contradiction to one an- 
other. This incited me from the very 
first days of my reign to examine into 
the state of the commission appointed 
for the constitution of the laws To 
my regret, the information presented to 
me proved to me that its labours had 
remained almost fruitless. It was not 
difficult to discover the cause of this 
the deficient results proceeded chiefly 
from the fact that the commission al- 
ways directed its attention to the for- 
mation of new laws, when in reahty 
the old ones should have been estab- 
lished on a firm foundation. This in- 
spired me above all with a deshe to 
establish a definite aim towards which 
the government must direct its actions 
in the matter of legislation; from the married woman of vaxdai 

methods proposed to me I selected 

one in entire opposition to the former methods of reform. Instead of drawing 
up new laws, I commanded that first those which already existed should be 
collected and set in order, whilst I took the matter itself, on account of its 
great importance, under my own immediate direction and closed the previous 
commission.” 

With this object was formed and opened on the 6th of May, 1826, the 
“ second section of His imperial majesty’s own chancery.” M. A. Balongianski 
was appointed chief of the second section, but in reality the work itself was 
confided to Speranski. The emperor’s choice rested on the latter, out of 
necessity, as he did not find anyone more capable around him When Balon- 
gianski was appointed cHief of the second section, the emperor, in conversing 
with his former tutot, said to hun, speaking of Speranski “ See that he does 
not play any pranks, as m 1810.” Nevertheless, in proportion to Speranski’s 
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successful accomplishment of the work confided to him, the emperor Nicholas’ 
prejudices against him gradually softened and finally gave way to sincere 
favour and full confidence. All ^e accusations and calummes directed 
against Speranski were, in aceor^nce with the emperor’s own expression,” 
“scattered like dust.” 


Thus the emperor Nicholas in his almost involuntary choice was favoured 
by a peculiarly fortunate chance and could hardly have found a person better 
fitted for the accomplishment of the work he had planned The results of 
Speranski’s fresh efforts, under completely different circumstances from those 

against wmch he had formerly contended, were the 

« ete collection of laws,” and a systematic 

a before the termination of the trial of the 
ists, the emperor Nicholas took another im- 
measure, which left an imprint on all the 
ing years of his reign and is directly con- 
with the events of the 26th of December. 
On the 15th of July, 1826, a supreme edict 
was issued in the name of the minister of 
the interior Lanskoi, by which the private 
chancery of that ministry was abolished 
and transformed into the third section of 
srial majesty’s own chancery. In fulfilment 
ikase, it was prescribed that the governors 
mces, in matters which entered within the 
of the former division, should no longer 
their reports to the ministry of the 
, but should submit them directly to his 

e days before, on the emperor Nicholas’ 
y, the 6th of July, a supreme order appeared 
the chief of the first cuirassier division, 
it-general Benkendorf, chief of the gendar- 
ad commandant of the emperor’s headquar- 
him was confided the direction of the third 


A Woman (Saiior) on the section. Adjutant-general Benkendorf explains in 
nogai tbibb jijg memoirs in the following manner the reasons for 

establishing the institution confided to his direc- 
tion: “The emperor Nicholas aimed at the extirpation of the abuses that 
had crept into many branches of the administration, and was convinced by 
the sudden discovery of the conspiracy which had stained the first moments 
of the new reign with blood, of the necessity of a universal and more diligent 
surveillance. The emperor chose me to organise a higher police, which should 
protect the oppressed and guard the nation against conspiracies and con- 
spirators. Never having thought of preparing myself for this sort of service, 
I had hardly the most superficial understanding of it; but the noble and 
beneficent motives which inspired the sovereign in his creation of this institu- 
tion and the desire to be of use to him, forbade me to evade the duty to which 
his high confidence had called me. I set to work without delay and God 
helped me to fulfil ray new duties to the satisfaction of the emperor and with- 
out setting' general opinion against me. I succeeded in showing favours to 
many, in discovering many conspiracies, and averting much evil.” With 
the creation of the new third section, the committee of the 13th of January, 
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1807, established by the emperor Alexander, became superfluous; and on 
the 29th of Januaiy a ukase was issued closing it. 

The disturbances of the year 1825 did not pass without leaving traces on 
the peasant population; a momentary confusion ensued, freedom was talked 
of, and disorders arose in some provinces — a phenomenon often seen in 
previous times. The movement amongst the peasants incited the emperor 
Nicholas to publish, on the 24th of May, 1826, a manifesto in which it was 
declared that all “talk of exempting the villagers in the state settlements 
from paying taxes and of freeing landowner’s peasants and menials from 
subjection to their landowners are false rumours, imagined and spread by 
evil intentioned persons out of mere cupidity with the object of enrichmg 
themselves through these rumours at the expense of the peasants, by taking 
advantage of their simplicity.” It was further said in the manifesto that all 
classes throughout the empire must absolutely submit to the authorities 
placed over them, and that disturbers of ' the public tranqufllity would be 
prosecuted and punished in accordance with the full severity of the laws. It 
was commanded that the manifesto should be read in all the churches and at 
the markets and fairs during a space of six months; the governors of provinces 
were sternly admonished to be watchful in anticipating disorders. 

If, however, the emperor Nicholas was forced by circumstances to promul- 
gate this punitive mmnfesto,_ he also issued two rescripts in the name of the 
minister of the interior, enjoining upon the nobility behaviour towards their 
peasants, which sho^d be m accordance with the laws of Christiamty, thus 
clearly expressing his desire to protect the peasant against the arbitrariness 
and tyranny of the landowners. “In all cases,” wrote the emperor. “I find 
it, and shall ever find it, better to prevent evil, than to pursue it by punish- 
ment when it has already arisen.” 

Finally the solicitude of the emperor Nicholas for the peasant classes mani- 
fested itself by yet another action. On the 18th of December, 1826, a special 
secret committee was formed to which was confided the inspection of the 
entire state organisation and administration, with the order to represent the 
conclusions it arrived at as to the changes deemed necessary; the labours of 
the committee were to be directed also to the consideration of the peasant 
question. Besides this the emperor did not leave without attention what 
had been said by the Dekabrists, during the time of their examination before a 
committee of inquiry, in regard to the internal conditions of the state in the 
reign of Aexander I. The emperor ordered a separate memorandum of these 
opinions to be drawn up for him and often perused this curious document, 
from which he extracted much that was pertinent.** 

WAR wire PERSIA (1826-1828 A.D.) 

The shah of Persia thought he saw in the change of rulers and the troubles 
by which it was accompanied circumstances favourable to the recovery of the 
provinces ceded to Russia by the Treaty of Gulistan. In August, 1826, he 
ordered his troops to move forward. The solemnity of his coronation, which 
was then being celebrated and whose splendour was enhanced by the presence 
of the czarevitch, did not prevent Nicholas from promptly organising the 
defence of the empire. A few weeks afterwards General Paskevitch defeated 
the Persians at lelisavetpol, and in the following year, transferring the theatre 
of war to the enemy’s territory, he seized the celebrated convent of Etchmiad- 
zine, the seat of the Armenian patriarch, and Eriyan, one of the great towns 
of Armenia; he moreover penetrated as far as Tauris, capital of the Azerbaijan 
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and residence of the prince royal, Abbas Mirza. Then the shah asked for 
peace. It was signed at Turkmantchai, the 22nd of February, 1828, and 
advanced Russia as far as the line of the Araxes, by giving up to her -the 
provinces of Erivan and Nakhitchevan. 

WAR WITH TURKEY (1828-1829 A D ) 

This treaty was concluded, to the great regret of Persia, when the war 
with Turkey broke out. This war had been threatening for years, for, 
deeply affected by the violences to which the Greeks in the Ottoman Empire 
had been exposed ever smee the hetaerist msurrection of 1821, and by the 
martydom which the Greek patriarch had been made to suffer, Alexander 
left the sword in its sheath only out of deference to the members of the 
Holy Alliance. His successor was thoroughly determined no longer to sub- 
ordmate the direction of his cabinet’s policy to the interested views of these 
princes and to their fears, though it is true that the latter were well founded. 
The Divan, by signing the Treaty of Akerman (October 6th, 1826), had 
momentarily averted the storm which was ready to burst; but still more 
irritating disputes had afterwards arisen. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
London of the 6th of July, 1827, in virtue of which France, England, and 
Russia gave existence to a Christian kingdom of Greece placed under their 
common protection, was shortly followed by the naval battle of Navarino, 
fought on the 20th of October of the same year by the combined fleets of the 
three powers, against Ibrahim Pasha, commander-in-chief of the Egyptian 
forces m the Morea; and in this memorable conflict, expected by no one, but a 
subject of joy to some whilst judged untoward by others, the whole of the 
navy which the Porte still had at its disposal was destroyed Very soon 
Mahmud II, yielding to the national desire, let it be understood that he had 
never had any intention of lending himself to the execution of a treaty m 
virtue of which Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia were almost as much the 
czar’s vassals as his own. This was the beginning of a rupture, and Nicholas 
answered it by a declaration of war, which appeared Jime 4th, 1828, when his 
army had already crossed the Pruth. 

The campaign of 1828, which accomplished nothing more than the taking 
of Braila and Varna, did not give a high idea of the strength of Russia; and 
when the emperor made up his mind to take part in it in person, his presence 
wrought no change in the feebleness of the results. But it was not the same 
with the campaign which followed. Not only did the Russians again pass the 
Danube, but after having beaten the grand vizir, Reschid Pasha, at Koul- 
evtcha, on the 11th of June, Diebitsch marched them across the Balkans for 
the first time, a feat which won him the name of Sc^alkanski, and proceeded 
straight to Adrianople, where he was scarcely more than two hundred kilo- 
metres (about 125 miles) from the Ottoman capital. At the same time 
Paskevitch took Erzerum in Asia, and the two generals would doubtless have 
joined hands in Constantinople but for the efforts of diplomacy and the fear 
of a general conflagration. For Russia was already too powerful, she had 
been allowed more than was compatible with the policy of the system of 
balance, no doubt from the fear of incurnng a grave responsibilty by troubling 
the peace of Europe. But a prospect like that of the occupation by Russia of 
Constantmople and the Straits silenced this fear. 

Austria was ready to send her troops to the help of the 'Turks, and the 
English also seemed likely to declare for the vanquished It was therefore 
necessary to come to a halt. Russia reflected that, after all, “ the sultan was 
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the least costly governor-general she could have at Constantinople, ’ and lent 
an ear to moderate conditions of peace. Nevertheless, if the Treaty of 
Adnanople, signed September 14th, 1829, delivered nothing to her in Europe 
save the mouths of the Danube, in itself a very important point, it enlarged 
her territories in Asia by a part of the pashalik of Akhalzikh, with the fortress 
of that name, besides abandoning to her those of Anapa and Pothi_ on the 
Black Sea; it considerably strengthened Muscovite influence in the principali- 
ties, and still further weakened Turkey, not only morally but also materially 
by the great pecuniary sacnfices to which she had to subscribe. That power, 
once so formidable, was henceforth at the mercy of her northern neighbour, 
the principal instrument of her decay. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION (1830-1831 A.D.) 

But Russia was m her turn rudely shaken by the insurrection in Poland, 
always her mortal enemy after she had ceased to be her rival c 

It was in Moscow that the emperor Nicholas received news of the further 
progress of the Belgian revolution, in 
consequence of which the king of the 
Netherlands found himself obliged to 
ask for the assistance of his allies by 
virtue of the existing treaties. The 
emperor at once despatched orders to 
Count Tchernishev, Field-marshal Bar- 
ken, and the czarevitch to place the 
army on a war footing. The czarevitch 
was not pleased at the martial turn 
given to the diplomatic negotiations; j., 
still more dissatisfied was the Polish So- 
ciety of that time, which sympathised m '‘ 
with the revolution of July; neither 
was the ai-my in sympathy with the 
approaching campaign, which would 
brmg it into armed collision with 
France in the name of the prmciples of 
the Holy Alliance. Although tran- 
quillity apparently reigned in Warsaw, 
yet the secret societies^ continued to 
cany on their destructive work with 

success , . , , , , 

Various ominous signs of the approaebng catastrophe were not, how- 
ever, wanting; but the czarevitch continued to lull himseh with impossible 
hopes that all was peaceful and tranquil and would remain so. As to the 
European powers allied to Russia, they did not enter into the matter with 
such decided zeal In the present case it was the Russian autocrat alone 
who was ready with entire dismterestedness to take up the defence of the 
infringed lawful order. The other powers found it incomparably more 
expedient to have recourse to the co-operation of diplomatic remedies, the 
result was that, instead of an armed mtervention, a general European con- 
ference for the settlement of the Belgian question by peaceful means took 

place in London. x • a- c 

Count Diebitsch was still in Berlm awaitmg the termmation of the nego- 
tiaflons confided to him, when they were suddenly broken off by an event 
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upon which the field-marshal had not in the least calculated at the given 
moment. On the 3rd of December, 1830, Diebitseh _ received from the 
Prussian minister. Count Berastorf, news of the revolution which Md taken 
place in Warsaw on the 29th of November: the Polish army, fonning a pre- 
pared coalition, had taken up arms against Russia. There remained but one 
thing for Diebifsch to do and that was to hasten to St. Petersburg as quickly 
as possible. Meanwhile in St. Petersburg the emperor Nicholas had received 
only the report of the czarevitch concerning the rising of the troops and of 
inhabitants of Warsaw on the evening of the 7th of December, 1830. 

On the next day a parade of the Preobrajenski regiment was appointed 
to take place, and as usual the emperor came to the riding school. At first 
everything proceeded in the usual manner, there were even no traces of inward 
agitation manifest upon the handsome face with its regular, classic profile, 
which preserved its habitual expression of majestic nobility. At the termi- 
nation of the parade the emperor rode into the middle of the riding school, 
called the oflBcers around him, and personally communicated to them the 
intelligence of the Warsaw rebellion: “I have already made arrangements 
that the troops designated by me should move on Warsaw, and if necessary 
you too shall go, to punish the traitors and re-establish order and the offended 
honour of Russia. I know that under every circumstance I can rely upon 
you,” said the emperor. A unanimous outburst of indignation momentarily 
seized upon all present and then enthusiastic cries resounded: “Lead us 
against the rebels- we will revenge the offended honour of Russia” They 
kissed the emperor’s hands and feet and the hem of his garment with shouts 
and cheers. The outburst of indignation was so violent that Nicholas con- 
sidered it necessary to moderate it, and with the majesty that was natural 
to him he reminded the officers surrounding him that not all the Poles had 
broken their oath; that the ringleaders of the insurrectiou must be punished, 
but that vengeance must not be taken on the people: that the repentant must 
be pardoned and hatred not allowed. 

From the subsequent i;eports of the grand duke the emperor learned 
that the czaremteh had permitted the portion of the Polish army that remained 
with him to return to Warsaw; in exchange for this the deputies who came 
to the czarevitch promised him and .the Russian detachment a free passage 
to the frontiers of the empire. It was decided that a sufficient number 
of troops should be concentrated in the Polish frontier to allow of decisive 
measures being taken against the insurgents. Count Diebitsch was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the acting army, whilst the office of chief of the staff 
was filled by Count Tolle. 

When the czarevitch reached the Russian frontier he wrote as follows 
to the emperor Nicholas: “And now the work of sixteen years is com- 
pletely destroyed by a set of ensign-bearers, young officers, and students. 
I will not further enlarge on the matter, but duty commands me to bear 
witiiess to you that the landed proprietors, the rural population, and in 
general all holders of property of any kind are up in, despair over this. The 
officers and generals as well as the soldiers are unable to keep from joining 
the general movement, being carried away by the young people and ensign- 
bearers who led everyone astray. In a word, the position of affairs is 
extremely bad, and I really do not know what will come of it. All my 
measures of surveillance have led to nothing, in spite of the fact that every- 
thing was beginning to be discovered. Here are we Russians at the frontier, 
but, great God, in what a condition! — almost barefoot, for we all came out 
as if at the sound of an alarm, in the hopes of returning to barracks, whilst 
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instead awful marches have had to be made. The officers have been deprived 
of everything and have almost nothmg with which to clothe themselves. 
I am broken hearted; at the age of fifty-one and a half years I never thought 
to finish my career in this lamentable manner after thirty-five and a half 
years of service. I pray to God that the army to which I have devoted 
sixteen years of my life may be brought to reason, and return to the path 
of duty and honour, acknowledging its previous errors, before coercive 
measures have_ to be taken. But this is too much to expect from the age 
in which we live, and I greatly doubt the realisation of my desires.” 

Any agreement with Poland became daily more impossible and both 
sides prepared for war. On the 17th of December the emperor Nicholas’ 
proclamation to the Polish army and nation was issued, and on the 24th a 
manifesto was pubhshed offering means of reconciliation to all those who 
returned to their duty. Meanwhile General Chlopicki was installed as 
dictator in Warsaw, but he was unable to save Poland from a rupture with 
Russia. Two deputies were sent to St. Petersburg to enter into negotiations 
with the emperor Nicholas; they were the minister of finance, Prince Lubetzki 
and a member of the diet. Count Ezerski. But neither could these negoti- 
ations avert the bloody events of the year 1831. “It is hard to foresee the 
future,” wrote the emperor to the czarevitch; “but weighing the relative 
probabilities of success, it is difficult to suppose that the new year will show 
itself more distressing for us than the year 1830; God grant that I may not 
be mistaken. I should like to see you peacefully settled in your Belvedere 
and order re-established throughout; but how much there yet remains to 
be accomplished before we are in a condition to attain to this! WEich of 
the two must perish — for it appears inevitable that one must perish, 
Russia or Poland? Decide for yourself. I have exhausted all possible 
moans in order to avert such a calamity — all means compatible with honour 
and my conscience — but they are exhausted. What remams for me to do?” 

Soon the diet assembled in Warsaw took a decision which completed the 
rupture between Poland and Russia. On the 25th of January, 1831, the 
diet declared the Romanov d 3 masty to be deprived of the throne of Poland. 
The Poles themselves thus unbound the hands of the emperor, and the duel 
between Russia and Poland became inevitable. The emperor replied to 
the challenge by a manifesto in accordance with which the Russian troops 
crossed the Polish frontier, and on the 25th of February a decisive battle 
took place before Prague at Grokhov, by which the Polish aimy was 
obliged to retreat to Warsaw with a loss of twelve thousand men. 

But Count Diebitsch did not recognise the possibility of taking advantage 
of the victory gained, and which would have been inevitably completed 
by the occupation of the Polish capital; and Sabalkanski was not fated to 
become prince of Warsaw. The Polish troops retreated unhindered across 
the only bridge to Warsaw; the new Polish commander-in-chief Skrjmetzski 
set out to reorganise the army, the rising spread even to the Russian gov- 
ernments, and the campaign, against all expectations, dragged pn for six 
months. Meanwhile it was a war upon which depended, according to the 
expression used by the emperor, “the political existence of Russia.” 

On the 26th of May Diebitsch gained a second victory over the Polish 
army, which also terminated by the favourable retreat of the latter; and 
on the 13th of June, the emperor found occasion to write to his field- 
marshal; “Act 'at length so that I can understand you.” The letter was 
however not road by Count Diebitsch, for on the 10th of June the field- 
marshal suddenly died of cholera in the village of Kleshov near Pultiusk. 
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He was replaced by Field-marshal Count Paskevitch-Erivansld, who was 
as early as April, 1831, called by the emperor from Tiflis to St. Petersburg 
It was decided to cross the lower Vis-Suta and move towards Wamaw. The 
czareidtch Constantine outlived Count Diebitsch only by a few days He 
also died suddenly of cholera at Vitebsk, in the night between the 26th and 
27th of June of the year 1831. 

The_ Polish insurrection from that time daily grew nearer to its definitive 
conclusion; it was determined by the two days’ storming of Warsaw, which 
took place on the 7th and 8th of September. Finally Field-marshal Paske- 
vitch was able to communicate to the emperor the news that “ Warsaw is at 
the leet of your imperial majesty.” Prince Suvorov, aide-de-camp of the 

emperor, was the bearer of this intelli- 
gence to Tsarskoi-Selo on the 16th of 
September. 

Nicholas wrote as follows to his vic- 
torious field-marshal. “With the help of 
the all-merciful God, you have again 
raised the splendour and glory of our 
arms, you have pumshed the disloyal trai- 
tors, you have avenged Russia, you have 
subdued Warsaw — from henceforth you 
are the most serene prince of Warsaw. 
Let posterity remember that the honom- 
and glory of the Russian army are insep- 
arable from your name, and may your 
name preserve for everyone the memory 
of the day on which the name of Russia 
was again made glorious. This is the 
sincere expression of the grateful heart 
of yom sovereign, your friend, and your 
old subordmate.” 

After the fall of Warsaw the war still continued for a while, but not for 
long. The chief forces of the Polish army, which had retired to Novogeor- 
gievsk, finished by passing into Prussian territory at the end of September, 
and on the 21st of October the last fortress surrendered The Polish insur- 
rection was at an end But the peace, attained by such heavy sacrifice, 
was accompanied by a new evil for Russia, in Europe appeared the Polish 
emigration, carrying with it hatred and vociferatioiis against Russia and 
preparing the mimibal conditions of public opinion in the west against the 
Russian government. 

THE OXITBEEAK OF CHOLEEA AND THE BIOTS OCCASIONED BY IT (1830 A.D.) 

The emperor had hardly returned to St. Petersburg from opening the diet 
in Warsaw, when suddenly a new care occupied the attention of the govern- 
ment The cholera made its appearance in the empire. This terrible illness, 
until then known to Russia only by name and by narratives describing its 
devastations, brought with it still greater fear, because no one knew or could 
indicate either medical or police measures to be taken against it. General 
opinion inclined, however, towards the advantages to be derived from quaran- 
tine and isolation, such as had been employed against the plague, and the 
government immediately took necessary measures in this direction with the 
activity that the emperor’s strong will managed to instil into all his disposi- 
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tions Troops were without delay stationed at various points and cordons 
formed from them and the local inhabitants, in order to save the governments 
in the interior and the two capitals from the calamity. 

In spite of all precautions, however, a fresh source of grief was added to 
all the cares and anxieties that pressed upon the emperor at that period. 
Since the 26th of June the cholera had appeared in St. Petersburg and in a few 
days had attained^ menacing dimensions. This awful illness threw aU classes 
of the population into a state of the greatest terror, particularly the common 
people by whom ^1 the measures taken for the preservation of the public 
health — such as increased police surveillance, the surrounding of the towns 
with troops, and even the removal of those stricken with cholera to hospitals* — 
were at first regarded as persecutions. Mobs began to assemble, strangers 
were stopped in the streets and searched for the poison they were supposed to 
carry on them, while doctors were publicly accused of poisoning the people. 
Finally, on the 4th of July, the mob, excited by rumours and suspicions, 
gathered together at the Hay Market and attacked the house in which a 
temporary cholera hospital had been established. They broke the windows, 
threw the furniture out into the street, womided and cast out the sick, thrashed 
the hospital servants, and killed several of the doctors. The police were 
powerless to restore order and even the final appearance of the military 
governor-general Count Essen did not attain the necessary result. A battal- 
ion of the Semenov regiment forced the people to disperse from the square 
into the side streets, but was^far from putting a stop to the disturbance. 

The next day the emperor Nicholas went on a steamer from St. Petersburg 
to Elagium Island. When he had heard the reports of vanous persons as to 
the state of the town he got into a carriage with Adjutant-general Prince 
Menshikov and drove to the Preobrajensld parade-ground in the town, where 
a battalion of the Preobrajenski regiment was encamped. When he had 
thanked the troops, the emperor continued his w'ay along the carriage road 
were he threatened with his displeasure some crowds and shopkeepers; from 
there he drove to the Hay Market where about five thousand people had 
assembled. Standing up m his carriage and turning to the mob, the emperor 
spoke as follows. “Misdeeds were committed yesterday, public order was 
disturbed; shame on the Russian people for forgetting the faith of their 
fathers and imitating the turbulence of the French and Poles! They have 
taught you this* seize them and take those suspected to the authorities; but 
wickedness has been committed here, here we have offended and angered God 
— let us turn to the church, down on your knees, and beg the forgiveness of 
the Almighty! ” 

The people fell on their knees and crossed themselves in contrition; the 
emperor prostrated himself also, and exclamations of “We have sinned, 
accursed ones that we are!” resounded throughout the air. Continuing his 
speech to the people, the emperor again admonished the crowd* “I have 
sworn before God to preserve the prosperity of the people entrusted to me by 
providence, I am answerable before God for these disorders: and therefore I 
will not allow them. Woe be to the disobedient!” 

At this moment some men in the crowd raised their voices. The emperor 
then replied ‘‘What do you want — whom do you want^* Is it I? lam 
not afraid of anything — here I am ! ” and with these words he pointed to his 
breast. Cries of enthusiasm ensued. After this the emperor, probably as a 
sign of leconciliation, embraced an old man in the crowd and returned, first to 
Elagium and afterwards to Peterhov. The day afterwards the emperor again 
visited the capital. Order was re-established, but the cholera continued to 
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rage. Six hundred persons died daily, and it was only from the middle of 
July that the mortality began to diminish. 

Far more dangerous in its consequences was the revolt that arose in the 
Novgorod military settlements Here the cholera and rumours of poison- 
ing only served as a pretext for rebellion; the seed of general dissatisfaction 
among the population belonging to this creation of Count Araktcheiev con- 
tinued to exist in spite of all the changes introduced by the emperor Nicholas 
ihto the administration of the military settlements. A spark was sufficient 
to produce in the settlements an explosion of hitherto unprecedented fury, 
and the cholera served as the spark. Order was however finally re-estab- 
lished in the settlements and then the emperor Nicholas set off for them quite 
alone and presented himself before the assembled battalions, wMch had 
stained themselves with the blood of their officeis and stood awaiting, trem- 
bling and in silence the judgment of their sovereign.^ 

THE WAE IN THE CAtJCASUS (1829-1840 A.D.) 

The possession of the Caucasus is a question vitally affecting the intere^ 
of Russia in her provinces beyond that range of mountains, and her ulterior 
projects with regard to the regions of Persia and Central Asia. Here are the 
terms in which this subject is handled in a report printed at St. Petersburg, 
and addressed to the emperor after the expedition of General Emmaneul to 
Elbruz in 1829: 

“The Circassians (Tsherkessians) bar out Russia from the south, and may 
at their pleasure open or close the passage to the nations of Asia. At present 
their intestine dissensions, fostered by Russia, hinder them from uniting 
imder one leader; but it must not be forgotten that, according to traditions 
religiously preserved amongst them, the sway of their ancestors extended as 
far as to the Black Sea. Tliey believe that a mighty people, descended 
from their ancestors, and whose existence is verified by the ruins of Madjar, 
has once already overrun the fine plains adjacent to the Danube, and finally 
settled in Panonia. Add to this consideration their superiority in arms. 
Perfect horsemen, extremely well armed, inured to war by the continual free- 
booting they exercise against their neighbours, courageous, and disdaining 
the advantages of our civilisation, the imagination is appalled at the conse- 
quences which their union under one leader might have for Russia, which has 
no other bulwark against their ravages than a imhtary line, too extensive to be 
very strong ” 

For the better understanding of the war which Russia has been so long 
waging with the mountaineers, let us glance at the topography of the Caucasus, 
and the respective positions of the belligerents 

The chain of the Caucasus exhibits a peculiar conformation, altogether 
different from that of any of the E iropean chains The Alps, the PjTenees, 
and the Carpathians are accessible only by the valleys, and in these the inhab- 
itants of the country find their subsistence, and agriculture developes its 
wealth. The contrary is the case in the Caucasus. From the fortress of 
Anapa on the Black Sea, all along to the Caspian, the northern slope pre- 
sents only immense inclined plains, rising in terraces to a height of 3,000 or 
4,000 yards above the sea level. These plains, rent on all directions by deep 
and narrow valleys and vertical clefts, often lorm real steppes, and possess 
on their loftiest heights rich pastures, where the inhabitants, secure from all 
attack, find fresh grass for their cattle in the sultriest days of summer. The 
valleys on the other hand are frightful abysses, the steep sides of which are 
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clothed with brambles, while the bottoms are filled "nith rapid torrents foam- 
ing over beds of rocks and stones. Such is the singular spectacle generally 
presented by the northern dope of the Caucasus. This brief description may 
give an idea of the difficulties to be encountered by an invading army. Obliged 
to occupy the heights, it is incessantly checked in its march by impassable 
ravines, which do not allow of the emplo 3 nnent of cavalry, and for the most 
part prevent the passage of artillery. The ordinary tactics of the mountain- 
eers is to fall back before the enemy, until the nature of the ground or the 
want of supplies obliges the latter to begin a retrograde movement. Then 
it is that they attack the invaders, and, intrenched in their forests behind 
impregnable rocks, they inflict the most terrible carnage on them with little 
danger to themselves. 

On the south the character of the Caucasian chain is different. From 
Anapa to Gagri, along the shores of the Black Sea, we observe a secondary 
chain composed of schidous moimtains, seldom exceeding 1000 yards in height. 
But the nature of their soil, and of their rocks, would be enough to render 
them almost impracticable for European armies, even were they not covered 
with impenetrable forests The inhabitants of this region, who are called 
Circassians, are entirely independent, and constitute one of the most warlike 
peoples of the Caucasus. 

The great chain begins in reality at Gagri, but the mountains recede from 
the shore, and nothing is to be seen along the coast as far as Mingrelia but 
secondary hills, coihmanded by immense crags, that completely cut off all 
approach to the central part of the Caucasus. This region, so feebly defended 
by its topographical conformation, is Abkhasia, the inhabitants of which have 
been forced to submit to Russia. To the north and on the northern slope, 
westward of the military road from Mozdok to Tiflis, dwell a considerable 
number of tribes, some of them ruled by a sort of feudal system, others con- 
stituted into little republics. Those of the west, dependent on Circassia and 
Abadja, are in continual war with the empire, whilst the Nogaians, whp 
inhabit the plains on the left bank of the Kuma, and the tribes of the great 
Kabarda, own the sovereignty of the czar; but their wavering and dubious 
submission cannot be relied on. In the centre, at the foot of the Elbruz, 
dwell the Siianetians, an unsubdued people, and near them, occupying both 
sides of the pass of Dariel, are the Ingutches and Ossetans, exceptional tribes, 
essentially different from the aboriginal peoples. Finally we have, eastward 
of the great Tiflis road, 'near the Terek, little Kabarda, and the country of the 
Kumicks, for the present subjugated; and then those indomitable tribes, the 
Lesghians and Tchetchens, of whom Schamyl is the Ab del Kadir, and who 
extended over the two slopes of the Caucasus to the vicinity of the Caspian. 

In reahty, the Kuban and the Terek, that rise from the central chain, and 
fall, the one into the Black Sea, the other into the Caspian, may be considered 
as the northern political limits of independent Caucasus. It is along those 
two rivers that Russia has formed her armed line, defended by Cossacks, and 
detachments from the regular army. The Russians have, indeed, penetrated 
those northern frontiers at sundry points, and have planted some forts within 
the country of the Lesghians and Tchetchens. But those lonely posts, in 
which a few unhappy garrisons are surrounded on all sides, ana generally 
without a chance of escape, cannot be regarded as a real occupatiomof the soil 
on which they stand. They are, in fact, only so many pickets, whose business 
is only to watch more closely the movements of the mountaineers. In the 
south, from Anapa to Gagri, along the Black Sea, the imperial possessions 
never extended beyond a few detached forts, completely isolated, and deprived 
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of all raeans of communication by land. A rigorous blockade was estab- 
lished on this coast; but the Circassians, as intrepid in their fraU barks as 
among their mountains, often passed by night through the Russian line of 
vessels, and reached Trebizond and Constantinople. Elsewhere, from Min- 
grelia to the Caspian, the frontiers are less precisely defined, and generally run 
parallel with the great chain of the Caucasus. 

Thus limited, the Caucasus, incluchng the tenitory occupied by the subject 
tribes, presents a surface of scarcely 5000 leagues; _ and it is in this narrow- 
region that a virgin and cliivalric nation, amounting at most to 2,000,000 
of souls, proudly upholds its independence against the might of the Russian 
empire, and has for upwards of twenty years sustained one of the most obsti- 
nate struggles known to modern historjr. 

The Russian hne of the Kuban, which is exactly similar to that of the 
Terek, is defended by the Cossacks of the Black Sea, -the poor remains of the 
famous Zaparogians, whom Catherine II subdued with so much difficulty, 
and whom she colonised at the foot of the Caucasus, as a bulwark against the 
inci^ons of the mountaineers. The line consists of small forts and watch 
stations; the latter are merely a kind of sentry-box raised on four posts, 
about fifty feet from the ground. Two Cossacks keep watch in them day and 
night. On the least movement of the enemy in the vast plain of reeds that 
fringe both banks of the river, a beacon fire is kindled on the top of the watch 
box. If the danger becomes more pressing, an enormous torch of straw and 
tar is set fire to. The signal is repeated from post to post, the whole Ime 
springs to arms, and 500 or 600 men are instantly assembled on the point 
threatened. These posts, composed generally of a dozen men, are very close 
to each other, pai-ticularly in the most dangerous places. Small forts have 
been erected at intervals with earthworks, and a few pieces of cannon; they 
contain each from 150 to 200 men. 

But notwithstanding all the vigilance of the Cossacks, often aided by the 
tiroops of the line, the mountaineers not unfrequently cross the frontier and 
carry their incursions, which are always marked with massacre and pillage, into 
the adjacent provinces. There are bloody but justifiable reprisals. In 1835 
a body of fifty horsemen entered the country of the Cossacks, and proceeded 
to a distance of 120 leagues, to plunder the German colony of Madjar and the 
important village of Vlachmirovka, on the Kuma, and what is most remarkable 
they got back to their mountains without being interrupted. The same year 
Kisliar, on the Caspian, was sacked by the Lesghians. These daring expe- 
ditions prove of themselves how insufficient is the armed line of the Caucasus, 
and to what dangers that part of southern Russia is exposed. 

The line of forts until lately existing along the Black Sea was quite as weak, 
and the Circassians there were quite as daring. They used to carry off the 
Russian soldiers from beneath the fire of their redoubts, and come up to the 
very foot of their walls to insult the garrison. Hommaire de Hell relates that, 
at the time he was exploring the mouths of the Kuban, a hostile chief had the 
audacity to appear one day before the gates of Anapa. He chd all he could to 
irritate the Russians, and abusing them as cowards and woman-hearted, he 
defied them to single combat Exasperated by his invectives, the command- 
ant ordered that he should be fired on -with grape The horse of the mountain- 
eer reared nnd threw off his rider, who, without letting go the bridle, instantly 
mounted %ain, and, advancing still nearer to the walls, discharged his pistol 
almost at point-blank distance at -the soldiers, and galloped off to the moun- 
tains. 

As for the blockade by sea, the imperial squadron has not been expert 
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enough to sender it really effeetud. It was only a few armed boats, manned 
by Cossacks, that gave the Circassians any serious uneasiness. These Cossacks 
like those of the Black Sea, are descended from the Zaparogians. Previously 
to the last war with Turkey they were settled on the right bank of the Danube, 
where their ancestors had taken refuge after the destruction of their Setcha. 
During the campaigns of 1828^29, pains were taken to revive their national 
feelings, they were brought again by fair means or by force under the imperial 
sway, and were then settled in the forts along the Caucasian shore, the keeping 
of which was committed to their charge. Courageous, enterprising, and 
worthy rivals of their foes, they waged a most active war against the skiff s of 
the mountaineers in Iheir boats, which carry crews of fifty or sixty men. 

Ihe treaty of Adrianople was in a, manner the opening of a new era in the 
relations of Russia with the mountaineers; for it was by virtue of that treaty 
that the czar, alreadj^ master of Anapa and Sudjuk Kaleh, pretended to the 
sovereignty of Circassia and of the whole seaboard of the Black Sea. True to 
the invariable principles of its foreign policy, the government at first employed 
means of corruption, and strove to seduce the various chiefs of the country 
by pensions, decorations, and milita:^ appointments. But the mountaineers, 
who had the example of the Persian provinces before their eyes, sternly 
rejected all the overtures of Russia, and repudiated the clauses of the conven- 
tion of Adrianople; the political and commercial independence of their 
country became their rallying cry, and they would not treat on any other 
condition. All such ideas were totally at variance with Nicholas’ schemes of 
absolute dominion; therefore he had recourse to arms to obtain by force what 
he had been unable to accomplish by other means. 

Abkhasia, situated on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, and easily acces- 
sible, was the first invaded. A Russian force occupied the country in 1839, 
under the ordinary pretence of supporting one of its princes, and putting an 
end to anarchy. In the same year General Paskevitch, then governor-general 
of the Caucasus, for the first time made an armed exploration of the country 
of the Circassians beyond the Kuban; but he effected absolutely nothing, 
and his expedition only resulted in great loss of men and stores. In the follow- 
ing year war broke out in Daghestan with the Lesghians and the Tchetchens. 
The celebrated Kadi Mulah, giving himself out for a prophet, gathered together 
a considerable number of partisans; but unfortunately for him there was no 
unanimity among the tribes, and the princes were continually counteracting 
each other. Kadi Mulah never was able to bring more than 3,000 or 4,000 
men together; nevertheless, he maintained the struggle with a courage 
worthy of a better fate, and Russia knows what it cost her to put down the 
revolt of Daghestan. As for any real progress in that part of the Caucasus, 
the Russians made none; they did no more than replace things on the old 
footing. Daghestan soon became again more hostile than ever, and the 
Tchetchens and Lesghians continued in separate detachments to plunder 
and ravage the adjacent provinces up to the time when the ascendancy of 
the celebrated Schamyl, the worthy successor of Kadi Mulah, gave a fresh 
impulse to the warlike tribes of the mountain, and rendered them more 
formidable than ever. 

After taking possession of Anapa and Sudjuk Kaleh, the Russians thought 
of seizing the whole seaboard of Circassia, and especially the various pomts 
suitable for the establishment of military posts. They made themselves 
masters of Guelendchik and the important position of Gagri, which com- 
mands the pass between Circassia and Abkhasia. The Circassians heroically 
defended their territory; but how could they have withstood the guns of 
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the diips of war that mowed them down whilst the soldiers were landing 
and constructing their redoubts? The blockade of the coasts was declared 
in 1838, and all foreign communication with the Caucasus ostensibly inter- 
cepted, During the four following years Russia suffered heavy losses; and 
all her successes were limited to the establishment of some small isolated 
forts on the sea-coast. She then increased her army, laid down the military 
road from the Kuban to Guelendchik, across the last western offshoot of 
the Caucasus, set on foot an exploration of the enemy's whole coast, and 
prepared to push the war with renewed vigour. 

In 1837 the emperor Nicholas visited the Caucasus. He would see for 
himself the theatre of a war so disastrous to his arms, and try what impres- 
sion his impenal presence could make on the mountaineers. The chiefs 
of the country were invited to various conferences, to which they boldly 
repaired on the faith of the Russian parole; but instead of conciliating them 
by words of peace and moderation, the emperor only exasperated them 
by his threatening and haughty language. “ Do you know,” said he to them, 
“that I have powder enough to blow' up all your mountains?” 

During the three following years there was_ an incessant succession of 
expeditions. Golovin, on the frontiers of Georgia, Grabe on the north, and 
Racivski on the Circassian seaboard, left nothing untried to accomplish their 
• master’s orders. The sacrifices incurred by Russia were enormous; the 
greater part of her fleet was destroyed by a storm, but all efforts failed against 
the intrepidity and tactics of the mountaineers. Some new forts erected 
under cover of the ships, were all that resulted from these disastrous cam- 
paigns. “I was in the Caucasus in 1839,” says Hommaire de Hell, “when 
Grabe returned from his famous expedition against Shamyl, When the 
army marched it had numbered 6000 men, 1,000 of whom, and 120 officers, 
were cut off in three months. But as the general had advanced further 
into the country than any of his predecessors, Russia sang paeans, and Grabe 
became the hero of the day, although the imperial troops had been forced 
to retreat and entirely evacuate the coimtry they had invaded. All the 
other expeditions were similar to this one, and achieved in reality nothing 
but the burning and destruction of a few villages. It is true the mountaineers 
are far from being victorious in aU their encounters with the Russians, whose 
artillery they cannot easily withstand; but if they are obliged to give way 
to numbers, or to engineering, nevertheless they remain in the end masters of 
the ground, and annul all the momentary advantages gained by their enemies.” 

The year 1840 was stUl more fatal to the arms of Nicholas. Almost aU 
the new forts on the seaboard were taken by the Circassians, who bravely 
attacked and carried the best fortified posts without artillery. The military 
road from the Kuban to Guelendchik was intercepted. Fort St. Nicholas, 
which commanded it, was stormed and the garrison massacred. Never yet 
had Russia endured such heavy blows. The disasters were such that the 
official journals themselves, after many months’ silence, were at last obliged 
to speak of them; but the most serious losses, the destruction of the new road 
from the Kuban, the taking of Fort St. Nicholas, and that of several other 
forts, were entirely forgotten in the official statement. 

On the eastern side of the mountain the war was fully as disastrous for 
the invaders. _ The imperial army lost four hundred petty officers and soldiers, 
and twenty-nine officers in the battle of Vabik against the Tchetchens. 
The military colonies of the Terek were attacked and plundered, and when 
General Golovin retired to his winter quarters at the end of the campaign, 
he had lost more than three-fourths of his men. 
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The great Kabarda did not remain an indifferent spectator of the offensive 
league formed by the tribes of the Caucasus; and when Russia, suspecting 
with reason the unfriendly disposition of some tribes, made an armed explora- 
tion on the banks of the Laba in order to construct redoubts, and thus cut 
off the subjugated tribes from the others, the general found the country, 
wherever he advanced, but a desert. All the inhabitants had already retired 
to the other side of the Laba to join their warlike neighbours.^* 

f 

THE empeeoe’s consebvative pateiotism 

However, in spite of all these disastrous campaigns, Nicholas had not 
lost sight of his most important task — that of consohdating internal order 
by reforms. His attention had been directed above all to the administra- 
tion,_ from the heart of which he had sought especially to exterminate cor- 
ruption with a severity and courage proportioned to the immensity of the 
evil. Then he had announced his firm desire to perfect the laws, and had 
charged Count Speranski to work at them under his personal direction. 
The digest (svod) promulgated in 1833 was the first fruit of these efforts 
and was followed, by various special codes. Finally, turning his attention 
to public instruction, he had assigned to it as a basis the national traditions 
and religion and charged Uvarov, president of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, a man of learning and talent, to animate it with this spirit, so 
hostile to the ideas of the west, but — let us say it at once — better suited 
to the real needs of the country. 

Nicholas, allowing himself to be ruled by this spirit, plunged further 
and further into a system which, though contrary to that of Peter the Great, 
we do not pretend absolutely to condemn on that account, and which the 
marquis de Custinee has highly extolled in his celebrated book. La Russie 
en 1839. “The emperor Nicholas,” he said, “thought that the day of mere 
seeming was past for Russia, and that the whole structure of eivUisation 
was to remake m that country. He has relaid the foundations of society. 
Peter, called the Great, would have overturned it a ^cond time in order to 
rebuild it: Nicholas is more skilful. I am struck with admiration for this 
man who is secretly struggling, with all the strength of his will, against the 
work of Peter the Great’s genius. He is restoring individuality to a nation 
which has strayed for more than a century in the paths of imitation.” 

Without ceasing to borrow diligently from Europe her inventions and 
arts, her progress^ in industry, in administration, in the conduct of land 
and sea armies — in a word, all the material improvements which she devises 
and realises, he endeavoured to close Ru^ia to her ideas on philosophy, 
pohtics, and religion. He condemned exotic tendencies as pernicious to his 
states, and, without depriving hhnself of the services of the Germans, the 
principal depositaries of superior enlightenment in that country, as yet only 
imperfectly moulded to civilisation, he relied by preference on the party 
of the old Russians, which included the clergy, whom he treated with respect 
in spite of the inferiority of their position. Nationality, autocracy, ortho- 
doxy — these three wordsj taken as the national watchword, sum up the 
ideas to which he subordinated his internal policy. The expression, Eoly 
Russia, which has been the object of such profound astonishment to the 
Latin world, reflects also this spirit. 

He surrounded with great solemnity those acts which he perfonned in 
his quality of head of the church in his own country, and posed as the pro- 
tector of all his co-religiordsts in Moldavia, Wallachia, Servia, Montenegro, 
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and other countries. Like his ancestors of preceding dynasties, he adorned 
himself on solemn occasions with a gold cross which he wore diagonally on 
his breast. This bias was summed up in the new word ccesaropapism. He 
regarded with special enthusiasm that one act on account of which, the 
^cusation of religious intolerance was fixed upon hiiii — an accusation 
justified by many of Ms deeds. In consequence of the decisions of the council 
of Florence, and up tul 1839, there were in Russia 1,500,000 United Greeks, 
subjected to the papal obedience. At their head was the archbishop, some- 
times the metropolitan, of White Russia, and the bishop, or archbishop, of 
Lithuania. In 1839 these two prelates, having met in conjunction with 
a third, at Pplotsk, the seat of the first of these eparchies, had signed a docu- 
ment in which they expressed the wish to unite, they and their church, 
with tlw national and primitive church, and prayed the emperor to sanction 
this union. Nicholas referred the matter to the holy synod, and, the latter 
^ying with great eagerness signified its approval of the act, he sanctioned 
it in his turn, adding these words beneath his signature: “I thank God 
and I authome it.” It is well known to what complaints on the part of 
the pope this suppression of the uniate Greek church soon afterward gave 
rise.c 


UNVEILING OF THE MONUJIENT AT BORODINO 

The emperor Nicholas was fond of great gatherings of the troops, and 
an occasion for such was afforded m 1839 by the unveuing of the monument 
erected on the battlefield of Borodmo. The thought of this muster of the 
troops had ^eady occupied the empieror’s mind since 1888, but at that 
time he had in view not merely^ the participation of the troops m manoeuvres 
and exercises, but the immortalisation of the tradition of the valorous exploits 
of the Russian amy in the defence of the fatherland against the invasion of 
Napoleon.’ On the day of the unveiling of the Borodmo monument, August 
26th, _ 120,000 men were gathered around it. The emperor invited to take 
part in the solemnities all the surviving comrades of Kutuzov and many 
foreign guests. 

On the anniversary of the battle of Borodino a great review of all the 
troops assembled on tMs historic spot took place. In the morning, before 
the review began, the foUowmg order of his imperial majesty, written by 
the emperor’s hand, was read to the troops: 

“Children. Before you stands the monument which bears witness to 
the glorious deeds of your comrades. Here, on this same spot, 27 years 
ago, the arrogant enemy dreamed of conquering the Russian army which 
fought in defence of the faith, the czar and the fatherland. God punished 
the foolish* the bones of the insolent invaders were scattered from Moscow 
to the Niemen — and_ we entered Paris. The time has now come to render 
glory to a great exploit. And thus, may the eternal memory of the emperor 
Alexander I be immortal to us: for by his firm will Russia was saved; may 
the_ glory of your comrades who fell as heroes be also everlasting, and may 
their exploits serve as an example to us and our further posterity. You will 
ever be the hope and support of your sovereign and our common mother 
Russia.” 

This order aroused the greatest enthusiasm amongst the troops, but it 
was Mghly displeasing to the foreigners; it appeared to them strange and 
almost offensive, they considered that “in reality it was nothing but high 
soimding phrases.” 
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Three days later the emperor Nicholas had the battle of Borodino repro- 
duced. After the unveiling of the Borodino monument the laying of the 
first stone of the cathedral of Christ the Saviour took place in Moscow. This 
solemnity brought to a close the commemoration of the year 1812 which 
Imd delivered Russia from a foreign invasion and was the dawn of the libera- 
tion of Europe. 

Tire year 1839 was remarkable for yet another important event: the 
reunion of the Uniates.* 


DEATH OB EETIREMENT OP THE OLD MINISTERS 

Little by little the workers in the political arena of Alexander’s reign 
had disappeared. Count V. P. Kotchulzi, who had been president of the 
senate since 1827 and afterwards chancellor of the interior, died in 1834 
and had been replaced by N. N. Novseltsev as president of the senate. After 
his death the emperor Nicholas appointed to t^t office Count I. V. Vasiltchi- 
kov, who remained at his post until his death, which took place in 1847. 

The emperor was above aU grieved at the death of Speranski in the year 
1837. He recognised this loss as irreparable, and in speaking of him said: 
“Not everyone understood Speranski or knew how to value him sufficiently; 
at first I myself was in this respect perhaps more in fault than anyone. I 
was told much of his liberal ideas; calumny even touched him in reference 
to the history of December 26th. But afterwards all these accusations were 
scattered like dust, and I found in him the most faithful, devoted and zealous 
servant, with vast knowledge and vast experience. Everyone now knows 
how great are my obligations and those of Russia to him — and the calumni- 
ators are silenced. The only reproach I could make him was his feeling 

against my late bi other ; but that too is over ” The emperor stopped 

without finishing his thought, which probably contained a secret, involun- 
tary justification of Speranski. 

In 1844 died ano-ffier statesman who was still nearer and dearer to the 
emperor Nicholas; this was Count Benkendorv of whom the emperor said: 
“He never set me at variance with anyone, but reconciled me with many.” 
His successor in the direction of the third section was Count A. F. Orlov; he 
remained at tliis post during aH the succeeding years of the emperor Nicholas’ 
reign. 

In that same year Count E. F. Kankiin who had been minister of finance 
even under Alexander I was obliged on account of ill health to leave the min- 
istry of which he had been head during twenty-two years.* As his biographer 
justly observes Kankrin left Russia as an heritage : “ Well organised finances, 
a firm metal currency, and a rate of exchange corresponding with the require- 
ments of the country. Russia was in financial respects a mighty power whose 
credit it was impossible to injure. And all this was attained without any 
considerable loans, and without great increase in taxes, by the determination, 
the thrift and the genius of one man, who placed the welfare of the nation 
above all considerations and understood how to serve it.” 

But at the same time it must not be forgotten that aU these brilliant 
results were attainable only because behind Count Kankrin stood the emperor 
Nicholas. Tlie eneihies of the minister and of his monetary reforms were 
many; but the snares they laid were destroyed before the all powerful will of a 
person who never wavered. This time that indexible will was directed in the 

' The Umate is a part of the Greek church which has submitted to the supremacy of the 
pope] 
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right path, and the results showed unprecedented financial progre^, in spite 
of the three wars which it had been impossible for Russia to avoid, _ despite 
the ideally peace-loving disposition of her ruler; and to these calamities must 
be added also the cholera and bad harvests. Kankrin’s resignation was 
accompanied by important consequences; he was replaced by the incapable 
Vrontehenko, while Nicholas took the finances of the empire into his own 
hands, as he had previously acted regarding the other branches of the admin- 
istration of the state. 

Among the old-time senators of iUexander I, Prince P. M. Volkonski 
remained longest in office He lived until he attained the rank of field-marshal 
and died in 1852, having filled the ofifice of minister of the court during twenty- 
five years. 

C)ne of the younger workers of the Alexandrine period, P. D. Kisseley, 
former chief of the staff of the second army, attained to unusual eminence in 
the reign of the emperor Nicholas. In 1825 his star nearly set forever, but 
soon it shone again with renewed brilhaney and on his return from the Dan- 
ubian provinces, which he had administered since 1829, Kisselev was created 
minister and count. “ You will be my chief of the staff for the peasant de- 
partment,” said the emperor to him, and with this object, on the 13th of Janu- 
ary, 1838 there was established the ministry of state domains, formed from 
the department which had until that time been attached to the ministry 
of finance. 


GEE.4.T FIRE IN THE WINTER PALACE 

A disastrous fire at the Winter Palace began on the evening of the 29th of 
December, 1837, and no human means were able to stay the flames; only the 
Hermitage with its collection of ancient and priceless treasures was saved. 
The ruins of the palace contmued to burn during three days and nights. 
The emperor and the imperial family took up their abode in the Anitchkov 
palace. 

The rebmlding of the Winter Palace upon its previous plan was begun 
immediately; the palace was consecrated on the 6th of April, 1839 and the 
emperor and his family were installed there as previously. As a token of 
gratitude to all those who had taken part in the rebuilding of the palace a 
medal was struck with the inscription ; “ I thank you.” — “ Work overcomes 
eveiything.” 

On the last day of the Easter holidays the emperor Nicholas resolved to 
allow visitors access to all the state rooms, galleries, etc.; and in that one day 
as many as 200,000 persons visited the .palace between the hours of six in the 
evening and two in the morning. 

Twice the emperor and his family passed in all directions through the 
palace that was thronged with the public. An eye-witness writes that “the 
public by prolonging their visitation for seven hours so filled the palace with 
damp, stearny, suffocating air that the walls, the columns, and carvings on 
the lower windows sweated, and streams of damp poured down on to the 
parquet flooring and spoiled everything, while the marble changed to a dull 
yellowish hue.” 35,000 paper rubles were required to 'repair the damage. 
But the matter did not terminate with this; during one night t^t summer, 
fortunately while the imperial family were staying at Peterhov, the ceiling 
in the saloon of St. George fell down with the seventeen massive lustres 
depending from it. 
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THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OP THE CORONATION OP NICHOLAS I (1851 A.D.) 

In August 1851, upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth' anniversary of his 
coronation the emperor Nicholas left St. Petersburg for Moscow, accompanied 
by his family. For the first time the journey was accomplished by the 
newly completed Moscow railway, constructed in accordance with the will of 
the emperor, and in opposition to the desires of many of his enlightened con- 
temporaries. The opening of the railway to the public followed only on the 
13th of November. In Moscow the emperor was met by Field-marshal Paske- 
vitch, prince of Warsaw. On the eve of the festivities in honour of the anni- 
versary of the coronation Nicholas visited the field-marshal, and addressed 
the following memorable words to him: 

“ To-morrow will complete twenty-five years of my reign — a reign which 
you, Ivan Feodorovitch, have made illusmous by your valiant service to 
Russia. _ It was under sorrowful prognostications that I ascended the throne 
of Russia and my reign had to begin with punishments and banishments. I 
did_ not find around the throne persons who could guide the czar — I was 
obliged to create men; I had none devoted to me. Affairs in the east required 
the appointment there of a man of your intellect, of your military capacity, 
of your will. My choice rested on you. Providence itself Erected me to 
you. You had enemies in spite of all that was said against you, I held fast 
to you, Ivan Feodorovitch. You proved, commander, that I was right. 
Hardly had affairs in the east quieted down when my empire was overtaken 
by a public calamity — the cholera. The people ascribes every misfortune 
to the person who governs. God knows how much suffering this national 
afiliction cost me. The war with Poland was another grievous trial. Russian 
blood was shed because of our errors or because of chastisement sent from 
above. Our affairs were in a bad way. And again I had resource to you, 
Ivan Feodorovitch, as the only means of salvation for Russia* and again you 
did not betray my trust, again you exalted my empire. By your twenty 
years' administration of the Polish land you have laid the foundation for the 
happiness of two kindred yet hostile elements. I hope that the Russian and 
the Pole will constitute one Russian Empire — the Slavonic Empire; and 
that your name will be preserved in history beside the name of Nicholas. It 
is not so long ago — when western Europe was agitated by aspirations after 
wild, imbridled freedom; when the people overthrew lawful authority and 
thrones; when I decided to give a helping hand to my brother and ally, the 
monarch of Austria — that you, commander, led my soldiers to a new war- 
fare you tamed the hydra of rebellion. In six weeks you had finished the 
war in Hungary, you supported and strengthened the tottering throne of 
Austria, Ivan Feodorovitch. You are the glory of my twenty-five years’ 
reign. You are the history of the reign of Nicholas I.” 

'the emperor Nicholas’ views on louis napoleon 

When Prince Louis Napoleon had accomplished his couf d’etat of the ^nd 
of December, 1851, and the restoration of the second empire was to be ex- 
pected, the emperor Nicholas, judging by a letter which he had received from 
Frederick William IV, said: “Before the end of next year Louis Napoleon 
will bepome our coUeague. Let him become what he likes, even the great 
mufti, if it pleases him, but to the title of Emperor or King I do not think he 
will be so imprudent as to aspire.” According to the emperor’s opinion, as 
soon as Louis Napoleon desired to make himself emperor he would become a 
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usurper, because he did not possess the divine right — he would be emperor 
in fact but never by right ; in a word, “ a second Louis Philippe, less the odious 
character of that scoundrel.” 

When the French diplomatic representatives in St. Petersburg and Warsaw 
evidenced an intention to celebrate the 15th of August, the emperor Nicholas 
drew up the following resolution: “A public church service for Napoleon 
cannot be allowed, because he ceased to be emperor, being banished and con- 
fined to the island of St. Helena. There is no propriety in celebrating the 
birthday of the late Napoleon in our eoimtry, whence he was despatched with 
befitting honour.” The Napoleonic empire had already transcended the 
Hmits which the emperor Nicholas would at one tibne have allowed; it was in 
direct contradiction to the stipulations of the ‘congress of Vienna, which 
formed the basis of the national law of Europe. The emperor’s allies, how- 
ever, looked on the matter somewhat differently. Austria and Prussia recog- 
nised Napoleon III; it therefore only remained to the emperor Nicholas, 
against his will, to follow their example; but still he departed from the usually 
accepted diplomatic forms, and in Im letter to Napoleon III he_ (hd not call 
him brother, but “le bon ami" (good friend). ' Soon on the political horizon 
appeared the Eastern question, artfully put forward with a secret motive by 
Napoleon IH; his cunning calculations were justified without delay; the 
Russian troops crossed the Pruth in 1853, and occupied the principality, as a 
guarantee, until the demands presented to the Ottoman Porte by the em- 
peror Nicholas were complied with. Austrian ingratitude opened a safe path 
for the snares of Anglo-French diplomacy. The Eastern War began, at first 
upon Turkish territory and afterwards concentrated itself in the Crimean 
peninsula around Sebastopol; France, England, and afterwardSj in 1855, 
little Sardinia, in alliance with Turkey, took up arms against Russia, on the 
side of the allies lay the sympathy of all neutral Europe, which already dreamed 
of wresting Russia’s conquests from her.& 


EVENTS LEADING UP TO THE CEIMEAN WAR 

The revolution of July, 1830, by threatening Europe with the ideas then 
triumphing in France, had tightened the bonds, previously a little relaxed, 
between the czar and the two great German powers, Austria and Prussia, 
^dependently of diplomatic conferences, the three monarchs had frequent 
interviews for the purpose of adopting measures to oppose the invasion of the 
revolutionary principle. Even whilst affecting to abandon the west to the 
disolution towards which he felt it was marching, and to regard it as affieted 
with approaching senility, Nicholas by no means lost sight of its development. 
But the East, then in combustion, remained the true mark of Russian policy. 
A movement was on foot for the overthrow of the declining, Ottoman power, 
and its substitution by an Arab power, inaugurated by Muhammed Ali, the 
pasha of Egypt. France regarded this movement with no unfriendly eye, but 
Russia entered a protest. By giving the most colossal proportions to this 
Eastern Question, which extended as far as the countries of central Asia, the 
situation created ^ve embarrassments for the British government. For, to 
begin vrith, when, in 1833, Ibrahim Pasha, at the head of the Egyptian army, 
was ready to cross the Taurus and march on Constantinople, within two 
months the northern power (summoned to aid by that very sultan whom 
Russia had hitherto so greatly humiliated) landed on the A'siastic coast of 
the Bosporus a body of fifteen thousand men in readiness to protect that 
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capital; then the secret treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi (July 8th, 1833) granted her, 
as the price of an offensive and defensive alliance with the Porte, the with* 
drawal in her exclusive favour of the prohibition forbidding armed vessels of 
foreign nations to enter the waters of Constantinople; finally, by the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of London July 15th, 1840, which left France, stiH 
obstinately attached to the cause of Muhammed Ali, outside the European 
concert, she had the joy of causing the rupture of the entente cordmle between 
that country and Great Britain — but only momentarily, for a new treaty, 
concluded the 13th of July, 1841, likewise in London, readmitted the French 
government to the concert. 

The events of the year 1848, by bringing back the Russians into Moldavia 
and Waflachia, afforded Europe new apprehensions relative to the preserva- 
tion, growing daily more difficult, of the Ottoman Empire and the political 
balance, the latter of which was seriously threatened if not destroyed by the 
colossus of the north, with its poprdation now increased to as much as sixty- 
five million souls. But Germany was absorbed by the serious situation of 
her own affairs, to which the czar was far from remaining a stranger; and 
the latter linked himself by new ties to Austria, in whose favour he had already 
renounced his share in the protectorate over the republic of Cracow, when at 
the request of the Vienna cabinet he marched against insurgent Hungary 
(June, 1849) an army which beat the insurrectionary forces, compelled them 
to submission, and thus closed the abyss in lyhich one of the oldest monarchies 
of Christendom was about to be engulfed. Then, in 1850, chosen as arbiter 
between Austria and Prussia, who were on the point of a rupture, the czar 
turned the scale in favour of Austria, and kept Prussia in check by threats 

“Austria will soon astonish the world by her immense ingratitude”: this 
famous prophetic saying of Prince Felix of Schwarzenberg, prime minister of the 
young emperor Francis Joseph, was not slow of accomplishment. The ingrati- 
tude was a necessity which the history of Austria explains; for in her case, as 
for the rest of Europe, the continued and immoderate aggrandisement of 
Russia was the greatest of dangers. This leads us, in finishmg this general 
glance over the history of the period, to say a word on the complications 
which, at the moment of the empire’s attaining its apogee, commenced for it a 
new phase. 

We have eisewhere explained the final cause of the decay of Turkey. 
That decay was consummated in favour of the northern neighbour who fol- 
lowed with attentive gaze the progress of what she called the death stru^le. 
Certain words pronounced by the autocrat on this subject, and consigned to 
diplomatic despatches, had, not long ago, a great circulation. But the influ- 
ence of Russia was counterbalanced by that of France and that of Great 
Britain. The cabinets of Pans and Vienna obtained important concessions, 
we might say diplomatic triumphs, from Constantinople — the one in relation 
to the Holy Places, the other on the subject of Montenegro. Russian jealousy 
immediately awoke. According to the czar, Turkey had a choice between 
two things only: she must regard Prussia as either her greatest fnend or her 
greatest enemj^. To remind her of this, and to neutralise the embassy of 
the prince of Linanges on behalf of Austria, Nicholas sent Prince Menshikov, 
one of his ministers and confidants, to Constantmople. Arriving February 
28th, 1853, Menshikov exhibited a haughty and irritable demeanour; and, 
after astonishing the Divan by his noisy opposition, put forward pretensions 
relative to the Holy Places which were only designed to lull the vigilance of 
England, but were soon followed by others more serious and exorbitant; for 
they amounted to nothing less than the restoration to the czar of the pro- 
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tectorate over all the sultan’s subjects professing the Graeco-Russian worship 
— that is to say the great majority of the inhabitants of Turkey in Europe. 


OUTBREAK OP THE CRIMEAN WAR (1853 A.D.) 

In vain the Divan protested; in vain the friendly powers interceded. 
Unable to obtain the satisfaction he was demanding with the extreme of vio- 
lence, the Russian ambassador extraordmary quitted the Bosporous with 
menace on his lips. And, in effect, on the 2nd of July, the czar’s troops crossed 
the Pruth to occupy, contrary to all treaty stipulations, the two Danubian prin- 
cipalities. Nicholas was not prepared for war and did not expect to be obliged 
to have recourse to that last appeal; he,hoped to triumph over the Divan by 
audacity. Moreover, he did not think the western powers were in a position to 
come to an understanding and to act in common. He was mistaken : Turkey’s 
death stru^le did not prevent her from making a supreme effort to sell her 
life dearly, if it were impossible for her to save it; and on the 26th of Septem- 
ber the sultan declared war on the aggressor. Hostilities began in the course 
of the month of October, first on the Danube and afterwards in Asia, where a 
surprise made the Turks masters of the little maritime fort of St. Nicholas or 
ChefketiL The Porte was not lon^ abandoned to its own resources, for the 
time of political torpor in regard to the territorial a^andisement of the 
Muscovite colossus had gone by; the eyes of all were at last opened and a 
European crisis was inevitable. At that moment, the fleets of Prance and 
England were already at the entrance of the Dardanelles; and even before 
the end of October these fine na '■al armies passed the straits imder the 
authority of a firman, and approached Constantinople. In consequence of 
the position taken up by these two states, the autocrat broke off relations 
with them, in the beginning of February, 1854. On the 21st of the same 
month he informed his subjects of the fact in a manifesto, recalling to some 
extent, by its tone, by its biblical references, and its exalted language, the 
Treaty of the Holy AUiance. It may be worth while to reproduce here the 
following passage; 

"Against Russia fighting for orthodoxy England and France enter the 
lists as champions of the enemies of Christianity. But Russia will not fail in 
her sacred vocation; if the frontier is mvaded by the enemy we are ready to 
resist him with the energy of which our ancestors -have bequeathed us the 
example. Are we not to-day still the same people whose valour was attested 
by the memorable displays of the year 1812? _ May the Most High aid us to 
prove it by our deeds. In this hope, and fighting for our oppressed brothers 
who confess the faith of Christ, Russia will have but one heart and voice to 
cry; ‘God, our Saviour! whom have we to fear? Let Christ arise and let his 
enemies be scattered!’” 


prance', ENGLAND, AND TURKEY IN ALLIANCE 

Thus, by an almost miraculous concourse of circumstances, an alliance 
was formed between France and England, those two ancient and ardent 
rivals. _ Preceded by a formal alliance with the Porte [March 12th), it was 
signed m I^ndon, April 10th, 1854. This was not all ; this memorable docu- 
ment was immediately submitted to the governments of Austria and Prussia 
^d_ sanctioned by a protocol signed at Vienna by the four powers, by which 
the justice of the cause sustained by those of the west was solemnly proclaimed. 
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Austria and Prussia laid down the conditions of their eventual participation 
in the war in another treaty, that of Berlin, of the 20th of_ April, 1854, to 
which the Germanic Confederation on its side gave its adhesion. Finally at 
Baiadji-Keui, on the 14th of June, 1854, the great Danubian power also con- 
cluded a treaty with the Ottoman Porte, in virtue of which she was authorised 
to enter into military occupation of the principalities, whether she should have 
previously expelled the Russian army or whether the latter should of its own 
will have decided to evacuate them. Russia was in the most complete isola- 
tion; the Scandinavian states, who had hitherto been her allies, declared 
themselves neutral; an insurrection in her favour, which was preparing in 
Servia, was prevented; that of the Greeks, openly favoured by King Otto, 
was stifled. The Turks, thus effectively protected, were able to turn all their 
forces on the frontiers, and to prove by heroic acts that they had not lost all 
the bravery of their ancestors. In return for Europe’s efforts in favour of the 
integrity of his empire, and in order to ward off the reproach they might incur 
by supporting the cause of the crescent against a Christian state, the sultan 
as early as the 6th of June, 1854, publ shed an edict or frode, by which 
he unproved in a notable manner the condition of the rayas, and prepared 
for their civil freedom, as well as for a complete remodelling of the laws which, 
governing up to that day the internal government of the Ottoman Empire, 
seemed to render its preservation almost impossible. 

Thus that movement of expansion to which Russia had been impelled 
during four centuries, and which by conquest after conquest, due either to 
diplomacy or the sword, had made Russian power the bugbear of Europe, 
finds itself suddenly arrested. “Republican or Cossack,” was the famous 
prognostic of Napoleon.^ 

The immense superiority of the marines belonging to the allies made it 
possible to attack Russia on every sea. They bombarded the military port 
of Odessa on the Black Sea (April 22nd, 1854), but respected the city and the 
commercial port; the Russian establishments in the Caucasus had been 
burned by the Russians themselves. They blockaded Kronstadt on the 
Baltic, landed on the islands of Aland, and took the fortress of Bomarsund 
(August 16th, 1854)./ 


THE TAKING OP BOMAHStTND 

This fight had lasted from four in the morning until four in the evening, 
when the allies saw a white flag over the tower battlements The commander 
asked an armistice of two hours, which was granted. He recommepced firing 
before the interval was over. The French batteries overthrew the armaments, 
whilst the Vincennes dmseurs actmg as free-shooters attacked the cannoneers 
Resistance ceased towards evening and the tower yielded at three o’clock in 
the morning. One oflScer and thirty men were made prisoners. On Monday 
no notice was taken of provocation from the fortress, but preparations were 
made for the morrow. 

On the morning of August 15th the English attacked the north tower. In 
sis hours three of their large cannon had been able to pierce the granite and 
make a breach of twenty feet. Ihe north tower was not long in surrendering; 
four English and two French vessels directed their fire on the large fortress. 
A white flag was hoisted on the rampart nearest the sea. Two oSieers of the 
fleet were sent to the governor, who said, “I yield to the marine.” This 
oflicer had only a few dead and seventy wounded, but smoke poured in throi^h 
the badly constructed windows, bombs burst in the middle of the fortress, 
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■vfithout mentioning the carbine fire of the free-shooters. A longer resistance 
was useless^ 

In 1855 the Russians bombarded Sveaborg, The_ allies attacked the 
fortified monastery of Solovetski, in the White Sea, and in the sea of Okhotsk 
they bloetoded the Siberian ports, destroyed the arsenals of Petropavlovsk, 
and disturbed the tranquillity of the Russians on the river Amur. 

Menaced by the Austrian concentration in Transylvania, and by_ the land- 
ing of English and French troops at Gallipoli and Varna, the Russians made 
a last and vain attempt to gain possession of Silistria, which they had held in 
a state of siege from Ajiril to July at the cost of a great number of men. In 
the Dobrudja an expedition directed by the French was without result from 
a military point of view, the soldiers being thinned out by cholera and paludal 
fevers. The Russians decided to evacuate the principalities, which were at 
once occupied by the Austrians in accord with Europe and the sultan. Tlie 
war on the Danube was at an end. 

THE SEAT OP WAR TEANSPEREED TO THE CRIMEA (18.54 AD.) 

TTie war in the Crimea was just about to commence./ Sie^trains were 
ordered from England and France, transports were prepared, and other 
preparations were gradually made. But the cholera attacked^ both the 
armies and the fleets, which for two months lay prostrate under this dreadful 
scourge. 

In the Black Sea, meantime, the preparations for the Crimean expedition 
were pressed forward with greater eneigy in proportion as the cholera abated. 
But many successive delays occurred Originally the invadmg force was 
to have sailed on the 15th of August; then the 20th was the day; then the 
22nd; then the 26th; then the 1st of September (by which time the French 
aege-train would have arrived at Varna); then the 2nd of September. At 
fength all was ready; and 58,000, out of 75,000 men, cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, were embarked at Baltjik on the 7th. The French numbered 25,000, 
the English the same; and there was a picked corps of about 8,000 Turks. 
In a flotilla of between two and three hundred vessels, this first and much 
larger part of the united army were transpoited up the coast to Fidonisi, 
or the Island of Serpents; from which point to Cape Tarkhan, in the Crimea, 
they would make both the shortest and the most sheltered passage. Being 
reviewed and found all ready at Fidonisi, the armada took its second departure 
on the 11th, and reached without accident the destined shore on the 14th. 
On that day the troops were landed prosperously at “ Old Fort,” some twenty 
miles beyond Eupatoria, or Koslov, within four or five easy days’ march 
from Sebastopol. Upon this great fortress the columns were at once directed; 
while the transports returned in haste to fetch the reserves, amounting to 
about 15,0(K) men. 

Contrary to the expectation of the allies. Prince Menshikov, who com- 
manded in the Crimea, had resolved not to oppose their lan din g , but to await 
them on the left, or southern, bank of the river Alma. The nature of his 
position may be gathered from Lord Raglan’s despatch. He says: 

“In order that the gallantry exhibited by her majesty’s troops, and the 
difficulties they had to meet, may be fairly estimated, I deem it right, even 
at the risk of teing considered tedious, to endeavour to make you acquainted 
with the position the Russians had taken up. 

“It crossed the great road about two miles and a half from the sea, and 
is very strong by nature. The bold and almost precipitous range of heights. 
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of from 350 to 400 feet, that from the sea closely border the left bank of the 
river, here ceases and formed their left, and turning thence round a great 
amphitheatre or wide valley, terminates at a salient pinnacle where their 
right rested, and whence the descent to the plain was more gradual. The 
front was about two miles in extent. Across the mouth of this great open- 
ing is a lower ridge at different heights, varying from 60 to 150 feet, parallel 
to the river, and at distances from it of from 600 to 800 yards. The river 
itself is generally fordable for troops, but its banks are extremely rugged, 
and in most parts steep; the wiUows along it had been cut down, m order to 
prevent them from affording cover to the attacking party, and m fact every- 
thing had been done to deprive an assailant of any species of shelter. In 
front of the position on the right bank, at about 200 yards from the Alma, 
is the village of Burliuk, and near it a timber bridge, which had been partly 
destroyed by the enemy. The high pinnacle and ridge before alluded to 
was the key of the position, and consequently, there the greatest preparations 
had been made for defence. Half-way down the height and across its front 
was a trench of the extent of some hundred yards, to afford cover against 
an advance up the even steep slope of the hill. On the right, and a little 
retired, was a powerful covered battery, armed with heavy guns, which 
flanked the whole of the right of the position. Artillery, at the same time, 
was posted at the pomts that best commanded the passage of the river and 
its approaches generally. On the slopes of these hills (forming a sort of table 
land) were placed dense masses of the enemy’s infantry, whilst on the height 
above was his great reserve, the whole amounting, it is supposed, to between 
45,000 and 50,000 men.” 

It was against this fortress — for it was little less — the British, French, 
and Turkish forces were led, having broken up their camp at Kimishi on the 
19th of September. The way led along continual steppes, affordmg no 
shelter from the burning heat of the sun, nor water to assuage the mtolerable 
thirst suffered by all. The only relief was afforded by the muddy stream of 
Bulganak, which the men drank with avidity. That day an insignificant 
skirmish took place between a body of Cossacks and the light division. On 
passing over the brow of a hill, the former were discovered drawn up in 
order. A slight fibre was opened, which wounded three or four of the allies, 
but a gun drove up and threw a shell with such wonderful precision in the 
midst of the enemy that above a dozen were knocked over by this one pro- 
jectile, and the Cossacks speedily disappeared.<i 

THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA (1854 A.D.) ' 

The allies’ plan of aggression was quite as simple as the Russian plan of 
defence. It consisted in turning the enemy’s two wings and then over- 
whelming them by a front attack. On the extreme right Gteneral Bosquet, 
in advance of the rest of the army, was to approach rapidly the Alma, cross 
it at a point not far from its mouth, ascend the slopes at afi costs, then fall 
suddenly on the Russians’ left, surround them, and throw them back on the 
centre. This movement carried out, Canrobert’s and Prince Napoleon’s 
divisions, supported by a portion of the English army, would cross the river, 
climb the heights between Almatamak and Burliuk, and make the grand 
attack. At the same moment the English army at the left of the French 
lines would endeavour to turn the enemy’s right, and thus secure the day. 
Forey’s division would remam in reserve ready to help either the weaker 
columns or those in immediate danger, as the case might be. On the even- 
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ing of the 19th of September Field-Marshal Saint-Amaud had sent to_ each 
division a tracing of the proposed order of battle. The plan was so simple 
tto the soldiers had already anticipated and guessed it. At nightfall they 
gathered round the camp fires and discussed the chances of the plan with 
gleeful excitement. They pointed out to each other the Russi^ camp fires, 
scintiUating dots of light shining out on the hill sides, and tried to reckon 
up the enemy’s number by the number of lights. A good deal of imagination 
mingled with their calculations, but the results did not frighten them, they 
were convinced that the following day they would rest victorious on the 
plateau. 

At the first sounds of the reveille the troops of Bosquet’s division were 
a-foot and ready to start, very proud of the place assigned them by the con- 
fidence of the commander-in-chief. The fog havmg somewhat lifted, at 
seven o’clock they left the banks of the Bulganak and marched off in quick 
time towards the Alma. They were not more than two kilometres distant 
from it when one of the field-marshal’s aides-de-camp arrived hot-foot with 
orders to halt, as the English w'ere not ready. Obedience was yielded with 
some degree of unwillingness, which grew to impatience as the halt was 
prolonged. It was already haK-past eleven when the march was resumed 
Ihe division was formed into two columns; Autemarre’s brigade marched 
towards Almatamak, where the French scouts had just discovered a ford; 
the other brigade, under Bouat, turned towards the sea, so as to cross the 
river near its mouth by a sand bank showm them by a steam pinnace. From 
their dominating positions the Russians could see this manceuvi-e, but they 
paid no attention to it, judging that nature had provided sufficient defence 
for them on that side. They looked upon the whole of this movement as 
merely a diversion, and concentrated all their watchfulness on the main body 
of the army, which had hitherto remained motionless three kilometres to the 
rear of the Alma. 

In the mean time Autemarre’s brigade, close on Almatamak and hitherto 
hidden from the enemy by the escarpments of the neighbouring cliff, began 
to cross the Alma. The 3rd zouaves were the first over the ford, and began 
with amazing “go” to climb the plateau. This ascent, which the Russians, 
heavily equipped and accustomed to the level, believed impossible, was 
relatively easy for men accustomed time out of mind to the foot-tracks of 
Afncan mountaios. It was wonderful to see these strong, agile soldiers 
springmg up the slopes, giving a helping hand to one another, clinging to 
tufts of grass and scrub, and profiting by the smallest foothold. The Agerian 
sharp-shooters followed, then the 50th foot. The most difficult matter was 
to get the artillery over, and the boldest faltered before such a task. By 
a sheer miracle of stout-heartedness and energy they managed to hoist several 
pieces the whole length of the escarpments. Suddenly the zouaves appeared 
at the top of the hill, before the very eyes of the astonished Russians, and 
, by a brisk fire drove off the enemy’s vedettes. In another moment Agerian 
sharp-shooters and men of the 50th foot climbed the last slopes in their turn, 
then the field guns, draped up to the heights, were placed in line. At this 
identical moment Bouat’s brigade, which had been delayed in crossing the 
bar, appeared on the extreme right and began to scale the cliff’s nearest the 
^a_. Only the second battalion of the Minsk infantry occupied this position, 
which had hitherto been held impregnable. Debouching from the little 
viUage oi Aklese they ran forward; but confused by the fantastic aspect of 
ffiis unexpected enemy, flurried by the gaps made in their ranks by the 
French loi^-range guns, they wasted no time over doubling back. Soon, 
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miming away altogether, they threw themselves on the Russian reserves, 
followed by the shots of French artillery and by the missiles thrown on to 
the plateau by the fleet at anchor near the shore. 

Saint-Amaud, from h^ position in the rear of the Alma, had watched 
the zouaves climb the hill. When they had disappeared over the crest, 
he had listened anxiousty for the sharp-shooters to open fire. Soon the 
roar of cannon w’-as heard, but it was difficult to believe that the artillery 
was already engaged. “Are they French guns or Russian guns?” asked 
the staff-officers grouped round the commander-m-chief. But the field- 
marshal joyfully cried; “I assure you it is Bosquet’s cannon; he has reached 
the heights.” Then searching the distance with his glasses: “I can see 
red trousers. Ah! there I recognise my African veteran Bosquet!” Sum- 
moning his generals, Samt-Amaud gave then the final instmctions. The 
sound of the guns had revived his failmg strength; his voice was as strong 
as in his palmiest days, and his face was lighted up with confidence, a last 
and touching reflection of his warrior spirit. By a gesture he indicated 
to his officers the course of the river and the hills which shut in the horizon: 
“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ this battle will be known as the battle of the Alma .” 

It being now one o’clock m the afternoon, the front attack was immedi- 
ately begun. The first division, under command of General Canrobert, 
held the right; to the left was drawn up the 3rd division commanded by 
Prince Napoleon. Following the common plan, the latter was to attach 
itself to the English right, but it did so only imperfectly, on account of the 
slowness of the allies. Set in motion simultaneously, the two French divisions 
marched towards the Alma. This time the Russians had anticipated the 
attack and were ready to repulse it. Sheltered by clumps of trees, enclos- 
ing walls, and the gardens bordering the river, innumerable sharp-shooters 
directed a well-sustained fii’e against the enemy, and, in addition, a battery 
established on the edge of the plateau covered the plain with missiles. Over- 
whelmed by this murderous fire the French troops halted. But the artillery 
of the 1st and 3rd divisions shelled the ravines, compelling the Russian sharp- 
shooters to retreat against a high bank on the left, and by thus divertmg 
their attention enabled the rest of the French army to advance as far as the 
Alma. Laying down their knapsacks the soldiers themselves sounded the 
river with branches of trees and boldly crossed wherever it appeared practi- 
cable. Towards two in the afternoon the 3rd division effected a crossing 
not far from Burluk. As to Canrobert’s division, it had, almost entirely, 
already found a footing on the left bank a little above Almatamak His 
first battalions had already reached the heights and slanted off to the right 
so as to join hands with Bosquet’s dhdsion. 

It was quite tune. When Prince Menshikov was informed of the appear- 
ance of Bosquet on the heights near the mouth of the Alma, he at first refused 
to believe the news and only the roar of the cannon had convinced him. 
Realising the greatness of the danger, the Russian commander-in-chief 
immediately hurried to reinforce his left flank, which in his excess of confi- 
dence he had left almost uncovered. As the brigades of Autemarre and 
Bouat took up a position, fresh Russian troops debouched on the western 
side of the plateau. First a battery of light artillery, which arrived before 
the infantry it was summoned to support, lost half its number, in a few 
moments, then four battalions of the Moscow infantry regiment supported 
by another battery. Shortly after this occurred. Prince Menshikov, having 
himself visited the scene of action, decided to make a fresh attempt By 
his orders three battalions of the Minsk regiment, four squadrons of hussars 
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and two batteries of Cossacks were drawn from the reserve to afford active 
support to the troops already engaged. Happily for the French these troops 
arrived only in driblets, so that their impact was weakened by being broken 
up. Even so their little main body, launched on the plateau with no retreat 
possible, found itself in a position almost as critical as it was glorious. If 
it continued to penetrate into the Russian flank victory was assured, but 
if it faltered it had no other prospect than to be brought to bay on one escarp- 
ment after another and routed in the valley, beyond hope of salvation. 
The Russian troops were not more numerous than the French, but the twelve 
guns of the latter could scarcely hope to hold out against the forty pieces 
which the Russians had brought into this part of the field. On receiving 
overmght the commander-in-chief’s instructions, General Bosquet had 

replied; “You can coimt on me, but re- 
member I cannot hold out for more than 
two hours.” 

The general weariness was great and 
moreover the amm un ition was giving out. 
With growing anguish Bosquet turned his 
gaze towards the plain, waiting for the 
general attack which was to lighten his 
task. His joy may be imagined when he 
heard on the left, above Ahnatamak, the 
sharp crack of the zouaves’ rifles, and saw 
appearing over the edge of the plateau 
General Canrobert’s first battalions. 

Help was at hand, and with help the 
almost certainty of victory. At that very 
moment a happy inspiration of Saint- 
Arnaud’s rendered assurance sure. Judg- 
alexandeb sebgevitch mbbshikov ing that the moment had arrived for call- 
(1787-1869) ing on his reserves, he sent orders to Gen- 

eral Forey to bring up one of his brigades 
to succour Bosquet, and with the other to support General Canrobert. From 
that moment the tide of battle set steadily against the Russians. Surrounded 
on their left wing, outflanked in their centre, threatened by the French 
reserves, they yielded step by step, no doubt with fearful reprisals, but 
finally they retired. It was m vain that the Minsk and Moscow regiments, 
retreating obliquely, tried to resist both Bosquet’s and Canrobert’s divisions; 
these brave endeavours only prolonged the resistance without affecting the 
result. After losing the greater number of their leaders they were com- 
pelled to retreat behind the heights and to retire to a tower for telegraphic 
communicajtion which marked the enemy’s centre. There a final bloody 
.engagement took place. At last the flags of the 3rd zouaves and the 39th 
foot were hoisted on the top of the tower, signal of the victory which the 
Russians thenceforward never di^uted.^ 

The part taken by the British troops in the final assault is thus 
described by the special correspondent of the Times: 

“The British line was struggling through the river and up the heights in 
masses, firm, indeed, but mowed down by the murderous fire of the batteries 
and by grape, round shot, shell, canister, case shot, and musketry, from 
some of -^e guns of the central battery, and from an immense and compact 
mass of Russian infantry. Then commenced one of the most bloody and 
detemuned stru^les in the annals of war. The 2nd division, led by Sir De 
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L. Evans in the most dashing manner, crossed the stream on the right. The 
7th Fusiliers, led by Colonel Yea, were swept down by fifties. The 55th, 
30th, and 95th, led by Brigadier Pennefather, who was in the thickest of the 
fight, cheering on his men, again and again were checked indeed, but never 
drew back in their onward progress, which was marked by a fierce roll of 
Minie musketry; and Brigadier Adams, with the 41st, 47th, and 49th, bravely 
charged up the hill, and aided them in the battle. Sir George Brown, con- 
spicious on a grey horse, rode in front of his light division, urging them with 
voice and gesture. Gallant fellows! they were worthy of such a gallant 
chief. The 7th, diminished by one-half, fell back to re-form their columns 
lost for the time; the 23rd, with eight officers dead and four wounded, were 
still rushing to the front, aided by the 19th, 33rd, 77th, and 88th. Down 
went Sir George in a cloud of dust in front of the battery. He was soon up 
and shouted, ‘ 23rd, I’m all right. Be sure I’ll remember this day,’ and led 
them on again, but in the shock produced by the fall of their chief the gallant 
regiment suffered terribly while paralysed for a moment. Meantime the 
Guards, on the right of the light division, and the brigade of Highlanders 
were storming the heights on the left. Their line was almost as regular as 
though they were in Hyde Park. Suddenly a tornado of round and grape 
rushed through from the terrible battery, and a roar of musketry from behind 
thinned their front ranks by dozens. It was evident that we were just able 
to contend against the Russians, favoured as they were by a great position. 
At this very time an immense mass of Russian infantry were seen moving, 
down towards the battery. They halted. It was the crisis of the day. 
Sharp, angular, and solid, they looked as if they were cut out of the solid rock. 
It was beyond all doubt that if our infantry, harassed and thinned as they 
were, got into the battery they would have to encounter again a formidable 
fire, which they were but ill calculated to bear. Lord Raglan saw the diffi- 
culties of the situation. He asked if it would be possible to get a couple of 
guns to bear on these masses. The reply was, ‘Yes,’ and an artillery 'officer 
(Colonel Dixon) brought up two guns to fire on the Russian squares. The 
first shot missed, but the next, and the next, and the next cut through the 
ranks so cleanly, and so keenly, that a clear lane could be seen for a moment 
through the square. After a few roxmds the square became broken, wavered 
to and fro, broke, and fled over the brow of the hill, leaving behind it six or 
seven distinct lines of dead, lying as close as possible to each other, marking 
the passage of the fatal messengers. This act relieved our infantry of a 
deadly incubus, and they continued their magnificent and fearful progress up 
the hill. The duke encouraged his men by voice and example, and proved 
himself worthy of his proud command and of the royal race from which he 
comes. ‘Highlanders,’ said Sir C. Campbell, ere they came to the charge, 
‘ don’t pull a trigger till you’re within a yard of the Russians' ’ They charged, 
and well they obeyed their chieftain’s wish; Sir Colin had his horse shot under 
him, but his men took the battery at a bound. The Russians rushed out, 
and left multitudes of dead behind them. The Guards had stormed the right 
of the battery ere the Highlanders got into the left, and it is said the Scots 
Fusilier Guards were the first to enter. The second and light division crowned 
the heights. The French turned the guns on the hill against the flying masses, 
which the cavalry in vain tried to cover. A few faint struggles from the 
scattered infantry', a few rounds of cannon and musketry and the enemy fled 
to the south-east, leaving three generals, three guns, 700 prisoners, and 4,000 
wounded behind them. The battle of the Alma was won. It is won with a 
loss of nearly 3,000 killed and wounded on our side. The Russians’ retreat 
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was covered by their cavalry, but if we had had an adequate force we could 
have captured many guns and multitudes of prisoners.” 

It appears from jiapers found in Prince Menshikov’s carriage, that he had 
counted on holding his poation on the Alma for at least three weeks._ He had 
erected scaffolds from which his ladies might view the military exploits during 
the period of obstruction he had provided for the_ invading force, but he was 
hurried away in the midst of a fljdng army, in a little more than three hours. 

THE SEIZtTRB OF BALAKLAVA (1854 A D.) 

Without sufficient cavalry, and having exhausted the ammunition of the 
artillery, the allies did not pursue the defeated foe; but rested for a couple of 
da 3 rs, to recruit the able-bodied, succour the wounded, and bury the dead. 
Then they went forward towards Sebastopol. A chan^ now took place, as 
remarkable an incident as any in the campaign. Learning that the enemy 
had established a work of some force on the Belbek, and that this river could 
not readily be rendered a means of communication with the fleet, and calcu- 
lating that preparations would be made for the defence of Sebastopol chiefly 
on the north side, the commanders resolved to change the line of operations, 
to turn the whole position of Sebastopol, and establish themselves at Balak- 
lava. After resting for a couple of days, they started on the march, turned to 
the left after the first night’s bivouac, and struck across a woody coimtry, 
in which the troops had to steer their way by compass; regained an open 
road from Bagtcheserai to Balaklava; encountered there at Khutor Mack- 
enzia (Mackenzie’s Farm) a part of the Russian artny, which fled in conster- 
nation at the unexpected meeting; and were in possession of Balaklava on 
the 26th — within four days after leaving the heights above the Ahna. Thus 
an important post was occupied without a blow. 

Balaklava is a close port, naturally cut by the waters in the living rock; 
so deep that the bowsprit of a ship at anchor can almost be touched on shore, 
so strong that the force possessing it could retain communication with the sea 
in spite of any enemy. It is a proof of Menshikov’s want of foresight, or of 
his extreme weakness after the battle of the 20th, that Balaklava was left 
without effectual defence. The change of operations reminds one of Nelson’s 
manoeuvre at the Nile, in attacking the enemy on the shore side, where the 
ships were lo^ed with lumber and unprepared for action. 

By this date, however, the alhes were destined to sustain a grave loss, in 
the departure of Marshal Saint-Arnaud. The French commander-in-chief had 
succeeded in three achievements, each one of which would be sufficient to 
mark the great soldier. He had thrown his forces into the battle on the Alma 
with all the ardour of which his countrymen are capable, but with that perfect 
command which the great general alone retains. He had succeeded in exciti 
ing the soldierly fire of the French, and yet in preserving the friendliest feelings 
towards their rivals and allies, the English. He had succeeded in retaining 
his place on horseback, notwithstanding mortal agomes that would have sub- 
dued the courage, or at least the physical endurance, of any other man. 
Many can meet death, numbers can sustain torture; but the power of holding 
out in action against the depressing and despairing misgivings of intemm 
maladies, is a kmd of resolution which nature confers upon very few indeed, 
and amongst those very few Marshal Saint-Arnaud will b6 ranked as one of 
the most distinguished. He was succeeded in the command of the French 
army by (General Canrobert, and died at sea on the 29th. By this event 
Lord Raglan became commander-in-chief of the allied forces in the Crimea. 
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THE ADVANCE ON SEBASTOPOL 

Had Marshal Saint-Arnaud lived, it is hardly to be doubted that he would 
have attempted to take Sebastopol by the summary process of breaching and 
storming instead of the slow'er one of a regular siege. The former plan might 
have been successful, for it is now linown, upon the authority of the Russians 
themselves, that when the alhes first broke ground before the fortress its prepar 
rations for resistance were very incomplete. On the other hand, events have 
too painfully demonstrated that the force with which the siege w'as under- 
taken was totally inadequate, both in numbers and weight of metal. It was 
not sufficient to invest tne place on every side, or to hinder the garrison of one 
of the strongest fortresses in the world from receiving unlimited reinforce- 
ments and supplies of all kinds. Hence, to use General Peyronnet Thomp- 
son’s homely but very apt illustration, the operations before Sebastopol have 
hitherto been like the work of drawing a badger out of one end of a box, with 
an interminable series of badgers entering at the other. 

The position occupied by the English before Sebastopol was to the right of 
the French, at a distance of six miles from their ships. They held the summit 
of a ridge, whence at long range, they coffid fire with some effect on the Russian 
outworks; but as they descended the slope, their force was broken in two or 
three parts, while they were exposed to a fire hke that which destroyed so 
many brave men at the Alma. The French, on the left, rested on Cape 
Ghersonesus, and were within three miles of their ships, in a position where, 
though they might suffer from the fire of the garrison, they were protected 
from the attacks of the Russian army in the field The attack on the place 
by the land batteries and by the ships began on the 17th of October. The 
Russians had closed the entrance to the harbour by sinking two ships of the 
line and two frigates (they subsequently sank all the rest of their fleet), and 
the fire of the allied ships at long range produced so very little effect, whilst the 
casualities sustained by them were so disproportionate to the damage they 
inflicted, that the experiment was not repeated. 

Eight days afterwards the Russians in turn became the assailants. A 
large reinforcement having been received imder Liprandi, that general was 
detached to the Tchernaia with soriie 30,000 troops to attack our rear. The 
peculiarity of the position of the allied army facilitated its efforts. It has 
already been explained that Balaklava is at some distance from the lines of the 
besiegers. The road connecting the two runs through a gorge in the heights 
which constitute the rear of the British position, and which overlook the small 
grassy plain that lies to the north of the inlet of Balaklava. The possession 
of the port and the connecting road are essential to the success of the siege. 
To defend them. Lord Raglan had placed a body of marines and sailors with 
some heavy guns on the heights above the village and landing place of Balak- 
lava; beneath the heights he had stationed the 93rd Highlanders,^ under Sir 
Colin Campbell, who barred the road down to the viUage. The plain running 
northward towards the Tchernaia is intersected by a .low, irregular ridge, 
about two mUes and a half from the village, and running nearly at right ai^Tes 
to the rear of the heights on the north-western slopes of which lay the British 
army. This ridge in the plain was defended by four redoubts, intervening 
between the Tchernaia and the British cavalry encamped on the southern 
part of the plain; and the rising ground in their rear was held by the zouaves, 
who had entrenched themselves at right angles with the redoubts. The 
extreme right of our position was on the road to Kamara; the centre about 
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Kadakoi, with the Turkish redoubts in front; the left on the eastern slopes 
of the high lands running up to the Inkerman ravine. 

THE BATTLE OP-BALAKLAVA 

The object of the Russians was to turn the right and seize Balaklava, burn 
the shipping in the port, and, cutting off our conununication with the sea, 
establish themselves in our rear. To accomplish this. General Liprandi 
gathered up his troops behind the defiles^ at Tchorgun on the_ Tchernaia. 
Here, having previously recoimoitred our position, he divided his forces on 
the morning of the 25th of October, directing one body by the great military 
road, the other by Kamara, and debouching upon the plain near the Turkish 
redoubts. Ihe redoubts were armed with two or three heavy ship-guns, and 
each manned by about 250 Turks. The Russians coming on with the dawn, 
some 12,000 strong, with from thirty to forty field-gims, attacked the redoubts 
with horse artillery, and carried them in succession the Turks firing a few 
shots, and then flying in disorder under a fire of artillery and the swords of 
the Cossacks. Sir Colin Campbell, aroused by the firing, instantly drew up 
the 93rd in front of the village of Kadakoi; and the affrighted Turks rallied 
for a moment on the flanks of that “living wall of brass,” to use the language 
of a French writer, presented by the Highlanders. But the redoubts being 
taken, the enemy’s artillery advanced and opened fire; and the cavalry came 
rapidly up. As the 93rd was within range. Sir Colin Campbell drew them a 
little backward behind the crest of the hul. The British cavalry lay to the 
left of the Highlanders, and a large body of Russian cavalry menaced both. 
The larger section went towards the encampment of the British cavalry, and 
were met at once by the heavy brigade, under General Scarlett. A brief but 
brilliant encounter followed: for a moment the Greys and Enniskillens in the 
first line seemed swallowed up, in another they reappeared victorious. The 
long, dense line of the Russian home had lapped over their flanks; but the 
second British line, consisting of the 4th and 5th Dragoons, charging, the 
Russians were broken and rapidly made off. 'While this was proceeding, a 
body of some 400 cavalry rode at the BKghlanders, who, not deigning to form 
square, mounted the crest of the hill, behind which they had taken shelter, 
fired in line two deep, and sent the enemy flying. 

. But the fighting was not yet over. Seven guns taken in the redoubts yet 
remained in the possession or the enemy; and Lord Raglan sent an order to 
Lord Lucan to prevent the enemy from carrying off the guns, if possible. 
The order was wrongly interpreted as a peremptory order to charge, and in 
that sense it was repeated by Lord Lucan to Lord Cardigan, who obeyed it 
ajad_ charged into the very centre of the enemy’s position, with a desperate 
sacrifice of men, but not without inflicting severe blows upon the enemy. 
Nor was the loss of life entirely a waste. To the Russians the incident proved 
the unmeasured daring of the foe they had to face; to the British troops it 
flowed the lengths to which discipline and fidelity can be carried. The light 
caval^ brigade mustered sabres that morning; in the twenty minutes 
occupied by the charge and the return, they lost 335 horses, and had nearly 
as many officers and men killed or wormded. The heavy ffiragoons and the 
Chasseurs d’Afrique covered the retreat of the bleeding remnant of this daring 
tend. It was now nearly noon: the fourth division, under Sir George Cath- 
ey, and the first division, under the Duke of Cambridge, had come up; and 
me Russians abandoned all the redoubts, except the furthest one to the right. 
Nothii^ more was done that day. Loolong to the extent of the position pre- 
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viously occupied, Lord Raglan determined to contract his line of defence to 
the immediate viciaity of Balaklava and the steeps in the right rear of the 
British army. 

Next day the enemy saEied forth from Sebastopol, 7000 or 8000 strong, 
and attacked the right flank of the British army; but, steadily met by the 
second division under Sir De Lacy Evans, supported by the brigade of Guards, 
a regiment of Rifles, two guns from the light division, and two French battal- 
ions, the Russians were gallantly repelled, and then chased down to the slope, 
with a loss of some 600 killed and wounded, and 80 prisoners. 


THE BATTLE OF INKEEMAN (NOVEMBER 6TH, 1854) 

Another fierce engagement, the most important of all in which the bell%- 
erents have yet been engaged, took place on the 5th of November. For some 
days previously, the Russians, who already possessed a large force in the pro- 
longed fortifications, and others to the rear of the allies in the neighbourhood 
of Balaklava, had been observed to receive large reinforcements, which, added 
to Liprandi’s corps on the Russian left, of 30,000 or more, and the garrison, 
would probably justify Lord Raglan’s estimate of 60,000 men arrayed against 
the allies on the memorable 5th of November To augment the weight of the 
force brought down to crush the besiegers, the now useless army of the Danube 
had been withdrawn from Moldavia, leaving Bessarabia still defended by its 
special army, but not, it is supposed, entirely exhausting the reinforcements 
to be brought from the interior. The effort of Menshikov to throw his strength 
into a succession of powerful and, if possible, decisive blows, is shown by the 
advance of Dannenberg’s army m the very lightest order, augmenting the 
numbers about Sebastopol without much regard either to their equipment or 
provision. The aim was to bear down by accumulated pressure; and it was 
with such a view that the batteries resumed the bombardment of the allies in 
their besieged camp, a strong force from the garrison moved out to act with 
Dannenberg’s army, and Liprandi made a feint, that might have been, had it 
succeeded, a penetrating attack towards the rear; and as it was, it did busy a 
portion of the British and French forces. Thus the allies were to be occupied 
all round, while the weak, unintrenched, and unfortified pomt in their position 
towards the valley of the Inkerman was to be penetrated by a force of great 
weight and momentum ^ 

The English encampments were established between Karabelnaia and the 
valley of the Tchemaia, on a plateau called Inkerman, which two ravmes 
narrowed at the south in a way which made it a kind of isthmus. Two strong 
Russian columns, consisting together of thirty-six thousand men, converged 
in this direction. The first came out from Karabelnaia; the second descended 
from the heights on the opposite bank of the Tchemaia and crossed that river 
near its mouth in the bay. 

They had to join in order to turn the English camp and take it from the 
back. Their movements were badly planned ; each acted on its own initiative 
instead of joining. However, the English were in extreme danger. The 
Karabelnaia column surprised one of their divisions and nearly overwhelmed 
it by force of n um bers. With a small reinforcement the Enghsh disputed 
every inch of ground with desperation and the struggle was prolonged through 
rain and fog, till the Russian general Soimonov was mortally wounded; fear 
struck his fettalions: they ceased to advance, then retreated, not receiving 
any orders, and did not return to the combat. 
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, The column which came from the opposite side of the Tchernaia, and 
whidh General Pavlov commanded, had m the meantime commenced its 
attack on the other part of the English camp. Here were furious shocks and 
long alternations of success and defeat. Although the English right had been 
joined by their left, having got rid of the Karabelnaia column, the mequality 
of numbers was still great. The English had driven back the advance guard 
of Pavlov’s column to the valley of the Tchernaia; but the greater part of this 
column, supported by an immense artillery (nearly one hundred guns) pushed 
forward its closely serried battalions with such violence that in the end they 
were masters of an earthwork, which protected the right side of the English 
camp (a battery of sand bags). 

Had the Russians remained in this jiosition, the allies would have lost the 
day. Till then the English had made it their pride to keep up the struggle 
without the help of the French. There was not a moment to lose; two of 
their generals were killed, several no longer able to fight; the soldiers were 
exhausted. Lord Raglan called the French, who were awaiting the signal. 

General Bosquet, who commanded the corps nearest the English, sent out 
the first two battalions he had at hand. It would have been too late if the 
enemy had passed the fortification they had seized and had extended ^yond 
the isthmus. The Russians had been less active than brave. The French 
foot soldiers renewed the marvellous charge of the English cavalry at Balak- 
lava. In their vehemence, they drove the greater number of the Russians 
far behind the battery of sand bags; they were repulsed in their turn by the 
mass of the enemy;_ but the movement of the latter had nevertheless been 
checked. The Russian leaders were not able to manoeuvre promptly enough 
to place themselves, as they might have done, between the English and the 
new reinforcements of French. 

The French battalions arrived in double quick time with that agility 
already shown at Alma by the soldier trained in African wars. Tlie Russians 
repulsed a second attack; they succumbed imder a third made with more 
reinforcements. One of their regiments was precipitated by the French 
zouaves and turcos from the summit of the rocks into a deep ravme where it 
was shattered. The rest of the Russian troops made a slow and painful 
retreat under the terrible fire of the French artillery. 

This sanguinary day cost the Russians twelve thousand men, killed, 
wounded, or missing. The English lost about twenty-six hundred men, the 
French seventeen to eighteen hundred. Beside their decisive intervention 
on the plateau of Inkerman, the French troops had repulsed a sortie of the 
garrison at Sebastopol. 

.According to military historians, the check of the Russians 'was due, to a 
great extent, to their want of mobility and their incapacity for manoeuvring; 
the pedantic and circumstantial tactics imposed on them by Nicholas only 
served to Imder them m presence of the enemy. 

The allies, victorious, but suffering after such a victory, suspended the 
assault and decided to keep on the defensive until the arrival of new forces. 
They completed the circumvallation which protected the plateau of Cher- 
sonesus, from Inkerman to Balaklava; the Russians had retired completely; 
the French protected themselves on the town side by a line of contravallation.^ 
^ While the allies were occupied in digging trenches, laving mines, and 
the number of their batteries, the Russians, directed by the able 
Todtleben, strengthened those defences of the city that were already in exist- 
ence and under the fire of the enemy erected new ones. The allies, m spite of 
the suffenn^ mcident to a severe winter, established themselves more and 
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more securely, and on a strip of sandy coast prepared to defy all the forces of 
the empire of the czar. 

On the 26th of December, 1825, Nicholas had been consecrated by the 
blood of conspirators as the armed apostle of the principle of authority, the 
destroying angel of counter-revolution. This was a part that he played not 
without glory for thirty years, having put down the Polish, Hungarian, and 
Rumanian revolutions and prevented Prussia from yielding to the seductions 
of the (^rman revolution. He had obstructed if not destroyed the French 
Revolution in all its legal manifestations, the monarchy of Jidy, the republic, 
and the empire. He had saved the Austrian Empire and prevented the crea- 
tion of a dernocratic German empire. Like Don Quixote he was chivalrous, 
generous, disinterested, but represented a superannuated principle that was 
out of place m the modern' world. Day by day his character as chief of a 
chimerical alliance became more of an anachronism; particularly since 1848 
aspirations of the people had been m direct contradiction to his theories of 
patriarchal despotism. In Europe this contradiction had diminished the 
glory of the czar, but in Russia his authority remained unimpaired owing to 
his successes in Turkey, Persia, Caucasus, Poland, and Hungary. All com- 
plaints against the police were forgotten as well as the restrictions laid on the 
press, and all efforts to control the government m matters of diplomacy, wars, 
and administration were reli(^uished, it was believed that the laborious 
monarch would foresee everything and bnng all affairs of state to a fortunate 
conclilsion Indeed the success of this policy was sufficient to silence the 
opposition offered by a few timid souls, and to furnish justification for blind 
confidence in the existing government. 

The disasters in the East, were a terrible awakenmg; invincible as the 
Russian fleet had hitherto been considered, it was obliged to take refuge in its 
own ports or to be sunk in the harbour of Sebastopol. The army had been 
conquered at Alma by the allies and at Silistria by the despised Turks; a body 
of western troops fifty thousand strong was msolently established before 
Sebastopol, and of the two former allies Prussia was neutral and Austria had 
turned traitor. The enforced silence of the press for the last thirty years had 
favoured the committal of dishonest acts by employes, the organisation of the 
army had been destroyed by administrative corruption. Everything had 
been expected of the government, and now the Crunean War mtervened and 
threatened complete bankruptcy to autocracy; absolute patriarchal monarchy 
was obliged to retreat before the Anglo-French mvasion The higher the 
hopes entertained for the conquest of Constantinople, the deliverance of 
Jerusalem and the extension of the Slavonic empire, the more cruel the disap- 
pointment. At this moipent a prodigious activity manifested itself through- 
out Russia, tongues were unloosed, and a great manuscript literature was 
passed secretly from hand to hand, bringing audacious accusations against the 
government and all the hierarchy of officials: 

“ Awake, 0 Russia! ” exhorted one of these anonymous pamphlets; “awake 
from your deep sleep of ignorance and apathy. Lon^ enough we have been 
in bondage to the successors of the Tatar khans; rise to your full height 
before the throne of the despot and demand of him a reckoning for the national 
disaster. Tell him plainly that his throne is not God’s altar and that God has 
not condemned our race to eternal slavery, Russia, 0 czar, had given into 
your hands the supreme power, and how have you exerted it? Blinded by 
ignorance and passion, you have sought power for its owm sake and have for- 
gotten the interests of the country You have consumed your life in review- 
ing troops, in altering uniforms, and in signing your name to the legislative 
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projects of ignorant charlatans. You have created the detestable institution 
of press-censorship_ that you might enjoy peace and remain in ignorance of the 
needs and complaints of your people. You have buried Truth and rolled a 
great stone to the door of her sepulchre, and in the vanity of yotp heart you 
have exclaimed, ‘For her there shall be no resurrection!’ Notwithstandmg, 
Truth rose on the third day and left the ranks of the dead. Czar, appear 
before the tribunal of history and of God* You have trodden truth under 
foot, and refused to others liberty while you were yourseK a slave to passion. 
.By your obstinacy and pride you have exhausted Russia and armed the rest 
of the world against her. Bow your haughty head to the dust and implore 
forgiveness, ask advice. Throw yourself upon the mercy of your people; with 
them lies your only hope of safety!” / 

DEATH OF THE EMPEROE NICHOLAS I 

The chivalrous sovi of the Emperor Nicholas could not reconcile itself to 
the complete wreck of all its political and spiritual ideals. Nicholas fell a 
sacrifice to his persistent pursuit of traditions bequeathed to him by the 
Alexandrine policy of the last decade. 

On the 2nd of March, 1856, Russia, and all European nations, were dis- 
mayed by the unexpected news of the sudden death of the emperor Nicholas. & 
“Serve Russia!” were his last words to his son and heir. “I wished to over- 
come all national afflictions, to leave you a peaceful, well-organized and happy 
empire. . . Providence has ordamed otherwise!”? 

ESTIMATES OP NICHOL.^S 

Skrine,* reviewing the life of Nicholas in the light of the evolutionary 
philosophy of our own time, declares that the autocrat failed because m a 
progressive century he had become an anachromsm. He believes, however, 
that Nicholas 1 died as grandly as he had lived, m the firm assurance that 
he had done his duty. Wulejhe ruled his subjects with a rod of iron, he was 
ever ready to serve them with an unselfishness which has no parallel in 
history. 

Sweeping assertions such as these are usually to be taken with some 
measure of allowance. In the present case we may quote, by way of 
antidote, the estimate of Nicholas that appeared in the London ^^mes of 
March 3rd, 1855 • “In the long array of history, and among Jhose figures 
dimly seen along the ages of the past which bear imperishame traces of 
their guilt and their doom, none stands a more visible mark of retributive 
justice than he who has abruptly passed from the scene of human affairs, 
Nicholas ascended the throne in the prime of hfe, and he won his crown by 
his own daring composure in the face of great dangers. The conduct of the 
Emperor Nicholas during those eventful and perilous years, from 1848 to 
1851, raised him higher than he had ever stood before; he was regarded as 
one of the wisest, as well as one_ of the most powerful, sovereigns of Europe, 
and those even who detested Ids despotic government could not deny that 
, he had shown moderatioUj temper, and a strong desire for peace. No sov- 
ereign ever succeeded in inspiring his own subjects of the Muscovite race 
with a more fanatical attachment to his person, and it is perfectly true that 
wherever the lofty stature and imperial port of the czar was seen throughout 
his dominions, he was bailed as a demigod rather than as a man. His pride 
rcee with his station and his power, and at times he seemed possessed with 
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hallucinations acting upon a mystical and excitable nature, as if he indeed 
transcended the appointed limits of all human greatness 

“ By what marvellous fatality, by what infatuation could it then happen 
that a ruler of men already past the illusions of youth, versed in the affairs 
of Europe, and professedly solicitous to maintain the constituted order of 
things, suddenly descended from his exalted position, committed acts of 
astonishing imprudence and injustice, destroyed his own influence through- 
out the world, and died at last without a friend? He was warned early, 
frequently, and emphatically, that if he failed to control that indomitable 
pride which gave a permcious import to his smallest actions, he would fall 
under the ban of Europe; and it is impossible to doubt that the agonising 
sense of humiliation and remorse at the loss of all he had reason to prize 
has terminated his_ life. It is one of the most solemn and forcible examples 
of the tie which links_ human greatness to human frailty; and throughout 
aU future time the reign of Nicholas of Russia will be remembered as an 
instance of the miserable ending of a career which has been sacrificed to bad 
and destructive passions, when it might have been prolonged in peace, good 
fame, and honour.”® 





CHAPTER XII 

ALEXANDER II, THE CZAR LIBERATOR 

|[1855— 188l A D.j 

In recalling to memory all that the Eussian nation passed through 
during the reign of the emperor Alexander II, and comparing the 
position and condition of Russia at the end of the reign with what 
they were in the beginning, it is impossible not to marvel at the be- 
neficent change which took place throughout all the branches of 
national hfe dming that short space of time The liberation of the 
peasants from the dependence of serfdom, which had -weighed on 
them for some centuries, and the organisation of their existence, the 
abolition of shameful and cruel corporal punishments, the introduc- 
tion of provincial and territorial institutions, of the self-govern- 
ment of towns, the new tribunals and general military service, 
without mentioning other less important refoims, innovations and 
improvements accomplished by tbe will of the Czar Liberator, had an 
immeasurable influence upon the intellectual and moral regeneration 
of the people, and, it may be said, gave to Russia a complete inward 
revival — Schumacheb ^ 


Boen iu 1818 , Alexander came to power at the age of thirty-seven under 
circumstances of the greatest difficulty both at home and abroad. “ Your 
burden will be a heavy one,” his father had said to him when dying Alex- 
ander’s first care was to terminate under honourable conditions the war that 
was exhausting Russia. At the news of the death of Nicholas the value of 
stocks and bonds rose in every exchange in Europe, and-the general peaceful 
mood was not disturbed by the new emperor’s proclamation that he would 
“ endeavour to carry out the views of his illustrious predecessors, Peter, Cath- 
erine, the beloved Alexander, and our father of imperishable memory.” A 
new conference took place at Vienna between the representatives of Austria, 
Ru^ia, and the two western powers. France demanded the neutralisation of 
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the Black Sea, or the limitation of the naval powers that the czar might place 
there. “ Before limiting our forces,” replied Gortchakov and Titov, the rep- 
resentatives of Russia, “ take from us Sebastopol! ” 

The siege continued. Sardinia in its turn sent 20,000 men to the East. 
Austria agreed to defend the principalities against Russia, and Prussia agreed 
to support Austria On the 16th of May Pehssier succeeded Canrobert as 
general-in-chief of the French forces During the night of the 22nd of May 
the Russians made two sorties, which were repulsed; all the allied forces occu- 
pied the left bank of the Tchernaia, and an expedition was sent out which 
destroyed the military posts of Kertch and Jenikale, occupied the Sea of 
Azov, and bombarded Taganrog, leaving the Russians no route by which to 
receive supplies save that of Perekop The Turks occupied Anapa and incited 
the Circassians to revolt. 

P^lissier had announced that he would gam possession of Sebastopol, and 
on the 7th of June he took by storm the Mamelon Vert (Green Hillock) and 
the Ouvrages Blancs (White Works), on the 18th he sent the French to attack 
Malakov and the English to lay siege to the great Redan, but both expedi- 
tions were repulsed with a loss of 3,000 men. On the 16th of August the 
Italian contingent distinguished itself in the battle of Traktir on the Tcher- 
naia. The last day of Sebastopol had arrived. Eight hundred and seventy- 
four cannon directed their thunder against the bastions and the city; and 
the Russians, who displayed a stoical intrepidity that nothing could shake, lost 
18,000 men from the effects of the bombardment alone. A milhon and a 
half of projectiles were thrown upon the city. The French had dug 80 
kilometres of trenches and sunk 1,251 metres of mines before the Mast bas- 
tion alone, and their parallels had been extended to within thirty metres of 
Malakov Under a terrible fire, the noise of which could be heard at a dis- 
tance of a hundred kilometres, the Russian bastions crumbled away, and their 
artillerists and reserve soldiers fell by thousands. Kornilov, Istomin, and 
Nakhimov succumbed. The besieged had not even tune to substitute good 
cannon for those that had been damaged, and could scarcely accomplish the 
burial of their dead. . The very eve of the crisis that was to end all had 
arrived.6 

During the protracted siege of Sebastopol death had clauned Marshal Saint- 
Arnaud; the French commander general Canrobert succeeded him, and he 
was now superseded by General Pelissier. Lord Raglan had fallen a victim 
to cholera, and General Simpson was now in command of the English army. 

In these weary months of waiting there had been many sanguinary 
encounters both by day and by night, and repeated bombardments. But it 
was not until September the 8th, 1855, that the grand assault was made.® 

THE PALL OF SEBASTOPOL 

At half-past eleven in the mornmg (September 8) all the trenches before 
the Karabel faubourg were occupied by the attacking force. Pelissier, sur- 
rounded by his staff, was installed on the Green Mamelon. In the sixth paral- 
lel was Bosquet, attentive to everything and influencmg everyone around 
him by his calm energy. The troops, excited, eager, witli their clothes loos- 
ened so as to fight the better, filled beforehand with the rage of battle (for 
the long siege had tried their patience), impatiently awaited the signal. From 
time to time bayonets showed above the parapets. “ Down with the bay- 
onets,” shouted Bosquet, who feared to reveal to the enemy the position of 
the French, then he added more gently; “Have patience' the time will 
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come.” It had as a fact almost come, being now on the stroke of noon. 
“ ForwardI ” cried Bosquet, and immediately his colours as commandant 
were planted on the parallel The order flew from mouth to mouth; drums 
beat, trumpets sounded; the officers with naked swords led their troops out 
of the trenches. 

The Malakov garrison at that time was composed of 500 artillery, 
certain militiamen or workmen, and 1400 infantry belonging to the Mod- 
lin, Praga and Zamosc regiments. After being prepared for an attack at 
daybreak the garrison was no longer upon the alert. Only the gunners 
remained by their ^ns, with a few riflemen along the ramparts. All the rest 
were hidden in their bomb-proof sheltem and were about finishing their din- 
ner. Having become accustomed to alarms, they were resting at comparative 
ease, and_, yielding to that lassitude which often overtakes the mind and will 
after a night of anxious watching They did not move except to salute the 
commandant of the fort. General Bessau, who was making an exammation of 
the casemates and bestowmg the cross of St. George oh the most deserving. 
Suddenly, on the stroke of noon, the sharp crack of the French rifles rent the 
air, and the zouaves in their brilliantly coloured uniforms were seen bounding 
up the Malakov slopes. “The French are upon us! We are attacked!” 
cried the guard. Before the defenders of the bastion had even had time to 
pick up their arms, the zouaves had thrown themselves on the work. They 
cleared the fosse, and without waiting for ladders scaled the escarp and pre- 
cipitated themselves through the embrasures. The Russian gunners stood 
to their guns, defending themselves with stones, pickaxes, and sponges. 
Meantime the men of the Modlin regiment rushed from their shelters and 
massed themselves towards the front of the fort. There took place one of 
those hand-to-hand fights, so rare in the history of battles, a desperate, mer- 
ciless fight, full of terrible episodes. But the Russians were hampered by 
their long cloaks; the assailants, more active than they, dodged the blows of 
their enemies, surrounded them, closed with them, and httle by little gained 
ground. The number of assailants momentarily increased. Immediately 
following the zouaves, almost side by side with them, appeared a battalion of 
the 7th line regiment, supporting the African troops with energy and bravery. 
General Bessau fell, mortally wounded, nearly all the other Russian leading 
officers were killed. Pressed and outflanked on every side the besieged fell 
back, surrendering the terre-plein, and retiring beyond the first traverses, 
and the colours of the 1st zouaves were hoisted on the captured redoubt. 
The battle had lasted only half an hour. 

During this same space of time Dulac’s division had invaded the Little 
Redan and driven back the riflemen as far as the second enceinte; whilst La 
Motterouge’s division took possession of the curtain between the Malakov 
and the Little Redan. From this post of observation the commander-m-chief 
had seen the French eagle planted on the Malakov; he had also witnessed the 
triumphant passage of Dulac’s and La Motterouge’s divisions. Immediately 
he hoisted the queen’s colours on the Green Mamelon. This was the signal 
for which the English were waiting. 

At the sight of it they poured out of their trenches; with the intrepid 
coolness characteristic of their temperament and their country. First f-amA 
their rifles, next the men with scaling ladders, then the attacking columns 
composed of the light division and the 2nd division. In making their attack 
our allies were at a double disadvantage; in the first place the Russians were 
on the alert throughout the length of their line of defence, and, secondly, a 
distance of 200 yards lay between them and the Great Redan. A murderous 
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fire greeted them, and before they cotild reach the work the ground was 
strewn with their red coats. They continued to advance notwithstanding, 
doubled to the fosse, scaled it, drew up their ladders, reached the now almost 
deipolished salient-angle and routed the battalions of the Vladimir regiment. 
Before them stretched a great space, open and exposed; beyond it were the 
bomb-proof shelters from which the Russians kept up their hottest and best 
directed fire. Vainly the attacking party strove to push their undertaking 
further: vainly even did they strain every nerve to maintain the ground they 
had gained. After an hour and a half of 
futile attempts they fell back on their 
trenches. 

Whilst the English were being foiled 
at the Great Redan, Levaillant’s division 
approached the central bastion at about 
two o’clock and met with no better fate. 

At first Couston’s brigade succeeded in 
getting possession of the Schwartz redoubt, 
to the left of the bastion; it even fought 
a battle in the gully known as the Town 
GuUy. But the commanding officer was 
wounded, reinforcements arrived for the 
enemy, and it was brought back to the 
foremost parallels. To the right of the bas- 
tion Trocher’s brigade had invaded the 
Bielkine lunette and gained the bastion 
itself, but could no longer maintam its ad- 
vantage. Like General Couston, General 
Trocher was wounded, and the Russian 
reprisals shattered his unhappy regiments. 

A second attempt was not more happy, 
and orders came from the commander-in- 
chief forbidding a continuance of such 
bloody efforts. 

And indeed where was the use of per- 
sisting against the town when the princi- 
pal engagement had been fought in the Karabel faubourg, an engagement 
which, according to whether it succeeded or failed, would save or compromise 
everything else? 

At the Little Redan fortune had made the French columns pa,y_ dearly 
for their early success. Barely mistress of the bastion, Dulac’s division had 
been assailed by a heavy fire from the batteries of the Maison-ertrCtoix and of 
the three vessels moored in the roads. Moreover the Russians had brought 
up a large number of field-pieces to all the more favourable pomts, whilst a 
considerable number of reserve troops debouched from the Uchakov gully. 
Outnumbered, crushed by showers of missiles, and finally compelled to evacu- 
ate a redoubt filled with their dead, our troops had retired to their place-of- 
arms. At the curtain La Motterouge’s division had itself given way before the 
attacks of the enemy. New columns were formed from the debris of 8aint- 
Pol’s brigade, which had already lost its general, de Marolles’ brigade, and 
the guards division. A little later arrived at full gallop two batteries of the 
Lancaster artillery which, by the hotness of their fire, strove to work havoc 
m the enemy’s columns, and, above all, to disperse the fog. The Little Redan 
was taken, lost, retaken, abandoned. The bloodshed was terrific. General 
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de MaxoUes was killed, Generals Bourbaki, Bisson, Mellinet and de Ponteves 
wounded, the latter mortally; the trenches were so heaped with dead that 
it was almost impossible to move in them. Atop of all this General Bosquet 
was wounded in the right side by the bursting of a shell. He was obliged to 
relinqmsh his command, and a rumour even got about that he was dying. 
Shortly after a loud report was heard from the direction of the curtain. A 
powder-magazine had exploded, claiming fresh victims; General de la Mot- 
terouge was among the wounded. So many casualties, the loss of so many 
officers, the difficulty of fighting in a narrow space choked up with dead and 
dying, even extreme exhaustion, all combined to dissuade from a renewed 
attack on the Little Redan. Only a portion of La Motterouge’s division par- 
tially held its own on the ramparts. 

It was now three o’clock. Judging only by the results as a whole the 
allies had to count more disappointments than successes. The English had 
been^ beaten back at the Great Redan. The central bastion withstood all 
attacks. And finally, in the Karabel faubourg the Little Redan, already 
carried, had just slipped from our grasp. But, notwithstanding, there was 
more joy than depression amongst those surrounding the eommander-in-chief. 
All eyes were turned obstinately towards the Malakov. Were the Malakov 
safely held, not only would the other checks be made good but the advantage 
of the day would rest with the allied army; for the occupation of this domi- 
nant position would render all further resistance impossible. Now, accord- 
ing to all accounts,MacMahon was keeping safe hold of his prize and stength- 
ening himself there. 

He had maintained his position, God only knows at what cost of valour. 
We have related how the terre-plem fell into the hands of the allies, and how 
this brilliant success had determined the great attack. But inside the work, 
fortified and improved with so much care during the long days of siege, the 
Russians had thrown up a multitude of traverses beneath which were their 
bomb-proof shelters,^ which formed all over the fort so many trenches easy 
of defence. The saHent-angle once occupied, it would be necessary to carry 
one by one these traverses behind which were drawn up what remained of 
the Modhn regiment and the Praga and Zamosc battalions. Happily Gen- 
eral MaeMahon had recalled the 2nd, Vinoy’s, division. Thanks to these 
reinforcements he had been enabled to force back the enemy, dislodge them 
from their positions and drive them towards the gorge of the redoubt. 

There an engagement had taken place more terrible than any throughout 
the day. Driven to bay at the extremity of the work, the Russians had, by 
a series of heroic rushes, attempted to retake the fort, the veritable palladium 
of their city. Whilst MaeMahon hastily ordered up Wimpfen’s brigade, and 
the zouaves of the guard, in short all the reserves, the Muscovite officers 
sacrificed themselves one after the other in their efforts to avert a total 
defeat. First it was General Lisenko with a few remnants of the Warsaw, 
Briansk and leletz regiments; then General Krulov with four battalions of 
the Ladoga regiment; lastly General luverov with the same men newly led 
on to battle., Lisenko was mortally wounded, Krulov dangerously so, luve- 
rov killed. In the end the Malakov gorge was ours. The engineers began 
at once to put it in a sMte of defence: the capitulation of the little garrison 
of the tower, isolated in the midst of the fort, completed the victory. A 
supreme effort made a little later by General de Martinau with the Azov and 
Odessa regiments only served to demonstrate the powerlessness of our ene- 
mies to wrest the magnificent prize from us. 

And magnificent it certainly was. The corpses heaped around the for- 
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tress showed plainly enough the Russians’ obstinate intention to defend or 
re-capture it. Notwithstanding the fact that our triumph was complete the 
fusilade had not ceased. There were still certam volunteera risking their 
lives around the Mamelon, meditating some desperate stroke. “Give us 
cartridges,” they cried “ Let someone lead us again to battle.” But nearly 
all their officers were either dead or in the ambulances, and the remainder 
scarcely troubled to answer them. Not that they were indifferent to so 
crushing a defeat, but after such desperate fighting an i mm ense weariness 
had overtaken them, and, having done all they could to avert their fate they 
now submitted to it impassively. 

Towards four o’clock Prince Gortchakov arrived on these scenes of con- 
fusion and woe. On receiving the first intelligence of the assault he had 
crossed the roads and had been able to follow all the varying chances of the 
fight. For a long time he surveyed the Karabelnaia, as if to gauge the 
defensive strength of the faubourg; for a yet longer time he contemplated the 
Malakov, so lately the pride of the Russians and now lost to them. Neither 
the still hot firing^ which killed one of his officers at his side, nor the time 
which pressed availed to cut short this searching examination. 

At last, judging that the town was no longer tenable he decided on con- 
summatmg the sacrifice. The moment seemed to him a favourable one, for 
two reasons: the success gained at the Great and Little Redans and at the 
safeguarded central bastion, had established the honour of the Muscovite 
arms; whereas the extreme weariness of the allies guaranteed that the 
remainder of the day and the ensuing night would be allowed by them to pass 
without further offensive action. The Russian commander-in-chief there- 
fore resolved to evacuate Sebastopol and to make all his troops cross over 
to the northern bank. The idea once conceived he hurried to the Nicholas 
battery to secure the immediate execution of his orders. 

At his post of observation on the Green Mamelon, P41issier had learnt of 
MacMahon’s signal success, and this great advantage, somewhat counterbal- 
anced it is true by the checks received in other engagements, filled all hearts 
with hope. Nevertheless, by reason of this multitude of engagements, victory 
appeared to be, though probable, still uncertain. Would MacMahon be able 
to maintain his position at the Malakov? Might npt some exploding mine 
change the triumph into a catastrophe? Would not the defeated Russians 
defend themselves from behind their second enceinte, in their streets, in their 
houses even? And would not the battle of September 8 have a yet more 
bloody morrow? No answer was forthcoming to these questions, and faces 
that had begun to brighten grew troubled. . 

Things were at this stage when, towards the end of the day. General Mar- 
timprey turning his glasses towards the town thought he detected an unac- 
customed movement on the great bridge spanning the roads. Glasses were 
passed from hand to hand and, despite the first shades of evening, long pro- 
cessions of soldiers, waggons, carriages, guns, could be distinctly seen wend- 
ing their way towards the northern bank. The bridge gave under the weight, 
and shaken by a high wind swayed beneath the swell which from time to time 
submerged and almost swamped it. In spite of this hindrance the march 
continued, whilst ferry-boats fiUed with people crossed to the northern bank, 
and then returned empty to fetch other passengers. The rapidly falling 
darkness prevented further observation, but the spectators felt no doubt that 
they were watching the retreat of the Russians. 

They had not "all retreated, however. At this supreme moment Gort- 
chakov bethought himself of Moscow. Several volunteer corps and several 
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detachments of sappers and marines were left behind, not to give battle to 
an already victorious enemy, but to level to the dust the city it was no longer 
fXBSible to defend. As night feU the work of devastation was begim. Pow- 
der-magazines were blown up. The cannon and siege trains that could not 
be removed were sunk in the bay. All that remained of the North Sea squa- 
dron was sunk; even the Empress Mane was not spared, that splendid vessel 
wMch was commanded by the glorious Nahkimov at the battle of Sinope. 
Only the war steamers were saved and taken across to the northern bank. 
The blowing up of the Paul battery completed the work of destruction. 
Wlien all was finished the great bridge was broken up. Then the executors 
of those savage ordera departed m boats for the further shore. With them 
went the generals who up to that moment had remained at Sebastopol to 
guard the retreat. Of this number was Count Osten-Sacken, governor of the 

town, who was one of the last to leave, 
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as a captain abandons his burning ship 
only when all the hands have left. 

The explosions of that terrible 
night had kept the allies on the alert 
in their camp, and had triumphed over 
their immense fatigue. At daybreak 
on the 9th of September, Sebastopol, 
already nearly deserted, appeared to 
them as an immense heap of ruins 
from which shot up tongues of flame 
kindled by the incendiaries. For a 
long time French and English contem- 
plated with a mixture of joy and hor- 
ror those ruins which attested the great- 
ness of their triumph and also the 
tenacity of their enemies. Beyond the 
roadstead, on the northern heights. 


(1798-1883) appeared the Russians, vanquished but 

still menacing. 

On the morrow, September 10th, 1855— after 332 days of siege, three 
set battles, and three assaults more bloody even than the battles — P41issier, 
as marshal of Frmce, in the name of the emperor, planted his country’s flag 
among the smoking rums.® 

With the fall of Sebastopol the war was practically at an end. Hostilities 
continued for some time longer, but neither side won any material advantage. 
The aUies were not m complete accord on the question of the contmuance of 
the war, England bemg inclined to push matters to a complete overthrow of 
Russia, while France was ready to talk about terms of peace. Lord Palmers- 
ton himself was a strenuous opponent of peace, an(l declared that Russia had 
not been sufficiently humbled. At this juncture Prmce A. M Gortchakov, the 
Russian ambassador at Vienna, taking advantage of the divided councils of 
the allies, uiged Austria to act as peacemaker. The emperor Francis Joseph 
thereupon took the occasion to press upon Russia an acceptance of the four 
conditions on which Turkey was prepared to make peace, backing the com- 
munication with an implied threat of war in case of denial. On Janiiary 
16th, 1856, the czar, much against his will, signified his acceptance of Aus- 
trian intervention. The preliminaries of peace were signed on February 1st 
and on the 25th of the same month representatives of the great powers 
Assembled at Paris to settle the details of the peace. Negotiations proceeded 
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for over a month, France and Russia drawing together and Austria insisting 
upon the maximum of Russian cessions. a 

Under the Treaty of Paris, March SOtb, 1856, the powers hound them- 
selves not to intervene singly in the administration of Turkey, to respect her 
independence and territorial status, and to treat disputes between any of 
them and the Porte as matters of general interest. A Hatti-sherif, or ordi- 
nance, had been obtained by England from the sultan before the congress 
opened, which guaranteed equal religious privileges to all his subjects. This 
was set forth as an article in the treaty. Russia renounced her claims to a 
protectorate over Turkish Christians. She abandoned similar pretensions 
with regard to the Danubian principalities, which were in future to be gov- 
erned by hospodars elected under European control. She surrendered to 
Moldavia the southern portion of Bessarabia, which had been ceded under 
the Treaty of Bucharest, retaining however the principal trade-routes south- 
wards and the fortress of Khotin. The navigation of the Danube was de- 
clared free to all nations, and placed under an European commission. 

A clause, through which Russia drew her pen as soon as an opportunity 
presented itself, declared the Black Sea neutral and closed it to men-of-war 
of all nations. Russia surrendered Kars to Turkey, but regained the portion 
of the Crimea in the allies^ occupation. By a separate act she undertook not 
to fortify the ^and Isles or to make them a naval station. ^ Thanks to the 
astuteness of her diplomacy, she scored a decided success against England in 
securing the insertion of articles which limited the scope of naval warfare. 
The Treaty of Paris abolished privateering, and provided that a neutral flag 
should protect the enemy’s goods, while neutral property, even under a hos- 
tile flag, was exempted from capture. Contraband of war” was indeed 
excepted, but no attempt was made to define the meaning of this ambiguous 
phrase. The recognition of a blockade by neutrals was to be conditional on 
its effectiveness.^ 

AMELIORATION IN THE CONDITION OF THE SOLDIER 

On the 26th of August, 1856, the emperor Alexander Nikolaivitch placed 
on his head, in the cathedral of the Assumption at Moscow, the imperial 
crown and received the sacrament of anointing with the Holy Chrism. The 
sacred day of the coronation was one of rejoicing and hitherto unprecedented 
favours and therefore leR the most joyful remembrance in the hearts of 
the people. 

When he had taken upon himself the imperial crown, the emperor Alex- 
ander II immediately set about the preparation of those great administrative 
reforms, which were so fuU of humanity and justice, which made his reign 
illustrious and which immortalised his name. 

Solicitous for the welfare of his people, the emperor first of aU directed 
his attention to the improvement of the condition of the soldier and entered 
upon a senes of reforms in the organisation and admmistration of that army, 
which was so dear to his heart, with the object of raising the moral spirit 
of the troops, of arousing the lower ranks to the consciousness of their dignity 
and in general of placing the military profession upon its proper elevate 
footing. 

As the preserver of order in the state during times of peace and the 
defender of the country m time of war, the soldier is justly proud of his 
profession; he should not be given cause for mortification by finding beside 
him in the service men condemned to the ranks as punishment for vicious 
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behaviour. _Yet in previous times men were frequently; made soldiers by 
way of punishment for some crime instead of being banished to the settle- 
inents: fi^itives, vagabonds, horse stealers, thieves, swindlers, and such 
vicious persons found a place in the ranks of the army. 

The emperor Alexander II put an end to this shameful state of things' 
by the imperial manifesto of 1860 the enrolment of soldiers as a punishment 
for crimes and offences, an abase which had attained vast dimensions, was 
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abolished and replaced by other forms 
of punishment. But the czar’s chief 
care was to bring to fulfilment his 
most sacred idea, one which he cher- 
ished day and night: to give liberty to 
the peasants who were dependent as 
serfs upon the landowners; to abolish 
the law of serfdom. Amongst the 
great administrative reforms accom- 
plished durmg the reign of the em- 
peror Alexander II, the liberation of 
the peasants occupies incontestably 
the first place and served as the chief 
foundation for all the reforms that fol- 
lowed. All further changes were di- 
rectly or indirectly called forth by the 
abolition of the law of serfdom. This 
glorious accomplishment which gave 
new life to Russia, which breathed a 
new soul into the millions of Russian 
peasantry, was the most important of 
all the great deeds of the emperor A- 
exander II, and the brightest Jewel in 
the crown of his glory. 


THE EMANCIPATION OP THE SEEPS 
(1861 A D ) 

The predecessors of Aexander II 
had already felt all the evils of the 
law of serfdom and had not unfre- 
quently aimed, if not duectly at its 
abolition, at least at the amelioration 


of the position of the peasant serfs and 
their gradual preservation against the arbitrariness of the' landowners’ 
authority. But all these beneficent measures were insufficient for the aboli- 
tion of the firmly estabhshed order; they only limited the rights of serfdom, 
put a certam restraint upon it, but did not abolish the right of the possession 
of serfs The glory of the complete emancipation of the peasants from the 
dependency of serfdom, the great and difficult initiative of the entire abolition 
of the law of serfdom in Russia belongs wholly to the emperor Alexander II 
The question of the abolition of the law of serfdom constituted the chief 
care of the emperor Aexander II during the first years of his reign; all the 
course of the work in connection with the matter of the peasants testified 
to what firmness of will, immovable convictions and persistency were brought 
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by the emperor himself into this matter which he regarded as “ sacred and 
most vital” for Russia. 

The emperor spoke many times in public on the peasant question during 
the time when the measure was under discussion. The sovereign’s speeches 
all displayed his firm, inflerible intention of bringing the work he had con- 
ceived to a successful termination; they had kept up the courage of those 
labouring for the peasantry reforms, attracted the wavering, kept opponents 
in check, and thus had an enormous influence both on public opinion and 
on the course of local and general work in the matter of peasant reforms. 

The solution of the peasant question which was of such vital importance 
to Russia, presented many difficulties. Of course it would have been far 
easier to master the problem if the emperor had desired to solve it as it had 
already been solved in some kingdoms of western Europe, where the peasants 
had been at one time in the same position as the Russian serfs; there the 
peasants had only been declared individually free, the land remained the 
property of the landowner. But such was not the will of the emperor Alex- 
ander II. He desired that the interests of the landlords should be as far as 
possible guarded, and also that the emancipated peasants should be endowed 
with a fixed quantity of land; not converted into homeless, landless labourers. 

Much labour had to be expended over this great problem before an issue 
was found for its successful solution. The chief executor of the emperor’s 
preconceived plans in the matter of the peasant question was Adjutant- 
General J. T. Rostovtsev, in whom Alexander found an enlightened and 
boundlessly devoted assistant. In his turn Rostovtsev found a most zealous 
and talented collaborator in the person of N. A. Mflutin, who warmly took 
up the cause of the emancipation of the peasants and who, after the death 
of Rostovtsev in 1860, became the chief director of all the work upon this 
question. The emperor attentively followed the course of the preparatory 
labours on the peasant refoims and without giving any serious heed to the 
wiles and opposition of the obstinate partisans ot the law of serfdom, he 
firmly and miwaveringly directed these labours to the object marked out. 

But of course it was impossible to accomplish so vast a work at once. 
Four years passed in the indispensable preparatory work. The thoughts of 
the sovereign were full of this administrative measure; his heart must have 
been frequently overwhelmed with anxieties and feam in regard to the suc- 
cessful solution of the peasant question. But the czar’s will never weakened, 
his love for his people was never exhausted, and the great, holy work of 
the emancipation of the rmal population of Russia from the bondage of 
serfdom, and the organisation of this population into a new form of existence 
was at last brought to a successful conclusion. 

On the 19th of February, 1861, in the sixth year of the reign of the emperor 
Alexander II, all doubts were resolved. On that memorable day, which 
can never be forgotten in Russia, was accomplished the greatest event m < 
the destinies of the Russian people: the emperor Alexander II, after having 
fervently prayed m solitude, signed the imperial manifesto for the abolition 
of the right of serfdom over the peasants living on the landlords’ estates 
and for granting to these peasants the rights of a free agricultural status. 
Through the initiative and persistent efforts of their czar more than twenty- 
two million Russian peasants were liberated from the burden of serfdom, 
which had weighed on them and their forebears for nearly three centuries. 
They obtamed their freedom and together with it the possibility of enjoy- 
ing the fruits of their free labour, that is, of working for themselves, for their 
own profit and advantage and of governing themselves and their actions 
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•according to their own will and discernment. Freedom was given to the 
Eussian peasant by the emperor Alexander II himself; it was not given under 
him , but hy him ; he personally maintained the right of his people to free- 
dcHn, personally broke the chains of serfdom; the initiative of this great work, 
its direction and its execution belong wholly to the emperor. We repeat, 
the laws of serfdom crumbled away at his royal word alone. Together with 
the impeml manifesto of the 19th of February, 1861, were promulgated m 
both capitals and afterwards throughout all Russia, laws for the organization 
of the liberated peasants into the social order, entitled “ General regulations 
concerning the peasants issuing from the dependence of serfdom.” Upon the 
basis of these laws and in particular by virtue of the reforms that followed, the 
liberated peasants were thus granted personal, social, and individual rights 
which placed them almost on a footing of equality with the other classes of 
the state. 


Laws and Social Rights Granted to the Peasants 

In conferring upon the liberated peasants the individual rights, common to 
all citizens of the empire, the czar was solicitous for the establishment of laws 
actually conducive to the security and amelioration of their condition, indis- 
solubly bound up_ as jt had been with the use and enjoyment of the land. 
With this object in view it was estabhshed that the peasant should have a 
share in the perpetual enjoyment of the farm settlements and arable land, 
in accordance with the qualities of the land of each locality and with local 
requirements. But as the peasants had not means to give the landowner 
at once aU the value due for their share of the land, and on the other hand 
as the prosf^ct of receiving the sum allotted, in small proportions during a 
period of thirty to forty years, was not an alluring one for the landowner, 
the state took upon itself the office of intermediary between the landowners 
and the liberated pedants and paid the landowner in redeemable paper 
all the sums due to him and inscribed them as long term debts against the 
peasants, who were under the obligation of paying them olf by, yearly instal- 
ments. 

Together with the reservation of individual and property rights to the 
emancipated peasants, a special peasant government was established for them. 
The peasants received the right of disposing independently of their agricul- 
tural and public work, and of choosing from amongst themselves the wisest 
and most reliable persons for conducting their affairs under fhe direction of 
peasant assemblies. And as in the life of the Russian peasants many ancient 
customs and rules are preserved which are esteemed and observed as sacred, 
bdng the product of the experience of their forefathers, the emperor granted 
+hem also their own district peasant tribunals which decide upon purely 
• local questions and arbitrate according to the conscience and traditions of 
these conomunities. 

The imperial manifesto was, as has already been said, signed on the 19th 
of February, 1861, but it was universally proclaimed only on the 5th of March 
(rf the same year; the news of the emancipation evoked an indescribable 
enthuaasm, a touching gratitude in the people towards their liberator through- 
out the whole length of the Russian land, beginning with the capital and fin- 
ishing with the last poor little hamlet.'^ 

Having thus summai^d the results achieved by this remarkable mani- 
f^to, we give below a literal translation of the full text of the document 
rtaeK.« 
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Text of the Imperial Proclamation 

Manifesto of the Emancipatioa of the Serfs: 

By the Grace of God 
We, Alexander the Second, 

Emperor and Autocrat 
Of All the Russias, 

King of Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, 
et csetera, et csetera, et caetera, 

Make known to all Our faithful subjects. 

Having been called by God’s Providence and the sacred law of succession 
to the throne of our forefathers and All the Russias, We have in accordance 
with this calling vowed to comprehend in 
Our royal love and care all Our faithful 
subjects of every calling and condition, 
from him who nobly wields the sword in 
the defence of the fatherland to the mod- 
est worker with the tools of the artisan, 
from him who serves in the highest ser- 
vice of the state to him who draws the 
furrow over the field with the plough. 

Upon examining into the position of 
the various callings and conditions of the 
state structure. We have observed that 
the leg^lation of the state, while organis- 
ing actively and well the higher and mid- 
dle classes by determining their duties, 
rights and privileges, has not attained to 
an equal activity in regard to the people 
bound to the soil and called serfs because 
they, partly through ancient laws, partly 
from custom, are hereditarily settled under 
the authority of the landowners, upon 
whom at the same time the obligation lies 
to provide for their welfare. The rights 
of the landowners have been until now 
extensive and not defined with any exac- 
titude by the law, the place of which has 
been taken instead by tradition, custom 
and the good will of the landowner. In 
the most favourable cases there have pro- 
ceeded from this state of things kind, pa- 
triarchal relations of sincere and true 
guardianship and beneficence on the part 
of the landlord, and good tempered obe- 
dience on the part of the peasant. But 
with the increasing complexitjr of manners 
and customs, with the increasing diversity of relations, the les^ning of direct 
intercourse between the landowners and peasants, the occasional falling of 
the landowner’s rights into the hands of persons who only seek their own 
profit, these good relations have weakened, and a path has been opened foi 
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an arbitrariness which is burdensome to the peasants and unfavourable ro 
their welfare, and to which the peasants have responded by insensibility to 
improvement in their own existence 

Tliese matters were observed also by Oui’ ever to be remembered prede- 
cessors and they took measures to effect a change for the better in the position 
of the peasants; but these measures were indecisive In many cases they 
depended on the co-operation of the landowners; in others they concerned 
only particular localities and were instituted to meet special requirements 
or else as experiments Thus the emperor Alexander I issued a reg^ation 
concerning the freedom of agriculturists, and Our deceased parent Nicholas 
I, who rests in God, a regulation as to the obligations of peasants In the 
western governments inventory rules have defined the distribution of the 
peasants by the land and their obligations. But the regulations concerning 
the freedom of agriculturists and the obligations of peasants have been carried 
out only to a very limited extent. 

Thus, We have become convinced that the amelioration of the condition 
of the serfs or people bound to the soil, is for us a testament of Our prede- 
cessors and a lot appointed to Us, through the course of circumstances, by 
the hand of Providence 

We have entered upon tins work by an act showing Our confidence in the 
Russian nobUity, Our confidence m their devotion to the throne, which has 
been proved by great trials, and in their readiness to make large sacrifices 
for the good of the countrj'. We left the nobility, at its own request, respon- 
sible for the new legislation in behalf of the peasantry It thus became the 
duty of the nobles to limit their rights over the peasants and to take up the 
difficulties of the reformation; and this involved a sacrifice of their own 
interests. But Our confidence has been justified In the government com- 
mittees,^ invested with the confidence of the nobility of each government, 
the nobility has voluntarily renounced its rights over the persons of the serfs 
In these committees when the necessary information had been collected, 
propositions were drawn up for the new code regulating the conditions of per- 
sons boimd to the soil, and their relations to the landowners. 

These propositions, which, as might have been expected from the nature 
of the matter, were very various, have been compared, brought into harmony, 
arranged in a re^lar form, amended and completed in the mgher commission 
appointed for this matter; and the new propositions thus constituted in the 
interests of landowners, peasants, and menials" have been examined in the 
council of state. 

Calli^ upon God to assist us. We have decided to bring this work to its 
accomplishment. 

In virtue of the new regulations, the serfs will receive at the proper time 
the full rights of free villagers. 

The landowners while preserving the rights of property over all the land 
belonging to them, will leave the peasants, in return for the dues established, 
in perpetual enjoyment of their farm settlements; Moreover, in order to ensure 
the security of their existence and the fulfilment of their obligations before the 
Government, the quantity of arable land and other necessaries allotted will 
be determined by regulation 

Thus profiting by a share of the land, the peasants are in return obliged 
to pay in to the landowner certain dues determined by the regulations. In 
this condition which is transitory the peasants are denominated as tempo- 
rarily bound to work for the landlords 

Together with this they are given the right to buy their farm settlements, 
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and with the consent of the landlords they can acquire as property the arable 
land and other appendages, allotted for their perpetual enjoyment. By such 
acquisitions of certain determined quantities of land, the' peasants are freed 
from any obligations to the landowners on the land purchased and enter into 
the position of free peasant-proprietors. 

By special regulation in regard to menials or domestic servants, a transitory 
position is determined for them adapted to their occupations and require- 
ments, after the expiration of a space of two years from the day of the issue 
of this regulation, they w'ill receive full emanci- 
pation and exemption from taxes. \ 

These are the chief principles by which are ij 
determined the future organisation of the peas- )/ 
ants and the menials. They indicate in detail jl 
the rights granted to the peasants and menials 
and the duties laid upon them in respect to the jm 
government and the landlords. V ^ ^ ' 

Although these regulations, general, local and 'I 
special as well as supplementary rules for certain 
particular localit'es, for the estates of small landed 
proprietors, and for peasants working in their 

landlords’ manufactories are as far as possible !j W P]||||W 

adapted to the economic requirements, yet in |’!,|||^ 

order to preserve the usual order. We leave to the f,/ 1||' 
landlords the option of making a voluntary agree- 'j '|li If y '' itmwKm 
ment with the peasants regarding land and dues. 'Ill , 1 
As the new system, on account of the inevi- jlr ’’ 

table multitude of changes it involves, cannot be j Lt i'' ji . jHWbIY 

at once introduced, but requires time for adjust- 
ment, therefore in order to avoid disturbance in 
public and private affairs, the order existing until 
now shall be preserved for two years, when, after 
the completion of the necessary preparations, the 
new laws shall go mto force. 

For the lawful attainment of this. We have 
considered it well to command that: ^ Woman of Kamchatka 


1. In every government a government coun- 
cil on peasant affairs shall be opened, havmg the supreme direction of the 
affairs of the peasant societies installed on the landowners’ territories. 

2. Arbiters of peace are to be nominated in the districts, and district assem- 
blies formed from them in order to mvestigate on the spot mto any misunder- 
standings and disputes which may arise in the fulfilment of the regulations. 

3. Besides this, communal councils are to be established on the land- 
owners’ estates, in order that, while leaving the village eommimities in their 
present formation, Volost ^ councils should be 'opened in the principal villages, 
uniting the smaller village communities under one V’oZos^ administration. 

4. A charter shall be drawn up in each vUlage specifying, on the basis of 
the local regulations, the quantity of land appointed for the perpetual enjoy- 
ment of the peasants, and the dues to be paid the landowner. 

5. These charters shall be executive, and brought into operation within 
a space of two years from the day of the issue of this manifesto. 

6. Until the expiration of this term, the peasants and menials are to remain 
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In their previous condition of subjection to the landlords and indisputably to 
fulfil their former obligations. 

,, 7 The landowners are to see that order is maintained on their estates, 
and preserve the right of the dispensation of justice until the formation and 
opening of the Yolost tribunals 

In contemplating the mevitable difficulties of the reform, We first of all 
lay Our trust in God's most gracious Providence, which protects Russia. 

After this We rely on the valiant zeal of the Honourable body of the 
Nobility, to whom We cannot but testify the gratitude it has earned from 
Us and from the whole country for its disinterested action in the realisation 
of Our preconceived plans. Russia will not forget that it has voluntarily, 
incited only by respect for the dignity of man and Christian love for its neigh- 
bour, renounced serfdom and laid the foundation of the new agricultural 
future of the peasant. We believe unquestioningly that it will continue its 
good work by ensurmg the orderly accomplishment of the new regulations, 
in the spirit of peace and benevolence; and that each landowner will com- 
plete within, the limits of his own estate, the great civic movement of the 
whole body, by organising the existence of the peasants settled on his lands, 
and that or his domestic servants, upon conditions advantageous to both 
sides, thus setting the rural population a good example, and encouraging it 
m the exact and conscientious fulfilment of the state regulations. 

The examples that We have in view of the generous solicitude of the land- 
lords for the welfare of the peasants, and the gratitude of the peasants for the 
beneficent solicitude of the landlords, confirm in Us the hope that mutual^ 
spontaneous agreement will solve the greater number of difficulties; diffi- 
culties which are inevitable in the adaptation nf general rules to the diversity 
of conditions existent in separate estates; and that by this means the transi- 
tion ftom the old order to the new will be facilitated, and that for the future, 
mutual confidence, good understanding and unanimous striving for the com- 
mon welfare will be consolidated. 

vPor the more convenient accomplishment of those agreements between the 
landlords and peasants, by which the latter wiU acquire property, together 
with the farms and agneultural appendages, assistance will also be afforded 
by the government, on the basis of special rules, by the payment of loans, 
and the transfer of debts lying on the estates. ’ 

We rely upon the good sense of Our people. When the government’s idea 
of the abolition of serfdom became spread amongst the peasants who were 
ipprepared for it, it aroused partial misunderstandmgs. Some thought of 
liberty and forgot all about obligations. But the mass of the people did not 
waver in the conviction, that by natural reasoning, a society tliat freely 
enjoyed benefits must mutually minister to the welfare of society by the 
fulfilment of certain obligations, and that in accordance with the Christian law, 
emry sovi must be svhject unto the higher 'powers (Rom. xiii, 1), must render 
therefore to all their dues, and especially to whom are due tribute, custom, fear, 
honour (v. 7) ; that the lawfully acquired rights of the landowners cannot be 
taken from them without fitting recompense for their voluntary concession; 
and that it would be opposed to all justice to avail oneself of the land belong- 
ing to the landlord without rendering certain obligations in return for it. 

And now we hopefully expect that the serfs, in view of the new future 
openmg for them, will understand and gratefully receive the great sacrifice 
made by the honourable nobility for the improvement of their condition. 

They will understand, that having received a firmer foundation of property 
and greater freedom in the disposition of their agricultural labours, they have 
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become bound, before society and themselves to complete the beneficence of 
the new law by a faithful, well-intentioned and diligent use of the rights, con- 
ferred by it upon them. The most beneficent law cannot make people happy 
and prosperous, if they do not themselves labour to establish their felicity 
under the protection of the law. Competence and ease are not acquired and 
increased otherwise than by unremittmg labour, a wise use of powers and 
means, strict thrift and an honest. God-fearing life. 

The executors of this new system will see that it is accomplished in an 
orderly and tranquil manner, so that the attention of the agriculturists may 
not be drawn off from their necessary agricultural occupations. May they 
carefully cultivate the earth, and gather its fruits in order that afterwards 
from well-filled granaries the seed may be taken for sowing the land that is for 
their perpetual enjoyment, or that will be acquired by them as their own 
property. 

Sign yourselves with the sign of the cross, orthodox people, and call upon 
God with Us for His blessing on your free labour, on your homes and on the 
public welfare. 

Given in St. Petersburg, on the nineteenth day of February in the year 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-one from the birth of Christ, and 
the seventh of Our reign. 

Alexandbe./ 


effects of the new conditions 

j 

Let us now turn our attention to the epoch in which this law was published. 
As_ regards the effect of the new law on the mind of the population, it was soon 
evidenced, that the cultivated classes, burdened as they were with sacrifices 
for the work of reform, expressed their joy and satisfaction at this great 
acquisition, far more readily than the peasants, whom it immediately con- 
cerned. The disaffected portion of the Russian nobility was and remamed 
decidedly in the minority, especially under the first impression of the great 
and decided step that had been taken, and no one ventured to manifest disap- 
proval. Public opinion had declared itseff too decidedly in favour of the 
government for any one to venture on opposition. On the contrary, the num- 
ber was by no means unimportant, of those among the nobles and officials, 
who exceeded even the demands of the government, and who could not sup- 
press their vexation, that their desire that the lands possessed by the com- 
munity should be gratuitously transferred into their property, had been 
disregarded. Although these voices were not distinctly audible until a later 
period, still from the first they had influence, because they could reckon on 
the sympathies of the freed portion of the population. Moreover a great part 
of the nobles, at that time, looked for a rich compensation for the sacrifice 
they had made; they hoped to be able to excite public opinion in favour of 
the embryo demand for the restoration of a constitution, and by its assistance 
to reach the desired goal. Thus the disaffected feelings of the hitherto ruling 
classes T!^ere veiled, and maintained in one balance, by hopes of the future; 
at the most a small band of stubborn adherents to the system of Nicholas 
grumbled at the hberalism come into fashion, could not conceal their vexation 
at the loss of their revenues, and used every effort to recover their lost influ- 
ence in the court circles. 

The Russian peasant received the important tidings of the breaking of his 
fetters with profound silence; and some time elapsed before he had made up 
his mind what position to assume with regard to it Partly, the habitual 
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want of freedom had become too inveterate, and was too deeply rooted, to 
be at once cast aside; and partljr, the attention of the people was too eagerly 
directed to the still pending agricultural arrangements with the proprietors, 
for the publication of the emancipation edict to make at once any evident 
impression. The effect of the emancipation act was felt most strongly and 
evidently in the two capitals of the empire; here there were thousands of serfs 
living fas merchants, second-hand dealers, artisans, drivers, servants, etc ) 
who had been obliged to purchase with high obroc-payments the right of seek- 
ing their gain, and were always in danger of being recalled by the will of their 
masteis and constrained to return to the old position of dependence To 
these, the advantages of the newly established arrangement of things were 
manifest, and the fruits of it could at once be enjoyed; the emancipation law 
limited the duration of their dependence to merely two years, and fixed an 
unimportant obroc-sum for this transition period. From these town-serfs, 
therefore, proceeded the first exhibitions of thankfulness and joy, the first 
ovations to the “liberating czar.” But here also the weak, womanish char- 
acter of the Slavonic race, did not belie itself; there vras no idea of passionate 
outbursts. The St. Petersburg descriptions of those momentous February 
days tell most characteristically of intoxicated bands of bearded cab-drivers 
and artisans, who reeled through the streets, humming as they went “Voly- 
ushka, Volyushka,” (literally, “beloved freedom”). Truly effective, how- 
ever, was the shout of rejoicing, with which the masses of the people received 
the emperor when he quitted the winter-palace, on the 19th of February, in 
order to be present at the reading of the emancipation-ukase in the Kazan 
church; and subsequently, the addresses sent to the emperor by the drivers 
and lower class of citizens in the two capitals, who had been freed from 
serfdom. 

Although this law had been published throughout the whole empire on 
the same day in all churches, and the peace-mediators ('miVoimi/e-PosredmW^ 
had at once proceeded to regulate the agricultural questions ; the first more 
important manifestations in the country did not occur until two months later, 
in the end of April, 1861. These were manifestations of dissatisfaction and 
disappointment, which appeared east of the Volga, and had the districts of 
Kazan and Nijni-Novgorod for their principal centre. In all probability they 
were revolutionary agitators from the higher and more cultivated classes who 
first scattered the seeds of discontent. The people were persuaded that the 
true emancipation-ukase of the czar had been craftily intercepted by the 
nobles and officials; that the will of the czar was to consign to the peasants, 
without compensation or hindrance, the land they had hitherto cultivated. 
These doctnnes fell on a soil aU the more ready, as the services yielded to the 
masters were m the eyes of the people of a purely personal nature, and were 
no equivalents for the lands conceded to the communities. “ We belong to 
the proprietors, but the common land belongs to us,” was the creed of the 
peasant; hence the feelmg was, that the abolition of personal servitude was 
synonymous with the establishment of free property. In the Kazan district, 
matters soon reached a pitch of open refusal to obedience; and when the mag- 
istrates mterfered, they amounted to attempts at resistance. Popular dis- 
content assumed at once a genuinely national stamp; it found a leader in a 
new Pugatchev, the peasant Anton Petrov, who personated the czar (who 
had fled from St. Petersburg, pursued by the boyars); and within a short 
time he hM gathered round him 10,000' men. After vam attempts to bring 
back the infatuated men by gentle means to obedience, military power was 
obliged to be employed. Soine battalions, led by Count Apraxin, marched 
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through the insurgent coimtry, and took the ringleader prisoner; and after 
Petrov had fallen into their hands, and had been immediately shot, order was 
again so completely established, that in May nothing further was thought of 
this episode. The peasants returned to their obedience, and ever 3 ?where the 
arrangements of the peace-arbitrator were complied with. Yet the idea of 
the perfect f^dom hoped for, was not yet wholly forgotten; the Volga 
districts remained for some time longer the scene of revolutionary experiments, 
which excited the people with the hope of a “ new freedom” stiU to be expected 
and held fast to the old idea of a gratuitous division of the soil. Under the 
title Zemhya i Volya (Land and Freedom), there appeared from time to time 
secretly published pamphlets, which endeavoured to give the agrarian question 
a revolutionary colouring, and which were numerously circulated, in the east- 
ern districts especially. These manifestations of a propaganda, secretly 
inflaming the public mind, we shall meet with again in other places, and under 
other forms. 

In general, the completion of the arrangement between peasant and lord 
was unexpectedly quick, and favourable in its course. Little as it can' be 
asserted, that the Russian peasant subsequently made a just use of his new- 
born liberty, or that agricultural progress exhibited any favourable influence 
from it; still it is evident, that the peasant population manifested in the 
arrangement good-will, a just insight into the state of affairs, and great 
tractableness; and that this matter was justly conceived and handled by those 
entrusted with it. The execution of the law of the 19th of February, 1861, 
was not placed in the hands of ordinary magistrates, but was consigned to 
officials, who were selected ad hoc from the number of landed proprietors, 
and were furnished with extensive authority. It was a happy idea, and orle 
of decided and lasting importance, that these peace mediators, or arbitrators, 
as they were called, were not reckoned m the service of the state, and were not 
fettered to the orders of the bureaucratic hierarchy. For the first time in 
Russia, men of the most different caUmg, and social position, stood side by 
side with equal right to jom hands for the execution of a patriotic work, 
which promised neither title, rank, nor advancement. Glenerals in com- 
mand, and mere lieutenants, councillors of the state, and simple titular coun- 
cillors, once the choice of their fellow-citizens and class-equals fell on them, 
demanded leave of absence from service, in order to undertake, according 
to the law, the demarcation between the estates of the nobles and the lands 
of the community within defimte districts, and to induce both parties to agree; 
it was only where this result could not be attained, that the strict orders of 
the regulations were enforced, and the co-operation of higher authority was 
appealed to^ 


ABOLITION OF COHPOEAL PUNISHMENT (1863 A.D.) 

The first reform that followed on the abolition of the law of serfdom, 
which had been an unsurmountable obstacle to any improvement and reform 
in the political organisation of the state, was the abolition of the cruel and 
shameful corporal punishments which were formerly allotted for crimes. 

In the beginning of the reign of Alexander _II attention had been directed 
to the fact that corporal punishmenfas a punitive measure did not accomplish 
the reformation amendment of the criminal, but only dishonoured the per- 
sonality of the man, lowered his feeling of honour and destroyed in him 
the sense of his manhood. 

The emperor began by diimnishing the number of offences amenable to 
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corporal punishment; the new position which had been given to the peasants 
by the abolition of serfdom, soon led to the almost total suppression of corporal 
punishment for them. 

On the 29th of April, 1863, an imperial iik^ followed, by which corporal 
punishment was entirely abolished as a punitive measure, determined by the 
sentence of the public tribunals.^ By this memorable ukase, which will 
ever remain a glorious monument in the legislation of Russia, were abolished 
by the will of the czar-liberator, the last traces of slavery in Russia; the 
ruiming of the gauntlet, the spur, the lash, the cat, the branding of the human 
body, all passed away mto eternal oblivion; the pimishment of the rod, to 
which persons belonging to the class not exempt from corporal punishment 
had hitherto been subjected, was replaced for them by arrest or confinement 
in prison, and was preserved only in two or three cases and then in the most 
moderate measure. 


EEFOHMS ENT THE COURTS OP JUSTTCB 

Almost simultaneously with the establishment of the provincial and 
/ territorial institutions, the emperor Alexander II recognised it as indispens- 
able for the welfare of his people, to reform the existing judiciary system and 
law proceedings, to render all his subjects equal before the legal authorities, 
and to afford them all the same protection of the tribunals and the law. 

Ancient Russian tribunals, as is well known, were far from being distin- 
guished either by their uprightness or the rapidity of their procedure. It is 
hardly necessary to remind readers that justice was administered in secret, 
behind closed doors, besides which not merely outsiders were refused admit- 
tance to the courts, but even the persons implicated and interested in the 
affair. Such chancery secrecy resulted in great lack of truth and justice in 
the tribunals. Taking advantage of the secrecy of the proceedings, the 
judges allowed themselves to commit every possible abuse: they extorted 
money from the suitors, behaved unfairly and against their own consciences, 
distorted facts and afterwards decided the affair m accordance with their own 
views and pleasure, that is,, as was most advantageous and convenient to 
them. ■ Another great defect in the ancient Russian tribunals was due to the 
fact that the entire procedure was carried on in them exclusively on paper, 
upon the foundation of notes alone; verbal explanations were not permitted 
in the tribunals. This complicated form of written procedure led to litiga- 
tions of incredible length; the most trivial lawsuit sometimes dragged on for 
years, requiring enormous expenditure and often in the end ruining the liti- 
gants. In a like manner, the accused, not infrequently innocent people, and 
onljr suspected of some crime or offence, had to languish for years in prison, 
awaiting the termination of their affairs before the courts. 

The emperor Alexander II was well aware of all these defects and imper- 
fections in the ancient courts of justice, and as a true friend of humanity 
could not remain indifferent to such an order of things. He therefore desired 
that there should be established in Russia a system of justice that would be 
“ speedy, righteous, merciful, and equitable.” The reign of truth and mercy 
in the tribunals could be attained only by a complete reorganisation of the 
ancient tribunals, in consequence of which, by command of the czar, new legal 
statute were ecanposed, and received the imperial confirmation towards the 
end of November, 1864. 

The_ enormous superiority of the new tribunals over the old ones was at 
<mce evident. The new courts, carrying on their business in public, punished 
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crimes without respect of persons; aE Russian subjects were recognised as 
equal before the law and the courts. The appearance of justice of the peace 
had a particular importance for the people newly liberated from the depend- 
ence of serfdom; they afforded the hitherto poor and almost defenceless 
lower claves a possibility of protecting themselves against every kind of 
offence, violence and oppression, and of claiming their legal rights almost 
without trouble or expense. 

THE POLISH INSUEEECTION OP 1863 

In spite of his ardent reformatory activity in the interior of the empire, 
the emperor Alexander II did not neglect foreign policy. Although, at the 
conclusion of the Crimean war, the emperor 
had recognised the necessity of a prolonged 
peace for Russia, and therefore continually en- 
deavoured to avoid becoming entangled in the 
affairs of nations, nevertheless in aU cases 
where the interests of Russia were affected, 
he firmly and calmly declared his requirements, 
and by means of peaceful persuasions main- 
tained the honour and interests of his country. 

The suppression of the Polish rebeUion of 
1863 is particularly remarkable in this respect: 

The amelioration of conditions in Poland had 
occupied Alexander II immediately after his 
accession to the throne, and he had at once 
eliminated inequalities of legislation between 
his Russian and Polish subjects: all that was 
granted to Russia was granted also to the 
kingdom of Poland. 

All these favours aroused a feeling of grati- 
tude in the more moderate and wiser portion 
of the population. But they were not received 
in the same spint by those Poles who dreamed 
of the re-establishment of the ancient Poland 
with its former frontiers, and of giving entire 
self-government to the kingdom by means of 
its separation from Russia, and the formation 
of a separate state. These persons looked ^ mi!stchi!b costomb 
with, hostility upon all the actions of the Rus- 
sian government and, with the design of entering into an open conflict with 
Russia, secretly began to incite the people of Poland to revolt. 

In January, 1863, a fresh insurrection burst forth in Poland. But the 
revolutionaries were unsuccessful, and the Russian troops defeated them at 
every point, taking 300 prisoners and a considerable number of guns. Being 
desirous of again trying mild measures, and in the hope of at last brmging-the 
Poles to reason, the emperor declared that pardon would be granted to aE 
who laid down their arms by the 13th of May, But the term allotted expired 
without good sense having triumphed. Then Count Birg was appointed 
viceroy in Warsaw, and Adjutant-General Muraviev, governor-general of the 
northwest border. Under the direction of these two men, the conflict took 
a more decided character and the suppression of the rebelEon was made effec- 
tive. 
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•. Meanwhile, when the insurrection was already almost put down by the 
Russiaju troops, three ^at w^tem European powers — England, France 
and, Austria — expres^ their sympathy with the Polish movement and at 
the same time gave the Poles hopes of assistance. Having concerted together, 
and being besiues supported by Turkey, these powers simultaneously sent the 
Russian government threatening exactions for concessions to Poland. Nat- 
urally, these pretensions on the part of the powers were offensive to Russmn 
national honour. A feelmg of profound indignation and wounded dignity 
took possession of the Russian nation, and readiness was expressed to sacri- 
fice everything to the defence of the fatherland. Prince A. M. Gortchakov 
showed himseff a worthy champion of Alexander 11 in the resistance shown 
to the European powem. 

Meeting with such decided opposition to their interference, the powers 
became convinced that the entire Russian nation stood behind the czar, and 
they were obliged to withdraw their exactions. The final suppression of the 
Polish insurrection became thenceforth a matter of internal policy. Com- 
plete tranquillity was restored in Poland in the year 1864. 

, FoUowmg on these events a series of measures was undertaken tending 
tx) 4;he gradual union of the kingdom of Poland with the Russian empire. The 
most teneficial of all these measures was the ukase of the 2nd of March, 
1864, for the reorganisation of the peasantry in the kingdom of Poland. 

Strictly speakmg, the law of serfdom had been abolished in Poland as- 
early as the beginning of the nineteenth century, but the freedom the pea- 
sant had then received was no better than servitude; they were individually 
free, but had no share m the possession of land. By virtue of the ukase of 
the 2nd of March, 1864, the land of which the peasants had the use became 
their property, and the compensation to the landowners was defrayed by the 
state. 

Upon this important measure followed a seiies of other measures, con- 
tributing to the development of the general welfare of Poland; and finally in 
1869 it was declared by the imperial will that measures should be taken for 
the complete union of the kingdom of Poland with the other parts of the 
empire, by which the definitive pacification of Poland was completed. 


THE SUBJECTION OP THE CAUCASUS (1864 A.D.) 

The subjection of the Caucasus took place in the year after the suppres^ 
sion of the Polish insurrection. 

Of all the nations that populated the Caucasus, only the Georgians and 
Armenians had succeeded, some centuries before the birth of Christ, in estab- 
lishing independent kingdoms. But being surrounded by powerful and war- 
hke mountaineers and bounded on the south by the domimons of Persia and 
Turkey, the kingdoms of Georgia and Armenia had gradually fallen into decay, 
and therefore Georgia itself turned to Russia, as professmg the same religion, 
with the request to be received into the empire. Yiel&ig to the urgent 
request of the unfortunate country, the emperor Paul I, who was then reign- 
ing in Russia, annexed Georgia in 1800 a.d. 

. After the annexation of Georgia to Russia, the mountain people maxlft 
their appearance from the north imd south amongst Russian possessions, but 
by continuing their previous plundering and incursions into Russian terri- 
tory, they hindered relations between the Caucasus and the empire. Thus, 
in order to secure the tranquil possession of Georgia nothing remained but to 
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subject to Russian domination those wild tribes of the Mohammedan faith 
which lived 'in the mountains separating Russia from the Caucasus. There- 
fore during the first years of the nineteenth century there commenced an 
almost continuously persistent and truly heroic stru^le of the Russian army 
against the Cauc^ian tribes, which was prolonged for more than sixty years 
until that definitive subjection of the Caucasus which took place during the 
reign of Alexander II. 


The Taking of Schamyl 

The struggle against the Caucasian mountaineers was rendered peculiarly 
difficult at that time by the appearance of Schamyl as their leader, uniting as 
he did all the qualities of a brave and experienced soldier to his spiritual call- 
ing. The possessor of an iron will and an astonishing skill in rulmg over the 
wfid mountain tribes, Schamyl converted them mto an organ of war which he 
directed against the Russians. Added to this he fortified the almost impr^- 
nable mountains, constructed excellent fortresses and established powder- 
works, foundries, etc. Seeing aU this the Russians began to carry on a regular 
warfare against the mountaineers. The commander-m-ehief in the Caucasus, 
who also exercised the functions of Caucasian viceroy, was Adjutant-general 
Prince Bariatmski, with whose nomination the war took a decisive turn. 

Prince Bariatmski directed his efforts first of all against the eastern group 
of the Caucasian mountains. The general aggressive movement of the Rus- 
sian army, which was accomplished after mature reflection, soon placed 
Schamyl in an embarrassing position which put an end to the fascination he 
had exercised over the mountaineers, who had hitherto been blindly devoted 
to him. One tribe after another fell away from Schamyl and declared its sub- 
mission to Russia. Defeated and pressed on every side, Schamyl fled to 
Daghestan, the extreme eastern province of the Caucasus, on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea and took refuge with his family and a little band of adherents 
in the village of Gunib situated on the heights of an inaccessible mountain, 
where he decided to defend himself to the last. Meanwhile, the Russian 
troops, which had indefatigably pursued Schamyl, finally besieged him at 
Gunib and surrounded the village itself with a thick chain of soldiers. Upon 
the proposal of the commander-in-chief to put an end to the useless defence, 
and to spare the village the horrors of an assault, Schamyl, hitherto deemed 
invincible, saw his hopeless position, left his refuge, and surrendered himself 
as prisoner on the 6th of September, 1859, throwing himself upon the mercy of 
the czar. The takmg of Schamyl produced an impression of astonishment on 
all the mountain tribes: the whole Caucasus trembled with dnire for peace. 
After the taking of Gunib, and the captivity of Schamyl the^whole eastern 
portion of the Caucasus submitted to the Russian dommation. 

After this all the efforts of the Russian troops Were immediately durected 
towards the western Caucasus, adjoming the eastern shore of the Black Sea; 
but the definitive subjection of this part of the Caucasus required yet four 
years of uninterrupted and unrelaxed conflicts. Meanwhile, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1863, Field-marshal Prince Bariatmski was on account of 
impaired health replaced by a new Caucasian viceroy in the person of the 
emperor’s youngest brother, the grand duke Michael Nikolaivitch, after which 
the aggressive movements of the Russian troops proceeded with such rapid- 
ity, that the entire conquest of the western portion of the Caucasus was accom- 
phshed in the spring of the year 1864 Thus ended the costly and bloody 
Caucasian war, and since then all the Caucasus has belonged to Russia, 
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’ WAES WITH KHOKAND AND BOKHaEA 

f 

Following on the subjection of the Caucasus, Russia began to settle 
accounts with three small neighbouring Mohammedan khanates, those of 
Khokand, Bokhara, and ERiva. These khanates were situated amidst the 
arid, sandy steppes of central Asia and were populated by half savage robber 
trites who continually made audacious incursions upon Russian central Asian 
frontier possessions, attacking Russian mercantile caravans, and plundering 
the merchants, either killing or carrying them into captivity and selling them 
as slaves. All this greatly hindered Russian trade with Asia, it destroyed 
the tranquillity of Russian fronti<»r possessions and therefore had long been 
a source of preoccupation and disquietude on the part of the Russian gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore, in 1864, two small detachments of Russian troops, under the 
command of Colonel Tchernaiev and General Verevkine, were despatched 
from two sides for the punishment of the hostile tribes and the preservation 
of the Russian eastern ‘frontier from their plundering incursions. Colonel 
Tchernaiev, by storm, took the Khokand fortress of Auhet, while General 
Verevkine seized the Khokand town of Turkestan. In the following 
year, 1865, General Tchernaiev took by assault one of the most important 
towns of the Khokand khanate — Tashkend — after which the khan of Kho- 
kand ceased hostihties and declared his submission to the Rmsian czar. 

Then, however, one of the khanates neighbouring upon that of Khokand 
— Bokhara, — began to disturb peace on the Russian frontiers and it became 
necessary to quiet it. A detachment of Russian troons under the command 
of General Romanovski was sent against Bokhara. 

The war with Bokhara was as successful as that with Khokand. In the 
year 1866 the chief forces of the emir of Bokhara were utterly defeated and 
the Russians took some towns and fortresses. But it was only after the 
Russian troops had taken the ancient, famous, and wealthy town of Samar- 
kand, that the emir finally submitted, being bound by a special treaty to 
allow the Russian merchants entire liberty to trade in the Bokharan posses- 
sions, and to abolish slavery throughout his dominions. This greatly raised 
the prestige of the czar in Asia. 

The newly conquered territories in central Asia (in KKokand and Bok- 
hara) were joined to the Russian possessions, and from them was formed (in 
1867) the special government general of Turkestan, with Tashkend for its 
chief town.<* 


A GLANCE AT THE PAST HISTORY OP BOKHARA 

d 

It may be of interest to recall in a few words the past history of the 
somewhat important territory thus acquired by Russia. We have already 
become acquainted with Bokhara in ancient history under the name of 
Sogdiana; afterwards in Persian history it appears as Transoxania, or by the 
^abie name of Mawarra an-nahr. The country was conquered by the Arabs 
in the early part of the eighth century, and towards the end of the ninth it 
was conquered by Ismail, the founder of the Samanids dynasty, who became 
emir of Bokhara and Kliarezm (Khiva) in 893. Towards the end of the 
eleventh century the celebrated Seljuk sultan Malik Shah conquered the 
country beyond the Oxus, and in 1216 it came for a short time under the 
|M)wer of &e Ehare£!mian prince, Muhammed Kutbuddm. In about 1220 
the land was subdued by Jenghiz Khan and incorporated into the khanate of 
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Jagatai. Bokhara remained under the successors of Jenghiz until the whole 
country was overrun and conquered by Timur (Tamerlane), who selected 
Samarkand as his capital and raised it to a high stage of prosperity. The 
descendants of Timur ruled in the country until about the year 1500, when 
they were overthrown by the Usbeg Tatars under Muhammed Shaibani, a 
descendant of Shaiban, the fifth son of Juji. Muhammed ruled over lYans- 
oxania, Ferghana, Khwarizm and Hissar, but in 1510 he was defeated and 
killed by Shah Ismail, the founder of the Persian dynasty^ of Sufi. 

The Shaibani dynasty ruled for nearly a century when it was replaced by 
the dynasty of Astrakhan, a house related to the Shaibanis by marriage. 
Under two rulers of this family — Iman Kuli Khan and Subhankuli Khan — 
Bokhara recovered somewhat of its former glory, and Subhankuli ruled over 
Khiva also for a time. In 1740 Bokhara had been so reduced under weak 
rulers that it offered its submission to Nadir Shah of Persia, and after his 
death the Astrakhan dynasty was overthrown by the house of Mangit (1784), 
which is the dynasty at present ruling in the country. Under the firk sov- 
ereign of this family, Mir Maasum, Bokhara enjoyed a certain degree of pros- 
perity, although the ruler was a cruel tyrant and a bigoted ascetic. He led 
a curious life of pretended piety, living in filth and misery although sur- 
rounded by wealth. He conquered and almost exterminated the city of 
Merv and invaded and devastated Khorassan. At his death in 1802 he was 
succeeded by his son Said, a weak ruler who lived until 1826. He was suc- 
ceeded by one of the worst tyrants who ever occupied a throne — the emir 
NasruUah Bahuder; he was cruel, lustful, treacherous, hypocritical, ungrate- 
ful to friends, whom he rewarded for service by putting them to death — in 
short, he appears to have had all the vices it is possible for a human being to 
have. It was during his reign that England and Russia tried to acquire 
influence in Bokhara. Two English envoys, Colonel Stoddart and Captain 
ConoUy, were executed in 1842 after several years’ imprisonment in a loath- 
some dungeon. The Russian envoy did mdeed come away alive from the 
court of the tyrant but he succeeded in gaining no concessions for his coun- 
try. NasruUah died in 1860, his last act being to have his wife kiUed and 
her head brought to his bedside. He was succeeded by his son Mozaffer-eddm, 
during whose reign the Russian conquest took place.® 

THE CONQUEST OP KHIVA (1873 A.O.) 

After Khokand and Bokhara came the turn of Khiva. In the early spring 
of 1873 three detachments of Russian troops marched on Khiva from different 
sides imder the command of the governor-general of Turkestan, Adjutant- 
general V. P. von Kaufmann. Incredible privations and dfficulties had to 
be borne and overcome by the Russian troops during this march across the 
steppes. First they endured frosts and snowstorms, and then under the 
sun’s burning rays they courageously accomplished in the space of one month 
a thousand versts march across a desert, and finally reached the borders of 
the khanate of i^iva in the beginning of May. ' In three weeks’ time the 
entire khanate was subjugated; some of the towns were taken after a com- 
bat, others surrendered without resistance, and on the 10th of June the capital 
of the khanate — l^iva — feU. The Russian troops entered the town in 
triumph, covered with fresh glory. 

After the taking of Khiva by the Russians, the khan of Khiva fled to the 
steppes, but he afterwards returned and declared his submission, in conse- 
quence of which he was reinstated on his throne. But in spite of this a por- 
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tion of the Khivan possessions fell to Russia. Besides this, the khan had to 
acknowledge a partial dependence upon Russia, he was obliged to reimburse 
her by a considerable sum of money for the expenses incurred in the cam- 
paign, and to aEow the Russian merchants to trade freely in his dominions; 
he was pledged to discountenance plundering, to set at liberty all prisonera 
and slaves, and to abolish throughout his possessions forever aU traffic in 
slaves. Thus, through the medium of the Czar Liberator, freedom was brought 
into central Asia — the land of slavery and of arbitrary rule. The complete 
pacification of a great country was accomplished. 


THE KUSSO-TURKISH WAR (1877-1878 A.D.) 

Besides the ware already enumerated, Russia had, under the reign of the 
Czar Liberator, to carry on another war, which entailed innumerable sacrifices. 

In the summer of 1875, the Slavonians of the two Turkish dependencies 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, inhabited by Servian races, rose against their 
oppressors, the Turks, and decided to take up arms in defence of their faith, 
freedom, and property, and the honour of their wives and daughters, and to 
endeavour to obtain -equal rights with the Mussulman subjects of Turkey. 

In the summer of 1876 the neighbouring Slavonian principahties of Mon- 
tenegro and Servia came to the aid of the Bosnians and Herzegovinians, and - 
declared war against Turkey. The Montenegrins were under the leadership 
of their Prince Nicholas, and the Servian troops under the command of the 
Russian General Tchemaiev, the hero of Tashkend, who volunteered his 
services to the Slavonian^. 

Although Montenegro, which was smaU in the number of its sons, but 
mighty by their bravery and their love of freedom, had more than once 
defeated the Turkish army, Servia with her few troops could not stand against 
the Turkish troops, which definitively overcame the Servian forces and were 
about to invade the frontiers of Servia. Russia, however, did not aUow this 
invasion to take place, and in October, 1876, the emperor Alexander II 
required from the Turkish sultan the immediate cessation of further hos- 
tilities against the Servians, and in order to support these demands he or- 
dered that a portion of the Russian army should be placed on a war footing. 
The decisive action of the czar towards the Turkish government at once 
stopped the invasion of the Turkish hordes into Servia, and a two months’ 
armistice was concluded between Servia and Turkey. 

But in spite of this, the Turks contmued their cruelties amongst the 
Christians of the Balkans; defenceless Bulgaria in particular suffered from 
the fury of the Turks. They traversed the country with fire and sword, striv- 
ing to stifle the movement taking place there by the savage slaughter of 
thousands of the inhabitants, without distinction of sex or age. 

For a long while Russia endeavoured to avert the situation, without hav- 
ing recourse to arms, in order — as Alexander II expressed it — “to avoid 
diedding the precious blood of the sons of Russia.” But aU his efforts were 
unsuccessful, all means of arbitration were exhausted and also the patience 
of that most peace-loving of monarchs, the emperor Alexander II. He found 
himself obliged to declare war against Turkey and to advance his troops 
towards the Turkish frontier. On the 19th of April, 1877, the emperor joined 
his army at Kishinev, where it had been commanded to assemble, and on the 
24th of the same month, after public prayers, he informed the troops of their 
approaching entry upon the frontiers of Turkey. Thus commenced the Russo- - 
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Turkish war, which was carried on simultaneously in two parts of the world 
— in Europe and in Asia. 

The commander-in-chief of the Russian troops upon the Asiatic theatre of 
the war was the grand-duke Michael Nikolamtch, governor of the Caucasus. 
A few days after the issue of the manifesto declaring war, the Russian troops 
had occupied the Turkish fortress of Bajazet without a struggle (April 30th), 
and had proceeded to besiege the first class fortress of Kars, justly regarded 
as one of the chief points of support of the Turkish army in Asia Minor, after 
which at the beginning of May they took by assault another sufficiently impor- 
tant Turkish fortress — that of Ardahan. 

As to the Danubian army, of which the grand-duke Nicholas Nikolaivitch 
was appointed commander-in-chief, on the very day of the declaration of war 
it entered into the principality of Roumania, which was subject to Turkey, 
and directed its march towards the Danube. At the passage of the Danubie, 
the problem consisted in diverting the attention of the Turks from the spot 
where the chief forces of the Russian army were to cross. Th is was accom- 
plished with entire success; complete secrecy was maintained, and during 
the night between the 26th and 27 ih of June the Russian troops crossed the 
Danube with the assistance of pontoons and rafts, at a point wWe the Turks 
least expected it, namely from Zimmtzi (between the fortresses of Rustchuk 
and Nikopol) to Sistova; the Russian losses in this great undertaking did not 
exceed 1,000 men fallen from the ranks. Having thus crossed the Danube and 
disembarked on the enemy’s shores, the Russian troops, without giving their 
adversaries time to recover, began to move into the heart of Bulgaria, and 
took town after town and fortress after fortress from the Turks. 

But in Asia as well as in Europe the first brilliant successes of the Rus- 
sians were followed by some serious reverses, which like the victories were 
first manifested upon the Asiatic seat of the war. The most serious rfeverse 
of the Russians in Asia was the unsuccessful attack (June 25th) upon the 
Turkish stronghold near Zeven, after which the Russian troops were obliged 
to raise for a time even the siege of Kars, and to retire within their own fron- 
tiers. But the temporary reverses of the Russian troops on the European 
theatre of the war were far more important. The most serious reverse during 
the entire period of the Eastern war was the attack of the Russian troops 
upon Plevna. Plevna was an insignificant Bulgarian town. The Russian troops 
hoped easily to overcome it, and on the 20th of July a small detachment of 
them attacked Plevna. But it turned out that the Turks had already man- 
aged to concentrate considerable forces within the httle town, under the com- 
mand of the best of their leaders, the gifted and resolute Osman-Pasha, added 
to which the most talented European engineers had constructed round Plevna, 
in the space of a few days, a network of fortifications, rendering Plevna an 
impregnable position. In consequence of this the first attack of the Russian 
troops on Plevna was repulsed by the Turks; the losses of the Russians 
amounted 'to three thousand killed. 

Ten days later (on the 30th of July) the Russian troops made a second 
attack against Plevna. But this time again the attack resulted in a like 
defeat; the enemy’s forces, which far exceeded those of the Russians, repelled 
all the assaults of the Russian troops, added to which this second attack on 
Plevna cost the Russians 7,500 men. Following upon this, with the arrival 
of fresh reinforcements for the army encamped before Plevna, a third and 
final heroic effort was made to take this fortified position by storm. The 
chief part in the attack was taken by the brave youn^ general Skobelev and 
his detachment. But in spite of his brilliant action, in spite of the heroism 
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‘and self-sacrifice displayed by his soldiers, this assault also was unsuccessful. 
On the 12th of September, Skobelev repulsed five furious attacks by the whole 
mass of Turks, but not receiving assistance, he was obliged to retreat This 
last reverse cost the Russians as many as 3,000 killea and nearly 10,000 
wounded. But following on these reverses came a rapidly successive series 
of victories of the Russian troops over the Turkish, both in Asia and in 
Europe. 

The crowning success of the Russian troops in Asia was the fall on the 
18th of November of the terrible stronghold of Kars, which was taken by 
General Loris-Melikov, after a heroic assault by night. All Europe recog- 
nised the taking of Kars as one of the greatest and most difficult of military 
exploits ever achieved. At the same time, on the European theatre of the 
war, on the southern slope of the Balkans a great Turkish body of troops was 
concentrated under the command of the talented leader Suleiman Pasha, with 
the object of retaking at any cost the Shipka pass, which was occupied by a 
small Russian detachment. During the space of seven days (from the 21st 
to the 28th of August) the Turks endeavoured to wrest from the Ru^ians the 
Shipka pass, and a series of furious attacks was made with this object. On 
the first two days a handful of heroes, who defended the heights of Shipka, 
repulsed all the desperate efforts of Suleiman Pasha’s entire army! The echo 
of the incessant artillery fire became one endless roll of thunder. The Rus- 
sian ranks dwindled and were exhausted from wounds and fatigue. It was 
at that time that the Russian gunners, under the command of General Radet- 
zki came to their assistance, and by the 24th of August fresh reinforcements 
arrived. The Turks’ insane attacks still contmued during the 25th, 26th 
and 27th, but on the evening of the 27th of August all was suddenly quiet; 
the Turks had become convinced that they could not overcome the steadfast- 
ness and bravery of tho Russian troops defendmg the Shipka pass, and had 
retired. 

Mqanwhile, after the third attempt on Plevna, it was decided not to renew 
any more such dearly bought attacks, but to limit operations to encircling 
the Turkish positions in order to cut off communication between Plevna and 
tile surrounding places, and thus to starve the Turks into surrender. 

- At the end of October General Gurko’s division, amongst which were the 
guards, took Gorni Dubinak, Teliseh and a series of other Turkish strong- 
holds, situated to the southwest of Plevna and protecting the Sophia road, 

, along which reinforcements and stores had hitherto been brought into Plevna, 
and thus to cut off entirely all communications between that town and the 
outside. After less than a month’s time all the provisions that the Turks 
had in Plevna were definitively exhausted. On the morning of the 10th of 
December, Osman Pasha, being desirous of penetrating through the Russian 
lines to the Danube, made a violent attempt to get out of Plevna. He cut 
his way through, but after some hours of desperate fighting — during which 
he was wounded in the leg — he was thrown back and compelled to surrender, 
with all his army to the number of more than 40,000 men. This heated action 
cost the Russians 600 men killed, and double that amount wounded. 

Taking deeply to heart the successes of his valiant army and the holy 
work for which it was fighting, the emperor Alexander 11 had at the end of 
May, 1877, at the very commencement, that is, of the war, arrived in Bul- 
garia, and in spite of the weak state of his health had remained all the while 
amongst the acting army of the Danube, sharing all reverses and privations 
of military life on the march. 

‘ “ I go as a brother of mercy,” said the czar when he set off for the active 
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army. And actually, leaving to others all the martial glory of victory over 
the enemy, the emperor concentrated his attention upon the sick and wounded 
soldiers to whom he showed himself not a brother, but a very father of 
mercy. Zealously visiting the sick and wounded soldiers in the hospitals 
and ambulances, the emperor showed them heartfelt S3mipathy, comforted, 
encouraged, and sustained the sufferers, listened to their tales with fatherly 
love, and with his own hand rewarded those who had distinguished them- 
selves by their services in battle. 

The wounded and their families were the object of the emperor Alexander’s 
unwearied care. He was rejoiced when the provisions sent out for the use of 
the wounded by the empr^s Mane Alexandrovna arrived from St. Peters- 
burg. Alexander unfailingly distributed them himself, carefully inquiring of 
each soldier what he wanted, what he liked, and strove to satisfy each suf- 
ferer : to the musicians he gave accordions, to the readers books, to the smokera 
tobacco pouches, to the non-smokers tea, dainties, etc. Both soldiers and 
ofiBcers were as pleased as children at receiving presents from the hand of the 
royal “ brother of mercy,” and listening to his cordial, gracious words. The 
soldiers’ love for the emperor, their joy and rapture at seeing him acted like 
living water on the wounded; everyone that could move strove to rise, to 
stand up, to take courage; they stretched out their hands to the czar, kissed 
his raiment and blessed his name. It was only after the fall of Plevna when 
the war clearly inclined to the advantage of the Russians, and further success 
was entirely secured that the emperor, bidding farewell to his troops, left 
the active army and in the beginning of December, 1877, returned to Russia 

Immediately after the taking of Plevna it was decided that, without losing 
time, the Balkans should be crossed. Meanwhile a severe winter had already 
set in and the Turks did not even admit the possibility of the Russian troops 
crossing the Balkans at such a time. But here again all the valour of the 
Russian army was displayed To take a whole army across the Balkans in 
winter was a work of the very greatest difficulty and danger; but to cross 
the Trievna pass had never yet been attempted by any army in the world. 
Strictly speaking, the chief part of the Russian army crossed the Balkans at 
two other points, but it was part of the Russian strategy to carry an insigni- 
ficant portion of the troops across by the Trievna pass in order that the 
attention of the Turks should be diverted from the chief army, and the pass- 
age of the latter thus be facilitated. The accomplishment of this terribly diffi- 
cult and almost impossible feat was entrusted to General Kartzov’s division. 
On the night between the 3rd and 4th of January the division moved on 
its road. After having reached by incredible efforts the very summit of 
the pass, where a short time was spent, on the 7th of January General 
Kartzov’s division stormed the Turkish redoubt, forced their way into it and 
drove out the Turks. After this the Russians hM to descend to the so-called 
Valley of Roses on the southern slope of the Balkans, which was even much 
steeper than the northern. As soon as the Russians had come down from 
Trievna, the Turks abandoned their positions at the feet of the Great Balkans, 
and General Kartzov’s division entered into communication on one side 
with General Gurko’s division, and on the other with the Shipka division of 
General RadetzkL 

After descending the Balkans to the Valley of Roses, General Radetzki, 
together with General Skobelev, who had come to his assistance after the fall 
of Plevna, attacked on the 9th of January an army of 40,000 Turks at 
Kezanlik, who after a stubborn resistance were defeated and taken prisoners 
After having devastated and scattered the Turkish army of Shipka and 
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accomplished the feat unexampled in history of the passage of the Balkans, 
the Eu®ian army continued its victorious advance; Adrianople, the second 
capital of the Turkish empire, was taken without a struggle and the troops 
drew n^r to Constantinople itself. Then, on the 3rd of March, 1878, at 
a little place called San SMano, at ten versts from Constantinople, Turkey 
signed the conditions of peace offered her by Russia. 

Meanwhile the great European powers required that three conditions of 

E eace should be submitted to their consideration, and thus the treaty of Sac 
tefano showed itself to be only a preliminary one; the great European 
powers ratified it only after considerable changes. These altered conditions 
of peace were signed in 1878 by the plenipotentiaries of all ,the great powers 
at the Congress of Berlin; after which on the 8th of February, 1879, a final 
teaty of peace, based on these same conditions, was signed at Constantinople 
between Russia and Turkey. 

The emperor Alexander might certainly with full right have insisted on 
the ratification of the treaty of peace of San Stefano without any alterations; 
but then Russia would have incurred a fresh war with Europe, while the 
emperor deeply felt the necessity of peace. It was time to give the Russian 
people rest after they had made such sacrifices in the struggle for their Sla- 
vonian brethren' Pitying his people, the emperor decided — however pain- 
ful it might be to him — not to insist on all that had been gained at the price 
of Russian blood and confirmed by the treaty of San Stefano with Turkey, 
but consented in Berlin to great concessions which did not, however, in any 
way interfere with the liberation of the Christian population of Turkey. 

By the treaties of San Stefano and Berlin, that part of Bessarabia was 
returned to Russia which, by the Peace of Paris in 1856, had been ceded to 
her by Turkey after the Crimean campaign. Thanks to this, Russia again 
reached the mouths of the river Danube; in Asia she acquired a portion of 
the Turkish possessions, with the port of Batum and the fortress of Kars, 
which guaranteed her security and future development. Finally, in com- 
pensating for the military expenditure incurred by Russia, Turkey was bound 
to pay her an indemnity of 300 million nibles. 

Thus terminated the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 — that decisive 
struggle for the liberation of the Slavonians of the Balkan peninsula, and 
although in consequence of the interference of Europe Russia was far from 
attaining what she had a right to expect after the enormous sacrifices she had 
made, and the glorious victcries she had gained, nevertheless the great and 
sacred object of the warwas attained; on the memorable day of the emancipa- 
tion of the peasants in Russia, also the Slavonian nations of the Balkan pen- 
insula were liberated, by the help of Russia and her great monarch, from the 
Turkish yoke which had oppressed them for ages. To the emperor Alex- 
ander II, who gave freedom to many millions of his own subjects, was allotted 
also the glorious r6ie of liberator of the Balkan Christians, by whom he was 
a second time named the Czar Liberator! 


SPEEAO OF EDUCATION AND CIVILISATION 

The new order of things established in Russia, thanks to the great reforms 
of Emperor Alexander II, called forth a particular want of educated, enlight- 
ened men. They were necessary to the wise interpretation and execution of 
the luminous ideas of the czar-liberator. 

Recognising that the spread of education amongst the people is an indis- 
pensable condition oi its prosperity, the emperor Alexander II, who had 
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become convinced by a personal survey of Russia, that one of the chief obsta- 
cles to her progress lay in the ignorance of the people, wished to ^ive to 
bis subjects the means for the highest degree of enlightenment. This solicitude 
was expressed in a radical reform of all the educational establishments of the 
empire, beginning with the university and finishing with the national schools 
Properly speaking, it may be asserted that the primary national schools and 
village schools were created during the reign of Alexander II, for until his 
reign the primary education of the people 
was in a sad condition, and amongst them 
an almost total ignorance prevailed. 

His legislation for the education of the 
masses should justly be numbered amongst 
the most important works of the Czar 
Liberator- But many were the other reforms 
accomplished by him that also had a great 
and benefieemt signification for the Russian 
people. Ettxing the reign of the emperor 
Alexander 11 the country which had until 
theix but few means of intercommunication, 
became covered with a network of rail- 
ways. Ill conjunction with the extraordi- 
narily rapid development of railway com- 
munication, the postal service was perfected, 
the telegpaph made its appearance, while 
commerce aad trade acquired wide develop- 
ment. Finally, essential changes and im- 
provements were introduced into the finan- 
cial admin istiation of the empire, the pohce 
was reorganised and certain modifications 
were granted to the press, in consequence 
of which there was a powerful awa&ning 
in the intellectual life of the people. 

THE OJlATH OF ALEXANDER 11 

In studying the wars which took place 
during the reign of Alexander II, it is im- 
possible not to remark that they were all 
entered upon and earned on, not under the 
influence of ambition, not with the thirst 

fox conquest, but exclusively out of a feeling of humanity, in order to pre- 
serve those living on the frontiers of the Russian empire from the plunder- 
mg incursions of half savage Asiatic tribes (as was the case in the subjection 
of the Caucasus, of Khokand, Bokhara, and Khiva), or for the deliverance 
of the oppressed coreligionists of Russia (as, for example, the deliverance of 
the Slavoaians of the Balkans). 

The empesror Alexander II was actively solicitous for the welfare of his 
subjects diuiiig the twenty-six years of his glorious reign, never losing sight 
of the exaltation of the country and the consolidation of the prosperity of 
the nation. IBut in spite of the indefatigable labours and fatherly care of the 
emperor Alexander II, in spite of the enormous services he rendered to the 
country, of his boundless goodness of heart, his great clemency and unusual 
humanity — amongst the Russian people were to be found those who had 
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inore than once laied by violence to shake the existing state and social orga- 
nisation of Russia and who did not stop at any crime for the attainment of 
their ends. Their boundless audacity finally reached the last limits, and 
they dared more than once to make attempts on the life of the Czar-Liberator. 
. On the 2nd of March, 1880, the 25th year of the reign of the emperor 
Alexander II was accomplished, and this memorable day was celebrated with 
heartfelt enthusiasm in both capitals and throughout the whole Russian 
Empire. But amongst the millions of joyous Russian hearts, for one man 
alone in Russia the festivity was not a festivity. That man was the czar 
himself, the creator of the happiness of many millions of Russians and the 
cause of the rejoicings. The emperor did not doubt the sincere affection of 
the people towards him; he knew and felt that Russia loved her czar with 
all her soul; but at the same time he knew and felt, that in spite of all the 
glory_ of his reign, in spite of the great measures he had accomplished, the 
Russian land bore a handful of malcontents, whose designs it was beyond 
the power of anyone to arrest. 

The fatal 13th of March, 1881, came. About one o’clock in the afternoon 
the emperor drove in a carriage from the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg, 
accompanied by his usual escort, to the Michael riding school to assist at a 
grand military parade, appointed to take place that day. Coming out of 
the riding school at the end of the parade, at about a quarter to three, and 
learning that the grand duke Michael Nikolaiviteh, who was present at the 
parade intended to visit the grand duchess Catherine Mikhailovna at the 
Mikhailovski palace, the emperor proposed to his brother that they should 
go together. After spending about half an hour at the Mikhailovski palace 
the emperor came out alone, without the grand duke and told the coachman 
to “ drive home by the same way.” The carriage set off along the Catherine 
canal, in the direction of the Theatre bridge.^ 

At three o’clock in the afternoon, at a distance of about 350 feet from 
the corner of the Engineer street, the emperor’s carriage as it drove along the 
side of the canal, past the garden of the Mikhailovski palace, came alongside 
a young man at the foot-path of the canal, he afterwards turned out to be 
the citizen Nicholas Ivanovitch Rissakov. When be came on a line with the 
imperial carriage, Rissakov turned Ms face towards it, and before the escort 
could notice anything, quickly threw beneath the feet of the horses harnessed 
to the carriage something white like snow, which afterwards turned out to be 
an explosive instrument wrapped up in a handkerchief. At the same instant 
a deafening crash, like a salvo of artillery, resounded; two Cossacks riding 
behind the czar’s equipage fell from their horses wounded, and a fourteen 
year old peasant boy, mortally wounded, lay groaning on the pavement; a 
thick cloud of snow and splinters filled the air. The emperor’s carriage 
appeared much damaged by the explosion, all the four windows and the little 
glass behind were broken, the frame of the door was splintered at the side 
and back, the side of the carriage was broken and the bottom seriously 
injured. When he had thrown the explosive instrument under the carriage, 
Rissakov began to run off in the direction of the Nevski Prospect, but at a 
few yards from the spot where the explosion had taken place, he slipped, 
fell, and was seized by some soldiers who came up The emperor himself 
was entirely uninjured. He ordered the coachman to stop the horses, opened 
the left door, got out of the carriage, and went to the spot where Kssakov 
was already surrounded by a crowd of people. 

Then, when the emperor, desiring to examine the spot where the explosion 
had taken place, had left Rissakov, and had made a few steps along the path- 
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way of the canal, another man — who turned out to be a Pole named Grine- 
vetzki — waiting till the emperor was at a distance of two yards from him, 
raised his arms and threw something on the footpath at the very feet of the 
emperor. At the same moment, not more than four or five minutes after 
the first explosion, another deafening explosion was heard, after which a 
mass of smoke, snow and scraps of clothing enveloped everything for some 
moments. When the column of smoke dispersed, to the stricken gaze of the 
spectators a truly awful sight was presented: about twenty men more or 
less severely wounded by the two explosions lay on the pavement, and 
amongst them was the emperor. Leaning his back against the raiUng of the 
canal, without his cap or riding cloak, half sitting on the footpath, was the 
monarch; he was covered with blood and breathing with difficulty; the bare 
legs of the august martyr were both broken, the blood flowed copiously from 
them, and his, face was covered with blood. The cap and cloak that had 
fallen from the emperor’s head and shoulders, and of which there remained 
but blood-stained and burnt fragments, lay beside him. 

At the sight of such an unexpected, such an incredible disaster, not only 
the uninjured, but also the sufferers from the explosion rushed to the emperor’s 
help. Raising the wounded emperor, who was already losing consciousness, 
the persons who surrounded him, with the grand duke Michael, who had 
arrived on the spot, carried him to the sledge of Colonel Dvorginski, who had 
been following the emperor’s equipage Leaning over the emperor’s shoulder, 
the grand duke inquired if he heard, to which the emperor replied, “ I hear,” 
and then in answer to the question of how he felt the emperor said: “ Quicker 
... to the palace,” and then as if answering the proposal to take him to 
the nearest house to get help, the emperor said, “ Take me to the palace to 
die . . . there.” These were the last words of the dying monarch, heard 
by an eye-witness of the awful crime of the 13th of March. After this the 
emperor was placed in Colonel Dvorginzki’s sledge and transported to the 
Wmter Palace. When the palace was reached the emperor was already 
unconscious, and at 25 minutes of 4 o’clock Alexander II was no more. 

The emperor Alexander II was great not only as the czar of a nation of 
many millions, but by a hfe devoted to the welfare of his subjects; he was 
great as the incarnation of goodness, love and clemency. The autocratic 
monarch of one of the vastest empires of the world, this czar was governed 
in all his actions by the dictates of his loving heart. Showing himself a great 
example of self-sacrificing human love, he lived only in order to exalt the 
land of Russia, to alleviate the necessities and consolidate the welfare of his 
people.<^ 



CHAPTER XIII 

REACTION, EXPANSION, AND THE WAR WITH JAPAN 

[1881-1904 A.D] 

In the history of Russia the period extending from 1882 to 1902 was 
much less eventful than the thirty years immediately preceding The reign 
of Alexander II had been a time of important administrative reforms and of 
great economic, social, and mtellectual changes in the life of the nation. 
Serfage had been abolished, the emancipated peasantry had been made com- 
munal proprietors of the soil, a democratic system of rural and municipal self- 
government for local affairs had been introduced, the tribunals of all degrees 
had been radically reorganised, means had been taken for developing more 
energetically the vast natural resources of the country, public instruction had 
received an unprecedented impetus, a considerable amount of liberty had been 
accorded to the press, a liberal spirit had been suddenly evoked and had 
spread^ rapidly among all sections of the educated classes, a new imaginative 
and critical literature dealing largely with economic, philosophical, and social 
question had sprung into existence, and for a time the young generation 
fondly imagined that Russia, awakening from her traditional lethargy, was 
about to overtake, and soon to surpass, on the paths of national progress, the 
more advanced nations of western Europe. 

These sanguine expectations were not fully realised. The economic and 
moral condition of the peasantry was not much improved, and in many dis- 
tricts there were signs of positive impoverishment and demoralisation. Local 
self-government, after a short period of feverish and not always well-directed 
activity, showed symptoms of organic exhaustion. The reformed tribunals, 
though mcomparably_ better than their predecessors, did not give universal 
^tisfaction. In the imperial administration the corruption and long-estab- 
lished abuses which had momentarily vanished began to reappear. Indus- 
trial enterprises did not always succeed. Education produced many un- 
foreseen and undesirable practical results. The liberty of the press not 
unfrequeiitly degenerated into license. The liberal spirit, which had at first 
confined itself to demanding feasible reforms, soon soared into the region 
of socialistic dreaming and revolutionary projects. 

in short, it became only too evident that there was no royal road to 
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national prosperity, and that Russia, like other nations, must be content to 
advance slowly and laboriously along the rough path of painful experience. 
In these circumstances sanguine enthusiasm naturally gave way to despond- 
ency, and the reforming zeal_ of the government was replaced by tendencies 
of a decidedly reactionary kind. Already m the last years of the reign of 
Alexander II, these tendencies had found expression m ukases and mmis- 
terial circulars, and zealous liberalism was more and more discountenanced in 
the official world. Partly from a feelmg of despondency, and partly from a 
conviction that the country required rest in order to judge the practical 
results of the reforms already accomplished, the czar refrained from initiating 
any new legislation of an important kind, and the government gave it to be 
understood that the period of radical reforms was closed. 

In the younger ranks of the educated classes this state of things had pro- 
duced_ much dissatisfaction, which soon found expression in revoluti,onary 
agitation. At first the agitation was of an academic character, and was dealt 
with by the press censure, but it gradually took the form of secret associa- 
tions, and the police had to interfere. There were no great, well-organised 
secret societies, but there were many small groups, composed chiefly of male 
and female students of the universities and technical schools, which worked 
jpdependently for a common purpose. That purpose was the overthrow of 
the existing regime and the reorganisation of society on collectivist princi- 
ples. Finding that the walls of autocracy could not be overturned by blasts 
of revolutionary trumpets, the young enthusiasts determined to seek the sup- 
port of the masses, or, as they termed it, “ to go in among the people” (idti 
V narod). Under the guise of doctors, midwives, teachers, governesses, 
factory hands, or common labourers, they sought to make proselytes among 
the peasantry and the workmen in the industrial centres by revolutionary 
pamphlets and oral explanations. 

For a time the propaganda had very little success, because the uneducated 
peasants and factory workers could not easily understand the phraseology 
and principles of scientific socialism; but when the propagandists descended 
to a lower platform and spread rumours that the czar had given all the land 
to the peasants, and that the proprietors were preventing his benevolent 
intentions from being carried into effect, there was a serious danger of agra- 
rian disturbances, and energetic measures were adopted by the authorities. 
Wholesale arrests were made by the police, and many of the accused were 
imprisoned or exiled to distant provinces, some by the regular judicial pro- 
cedure, and others by so-called “administrative procedure,” without trial. 
The activity of the police and the sufferings of the victims naturally produced 
intense excitement and bitterness among those who escaped, and a secret 
body calling itself the executive committee announced in its clandestinely 
printed organs that those whcr distinguished themselves by endeavouring to 
suppress the propaganda would be removed. A number of officials had been 
condemned to death by this secret terrorist tribunal, and in some cases its 
sentences were carried out. As these terrorist measures had quite the oppo- 
site of the desired effect, repeated attempts had been made on the life of the 
emperor. At last, on the 13th of March, 1881, the carefully-laid plans of the 
conspirators, [as related in the last chapter], were successful. 

THE EEACTIONAKT POLICY UNDER ALEXANDER III 

Finding repressive police measures insufficient to suppress the revolution- 
ary movement, Alexander II had entertained the idea of giving a certain 
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satisfactioa to moderate liberal opinion without restricting his autocratic 
power. With this object in view he had appointed General Loris-Melikov, 
who was credited with liberal views, minister of the interior, and on the 
morning of his death he had signed a ukase creating several commissions, 
composed of high official personages and eminent private individuals, who 
should prepare reforms in various branches of the admmistration. 

His son and successor Alexander III (1881-94), who had never shown 
much sympathy with liberalism m any form, entered frankly on a reaction- 
ary policy, which was pursued consistently during the whole of his reign. 
He could not, of course, undo the great reforms of his predecessor, but he 
amended them in such a way as to counteract what he considered the exag- 
gerations of liberalism. Local seK-govemment in the village communes, the 

rural districts, and the towns was care- 
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fully restricted, and placed to a greater 
extent under the control of the regular 
officials. 

The reformers of the previous reign 
had endeavoured to make the emanci- 
pated peasantry administratively and 
economically mdependent of the lande^ 
proprietors; the conservatives of this 
later era, proceeding on the assump- 
tion that the peasants did not know 
how to make a proper use of the liberty 
prematurely conferred upon them, en- 
deavoured to re-establish the influence 
of the landed proprietors by appoint- 
ing from amongst them “ land-chiefs,” 
who were to exercise over the peas- 
ants of their district a certain amount 
of patriarchal jurisdiction. The re- 
formers of the previous reign had 
sought to make the new local adminis- 


tration (zemstvo) a system of genuine 
rural self-government and a basis for future parliamentary institutions; these 
later conservatives transformed it into a meie branch of the ordinary state 
administration, and took precautions against its ever assuming a political 
character. Even municipal institutions, which had never shown much vital- 
ity, were subjected to similar restrictions. In short, the various forms of 
local self-government, which were intended to raise the nation gradually to 
the higher political level of western Europe, were condemned as unsuited 
to the national character and traditions, and-as productive of disorder and 
demoralisation. They were accordingly replaced in great measure by the old 
autocratic methods of administration, and much of the administrative cor- 
ruption which had been cured, or at least repressed, by the reform enthusiasm 
again flourished luxuriantly. 

In a small but influential section of the educated classes there was a con- 


viction that the revolutionary tendencies, which culminated in nihilism and 
anarchism, _ proceeded from the adoption of cosmopolitan rather than national 
principles in all spheres of educational and administrative activity, and that 
the best remedy for the evils from which the country was suffering, was to 
be found m a return to the three ^eat prmciples of nationality, orthodoxy, 
and autocracy. This doctrine, which had been invented by the Slavophils 
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of a previous generation, was early instilled into the mind of Alexander III 
by Pobiedonost^v, who was one of his_ teachers, and later his most trusted 
adviser, and its influence can be traced in all the more important acts of the 
government during that monarch’s reign. His determination to maintain 
autocracy was ofiicially proclaiined a few days after his accession. National- 
ity and eastern orthodoxy, which are so closely connected as to be almost 
blended together m the Eussian min d, received not less attention. 


THE ETTSSIECCATION OP THE PBOVINCBS 

Even in European Russia the regions near the frontier contain a great 
variety of nationalities, languages, and religions. In Fmland the population 
is composed of Finnish-speaking and Swedish-speaking Protestants, the Baltic 
provinces are inhabited by German-speaking, Lett-speaking, and Esth-speak- 
ing Lutherans; the inhabitants of the southwestern provinces are chiefly Pol- 
ish-speaking Roman Catholics and Yiddish-speaking Jews; in the Crimea and 
on the middle Volga there are a considerable number of Tatar-speaking 
Mohammedans; and in the Caucasus there is a conglomeration of races and 
languages such as is to be found on no other portion of the earth’s surface. 
Until recent times these various nationalities were allowed to retain unmo- 
lested the language, rehgion, and peculiar local administration of their ances- 
tors, but when the new nationality doctrine came into fashion attempts were 
made to spread among them the language, religion, and administrative insti- 
tutions of the dominant race. In the reigns of Nicholas I and Alexander II 
these attempts were merely occasional and intermittent; under Alexander 
III they were made systematically and with very little consideration for the 
feelings, wishes, and interests of the people concerned. The local institutions 
were assimilated to those of the purely Russian provinces; the use of the 
Russian language was made obligatory in the administration, in the tribunals, 
and to some extent in the schools; the spread of eastern orthodoxy was 
encouraged by the authorities, whilst the other confessions were placed under 
severe restrictions; foreigners were prohibited from possessing landed prop- 
erty, and in some provinces administrative measures were taken for making 
the land pass into the hands of orthodox Russians. In this process some of 
the local officials displayed probably an amount of zeal beyond the intentions 
of the government, but any attempt to oppose the movement was rigorously 
punished. 

Of all the various races the Jews were the most severely treated. The 
great majority of them had long been confined to the western and south- 
western provinces. In the rest of the country they had not been allowed to 
reside in the villages, because their habits of keeping vodka-shops and lending 
money at usurious interest were found to demoralise the peasantry, and even 
in the towns their number and occupations had been restricted, by the author- 
ities. But, partly from the usual laxity of the administration and partly 
from the readiness of the Jews to conciliate the needy officials, the rules had 
been by no means strictly applied. As soon as this fact became known to 
Alexander III he ordered the rules to be strictly carried out, without con- 
sidering what an enormous amount of hardship and suffenng such an order 
entailed. He also caused new rules to be enacted by which his Jewish sub- 
jects were heavily handicapped in education and professional advancement. 
In short, complete russification of all non-Russian populations and institu- 
tions was the chief aim of the goverhment in home affairs. 
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rOBEIGN policy; the pkench alliance 

In the foreign policy of the empire Alexander III likewise introduced 
considerable changes. Durmg his father’s reign its main objects were: m 
tiie west, the maintenance ot the alliance with Germany; in south-eastern 
Europe, the recovery of what had been lost by the Crimean war, the gradual 
weakening of the sultan’s authorityj and the increase of Russian influence 
among the minor slav nationalities, in Asia, the gradual but cautious expan- 
sion of Russian domination. In the reign of Alexander III the first of these 
objects was abandoned. Already, before his accession, the bonds of friend- 
ship which united Russia to Germany had been weakened by the action of 
Bismarck in giving to the cabinet of St. Petersburg at the Berlin congre.ss 
less diplomatic support than was expected, and by the Austro-German treaty 
of alliance (October, 1879), concluded avowedly for the purpose of opposmg 
Russian aggression; but the old relations were partly re-established by secret 
negotiations in 1880, by a meeting of the young czar and the old emperor at 
Dantzic in 1881, and by the meeting of the three emperors at Skiemewice in 
1884, by which the Three Emperors’ League was reconstituted for a term of 
three years. 

Gradually, however, a great change took place in the czar's views with 
regard to the German alliance. He suspected Bismarck of harbouring hostile 
designs against Russia, and he came to recognise that the permanent weak- 
enmg of France was not in accordance with Russian political interests. He 
determined, therefore, to oppose any further disturbance of the balance of 
power in favour of Germany, and when the treaty of Skiemewice expired in 
1887, he declined to renew it. Prom that time Russia gravitated slowly 
towards an alliance with France, and sought to create a counterpoise against 
the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. The czar was reluctant 
to bind himself by a formal treaty, because the French government did not 
offer the requisite guarantees of stabihty, and because he feared that it might 
be induced, by the prospects 'of Russian support, to assume an aggressive 
attitude towards Germany. He recognised, however, that in the event of a 
great European war the two nations would in all probability be found fighting 
on the same side, and that if they made no preparations for concerted military 
action they would be placed at a grave disadvantage in comparison with their 
opponents of the Triple AUiance, who were believed to have already worked 
out an elaborate plan of campaign. In view of this contingency the Russian 
and French military authorities studied the military questions in common, 
and the result of their labours was the preparation of a military convention, 
which was finally ratified in 1894. During this period the relations between 
the two governments and the two countries became much more cordial. In 
the summer of 1891 the visit to Kronstad of a French squadron under Admiral 
Gervais was made the occasion for an enthusiastic demonstration in favour 
of a Franco-Russian alliance; and two years later (October, 1893) a still 
more enthusiastic reception was given to the Russian admiral Avelan and 
his officers when they visited Toulon and Paris. But it was not till after the 
death of Alexander III that the word “ alliance ” was used publicly by official 
personages. In 1895 the_ term was first publicly employed by Ribot, then 
president of the council, in the chamber of deputies, but the expressions he 
used were so vague that they did not entirely remove the prevailing doubts 
as to the existence of a formal treaty. Two years later (August, 1897), dur- 
ii^ the official visit of President F51ix Faure to St. Petersburg, a little more 
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light was thrown on the subject. In the complimentary speeches delivered 
by the president of the French Republic and the czar, France and Russia 
were referred to as allies, and the term nations alliees was afterwards 
repeatedly used on occasions of a similar kind. 

In south-eastern Europe Alexander III adopted an attitude of reserve 
and expectancy. He greatly increased and strengthened his Black Sea fleet, 
so as to be ready for any emergency that might arise, and in June, 1886j 
contrary to the declaration made in the Treaty of Berlin (Article 59), he 
ordered Batum to be transformed into a fortified naval port, but in the 
Balkan Peninsula he persistently reframed, under a good deal of provocation, 
from any intervention that might lead to a European war. The Bulgarian 
government, first under Prince Alexander and afterwards under the direc- 
tion of Stambolov, pursued systematically an anti-Russian policy, but 
the cabinet of St. Petersburg confined itself officially to breaking off diplo- 
matic relations and making diplomatic protests, and unofiacially to giving 
tacit encouragement to revolutionary agitation. In Asia, dunng the reign 
of Alexander III, the expansion of Russian domination made considerable 
progress.^ 

THE CONQUEST OP THE TEKKE-TURCOMANS (1S77-1S81 A D ) 

Transcaspia is the official name given to the territory east of the Caspian 
which was annexed by Russia in 1881 shortly after the accession of Alexander 
III. The country was inhabited by the Turcomans — a branch of the Turk- 
ish race — who have been identified with the old Parthians. They were a 
brave but wild and lawless people, bands of whom would frequently sweep 
down upon a peaceful village, kiU the men, and carry off the women and chil- 
dren to be sold as slaves in Bokhara and Efiiiva. Whole villages were some- 
times wiped out in this way. The maurauding raids of the Turcomans were 
a constant menace to the northern frontier of Persia and we frequently find 
the Persians engaged in war with them. The great Nadir Shah was him s elf 
a Turcoman. In 1861 the Persians had made a final attack on the Turcomans 
or Tekkes, as they are commonly called, and defeated them. 

The Russian conquest of the Central Asian khanates, however, materially 
altered the situation of these nomadic robbers; they could no longer sell 
slaves in Bokhara, as the Russian laws forbade slavery, neither could they 
carry on their depredations in lands guarded by the Russians, hence they 
turned to Persia and offered her their allegiance in return for her support 
against these civilised intruders. But they were now a serious obstacle in 
the wa 3 t of these same Russians. Caravans from Bokhara and the East, to 
reach the Caspian, had to "cross the Turcoman desert or else make a long 
detour to the north, and these plundering tribes seriously interfered with 
commerce. 

In 1877 General Lomakin was sent against the Tekkes, but the Russo- 
Turkish war intervened before he had accomplished anything. In 1878 
Lo m akin attacked Dengil Teppe, was defeated by the Tekkes, and forced to 
retreat. The natives were greatly encouraged by this victory, their raids 
increased, and they tried to stir up the Bokharans and Khivans to revolt. 
The Russians now undertook more vigorous measures. General Skobelev 
was put in charge of the campaign, a portable railway was started from the 
shores of the Caspian towards the Amu Daria, a large force of artillery was 
conveyed to the front, and a water distillery — of the greatest service m this 
waterless region — was established at Krasnovodsk. Colonel Kuropatkin, 
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who had been on Skobelev’s staff in the Russo-Turkish war, came by forced 
marches to assist his former chief. 

The Turcomans were intrenched **in three camps — Yangi Kala, Dangil 
Teppe, and Geok Teppe. The Russians began the main attack on 'January 
1st, 1881, charging first upon Yangi Kala. The Tekkes fought with the 
greatest bravery, but the Russian artillery forced them to evacuate. The 
Turcoman sorties were made usually a little after sunset and the attacks were 
exceedingly fierce. The Tekkes had their wives and children in camp with 
them, huddled in their felt tents, and their sufferings under the continual 
artillery fire must have been terrible. Finally upon January 24th, after 
three weeks of fighting, the Russians were successful, the Tekkes were routed 
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with great loss to both Russians and Turcomans. There are different esti- 
mates given as the total number killed. 

Beverdidge’s « figures, given below, cannot be far from right. He uses 
this siege to illustrate the Russian method of conquest. Their method, he 
says, “ is to wage war while war exists and to employ the methods of peace 
only when war is oyer. Skobelev at Geok Teppe refused to accept the sur- 
render of the heroic Tekkes who had terrorised Central Asia for centuries, 
and he slaughtered more than twenty thousand men, women and children in 
twenty days. It seemed quite terrible and was as terrible as it seemed; 
but it is hard to see that it is much worse to destroy 20,000 men, women, and 
children and secure peace for all time than it is to kill that number during 
twenty years and in the mocess increase the irritation, the disorder, and the 
feud. For from the red day of Geok Teppe to this hour, order, law, safety 
to travellers, security of commerce and all other things which help to make 
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up civi^ation have existed in Central Asia, as firmly guarded as they are in 
the United States. War is bad under any circumstances, but if it must be 
it should be thorough, that it may be brief and not fruitless.” 

After calling attention to the efficacy of this method in Manchuria during 
the Boxer movement, the author continues: “It is worth the attention of 
all men that when Russia has once inflicted her punishment there has seldom 
been any recurrence of insurrection. Where Russian law and order and sys- 
tem have been established they have remained, upheld not by the bayonets 
of the soldiers who established them, but by the hands of the very people 
among whom and gainst whose resistance they were planted. Among all 
the defects of Russian civilisation, its virtues are striking and elemental, and 
one of the chief of them, is stability.” 

The country of the Turcomans thus conquered was annexed to the Rus- 
sian Empire, the final annexation of Merv taking place in 1884.« Alexander III 
then allowed the military authorities to push forward in the direction of 
Afghanistan, until In March, 1885, an engagement took place between Rus- 
sian and Afghan forces at Penjdeh. Thereupon the Briteh government, 
which had been for some time carrying on negotiations with the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg for a delimitation of the Russo-Aighan frontier, intervened 
energetically and prepared for war; but a compromise was effected, and after 
more than two years of negotiation a delimitation convention was signed at 
St. Petersbure on July 20th, 1887. The forward movement of Russia was 
thus stopped m the direction of Herat, but it continued with great activity 
farther east in the region of the Pamir, until another Anglo-Russian conven- 
tion was signed in 1895. During the whole reign of Alexander III the increase 
of territory in central Asia is calculated by Russian authorities at 429,895 
square kilometres. 


ACCESSION OE NICHOTA.S II (1894 A.n.) 

On November 1st, 1894, Alexander III died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Nicholas II, who, partly from similarity of character and partly from 
veneration for his father’s memory, continued the existing lines of policy in 
home and foreign affairs. The expectation entertained m many quarters 
that great legislative changes would at once be made m a hberal sense was 
not realised. "When an influential deputation from the province of Tver, 
which had long enjoyed a reputation for liberalism, ventured to hint in a 
loyal address that the tune had come for changes in the existing autocratic 
regime they received a reply which showed that the emperor had no intenr 
tion of making any such changes. Private suggestions m the same sense, 
offered directly and respectfully, were no better received and no important 
changes were made in the legislation of the preceding^ reign. But a great 
alteration took place noiselessly in the manner of carr 3 dng out the laws and 
ministerial circulars. 

Though resembling his father in the n^n points of his character, the 
yoimg czar was of a more humane disposition, and he was much less of a 
doctrinaire. "With his father’s aspiration of making holy Russia a homo- 
geneous empire he thoroughly S3mipathised in principle, but he disliked the 
systematic persecution of Jews, heretics, and schismatics to which it gave 
rise, and he let it be understood, without any formal order or proclamation, 
that the severe measures hitherto employed would not meet with his approval. 
The officials were not slow to take the hint, and their undue zeal at once dis- 
appeared. Nicholas II showed, however, that his father’s policy of russi- 
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fication was neither to be reversed nor to be abandoned. When an influential 
deputation was sent from Fmland to St. Petersbui^ to represent to him 
respectfuEy that the officials were infringing the local rights and privileges 
solemnly accorded at the time of the annexation, it was refused an audience, 
and the leadera of the movement were informed indirectly that local interests 
must be subordinated to the general welfare of the empire. In accordance 
with this declaration, the policy of russification in Finland was steadily main- 
tained and caused much disappointment, not only to the Finlanders, but also 
to the other nationalities who desired the preservation of their ancient rights. 

In foreign affairs Nicho- 
las II likewise continued 
the policy of his predeces- 
sor, with certain modifica- 
tions suggested by the 
change of circumstances. 
He strengthened the cor- 
dial understanding with 
France by a formal agree- 
ment, the terms of which 
were not divulged, but he 
never encouraged the 
French government in any 
aggressive deigns, and he 
maintained friendly rela- 
tions with Germany. In 
the Balkan Peninsula a 
slight change of attitude 
took place. Alexander III, 
indignant at what he con- 
sidered the ingratitude of 
the Slav nationahties, re- 
mained coldly aloof, as far 
as possible, from all inter- 
vention in their affairs. 
About three months after 
his death, De Giers, who 
thoroughly approved of this 
attitude, died (January 
26th, 1895), and his suc- 
cessor, Prince Lobanov, minister of foreign affairs from March 19th, 1895, to 
August 30th, 1896, endeavoured to recover what he considered Russia’s legiti- 
mate influence in the Slav world. 

For this purpose Russian diplomacy became more active in south-eastern 
Europe. The result’ was perceived first in Montenegro and Servia, and then 
in Bulgaria. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria had long been anxious to legalise 
position by a reconciflation, and as soon as he got rid of Stambulov 
he made advances to the Russian government. They were well received, and 
a recoiicEiation was effected on certain conditions, the first of which was 
mat Prmce Ferdinand’s eldest son and heir should become a member of the 
Eastern orthodox church. As another means of opposing Western influence 
m south-eastern Europe, Prince Lobanov inelined*to the policy of protecting 
’ weakening the Ottoman empire. When the British government 

seemed disposed to use coercive measures for the protection of the Armenians, 
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he gave it clearly to be understood that any such proceeding would be opposed 
by Russia. 

After Prince Lobanov’s death and the appointment of Count Muraviev as 
his successor in January, 1897, this tendency of Russian policy became less 
marked. In April, 1897, it is true, when the Greeks provoked a war with 
Turkey, they received no support from St. Petersburg, but at the close of the 
war the czar showed himself more friendly to them; and afterwards, when 
it proved extremely difficult to find a suitable person as governor-general of 
Crete he recommended the appointment of his cousin. Prince George of Greece 
— a selection which was pretty sure to accelerate the union of the island with 
the Hellenic kmgdom. How far the recommendation was due to personal 
feeling, as opposed to political considerations, it is impossible to say. 

In Asia, after the accession of Nicholas II the expansion of Russia, fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance and stimulated by the construction of the 
Siberian railway, was effected at the expense of China. As a necessaty basis 
for a strong foreign policy the army was systematically strengthened. At 
one moment the schemes for military reorganisation involved such an enor- 
mous expenditure that the czar conceived the idea of an agreement among 
the great powers to arrest the increase of national armaments. The idea was 
communicated to the powers somewhat abruptly by Count Muraviev, Prince 
Lobanov’s successor in the direction of foreign affairs, and an international 
conference was held at the Hague to discuss the subject; but it had very 
little practical result, and certainly did not attain the primary object in view. 
[Its final act is given in the appendix to this volume.] 

A sketch of the recent history of Russia, however brief, would be incom- 
plete without some mention of the remarkable industrial progress made dur- 
ing the period under consideration. Protected by high tariffs and fostered 
by the introduction of foreign capital, Russian manufacturing industry made 
enormous strides. By way of illustration a few figures may be cited. In 
the space of ten years (1887-1897) the number of workers employed m the 
various branches of industrial enterprise rose from 1,318,048 to 2,098,262. 
The consumption of cotton for spinning purposes, which was only 117 million 
kilograms in 1886, was 257 miUions in 1898, and the number of spindles, 
according to the weekly journal Russia of August 2nd, 1902, v/as estimated 
at that date at 6,970,000. Thanks chiefly to this growth of the cotton mdus- 
try, the town of Lodz, which was little more than a big village in 1875, has 
now a population of over 300,000. The iron, steel, and petroleum industries 
have likewise made enormous progress. Between 1892 and 1900 the esti- 
mated value of metallic articles manufactured in the country rose from 142 
millions to 276 millions of rubles. As is generally the case in such circmn- 
stances, protection led to temporary over-production, which brought about 
a financial and economic crisis; but if we may accept certain figures given- 
by Henry Norman, ^ the crisis could not have been very severe, for he states 
that “ no fewer than 580 companies declared a dividend during the first nme 
months of 1901, their total nominal capital being £105,000,000, and the aver- 
age dividend no less than 10.1 per cent.” Much of this progress is due to 
the mtelligence and energy of M. Witte, minister of finance. 6 

KUEOPATKIN ON THE RUSSIAN POLICY OP EXPANSION 

In connection with the Russian advance in Asia with its climax in the 
war with Japan, it may be mteresting to notice an address made by Genera,! 
Kuropatkin to a party of Engiyj tourists at Askabad in November, 1897. 
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Its protestations of peaceful intent will come as a surprise to many who have 
seen in the Russian advance only an insatiable land-hunger. General Kuro- 
patkin, whose fortune it was seven years later to command the Russian army 
in the war with Japan, said in part, as quoted in a recent work: « 

“The policy of our government in Central Asia, since the accession of the 

late czar, has been eminently 
one of peace; and recourse has 
never been had to arms tmtil 
every other means of gaining a 
given object had failed. The 
principles which govern the 
policy of Russia are very 
simple. They are the main- 
tenance of peace, of order, 
and of prosperity in all classes 
of the population. The means 
employed to compass these 
ends are equally free from 
complexity. Those who fill 
responsible positions are ex- 
pressly informed by our gov- 
ernment that the assumption 
of sovereignty over alien na- 
tionalities must not be at- 
tempted without very serious 
deliferation, inasmuch as such 
become, on annexation, Rus- 
sian subjects, children of the 
czar, and invested with every 
privilege enjoyed by citizens 
of the empire. His majesty 
has enjoined on his represen- 
tatives, as their first duty, a 
fatherly care of his Asiatic 
subjects. In order to prevent 
the possibility of internal dis- 
cord, we have disarmed the 
natives, and no pains have 
been spared to induce them 
to adopt peaceful pursuits. 
The fruits of this action are 
already visible. A solitary traveller can now cross central Asia, from the 
Caspian to the Siberian frontier, without incurring the smallest risk of attack. 

We may boast with perfect truth that the thirty-five years during 
which central Asia h^ enjoyed the blessings of a firm and civilised rule, have 
been years of sustained progress, of daily-increasing strength in bonds of 
attachment and goodwill, which unite these subject peoples to the inhabi- 
tants of other Russian provinces. Between 1885 and 1888 we established a 
stable and logical frontier with the aid of Great Britain; and m the twelve 
years which have since elapsed there have been no expeditions throughout 
its length of 600 miles bordering on Persia, and 400 on Afghanistan. The 
letter country contains much inflammable material, but we have taken every 
means in our power to ensure that the mtemal disorders of that state s hall 
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not react on our frontier. So scrupulous is our regard for the status quo, 
that whole tribes have cast themselves on our protection in vain. 

“Piruzkuhis, Khezaris, and Jamshidis have crossed our borders in 
troops of as many as 1,000 families, but we have always repatriated such 
refugees. There have been similar cases in our dealings with Persian sub- 

i 'ects, Turkestan proper has been free from war since the occupation of 
?'arghana — twenty-one years ago. The Bokhara frontier has remamed 
intact since the capture of Samarkand in 1868. The last complication on 
the Persian border dates from 1829 — nearly 70 years ago. Throughout our 
frontier conterminous with China we have had no disturbance for more than 
a centu^. I am led to mention these significant facts in order to show that 
our policy in Asia is essentially a peaceful one, and that we are perfectly 
satisfied with our present boundaries. And I may claim to speak with 
authority, apart from my official position, for I have been personally con- 
cerned m all our important military and political movements in Central 
Asia since 1868, when, only twenty, I took part in storming Samarkand.”* 


EUSSIA IN MANCHUEIA 

Russian advance in the Par East has been going on so steadily and so 
quietly that few realise to what an extent nortli-eastern Asia is becoming 
russiamsed. Russian ships are seen in Chinese and Japanese harbours, Rus- 
sian banks are found on Chinese territory, Russian railways are connecting 
those remote parts of the world with Europe, and, most important of all, 
Russian peasants are being landed in the Far East. The russification move- 
ment is especially active in Manchuria, which province has become prominent 
in the last few years. Although on a map of Asia Manchuria does not look 
very large, it covers nearly as much space as France and Germany together. 
Beveridge* recently said of it: “It is an empire more favourably atuated as 
to its climatic conditions than any part of Asia. It is in the same latitude as 
southern Canada and the northern portion of the United States. Its northern 
limits are about the same as the northern limits of Quebec. Its southern 
limits are about the same as the southern limits of Maryland, It is bounded 
on the north by the richest portions of Siberia, which not many years ago 
was itself a part of the dominion of the Manchus; for several hundred miles 
on the east by the grain-fields of the Ussuri district of Russian Siberia, also 
imtil recently a part of the Chinese Empire; on the east and south by Korea, 
over which the world’s next great war will probably be fought, and soon; on 
the west by Mongolia, and on the south by Korea, China, and the gulfs and 
extensions of the Yellow Sea, which touches or commands much of that 
empire. On these gulfs are two of the finest military and commercial ports 
of Asia, or the world — Port Arthur and Talienwan, or, as the Russians call 
it, Dalny.” 

Russian designs upon Manchuria first became prominent after the CMno- 
Japanese war when Russia objected to Japan’s acquiring any territory in that 
quarter. During the Boxer uprising in 1900 Russian troops overran Manchuria 
and m a convention concluded between Russia and China at the end of the 
movement, the civil and military administration of the province was placed 
practically under the control of Russia. Owing to objections on the part of 
the other powers, however, Russia withdrew this convention and another was 
signed in place of it on April 8th, 1902. According to this Manchuria was to 
remain “an integral portion of the Chinese Empire”; China pledged herself 
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to protect the railway and all Russian subjects and their enterprises in Mau- 
chima, while Russia for her part agreed to withdraw her troops gradually. 
This agreement on the part of Russia remained a promise only. In the mean- 
while Manchuria was rapidly becoming russianised. The important cities 
along the railway such as New-Chwang, Mukden, Liauyang and Kirin became 
centres of Russian forces, Russian immigrants built and inhabited whole 
towns laid out like European cities with all modern improvements. Harbin, 
which in 1897 was a collection of mud huts, became a Russian city and a cen- 
tre of Manchurian trade. 


THE WAE WITH JAPAN 

Russia’s policy in the Far East was the cause of friction with England and 
the United States, and especially vdth Japan; relations with the latter becom- 
ing more and more stramed until they finally led to a war which broke out in 
February, 1904. In April of the preceding year Russia’s representative at 
Peking presented certain demands to the Chmese government which virtually 
excluded all foreigners — except Russians — from Manchuria, and were a 
plain violation of the principle of the “open door” which Russia had pledged 
herself to maintain in that province. Owing to the opposition of the United 
States and Japan, however, most of these demands were withdrawn and per- 
mission was granted to open two Manchurian ports, although tliis was not 
cairied out. In Korea also Russia opposed Japan, refusing to allow her to 
open the port of Wi-ju to foreign trade, and objecting to a Japanese telegraph 
from Seul to Fusan, although Russia herself laid a telegraph line on Korean 
territory. 

In August, 1903, Russia took the important step of establishing a special 
vice-royalty in the Amur provinces which had been leased to her in the Liao- 
tung peninsula. Vice-admiral Alexiev was appointed as first Russian vice- 
roy of the Far East, and was invested with civil and military authority which 
made him to a great extent independent of St. Petersburg. 

In September the Russian ambassador at Peking had announced that 
New-Chwang and Mukden would be evacuated on October 8th, but that date 
passed and Russian troops were still there, while Russia continued to 
strengthen her army and navy in the Far East. Japan demanded that Russia 
should evacuate Manchuria in agreement with her promises and that she should 
discontinue her aggressive attitude in Korea. 

Russia’s answers to Japan’s repeated demands w'ere evasive, and on Jan- 
uary 8th, 1904, Japan sent a final note to Russia and, receiving no reply, 
withdrew her minister and legation from St. Petersburg on February 6th, 
1904 On February 7th both governments issued statements announcing the 
severance of diplomatic relations. On February 8th the main Japanese fleet, 
under Vice-admiral Togo, opened the war by surprising the Russian fleet at 
Port Arthur in a state of unpreparedness, and inflictmg much damage. 

The attack was repeated on the following day with a repetition of the 
result of the first day’s assault. On the same day Admiral Uriu and a small 
Japanese squadron attacked and destroyed two Ilussiaa cruisers in the har- 
bour of Chemulpo. Thus at the very outset the Japanese had secured a 
decided advantage over their opponents on the sea. At once the ciy arose 
in Russia that Japan, by not giving oflicial notice of the proposed attack had 
violated international law, but neutral nations generally saw in Russia’s com- 
plaint only an attempt to excuse her defeats, and held that the severing of 
diplomatic relations was warning enough. Still that the Russians were not 
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entirely cnppled was shown by the fact that withm a fortnight their squadron 
of four cruisers_ at Vladivostok cut its way out of the ice, which was supposed 
to hold it captive, and harried the Japanese coast. But this danger did not 
hmder the transportation of Japanese troops t6 Korea, which began on 
February 18th. The following month saw a continuation of Japanese suc- 
cesses and of Russian losses Several times Admiral Togo attacked Port 
Arthur, at one tme or another almost all of the Russian ships of war sustaining 
more or less serious damage. Vladivostok was bombarded, and a succession 
of minor engagements took place between the outposts of the two opposmg 
armies advancing toward one another from opposite sides of the Yalu rivex. 
On February 24th Admiral Togo made an unsuccessful attempt to “bottle 
up” the Russian fleet m the harbour of Port Arthur by sinking five old steam- 
ships in the channel. Early in March, General Kuropatkin, the Russian min- 
ister of war, was appointed by the czar to the supreme command of the Russian 
armies in Manchuria to succeed Viceroy Alexiev and Admiral Makarov was 
at thfe same time appointed to the command of the fleet. By the end of the 
month the Japanese had, on the Manchurian border, in Korea, with which 
country they had concluded a close alliance, a force estimated at eighty 
thousand, with a base at Ping Yang. This was faced by a Russian force, 
slightly smaller, but increased daily by reinforcements which kept arriving 
in a contmuous stream over the Trans-Siberian and Manchurian railways. 
The Japanese successes appeared well mgh to stupefy Russia, and the demor- 
alisation of the czar’s official advisera seemed complete. Beside the loss of 
General Kuropatkin, who was succeeded as mmister of war by General 
Sakarov, both Count Lamsdorf, minister of foreign affairs, and M. Witte, the 
finance minister, retired from the cabinet. On April 13th, the Russian battle- 
ship Petropavlovsh struck a mine or floating torpedo near the entrance to 
Port Arthur harbour and sank with all on board, including Admiral Makarov 
and the war artist Verestchagin 

During the succeedmg month war operations of importance or interest 
were confined to the land. By the first of May the principal points in the 
Japanese military programme had unfolded themselves. The absolute com- 
mand of the sea and coast, thus assuring ease and safety in the transportation 
of troops and munitions of war, had been secured, and an efficient and for- 
midable army had been landed on the Asiatic mainland. Korea too had been 
thoroughly occupied. The Japanese army, in the last days of April, began 
its forward movement under General Kuroki, the purpose being to cross the 
Yalu at several points and drive the Russians back into Manchuria. 

On May 1st, after a six days fight on the Yalu near Wi-ju, the Japanese 
won their first land victory, and secured a firm footing on the Manchurian 
side of the Yalu. During the month of May Kuroki continued his advance 
into the interior, but his progress was slow owing to the difficulty in main- 
taining communication with the coast and constant skirmishing with the 
Cossacks who opposed his advance guard. Kuropatkin meanwhile pro- 
ceeded to concentrate his forces at Liauyang on the Manchurian Railway 
south of Harbm, with the apparent mtention of leaving Port Arthur to its 
fate. 

It was about the latter place that the activity now centred and against it 
a second Japanese army under General Oku advanced. On May 25^th Oku 
landed a force of some forty thousand men near Kia-chau on the narrowest 
point of the Liao-tung peninsula. At this point the Nanshan hills extending 
from Kin-chau, on the western side of the isthmus toward Dalny on the east 
afforded the Russians an excellent opportunity for defence and here they had 
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constructed a strong line of fortifications, mounted a large number of guns 
and manned them with the flower of the Port Arthur army. After a senes 
of tentative attacks, Oku made a grand assault under cover of fire from 
warships in the harbour of* Km-chau. In the charge up the heights he lost 
over 4,000 men, but drove out the Russians, who lost 2,000 men and 78 
caimon. Two days later the Japanese occupied Russia’s great commercial 
port, Dalny, finding the docks, piers, and railway yards uninjured. It was 
thenceforward the Japanese base. 

Port Arthur was now leh to its fate, save for the single effort of General 
Stakelberg who was detached with 40,000 men to make a dash southward, 
but was defeated by Oku at Telissu (Vofangow), eighty miles north of Port 
Arthur (June 14-16), and by Kuroki. He made his escape, havmg lost 
some 10,000 men on his vain foray. 

Kuropatkin’s tactics were Fabian and his eventual reliance was the rein- 
forcements which the Siberian railway poured in as fast as possible. The 
Japanese forced the attack. Marshal Oyama was in charge of the armies 
opposed to Kuropatkin, his subordinates being Nodzu and the brilliant 
Kuroki. General Oku also joined Oyama, the Port Arthur siege being placed 
in the command of General Nogi. June 26-27 the Japanese took the weU- 
nigh impregnable position at Fen-shiu-ling pass. Shortly after Kuroki took 
the important pass of Motien-ling. On July 17 General Count Keller made 
a desperate effort to recapture it, but was repulsed with heavy loss. July 24 
Oku took Tashiehiao and forced the Russians back to the walled city of Hai- 
cheng July 29 Kuroki took the Yangtse pass, in whose defence General 
Keller was killed. Oku having turned his right flank, Kuropatkin was 
forced to evacuate Hai-cheng and retreat to his base at Liauyang. He 
was also compelled to give up the important city of New-Chwang. 

The capture of Liauyang was a great problem. The Japanese were not 
ready to open battle till August 24, when they began a twelve days’ combat 
which takes a permanent place as one of the largest and fiercest battles in 
history. The Russians were estimated at 200,000, the Japanese at 240,000. 
The Japanese confessed a loss of 25,000, the Russian loss was perhaps still 
greater, as they were defeated and escaped capture or annihilation only by 
Kuropatkin’s ingenuity in retreat. 

The Russians retired to Mukden. October 2nd Kuropatkin felt strong 
enough to take the offensive, and assailed Oyama on the river Shakhe or 
the Sha-ho. A series of battles followed, lasting till October 18, when the 
Russians fell back again to Mukden, after a l<^ss of 45,000 men killed and 
wounded, according to a Russian staff report Oyama claimed to have found 
13,300 Russians dead on the field, and adnutted a loss of 15,800 on his own 
side. 

Meanwhile Port Arthur was undergoing one of the most important sieges 
in history. The siege began on May 26th, when Nan-shan hill was taken 
and Dalny occupied, though on August 12th the last of the outlying defences 
was taken and the Japanese sat down before the permanent works. They 
combined a patient and scientific process of sapping, trenching and tunnelling, 
with a series of six grand assaults. The collaboration of such skill with such 
reckless heroism had its inevitable result. The garrison under General 
Stoessel held out with splendid courage against an army totalling perhaps 
100,000, but the gradual exhaustion of ammunition, food, and strength, 
together with the appearance of scurvy, compelled a surrender. January 
3rd, 1905, the Japanese took possession, finding 878 officers, 23,491 men, 
besides several thousand non-combatants. 
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The fleet which had made several efforts to escape had been reduced by 
loss after loss, and finally, on the capture of 203 Metre Hill, had been sub- 
jected to the fire of the land artillery and completely destroyed. 

During the leaguer of Port Arthur and the gradual beating back of Kuro- 
patkin, other Russian activities kept diplomacy busy. The seizure of neu- 
tral ships in the Red Sea by two vessels that passed the Dardanelles as mer- 
chantmen and then equipped as cruisers, provoked such indignation in England 
and Germany that the seizures were discontinued. The Vladivostok squad- 
ron made daring raids upon Japanese and neutral vessels, but after a long 
pursuit was caught by Admiral Kamimura, who sank the Rurie and crippled 
the other two cruisers. 

About the middle of October, after innumerable delays, the powerful 
Baltic fleet, under command of Admiral Rojestvensky, set out with the 
avowed purpose of aiding Port Arthur. On the night of the 21st, while in 
the North Sea off the Dogger Banks, a part of the fleet mistook some Eng- 
lish fishing trawlers for Japanese torpedo boats, fired upon them, and sank 
one boat and killed two fishermen. The mdignation of the English people 
was intense, war for a time seemed imminent; but the matter was ultimately 
referred to a board of arbitration, which, in the following February, found 
that the action of the fleet had been unjustifiable. In March, 1905, Russia 
paid the sum of £65,000 m damages. 

DISORDERS AT HOME 

The internal condition of Russia was rendered critical by the war, and by 
profound commercial distress. June 15th the Governor-General over Fin- 
land, Bobrikov, was assassinated by an opponent of the russification policy. 
On July 29th the Czar’s minister of the interior. Von Plehve, was slain by a 
bomb thrown at his carriage. Rightly or wrongly ,_ Von Plehve was con- 
sidered the special author and adviser of the increasing vigour and tyranny 
of the czar’s internal administration. Jews abhorred him as the man re- 
sponsible for the Kishinev massacres, and the Finns looked upon him as 
the destroyer of their national institutions. He was succeeded by Prince 
Peter Sviatopolk-Mirsky, a man of comparatively hberal and progressive 
views. 

This gave some encouragement to the zemstvos, the farthest step toward 
representative government yet taken in Russia They date only from the 
czar’s ukase of January, 1864. Each of the districts in which Russia is 
divided is represented by an assembly, elected by the three estates, com- 
munes, mumcipalities, and land-owners.^ Each district assembly in a prov- 
ince sends delegates to a general provincial assembly or zemstvo, which body 
controls the roads, pnmary schools, etc. Alexander II meant that these 
zemstvos should acquire large power, but after his death they fell under the 
sway of provincial governors _ November 21st, 1904, the zemstvos lifted 
their heads again, and their presidents met in a congress which, by a majority 
of 105 to 3, voted to beg the czar to grant Russia a constitution and a genu- 
ine representative government 

The czar, with some asperity of tone, refused a constitution, and while 
promising certain reforms, rebuked the zemstvos and forbade their further 
discussion of such unsettling topics. Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky now resigned, 
declaring that Russia was on the brink of a great revolution, and that the 
bm’eaucracy must be supplanted by “the freely elected representatives of 
the people.” In January, 1905, Sergius de Witte succeeded to the office of 
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rmnister of the interior. One of the most prominent European statesmen, a 
liberal, and an enemy of Von Plehve, his first statements were nevertheless 
disappointing to believers in radical reforms. 

Opposition to the war and hostility to bureaucracy and autocracy, dis- 
content among the working classes, and general disaffection now resulted in 
an important outbreak On the 18th of January, the workmen employed 
at the Putiloff, Neva Shipbuilding, and other works in St. Petersburg went 
on strike,^ and at the same time drafted a petition demanding legislation 
dealing with poverty and the oppression of labour by capital, guarantees of 
personal security, freedom of speech and worship, compulsory education, 
equality before the law, responsibility of ministers, a representative assembly, 
and other reforms. On the 22d a detegation led by an unfrocked priest. 
Father Gapon, marched towards the Winter Palace in order to present these 
deinands to_ the czar._ Their way was blocked by the mihtary, and upon 
their persisting in their attempt they were shot down by hundreds. On the 
24th General Trepoff, a man much hated because of his harsh methods, was 
appointed governor-general of the city with plenary powers, and every out- 
break was put down in the most merciless ma nne r. Many leading revolu- 
tiomsts, among them Maxim Gorky, the celebrated novelist, were arrested, 
but some of them were afterwards released. Lesser disturbances also broke 
out at Moscow, Reval, Riga, Odessa, Waraaw, Lodz, and elsewhere, but 
were likewise put down. As usual the revolutionists resorted to the use of 
dynamite and to assassination On the 17th of February the Grand Duke 
Sergius, one of the most hated of the supporters of the bureaucracy, was 
blown to pieces at Moscow by a bomb On the 3d of March the czar 
denounced in a manifesto "the evil-minded leaders of the revolutionary 
movement” for rendering assistance to the enemies of Russia, by attempt- 
ing to set up a system of government not “suitable for our fatherland.” 
On the evening of the same day, however, he issued a rescript in which he 
promised “to convene the worthiest men posssessing the confidence of the 
iieople and elected by them to participate in the elaboration and con- 
sideration of legislative measures.” This rather vague concession did not 
allay the public discontent; serious agrarian troubles and peasant riots took 
place soon after, and during the months of April and May more than one 
hundred attempts at assassination were made, of which more than forty are 
said to have succeeded 

MUKDEN, THE SEA OF JAPAN, AND THE PEACE OP POBTSMOUTH 

Meanwhile events at the seat of war had continued to be extremely dis- 
astrous for Russia. Late m January an offensive movement was undertaken 
by the Russian second army under General Grippenberg against the Japa- 
nese left, but the movement was repulsed with great loss, and Grippenberg, 
clamaing that he had not been properly supported by General Kuropatkin, 
resigned his command. About the same time General Oyama’s army was 
heavily reinforced by General Nogi with the veteran army which had over- 
come Port Arthur On the 19th of February the Japanese began a stupen- 
dous offensive movement After more than two weeks of terrible fighting. 
General Kuropatkin was forced to retreat from Mukden, and to retire beyond 
Tie Pass, after suffenng one of the heaviest losses experienced by any modern 
army. Soon after this disastrous defeat General Kuropatkin was relieved 
from command, and General Linevitch undertook the task of reorganising 
the demoralized ajmv. 
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The sole remaining hope of Russia now lay m her navy. On the 8th of 
April Admiral Rojestvensky with the Baltic fleet passed Singapore, and on 
May 5th was joined off the coast of French Indo-Chma by another squadron 
under Admiral Nebogatoff. After some days spent in refitting, the combined 
fleet sailed northward to meet the enemy. But the voyage which had been 
so mauspiciously begim was to have a disastrous ending. On the 27th and 
28th of May, in a battle which is more fully described under Japan, the ill- 
manned Russian fleet was practically annihilated by Admiral Togo. 

Nothing now remained but to make peace. By invitation of President 
Roosevelt, envoys representing the two belligerent powers held a conference 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, and there on the 29th of August they 
arrived at a preliminary agreement, which was later elaborated into a' formal 
treaty. This treaty, the terms of which are given under Japan, was more 
favourable to Russia than had been generally expected; but nevertheless it 
marked the complete defeat of the policy which had caused the war. 

further attempts at revolution 

In the meantime disorders in Russia had increased rather than dimin- 
ished. Riots and outbreaks occurred in Poland, the Caucasus, and else- 
where Towards the end of June, the crews of the Kmaz Potemkin and 
Oearget, Pobiedonosetz of the Black Sea fleet mutinied, murdered those of 
their officers who resisted, and proceeded to Odessa, where thousands of 
strikers and revolutionists made common cause with them. After much loss 
of life and destruction of property, however, the revolt was put down, the 
crew of the Oeorgei Pobiedono&etz surrendered and many of them were shot; 
and the mutmeeiu on the Kniaz Potenikm suiTendered the vessel on the 
9th of July to the authorities of Rumania on condition that they should 
be allowed to escape 

On the 19th of August, the czar, influenced by these events and by rep- 
resentations and warnings from deputations from the zemstvos and dunias 
and from the marshals ot the nobility, issued a mamfesto in which he said 
“The time is come to summon elected representatives from the whole of 
Russia to take a constant and active part in the elaboration of laws, attach- 
ing for this purpose to the higher state institutions a special consultative 
body entrusted with the preliminary elaboration and discussion of measures 
and with the examination of the state budget ” This national assembly, or 
duma, as it was called, was to meet not later than January, 1906, but the 
date was subsequently postponed. The concession involved in calling it was 
much more apparent than real, for no guarantees were made of popular 
rights and liberties; its powers were to be only consultative;, tod the 
middle and lower classes were practically excluded from taking part in 
choosing its members The scheme was far from satisfactory to the revolu- 
tiomsts and reformers, and nots and disturbances of various kinds con- 
tinued, especially in Finland and at Baku, where many hundreds of persons 
were killed 

On the 25th of September, a congress of about three_ hundred del^ates 
representing the zemstvos and municipalities of the empire met in Moscow 
to consider the situation After a heated debate a resolution was carried to 
the effect that while the proposed duma would not be a truly representative 
body, It might “serve as a rallying point and support for the gene^ move- 
ment for the attainment of political freedom,” and that therefore Russian 
citizens, who are united on the political programme formulated by the 
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zemstvo congresses of the preceding and present years, should seek to enter 
the duma in as large numbers as possible for the purpose of fomung there a 
united group with the object of obtaining guarantees for personal liberty 
and equality.” The congress further declared that the suffrage should be 
placed on a national and not a class basis. 

PEOMULGATION OF A CONSTITUTION 

On October 21st an organized strike for the furtherance of political 
objects began on all the railways, and the railway employees were soon 
joined bjr workers in other occupations, until probably a million men were 
ei^aged in the movement. Moscow and St Petersburg were cut off from 
communication with the rest of the empire, famine becanie imminent in 
many cities; business everywhere was at a standstill. The whole object of 
the movement was to force the government to adopt reforms, and in part 
this object was realized. On the 30th of October the czar signed what has 
been called by some people the “Magna Charta of Russian Liberties,” and 
on the same day appointed Count Witte, who had gained greatly enhanced 
prestige by his success as one of the Russian peace envoys, head of a respon- 
sible ministry. In substance the manifesto promised to the people invio- 
lability of person, freedom of conscience, speech, and association, further 
extension of the right to vote for representatives to the duma, the estabhsh- 
ment of the principle that no law can be enacted without the approval of 
the duma Four days later as a result of the situation in Finland, the czar 
repealed many harsh ordinances which applied to that country, admitted the 
responsibility of the secretary of state to the Finnish diet rather than to the 
monarch, and called a special session of the diet to discuss laws granting 
freedom of speech, of the press, of public meeting, 'of association, and for 
the establishment of a national assembly based on universal suffrage 

But the revolutionists still remained unsatisfied They demanded “the 
immediate convocation of a constituent assembly elected by the universal, 
equal, and direct suffrages of all adult citizens, without distinction of sex, 
creed, or nationality, and the provision of all guarantees of civic freedom.” 
Anarchy reigned over practically the whole country. At Odessa more than 
five thousand persons are reported to have been killed or wounded, while 
terrible riots occurred at Kazan, Warsaw, Tiflis, and elsewhere. At Kieff, 
Kishineff, Kherson, Rostoff, and other towns, horrible massacres of Jews took 
place, these massacres were practically unchecked by the governmental 
authorities, and were perhaps even instigated by them for reactionary pur- 
poses. On the 9th of November, a mutiny broke out among the sailors at 
Kronstadt, and a few days later another among both soldiers and sailors at 
Vladivostok, but both were ultimately suppressed Disturbances created 
by the independence party in Poland led to the proclamation, on the 13th, _ of 
martial law in that country. As a protest against the government’s action 
at Kronstadt and in Poland a new general stnke was called, but on the 20th 
it was ended by order of the Central Labour Committee The workingmen 
were, however, at the same time urged to further the revolutionary propar 
ganda, and to prepare themselves for “the last general encounter of all 
Russia with bloody monarchy now living m its last days ” On the 23d a 
zemstvo congress which was sitting at Moscow passed a resolution demand- 
ing universal direct suffrage and the calling of a constituent assembly The 
congress also passed resolutions which are tantamount to a vote of no 
confidence in the government. 
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THE GOVEENMENT EEGAINS CONTEOL 

The revolt now entered upon its most acute phase On the 24th of 
November a combined strike and mutiny broke out at Sevastopol. The 
revolutionists captured the city, wounded Admiral Pisarevsky, and for several 
days controlled affairs almost completely. The government however, dis- 
patched overwhelming forces to the seat of the trouble; the rebel trenches 
were stormed; the ships were retaken; and many of the rebels were exe- 
cuted. Less important outbreaks occurred at Kronstadt, Vladivostok, and 
other places. In December, Lithuania and other regions around the Baltic 
were in open revolt; uprisings occurred in the Caucasus, at Irkutsk, and 
elsewhere; a new general strike began on the 21st; assassinations and 
attempted assassinations were everywhere common; the peasants were rising 
against their lords; the whole Russian state seemed to be. falling to pieces. 
One of the bloodiest struggles took place in Moscow, the old capital. For 
several days the rebels controlled a large part of the city; but the troops 
generally remained loyal; and after frightM street fighting in which hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children lost their lives, order was again restored. 
Elsewhere, also, the government gradually regained its authority. The most 
violent part of the storm of revolution was past. 

With the triumph of the government it was freely prophesied that a 
policy of thoroughgoing reaction would set in, and that, temporarily at least, 
the concessions already given would be ignored. But on the 26th of December 
a more liberal electoral law was issued, which granted the suffrage to many 
classes which had hitherto been excluded, while it was announced that the 
ultimate decision upon the subject pf universal suffrage would be left to the 
duma. Early m January registration for the election of this body began. 
Charges were made that the minister of the interior, Durnovo, was seeking to 
control the election in the interests of reaction by arresting popular leaders; 
for this and other reasons the revolutionary socialists refused to register, but 
later changed their attitude. To allow a full registration, the time originally 
granted for this purpose was extended. On the 26th of February, a ukase 
officially fixed May 10th as the date for the meeting of the duma. On March 
5th it was announced that no law would hereafter be valid without the consent 
of the duma and of the council of the empire This latter body was to consist 
of an equal number of appointed and elected members taken from the clergy, 
nobility, zemstvos, academy of science, universities, trade, and industry 
The annual sessions were to be convoked and closed by imperial ukase, and the 
sittings were to be public Either house was to have the power to interpellate 
ministers and to imtiate legislation, but neither was to be allowed to meddle 
with “ the fundamental laws of the empire.” 


THE FIEST DUMA 

For a considerable time it seemed as if the duma would never be convened 
But at last, on May 10, 1906, the first Russian parliament was opened in solemn 
pomp by Czar Nicholas II in the Taviida Palace. There the so-caUed “best 
men” of Russia, the Scythian and the Celt, the Lithuanian and the Pole, the 
Catholic pnest and the Jewish rabbi, had come together to deliberate upon the 
country’s welfare. Professor Muromtsev was unanimously elected president. 
But the first Russian parliament was a frail infant destined to a premature end. 
War, famine, economic distress, had assisted at its birth, and opposition, secret 
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or open hostility, was watching over its infancy. It could not thrive under 
such circumstances. 

But, although a speedy dissolution of the first duma as soon as it had 
b^n opened by Czar Nicholas in solenm state had been predicted, the ukase 
dissolving the first Russian parliament came somewhat as a surprise to the 
European woiid. And yet this issue was the only logical one. The govern- 
ment of the czar soon perceived the impossibility of working with a duma 
whose members were speaking only for the gallery of the country. A decisive 
step had to be taken in order to avoid a tlisgraceful compromise on the part of 
the government. At this juncture, whilst the Premier Goremykin, who had 
succeeded Count Witte early in May, was ofiicially representing the govern- 
ment, the Star Chamber was busily engaged in finding a solution of the per- 
plexing problem. Three parties, representing three distinct currents of 
opinion, were formed at court, and each endeavoured to persuade Nicholas II 
to adopt and carry out the plan it had worked out for the welfare of the 
nation. 

The three parties were headed respectively by Trepov, by Count Ignatev, 
and by Goutshkov and Stolypin. Strange and almost incredible as it will 
sound, Trepov advised liberal concessions. The man who had arranged 
pogroms, the poUcier who had knouted, ■ sent to mines and to Siberia, who 
had incarcerated in the prison cells of Sts. Peter and Paul and in the fortress 
of Schlusselburg thousands of revolutionaries, advised tlie czar to hold out the 
olive branch to the cadets 

Trepov was neither more nor less than a faithful Yanitshar, a faithful 
bull-dog, whose qualities we cannot praise, but whose fidelity may perhaps 
elicit some admiration When he found out that it became of paramount 
importance to the interests of his imperial master to grant concessions, aU the 
arguments of the reactionary party became as nought with him, and the 
implacable enemy of revolutionaries, the stage manager of pogroms and of 
riots, the terror of nihilists and of students, suddenly appeared as liberal as the 
cadets themselves, without in the least having changed his views. It was for 
this reason, too, that shortly before death put an end to his zeal, Trepov was 
not a persona grata in court circles. His programme had been as follows: 
“The cadets,” he said, “are strong, influential, and above aU, ambitious 
They are thirsting for power. The view of portfolios and ministerial benches 
is dazzling them. Let us stretch out a hand to the cadets, let us grant them 
concessions, and, with united effort, build the bridge over the gmf which is 
dividing new and old Russia.” 

Trepov advised the czar to form a mixed cabinet, consisting of himself, 
perhaps, as minister of war, of liberal bureaucrats like Yermolov, former 
minister of agriculture, and of three or four prominent members from among 
the cadets. He thus hoped to satisfy the ambition of the latter, and, by 
granting them concessions, at the same time persuade them to abandon at 
^st tlie idea of the compulsory expropriation of landowners, which he con- 
sidered too dangerous a measure. But two other parties claimed the attention 
of the czar, and both equally strongly condemned the Trepov programme 
Count Ignatev — who has since been assassinated — urged the czar to crush the 
hydra-head of opposition. Ignatev represented that powerful class, the rich 
landowners, which is the mainstay of autocracy. He could see no possibility 
of concession. There was no necessity either, for Ignatev disbelieved in the 
danger of the revolution. It was only a bluff, he said, of Count Witte, whose 
ambition it wasito be the president of the first Russian republic. The ancien 
regime must, maintain its prerogatives; prisons, exile, and Siberia would soon 
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teach the few unwise dreamers that autocracy was as firm as ever, and meant 
to remain so for the future. The famous framer of the May laws advised a 
policy of oppression, — openly and-unhesitatingly. - ■ ’ 

m 

The Programme of <Stolyjnn and the Dissolution of the Duma 

Standing between these two programmes, the liberal of Trepov and the 
reactionary of Ignatev, was that of Stolypin and Goutshkov, which ultimately 
gained favour with the czar. Goutshkov’s programme was briefly this: To 
dissolve the duma, to promise the nation to convene another duma witlun 
a few months, and in the meantime to take the necessary steps so as to be 
sure of a government majority in the next assembly Goutshkov maintained 
that he had carefully studied the causes of resolutions in western Europe 
and the comse they had taken. He had arrived at the conclusion that 
revolution was a malady, a fever which will occasionally break out in the 
normal social body, but was not dangerous in itself, if properly attended to. 
Ihe best remedies for this disease were patience and perseverance. Had the 
western European governments at various periods and in various countries 
been armed with a sufficient dose of these antidotes, had they not lost courage, 
and in a frenzy of despair either made concessions or adopted extreme measures, 
but simply tried to gain time, the revolutionary fever would gradually have 
abated, and the social pulse regained its normal state. , Russia should now be 
wise and try to benefit by the experience gained from the study of western 
Europe. No extreme measures, but also no concessions. The programme, 
therefore, which Goutshkov, in conjunction with Stolypin, elaborated, was as 
follows: The duma must be dissolved by an imperial ukase; at the same time, 
however, hope must be held out to the country in the shape of a promise to 
convene a new assembly within a few months. In the meantime a strong 
endeavour should be made to organise all the conservative forces, who would 
rally round the party of the Octobrists and form the government party in the 
new dmna 

Nicholas II, as might have been expected from a man of his imdecided 
character, listened neither to the liberal plan of his friend Trepov, nor to the 
advice of the reactionary Ignatev, but adopted the programme elaborated by 
Goutshkov and Stolypin _He decided to dissolve the duma and to issue a 
ukase convening a new one in a few months, in which care should be taken that 
the government and conservative elements should form the preponderating 
majority. And thus the struggle between the three parties in the Star 
Chamber ended in the victory^ of Goutshkov-Stolypin, and the result was the 
ukase of July 21, 1906, dissolving the duma — a ukase which startled Europe at 
the very moment when the English premier was welcoming the delegates of 
the Inter-parliamentary Conference in London. The cadets and the labour 
party assembled at Viborg and drafted a manifesto to the nation. It was, 
however, of no avail Although the cadets were not arrested, the nation 
was too frightened to respond to their appeal for support against the govern- 
ment. 


Autocracy Triumphs 

And thus Nicholas II, in uttering his famous words, “My autocracy is as 
famous as ever,” sent home the representatives of the nation, some of them to 
prison and death. Many fell as glorious martyrs 'in the battle for liberty. A 
shot fired at Terioki, by an assassin hired by the reactionaries, caused the 
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untiinely death of one of the most intelligent and useful ex-members of the 
duma, M. J. Herzenstein. 

And although Trepov had in the meantime died, his spirit was still hovering 
round the imperial palaces of Peterhof and Tsarskoe Selo. There began a 
period of oppression. Inspired undoubtedly by the example of the tnbunaux 
rivolutionnaires of 1789, the Russian courts of justice were replaced by courts- 
martial. In the course of a few weeks more than 150 persons were either 
hanged or shot Thousands were sent at the expense of the government to the 
mines or to the Siberian snowfields, where they could find leisure to cool their 
burning revolutionary brows. 

Even the optimists had to admit that things looked grave M. Milyoukov, 
the eminent leader, urged at the Congress of Helsingfors the necessity of 
abandoning the idea of a passive resistance and of refusing to furnish recruits 
and to pay taxes. The idea of a general strike had to be abandoned, the 
armed local revolts were speedily suppressed, the much talked-of agranan 
rising came to nothing. The struggle for liberty was gradually being crushed. 
Thousands of brave men were court-martialled, piteously murdered, slaugh- 
tered, tortured and imprisoned, sent to fortresses and to mmes. Autocracy 
triumphed. 

Events which followed the dissolution of the duma thus tended to prove 
the soimdness and the advantage of the Goutshkov-Stolypin programme. 
The revolutionary; fever, as Goutshkov had called it, broke out, the crisis 
was reached, but it did not turn out to be fatal The country did not rise. 
The plans of revolutionaries to get into their power the whole district round 
Tsarskoe Selo and to arrest the czar were frustrated. The mutimes of Svyborg 
and Kronstadt were premature, remained unsupported, and were .easily and 
speedily crushed. The great peasant mass remained passive. A new duma 
had been promised and the country decided to wait The cadets, on the other 
hand, committed a blunder with the Viborg manifesto, and thus furnished the 
government with a pretext to prosecute them as revolutionaries; the party 
suffered considerably; its clubs were closed, its pamphlets confiscated, and 
its organs suspended. 


THE SECOND DUMA 

In the meantime preparations for the election of members for the new 
duma were carried on. Goutshkov proceeded to work out his plans in 
arranging the electoral campaign. Neither money nor trouble was spared 
in the endeavour to secure a government majority for the new duma. Dozens 
of journals were started by the Octobrists in the prowces, hundreds of orators 
were sent out to enlighten the people, millions of proclamations were dis- 
tributed among the peasants, fighting bands were organised and provided with 
sticks for the purpose of beating Jews, students, and the wives and children of 
the intellectuals. A great number of guns and revolvers from the arsenals 
were distributed among the Black-hundreds Qergjmaen were commanded 
by their ecclesiastical superiors to preach from their pulpits in the interest of 
the government, and to brand the first duma as a Jewish Kahal. _ All the 
parties that were ever so little more radical than that of the Octobrists were 
accused of being revolutionary and their existence declared to be illegal, 
their bureaus were closed, their newspapers suspended, and their books and 
pamphlete confiscated and burned. _ Many suspected of radicalism were 
arrested, taken away from their families and sent to prison or to Siberia. In 
order to frighten the Jews a pogrom was arranged in Sedlice The government 
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further foulid the senate a willing instrument in its hands for the business of 
interpreting the electoral laws. In order to eliminate the radical elements 
and to invahdate them as electors, the senate interpreted the election laws in 
such a manner as to suit the government. 

In spite, however, of all the endeavours made by the government — in 
spite of terrorism, hooliganism, police and clergy — the opposition was clearly 
in a majority in the new duma. It held its first session on March 5th. 
Feodor Golovin, a Constitutional Democrat, was elected president On 
March 18th M. Stolypin, in reading the ministerial declaration, announced 
that the “country must be transformed into a constitutional state” and laid 
before the body bills for determining the civic status of the inhabitants, for 
ameliorating the condition of the peasants, for securing liberty of conscience 
and inviolability of person, for improving the system of education, etc. He 
announced, however, that in legislating upon the subject of toleration the 
government was determined to lay down the principle of a Christian state in 
which the orthodox religion should be privileged. Later he opposed a biU for 
making field courts-martial illegal. Either from inclination or from policy, 
the new duma showed itself more moderate than its predecessor and endeav- 
oured to avoid giving a pretext for its dissolution; but late in May it rejected 
resolutions condemning terrorism and on June 8th began to discuss the reform 
of rural justice. At a secret sitting on June 14th the premier presented 
charges of treason against practically all the members of the Social Demo- 
cratic party and demanded the immediate arrest of sixteen and authority for 
the indictment of fifty-five members. By an overwhelming majority the 
subject was referred to a committee. On June 16th the Czar issued a ukase 
dissolving the duma and fixing November 14th as the date for the meeting of a 
new one. At the same time, in direct defiance of one of the essential guaranties 
of the constitution, he promulgated a new election law, reducing the peasant 
electorate, dimimshing by half the number of deputies from Siberia, Poland 
and the Caucasus, and instituting in the larger cities direct elections with a 
higher property test, thereby placing four-fifths of the electoral power in the 
hands of about 130,000 landowners; the majority of whom are reactionary. 


THE THIRD DUMA 

The country received this cowp d'&tat quietly, and the new elections, which 
took place in the fall, attracted comparatively little interest. The result, as 
was natural, was a strong conservative maj ority. The first session was held on 
November 14th. 

In August a convention with Japan stipulating for the territoriaLintegrity 
of the Chinese Empire and for the principle of the “open door” was published. 
On September 23rd a convention with Great Britain for the purpose of settling 
by mutual consent the various questions affecting their interests in Asia was 
ratified.® 
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DOCUMENTS EELATING TO EUSSIAN HISTOEY 

I 

TREATY OF PARIS 

OENBRAL TREATY BETWEEN THE QUEEN OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OP GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, THE EMPEROR OF 
THE FRENCH, THE KING OP PRUSSIA, THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, THE 
KING OF SARDINIA, AND THE SULTAN 

Signed at Paris j March JOth, 18S6, Ratifimtiojis exchanged at Paris j April 27th 

Art. 1; From the day of the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
treaty there shall be peace and friendship between her majesty the Queen of 
tbe United Kin^lom of Great Britain and Ireland, his majesty the Emperor 
of the French, his majesty the King of Sardinia, his imperial majesty the 
Sultan, on the one part, and his majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, on 
the other part, as well as between their heirs and successors, their respective 
dominions and subjects m perpetuity. 

; Art. 2. Peace being happily re-established between their said majesties, 
the territories conquered or occupied by their armies during the war shall be 
reciprocaUy evacuated. 

Special arrangements shall regulate the mode of the evacuation, wdiich 
shall be as prompt as possible. 

^ , Art. 3. His maj.esty the Emperor of all the Russias engages to restore to 
his majesty the Sultan the town and citadel of Kars, as well as the other parts 
of the Ottoman territory of which the Russian troops are m possession. 

Art. 4. 'Pieir majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, the King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, 
engage to restore to his majesty the Emperor of all the Russias the towns and 
ports of Sebastopol, Balaklava, Kamiesch, Eupatoria, Kertch, Yenikale, 
Kinbum, as well as all other territories occupied by the allied troops. 

Art. 5 Their majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, the Emperor of all the Russias, the 
King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, grant a full and entire amnesty to those of 
their subjects who may have been compromised by any participation what- 
soever in the events of the war in favour of the cause of the enemy 
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It is expressly understood that such amnesty shall extend to the subjects 
of each of the belh^rent parties who may have continued during the war to 
be employed in the service of one of the other belligerents. 

Art. 6. Prisoners of war shall be immediately given up on either side. 

Art 7. Her majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Bntam 
and Ireland, his majesty the Emperor of Austna, his majesty the Emperor of 
the French, his majesty the King of Prussia, his majesty the Emperor of all 
the Russias, and hia majesty the King of Sardinia, declare the Sublime Porte 
admitted to participate m the advantages of the pubhc law and sj^tem 
( concert) of Europe. Their majesties engage, each on his part, to respect the 
independence and the territorial integrity of the Ottoman empire; guarantee 
in common the strict observance of that engagement; and will, in conse- 
quence, consider any act tending to its violation as a question of general 
interest. 

Art. 8. If there should arise between the Sublime Porte and one or more 
of the other signing powers any misunderstanding which might endanger the 
maintenance of their relations, the Sublime Porte and each of such powers, 
before having recourse to the use of force, shall afford the other contracting 
parties the opportunity of preventing such an extremity by means of their 
mediation. 

Art 9. His imperial majesty the Sultan having, in his constant solicitude 
for the welfare of his subjects, issued a firman which, while amehorating their 
condition without distinction of religion or of race, records his generous inten- 
tions towards the Christian population of his empire, and wishing to give a 
further proof of his sentiments in that respect, has resolved to communicate 
to the contractmg parties the said firman, emanating spontaneously from his 
sovereign will. 

The contractmg powera recognise the high value of this communication 
It is clearly understood that it cannot, in any case, give to the said powers 
the right to interfere, either collectively or separately, in the relations of his 
majesty the Sultan with his subjects, nor in the internal administration of his 
empire. ^ 

Art 10. The convention of the 13th of July, 1841, which mainteins the 
ancient rule of the Ottoman empire relative to the closing of the straits of the 
Bosporus and of the Dardanelles, has been revised bjr common consent. 

The act concluded for that purpose, and in conformity with that prmciple, 
between the high contracting parties, is and remains annexed to the present 
treaty, and shall have the same force and validity as if it formed an mtegral 
part thereof. 

Art. 11. The Black S'='a is neutralised; its waters and its ports, thrown open 
to the mercantile marine of every nation, are formally and in perpetuity 
interdicted to the flag of war, either of the powers possessmg its coasts or of 
any other power, with the exceptions mentioned in Articles 14 and 19 of the 
present treaty. 

Alt 12 Free from any impediment, the commerce in the ports and waters 
of the Black Sea shall be subject only to regulations of health, customs, and 
police, framed in a spirit favourable to the development of commercial trans- 
actions. 

In order to afford to the commercial and maritime interests of every nation 
the secunty which is desired, Russia and the Sublime Porte will admit consuls 
into their ports situated upon the coast of the Black Sea, m conformity with 
the principles of mternational law. 

Art. 13. The Black Sea being neutralised according to the terms of Art.. 
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11, the maintenance or establishment upon its coast of military-maritime arsen- 
als becomes alike unnecessary and purposeless; in consequence, his majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias and his imperial majesty the Sultan engage 
not to establish or to maintain upon that coast any military-maritime arsenal. 

Art. 14. Their majesties the Emperor of all the Russias and” the Sultan 
having concluded a convention for the purpose of settling the force and the 
number of light vessels necessary for the service of their coasts, which they 
reserve to tJaemselves to maintain in the Black Sea, that convention is annexed 
to the present treaty, and shall have the same force and validity, as if it formed 
an integral part thereof. It cannot be either annulled or modified without 
the assent of the powers signing the present treaty. 

Art. 15. The act of the Congress of Vienna having established the princi- 
ples intended to regulate the navigation of rivers which separate or traverse 
different states, the contracting powers stipulate among themselves that those 
principles shall in future be equally applied to the Danube and its mouths 
They declare that this arrangement henceforth forms a part of the public law 
of Europe, and take it under their guarantee. 

The navigation of the Danube cannot be subjected to any impediment or 
charge not ej^ressly provided for by the stipulations contained in the follow- 
ing articles; in consequence, there shall not be levied any toll founded solely 
upon the fact of the navigation of the river, nor any duty upon the goods 
which may be on board of vessels. The regulations of police and of quaran- 
tine to be established for the safety of the states separated or traversed by 
that nver shall be so framed as to facilitate, as much as possible, the passage 
of vessels. With the exception of such regulations, no obstacle whatever 
shall be opposed to free navigation. 

Art. 16. Establishing a temporary international commission for the con- 
trol of navigation on the Danube. 

Arts. 17-19. Establishing a permanent commission for the improvement 
and control of navigation on the Danube. 

Art. 20. In exchange for the towns, ports, and territories enumerated in 
Art. 4 of , the present treaty, and in order more fully to secure the freedom of 
the navigation of the Danube, his majesty the Emperor of all* the Russias 
consents to the rectification of his frontier in Bessarabia. 

Art. 21. The territory ceded by Russia shall be annexed to the principality 
of Moldavia under the suzerainty of the Sublime Porte. The inhabitants of 
that territory sM enjoy the rights and privileges secured to the princi- 
palitira; and during the space of three years they shall be permitted to transfer 
their domicile elsewhere, disposing freely of their property. 

Art. 22. The principalities of WaUachia and Moldavia shall continue to 
enjoy, under the suzerainty of the Porte and under the guarantee of the con- 
tractmg powers, the privileges and immunities of which they are in possession. 
No_ exclusive protection shall be exercised over them by any of the guaran- 
teeing powers. There shall be no separate right of mterference in their 
internal affairs. 

Arte. 23-27. Concerning the government, administration, preservation of 
order in, and defence of the principalities of Wallaphia and Moldavia. 

Art; 28. The prmcipality of Servia shall continue to hold the Sublime 
Porte, in conformity with the imperial hats which fix and determine its rights 
and immunities, placed henceforward under the collective guarantee of the 
contracting powers. In consecjuence the said prmcipality shall preserve its 
independent and national administration, as well as fifil liberty of worship 
of legislation, of commerce, and of navigation. 
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Art. 29. The right of ganrison of the Sublime Porte, as stipulated by ante- 
rior regulations, is maintained. No armed intervention can take place in 
Servia without pre-vious agreement between the high contracting powers. 

Art. 30_. His majesty^ the Emperor of all the Eussias and his majesty the 
Sultan maintain in its integrity the state of their possessions in Asia, such 
as it legally existed before the rupture. A mixed commission for the verifica- 
tion or rectification of the frontiefs is provided for. 

Art. 31. The territories occupied during the war by the troops of their 
majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, and the King of Sardinia, 
according to the terms of the conventions signed at Constantinople on the l^h 
of March, 1854, between Great Britain, France, and the Sublime Porte; on 
the 14th of June, of the same year, between Austria and the Sublime Porte; 
and on the 15th of March, 1855, between Sardinia and the Sublime Porte, shall 
be evacuated as soon as possible after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty. The periods and the means of execution shall form the ob- 
ject of an arrangement between the Sublime Porte and the powers whose 
troops have occupied its territory. 

Art. 32. Until the treaties or conventions which existed before the war 
between the beUigerent powers have been either renewed or replaced by new 
acts, commerce of importation or of exportation shall take place reciprocally 
on the footing of the regulations in force before the war; and in all other mat- 
ters their subjects shall be respectively treated upon the footing of the most 
favoured nation. 

Art. 33. The convention concluded this ^y between their majesties the 
Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of 
the French, on the one part, and his majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
on the other part respecting the Aland Islands, is and remains annexed to the 
present treaty, and shall have the same force and vahdity as if it formed a part 
thereof. 


CONVENTIONS ANNEXED TO THE PRECEDING TREATY 

1. Convention between the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of Russia, and the King of Sardinia, on the one 
part, and the Sultan on the other part, respecting the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles and of the Bosporus. 

Art. 1. His majesty the Sultan, on the one part, declares that he is firmly 
resolved to maintain for the future the principle invariably established as the 
ancient rule of his empire, and m virtue of wmch it has at all times been pro- 
hibited for the ships of war of foreign powers to enter the Straits of the Dar- 
danelles and of the Bosporus, and that, so long as the Porte is at peace, his 
majesty will admit no foreign ship of war into the said Straits. 

And their majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of all the Russias, and the Eing of Sardinia, on the other 
part, engage to respect this determination of the Sultan’s, and to conform 
themselves to the principle above declared. 

Art. 2. The Sultan reserves to himself, as in past times, to deliver firman 
of passage for light vessels under flag of war, which shall be employed, as is 
usual, in the service of the missions of foreign powers. 
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.. 3- The game exception applies to the light vessels under flag of war, 

jfrSeh'^acliiOf the contracting powers is authorised to station at the mouths of 
the Danube, in order to secure the execution of the regulations relative to the 
<'ia)M*ty of that river, and the number of which is not to exceed two for each 
power. 

2. Convention between the Emperor of Rmsia and the Sultan, limiting their naval 

force in the Black Sea. 

Art. 1. The high contracting parties mutually engage not to have in the 
Black Sea any other vessels of war than those of which the number, the force, 
and the dimensions are hereinafter stipulated. 

. ^ A^. 2. The l^h contracting parties reserve to themselves each to main- 
tain in that sea six steam-vessels of fifty metres in length at the line of floata- 
tion, of a tonnage of 800 tons at the maximum, and four light steam or sailing 
vessels, of a tonnage which shall not exceed 200 tons each. 

3, Convention between her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great 

Britain and Ir^nd, the Emperor of the French, and the Emperor of iiussw, 
respecting the Aland Islands. 

Art._ 1. His majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, in order to respond to 
the desire which has been expressed to him by their majesties the Queen of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland and the Emperor of the 
French, declares that the Aland Islands shall not be fortified, and that no 
military or naval establishment shall be maintained or created there 


Declaration respecting maniime law, signed by the plenipotentiaries of Great 
Britian, Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, Sardinia, and Turkey, 
assembled in congress at Paris, April 16th, 1856. 

The plenipotentiaries who signed the treaty of Paris, of the 30th of March, 
1856, being duly authorised, and having come to an agreement, have adopted 
'the foHowing solemn declaration. — 

1. Privateering is, and remains, abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of contraband 
of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable 
to capture under enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades, in order to'te binding, must be effective — that is to, say 
maintained by force sufficient reall;^ to prevent access to the coast of the enemy 

'The governments of the undersigned. -plenipotentiaries engage to bring the 
present declaration to the knowledge of the states which have taken part in 
the congress of Paris, and to invite them to accede to it. 

Convinced that the maxims which they now proclaim caimot but be 
reedved with gratitude by the whole world, the under-signed plenipoten- 
tiaries doubt not that the efforts of their governments to obtain the general 
adoption thereof will be crowned wifh full success. 

The present declaration is not and shall not be binding, except between 
those powers who have acceded, or shall accede, to it. 

Done at Paris, the 16th of April, 1856. 

[Here follow the names of the plenipotentiaries of the signatory powers.] 
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II 

TREATY OF BERLIN, 1878 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Empress of India, His Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prussia, 
His Majesty the Emperor of Austria, King of Bohemia, etc., and King Apos- 
tolic of Hungary, the President of the French Republic, His Majesty^ the 
King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor of All the Russias and His Majesty 
the Emperor of the Ottomans, being desirous to regulate with a view to 
European order, conformably to the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris of 
30th March, 1856, the questions raised in the East by the events of late years 
and by the war terminated by the Preliminary Treaty of San Stefano, havp 
been unanimously of opinion that the meeting of a Congress would offer the 
best means of facilitating an understanding, 

[Here follow the names of the ambassadors.] 

Who, in accordance with the proposal of the Court of Austria-Hungary, 
and on the invitation of the Court of Germany, have met at Berlin furnished 
with full powers, which have been found in good and due form. 

An understanding having been happily established between them, they 
have agreed to the following stipulations: 

Art. 1. Bulgaria is constituted an autonomous and tributary Principality 
under the suzerainty of His Imperial Majesty the Sultan; it will have a Chris- 
tian government and a national militia. 

Art. 2 The Principality of Bulgaria will include the following territories: 

[Here follows a detailed account of boundaries. These having mainly a 
technical interest are omitted here and in other articles of the treaty of the 
same nature. Those articles likewise whose importance is purely local are 
given in abbreviated form.] 

This delimitation shall be fixed on the spot by the European Commis- 
sion, on which the Signatory Powers shall be represented. It is understood: 
1. That this Commission will take into consideration the necessity for His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan to be able to defend the Balkan frontier of 
Eastern Rumelia. 2, That no fortifications may be erected withm a radius 
of 10 kilommetres from Samakov. 

Art 3. The Prince of Bulgaria shall be freely elected by the population 
and confirmed by the Sublime Porte, with the assent of the Powers. No 
member of the Reigning Dynasties of the Great European Powers may be 
elected Prince of Bulgaria, In case of a vacancy in the princely dignity the 
election of a new Prmce shall take place under the same conditions and with 
the same forms. 

Art. 4. An Assembly of Notables of Bulgaria convoked at Timovo, shall, 
before the election of the Prince, draw up the Organic Law of the Princi- 
pality. In the districts where Bulgarians are intermixed with Turkish, 
Rumanian, Greek or other populations, the rights and intents of these popu- 
lations sliall be taken into consideration as regards the' elections and the 
drawing up of the Organic Law. 

Art. 5. Differences of religious creed not to be a bar to office holding 
in Bulgaria. Complete freedom of worship assured. 

Art. 6. The provisional administration of Bulgaria. 

Art 7. The provisional regime shall not be prolonged beyond a 
period of nme months from the exchange of the ratifications of the present 
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Treaty When the Organic Law is completed the election of the Prince of 
Bidgaria shall be proceeded with immediately. As soon as the Prince shall 
have been installed, the new organisation shall be put into force, and the 
Principality shall enter into the full enjoyment of its autonomy. 

Art. 8. The treaties of commerce and navigation as well as all con- 
ventions and arrangements concluded between Foreign Powers and the Porte, 
^d now in force are maintained in the Principality of Bulgaria, and no 
change shall be made in them with regard to any Power without its previous 
consent. No transit duties shall be levied in Bulgaria on goods passing 
through that prmcipahty. The subjects and citizens of commerce of all the 
powers shah be treated in the principality on a footing of strict equality. The 
immunities and privileges of foreigners, as well as the rights of consular 
jurisdiction and protection as established by the capitulations and usages, 
shall remam in full force so long as they shall not have been modified with 
tile consent of the parties concerned. 

Art. 9. Tribute to be paid by Bulgaria to suzerain court, etc. 

Art. 10. Bailway questions in Bulgaria. 

Art 11. Evacuation and demolition of Bulgarian fortresses. 

Art. 12. Land rights of non-resident Moslems and others. _ Commis- 
sion to settle questions of state property. Bulgarians travelling in Turkey 
subject to Ottoman laws. 

Art. 13. A province is formed south of the Balkans which will take 
the name of “ Eastern Rumelia,” and will remain under the direct poUtical 
and mihtary authority of His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, under conditions 
of administrative autonomy. It shall have a Christian Governor-General. 

Art. 14. Boundaries of Eastern Rumelia. 

Art 15. His Majesty, the Sultan, shall have the right of providing for 
the defence of the land and sea frontiers of the province by erecting fortifica- 
tions on those frontiers and maintaining troops there. Internal order is main- 
tained in Eastern Rumelia by^ native gendarmerie assisted by a local mihtia. 
In forming these corps, the officers of which are nommated by the Sultan, re- 
gard shall be paid in the different localities to the religion of the inhabitants. 

His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, undertakes not to employ irregular 
troops, such as Bashi-Bazouks and Circassians, in the garrisons of the fron- 
tiers. The regular troops detailed for this service must not in any case be 
billeted on the inhabitants. When they pass through the province they shall 
not make a stay there. 

Art. 16. The governor-general shall have the right of summoning the 
Ottoman troops in the event of the internal or external security of the 
province being threatened. In such an eventuality the Sublime Porte shall 
inform the representatives of the Powers at Constantinople of such a decision, 
as well as of the exigencies which justify it. 

Art. 17. The governor-general of Eastern Rumelia shall be nominated 
by the Sublime Porte, with the assent of the Powers for a term of five years. 

Arts. 18 and 19. Creating a European commission for the organisation of 
Eastern Rumelia. 

Arts. 20 and 21. Concerning foreign relations, religious liberty and rail- 
way administration of Eastern Rumelia. 

Art. 22. Regulations concerning Russian occupation of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Rumelia. Evacuation of Rumania. 

Art. 23 The Sublime Porte undertakes scrupulously to apply, in the 
Island of Crete the Organic Law of 1868 with such modifications as may 
be considered equitable. Similar laws adapted to local requirements, ex- 
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cepting as regards the exemption from taxation granted to Crete shall also 
be introduced into the other parts of Turkey in Europe, for which no such 
organisation has been provided by the present Treaty. The Sublime Porte 
shall depute special Commissions, in which the native element shall be largely 
represented, to settle^ the details of the new laws in each province. The 
schemes of organisation resulting from these labours shall be submitted for 
exanaination to the Sublime Porte, which, before promulgating the Acts for 
putting them into force, shall consult the European Commission instituted 
for Eastern Rumelia. 

Art. 24. In the event of the Sublime Porte and Greece being unable to 
agree upon the rectification of frontiers suggested in the 13th protocol of 
the Congress of Berlin, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Russia reserve to themselves to offer their mediation to the two 
parties to facilitate negotiations. 

Art. 25. The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be occupied 
and administered by Austria-Hungary. The government of Austria- 
Hungary, not desiring to undertake the administration of the Sandjak of 
Novibazar, which extends between Servia and Montenegro in a south-easterly 
direction to the other side of Mitrovitz, the Ottoman administration shall 
continue to exercise its functions there. Nevertheless, in order to assure the 
maintenance of the new political state of affairs, as well as the freedom and 
security of communications, Austria-Hungary reserves the right of keeping 
garrisons and having military and commercial roads in the whole of this part 
of the ancient Vilayet of Bosnia. 

Arts. 26-33. Recognition of the independence of Montenegro and regula- 
tions as to its boundaries, freedom of worship, debt, commerce and defence. 

Art. 34. The High Contracting Parties recognise the independence of 
Servia, subject to the conditions set forth in the following Article. 

Art. 35. Differences of religious creed to be no bar to ofliceholding in 
Servia; freedom of worship assured. 

Art. 36. Boundaries of Servia. 

Arts. 37-42. Concerning commercial relations and consular jurisdiction in 
Servia, railway administration and property rights. 

Art. 43. The High Contracting Parties recognise the independence of 
Rumania, subject to the conditions set forth in the two following Articles 

Art. 44. Differences in religious creed to be no bar to oflBeeholding in 
Rumania: freedom of worship assured. 

Arts. 45-46. Concerning the cession of Bessarabian territory by Rumania 
to Russia and the addition of the Danubian Delta, etc., to Rumania. 

Arts. 47-49. Concerning fisheries, transit dues and rights of foreign con- 
suls in Rumania. 

Art. 50. Reciprocity of consular rights between Turkey and Rumania. 
Transfer of public works in ceded territory. 

Art. 52. In order to increase the guarantees which assure the freedom 
of navigation on the Danube, which is recognised as of European interest, the 
High Contracting Parties determine that all the fortress^ and fortifications 
existing on the course of the river from the Iron Gates to its mouths shall be 
rased, and no new ones erected. No vessel of war shall navigate the Danube, 
below the Iron Gates, with the exception of vessels of light tonnage in the 
service of the river police and customs. The “ stationnaires ” of the Powers 
at the mouths of the Danube may, however, ascend the river as far as Galatz. 

Arts. 53-56 Concerning the rights and duties of the European Commis- 
sion of the Danube. 
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Alt, 67. Rights oi Austria-Hungary on the Danube, 
f Art. 58. The Sublime Porte cedes to the Russian Empire in Asia, the 
tejitories of Ardahan, Kars, and Datum, together with the latter port, as 
well as all the territories comprised between the former Russo-Turkish 
frontier and the following line: 

[Here follows new boundary line between Russia and Turkey.] 

Art. 59. His Majesty the Emperor of Russia declares that it is his inten- 
, tion to constitute Datum a free port, essentially commercial. 

Art 60. Restoration of Alaschkerd to Turkey: cession of Khotour to 
Persia. 

Art. 61. The Sublime Porte undertakes to carry out, without further 
delay, the improvements and reforms demanded by local requirements in the 
provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarantee their security against 
the Circassians and Kurds. 

Art. 62. Pledge of Turkey to maintain the principle of religious liberty. 

Art, 63. The Treaty of Paris, of March 30th, 1856, as well as the Treaty 
of London, of March 13th, 1871, are maintained in all such of their provi- 
sions as are not abrogated or modified by the preceding stipulations. 

Art. 64. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
exchanged at Derlin, within three weeks, or sooner if possible 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed it, and affixed 
to it the seal of their arms. Done at Derlin, the thirteenth day of the month 
of July, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-eight. 

[Signatures.] 


Ill 

THE FIRST HAGUE PEACE CONFERENCE 

[An international conference of representatives of the principal 
powers of the world assembled at The Hague, May 18th, 1899, in 
response to a call issued by the Czar of Russia with a view to con- 
certed action in regard to an amelioration of the liardships of war, 
the furtherance of the principle of the arbitration of international dis- 
putes, the maintenance of a general peace and the possible reduction 
of the world’s military and nava} armaments The states represented 
were Germany, Austna-Hungaiy, Belgium, China Japan, France, 
Mexico, the United States, Great Britain, Sweden and Norway, Den- 
mark, Russia, Spam, Italy, Servia, Siam, the Netherlands, Rumania, 
Turkey, Bulgaria, Greece, Switzerland, Luxembourg, Peisia and 
Portugal Sessions continued until July 29th, when the delegates 
embodied the conclusions reached m a final act for submission to the 
several states represented. This final act consisted of three conven- 
tions, three formal declarations and a senes of six resolutions The 
resolutions embodied an expression of the desire that certain unsettled 
points m regard to neutrals, contraband and so forth might be passed 
upon by an international tribunal at an early date The conventions 
were (1) For the pacific settlement of international conflicts , (2) Re- 
garding the laws and customs of war by land , (3) For the adaptation 
to maritime warfare ot the principles of the Geneva Convention, 
August 22nd, 1864, The declarations had to do with (1) The pro- 
hibition of launching explosives and projectiles from balloons , (2) The 
prohibition of the use of projectiles diffusing poisonous gases , (8) 
The prohibition of the use of expanding or flattening bullets The 
Conventions were signed at once by 16 powers, Germany, Great 
Britan, Austria-Hungary, Japan, Italy, and several minor powers, 
withholding their assent temporarily but finally accepting them ] 
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A. CONVENTION FOR THE PACIFIC SETTLEMENT OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES 

Title I — On the Maintenance of the General Peace 

Art. 1. Agreement of powers to use best efforts to enpure peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. 


Title II — On Good Offices aivd Mediation 

Arts. 2-4. Recommendation of the principle of mediation, the exercise of 
which is never to be considered an unfriendly act. 

Art. 5 The functions of the mediator are at an end when once it is 
declared, either by one of the i>arties to the dispute, or by the mediator 
himself, that the means of reconciliation proposed by him are not accepted. . 

Art. 6. Good offices and mediation, either at the request of the parties at 
variancq, or on the initiative of powers strangers to the dispute, have ex- 
clusively the character of advice, and never have binding force. 

Art. 7. The acceptance of mediation not to hinder preparations for, or 
interfere with the prosecution of war. 

Art. 8. Concerning special mediation. 


Title III — On International Commissions of Inquiry 

Arts. 9-13. Appointment and procedure of the Commissions of Inquiry. 
Art. 14. The report of the International Commission of Inquiry is limited 
to a statement of facts, and is in no way the character of an arbitral award. 


Title IV — On International Arbitration 

Chapter I — On the Syste.m op Arbitration 

Arts. 15-19 Recognition of the efficacy of arbitration conventions, and 
the implied engagement of loyal submission to the award. 


Chapter II — On the Permanent Court op Arbitration 

Art. 20. Undertaking of the signatory powers to organise a permanent 
court. 

Art. 21. The permanent court shall be competent for all arbitration cases, 
miless the parties agree to institute a special tribunal. 

Art. 22. An international bureau, established at The Hague, serves as 
record office for the court, and the channel for communications relative to 
the meetings of the court. It has the custody of the archives and conducts 
all the administrative business. 

Art. 23. Selection of members of the court. 

Art. 24. Arbitrators are to be chosen from the general list of members 
of the court. Alternative provisions in case of failure of direct agreement. 

Art. 25. Seat of the tribunal to be ordinarily at The Hague. 

Art. 26. The jurisdiction of the permanent court may within the con- 
ditions laid down in the regulations, be extended to disputes between non- 
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signatory powers, or between signatory powers and non-signatory powers if 
the parties are agreed on recourse to this tribunal. 

Art. 27. Reminding powers of the existence of the court not to be con- 
sidered an unfriendly act. 

Art. 28. Institution and duties of a permanent administrative council to 
be composed of the diplomatic representatives of the signatory powers 
accredited to The Hague and of the Netherland minister for foreign affairs, 
who will act as president. 

Art. 29. The expenses of the bureau. 

Chapter III — On Aebiteai Procedttee 

Arts. 30-31. Regarding agreement to submit to arbitration. 

Art. 32. Failing the constitution of the tribunal by direct agreement 
between the parties, the following course shall be pursued : Each party appoints 
two arbitrators and these latter together choose an umpire. In case of equal 
voting the choice of the umpire is entrusted to a third power, selected by the 
parties by common accord. If no agreement is arrived at on this subject, 
each party selects a different power, and the choice of the umpire is made m 
concert by the powers thus selected. 

Arts. 33-38. Concerning umpires, seat of tribunal, counsel, and language. 

Art. 39. As a general rule the arbitral procedure comprises two distinct 
phases; preliminary examination of documents, manuscripts and briefs and 
oral discussion of the agreements of the parties. 

Arts. 40-51. Concerning procedure as to documents and arguments. 

Art. 52. The award, given by a majoritjr of votes, is accompanied by a 
statement of reasons. It is drawn up in writing and signed by each mem- 
ber of the tribunal. Those members who are in the minority may record 
their dissent when signing. 

Art. 53. Publication of the award. 

Art. 54. The award puts an end to the dispute definitively, and without 
appeal. 

Art. 55 Concerning demand for a revision of the award on account of 
the discovery of new evidence. 

Art. 56. The award binding only on parties who submitted to arbitration. 
Right to intervene of other nations parties to a convention interpreted. 

Art. 57. Parties to arbitration to share expenses equally. 

General Provisions 

Arts. 58-60. Ratification and notification of ratification and the ad- 
herence of non-signatory powers. 

Art. 61. In the event of one of the high contracting parties denouncing 
the present Convention, this denunciation would not take effect until a year 
after its notification made in writmg to the Netherland government, and by 
it communicated at once to all the other contracting powers. This denun- 
ciation shah only affect the notifying power. 

B. CONTENTION WITH RESPECT TO THE LAWS AND CHSTOMS OP WAR ON 

LAND 

[Here follow the names of the signatory powers and a statement of the 
reasons for and the necessities which have led to the following convention.] 
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Art 1. Contracting powers to accept “ Eegulations " adopted by the 
present conference. 

Art. 2. Regulations to be binding only in case of war between two con- 
tracting powers, and cease to be binding when a non-contracting power joins 
one of the belligerents. 

Arts. 3-5. Concerning ratification by contracting powers, the adherence 
of non-contracting powers, and denunciation by a contracting power. 

ANNEX TO THE CONVENTION 
Regulations Respecting tlie Laws and Customs of War on Land. 

Section I — On Belligerents 

Chapter I — On the Qualifications op Belligerents 
« 

Art, 1. The laws, rights, and duties of war apply not only to the armies, 
but also to militia and volunteer corps, fulfilling the following conditions: I. 
To be commanded by a person responsible for his subordinates; II. To have 
a fixed distinctive emblem recognisable at a distance; III. To carry arms 
openly; and IV. To conduct their operations in accordance with the laws 
and customs of war. In countries where militia or volunteer corps consti- 
tute the “ army,” or form part of it, they are included under the term. 

Art 2. The population of a territory which has not been occupied who, 
on the enemy’s approach, spontaneously take up arms to resist the invading 
troops without having time to organise themselves in accordance with 
Article I, shall be regarded a belligerent, if they respect the 'a vs and cus- 
toms of war. 

Art. 3. The armed forces of the belligerent parties may consist of com- 
batants and non-combatants. In case of capture by the enemy both have 
a right to be treated as prisoners of war. 


Chapter II — On Prisoners of War 

Arts. 4-12. Prisoners of war; their personal property, their imprison- 
ment, utilisation of their labor, maintenance, recapture of escaped prisoners 
and parole. 

Art. 13. Individuals vho follow an army without directly belonging to it, 
such as newspaper correspondents and reporters, sutlers, contractors, who 
fall into the enemy’s hands, and whom the latter think fit to detain, have a 
right to be treated as prisoners cf war, provided they can produce a certifi- 
cate from the military authorities of the army they were accompanying. 

Art 14. A bureau for information relative to prisoners of war_ to be 
instituted, on the commencement of hostilities, in each of the belligerent 
states, to answer all inquiries about prisoners of war, to keep an individual 
return for each prisoner of war. 

Arts. 15-16. Concerning rights and privileges of relief societies and in- 
formation bureaus. 

Art. 17 Officers taken prisoners may receive, if necessary, the full pay 
allowed them m this position by their country’s regulations, the amount to 
be repaid by their government. 

Arts. 18-20. Right of prisoners to freedom of worship; wills; repa- 
triation. 
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Chaptek III — On the Sick and Wounded 

!, Art. 21. The obligatiuns of belligerents with regard to the sick and 
wounded are governed by the Geneva Convention of the 22nd of August, 
1^4, subject to any modifications which may be introduced into it. 


Section II — On Hostihties 

Chapter 1— On Means op Injuring the Enemy, Sieges, and Bombardment® 

Art. 22. The right of belligerents to adopt means of injuring the enemy 
is not unlimited 

Art 23. Besides the prohibitions provided by special conventions, it is 
especially prohibited, (a) To employ poison or poisoned arms; (b) To kill 
or wound treacherously individuals belonging to the hostile nation or army; 
(c) TokiU or wound an enemy who, having laid down arms, or having no longer 
means of defence, has surrendered at discretion; (d) To declare that no quarter 
will be given; (e) To employ arms, projectiles, or material of a nature to cause 
superfluous injury; (f) To make improper use of a flag of truce, the national 
flag, or military ensigns and the enemy’s uniform, as well as the distinctive 
badges of the (^neva Convention; (g) To destroy or seize the enemy’s prop- 
erty, unless such destruction or seizure be imperatively demanded by the 
necessities of war. 

Art. 24. Ruses of war and the employment of methods necessary to obtain 
information about the enemy and the country, are considered allowable. 

Art. 25. Attack or bombardment of undefended towns prohibited. 

Art 26. Providing for warning before bombardment. 

Art. 27. In sieges and bombardments all necessary steps should be taken to 
spare as far as possible edifices devoted to religion, art, science, and charity, hos- 
pitals and places where the sick and wounded are collected, provided they are 
not used at the same time for military purposes The besieged should indicate 
these buildings or places by some particular and visible signs, which should 
previously be notified to the assailants. 

Art. 28. Pillage of a town even when taken by assault prohibited 

[Chapters II-V, containing Arts. 29-41, are concerned with Spies, Flags 
of 'Truce, Capitulations, and Armistices.] 


Section HI — On Mihtary AuthorUy over Hostile Territory 

Art. 42. Territory is considered occupied when it is actually placed under 
the authority of the hostile army. The occupation applies only to the ter- 
ritory where such authority is established, and in a position to assert itself. 

Art. 43. 'The authority of the legitimate power havmg actually passed into 
the hands of the occupant, the latter shall take all steps in her power to re- 
establish and ensure, as far as possible, public order and safety, while repre- 
senting, unless absolutely prevented, the laws in force in the country. 

Arts. 44r-45. Any compulsion of the population of occupied territory to 
take part in militar}^ operations against its own country or oath to the 
hostile powe'rs is prohibited. 

Art. 46. Family honours and rights, individual lives and private property. 
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as well as religious convictions and liberty, must be respected Private 
property cannot be confiscated. 

Art.. 47. Pillage IS formally prohibited. 

Arts. 48-49. Right of hostile power to levy taxes, dues, and tolls in 
occupied territory for the admmistration of such territory. 

Art 50. No general penalty, pecuniaiy or otherwise, can be inflicted on 
the population on account of the acts of individuals for which it cannot be 
regarded as collectively responsible. 

Art. 51. No tax shall be collected except under a written order on the 
responsibility of a commander-in-chief. For every pa 3 mient a receipt shall 
be given to the taxpayer. 

Art. 52 Neither requisitions in kind, nor services can be demanded from 
communes or inhabitants except for the necessities of the army of occupation. 
They must be in proportion to the resomces of the country, and of such a 
nature as not to involve the population in the obligation of taking part in 
military operations against their country. These requisitions and services 
shall only be demanded on the authority of the commander in the locality 
occupied The contributions in kind shall as far as possible, be paid for in 
ready money; if not, their receipt shall be acknowledged. 

Art 53. An army of occupation can only take possession of the cash, 
funds, and property liable to reqmsition belonging strictly to the state, 
depots of arms, means of transpoit, stores and supplies, and generally all 
movable property of the state which may be used for military operations. 
Railway plants, land telegraphs, telephones, steamers, and other ships, apart 
from cases governed by maritime law, as well as depots of arms and, gen- 
erally, all kinds of war material, even though belonging to companies or to 
private persons, are fikewise material which may serve for military operations, 
but they must be restored at the conclusion of peace, and indemnities paid. 

Art. 54 The plant of railw'ays coming from neutral states whether the 
property of, those states, or of companies or of private persons, shall be' sent 
back to them as soon as possible. 

Art. 55 The occupying state shall only be regarded as administrator and 
usufructuary of the public buildings, real property, forests, and agricultural 
works belonging to the hostile state, and situated in the occupied country. 

Art. 56. T^he property of the communes, that of religious, charitable, and 
educational institutions, and those of arts and science, even when state prop- 
erty, shall be treated as private property. All seizure of, and destruction, or 
intentional damage done to such institutions, to historical monuments, 
works of art or science, is prohibited. 


Section IV — On the Internment of Belltgerents and the Care of the Wounded in 

Neutral Countries 

Arts. 57-60 Concerning the internment, detention and maintenanee of 
belligerents, and of the sick and wounded of a belligerent in a neutral coun- 
try Application of the Geneva Convention 


DECLARATIONS 

(I) The contracting powers agree to prohibit, for a term of five years, the 
launching of projectiles and explosives from balloons, or by other new 
methods of a similar nature. 
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(II) The contracting parties agree to abstain from the use of bullets -which 
expand or flatten easily in the human body, such as buUets with a hard 
envelope which does not entirely cover the core, or is pierced -with incisions. 

(III) The contracting powers agree to abstain from -the use of projectiles 
the object of which is the diffusion of asphyxiating or deleterious gases. 

The above declarations are only binding on the contracting powers in the 
case of a war between two or more of them. They shall cease to be binding 
from the time when in a war between the contracting powers, one of the bel- 
ligerents shall be joined by a non-contracting power. 

The non-signatory powers can adhere to the above declarations. 

In the event of one of the high contracting parties denouncing the declara- 
tions, such denunciation shall not take effect until a year after the notification 
made in -writing to the government of the Netherlands, and forthwith com- 
municated by it to aU the other contracting powers. This denunciation shall 
only affect the notif 3 dng power. 


D. CONVENTION FOE THE ADAPTATION TO MAEITIMB WAEFAEB OP THE 

PEINCIPLBS OP THE GENEVA CONVENTION OP AUGUST 33ND, 1834 

Arts. 1-5 Military hospital-ships owned either by a state or a private in- 
di-vidual or society not to be considered belligerent. 

Art. 6. Neutral merchantmen, yachts, or vessels, having or taking on 
board, sick, wounded, or the shipwrecked of the belligerents, cannot be cap- 
tured for so doing, but they are liable to capture, for any violation of neu- 
trality. 

Art. 7. Concerning the inviolability of the religious, medical, or hospital 
staff of any captured ship. 

Art. 8. Sailors and soldiers who are taken on board when sick or wounded, 
to whatever nation they belong, shall be protected by the captors. 

Art. 9. The shipwrecked, wounded, or sick of one of the belligerents who 
fall into the hands of the other, are prisoners of war. 

Art. 10. Concerning the treatment of the shipwrecked, wounded, or sick, 
landed at a neutral port with the consent of the local authonties. 

Art. 11. Concerning hmitation, ratification, acceptance by a non-signatory 
power and denunciation of the above articles. 
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Chapter I. Land and People and Early History ( to 1054 ad) 

A. Leroy-Beaulied, L* Umpire dea Tsars et les Busses — Kovalevski, Russian Pq- 
hhcal Inshtuhons — ^Procopius, Qothica seu Bellum Goth%cum — «Mauricius, Stateg%€um, 
— f Leo, Tacita seu de re rmhtari — o T. Schiemann, Russland, PoUnund Livland — ^Nestor, 
Chromcle — ^W. K Kelly, History of Russia. — ^A. Rambaud, Histoire de la Russie . — 
Robert Bell, History of Russia 


Chapter II. The Period of The Principalities (1054-1224 ad) 

A Rambaud, Histoire de la Russie. — « T Schiemann, Russland, Polen und Livland. 
^ N. M. Karamzin, History of the Russian Empire 


Chapter III. The Time op Tatar Domination (1235-1462 a.d.) 

^R N. Bestuzhev-Riumin, Russian History , — ^D. M. Wallace, Russia — <iR. Bell, 
A History of Russia. — «S M. Soloviov, Histoiy of Russia from the Earliest Times . — 
/K Turgeniev, La Russie et les Russes — fl^W K Kelly, Mistory of Russia . — I, 
Kostomarov, Russian History — *A. Bruckner, Beschichte Rmslands, 


Chapter IV. From Ivan The Creat to Ivan the Terrible (1462-1584 A D.) 

^R N. Bestuzhev-Riumin, Russian History — I. Kostomarov, Russian History . — 
^ P Strahl and E Hermann, Qoschichte des Mussischen Staates — « A Rambaud, Hidoire 
de la Russie. — -^N. Karamzin, History of the Russian Empire — s' R. Bell, History of Russia. 
— *S. M. Soloviov, History of Russia from the Earliest Times. 


Chapter V. The Century After Ivan the Terrible (1584-1682 a.d.) 

Prosper Mertm^e, Demetrius the Impostor . — I Kostomarov, Russian History. 
— Karamzin, History of the Russicm Empire — «Jban Henri Schnitzler, L Empire 
des Tsars au point aetuel de la science. — f A Rambaud, Histoire de la Russie — R Bell, 
History of Russia — ^W. K Kelly, History of Russia — ^S. M. Boi^owioy, History of Russia 
from the Earliest Times 


Chapter YI. Peter the Great (1682-1725 a.d.) 

Voltaire, Histoire de Russie — cR Bell, History of Russia. — I. Kostomarov, 
Russian History, — « W. K Kelly, History of Russia — -^P Strahl and B. Hermann, 6^e- 
schichte des Russischen Staates — A Rambaud, Histone de la Russie — ^ P. Shtchebalski, 
Readings from Russian History — M. Soloviov, History of Russia from the Earliest 
Times — -^Auguste de Hasthausen, The Russian Empire, its People, Institutions andResour- 
ses — Claude Carloman de Rulhiijre, Revolution de Pologne. — ^ C. A. De Louville, Mimr 
oires. — Ivan Golikov, The Acts of Peter the Great. 


Chapter VII Catherine I to Peter III (1725-1796 a.d.) 

^ R Bell, History of Russia — ® K I Kostomarov, Russicm History. — P Shtchebal- 
ski, Readings from Russian History — « V.A. Bilbassov, of Catherine II. — ^ A. Ram- 

baud, Histone de la Russie. — o R. Kisbet Bain, The Daughter of Peter the Great 
, 641 
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Chapter VIII The Age op Catherine II (1769-1796 a.o.) 

Shtchebalsici, Read%ngs from Russian Eisioiy — «V. A BiiaASSOV, History of 
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K. Shilder, The Emperor Alexander I — Turgeniev, La Russia at les Russes — 
« W K Kelly, History of Russia — 1 A Rambaud, Histobe de la Russia — » A. Alison, His- 
tory of Europe — ^ F II Skrine, The Expansion of Russia 1815-1900, — ^ Storck, Riissland 
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Chapter XL Tee Reign of Xioholas I (1825-1854 a d.) 

^X K Shilder, TheReigii of the Emperoi Hicholas I — H Schnitzler, 

Ancienne at Moderne — W K Kelly, History of Russia , — « A P de Custine, La Russia an 
1889 — -^A Rambaud, Histone de la Russia-— Di.lord, Histone du second Empiie — 
^P. Dela Gorce, Histoiie du second Empire — Martin, Histoire de la France depuis 
1789 jusqidd nos Jours— ^ A A Rhumakr, The Czar Liberator — ^ F. H. Skrine, The 
Expansion of Russia 1815-1900 


Chapter XII Alexander II, The Czar Liberator (1855-1881 A d.) 

^'A Rambaud, Histoire de la Russia — M Wallace, Russia , — ^A A Shumakr, 
The Czar Liberatcn — «P De la Gorge, Histoire du second Empire — ^ Alexander II, Mani- 
festo 01 Proclaination —0 F, H Skrine, The Expansi^on of Russia 1815-1900 —^Julius Eck- 
HARDT, Modem Russia 


Chapter XIII Reaction, Expansion, and the War with Japan (1881-1904 ad) 

^ D M Wallace, article on Russian history m the Netv Volumes of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannxca Ais&^'ers Beveridge, The Russian Advance —f^Um-ELY Norman, the 
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The Ireaty of Pans, from H Tirrei.l’s History of the Wax with Russia, The Treaty of 
Berlin and The Hague Peace Conference, from Sib Edward Hertslet’s State Papers, Vol CX. 
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Moscow and St Petersburg, during the late Russian invasion of Khiva, London, 1856, 2 vols. 
— Adam, Mme , Le general Skob4lef, Pans, 18S6 — Adelung, F. von, Kritisch-literarische 
Ubersicht der Reisenden m Russland bis 1700, St. Petersburg, 1846, 2 vols. — Alexander 11, 
l\Iaiuieht o (The pi oclamation of emancipation) printed by the Senate, St ^Petersburg, 1861. ^ 
Ahson, A , History of Europe, London and New York, 1849-1850, 14 vols. — Amaud, C, A de, 
The New Era in Russia, Washington, 1890. — Amheim, P , Per ausserordentliche PmlSndi- 
sche Landtag, Leipsic, 1900 — Avril, A d’, N6gooiations relatives au traite de Berlin et aux ar- 
rangements qui ont suivi, Pans, 1886 

Bain, R, N., Charles XII and the Collapse of the Swedish empire (Heroes of the Nations 
senes) New York, 1895 , The Pupils of Peter the Great. A History of the Russian Court and 
Empire from 1697 to 1740, Westnunster, 1897 , The Daughter of Peter the Great. A History 
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of Eussian Diplomacy and of the Russian Court under the Empress Elizabeth Petrovna 
(1741-178^), Westminster, 1899 — Bakunin, A , M. Herzen, and others, Sozial-politischer 
Briefwechsel. Mit emer biographischen Einleitung von M. Dragomanov Autorisirte 
Obersetzung aus dem russischen von B Mmzer, Stuttgart, 1895 (Bibliothek russi&cher 
Denkwdrdigkeiten, vol. 6). — Bantysh-Kamenaki, D. N, Istorya maloi Eossii (History of Little 
Russia) Moscow, 1842 

Baniysh*Eame7isU was born in Moscow in 1788. Between 1825 and 1828 he was governor 
of Tobolsk, and from 1886 to 1888, governor of Vilna. After that he "was engaged in the min« 
istry of the interior He died at St, Petersburg in 1850 Besides his ‘‘History of Little Rus- 
sia,” which iS to this day the only complete history in this department, he also wrote a 
biographical dictionary and the lives of a number of Eussian statesmen and commanders 

Bantysh-Kamenski, H., Diplomatitcheskoe sobranie dyel mezhdu Eossiiskim i Kitaiskim 
gosudarstvom s 1619 po 1792 god (a collection of diplomatic papers between the Russian and 
Chinese empires from 1619 to 1792) Kazan, 1882, Obzor vnveshnikh snoshenyi Eossn po 1800 g 
(a review of the foreign relations of Russia up to the year 1800, Courland, Livonia, Esthonia, 
Poland, and Portugal), Moscow, 1897 — Bell, R , Russia (Cabinet Cyclopaedia senes), London, 
1836, 3 vol — Bernhardi, T. von, Geschichte Russlands und der europaischen Politik in den 
Jahren 1814-1831, Leipsic, 18884878, 3 vols — Bestuzhev-Riumin, E. N , Russkaya istorya 
(Russian history) St Petersburg, 1872, 2 vol. 

Komfmitin Ii[%kelaievi>tch Bestuzhev-Riumin was born m 1829. Prom 1865 to 1882 he was 
a professor at the university of St Petersburg Besides the History, he has been the author of 
a number of monographs. His method is thorough, painstaking, and minute He insists on a 
many-sided study of the national life, and of the exclusion ot all philosophical or general 
theories, and devotes much more space to internal than to external history, paying special 
attention to forms of family life, political organisation, law, religion, and literature The intro- 
ductory chapters give a valuable account of the source and authorities of Russian history At 
his death, in 1897, he left his History a torso. It was translated into German by Dr. Schie- 
mann (Mitau, 1873-1875). 

Beveridge, A J , The Russian Advance, New York, 1903 — Bigelow, P , The German Em- 
peror and his Eastern Neighbors, New York, 1892 — Bilbassov, V A , Istorya Ekateriiiy II 
(History of Catheime II ), London, 1895, 2 vols — Bilbassov, B , Katherma II, Kaiseiin von 
Russland, im Urtheile der Weltlitteratur. Ubersetzt aus dem russischen mit emem Vorwort von 
T. Schiemann, Berlm, 1897, 2 vols, Geschichte Katharma II Ubersetzt aus dem russischen von 
M. von Petzold, Berlin, 1893, 2 vols. Bodenstedt, F. von, Die Vblker des Kaukasus und ihre 
Preiheitskampfe gegen die Russen, Berlin, 1855, 2 vols — Bogdanovitch, M I , Istorya tsaistvo- 
vanya imperatora Alexandra I i Rossii v yevo vremva (History of the reign of Alexander I and 
of Russia during his time) St Petersburg, 1869-187i, 6 vols — Bond, E A., Russia at the Close 
of the 16th Century, comprising the treatise “Of the Russ Commonwealth,” by G Fletcher, 
and the travels of Sir J Horsey (Hakluyt Society Publications, vol 20), London, 1856 — Book- 
waiter, J. W , Siberia and Central Asia, New York, 1899 — Boulger, D. C , England and Rus- 
sia in Central Asia, London, 1873, 5 vols — Brodhead, J. M N , Slav and Moslem, historical 
sketches, Charleston, S C , 1894. — Brooks, C W. S,, Russians of the South, London, 1854 
— Browning, 0., Charles XII of Sweden, London, 1899 — Brueokner, A. Fmanzgeschichtliche 
Studien* Kupfergeldkrisen, St Petersburg, 1867, Kulturhistorische Studien. die Russen im Aus- 
land die Auslander in Russland im 17 Jahrhundert, Riga, 1878 , Ivan Possoschkow Ideen und 
Zustiinde in Russland zur Zeit Peters des Grossen, Leipsic, 1878, Peter der Grosse, m Oncken’s 
Allgemeine Geschichte in Emzeldarstellungen, Berlin, 1879, Der Zarewitsch Alexei, Heidel 
berg, 1880 , Katharma II, in Oncken’s Weltgeschichte in Binzeldarstellungen, Berlin, 1883, 
Istorya Yekatenny II (History of Catherine II), St Petersburg, 1885, 3 vols, Bilder aus Russ- 
lands Vergangenheit, Leipsic, 1887, Beitrage znr Kulturgeschichte Russlands im 17 
Jahrhundert, Leipsic, 1887; Die Europ&,isierung Russlands, Gotha, 1888, Geschichte Russlands 
Uberblick der Entwieklungbis zum Tode Peters des Grossen, m Geschichte der europaischen 
Staaten, Gotha, 1896 

Alexander Bruechner was born August 5, 1834, at St Petersburg After engaging for six 
years in business, he turned his attention to the study of history, which he pursued at Heidel- 
berg, Jena, and Berlin After returning to St. Petersburg he became professor of history at 
the Imperial School of law, in 1867 professor at the university of Odessa, and in 1872 at Dorpat 
Owing to his German origin, he was removed in 1891 from Dorpat and transferred to the uni- 
versity of Kazan, but at his request he was permitted to settle at Jena Brueckner is, like 
Schiemann and Ecl?;hardt, a German-Russian, and as such has a special qualification for the 
presentation of Russian history to a West-European audience He has w^ritten numerous 
works both in Russian and in German, and takes rank w ith the foremost historians of Russia 

Brueggen, E. von der, Polens Auflosung, Leipsic, 1878 ; Wie Russland europaisch wurde, 
Leipsic, 1885 — Bunge, F G. von, Geschichtliehe Entwicklung de i Standesverbaltnisse in 
Livonia, Esthonia, und Kurland bis 1561, Dorpat, 1838 , der Ordeii der Schwertbruder, Leipsic, 
1875 — Burtsev, V , and S. M Kravtohinski, Za sto lyet (1800-1896) SbOrnik po istorn poll 
titcheskikh i obsbtchestvennikh dvizhenyi v Rossii (One hundred years Documents Relating 
to the History of Political and Social Movements in Russia), London, 1897 — Buturlin, Knyaz 
D. P. , Histoire militaire de la campagne de Russia en 1812, Pans, 1824, 2 vols. 
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Gary, C , The Trans-Siberian Route, New York, 1903. — Catherine II, empress of Russia, 
Memoirs of the Empress Catherine II, written by herself, with a preface by A. Herzen, trans- 
lated from the French, New York, 1859. — Celestm, Fr J., Russland sext Aufhebung der Leib- 
eigenschaft, Laibach, 1875 — Choxseul-Gouffier, (Tisenliaus), comtesse de, Historical Memoirs 
of the Emperor Alexander I and the Court of Russia, Translated by M. B. Patterson, Chicago, 
1901 — Oolquhoun, A. R, Russia against India: The Struggle for Asia, New York, 1900 — 
Ooxe, W., An Account of the Russian Discoveries between Asia and America . added, The Con- 
quest of Siberia, and the history of the tiansactxons and commerce between Russia and China, 
London, 1803 — Crusenstolpe, M. I. von, Der russische Hof von Peter I bis auf Nikolaus I, 
Hamburg, 1855-1859 — Curzon, G. N , Russia in Central Asia in 1889 and the Anglo-Russian 
Question, London, 1889 , Persia and the Persian Question, London, 1893 ; Problems of the Far- 
East Japan, Corea, China, London, 1894 , The Pamirs and the Source of the Oxus, London, 
1896 — Oustine, le marquis de, La Russia en 1889, Paris, 1844, 4 vols. 

Danilevski, N. Y , Rossiya i Evropa . Vzgliad na kulturnyia i polititcheskyia otnoshenya 
slavianskavo mira k germano-romanskomu (Russia and Europe . a glance at the cultural and 
political relations of the Slav world to the German-Romance woild), St Petersburg, 1895 — 
Day, W, A , The Russian Government in Poland. With a narrative of the Pohsh insurrection 
m 1863, London, 1867 — De la Gorce, P., Histoire du second Empire, Pans, 1894, 4 vols — 
Delord, T., Histoire du second Empire, Pans, 1868-1875, 6 vols — Deutsch, L G , Sixteen 
Years m Sibena, New York, 1908. ^ — Be Windt, H , Finland as It Is, London, 1901. — Drage, 

G, , Russian Affairs, New York, 1904 — Dubrovin, N. F , Pugatchev i yevo soobsbtchmki 

(Pugatchev and his accomplices), St Petersburg, 1884, 3 vols , Pnsoedmenie Knma k Rossii 
(The annexation of the Crimea to Russia), St Petersburg, 1885-1889, 4 vols — Duggan, S. P 
H , The Eastern Question A Study in Diplomacy (Columbia studies in history, economics, and 
public law), New Y'ork, 1903 " 

Bckardt, J , J ungrussisch und Altlivlandisch. Politische und culturgeschiehtliche AufsStze, 
Leipsic, 1871 , Distinguished persons in Russian society (translated from the Author’s Aus der 
Petersbuiger Gesellschaft), London, 1878, Aus der Petersburger Gesellschaft, 5th edition, 
Leipsic, 1880 , Neue Folge, Leipsic, 1881 ; Von Nikolaus I zu Alexander III, Leipsic, 1881 ; 
Russische Wandlungen Neue Beitrage zur russischen Geschichte von Nikolaus I zu 
Alexander III, Leipsic, 1883. 

Jukus V071 Echhardt was born August 1, 1836, at Wolmar in Livonia From 1860 to 1867 
he was the secretary of the Evangelical-Lutheran Consistory at Riga, one of the editors of the 
Riga Zeitwig, and an active member of the Liberal-German party in the Baltic provinces of 
Russia After the leaders of this party had been removed from their offices on account 
of their Germanising tendencies, Eckardt emigrated to Germany, where he was active first as a 
30urnali&t, then as secretary of the Hamburg senate, and finally as German consul at Tunis, 
Marseilles and Stockholm. Eckardt was the^ author of numerous works and pamphlets, many 
of which were published anonymously, on Russian, Baltic, and German affairs He was less 
an historian than a publicist and politician ; but he had an intimate knowledge of the Russia 
of his own day, the Russia of Alexander II and Alexander III, and his works are indispensable 
for an understanding of Russian parties and the vacillations of Russian public opinion &s 
own point of view is that of a conservative liberal 

Edwards, H D., Russian Projects against India, London, 1885 — Bngelmann, J , Peter 
der Grosse, seine J ugend nnd seme Reformen, Dorpat, 1873 ; Die Leibeigenschaft in Russland, 
Leipsic, 1884 , Das Staatsrecht Russlands, in Marqnardsen’s Handbuch des bffentlichen Rechts, 
vol 4, Freiburg, 1888 — Engels, F., Die answjrtige Pohtik des russiseben Zarenthums, in 
Meue Zeit, Stuttgart, 1890. 

Favre, L , Histoire de la guerre entre la Russie et la Turquie, Niort, 1879 — Fenton, 
F de, La Russie dans I’Asie-Mineure , ou, Campagnes du Marechal Paskewitch en 1838 et 1829, 
Pans, 1840 — Perrand, A- de, Histone des trois demembrements de la Pologne, Pans, 1865 8 
vols. — Fischer, I B., Sibirskaya istorya s samavo otkrytya (A history of Siberia from its 
discovery), St Petersburg, 1774 — Fisher, J. R., Fmland and the Tsars, London, 1899. 

— Flerovski, N , Tri polititcheskya sistemy . Nikolai I, Alexander II, Alexander III, (Three 
political systems Nicholas I, Alexander II Alexander III), Geneva, 1897, (German translation, 
Berlin, 1898) — Foster-Fraser, J , The Real Siberia, London, 1903 — Poulke, W, D , Slav or 
Saxon A Study of the Growth and Tendencies of Russian Civilisation, New York, 1887 — 
Fowler, G , History of the War between Turkey and Russia to the End of 1854, London, 1855 

— Praehn, C. M , Ihn Fosslans und anderer* Araber Berichte fiber die Russen alterer Zeit, 
St Petersburg, 1833 — Fraser, J F , The Real Siberia ; with an account of a dash through 
Manchuria, New York, 1903 — Predenca, Sophia Wilhelmina^ Prmcess Royal of Russia, 
Memoirs, London, 1813, 3 vols 

Galakhov, A D., Istorya russkoi slovesnosti (History of Russian literature), Moscow, 
1894, 2 vols — Galits3rue, A , Le faux Pierre III, trad, de Pouchkine, Paris, 1858. — George, 

H. B, Napoleon’s Invasion of Russia, New York, 1899 — Gerebtzov, N de, Essai sui 
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rMstoiie de la civilisation en Kus&ie, Paris, 1858, 2 vols — Gerrare, W., TEe Story of Moscow 
(Mediaeval Towns senes), London, 1900, Greater Russia, London, 1908. — Gogol, N V., 
Home Life in Russia, by a Russian noble ; revised by tbe editor of “ Revelations in Siberia,” 
London, 1854, 2 vols — Golovin, Knyas I, Russia under the Autocrat Nicholas I, London, 
1846, 2 vols. — Gossip, R , History of Russia, London, 1800 — Grigorev, Y. V., Ro&sya 1 
Asya, Sbornik izslyedovanyi i statey po istorii, etnografii i geografii (Russia and Asia. 
Researches in history, ethnography, and geography), St Petersburg, 1876 — Grodefcov, N G , 
A Ride from Samareand to Herat, translated by C. Marvin, London, 1885. — Gurowski, A., 
Russia As It Is, New York, 1854. 

Hagemeister, I A , Rozyskanya o finansakh drevney Rossii (Investigations concerning the 
finances of ancient Russia),*’ St. Petersburg, 1833 — Hakluyt, R , Discovery of Muscovy 
(Cassel’s Nat Lib ) — Hamley, B R., The Story of the Campaign . a complete narrative of the 
war in sou'thern Russia. Written in a tent m the Crimea, Boston, 1855. — Hanna, H B., 
Indian Problems, Westminster, 189n-1896, 3 vols. — Hare, A J C , Studies in Russia, London, 
1885. — Hamnant, B , La guerre du Nord (1655-1660), Pans, 1893. — Haxthausen, A. von, 
Studien uber die inneren Zustande, das Yolksleben, und insbesondere die landlichen Einricht- 
ungen Russlands, Hanover, 1847-1852, 3 vols , Die Knegsmacht Russlands, Berlin, 1852 , 
Transcaucasia sketches of the nations and races between the Black Sea and the Caspian, 
translated by J E Taylor, London, 1854 ; Tribes of the Caucasus wuth an account of 
Schamyl and the Murids, translated by J E Taylor, London, 1855 , Transkaukasia, Leipsic, 
1856, 2 vols ; Tbe Russian Empire, Its People, Institutions and Resources, translated by R. 
Fane, London, 1856, 2 vols ; Die landliche Verfassung Russlands, Leipsic, 1866 

Baron August von Marthausen was born on his father’s estate near Paderhorn in West- 
phalia, February 8, 1792 He studied in a mining school and took part in the War of Libera- 
tion, 1813-1815, His life -svas mainly devoted to the study of agrarian conditions in eastern 
Prussia and in Russia. His researches in the latter country weie undertaken at the request 
of Nicholas I, and he is generally legarded as the discoverer of the mir or Russian village 
community. He died at Hanover, January 1, 1867 

Hedin, Sven, Through Asia, New York, 1899, 2 vols — Heim, Y. , De moribus Ruthenorum. 
Zur Charakteristik der russisehen Yolksseele Edited ‘by Th Schiemann, Stuttgart, 1892 — 
Hellwald, F A H von, The Russians m Central Asia, translated from the German by 
Theo Wirgman, London, 1874 — Herzen, A I , Die russische Yerschworung und der Aufstand 
vom 14 December 1825, Hamburg, 1858 , Russlands soziale Zustande Aus dem russisehen, 
Hamburg, 1854 , Du developpement dos iddes r^volutionnaires en Russie, par A Iscander 
(pseud), Pans, 1851 , Le monde russe et la revolution ; memoires, 1812-1835, traduits par H. 
Delaveau, Pans, 1860-1862, 3 vols — Himmelsfaerna, S H von, Russland unter Alexander III , 
Leipsic, 1891, English translation, Russia under Alexander III , and in the preceding period, 
New York, 1893, Verlumpung der Baiiern und des Adels m Russland, nach G, I. Uspensky 
und A. N Terpigoriew, Leipsic, 1892. — Histonscher Atlas von Husband, Polen, etc., vom 
Jahre 1155 bis zum Jahre 1816, Leipsic, 1817. — Holland, Th E , A Lecture on fche Treaty 
Relations of Russia and Turkey from 1774 to 1853, London, 1877 — Hourwich, J A., The 
Economics of the Russian Yillage (Columbia studies in history, economics, and public law), 
New York, 1892 — Howard, B , Prisoners of Russia, a personal study of convict life in 
Sakhalin and Siberia, New York, 1902 — Howorth, H H , History of the Mongols from the 
Ninth to the Ninetenth Century, London, 1876-1880, 4 vols 

Ignatovitch, I , Pomyeshtchitchi krestyane nakanune osvobozhdenya (Proprietor’s peas- 
ants on the eve of emancipation), in “Russkoe Bogatstvo,” 1900 — Uovaiski, D. I , Istorya 
Rossii (History of Russia), Moscow', 1876-1890, 3 vols ; Smutnoe vremva moskocskavo gosu- 
darstva (The Troublous Period in the Muscovite Empire), Mqscow% 1894 — Ivanin, M L, 0 
voyennom iskustvye i zavoevanyakh Mongolo-Tatar i srednyeazyatskikh narodov pri Tchingis 
Khanye i Tammerlanye, (The Art of War and the Conquests of the Mongol-Tatars and Central- 
Asian peoples under Jenghiz Khan and Tamerlane), St. Peteisburg, 18'^ 5 

Jaufiret, P. E , Catherine U , et son regne, Paris, 1860 

Kapnist, J , Code d’organisation judiciaire russe, Pans, 1893. — Karamzin, N. M., Istorya 
gosudarstva rossiiskavo (History of the Russian Empire), St Petersburg, 1818-1829, 12 
vols 

Miholai Mikhailovitch Karamzin was born December 12, 1765, at the village of Mik- 
hailovka, in the government of Orenburg, and died June 3, 1826, at Tsarskoi Selo His first 
literary efforts consisted of translations of essays and poems from foreign languages In 1789 he 
undertook a journey to Germany, France, Switzerland and England, the literary result of which 
was his Letters of a Mtmian Traveller, elegant, poetical and sentimental These letters were 
. first published in the Moscow Journal, of which he was the founder, and which he edited in 
1791-1792 In the same penodical also appeared some of his original stories, one of which 
treats of the fall of Novgorod. From 1794 to 1799 he published a number of miscellanies, 
Aglma, The Aomdes, and the Pemtheon, containing original as well as translated matter. In 
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1802-1803 Karamzin edited the I!uropea<n Messenger, destined to become one of the most import- 
ant Russian reviews, and of which he was the founder. He then turned to the -work of his 
life, the great History of the Russian EmpirSt which was to occupy him till his death In 
this last enterprise he was aided and encouraged by the emperor Alexander I, who contributed 
60,000 rubles to the cost of publication The history terminates at the accession of Michael 
Romanov in 1613 Karamzin’s work is the first great Russian history. Its style is elegant and 
flowing, its erudition large and solid, and it abounds in curious information It is owing to 
these qualities that the book still maintains its place, although much of it has by this time be- 
come obsolete The book is especially strong in description of battles and analysis of character. 
Its spirit IS frankly reactionary The barbarism of early Russia is glossed over by a glittering 
veil of romanticism, the material, intellectual and moral condition of the Russian people is 
almost entirely ignored, and the book has been styled the ‘'epic of despotism.” A French 
translation appeared at Pans in 1819-1820, and a Herman one at Leipsic in 1820-1883 

Kelly, W K , History of Russia, London, 1854, 2 vols — Kennan, H , Tent Life in Siberia, 
and Adventures Among the Eoraks and Other Tribes in Kamtchatka and Northern Asia, New 
York, 1870 , Siberia and the Exile System, New York, ISSl^ 2 vols —Kinglake, A. W , The 
Invasion of the Crimea, London, 18{>3-1887, 8 vols. — Klaczko, J , Etudes de diplomatie con- 
temporaine (1861-1864), Pans, 1866, Deux chancehers (Gortchakov and Bismarck), Paris, 1877. 
— Kleinsohmidt, A , Drei Jahrhunderte russischer Geschichte (1598-1898), Berlin, 1898. — 
Knorr, E , Die polmschen Aufstande seit 1830, Berlm, 1880 — Kohl, J G., Russia Travels, 
London, 1842. — Kostomarov, N* I , Istoritcheskya monografii i izslyedovanya (Historical 
Moiiographs and Researches), St Petersburg, 1803-1867, 3 vols , Russkaj a istorya v zhiznye 
opisanyakh veya glavnyeishikh dyeiyatelyei (Russian History in the Biographies of its Chief Ac- 
tors), St. Petersburg, 1892-1896, 4 vols , Smutnoe vremyamo'^kovskavogosudarstva v natchalye 
XVII stolyetya (The Troublous Period in the Muscovite Empire at the Beginning of the Seven- 
teenth Century), St. Petersburg, 1808 , Poslyednie gody ryetchi-pospolitoi (The Last Years of the 
Polish Republic), St Petersburg, 1870 , Predanya pervonatchalnoi riisskoi lyetopibi (The Tradi- 
tions of the Earliest Russian Chronicles), St Petersburg, 1881 , Bogdan Khmelnitski istontche- 
skayamouografia (Bogdan Khmelnitsky an Historical iflonograph), St Petersburg, 1884, 3 vols , 
Syevernorusskie narodopravstva vo vremya udyelno-vyetchevovo uklada (Popular Rights m 
Northern Russia During the Period of Apymnages and ‘Republics The History of Novgorod, 
Pskov, and Vyatka), St Petersburg, 1886, 2 vols , Otcherk domashney zhizni i nravov 
velikorusbkavo Naroda v 16 i 17 stolyetu i stannnye zemskie sbory (A Sketch of the 
Domestic Life and Manners of the Great-Russians m the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries ; 
and the Ancient Piovmcial Assemblies), St Petersburg, 1887, Otcherk torgovli moskovskavo 
gosudarstva v 16 1 17 stolyetyakh (A Sketch of the Commerce of the Muscovite Empire During 
the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries), St Petersburg, 1 889 

Niholai Ivanomtelh Kostomarov was born May 4th, 1817, at Ostrogosh, m the government 
of Voronezh, In 1846 he w^as appointed to a professorship of history in the university of 
Kiev. Owing to his activity for the reviving of Little Russian literature he was accused of 
harbouring separatist tendencies, arrested, imprisoned for a whole year, and then banished to 
Saratov and forbidden to teach or publish his writings. On the accession of Alexander II he 
was pardoned, and in 1859 he was appointed professor of history at the university of Si 
Petersburg But in 1862, when the university was closed m consequence of students’ 
disorders, he resigned his post, and henceforth devoted himself exclusively to wTiting* He 
died at St. Petersburg, April 19th, 1885 His poetical works, which were written in the Little 
Russian dialect under the nom de plume of Jeremiah Halka, w'ere p*ibhshed collectively at 
Odessa, 1875 Some of them have been translated into German As an historian Kostomarov 
occupies a very high place in Russian literature His work has assumed the form of 
monographs, owing to his idea that Russian history cannot be undei stood without an 
exhaustive study of the numerous ethnological elements and the separate territorial divisions 
of which the Russian empire is composed In his own words, “the Russian empire represents 
an integration of parts that once led an independent existence, and for a considerable time 
after unification the life of the parts expressed itself in separate tendencies within the general 
political structure. To discover and disclose these peculiarities of national life in the divisions 
that make up the Russian empire, was the problem I set before myself m my historical 
labours ” The justification of this view lies in the comparative recency of the Russian empire, 
its weakness in the assumption that the national or provincial character is unchangeable and 
immobile. Kostomarov bad at his command a vigorous, dramatic style and a lively imagination, 
and his books contributed greatly toward the popularisation of historical studies in Russia * 
but he was also possessed in a high degree of the critical faculty, and more than one historical 
legend has been demolished in his pages His “Russian History in Biographies” was translated 
into German and published at Leipsic, 1886-1889. 

Kovalevski, M., Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia, London, 1891 j Le Regime 
dconomique de la Russie, Pans, 1896 , L* Agriculture en Russie, Pans, 1897 ; Russian Political 
Institutions, Chicago, 1902. 

Maxim Kovalevski was born at Kharkov in 1851, of a rich and noble family that is 
remarkable for the number of men — and one woman — of science it has given to Russia. He 
studied at Berlin, Pans, and London, and in 1877-1887 he'was professor of comparative law at 
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university of Moscow. Owing to liis la1:>eral views lie was compelled to give up Ms 
position. Bmce tlien be bas settled at Pans, where be has collected a valuable library, and 
lectured at various seats of learning in Europe and America — Stockholm, Oxford, Brussels, 
Chicago. He bas written numerous and important works on the history of Russia, France, 
England, the Caucasus, etc , and is a recognised authority in the departments of pre-history, 
public and private law, and economic history. 

Koyalovitch, M. I , Dnyevmii poslyednyavo pokhoda Stefana Batorya na Rossiyu, 1581- 
1582. OsadaPskova (A Aary of the last campaign of Stephen Batory agamst Russia in 1581-1582. 
The siege of Pskov), St Petersburg, 1867 , Tchtenya po istorii zapadnoi Eossii (Lectures on 
the history of Southern Russia), St. Petersburg, 1884 — Kravchinski, S M , (Stepniak) The 
Russian Peasantry : Their Origin, Condition, Social Life and Religion, London, 1888, 2 vols — 
Kropotkin, P. A , Memoirs of a Revolutiomst, Boston, 1899 — KuHsh, P. A , Istorya 
vozsoedmenya Rusi (A history of the unification of Russia), St. Petersburg, 1874. — Kunik, B , 
Die Berufung der schwedischen Rodsen durch die Fmnen und Slawen, St Petersburg, 1844- 
1845. — Kuropatkin, Gen. A. N , Lesconfins anglo-russe, translated by G LeMarchand, Pans, 
1879 ; Kashgaria, translated by Col W E. Gore, Calcutta, 1882 , Kritische Riickblicke auf den 
russisch-turkischen Krieg 1877-1878, Berlin, 1885-1890, 3 vols 

Alexei M%holmev%tch Kuro^afhin was born March 29, 1848 In 1866 he jomed the army 
of Turkestan as a lieutenant, served with distinction in the expedition of General Kaufman m 
1867-1868, was sent at the head of a diplomatic-military mission to the emir of Kashgar, and 
studied in 1872-1874 at the academy of the general staff. He 3 oined the French army in 
Algeria as a volunteer, was active on his return in Turkestan, and then became chief of the 
Asiatic section of the general staff. In 1877-187$ he was chief of General Skobelev’s staff, 
under whom he also served in the campaign agamst the Akhal-Tekke Turkomans, 1880-1881. 
In 1890 he became a lieutenant-general and governor of the Transcaspian territory, and later 
minister of war. 

He IS the author of two important works on the last Russo-Turkish War, which have been 
translated into French and German, and of a book of travels on Kashgar. 

Lahensky, A , A Russian’s Reply to the Marquis de Custine’s ** Russia in 1839,” London, 
1844. — Laferte, V , Alexander II . Details medits sur sa vie mtime et sa mort, Pans, 1882 — 
Lamartine, A. de, Histoire de la Russie, Pans, 1855, 2 vols — Lansdell, H , Russian Central 
Asia, including Kuldja, Bokhara, Khiva and Merv, Boston, 1885. — Latham, R G, Native 
Races of the Russian Itopire, London, 1854 , Russian and Turk, from a Geographical, Ethno- 
logical and Historical Point of View, London, 1878 — Latimer, Mrs. W E , Russia and Turkey 
in the Nineteenth Century, Chicago, 1893 — Leger, L , Cyrille et Methode, etude historique sur 
la conversion de Slaves au chnstianisme, Pans, 1868 , De Nestore rerum russicarum scnptore, 
'^Paris, 1868 , Traduction de la chronique de Nestor, Pans, 1884 — Lehmann, C and Parvus 
(pseud ), Das hungemde Russland, Stuttgart, 1900 — Lemke, M , Otcherki po istorii tsenzuri 
(Studies in the History of the Russian Censorship), m Russkoe Bogatstvo,” 1903 — Leonov, 
R., Documents secrets de la politique russe en Orient (1888-1890), Berlin, 1893 — Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, A , L’empire des Tsars et les Russes, Pans, 1881-1889, 3 vols. , Un homme d’etat russe 
Nicolas Milutm, Pans, 1884 ; La France, La Eussie et I’Europe, Pans, 1888 , Israel chez les 
nations, Pans, 1893. 

AnatoU Leroy ’^Beaulieu was born in 1842 at Lisieux Since 1881 he has been professor of 
modern history at the icole hhre de sciences politiques in Pans His chief work, L^ empire 
des Tsars et les Russes'* is one of the most important works on Russia ever pubhshed in 
western Europe. The first two volumes treat of the geography, ethnology, and the economic 
and political mstitutions, while the third is devoted to a study of the Russian church and the 
sects. 

Leroy-BeauUeu, P , The Awakening of the East Siberia, Japan, China, New York, 1900 

— Lestrade, Combes de, La Russie dconomique et sociale, Pans, 1896 — Lessar, P , La Russie 
et TAngleterre dans I’Asie centrale. Pans, 1886. ~ Levesque, P 0., Histoire de Russie, Yver- 
dun, 1782, 8 vols , Pans, 1812, 4 vols — Livov, G , Michel Katkoffet son ^poque quelque 
pages d’histoire contemporaine en Russie (1855-1^7), Pans, 1897. — Loris-Melikov, M T T , 
Konstitutsya grafa Lorisa-Melikova (The Constitution of Count Lons-Mehkov), London, 1893 

— Lyaskoronski, V , Istorya Pereyaslovskoi zemh s drevneyshikh vremyon do polovinny YTTT 
stolyetya (A History of Pereyaslavl from the earhest times to the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury), Kiev, 1897 

Maggioio, A. de, France et Russie; Pozzo di Borgo, 1764-1842, Pans, 1890. —Maltsev, 
A , Die russische Kirche, Berlin, 1893 — Manstein, Baron de, Memoirs of Russia 1727-1744, 
translated from the original manuscnpt, London, 1773. — Martens, F F., iltude historique 
sur la pohtique russe dans la question d’Orient, Gand, 1877 , Recueil de trait^s et conventions 
conclus par la Russie avec les puissances 4trangeres, St. Petersburg, 1878-1889, 10 vols , 
Russia and England in Central Asia, London, 1879 — Martin, H , Histoire de France depuis 
1789 jusqu’Si nos jours. Pans, 2nd edition,, 1878-1886, 8 vols — Marvin, C , The Bye Witnesses’ 
Account of the Disastrous Russian Campaign agamst the Akhal-Tekke Turkomans, London, 1880 ; 
The Russian Advance Towards India : conversations with Skobelev, Ignatiev, and other 
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distingaislied Russian generals and statesmen, London, 1882 ; The Russians at Merv and Herat 
and their Power of Invading India, London, 1883 , The Russians at the Gates of Herat, London 
and New York, 1885. — Marx, P , The Pacific and the Amoor Naval, military, and diplomatic 
operations from 1855 to 1861, London, 1861 — Marx, K , The Eastern Question a reprint of 
letters written 1853-1856 dealing with the events of the Crimean War, London, 1897 , Secret 
Diplomatic History of the Eighteenth Century, London, 1899 , Lord Palmerston, London, 1899 
— Massa, Isaac de Harlem, Histoire des *guerres de Moscovie 1601-1611, Brussels, 1876; 
Skazanya Massy i Herkmana o smutnom vremeni v Rossii (The Accounts of Massa and Herk- 
mann of the Troublous Period m Russia), St Petersburg, 1874 — Masson, C P. P., Memoires 
secrets siir la Russie pendant les regnes de Catherine H et de Paul I, (in Biblioth^que des 
memoires relatifs si Thistoire de Prance pendant le 18® si^cle, vol 22), Pans, 1859. — Maxwell, 
J S , The Czar, his Court and People, New York, 1849 — Mechlin, R., Das Staatsrecht des 
Grossfurstenthums Pinland, Preiburg, 1889. — Merimee, P , Les faux Demetrius, Pans, 1852 , 
Episode de Thistoire de Russie, Pans, 1854 ; Les cosaques d’autrefois. Pans, 1865 , Mllanges 
historiques 'et htteraires. Pans, 1867 ; Portraits histonques et htteraires. Pans, 1874 — 
Michelin, L H S., Pmland in the Nineteenth Century, Helsingfors, 1894 — Milukov, P. N., 
Glavnyia tetchenya russkoi istoritcheskoi mysli (The Main Currents of Russian Historical 
Thought), Moscow, 1898 , Skizzen russischer Kulturgeschichte, Deutsche vom Yerfasser durch- 
gesehene Ausgabe von E Davidson, Leipsic, 1898-1901, 2 vols. 

MiluJcov was born in 1859 From 1886 to 1895 he taught at the university of Moscow, 
But like so many other Russian professors of history and social science, he came in conflict 
with the government, and accepted a professorship at the university of Sofia, Bulgaria He is 
one of the ablest of the younger generation of Russian historians, his method being the realistic 
or economic. Durmg several years he was a regular contributor of reviews on Russian litera- 
ture to the London Athenmim 

Milutin, D A , Istorya voiny Rossii s Frantsieu v tsarstvovanie imperatora Pavla I v 
1799 g (A History of the War Between Russia and France During the Reign of the Emperor 
Paul I in the Year 1799^ St Petersburg, 1853-1853, 5 vols 

Dmitri Alexeievitch Milutm was born July 10, 1816, at Moscow In 1833 he entered the 
army as lieutenant, then served in the army of the Caucasus, in which he advanced in 1843 to 
the post of chief of the commissariat department, and in 1856 to that of chief of the general 
staff. In 1860 he became first adjutant to the war minister, and in 1862 war minister In this 
capacity he devoted himself toward reorganising the army on a modern basis, and in 1874 he 
intioduced universal military service, The campaigns of 1877-1878 showed the shortcomings 
as well as the improvements of the army under his administration In 1878 the title of count was 
conferred on him In 1881 he was dismissed by Alexander III owing to his expressed dissatis- 
faction with the reactionary, strictly absolutist manifesto of May 11 of that year. He was the 
author of a number of works on military history and science, and his history of Souvorov^s 
campaign m Italy appeared in a German translation, at Munich, 1856-1858. 

Moltke, H. C B , The Russians in Bulgaria, m 1838-1829, London, 1854 — Monteith, 
W , Kars and Erzeroum with the campaigns of Prince Paskiewitch, London, 1856 — Morane, 
P., Finlande et Caucase, Pans, 1900. — MorflU, W R , Russia (Story of the Nations senes). New 
York, 1891 , A History of Russia from the Birth of Peter the Great to Nicholas II , New York, 
1902. — Motley, J L,, Peter the Great, London, 1887. — Munro, H H , Rise of the Russian 
Empire, Boston, 1900. 

Nagasee, H , Die Entwicklung der russischen und englischen Politik Persien und Afghan- 
istan betreffend bis 1838, Halle A S 1894 — Nestor, Prepodobnavo Nestora rossiski lyetopi- 
sets (Holy Nestor’s Russian Chronicle), St Petersburg, 1767 ; La chronique de Nestor, 
translation by Louis Pans, Pans, 1834, 2 vols. — Neuburger, F., Russland unter Kaiser Alex- 
ander III , Berlin, 1895 — Nicolai, on (pseud of Danielson) Histoire de ddveloppment 4conomique 
de la Russie depuis Tabolition du servage, Paris, 1899 ; Die Volkswirthschaft in Russland nach 
der Bauernemancipation. Autorisierte Ubersetzung aus dem russischen von Dr G. Polansky, 
Munich, 1899 — Nikitin, P , Istorya goroda Smolenska, (History of the City of Smolensk), 
Moscow, 1848. — Nikitski, A , Otcherk vnutrennei istorii Pskova (Outline of the Intern^ 
History of Pskov), St. Petersburg, 1873 — Noble, E., The Russian Revolt . its causes, condi- 
tion and prospects, Boston, 1885 , Russia and the Russians, Boston, 1901. — Norman, H , All 
the Russias travels and studies in contemporary European Russia, Finland, Sibena, New 
York, 1902 — Novikov, Mme O. K , Skobelev and the Slavonic Cause, London, 1883; 
Russia and England from 1876 to 1880 . a protest and an appeal with a preface by J, A 
Froude, London, 1880. 

O’Donovan, E , The Merv Oasis, London, 1882 — Ordega, Y , Die Gewerbepolitik Russ- 
knds von Peter I bis Katharine II, Tiibingen, 1885. — Oxley, T L , Character and Reign of 
Alexander II, London, 1881. 

Palmer, F H. E., Russian Life in Town and Country, New York, 1901. — Panaele, M. 

P , A Short History of Russia, New York, 1900 — Pavlov, N M , Russkaya istorya ot drev- 
neyskikh vremyon (Russian. History from the Earliest Times, 862-1362), Moscow, 1896-1899, 2 
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vols. — PekarsM, P. P , Nauka i literatura v Bossii pri Petrye Velikom (Science and Literature 
in Russia at the Time of Peter the Great), St Petersburg, 1860, 2 volSp — Pember, A , Ivan the 
Terrible, London, 1895. — Pfuel, E. von, Der Ruckzug der Franzo&en aus Russland, Berlin, 
1867. — Pierling, P , Rome et Ddmetrius, Paris, 1878 , La Sorbonne et la Russie, Pans, 1882 , 
Tin Nonce du pape en Moscovie pr^limmaires de la trSve de 1582, Pans, 1884 , La Saint-Siege, 
la Pologne et Moscou (1582-1587), Pans, 1885 , Bathoiy et Possevmo, Pans, 1887 , Papes et 
Tsars (1547-1597), Pans, 1890 , La Russie et I’Onent • marriage d’un Tsar an Vatican, Ivan III 
et Sophie Pal4ologiie, Pans 1891 ; LTtalie et la Russie au XVI sidcle, Pans, 1893. — Pingaud, 
L , Les Pran5ais en Russie et les Russes en France, Pans, 1886. — Pogodin, M P , Izslyedo- 
vanya, zamyetchanya i lektsn o russkoi istoni (Researches, Comments and Lectures on Russian 
History), Moscow, 1846-1857, 7 vols.j Nestor* eine historisch-kntische Untersuclinng liber 
den Anfang der russischen Chroniken. Ubersetzt von F Loewe, (Beitrage zur Kermtniss des 
riissischen Reiches vol 10), St Petersburg, 1884 — Popowski, J , The Rival Powers in 
Central Asia, London, 1893 — Porter, R. K., Narrative of the Campaign in Russia During the 
Year 1812, London, 1814 — Possevino, A., Antonii Possevini missio moscovitica ex annuis 
httens Societatis Jesu excerpt a et adnotationibus illustrata curante P. Pieiling, Pans, 1882 — 
Pozzo Di Borgo, Ch , Correspondance diplomatique du comte Pozzo di Borgo, Pans, 1891 — 
Pyzyrewskys A., Der polnisch-russische Krieg von 1831, Wien, 1892-1893, 3 vols. 

Ra£a, K C., Antiquites Russes, Copenhagen, 1850-1854, 3 vols. — Ralston, W, R S, 
The Songs of the Russian People, London, 1872 ; Russian Folk-tales, London, 1873 , Early 
Russian History, London, 1876 — Rambaud, La Russie epique, Pans, 1876 Souvorof, (con- 
f4rances de Saint-Cyr), Pans, 1889 , Frangais et Russes, Moscou et Sevastopol, Pans, 1892 ; 
I/armee du tsar Alexandre III, m la Revue Bleue, November 10, 1894 , Histoire de la Russie, 
Pans, 1900 ; The Expansion of Russia Problems of the East and ot the Par East, New York, 
1904. 

Alfred Nicolas Rambaud was boin July 21st, 1843 at Besanijon Appointed in 1864 a 
teacher at the lyceiun of Nancy, he advanced steadily until his appointment to a professorship 
in the university of Pans in 1882 In 1896 he was minister of education in the Melme 
cabinet He is the author of many works on the historvof Prance, and in conjunction with 
Lavisse he IS editing the “Histoire g4n4rale du IV* siecle jusqu'^ nos jours ” His “History 
of Russia ” IS regarded as the best of its kind that has ever been written by a West-European 

Ravenstein, E G., The Russians on the Amur , its discovery, conquest, and colonisation 
and personal accounts of Russian travellers, London, 1861. — Rawlinson, H C , England and 
Russia in the East , a senes of papers on the political and geographical condition of Central 
Asia, London, 1875 — Remholdt, A. von, Geschichte der russischen Litteratur von ihren 
Anfangen bis auf die neueste Zeit, m Geschichte der Welthtteratur m Einzeldarstellungen, 
vol. 7, Leipsic, 1886 — Reinsch, P S , World Politics at the End of the Nineteenth Century, 
New York, 1900 — Riviere, Ch, de la, Catherine II et la revolution fian9aise, Pans, 1895 
Rocca, F. de, Les assemblees politiques dans la Rnssie ancienne, Pans, 1899. — Rozhkov, N, , 
Gored I derevuia v russkoi Lstoni • kratki otcherk ekonomitcheskoi istorni Rossii (City and 
village in Russian history, a rapid survey of Russian economical history), m “MirBozhi,” 
1902 ; Obzor russkoi istoni s sotsiologitcheskoi totchki zryenva. Tchast pervaya Kievskava 
Bus (A survey of Russian historv from the sociological point of view Part first Kievan 
Russia), in "“Mir Bozhi”, 1903. — Rulhiere, C. C. de, Revolution de Pologne, Pans, 
*1862, 3 vols 

Saraw, Chr. von, Die FeldzUge Karls XII, Leipsic, 1881. — Schiemann, Th., Russland, 
Polen, und Livland bis im XVIT Jahrhundert, in Oncken’s Allgememe Geschichte in Einzel- 
darstellungen, Berlin, 1886-1887, 2 vols , Die Ermordung Pauls und die Thionbesteigung 
Nikolaus I : neue Materialien verofientlicht und emgeleitet, Berlin, 1902 — SchlSzer, K. von, 
Russlands alteste Beziehungen zu Skandinavien und Konstantmopel, Berlin, 1847 — 
Schmucker, 8 M , Memoirs of the Court and Reign of Catherine the Second, New York, 1855 

— Schmtzler, J H , Geheime Geschichte Russlands unter den Kaisern Alexander und Nikolaus, 
unter besonderer Beiiicksichtigung der Knsis von 1825, Gnmma, 1847, 2 vols , English trans- 
lation, Secret History of the Court and Government of Russia Undei the Emperors Alexander 
and Nicholas, London, 1847, 2 vols , L’Empire des Tsais an point actuel de la science, Pans, 
1856-1869, 4 vols.; La Russie en 1812, Rostopchine et Koutouzof, Paris, 1863 ; Les institutions 
de la Russie depuis les leformes de Tempereur Alexander II, Pans, 1866, 2 vols , Geschichte 
des russischen Reiches von der altesten Zeit bis zum Tode des Kaisers Nikolaus, Leipsic, 1874. 

— Schuyler, E , Turkistan Notes of a Journey m Russian Turkistan, Khokand, Bokhara, 
and Kuldja, London and New* York, 1876, 2 vols , Peter the Great, London and New York, 
1884 2 vols — S^gur, P P Comte de, History of Russia and Peter the Great, London, 1829. — 
Semyovski, V. L, Gornozavodskie krestyane v vtoroi polovinye 18vo vyeka (The Peasants in 
Metallurgic Works During the Second Half of the Eighteenth Century), in “ Russkaya Mysl,*’ 
1900 — Sergeevitch, V I , Vetche i knyaz : russkoe gosudarstvennoe ustroistvo i upravlyeme 
VO vremena knyazei rurikovitchei (Folkmote and Prince : the Russian Political System in the 
Days of the Rurik Princes), Moscow, 1867 — Shllder, N K., Imperator Alexandr I (The 
Emperor Alexander I), St. Petersburg, 1897, 4 vols,.; Ts^rstvovanm .imperatora Nikolaya I 
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(The lieigu of Emperor Nicholas I), St Petersburg, 1901, — Sho^aker, M. M , The Great 
Siberian Railway, New York, 1903, — Shpilevski, S M., Drevnie goroda x drugie bulgarsko- 
tatarskie pamyatniki v Kazanskoi gubernu (Ancient Cities and Other Bulgaro-Tatar Monuments 
in the Government of Kazan), Kazan, 1877. — Shtchebaisky, P , La regence de la tzarewna 
Sophie * dpisode de Thistoire de Russie, 1683-1689, translation by Prince S. Galitzine, Carls- 
rube, 1857 ; Tchtenie iz russkoi istoiii (Readings from Russian History), Moscow, 1861, 6 vols 
— Shumakr, A A, Tsar-Os voboditel (The Czar Libeiator), St. Petersburg, 1901 — Skrine, 
P. H , The Expansion of Russia, 1815-1900, Cambridge, 1903 — Soloviov, S M , Istorva Rossii s 
drevneyshikh vremyon (History of Russia from the Earliest Times) Moscow, 1863-1875, 39 vols 

Sergeb Mikhmlovitch Soloviov was born May 17th, 1830. In 1850 he became a professor 
at the university of Moscow. In 1877 he came mto conflict with the reactionary policy of the 
government toward the universities, and demanded and obtained his dismissal He died 
October 16th, 1879. Besides his monumental History of Russia he was the author of numerous 
monographs. ,The Relations Between the Russian Jh'inces of the House of Rnrih was of epoch- 
making importance in Russian historical literature. His History of the Fall of Poland *has 
become the standard work on the subject and was translated into German (Gotha, 1865). But 
all his other works are cast into the shade by his stupendous History of Russia from the 
Harliest Times, m which he proposed to himself a task excelling, perhaps, the power of any 
single human being — the presentation of the entire history of his country, based exclusively on 
original research. The result has, therefore, been not wholly successful, and the later 
volumes present the appearance of a mere aggregation of materials hastily arranged But the 
material is of the finest quality and will serve as a rich quarry for all future historians 
Soloviov’s method of presentation is calm and dispassionate, his style tranquil and somewhat 
dry, but admirably clear From Karamzin to Soloviov the gulf is wide indeed, and perhaps it 
will be well to present a few of the latter’s ideas in order to show the indebtedness that all 
modern histoiians of Russia owe to him Russian society, like all X->rimitive society, was in its 
origin tribal and based on kinship The introduction of Varangian rule represents the 
beginnings of the dissolution of that society and the introduction of x>olitical society, based on 
terntoi'y. But society was still in a transitional stage. The warlike followers of the princes 
were free to renounce their allegiance to one master and to choose another in his stead, and 
the principle of kinship was still dominant within the house of Runk itself, thus counteracting 
the separatist tendencies of the appanages It was the colonisation of the north and east and 
the removal of the center of Itussian life to the Volga, that first makes possible, as well as 
necessaiy, the centralisation of power ; foi the colonists settle on land that belongs to the 
prince and in cities founded by him, while the colonists themselves come from different parts 
of Russia and are unconnected by the bond of kinship In the struggle that follows between 
the prince and the refractory, unsubmissive elements — whether of the common people or of the 
noble folio w'ers — the prince is victorious and the irreconcileables flee to the forests of the north 
or to the steppes of the south. Thus w'e have the origin of the robber bands, and of the 
Cossacks — another name for the same thing. But the removal of the centre to the Volga also 
implies the estrangement of Russia from European influences, and the Tatar rule plays 
in this only a subordinate and external part. The grand princes of Moscow in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries are thus seen to be the continuators of the policy of the granci pnnoes 
of Suzdal in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, while the episode of the period of confusion 
represents an abortive attempt at the establishment of a milder rule by the Cossacks Ivan HI 
and Ivan IV, in their struggle with the foreigner, begin to appreciate the superior potency of 
European civilisation, and are the precursors of Peter the Great. But the new tendencies 
work with unceasing force during the intervening period, and those who resist the new 
tendencies become the nonconformists or Raskolniki (Old Ritualists), This tendency finds its 
parallel in Western Europe, where the task had b^n accomplished two centuries earlier , but 
not so the effoit to reach the sea, which is a peculiar Russian phenomenon Soloviov’s work 
reaches down to 1774 

Sorel, A , Histoire du traite de Pans, Fans, 1873 , La question d’Onent an XVIII siSele, 
Pans, 1889 — Stepniak, S, (pseudonym of Kravtchinski, S M ), LTnderground Russia, New 
York, 1883 , Russia under the Tsars Rendered into English by W Westall, New York, 
1885 , King Log and King Stork, a Study of Modern Russia, London, 1896 

Stepniak, whose real name was Sergius Mikhailovitch Kravtchinski, was born in South 
Russia, in 1853, of a noble family When he left school he became an officer in the artillery, 
but his sympathy with the peasants soon led him into the revolutionary agitation, and he be» 
came identified with the terrorist jiarty In 1880 he w^as obliged to leave Russia, and after a 
few years stay in Switzerland and Italy he came to London, where he lived until 1895, when 
he was killed by a railway engine at a level crossing at Bedford Paric, Chiswick He was the 
author of numerous works on contemporary Russia, dealing chiefly with the revolutionary agi- 
tation and the condition of the peasantry 

Strahl, P and E Hermann, Geschichte des Riissischen Staates, Hamburg, and Gotha, 
1833-1866, 7vols — Stevens, W B , Through Famine-Stricken Russia, London, 1892. — Stumm, 
H , Russia in Central Asia, London, 1885 — Sugenheim, S , Russlands Emfluss aiif und Bezie- 
hungen zu Deutschland (1689-1855), Frankfort on Main, 1856, 3 vols. , Geschichte der Auf- 
hebung der Leibeigenschaft, St Petersburg, 1861. 
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Tatishtchev, Y. K., Istorya Rossii s samykh drevnyeishikh vremyon (History of Russia 
fromtliB very Earliest Times), Moscow, 1768. — Tchitohagov, L* Admiral, Memoires de (1767- 
1849), Leipsic, 1869 — Tchitoherin, N , Oblastnyia utchxezhdenya Rossii v 17 vyeke (The Pro- 
vincial Institutions of Russia in the Seventeenth Century), Moscow, 1856 — Thun, A , Ge- 
schichte der revolutionaren Bewegungen in Russland, Leipsic, 1883, Landwirthschaft und 
Gewerhe in Mittelrussland, in Schmoller’s Staats-und Sozialwissenschafthche Forschungen, 
Leipsic, 1880. — Thomson, V L. P., The Relation Between Ancient Russia and Scandinavia, 
and the Origin of the Russian State, London, 1877. — Tilly, H, A , Eastern Europe and West- 
tern Asia, London, 1864 — Tissot,Y,, Russians and Germans, translated from the French by 
S, L. Simon, London, 1882 , La Russie et les Russes, Pans, 1884 , Russes et Allemands, New 
York, 1888. — Tikhomirov, L., Russia, Pohtieal and Social, translated from the French by E. 
Aveling, London, 1888, 2 vols -^Tolstoi, L N., La Famine, Pans, 1893 — Tooke, W , Russia , 
or a Complete Historical Account of all the Nations which Compnse the Russian Empire, London, 
1786-1783, 4 vols ; The Life of Catherine II, London, 1800, 3 vols , A History of Russia from 
A D. 862 to 1762, London, 1806, 2 vols — Turgeniev, N , La Russie et les Russes, Pans, 
1847, 3 vols. — Tugan-Baranovski, M., Russkaya fabnka v proshlom i nastoyashtchem (The 
Russian Factory, Past and Present), St. Petersburg, 1898. — Tyrrell, H,, History of the 
(Crimean) War with Russia, London, n d. 4 vols. 

tJstrialov, N., Skazanya knyazya Kurbskavo (The Accounts of Prince Kurbski), St. 
Petersburg, 1868. 

Yalikhanov, Veniukov and others, The Russians in Central Asia, translated from the 
Russian by J. and R. Mitchell, London, 1865. — Vambery, A., Central Asia and the Anglo- 
Russian Frontier Question, London, 1874. — Vannovski, P S, Doklad po povodu student- 
cheskikh bezporyadkov 1899 g (Report on the Students’ Disorders in the Year 1899), Publica- 
tion of the “Rabotchnoe znamya,” 1900 — ^ Vereshtchagin, V , “1812,” Napoleon in Russia, 
London, 1899. — Viniarski, L , Les finances russes (1867-1894), Geneva, 1894 — “ Vladimir,” 
(pseud ), Russia on the Pacific and the Siberian Railway, London, 1899. — Vogiie, E de, La 
revolte de Pugatchef (Revue des Deux Mondes, 1879 , Spectacles contemporams (Loris-Melikof ; 
Lettres d’Asie), Pans, 1891 — Voltaire, F. M. A. de, Histoire de Tempire de Russie, sous 
Pierre le Grand, Pans, 1809 
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A OHKONOLOGIOAL STJMMAET OF THE HISTOEY OF 

EUSSIA 


SG2 The Varangian chieftains Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor settle at Ladoga, Bielo-ozero 
and Izborsk, This date is purely conventional 

865 Askold and Dir, two Varangian chieftains who had settled at Kiev, lead an unsuc- 
cessful expedition against Constantinople. 

879 Ruiik dies, leaving the regency of the principality and the guardianship of his son 
Igor to Oleg. 

882 Oleg takes possession of Kiev after killing Askold and Dir, and makes that city 
his capital. 

907 Oleg leads an expedition consisting of eighty thousand men and two thousand boats 
against Constantinople A treaty of peace and commerce is concluded 

911 Oleg lenews the treaty with the emperor of Constantinople securing valuable trading 
piivileges foi the Russians 

913 Oleg dies, and is succeeded by Igor. 

941 Igoi leads an expedition against Constantinople. His ships are destroyed by the 
Greek fire, and with great difficulty he brings his troops back to Kiev. 

944 Igor leads a second expedition against Constantmople. The Byzantines rid them- 

selves of the barbarians by renewing the treaty that had been made with Oleg 
and also paying a ransom. The treaty is given m full by Kestor. Of the fifty 
names attached to it three are Slavonic and the rest Norse, which shows that the 
two races, the conquerors and the conquered, are beginning to be fused. 

945 Igor is killed by the Drevlians, a Slavonic tribe. His wife Olga assumes the regency 

during the minority of his son Sviatoslav. 

955 Olga embraces Greek Christianity. Hei subjects, however, remain on the whole 
pagans 

964 Sviatoslav assumes the lule He is the first of the Varangians to bear a Slavonic 
name. 

968 Sviatoslav, in the pay of the Byzantine emperor Nicephoros, leads an army of 60,000 
men against the Bulgarians of the Danube 

970 Sviatoslav, after dividing the country among his thiee sons, again marches to Bul- 
garia, this time on his own account 

972 Sviatoslav is defeated at Silistria and compelled to evacuate the Balkan peninsula. 

973 On his letreat, Sviatoslav is sui prised and killed by the Petchenegs of the Dnieper, 

977 Rout of Oleg by laiopolk and his death 

980 Vladimir, after killing laropolk, becomes sole ruler. 

988 Vladimir is baptized and makes Greek Christianity the state religion On the day 
of his baptism he marries a daughter of the Byzantine emperor Romanos H. 

1015 Vladimir dies and the country is divided among his eight sons and a nephew. 

1019 laroslav, prince of Novgorod and the youngest son of Vladimir, finally becomes 
gland prince, and removes his capital to Kiev 
1054 laroslav dies The country is divided among his five sons, one of whom, Iziaslav, 
is recognised as grand prince of Kiev The custom, first introduced by Sviatoslav 
of breaking up the country into appanages, has now reached its full fruition. 
Russia has become an extremely loose federation of principalities. The central 
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Authority has been reduced to a nullity, and the period is filled with wars among 
I the petty piinces This, of course, weakened the power of Russia for resisting 
foreign mvadeis, and made it an easy prey to the eastern nomadic tribes, from 
the Polovtsi to the Tatars The chief events during this period aie the foundation 
of Moscow (1147), the use of Surdal in Vladimir, and the pillaging of Kiev (1169) 
by Prince Andiew Bogolmbski of Suzdal. The hegemony ot Kiev comes to an end 
for all time The pimeipal figures during this period aie those of Vladimii II, 
surnamed Monomakh (1113-1125), and of Andrew Bogolmbski (1157-1175), who 
stiove to re-establish some soit of unity and was assassinated by his nobles 

1068 The people of Kiev liberate Vsesiav and make him grand prince 

1069 Iziaslav is restored by Boleslaw the Bold of Poland 

1073 Iziaslav is again expelled fiom Kiev by his bi others Sviatoslav and Vsevolod. Svia- 
toslav becomes grand prince 

1076 Death of Sviatoslav He is succeeded by Vsevolod 

1077 Iziaslav is again lestored to the grand pimcedom 

1078 Iziaslav dies and is succeeded by Vsevolod. 

1084 Failure of Vsevolod^s attempt to conquer Tmoutoiakan (Tinutarakan) 

1093 Death of Vsevolod and accession of Sviatopolk, the second son of Iziaslav The 
Polovtsi defeat the Russians m the battle ol Tripole. 

1097 The congress of piinces at Luhetz 
1100 The congress of princes at Uvetitchi. 

1111 Defeat of the Polovtsi on the Sula. 

1113 Death of Sviatopolk and accession of Vladimir Monomakh. 

1125 Death of Monomakh 

1147 Legendary dale foi the foundation of Moscow. 

1157 Andrew Bogolmbski becomes prince of Suzdal. 

1169 Kiev IS captmed and plundeied by Anjlrew Bogolmbski 
1175 Andrew' Bogolmbski is assassinated 

T221 ]S[i 3 ni-Kovgorod is founded by luri, grand prmce of Suzdal 

1223 First invasion of Russia by the Mongols under Jenghiz Khan The Russians are 
defeated on the banks of the Kalka, near where it flow's into the Sea of Azov and 
adjoining the present site of the towm of Maiiupol. 

1237-38 The Mongols, under Jenghiz Khan’s grandson, Batu, invade northern Russia, burn 
Moscow, defeat twice the army of Suzdal (at Kolomna on the Oku and on the Sit), 
and plunder Riazan, Suzdal, laroslavl, and Tver But Novgorod is spaied 
1239-40 The Mongols ravage southern Russia, hum Tehermgov and Kiev, and extend their 
conquests as far w^est as Volhmia and Galicia All Russia is now under the yoke 
of the Mongols, except the territory of Novgorod, 

1240 Alexander, prince of Novgorod, defeats the Swedes on the Neva; whence his surname 
Nevski. 

1242 Batu establishes the Golden Horde of Kiptehak, w ith Sarai, on one of the mouths of 
the Volga, as its capital. It constituted one of the five divisions of the great empire 
' of Jenghiz Khan. 

1245 Alexander Nevski defeats the German Sw'ord-beanng Knights on Lake Peipus, in the 
“ battle of the ice.” 

12Q0 Novgorod submits to the Mongols and consents to pay tiibute. 

1203 Death of Alexander Nevski. 

1303 Death of Daniel Alexandrovitch, founder of the Moscow dynasty 

1320 Pimee Michael of Tver is executed by older of the khan 

1321 Vladimir in Volhmia is conquered by the Lithuanians Kiev and all w'est Russia soon 

become Lithuanian 

1404 Smolensk is annexed to Lithuania A son of Alexander Nevski, named Daniel, was 
the founder of the piincipality of Moscow', to w'hich he added the cities of Kolomna 
and Pereiaslavl He was succeeded by his son luri Damlovitch (1303-1325), who 
annexed Mozhaisk In 1313 he marries a sister of Usbek Ivhan. In 1320 he is 
appointed grand prince m place of his murdered rival, Michael of Tver luri is the 
initiator of the Muscovite policy to dominate Russia w'lth the aid of the Tatars, 
for whom the Muscovite piinces henceforth act as tax collectors In 1325 he was 
assassinated by Dmitn, son of Michael of Tver, and Alexander, Michael’s second 
son is appointed grand piince But the grand pimcedom soon reveits to Moscow, 
and Alexander is executed in 1329. lun is succeeded by his brother Ivan Kalita 
(1328-1340), who receives from Usbek Khan Vladimir and Novgorod together with 
the grand princedom, and who also adds Tver to his dominions. He assures the 
pre-eminence of Moscow in the Russian church by inducing the metropolitan to 
reside there, thereby also securing the alliance of the all-powerful church in the 
lealisation of his political schemes Simeon the Proud, son of Kalita (1340-1353), 
Ivan II, (1353-1359), brother of Simeon, and Dmitri Donskoi (1359-1389), son of 
Ivan II, continue the policy of dominating Russia wuth the aid of the Tatars, 
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whom they conciliate with Hussian gold, while they gain the support of the nobles 
by enhancing their powei at the expense of the princes of appanages Towards 
the end of his reign Dmitri feels himself strong enough to lesist the Tatars, whom 
he defeats in the battle of Kulikovo (1380), but two years later the Mongol gen- 
eral, Toktamish, invades Russia, burns Moscow and puts to death a great number 
of the inhabitants Dmitii was succeeded by his son Vasih (1389-1425). On the 
death of the latter, first his brother, and then his bi other’s son, laid claim to the 
succession; but the direct lineal succession triumphed twice in the peison of Vasili’s 
son, known as Vasili the Blind (1425-1462) 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1407 The river Ugra is made the boundary between Moscow and Lithuania 

1408 Invasion of Moscow by the Tatars, w’-ho burn many towns and villages, but fail to 

capture the Kremlin. 

1412 Vasili Dmitnevitch goes to the Horde, pays tribute, and the khan confirms to him 
the grand princedom 

1435 Vasili Vasilievitcii blinds his cousin Vasih Kossoi. 

1446 Vasih Vasilievitch is blinded by Dmitri Shemiaka of Galicia 

1448 The archbishop Jonas is elected Imetropolitan by an assembly of the Russian bishops, 
without regard to the patriarch of Constantinople. 

1453 Dmitri Shemiaka is poisoned 

1462 Ivan III, son of Vasih ascends the thione He assumes the title gossudar (ioid, 

autocrat), and is legarded as the foundei of autocracy 

1463 The princes of laioslav cede their domain to Moscow. 

1464 Ivan gives the hand of his sistei to Vasih, pi nice of Riazaii, thus making suie of 

the approximate annexation of that appanage 
1469 The khanate of Kazan becomes a dependency of Moscow. 

1472 Ivan conquers Perm Marries the Byzantine princess Sophia, niece of the last 
empeior of Constantinople, Constantine Paljeologus. Assumes the title of czar 
and adopts the two-headed eagle as the symbol of his authority In consequence 
of this marriage many Greeks come to Moscow, bringing with them Byzantine 
eultuie 

1474 The princes of Rostov sell their domain to Moscow 

1478 The lepubhc of Novgorod is annexed The principal citizens aie brought piisoners to 

Moscow^ their piopeity is confiscated, the possessions of the cleigy serve to endow 
the boyar followeis of Ivan, Ahmed, khan of the Golden Horde, sends ambassadors 
demanding homage Ivan puts the envoys to death, except one, who was to take 
back the news to his master. The reply of Ahmed to this outrage is a declaiafion 
of war 

1479 Ivan issues Sudebmk, oi Books of Laws, second Russian code after the Russkaia 

Pravda of laioslav A compaiison of two codes show^s how much the Russian 
character w^as lo'wered by Mongol domination, it is in the reign of Ivan that wc 
first hear of the use oi the knout 

1480 The Mongols invade Russia The two armies meet on the banks of the Oka and 

flee fiom each other m mutual fear On his retreat Ahmed is killed and his aimy is 
annihilated by the Nogai Tatars. 

1482 Cannon is used for first time at the siege of Fellin in Livonia It was founded by 
the architect and engineer Aristotle Fioraventi of Bologna, the builder of the 
Kremlin 

1485 The principality of Tver is annexed to Moscow. 

1485 The last prince of Vereya leaves his domains by will to Ivan 

1489 Viatka, a daughter of the city of Novgorod and Pskov, and like them a lepublic, is 
annexed. 

1489 Poppel comes to Moscow as the first German ambassador 

1491 Mines of Petchora discovered. For first time silver and copper money is coined 
at Moscow from produce of Russian mines 
1492-1503 A laige part of Little Russia is reconquered from Lithuanians 

1494 Alexander of Lithuania marries Ivan’s daughter Helen. 

1495 Ivan, considering himself to have been insulted by a Hanseatic city, ordeis all raeri- 

chants of all the cities of that union at Novgorod to he put in chains and their 
property confiscated This marks the end of Novgorod’s commercial greatness* 

1499 The princes of Tchernigov and Novgorod-Seversk come over to Moscow. 
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THE SIXTEENTH C5ENTUEY 

1601 Eussians roTited in the battle of tbe Sintza, near Izborsk, by the grand-master of 
the Teutonic order, Hermann von Plettenberg 
1503 A treaty is concluded with Lithuania. Moscow retains all her conquests, and Ivan 
IS granted the title of sovereign of all Russia 
1505 Death of Ivan. Vasili, second son of Ivan, succeeds him, 

1508 The Russian army is defeated by the revolted people of Kazan The victois unite 
with the Tatars of the Crimea, invade Russia and carry their ravages up to the 
gates of Moscow. Vasili pays a large ransom for the safety of his capital, and 
signs a treaty by which he engages to become tributary to the khan Thiity 
thousand prisoners are carried off by the invaders, and sold at Kaffa to the Tuiks 
1610 Pskov, last Slavonic republic, annexed. 

1514 Smolensk is taken from the Lithuanians after being held by them for 110 years. 
But m the same year the Lithuanians defeat the Russian force at Orsha, on left 
bank of the Dnieper. Thirty thousand Russians are said to have fallen in battle. 
1621 Riazan and Novgorod-Seversk, the last independent principalities, are annexed Cri- 
' mean Tatars devastate the country. 

1523 A second expedition against Kazan, consisting of 150,000 men, fails of its object; one 
of its two divisions is almost annihilated. 

1530 Third expedition against Kazan. The city is surprised by night and 60,000 inhabitants 
are massacred. But the Russian commander, bribed, it is said, by the lemaining 
Kazanians, enters into a treaty of peace with them. 

1533 Vasili dies Regency of his wife, Helena Glinska, 1533-37. Supremacy of the Shuiski, 
1537-43 Ivan is under the influence of the Glmski till 1647, when they weie torn 
in pieces by the infuriated Moscow populace. Such was the youth of Ivan the 
Terrible. 

1547 Ivan is crowned and takes the title of Czar 

1550 The Sudebnik of his grandfather Ivan III is revised 

1551 The Stoglav, or Book of the Hundred Chapters, by which the affairs of the chuich 

were regulated, is issued. 

1552 Kazan, which had freed itself during his father’s reign, is annexed 

1553 Chancellor arrives at Aiehangel and proceeds to Moscow. The English secuie great 

trading piivileges and establish factories in the country. 

1556 Astrakhan is annexed The power of the Mongols is now almost completely broken 
1558 Treaty with Elizabeth of England. A Russian army invades Livonia and takes sev- 
eral towns The Teutonic Order thereupon makes an alliance with Poland, 

1564 Ivan, with a few personal friends, retires to Alexandrovskoe, near Moscow, and 
does not return until after repeated supplications by his nobles. A printing press 
established at Moscow. 

1571 The Mongols of Crimea invade Russia, burn Moscow, drag 100,000 Russians into 
slavery. Next year they make another raid, hut are defeated. 

1580 Conquest of Siberia by the Cossack lermak as far as the Irtish river. 

1581 Ivan kills his eldest son m a fit of fury 

1582 Peace of Sapolye. Ivan is forced to surrender to Stephen Bathori (Battori) king 

of Poland all his conquests in Livonia. The attempt to open for Russia a passage 
in the Baltic fails for the present. 

1584 Death of Ivan. Feodor, his weak-minded son, succeeds Ivan, Boris Godunov, Feo- 
dor’s hrother-in-law, is the real ruler. 

1587 A company of Parisian merchants obtains trading privileges, 

1590 War wnth Sweden, 

1591 Dmitri, the younger brother of Feodor (Ivan’s son by his seventh wife), and the 

only obstacle to Godunov’s tobition, dies at Uglitch. The khan of Crimea makes 
one of his periodical raids against Moscow, but is repulsed with great slaughter 

1592 Godunov issues a ukase (edict) binding the peasant to the soil, thus reducing him 

to unmitigated serfdom. As a result, peasants emigrate in large numbers to the 
Cossacks in order to preserve their freedom. 

1597 An edict is issued prescribing the most vigorous measures for the recovery of fugi- 

tive serfs. 

1598 Death of Feodor, last of the Ruriks Boris Godunov is elected to succeed him, first 

by the Council of Boyars (douma) and then by a General Assembly (Sobdr) 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


1601 A terrible famine, accompanied by pestilence, devastates Russia Boris causes im- 
mense quantities of provisions to be distributed in Moscow, whither multitudes 
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flock from all the provinces. Five hundred thousand are said to have perished 
in Moscow alone, which had become a city of cannibals 

1604 Bmitii the Impostor invades Russia and is victorious on the Desna. 

1605 Dmitri is defeated on the plain of Dobrmitchi, not far from Ord Godunov dies. 

His son Feodor is proclaimed his successor Basmanov, commander of the army, 
proclaims Dmitri Feodor and his mother are strangled and Dmitri enters Moscow. 

1606 A rebellion breaks out under Vasili Shuiski Dmitri is killed. Shuisln is proclaimed 

emperor. 

1608 A second false Dmitri defeats Shuiski’s army near Volkhov, but fails in an attack on 

the Troitsa monastery, near Moscow. He is murdered by one of his followers in 
1610 

1609 The Poles invade Russia and lay siege to Smolensk, 

1610 Shuiski is defeated at Klushino and Wladislaw, son of the Polish king, is crowned 

czar 

1611 Revolt of the patriots led by Minin and Prince Pojarski. 

1612 The Poles are driven out of Moscow. 

1613 Michael Romanov is chosen czar. 

1617 Wladislaw appears with an army under the walls of Moscow, but is repulsed. The 

Treaty of Stolbovna is brought about by the mediation of England and Holland: 
the Russians give up Kexholm, Karelia and Ingria to Sweden, and receive in return 
Novgorod, which was lost during the Troublous Period. 

1618 Wladislaw consents to almndon his claim to - the Russian throne, the czar gives up 

his claims to Livonia, Tehemigov and Smolensk, and an armistice is concluded for 
fourteen years 

1619 Philarete, the father of Czar Michael, comes back from the Polish captivity, is elected 

patriaich, and becomes his son’s associate in the government of the country 
1627 The Cossacks of the Don conquer Azov, w^hieh they oiffer to the czar. After convok- 
ing a soboi, which shows little enthusiasm for the enterprise, the czar orders the 
Cossacks to evacuate it. 

1633 War with Lithuania. 

1634 Peace of Polianovka* the czar surrenders all claims to Livonia and all the country 

that once belonged to the Order, as well as to Smolensk, Tehernigov and Seversk. 
The Polish king abandons his claim to the Russian throne. 

1645 Death of Michael. He is succeeded by Alexis. 

1648 Revolt at Moscow against misgoveinment of the czar’s favorites, particularly 
Morosov, and depreciation of the coinage. This revolt led to a new codificatioit of 
the laws (the Ulozhenie), which was based on the preceding codes of Ivan III and 
IV, and was sanctioned by a sobor convoked at Moscow A new police institution, 
the “chamber of seeiet affairs,” is created for the prevention and suppression of 
popular uprisings The Cossacks of the Ukraine revolt from Poland under the 
leadership of Bogdan Chmielnicki 
1649-50 Khabarov occupies the course of the Amur. 

1654 The Ukraine becomes a Russian protectorate War with Poland. 

1655 Outbieak of war between Sweden and Poland The Russians occupy Vilna and 

join the Swedes m their march upon Warsaw. 

1656 Truce with Poland The Russian arms are turned against Sweden. At first they 

weie successful, and Narva, Dorpat and other places in Esthonia were tak^n, Liv- 
onia was conquered, but Riga was besieged in vain, and after many losses all the 
conquests are restored. 

1655-56 The patriarch Nicon calls two councils of the church for the purpose of revising 
the Bible and service-books In consequence of this change a great schism takes 
place in the Russian church. The adherents of the old books are known as Ras- 
kolniki, and are to this day subjects of persecution, 

1667 Peace of Andrussov with Poland Little Russia east of the Dnieper, including Smo- 
lensk, Kiev, Seversk, Vitebsk, and Polotsk, is acquiied by Russia Thus the teriitory 
which had been taken by the Lithuanians and annexed to ‘Poland by Tieaty of Lublin 
(1569) became Russian again. 

1670 Rebellion of Stenka Radzin He takes Tzaritzin, Astrakhan, Saratov, Samara, Nijm- 

Novgorod, Tambov, and Penza. 

1671 Stenka Radzin is defeated near Simbirsk and executed at Moscow. 

1676 Death of Alexis. He is succeeded by hi:5 eldest son, Feodor. During his reign the 
books of pedigrees {razmadme Kmgi), which determines the rank of each family 
and the office to which it was entitled (mestmchestvo), were destroyed 
1682 Death of Feodor After a sanguinary outbreak of the Strelitz, which lasted three 
days, Ivan and Peter were declared joint sovereigns, and their sister Sophia 
was to act as regent during their minority. 

1689 Treaty of Nertchmsk* the fertile region of the Amur, conquered by a handful of 
Cossacks, IS restored to the Chinese, and the fortress Albazin is rased. 
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1696 Peter takes from the Turves the fort ot Azov, situated at the mouth of the Don, and 
converts it into a naval port In its vicinity he commences the building of the new 
town of Taganrog 

1697-98 Peter makes his first journey through Europe 

1698 The Strehtz break out into open revolt, which is suppressed with great bloodshed. 

Their corps is dissolved 

1699 Peter forms a coalition with Poland and Denmaik against Sweden 

1700 Beginning of the Noithern War The Russian forces sustain a severe defeat at 

Narva The beginning of the new Russian year is changed from the first ot Sep- 
tember to the first of January 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1703 Peter begins the building of St. Petersburg. 

1706 The Cossacks of the Don revolt. 

1707 The seciet marriage of Peter with Catherine takes place. 

1709 Mazeppa, hetman of the Little-Russian Cossacks, revolts. Battle of Pultowa. 

1710 Tmkey declares war against Russia. 

1711 The old supreme council of boyars (douma) is replaced by the senate, into which 

merit and service might obtain admission independently of noble origin By the 
terms of the Treaty of the Pruth Peter surrenders the Tuiks his artillery, gives 
back Azov, and undertakes to rase Taganrog. 

1714 The Russians gam over the Swedes the important naval victory of Aland or Hankul 
Petei becomes master of Finland 

1717 Peter makes a second tour through Europe. A general police, modelled on that of 

France, is instituted 

1718 Peter’s eldest son, Alexis, is executed. The old piikaz is leplaced by colleges for foi- 

eign affaiis, finance, justice, and commerce. 

1719 The Russians ravage Sweden almost up to the gates of Stockholm. 

1720 The Russians lenew their devastation of Sweden, notwithstanding the presence of 

an English fleet. 

1721 Treaty of Nystad with Sweden Peter is left master of Livonia, Esthonia, Ingria, 

and the distiiets of Viboig and Kexholm in Finland. Petei promulgates an ukase 
(aftei wards abrogated by Paul) that the sovereign has the right of naming his 
successoi. The Patriarchate is abolished and its income united to the public 
revenue In its place the holy synod is established foi the supreme direction of 
' church affaiis. 

1722 The tchin is established; whoever enters the service of that state becomes a gentle- 

man The exporting of merchandise thiough Archangel is prohibited m favour ot 
St Petei sburg 

1722-24 War with Persia. The piovinees of Ghilan, Mazandaran, and Astrabad (Astaia- 
batb) are annexed to Russia 

1725 Death of Peter. He is succeeded by his second wife, Catherine. 

1726-27 The St Petersburg Academy of Science founded 

1727 !Death of Catheiine She is succeeded by Peter II, son of Alexis Menshikov, who 
was the real ruler of Russia under Catherine, is banished to Siberia. 

1730 Death of Peter 11 Anna, daughter of Ivan, the bi other of Peter the Great, is chosen 
his successor after submitting to the terms dictated by the great nobles — terms 
intended to convert the government into an oligaiehy 
1733-35 War of the Polish Succession* Russia mteivenes on behalf of the elector of 
Saxony, Augustine III, and defeats the French attempt to replace Stanislaus 
Lesz^zynski on the throne of Poland 

1735 Russia sunendeis h# Persian possessions in return for extensive trading privileges 
to Russian merchants. 

1735-39 War with Turkey, in conjunction with Austria The Russians conquer Otchakov 
at the mouth of the Dnieper and the important fortress of Khotin on the same river 
But at the peace of Belgi’ade, hastily concluded by the Austrians, they retain only 
Azov 

1740 Death of Anna Ivan VI, her grand-nephew, succeeds her, with Biron, duke of Cour- 

land, as regent during his minority 

1741 A coup d’etat, led by Field-marshal Munich, deposed Biron and raises Princess 

Anna, mother of Ivan, to th regency* But Munich is the real ruler A palace 
revolution deposes Ivan, sends Munich to Siberia, and raises to the throne Plliza* 
beth, a daughter of Peler the Great by Catherine Sweden, urged on by France, 
declares war. The Swedes are defeated at Vilinanstrand 

1742 Seventeen thousand Swedes sui render at Helsingfors. The Armenian churches in 

both capitals are suppressed by older of the holy synod 
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1743 Treaty of Abo with Sweden; Bussia acquhes the southern part of Finland as far as 
the liver Kymmene 

1753 The custom-houses of the mterioi, as well as many toll duties, are suppressed 

1755 The fiist Eussian univeisity is founded at Moscow. 

1756 The first Russian public theatre is established at St Petersburg. Three years later 

another theatie is established at Moscow 

1757 The Russians imdei Apiaxin defeat at Jagerndorf the Prussians under Lewald 

1758 The Russians under h'eimoi aie defeated by Fredeiiek the Great at Zorndorf. The 

Academy of Fine Arts is established at St Petersbuig 

1759 Saltikov defeats h’redeiick at Kunersdorf 

1760 The Russians plundei Berlin. 

1762 Death of Elizabeth She is succeeded by hei nephew, Peter III, son of her sister 
Anna. He makes peace with Frederick, restores to him east Prussia, which was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Russians, and oiders his aimy to aid Fiedeiiek against the 
Austiians. Peter issues an ukase freeing the nobility from the obligation of enter- 
ing upon some state employment, is assassinated and is succeeded by his wife, 
Catherine. Catherine recalls the Russian armies from Prussia 
1764 Assassination of Prince Ivan. Resumption of the ecclesiastical lands with their 
one million serfs by the state. 

1766- 68 A great sobor is convened, first at Moscow and then at St. Petersburg, for the 

compilation of a new code It fails of its object 

1767 An ukaze forbids seifs to bring complaints against their masters, who were author- 

ised to send them at will to Siberia or to force them into the army. 

1767- 74 War with Turkey 

1768 Massacie of Jews at Uman, in the Government of Kiev, under the leadeislup of the 

Cossack Gonta 

1769 The Russians undei Galitzm take Khotin. 

1770 Rumiantzev is victorious ovei the Tatais on the banks of the Laiga and over the 

gland vizir at Kagul Thiee bundled thousand Kalmucks, with their wives and 
children, their cattle and their tents, flee from Russia to China. 

1771 Conquest of the Ciimea by Dolgoiuki Annihilation of the Tuikish fleet at Tchesme. 

1772 The Congiess of Fokshani fails to bung about peace and the wai is lenevved First 

division of Poland Russia aequiies White Russia, including Polotsk, Vitebsk, Orsha, 
Mohilev, Mstislavl, Gomel 
1773-74 Pugatchov’b levolt 

1774 Peace of Kutehuk-Kamardji the sultan acknowledges the independence of the 

Tatais of the Ciimea, the Bug and the Kuban, and cedes to Bussia Azov on the 
Don, Kinbiun at the mouth of the Dniepei, and all the foitified places of the Ciimea. 

1775 The Zapaiog inihtaiy lepubhc of the Cossacks is dissolved. The empire is reor- 

ganized Instead of fifteen provinces theie are created fifty governments sub- 
divided into distiiets 

1783 Foimal annexation of the Ciimea and the countiy of the Kuban. 

1787- 92 vSecond w^ai with Tin key in conjunction wuth Aiistiia. 

1788- 89 Wai with Sw^eden The Peace of Vaiela restores the status quo ante helium 

1788 The storming of Otchakov by Potemkin, accompanied by an imliscrimate massacre. 

1789 Suvaiov wuns the battles of Fokshani and Rimnik Potemkin takes Bender 

1790 Suvaiov takes Ismail The Austiians sign the Peace of Sistova, but the Russians 

continue the wai Repnin defeats the grand vizii at Matchin 

1792 Treaty of Jassy The Russians retain only Otchakov and the seaboard between 

the Bug and the Dniestei, 

1793 Second division of Poland Russia obtains an enoimous extension of territory in 

Lithuania and absorbs the rest of Volhmia, Podoha, and Ukraine. 

1794 Koseiuszko is defeated by Fersen at Maciejowice and Suvarov stoims Praga, a suburb 

of Wai saw. 

1795 Third division of Poland Russia obtains the rest of Lithuania, besides other ter- 

ritories which at one time had been Russian, while Poland pioper is divided between 
Austiia and Prussia. The former power also obtains Galicia or Red Russia Cour- 
land is annexed by Russia Its last duke, Peter Biron, voluntarily renounces it in 
return for a yearly revenue. 

1796 Death of Catherine Accession of her son Paul. 

1798 Paul piomulgates the line of succession according to primogeniture, with precedence 

in the male line. Russia joins the second coalition against France, with England, 
Austria, Naples and Turkey. 

1799 Suvarov defeats Moreau on the Adda, Macdonald on the Trebbia, and Joubert at Novi. 

Korsakov is defeated by Massena at Zurich, and Suvarov is forced to make 
' memorable letieat across the Alps 

1800 Reconciliation with France, ohiefly owing to the EngHsb occupation of Malta* 
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1801 Assassination of Paul. His son Alexander succeeds him The new emperor concludes 

treaties of peace with England, France, and Spam. Georgia, or Grusia, is formally 
annexed, and a war with Persia follows in consequence. 

1802 Eight ministries are established in place of the colleges founded by Peter the Great. 

1804 The Persians are defeated at Etchmiadzm 

1805 Alexander joins the third coalition with Austria and England. Battle of Austerlitz. 

1806 Conquest of the Persian province of Shirvan, and the taking of Derbent. 

1806 War with Turkey. Alexander joins fourth coalition, of which Prussia is also a mem- 

ber. Battles of Pultusk and Golymin 

1807 Battles of Eylau and Friedland. Peace of Tilsit. Russia acquires Bielostok, a part 

of Prussian Poland. 

1808 War with Sweden Finland is overrun by a Russian army 

1809 By the Treaty of Fredrikshamn S’v<^eden surrenders Finland. The Finns are allowed 

complete autonomy, the czar being its grand duke War with Turkey. The Rus- 
sians are defeated at Sihstria 

1810 The Russians are victorious over the Turks at Batyen on the Danube 

1811 The Russians are victorious at Rustchuk Twenty thousand Turks surrender at 

Giurgevo 

1812 By the Treaty of Bukharest Russia acquires Bessarabia and a large part of Moldavia, 

with the fortresses of Khotin and Bender. The Pruth becomes its boundary The 
district of Viborg, which was acquired from Sweden in 1744, is added to Finland 
Count Speranski, leader of the liberal party, is dismissed. Later he was exiled to 
Peru. Invasion of Russia by Napoleon. Battles of Smolensk and Borodino Fir- 
ing of Moscow Napoleon orders a retreat (October 18) Battle of Malojaros- 
lavetz compels Napoleon to retreat by his old route The Beresina crossed (No- 
vember 26th- 29 th) 

1813 By the Treaty of Halish Alexander engages not to lay down his arms until Prussia 

had recovered all its lost territories The Russians and Prussians are defeated at 
Lutzen and Bautzen The allies aie repulsed befoie Dresden Battle of Leipsic 
Peace of Gulistan with Persia. Russia obtains Baku and the western shore of the 
Caspian. 

1814 The Russians invade France together with the allies At the congress of Vienna 

Alexander insists on the creation of a kingdom of Poland under Ins rule 

1815 By the Treaty of Vienna Alexander obtains all of Poland, except Galicia, Cracow, 

and Posen Conclusion of the Holy Alliance. 

1816 Abolition of serfdom m Esthonia 

1817 Abolition of serfdom in Courland. 

1818 Abolition of serfdom in Livonia In all Baltic provinces the emancipated peasants 

receive no portion of the land, which remains in possession of the nobles. A con- 
stitution and separate administration are granted to the Polish kingdom 

1819 Establishment of military colonies in the border provinces of the north, west and 

south 

1825 Death of Alexander. His brother Nicholas 1 succeeds him Revolt of the Deka- 

bnsts. 

1826 War wuth Persia. 

1827 War with Turkey, The Turkish fleet is destroyed at Navarino by the combined 

fleets of England, France, and Russia 

1828 Peace of Tuikmanchai. Persia cedes the provinces of Erivan and Nakhitehcvan, 

pays a war indemnity, and grants important trading privileges The Russians in- 
vade the Danubian principalities and take Varna. Paskievitch takes Kars 

1829 Diebitsch defeats the Turks at Kluvetchi, takes Silistria, crosses the Balkans, and 

takes Adnanople Peace of Adrianople Russia gets control of the mouths of the 
Danube, of a portion of Armenia including Erzerum, and receives a war indemnity. 

1830 The new code, a complete collection of the laws of the Russian Empire, is promul- 

gated Polish insuiection. The Russians are compelled to evacuate the country 

1831 Paskievitch takes Warsaw. The building of new Roman Catholic churches in Poland 

is prohibited 

1832 Poland is incorporated with Russia. The constitution granted by Alexander is an- 

nulled, and Poland is divided into flve governments. 

1833 By the Treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi Russia obtains additional rights to meddle in the 

internal affairs of Turkey 

1839 A Russian expedition to the khanate of Khiva is compelled to return 
1849 A Russian army is sent into Hungary, Capitulation of Gorgei at Villages 
1853 The Crimean War The Russians c<»cupy the Danubian principalities. Destruction 
of the Turkish fleet at Sinope. 
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1854 France and England join Turkey. Battle of the Alma Siege of Sebastopol. Fall 

of Bomarsund 

1855 Sardinia joins the allies. Battles of Balaklava, Inkerman, and Tehernaia Fall of 

Sebastopol Bombardment of Sveaborg. The Russians take Kars. Nicholas I 
dies His son Alexander H succeeds him 

1856 Treaty of Pans. Russia relinquishes the mouths of the Danube and a portion of 

Bessarabia, restores ICars, gives up the protectorate over the Oriental Christians 
and the Danubian principalities, and agrees to have no war vessels in the Black 
Sea. 

1858 General Muraviev signs the treaty of Aigun with the Chinese, by which Russia 

acquires the entire left bank of the Amur. , 

1859 Capture of Schamyl 

1861 Emancipation of the serfs. 

1863 Polish insurrection. 

1864 Final pacification of the Caucasus. Reforms in judicial administration Institution 

of representative assemblies (zemstvos) for governments and districts. By ukase, 
Polish peasants are given in fee-simple the lands which they had cultivated as 
tenants-at-will. 

1865 Tashkend taken from the emir of Bokhara; organisation of the province of Turkes- 

tan. 

1866 Karakozov fires at the emperor at St. Petersburg. 

1867 Governor-generalship of Turkestan created Sale of Alaska to the United States. 

A Slavophil congress is held at Moscow. The prince of Mingrelia relinquishes his 
sovereign rights for one million rubles Russian is substituted for German as the 
official language of Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland. Peasants are given the owner- 
ship of the lands which they occupied as tenants 

1868 Samarkand taken from Bokhara. 

1870 Khiva is stormed by General Kauffman. 

1871 The Pontus Conference, held at London, abolishes paragraph 11 of the Paris treaty 

delimiting Russian fortifications and naval forces on the Black Sea. 

1873 The •right bank of the Amu Dana (Jaxartes) is annexed and the rest of Khiva be- 

comes a vassal state. 

1874 Universal compulsory military service is introduced The vice-royalty of Poland is 

abolished, and its administrative fusion with Russia becomes complete. 

1875 Russia cedes to Japan the Kurile islands Japan gives up its claims to the southern 

part of Sakhalin 

1876 The khanate of Khokand is absorbed and transformed into the province of Ferghana. 

1877 War with Turkey. The Russian advance is beaten back in Europe and in Asia, The 

Shipka pass alone remains in Russian hands Three defeats before Plevna, which 
IS besieged and forced to capitulate with 40,000 men, Kars is taken. 

1878 The Russians cross the Balkans The Shipka army is captured, Adrianople taken, 

the last Turkish army is almost annihilated, and the Russians reach the Sea of 
Marmoia. Treaty of San Stefano Treaty of Berlin Assassination of General 
Trepov at St Petersburg, and acquittal of Vera Zassulitch. Assassination of Gen- 
eral Mezentsev, chief of gendarmerie 

1879 Soloviov fires six shots at the emperor. An attempt is made to wreck the tram by 

which the czar was travelling from Moscow to St. Petersburg. 

1880 An attempt is made to blow up the Winter Palace. Lons-Melikov is placed at the 

head of a commission with dictatorial powers. 

1881 Assassination of the emperor. The Tekke- Turkomans are subjected by Skobelev. 

Anti- Jewish riots in southern Russia 

1882 The “May laws” of Ignatiev issued against the Jews, Agrarian disturbances in 

the Baltic provinces give the government a welcome pretext for additional meas- 
ures of russification. 

1883 Alexander III is crowned at Moscow. 

1884 The Turkomans of the Merv oasis make submission to Russia. The emperors of 

Russia, Germany and Austria meet at Skiemiewice, where they form the Three 
Emperors' League for the term of three years 

1885 The Afghans are defeated by General Komarov at Penjdeh. The Trans-Caspian rail- 

way is begun 

1886 Contrary, to Article 59 of the Treaty of Berlin, Batum is transformed into a forti- 

fied naval port. 

1887 A convention between England and Russia is signed for the delimitation of the 

Russo- Afghan frontier The Russian advance in the direction of Herat is stopped 

1888 An army officer named Timoviev makes an attempt on the czar's life. The Trans- 

Caspian railway is completed. Samarkand is linked with the Caspian. The im- 
perial train is derailed at Borki. The czar and his family escape injury. 
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commissions are appointed to prepare plans for assimilating the Finnish pos- 
; 'Dal, monetary, and fiscal systems with those of the empire 

^ French squadron under Admiral Gervais visits Kronstadt, A succession of famines 
begins. An ukase is issued directing the construction of a railway line vhicli 
should connect the European system with the Pacific coast. Work is commenced 
on seven sections simultaneously 
A Eussian squadron under Admiral Avelan visits Toulon. 

A military convention, arranged by the military authoiities of Russia and France, 
‘ is ratified Death of Alexandei III and accession of Nicholas II. 

An Anglo-Eussian convention is signed settling the disputes as to the Pamiis 
Eussia, in conjunction with Germany and France, foices Japan to revise the terms 
of the Tieaty of Shimonoseki by giving up the Liao-tung peninsula Eussia ob- 
tains the right to cany the Siberian railway across Chinese territoiy from Stre- 
tensk to Vladivostok, thus avoiding a long detour, besides getting control of North 
.* Manchuria 

Coronation of the czar at Moscow. Catastrophe on the Khodinski plain. The em- 
, peror visits Germany, Austria, England, and France 

1897 President Faure makes an official visit to St. Petersburg, and the term alliance ” 
, , is for the fiist time used in the complimentary speeches. Specie payment is 

established 

1898 Eussia leases Port Arthur and Talienwan, and obtains leave to carry a branch of 

the Trans-Siheiian line through Manchuria to the sea. An imperial decree declares 
that^ the powers of the Finnish diet are to be limited to matters of strictly local, 
not imperial, concern. General Bobrikov is appointed Governor-general of Finland 

1899 During the Boxer uprising the Chinese authorities m Manchuria declare war against 

Eussia The Eussian authorities retaliate with the massacre of Blagovestchensk 
Eussia assumes the civil and military administration of Manchuria. Peace Con- 
ference held at the Hague, 

1900 The Bank of Persian Loans is founded by the Eussian government 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

1901 The state monopoly in the manufacture and sale of spmts is extended to the whole 
empii e 

1903 Vice-Admiral Aiexiev appointed as fibrst Eussian viceixiy of the Far East, 

1904 Outbreak of the Eusso- Japanese war, 

1906 KotoK put down First duma opened by Czar. Dissolved in July-by TmpenaJ Ukase 

' SShoutThe EmpTrt Bevolutionarj inove.ft^te and disorders 

1907 Second duma opened m Maich* dissolved in June; socialist deputies arrested Kevolu- 

tionary movements continue. Tieaties with Gieafc Britain and Japan. Third diuna 
opened m November. ^ ^ 
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BOOK I 


ENGLAND TO 1485 


CHAPTER I 

PRE-HISTORIC AND ROaiAN BRITAIN 

[to 449 AD.] 

Skulls are harder than consonants, and races lurk when languages 
shirk away. — R hys.® 


THE PRE-CELTIC INHABITANTS 

The history of Great Britain may be said to begin with the landing of 
Csesar’s legions on the southern shore of England, but the researches of modem 
scholars have enabled us to obtain reasonably certain information about the 
peoples who inhabited the islands prior to the coming of the Romans. Agra 
ago. when England and Ireland were not islands but were attached to me 
European continent, they were inhabited by a race of stunted savages, whom 
we know as the Palaeolithic men of the river-drift. These men who lived in 
caves, who did not cultivate the soil, and who used stone implements of the 
rudest construction, had no continuity, as far as can be traced, with any 

a le or tribe now extant. Ages passed, the climate of the country became 
er, and the land which constitutes the present kmgdom of Great Britain 
took on its existmg insular form. With this change in the configuration of 
the region appeared a new race, the Neohthic men. They, like the Palaso- 
lithic men, used stone implements, but of a much more perfect make. They 
possessed flocks of domestic animals, and wore gamients made from cloth 
which they wove from thread of their own spinning. They were probably 
the builders of the great mounds and cromlechs found in England to-day, 
and as we know from their scattered tombs must have occupied the greater 
part of Britain. They were short but well-built men, with black hair and 
^rk complexions. From the striking similarity in physical characteristics 
they are commonly supposed to have an affinity with the Iberian race which 
at one time occupied a greater part of western Europe. In many of the less 
settled regions of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, are still found short, black- 
haired people whose origin was undoubtedly non-Arymi and pre-Celtic, and 
who are thought to be the descendants of the Neolithic inhabitants of the 

1 
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islands. The evidence of the burial-mounds seems to prove that Neolithic 
England was later — ^just how much later no one knows— invaded and partially 
subdued by a race of tall, round-headed men of the fair, Finnish type. They 
probably intermarried and settled peaceably with the Neolithic tribes ia 
many parts of England, and when overwhelmed and absorbed by the first 
wave of the Celtic invaders, had apparently obtained a considerable dv-gree 
of civilisation. No less an authority than Professor Huxley, however, de- 
clares his disbelief in the infusion of this latter Finn-like element into Britain, 
and is satisfied that before the coming of the Celts the only race in the islands 
was that resembling the dark Iberians of the south.® 

THE COMING OP THE CELTS 

Rhys® has investigated the obscure subject of the Celtic invasion, and 
gives us perhaps as clear a picture of it as present knowledge sufl&ces to 
present. He points out that the Celtic invasion must not be understood as the 
matter of a year or a century. Doubtless it extended over many generations, 
being rather in the nature of an immigration than a hostile invasion. More- 
over, there would seem to have been two quite distinct -periods, separated 
perhaps by centuries, during which different branches of the Celtic race made 
their way to England. The ethnic divisions of the Celtic family arc held to 
be only two in number, each having characteristic linguistic features, traces 
of which have been preserved in the speech of their descendants The first 
Celtic invaders of Britain were the ancestors of the people who now speak 
Gaelic in Ireland, the Isle of Man, and the Highlands of the north, they 
were to be traced also m Wales and Devon as late as the sixth century, 
possibly later. The Celts of this first group are believed always to have 
applied to themselves the name Goidhel, which modem English usage has 
corrupted into Gael, but which was formerly written Goidel. Rhys, to avoid 
ambi^ty, prefers to speak of this group as Goidels. 

Ine second group of invading Celts, who, as has just been pointed out, 
probably came much later than their Goidelic cousins, have their present-day 
representatives, both ethnically and as to speech, in the people of Wales anS 
the Bretons; “formerly,” says Rhys,® “one might have added the Welsh of 
Cumbria, and till the last century some of those of Cornwall.” These later 
invaders bore the familiar name of Briton, which Rhys prefers to retain in its 
Welsh form Brython for purposes of exact reference. It is held that in the time 
of the Roman conquest the language of these later Gauls who remained south 
of the Forth differed but little from that of the Gauls of the Continent. 
Gradually, of course, .the language of this isolated group changed, — human 
speech being here, as always, the most mobile and flexible of mediums, — and 
there was dso on the north and west a mingling of the two Celti^ families, 
with resulting compounds both of words and of ethnic types. Rhys thinks 
that the Brythons may -virtually be regarded as Gauls come to settle in 
Britain. He declares that “ every Celt of the United Kingdom is, so far as 
language is concerned, either a Goidel or<a Brython.” 

Attempts to reconstract the history of this early period must give but 
very vague and doubtful results; yet it seems clear, on the testimony of 
language and of archgeological remains, that the Goidelic branch of Celts came 
long before their cousins, their branch coming prominently into contact with 
the aboriginal inhabitants of Britain, and that its members were profoundly 
altered, both as to ethnic qualities and as to language and customs, by such 
contact. On the other hand, by the time the Brythons came the aboriginal 
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race had been blended with the earlier Celts, and the new-comers were thns^ 
placed in contact with a people having a civilisation more closely comparable 
to their own. ^ The changes, therefore, must have been relatively great in the 
case of the Goidels, while the Brythons remained to a large extent unmodified 
by external ethnic influences. In this supposed fact Rhys finds an explana- 
tion of much of the difference of speech between the Welsh and the Irish. 
But it must be understood that there is much that is merely conjectural in 
such inferences as these. Anthropologists are agreed, however, that study of 
the remams of skulls and of the physique and complexion of the existing 
inhabitants of the United Kingdom demonstrates a mingling of races; and 
it IS held that the non- Aryan race or races who were here before the coming 
of the Celts impressed their physical traits so potently that they may be 
traced in certain individuals of our own day.^ 


BRITAIK BEFORE THE ROMAK CONQUEST 

The population of the whole island of Britain comprised at the time of 
Cesar's invasions above forty tribes. The long tract of land to the south of 
the Severn and the Thames was unequally portioned among ten nations, 
of which the principal were the Cantii, or men of Kent; the Belgse, or inhab- 
itants of the present counties of Hampshire and Wilts; and the Damnomi, 
who, from the river Exe, had gradually extended themselves to the western 
promontory Across the arm of the sea, now called the Bristol Channel, the 
most powerful was the tribe of the Silures. From the banks of the Wye, 
their original seat, they had carried their arms to the Dee and the ocean; and 
their authority was ackn^ledged by the Ordovices and the Dimet®, the in- 
habitants of the northern mountains, and of the western district of AVales. On 
the eastern coast of the island, between the Thames and the Stour, lay the 
Trinobantes, whose capital was London ; and from the Stour to the Humber 
stretched the two kindred nations of the Iceni, called Cenimagni and Coitanni. 
The Duboni and Catuvellauni,' confederate tribes under the rule of Cassivel- 
launus, extended along the left bank of the Thames, from the Severn to the 
Trinobantes ; and above them dwelt the Cornavii and several clans of minor 
consequence. The Brigantes were the most powerful of all the British nations. 
They were bounded by the Himiber on the south, and by the Tyne on the 
north ; and had subdued the Volantii and Sistuntii of the western coast. To 
the north of the Brigantes were five tribes, known by the general appellation 
of Masetae : and beyond these wandered amid the lakes and mountains various 
clans, among the most warlike of which were the Caledonians.^ 


MannevB and Customs of the Bntons 

We do not get a very high idea of the manners and customs of Celtic 
Britain from the writings of Csesar,^ and it is very likely that in many cases 
his information and inferences were erroneous. The domestic life of the 
Britains was primitive. Their dwellings wrere mere circular wigwams, gen- 
erally without foundations. Both sexes tattooed their bodies with woad. 
The weight of recent evidence seems to inclme to the belief that polyandry, 
in parts of the island at least, was a common practice, but Caesar’s picture 
of brothers, or fathers and sons possessing their wives in common seems to 
have little authority. The joint family, imder the general rule or direction 
of an elective head, probably in most cases the oldest male member of the house, 
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w§i*apparently the social and political unit. By the family, which often 
iirge enough to take on the character of a petty tribe, the fields were 
<pltivat!ed in common. Between the various family groups existed a definite 
tiod’ generally recognised s;^stem of fines as_ compensation for injuries, but 
there was no central authority to compel their acceptance, and redress m the 
la^ resort was to force of arms Various influences, of which military con- 
quest was probably the principal one, had gradually brought about a general 
union of the families and smaller tribes, into larger but loosely organised 
political bodies. These larger tribes were continually torn by internal feuds 
and by almost constant warfare with their neighbours. Between them there 
^med to be an entire absence of race feeling. The insular position which 
had secured them from the constant outside pressure to which the continental 
peoples were subject had also removed the most powerful influence which 
might have made for unity of action against a conmion foe. “There is not,” 
says Tacitus,^ “a more fortunate circumstance than that these powerful 
nations make not one common cause. They fight separatel}" and unsupported ; 
and each in its turn is compelled to bow beneath the Roman yoke.” 

' Each tribe was ruled by a chieftain or king, who appears to have been 
partly elective and partly hereditary. There were grades and ranks of kings 
apparently, but the actual authority of even the greatest was small, and 
'dej^sition of rulers was common. Kingship seems not to have been based 
on d3mastic succession, but to have belonged rather to some dominant or 
powerful family. Among the members of each tribe there were minute social 
grades and distinctions, differing materially in different parts of the island, 
and we hear of free tenants, of bond tenants, and of dependants who were 
probably little above the grade of slaves. Exactly what the system of land- 
holding among them was it is impossible to determkie, but while cultivation 
ki common was the rule, some lands were very likely owned by individuals 
and not by families. 

The civil bond among the Britons as among the continental Celts was not 
strong, and the tribal meeting had through neglect come to have little 
political importance. Of this tendency Menvalei/ says ; “ To the retention or 
loss of this essential element of an automatons tribe-community the difference 
of the fortunes of the Celtic and Teutonic races is mainly referable.” With 
this entire absence of a legislative body, we find also the lack of a system of 
Judicature and of any power corresponding to that of police. It is to th( 
institution of Druidism that we must look for the agency which supplied so 
many of the organs or instruments of government which the Britons appar- 
«itly lacked.® 


DHUimSM 

The reli^on of the Britons was that of the druids, whether it had been 
brought by them from Gaul, as is the more natural supposition, or, as Ca'sar 
asserts, had been invented in the island [is still a matter of controversy]. The 
druids worshipped, imder different appellations, the same gods as the Greeks 
and Romans. 

[The ancient writers tell us very little about the deities and religious 
teliefs of the Britons, but they probably did not differ in any great particu- 
Ijurfrom those of the Gauls, of which we possess considerable knowledge.] To 
&e superior gods, they added, like other polytheists, a multitude of local 
deities, the genii of the woods, rivers, and mountains. Some writers have held 
^at they rejected the, use of temples through a sublime notion of the Divine 
tomKisity : perhaps the absence of such structures may, with more prob- 
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ability, be referred to tbeir want of architectural skill. On the oak they 
looked with peculiar reverence. This monarch of the forest, from its strengllj 
and durability, was considered as the most appropriate emblem of the Divinity. 
The tree and its productions were deemed holy : to its trunk was bound the 
victim destined for slaughter; and of its leaves were formed the chaplets 
worn at the time of sacrifice. If it chanced to produce the mistletoe, the 
whole tribe was summoned: two white heifers were immolated under its 
branches ; the principal druid cut the sacred plant with a knife of gold ; and 
a religious feast temimated the ceremonies of the day. 

The druids were accustomed to dwell at a distance from the profane, in 
huts or caverns, amid the silence and gloom of the forest. There, at the hours 
of noon or midnight, when the Deity was supposed to honour the sacred 
spot with his presence, the trembling votary was admitted within a circle 
of lofty oaks, to prefer his prayer, and listen to the responses of the minister. 
In peace they offered the fruits of the earth : in war they devoted to the god 
of battles the spoils of the enemy. The cattle were slau^tered in his honour, 
and a pile formed of the rest of the booty was consecrated as a monumeEtt 
of his powerful assistance. But in the 
hour of danger or distress human sac- 
rifices were deemed the most effica- 
cious. Impelled by a superstition, 
which steeled all the feelings of hu- 
manity, the officiating priest plunged 
his dagger into the breast of his victim, 
whether captive or malefactor; and 
from the rapidity with which the blood 
issued from the wound, and the con- 
vulsions in which the sufferer expired, 
announced the future happiness or 
calamity of his country. 

To the veneration which the British 
druids derived from their sacerdotal 
character, must be added the respect 
which the reputation of knowledge 
never fails to extort from the ignorant. 

They professed to be the depositaries 
of a mysterious science, far above the 
comprehension of the vulgar : and 
their schools were opened to none but 
the sons of illustrious families. Such 
was their fame, that the druids of 
Gaul, to attain the perfection of the 
institute [crossed to Britain] to study 
under their British brethren. With 
them, as with simlilar orders of priests 
among the ancients, a long course of 
preparatory discipline was required: 
and we are told that many had the 
patience to spend no less than twenty 

years in this state of probation. The initiated were bound to the most in- 
violable secrecy ; and, that the profane might be kept in ignorance of their 
doctrines, the use of lettera was prohibited, and each precept was delivered 
in verse by the teacher, and committed to memory by the disciple. 
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'^ ‘Of tenets thus anxiously concealed, it is not to be expected that much 
mbtdd be distinctly known: the following particulars have been collected 
from the few notices contained in the ancient historians, compared with the 
doctrines peculiar to the bards. The druids professed to be acquainted 
with the nature, the power, and the providence of the Divinity; with the 
figure, size, formation, and final destruction of the earth; with the stars, their 
position and motions, and their supposed influence over human affairs. They 
practised the art of divination. Three of their ancient astrologers were able, 
it is said, to foretell whatever should happen before the day of doom ; and their 
skill in magic was so great, that, according to Pliny,^ the Persians themselves 
might be thought to be their disciples. To medicine also they had pretensions : 
but their knowledge was principally confined to tlie use of the mistletoe, 
vervain, savin, and trefoil ; and even the efficacy of these simples was attributed 
not to the nature of the plants, but to the influence of prayers and incanta- 
tions The great objects of the order were, according to themselves, “to 
reform morals, to secure peace, and to encourage goodness and the following 
lesson, which they inculcated to the people, was certainly conducive to those 
ends: “The three first principles’ of wisdom are, obedience to the laws of God, 
concern for the good of man, and fortitude under the accidents of life. ” They 
also taught the immortality of the human soul ; but to this dogma they added 
the absurd fiction of metempsychosis. It was to this doctrine that the 
Romans attributed that contempt of death which was so conspicuous in the 
Celtic nations. The druids acquired and exercised the most absolute do- 
minion over the minds of their countrymen. In public and private delib- 
erations of any moment, their opinion was always asked, and 'was generally 
obeyed. By their avithority peace was preserved; in their presence passion 
and revenge were silenced: and at their mandate contending armies con- 
sented to sheath their swords. Civil controversies were submitted to their 
decision ; and the punishment of cranes was reserved to their justice. Religion 
supplied them with the power of enforcing submission. Disobedience was 
followed by excommunication: and from that instant the culprit was ban- 
ished from their sacrifices, cut off from the protection of the laws, and stigma- 
tised as a disgrace to his family and country. As the druids delivered their 
instructions in verse, they must have had some notion of poetry, and we find 
among them a particular class distmguished by the title of bards. The bard 
was a musician as well as a poet : and he constantly accompanied his voice 
with his harp, Every chieftain retained one or more of them m his service, 
who attended him in his hall; eulogised his bounty and his valour; and sang 
the praises and the history of their country. He accompanied the chief and 
his clan to the field of battle ; to the sound of his harp they marched against the 
^ne_my ; and in the heat of the contest animated themselves with the hope that 
their actions would be renowned in song, and transmitted to the admiration 
of their posterity.^ 


EARLY VISITORS TO BRITAIN 

It is not until about the middle of the fourth century before Christ — ^in 
the age of Alexander the Great — that the Greek world acquired its first actual 
knowledge of the existence of the islands of Britain and Ireland. Adven- 
turous Carthaginian mariners had long before this passed out through the 
Pillars of Hercules and established a trade in tin not only with Spain and Gaul, 
but with the Cassiterides,^ the islands off the northwestern coast of the 

L i been considerable discussion in regard to the identific ation of the Cassitendes, 

Dut th6 View here expressed is now the generally accepted one !Eltond^ and Rhys,® two of 
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Spanish peninsula^ which Herodotus,® writing m the fifth century b.c., already 
knew as “ the tin islands from whence our tm comes.” It is quite likely that 
some of these southern adventurers visited Britain, but we have no authentic 
record of such voyages, and the belief of some later Roman writers that the 
Carthaginians worked tin mines m Britamjnust be considered unfounded 
It was some time m the fourth century that one of the Scipios of Rome visited 
the Greek colonies of Marseilles (Massilia) and Narbonne (Narbo Martins) to 
see if trade could not be established with the region beyond southern Gaul 
in order to compete with the Carthaginians. Nothing was apparently done 
to start such an undertaking at that time. The idea, however, had evidently 
taken hold of the merchants of Marseilles, whether it was suggested by the 
Roman or not, and some time about the middle of the same century — ^we do 
not know the exact date— an expedition was fitted out in that city, and placed 
in command of Pytheas, a Greek mathematician and astronomer of eminence^ 
whose travels and discoveries have won for him the title of “the Humboldt 
of Antiquity.” 

Pytheas and his fellow-discoverers, taking ship at Marseilles, sailed around 
Spain and thence up the Gallic coast to Brittany. Crossing to the Kentish 
shore he skirted the southern and eastern shore of Britain as far as the Thames. 
From there he crossed the North Sea to the mouth of the Rhine, rounded 
Jutland and proceeded as far apparently as the mouth of the Vistula Thence 
coasting the shores of Norway to the Arctic Circle, he recrossed the North Sea 
to the Shetlands and northern Scotland, again traversed the British coast 
to Brittany, and leaving his ship at the mouth of the Garonne travelled over- 
land across Gaul to Marseilles. The fragmentary character of the writings 
of Pytheas w'hich have come down to us have thrown some doubt on his 
voyage from Britain to the East, but his relation of what he saw in Britain 
was so circimistantially correct as to lead to its general acceptance by recent 
writers. It is not probable that he visited Ireland, the very existence of 
which was apparently unknowm to him. 

Pytheas reached Britain m the early summer and noted the luxurious 
wheat-fields It interested him to see that the farmers gathered the sheaves 
into great barns for threshing The cloudy, foggy weather of Britain made 
it impossible to thresh on roofless threshing floors, such as were used in the 
sunny Mediterranean countries. He told also of a drink made of wheat and 
honey — the mead or metheglin of modern times — and he is probably also the 
earliest authority for a description of British beer — the cmrm of the Irish, 
and cwrm of the Welsh. In the fragments of his -writmgs which remam we 
find no mention of an established tin trade with the Continent, nor, indeed, 
any mention of tin at all. But Elton, who has devoted the most careful 
research to this point, thinks that he undoubtedly learned something about 
the production of tin, which was apparently the chief object of the voyage. 
“He was probably,” concludes Elton,? “the originator of that commerce 
in the metal which was established soon after this time on the route between 
Marseilles and the Straits of Dover.” Most of the ancient British coins, 
the earliest of which are supposed to date from about 200 b c., are modelled 
on Greek money current in Marseilles in the lifetime of Pytheas. This would 
seem to point to the fact that by that date {cvrca 200 b.c.), at any rate, a 

the foremost authorities on the early history of Britain, agree m this conclusion. Ramsay* 
says* “They have sometimes, on the authonty of Festus Avienus,* a writer of the fourth 
century of our era, been identified with the Scilly Islands on the Cornish coast. But the 
older authorities — Posidonius (born circo 135 b c ), as quoted by Strabo,? Diodorus Siculus r 
(floniit 50 B c.), and Plinv« (died 79 aj).)— distinctly connect the tm islands with the coast 
of the Ibenan peninsula.”] 
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regular tmde had become well established and the commercial ideas and 
methods of Southern Europe generally adopted. 

‘ Pyfteas returned to Marseilles, and there published an account of his 
voyages. It was probably in the form of a diary recording his observations 
and progress as he journeyed from place to place. The -work itself has been 
lost, and all we possess of it consists of passages quoted by later writers. 
Upon his discoveries were subsequently based so many romances and volumes 
of imaginary travel, with which his narrative became confused in the public 
mind, that he was for some time discredited, but the real value of his con- 
tributions to the history of civilisation has beeri duly recognised in modem 


times. 

Pytheas, we have said, apparently knew nothing of the existence of Ireland, 
hor indeed have we any knowledge of the identity of the first voyager to see 
its shores, yet it could not have remained long unknown once communication 
■y^rith Britain was established. The earliest mention of it, however, is found 
in an anonymous Greek treatise known as the Book of the World, ^ long 
erroneously attributed to Aristotle, but now generally supposed to have been 
written as late as 250 b.c. — seventy years or more after his death. Here, 

too, we find the form of the later names 
“Britain” and “Albion.” “In the Ocean,” 
reads the passage, “are two islands of great 
size, Albion and lerne, called the Bretanmo 
Isles, lying beyond the Celti.” 

About two centuries after the visit of 
Pytheas, another distinguished Greek, the 
geographer Posidonius the Stoic, under 
whom _ Cicero studied at Rhodes, journeyed 
extensively throughout northern and north- 
western Europe, and crossed the English 
Channel to Cornwall, which he called “ Bele- 
rion ” or “ Belerium.” His writings, like th6se 
of Pytheas, have been lost in the original, 
but several passages of length have been pre- 
served in the works of Diodorus Siculus,’' 
who wrote in the second half of the first cen- 
tury before Christ. In these extracts Posi- 
donius gives us an interesting picture of 
Celtic Britain, whose inhabitants from fre- 
quent intercourse with Gallic merchants, he 
tells us, had obtained a considerable degree 
of civilisation. He describes the methods 
employed in mining and smelting the tin, 
which was not found on the surface, but 
had to be dug from the rocky earth. Like 
Pytheas, Posidonius tells us his observations 
of the harvestmg of the Britons, which from 
the greater primitiveness of the method em- 
ployed would seem to have applied to an in- 
land region more remote from the Kentish 
coast of which his predecessor evidently wrote. 
" Intejrcourse with the nations to the southward, at any rate, taught the 
Britons many of the arts of civilisation. Their mines were worked to greatei 
advantage, and the tin export became large. The natives cast their tin 
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into square blocks and conveyed it to some common place of deposit on the 
southern coast, erroneously supposed by many early writers to have been 
the Isle of Wight. Thence it was carried by Gallic traders to the mouths 
of the Seine, the Loire or the Garonne, and by river-routes and pack-horses 
to Narbonne or Marseilles. Strabos is authority for the statement that 
from the Mediterranean ports it was conveyed by traders to India and the 
far East.<* In return for this metal, so highly prized by the ancient nations, 
the Britons received articles of inferior value to the importers, but of high 
estimation to an uncivilised people , salt for the preservation of provisions, 
earthenware for domestic use, and brass for the manufacture of arms and 
ornaments. 

The enterprise of the foreigners quickened the industry of the natives. 
Tin had originally formed the sole article of their commerce , to the exportar 
tion of tin was soon added that of hides, which were procured in immense 
numbers from the tribes in the interior , lead was next extracted from veins 
open to the day ; and then followed a most valuable acquisition, the discovery 
and use of iron. But report had exaggerated the productions of the country 
far beyond their real value, and at the time of the invasion, the Romans 
flattered themselves with the hope of conquering an island of which the 
shores abounded with pearls, and the soil with ores of the nxore precious 
metals. Their avarice was, however, defeated. Of gold or silver not the 
smallest trace was discovered ; nor were the British pearls pf a size or colour 
which could reward the labour of the collector. Yet the invasion produced 
one advantage to the natives. They sought and at last discovered ores of 
the very metals after which Roman avarice had so anxiously but fruitlessly 
inquired • and the British exports, at the commencement of the Christian era, 
comprised, if we may credit Tacitus, corn and cattle, gold and silver tm, 
lead and iron, skins, slaves, and dogs. 


CjESAR’S invasions OS' BRITAIN 

It is to the pen of a Roman general that we are indebted for our first 
acquaintance with the history of Britain. Juhus Caesar, in the short space 
of three years, had conducted his victorious legions fiom the foot of the Al{® 
to the mouth of the Rhine. From the coast of the Morini he could descry the 
white cliffs of the neighbouring island and the conqueror of Gaul aspired to the 
glory of ading Britain to the dominioi s of Rome. The inability or refusal 
of the Gallic mariners to acquaint him with the number of the inhabitants, 
their Tn a.nner of warfare, and their polifical institutions , and the prudence 
or timidity of Volusenus, who had been sent to procure mformation, but 
returned without venturing to communicate with the natives, served only 
to irritate his curiosity and to inflame his ambition. The Britons, by lending 
aid to his enemies, the Veneti, supplied him with a decent pretext for hos- 
tilities ; and on the 26th of August, in the fifty-fifth year before the Christian 
era, Csesar sailed from Calais, with the infantry of two legions. • To cross the 
strait was only the work of a few hours . but, when he saw the opposite heights 
crowned with multitudes of armed men, he altered his course, and steering 
along the shore, cast anchor before the spot which is now occupied by the 
town of Deal. The natives carefully followed the motions of the fleet, urging 
their horses into the waves, and, by their gestures and shouts, biddmg defiance 
to the invaders. The appearance of the naked barbarians, and a superstitious 
fear of offending the gods of this unknown world, spread a temporary alarm 
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iiftcasg the Bomans : but after a short pause, the standard-bearer of the tenth 
l^on, oahing on his comrades to follow him, leaped with his eagle into the 
sea; detachments instantly poured from the nearest boats; the beach, after 
a ^ort staru^le, was gained; and the untaught valour of the natives yielded 
to the arms and the discipline of their enemies. 

K the Romans were pre-eminent in the art of war, they were greatly 
defieiMit in nautical science. On the fourth night after their arrival, the 
violence of the wind augmented the usual swell of the waves at a spring-tide; 
the ships that had been hauled on shore were filled with water, those which 
rode at anchor were driven out to sea; and a squadron,^ employed to bring 
the cavalry from Gaul, was entirely dispersed. The British chieftains, who 
had come to the camp to solicit peace, observed the consternation excited by 
these untoward events; and, having retired separately under different pre- 
texts, concealed themselves, with their forces, in the neighbouring woods. 
Csesar was not aware of their design, till he heard that the seventh legion, 
which had been sent out to forage, was surrounded and overwhelmed by a 
hostile multitude. The timely arrival of the rest of the array rescued the sur- 
vivors from utter destruction : but the Britons, steady in their plan, despatched 
messengers to the neighbouring tribes, to represent the small number of the 
invaders, and inculcate the necessity of intimidating future adventurers by 
exterminating the present. A general assault was soon made on the Roman 
camp; and, although it proved unsuccessful, it taught Ciesar to reflect on 
the evident danger of his situation, if the inclemency of the weather should 
internipt his communication with Gaul, and confine him, during the winter, 
to a foreign shore, without supplies of provisions. To save his reputation" 
he gladly accepted an illusory promise of submission from a few of the natives, . 
and hastened back with his army to Gaul, after a short absence of three weeks. 
It is manifest that he had little reason to roast of the success of this expedition; 
and on that account he affects in his Commentaries to represent it as under- 
taken for the sole purpose of discovery. But at Rome it was hailed as the 
forerunner of the most splendid victories; the mere invasion of Britain was 
magnified into the conquest of a new world ; and a thanksgiving of twenty 
days was decreed by the senate to the immortal gods. 

The ensuing winter was spent by each party in the most active preparations. 
In spring the Roman army, consisting of five legions and two thousand cavalry, 
sailed from the coast of Gaul in a fleet of more than eight hundred ships. At 
the sight of this iminense armament stretching across the channel, the Britons 
retired with precipitation to the woods; and the invaders landed without 
opposition on the very same spot which they had occupied the preceding year. 
Caesar immediately marched in pursuit of the natives, but was recalled the 
next day by news of the disaster which had befallen his fleet. A storm had ‘ 
risen in the night, in which forty vessels were totally lost, and many others 
driven on shore. To guard against similar accidents, he ordered the remainder 
to be dragged above the_ reach of the tide, and to be surrounded with a forti- 
fication of earth. In this laborious task ten days were employed, after which 
the invaders resumed their march towards the interior of the country. Each 
day was marked by some partial rencounter, in which the natives appear to 
have frequently obtained the advantage. It was their policy to shun a 
general engagement. Divided into small bodies, but stationed within hail 
of each other, they watched the march of the enemy, cut off the stragglers, 
and diligently improved every opportunity of annoyance. Their principal 
Warriors, who fought from chariots, extorted by their skill and intrepidity 
the applause of the Romans. On the most rapid descent, or the very brink 
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of a precipice, they guided their vehicles with as much safety as on the level 
plain. No danger appalled them. They drove fearlessly along the Roman 
Ime, espied every opportunity of breaking the ranks of the enemy, and during 
the heat of the action would run along the pole, leap on the ground, or regain 
their seats, as the events of the moment seemed to demand. If they despaired 
of success, they retired with rapidity; if they were pursued, they abandoned 
their chariots, and with their pikes resisted on foot the charge of the cavalrj'. 
It required all the art of Csesar to mfliet any serious injury on so active a foe. 
At length three of the legions with all the cavalry were sent out to forage, 
and their apparent disorder invited the Britons to attack them With Ihek 
whole force. Descending from the hills, they poured through every opening, 
and penetrated as far as the eagles: but the veterans received them with 
coolness ; the cavalry pursued them in their flight, and few were able to regain 
the mountains and woods. Dispirited bjr this check, many of the confederate 
tribes retired to their homes; and Cassivellaunus (Cassibelan), king of the 
Catuvellauni (Cassi), the chief of the allies, was left to support the whole 
pressure of the war. 

By repeated victories over his neighbours, Cassivellaunus had acquired 
high renown among the natives. The tribes on the right bank of the Thames 
had invited him to place himself at their head; and his conduct during the 
war seems to have justified the selection. Deserted by his confederates, he 
retreated into his own territories, that he might place the Thames between 
himself and his pursuers. At the only ford he ordered sharp stakes to 
fixed in the bed of the river; lined the left bank with palisades; and stationed 
behind these the principal part of his army. But the advance of the Romans 
was not to be retarded by artificial difficulties. The cavalry, without hesi- 
tation^ plunged into the river ; the infantrj^ followed, though the water reached 
to their shoulders ; and the Britons, intimidated by the intrepid aspect of the 
invaders, fled to the woods. Such is the account of this transaction which 
has been given by Csesar : but Polysenus® attributes his success to the panic 
caused by the sight of an elephant. _ At the approach of this unknown animal 
of enormous magnitude, covered with scales of" polished steel, and carrying 
on his back a turret filled with armed men, the Britons abandoned their 
defences, and sought for safety bj’’ a precipitate fl^ht. 

The king of the Catuvellauni was not, however, discouraged. To impede 
the progress of the enemy, he laid waste his own territories. By his orders 
the habitations were burnt, the cattle driven away, and the provisions de- 
stroyed, and, as the Romans marched through this desert, Cassivellaunus 
himself, with four thousand chariots, carefully watched all their motions. 
But the unfortunate chieftain had to contend, not only with the foreign 
enemy, but also with the jealousy and resentment of his own countrymen. 
He had formerly subdued the Trinobantes, a contiguous nation. In the 
contest, their king Immanuentius had been slain; and his son Mandubratius 
was now an exile, serving in the army of the invaders. The Trinobantes 
offered to submit to the Romans, on condition that they should be governed 
by the son of Immanuentius; and several tribes, which bore with impatience 
the yoke of the Catuvellauni, following their example, solicited the protection 
of Csesar. By these he was conducted to the capital or principal fortress of 
Cassivellaunus, situated on the spot where afterwards Verulam was built, 
and near to the present town of St. Albans. It was surroimded with a ram- 
part and ditch, and covered on every; side by extensive marshes and forests. 
Even Csesar admired the judgment with which the position had been selected, 
and the art with which it was fortified. Its defences, however, -were easily 
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Jforcedby the Romans; and the cattle of Cassivellaunus, his principal treasure, 
tbecaine the prey of the conquerors. 

>. The British king still waited the issue of his plans in another quarter. He 
had instructed the four chieftains of Kent to assemble their forces, assault 
‘the Roman camp, and set fire to the ships. If this attempt had succeeded, 
the Romans would have been involved in inextricable difficulties. But the 
men of Kent were defeated ; and Cassivellaunus condescended to sue for peace. 
Csesar, who feared the approach of the equinox, willingly prescribed the fol- 
lowing conditions: that he should give hostages, should live in amity with 
the Trinobantes, and should furnish his share to the annual tribute which 
was to be imposed on Britain. The Romans immediately marched back to 
the coast ; the fleet had already been refitted, and Csesar returned to Gaul in 
the month of September. 

Such were the petty results of this mighty expedition. The citizens 
of Rome celebrated with Joy the victories of their favourite general: but the 
conqueror of Britain was not master of one foot of British ground. 


THE CXJNQUESTS OF CLAUDIUS AND HIS SUCCESSOES 

From the time of Csesar to the reign of Claudius, during the lapse of ninety- 
seven years, the Britons retained their independence. During the civil wars, 
the attention of the Romans was too actively employed at home to think of 
foreign conquest. Augustus thrice announced his intention of annexmg 
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Britain to the empire: but the danger was averted, on one occasion by a 
submissive embassy from the natives, on the others by the intervention of 
more important concerns. Instead of exacting the tribute imposed by Csesar, 
he contented himself with levying duties on the trade between Gaul and 
Britain, a measure which brought a larger sum into the imperial treasury, 
and was borne without murmuring by the inhabitants. Yet this financial 
experiment has been magnified, by the flattery of the poet Horace, into the 
conquest of the whole island. 

Tiberius pretended that the empire was already too extensive ; and sought 
to Justify his own indolence by the policy of Augustus. His nephew and 
successor, Caligula, exhibited to the world a farce, worthy of the childish 
prince by whom it was planned Cunobelin (Cymbeline), the most powerful 
of the successors of Cassivellaunus, had banished his son, Adminius. The 
exile repaired to the emperor, and, as if Britain had been his patrimony, 
made a surrender of the island into the hands of CaUgula. The glorious in- 
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telligence was immediately transmitted to the senate : and the army, raised 
for the war against the Germans, was ordered to assenible on the coast of 
Boulogne (Gesoriacum). As soon as the empeior arrived, he arrayed the 
legions on the shore, rowed out to sea m the impenal galley, returned pre- 
cipitately, and gave the signal of battle. The soldiers, in suspense and 
astonishment, inquired for the enemy, but Caligula informed them that they 
had that day conquered the ocean, and commanded them to collect its spoils, 
the shells on the beach, as a proof of their victory. To perpetuate the memory 
of his folly, he laid the foundation of a lofty beacon, and returned to Eome 
to give himself the honours of a triumph.^ 

But the empty pageantry of Caligula was soon succeeded by the re^ 
horrors of invasion. Instigated by Beric, a British chieftain, whom domestic 
feuds had expelled from his native country, the emperor Claudius^ commanded 
Aulus Plautius to transport four legions with their auxiliaries into Britain. 
The Britons, under the command of Caractacus (Caradoc) and Togidumnus, 
the two sons of Cunobelm, adopted the policy of their ancestors, and en- 
, deavoured to harass, rather than to repel, the invaders. But_ the German 
auxiliaries, better fitted for such warfare than the logionary soldiers, followed 
them across rivers and morasses; and though the natives made a gallant 
resistance, drove them, with the loss of Tog-dumnus, to tlie northern bank 
of the Thames. The emperor himself now took the command, penetrat^ 
to Colchester (Camalodunum), and received the submission of the Britons 
in the viemity. At his departure he divided the Itoman forces between the 
legate Plautius, and Vespasian, an officer whose merit afterwards invested 
him with the purple. To the care of Plautius was assigned the left, to that 
of Vespasian the right, bank of the Thames. Both experienced from the 
natives the most determined resistance. Vespasian fought no less than 
thirty battles before he could subdue the Belgse and the natives ot the Isle 
of Wight; Plautius, during the five remaining years of his government, w'as 
opposed by Caractacus at the head of the Catuvellauni and Silurcs, who, 
though frequently beaten, as often renewed the contest. 

Ostorius Scapula was the successor of Plautius. To repress^ the inroads 
of the unsubdued Britons he erected two chains of forts, one in the north 
along the river Avon, the other m the west along the left bank of the Severn. 
The reduced tribes were gradually moulded into the form of a Roman province : 
and, when the Iceni dared to revolt, their rebellion was severely punislmd, 
and a colony of veterans was planted at Camalodunum to insure their obe- 
dience. The enthusiastic attachment of the Silures to their independence 
and their hatred of the Roman name has been envenomed by an incautious 
expression of Ostorius, that their existence as a people was incompatible with 
his projects. In Shropshire, at the confluence of the Coin and Teme, stands 
a lofty hill called Caer-Caradoc. There Caractacus andlhe Silures determined 
to defend the liberty of their country. The bank of the river was lined with 
troops, and the ascent of the hill was fortified with ramparts of loose stones. 
At the approach of the Romans, the Britons bound themselves by an oath 
to conquer or die. Ostorius himself hesitated, but at the demand of the 
legions,, the signal of battle was given, the passage of the_ river was forced, 
and the Romans, under showers of darts, mounted the hill, burst over the 
ramparts, and drove the Silures from the summit. The wife and daughter 

P Thiers«> in hisHistoire du Consuht et de I’Emmre, Book XX, tells of a festival arranged 
bv Napoleon in August, 1804, on the seashore near Boulogne, where he had gathered an army 
for his proposed conquest of England. The story is interesting to read m connection with 
that of Caligula.] 
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i^f'Ckractacus fell into the hands of the victors, his brothers soon after sur- 
■rendered, and the king himself was delivered in chains to Ostorius by his 
dtep-mother, Cartismandua, queen of the Brigantes, under whose protection 
he had hoped to elude the vigilance of his pursuers. 

The fame of Caractacus had already crossed the seas ; and the natives of 
Italy were anxious to behold the man who had braved for nine years the 
power of Rome. As he passed through the imperial city, he expressed his 
surprise that men who possessed such palaces at home should deem it worth 
their while to fight for the wretched hovels of Britain. Claudius, to his own 
honour, received him graciously, restored him to liberty, and, if we may credit 
Tacitus, invested him with princely authority over a portion of conquered 
Britain. The event was celebrated at Rome with extraordinary joy. 

The Silures, taught by experience that uninstructed valour was not a 
match for the discipline and defensive armour of the legions, adopted a more 
desultory but sanguina^ mode of warfare, and contented themselves with 
harassing the Romans in their quarters, interrupting their communications, 
mid surprising their detachments. If they sometimes received, they often 
inflicted, considerable injury, and Ostorius was so exhausted by labour and 
vexation, that his death was attributed to his chagrin. His successor, Aulus 
Didius, found himself involved in a new war. Venusius, a chieftain of the 
Jugantes, had married Cartismandua. Both had been faithful allies to the 
Romans ; but the queen, after a short interval, separated from her husband, 
arid to6k to her bed a Briton named Vellocatus. Hostilities were the imme- 
diate consequence Cartismandua, for her ancient services, claimed the aid 
of the Romans: the Brigantes, through hatred of the adultress, fought for 
Venusius. After several battles, the queen was compelled to leave the throne 
to her husband, and to leml a degraded life under the protection of her allies.. 

To Didius succeeded Veranius, whose early death made way for Suetonius' 
Paulinus, a general of skill and reputation. The isle of Anglesea (Mona), the 
nursery and principal residence of the druids, had hitherto offered a secure 
retreat to those priests to whose influence and invectives was attributed the 
obstinate resistance of the Britons. To reduce it, Suetonius ordered his cav- 
alry to swim across the strait, while the infantry should pass over in boats. 
On their approach to the sacred isle, they beheld the shore lined not only 
with warriors, but with bands of male and female druids. The former, with 
their arms outstretched to heaven, devoted the invaders to the god of war; 
the latter, in habits of mourning, with their hair floating in the wind, and 
lighted torches in their hands, ran in all directions along the beach The 
Romans were seized with a superstitious horror. For a moment they refused 
to advance: shame and the reproaches of their leader urged them to the 
attack. The victory was easy and bloodless. The power of the druids 
received a shock from which it never recovered. Their altars were over- 
turned, their ^cred groves fell beneath the axe of the legionaries, and their 
priests and priestesses were consumed in the flames which they had kindled 
for the destruction of their captives. 

The Revolt of Boadicea 

• absence of Suetonius in Anglesea was the signal for a most for- 

midable insurrection. Prasutagus, king of the Iceni, long the faithful ally of 
Rome, had made the emperor joint heir with his own daughters. The whole 
property was immediately seized by Catus, the imperial procurator. Boa- 
dicea, the widow of the late king, who ventured to remonstrate, was scourged 
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as a slave, and the chastity of her daughter was violated by the Roman officers. 
The unhappy princess grasped the first opportimity of revenge. The history 
of her wrongs reminded each individual of his own sufferings; and in a few 
days alnaost all the conquered tribes were in arms. Colchester was the first 
to experience their fury Withm the walls of the colony had been erected a 
temple to the divinity of Claudius, the subjugator of Britain, and the natives 
were eager to demolish this monument of their servitude. At the first assault 
the town was reduced to ashes : the walls of the temple protracted the fate 
of the garrison only two days. Petilius Cerealis marched with the ninth legion 
to their assistance. It was trodden under foot by the multitude of the in- 
surgents. 

By this time Suetonius had returned to London, already a populous and 
opulent mart. Unable to protect the town, he retired, taking with him 
such of the inhabitants as were willing to share-his fortunes. London was 
soon consumed by the flames; and shortly afterwards the municipal town 
of St. Albans (Verulam) experienced the same fate. The fury of the Britons 
treated as enemies all w'ho had not joined in the insurrection. The reported 
slaughter of seventy thousand victims, without distinction of sex or age, 
of rank or country, attests both the violence of their revenge and the extent 
of country through which they followed the Romans. 

Suetonius was at last compelled to tiun his face to the enemy. Though 
fear had prevented the second legion from joining in his retreat, he had col- 
lected from the different garrisons ten thousand men, and had chosen a posi- 
tion in which he could be attacked only in front. The Britons weie collected 
in masses around their dffierent chieftains; their mves and children occupied 
a long line of carriages in the rear; and the air resounded with their cries 
and imprecations. The Romans, motionless and silent, permitted them to 
approach; and then, rushing forward in the form of a wedge, overturned 
everything within their reach. The battle, however, was long and fiercely 
mam tamed. Numbers on the part of the natives supplied the want of dis- 
cipline; and a succession of conflicts almost exhausted the patience of the 
legionaries. Victorious at last, the Romans took a severe revenge. They 
granted no quarter: and the women and children were involved in the same 
'carnage with the combatants. Were success to be estmiated by the multi- 
tude of the slain, Tacitus^ was justified in compai’ing this wnth the most 
glorious victories of ancient Rome. He estimates the loss of the Britons at 
eighty thousand men.^ The fugitives, however, who escaped, offered to try 
again the fortune of war; but Boadicea, who had led them to the field and 
shared the dangers of the daj'-, refused to survive this defeat, and terminated 
her misfortunes by a voluntarj' death. 

If this splendid action preserved the ascendancy of the Roman arms it 
did not put an end to the war. A notion prevailed in the imperial court 
that the obstinacy of the Britons arose from the dread which the severity of 
Suetonius had inspired. He was recalled ; and under the milder administrar 
tion of his three successors, Turpilianus, Trebellius, and Bolanus, the natives 
within the Roman pale were gradually inured to the yoke. But the task of 
tranquillising the province, the mutinous spirit of the army, and the rival 
claims of competitors for the empire, prevented these governors from making 
any attempts against the independent portion of Britain. As soon as Ves- 
pasian had assumed the purple, a new era commenced. Petilius Cerealis 
was ordered to reduce the Brigantes, and in the space of five yeais that’pow- 

P This figure, of course, like all the figures given by Tacitus and other classic and mediaeval 
writers in their accounts of military e^ ents, is absurdly exaggerated,] 
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erful'-tribe was added to the subjects of the empire. Julius Frontiiius was 
his kt<^ssor, and during the three years of his govermnent he nearly subdued 
&e warlike nation of the Silures. 


THE GOVEENOESHIP OP AGEICOLA. 


But the reputation of preceding governors was obscured by the more 
splendid and more lasting fame of Cneius Julius Agricola. When that com- 
mander arrived (78 a.d.), the army had been dismissed into winter quarters. 
He immediately summoned it agam to the field, marehed into the territory 
qf the Ordovices, who had smpnsed a squadron of Roman horse ; and put to 
the sword the greater part of that nation. Preceded by the terror of his name, 
he crossed over to imglesea. The natives offered no resistance, and the 
^red isle was a second time added to the empire. In the two next cam- 
|)digns he gradually extended the limits of his government to the Tay. Tribe 
after tribe was compelled to submit, garrisons were stationed in every com- 
manding situation, and with the prospect of success was removed the principal 
incentive to rebellion. The fourth summer was employed in securing a strong 
frontier to the Roman conquests; and a line of forts from the Firth of Forth 
tp that of Clyde bade defiance to the inroads of the more northern Britons. 
", Agrieola, sensible of the errors of his predecessors, reformed the civil 
admimstration in all its branches, established a more equitable system of 
taxation, listened with kindness to the complaints of the natives, and severely 

§ unished the tyranny of inferior officers. The Britons were charmed with 
le mildness and justice of his government. 

The next year, having received the submission of the tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Forth, Agricola pushed his advances along the eastern shore. 
The operations of the army on land were combined with those of a numerous 
fleet at sea, but the campaign seems to have conferred little honour on the 
imperial arms. 

Resolved to distinguish the eighth and last year (84 a d.) of his govern- 
ment, Agricola assembled all his forces and added to their number several 
cohorts of Britons raised among the tribes of the south. The Caledonians 
were apprised of their dahger : and thirty thousand warriors under the com- 
mand of Galgacus undertook to defend the passage of the Grampian Moun- 
tmns.^ They were discovered, divided into dans, posted one below the other 
oil the declivity of a hill. The plain at its foot was covered with horsemen 
and aimed chariots. Agricola drew up his army in two lines, in the first 
of which he placed the auxiliaries, in the other the legions. As long as they 
fought with missile weapons, the Caledouians_, from Qieir numbers, retained 
&e advant^e; but their unwieldy and unpointed swords were of little use 
m close action, and they were gradually driven up the hill by the steady 
pressure of the auxilimies. An attempt to surprise the rear of the Romans 
was defeated by the vigilance of the general, who charged in return the flank 
of the Caledonians, and threw them into disorder. The comrage or despair 
df a few detached bodies protracted the conflict till night. The next morning 
pre^nted_ a very different scene. A vast and dreary solitude had succeeded 
to the noise and turmoil of the preceding day : and columns of smoke rising 
on the verge of the horizon proved that the Caledonians had burned then 
• (Wttages m their flight. Ten thousand Caledonians, and about four hundred 
Romans are said by Tacitus^ to have fallen in the battle. 


« ‘ ‘ Grovpius " His editors transformed the 
Groupius into Grampius, but there is no authority whatever for the latter name 1 
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After this victory the army returned to winter quarters : the fleet pursued 
its voyage, and sailing around the island, arrived at the port of Sandwich, from 
which it had commenced the expedition.^ By the jealousy of the Emperor 
Domitian, the ornaments, but not the parade, of a triumph were granted to 
Agricola, who, having surrendered the command to his successor, Lucullus, 
returned to Rome, waited on his iniperial master, and sank into obscurity. 

The Roman jiower was now- firmly established in the island. The tribes 
which had submitted made no attempt to recover their independence* and 
the Caledonians, humbled by their last defeat, were content to roam without 
molestation in their native forests. The successors of Agricola, instead of 
conducting the legions in the field, were employed in settling the details of the 
provincial government, and in assimilating the state of Britain to that of the 
other countries which had been incorporated in the empire 

A picture is drawn of this great? soldier and statesman, Agi icola, by his son- 
in-law, the historian Tacitus,^ in which, amid all the flattery of affection, and 
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the satire which the portrait of a good and generous man was intended to be 
upon a generation in which goodness and generosity were unknown, it is easy to 
trace the true lineaments of a just and sagacious leader. In seven campaigns, 
from the year 78 to 84 a.d , the benefits of a strong hand and benevolent will 
were shown throughout the island. The more intelligent of the natives began to 
perceive somethmg far more valuable in the regulated freedom of their Roman 
conquerors than the wild absence of law and order which they called liberty. 
They clustered around the castra, where justice was administered in the grand 
language which Cicero had ennobled' in pleading the cause of dethroned kings 
and oppressed populations — ^where they saw the wonders of Grecian art orna- 
menting the walls and floors of the proprcetor^s dwelling — ^where the majestic 
toga of the civil officer had greater respect paid to it than the military cloak 
of the tribune ; and lost in surprise, or foed with emulation at all these things, 
they despised the mental poverty of their former state; and we learn that 

P Ramsav^ says “The achievements of the year were wound up by the circumnavigation 
of Britain by the fleet, which, sailing northwards from the Forth of Tay , doubled the Northern 
capes and then rounding the Western and Southern coasts, completed the circuit by retummg 
to its winter station, apparently in the Humber.” The Orkneys are thought to have been 
discovered on the same tnp ] 

P In connection with the Roman occupation and rule in Britain the spurious treatise 
entitled de Situ Britanmm and attributed to Richard of Cirencester, is worth noting This 
cunous work, which described m great detail the organisation of the Roman government of 
Britain, was for over one hundred and twenty years almost universally beheved to be an 
addition of great value to the history of Roman Britain, and was accepted and utilised by 
such historians as Gibbon, Ijappenberg^ and Lingard ^ It was “discovered” and published 
in 1747 by Professor Bertram of the Umversity of Copenhagen, but the original manuscript 
could never be produced, and at any rate the grounds for attnbuting the work to Richard of 
Cirencester, a monk of the fourteenth century, another work of undoubted authority by 
whom is extant, were very insufficient ] 
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many British chieftains at this time became masters of the Latin tongue, 
and affected Roman manners and tastes. Tacitus, whose hatred of the tyranny 
of his time makes him savagely devoted to the untrammelled happiness of a 
barbarian life, attributes to Agricola the cunning design of keeping the Britons 
in subjection by effeminising their minds with poetiy and the arts. He en- 
couraged them to build spacious houses and noble temples; to adopt the 
Roman dress, and to taste all the pleasures of luxury and vice. What Tacitus 
calls luxury and vice were probably immense improvements both in life and 
morals upon the brutalised habitudes of the woods from w'hich they had 
emerged. They probably ate cooked food mstead of raw meat, and cheated 
each other in trade instead of murdering their enemy from behind a tree and 

selling his wives and daughters into 
slavery. 

The marshes were drained, the 
wood was cut down, the sunshine 
poured into its recesses, and the 
dreadful Taranis (Jupiter) or om- 
nipotent Thoth (Mercury) was found 
to be no more terrifying than a 
death’s-head lantern in the blaze of 
day. If a savage ceases to fear his 
gods, he despises them. Long- 
beaiaed priests, pretending to see 
visions at the farther end of caves, 
and to gather wisdom from bunches 
of mistletoe, were found out to be 
wretched impostors when the cave 
was turned into a granary of com, 
and the oak that nourished the mis- 
tletoe had been cut down to fence a 
field. There were large tracts of 
country all round the stations of the 
Roman armies where the harvests 
were sown, and reaped, and gath- 
ered in peace. The wives and fami- 
' lies of the soldiers came over to jom 
them in their island quarters, and at 
last, colonists in the true sense of 
the word, removed their goods and 
household hopes from Italy or Cis- 
Bbiton op the liTOBBioa alpine Gaul, and established them- 

selves as permanent occupiers and 
owners of the soil. They came over to seek new employment for their skill 
and labour— they ploughed, and wove, and pamted — ^built noble galleys for 
the protection of the shore, and elegant carriages for traffic on the roads 
Mighty changes had taken place upon the communication between camp 
and camp since the days of the unsocial Gael. Broad highways, with a 
noble disdain of engineering difficulties, went on, straight as an arrow from 
the bow, to the point they aimed at. Climbing steep hills or sinking into 
valleys, turning neither to the right nor left, the wonderful flight was pur- 
sued. Raised eighteen inches at the centre, the road admitted of drainage 
to the ditch at each side; the materials were massive blocks of stone; the 
workmanship extraordinary for its care and finish; and thousands of thought- 
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less travellers have trotted or rolled along these solid and enduring causeways 
without considering their obligations to the real conquerors and civilisers of 
the land. The ancient inhabitants are supposed to have had some pathways 
of communication between the remote districts of the south. But it was the 
Romans, who knew the value of good roads, both morally and politically, 
who converted the rude levellings of their predecessors into the spacious 
highways which umted the most distant portions of their domimons./ 


HADRIAN AND SEVERUS 

plough Agricola had defeated, he had not been able to subdue, the Cale- 
donians. After his departure they frequently crossed the line ot forts between 
the two firths, and in less than thirty years the state of Britain had become 
so precarious as to require the presence of the Emperor Hadrian (120 a.d.}. 
Of his exploits history is silent ; but on the testimony of medals and inscrip- 
tions, we may believe that he expelled the barbarians and recovered the prov- 
inces which had been lost. If, however, his victories have been forgotten, 
his memo^ has been preserved by a military work, which was executed under 
his dire^ti n, and has hitherto defied the ravages of time. Convinced by 
experience that the preteniura thrown up by Agricola could not confine the 
northern tribes, he resolved to oppose a second barrier to their incursions, by 
drawing a ditch and rampart across the island, from the Solway Firth on the 
western, to the mouth of the Tyne on the eastern, coast This mighty forti- 
fication measured in length more than sixty miles ; and strong bodies of troops 
were permanently stationed at short intervals on the whole extent of the line.^ 

But the tranquillity which had been established by Hadrian was repeatedly 
disturbed durmg the reign of his successor, Antoninus. On the north of the 
vallum the six tribes of the Masetse reasserted their independence; on the 
south the Brigantes took up arms, and invaded the territory of the Ordovices. 
Lollius Urbicus was appointed pro-proetor of Bntain. He chastised the Bri- 
gantes, subdued the Masetse, and, in imitation of Hadrian, carried a similar 
fortification across the isthmus, from the Forth to the Clyde, a distance of 
more than thirty-six miles. In honour of the emperor, it was called the 
vallum [or more commonly wall] of Antoninus. 

In the reign of Commodus the incursions [of the Caledonians] assumed a 
more formidable appearance, and the discontent of the legions alarmed the 
emperor for the safety of Britain. Ulpius Marcellus, a soldier of valour and 
integrity, was made propraetor. He restored the discipline of the army, and 
drove the Caledonians back to their native mountains. But his services were 
requited with ingratitude. By his severity he incurred the hatred of a sedi- 
tious soldiery, while his glory excited the jealousy of a dissolute prince, and 
Commodus recalled him from his command 

The government of Britain was next conferred on Clodius Albums. His 
birth and abilities awakened the jealousy of his imperial master, who, either 

1 The vallum may be traced from Burgh-on-the-Sands to the town of Newcastle, avoiding 
the mountains, and winding along the valleys The ditch appears to have been eleven feet 
in breadth and nine in depth the rampart, at the present day, nses in some parts six feet 
above the original surface. Besides this, two aggeres or mounds of earth, one on the north, 
the other on the south, run the whole length in lines parallel to the ditch, at the distance of 
nearly twenty feet It is probable that tlie mound to the south was a military road; and 
that the oiiginal work of Hadrian, like that of Antoninus between the firths, consisted of no 
more than the ditch, the rampart, and the road. The agger on the north might be afterwards 
added as a military way for the wall of Severus, when the vallum could be no longer considered 
as a work of defence. 
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with the view of securing his fidelity, or, as_ is more probable, of trying his 
iambition, offered him the rank and authority of Csesar. Albinus had the 
prudence to decline the insidious present; but after the death of Commodus, 
and the ephemeral reigns of Pertmax and Julian, he willingly accepted the 
^me dignity from the emperor Severus. It soon, however, appeared that, 
with all the parade of friendship, Severus was a secret and mortal enemy , and 
Albinus, by the advice of his friends, assumed the imperial purple (193 a.d.), 
and led the British legions into Gaul. The two armies, amounting to one 
hundred thousand men, fought in the plain of Trdvoux (Tnvultiuin), near 
Lyons (Lugdunum). Severus obtained the victory, and the British CiEsar paid 
with his head the forfeit of his ambition (197 ad). 

Severus was now undisputed master of the empire. To abolish the exor- 
bitant power of the prefect of Britam, he divided the island into two govern- 
ments, bestowmg the one on Heraclianus, and the other on Virius Lupus. The 
latter, with an army of new levies, was unable to withstand the united efforts 
of the Masetse and Caledonians, and was compelled to purchase with money 
a precarious respite from their incursions. The expedient, though it procured 
a temporary forbearance, invited them to a repetition of the attempt; and 
Lupus, wearied with continued hostilities, solicited the presence of the emperor 
and the aid of a numerous army. 

Though Severus was advanced in years, and declining m health, he cheer- 
fully obeyed the summons of his lieutenant. He was accompanied by his two 
sons, Caracalla and Geta: to the younger he committed the civil government 
of the province ; to Caracalla he assigned a part in the projected expedition. 
When the army moved from York, the selection of the commanders, the num- 
ber of the legions and auxiliary cohorts, and the long train of carriages laden 
with provisions and implements of war, proclaimed the determination of the 
emperor to subdue, if not to exterminate, all the rebellious tribes in the north. 
The [northern] Britons were but ill provided against so formidable an invasion. 
They possessed no other defensive armour than a narrow target. Their 
weapons were a dirk, an unwieldy sword hanging from the waist by an iron 
chain, and a short lance, from one extremity of which was suspended a bell. 
But they were aided by the nature of the country, abounding m mountains, 
lakes, and forests; by constitutions inured to fatigue, hunger, and every 
privation; by habits of running, swimming, and wadmg through rivers and 
morasses; and above all, by a contempt of danger, and an unconquerable 
love of freedom. The progress of the Romans was constantly interrupted 
by the necessity of opening roads through the woods, of throwing bridges 
over the rivers, and of erecting causeways across the marshes. It was m 
vmn that Severus sought for an enemy in front. The natives had wisely 
divided themselves into detachments, which hung on the flanks of the Romans, 
•watched every advantage, and often inflicted a sudden and severe wound 
on the long and encumbered line of their enemies. Still the emperor pressed 
forward till he reached the Firth of Cromarty, where he condescended to 
•accept the offers of submission which he had formerly refused; and, that, he 
might appear to punish the obstinacy of the natives, exacted the nominal 
surrender of a part of their territory. But this trivial advantage had been 
dearly purchased, and the number of the Romans who perished by fatigue, 
by disease, and by the sword, has been estimated at fifty thousand.^ 

- When Severus returned to York, he had leisure to devise means for the 

' f 

t . p Dion Cassius » is the authority for this statement of the losses of Severus. This figure 
JUmsay* declares to be absurd and says it is very unhkely that he had as many as miy 
thousand troops -with hun altogether.] 
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future security of the southern provinces. From what he had seen, he was 
convinced that no rampart of turf could resist the assaults of these_ active 
and persevering barbarians ; and he determined to confine their incursions by 
raising a solid wall of stone a few paces to the north of the vallum of Hadrian. 
In the neighbourhood of the sea it preserved a parallel direction; but as it 
approached the higher ground, leaving the work of that emperor to wind its 
circuitous course along the valleys, it boldly ascended the most lofty mi- 
nences, and ran along the margm of the most abrupt precipices. Its height 
was twelve feet; its breadth at the foundation varied from two to three 
yards. In front was sunk a ditch of the same dimensions with that of Ha- 
drian; and for its protection were assigned four squadrons and fourteen 
cohorts, composing an army of ten thousand men, quartered in eighteen 
stations along the line of the wall.^ _ ■ 

Scarcely had the Romans evacuated the territory of the Caledonians 
and Masetse, when information was brought to Severus that the barbariaae 
had recommenced hostilities. His infirmities had been so much increased 
by the fatigue of the late campaign, that he was no longer able to join the 
army. He gave the command to Caracalla, with an injunction to extirpate 
the whole race without mercy But that prince had a far different object 
in view — ^to exclude his brother Geta from the succession. Instead of march- 

ing against the Britons, he endeavoured to gain the affection of the troops 
by indulgence and donatives ; and, as soon as his father had expired at York, 
renewed the peace, disbanded the army, and returned to Rome. 


The Successors of Severus 

History is little more than a record of the miseries inflicted on the many 
by the passions of the few If then, for more than seventy years from the 
death of Severus, Britain has escaped the notice of the ancient annalists, we 
may infer that they were years of comparative tranquillity and happiness. 
The northern tribes respected the strength of the new fortification and the 
valour of the army by which it was guarded ■ and the natives of the south, 
habituated from their infancy to submission, bore without impatience the 
yoke which had pressed so heavily on their free-born fathers. _ The rest of 
the empire was convulsed by the claims of the numerous competitors, known 
by the name of the thirty tyrants. 

This distracted state of the empire had opened new prospects to the bar- 
barians, who, under the appellations of Franks and Saxons, possessed the 
coast from the mouth of the Rhine to the extremity of Jutland (the Cim- 

P There are few points in early British history upon which such divergent conclusions 
have been reached as that of the Roman walls As high an authority as Elton s thinks that 
the whole system of defence bears the impress of a single mind, and that both stone wall 
and earthen vallum with their stations, camps, and parallel roads, were designed and con- 
structed by Hadnan Ramsay,* writing fifteen vears later, holds to the more generally 
accepted theory that the vallum was the work of Hadrian, and that the stone wall was con- 
structed at a later date by Septimius Severus. The earliest evidence is contained in the 
biographies of Hadnan and Severus written by SpartianiK,} whose statement that both 
emperors built walls between the two oceans was accepted without question by later writers. 
Ramsay, takmg the word of Spartianus, reasons simply. He holds that the vaUvm was the 
earlier work, and therefore the work of Hadrian, “because it seems clear that no men with a 
stone wall to protect them would seek to pile up useless earthworks behind it, while men who 
had only an earthen rampart to defend them might seek to supplement its construction by 
a bulwark of a stronger kind ” The fortifications constructed oy Urbicus along the line of 
Agrioola’s forts, and known as the “Wall of Antonmus,” consisted of an earthen embankment 
and ditch, similar to but both deeper and higher thmi the vallum of Hadnan, and havii^ 
Tnilit njy stations and watch-towers at r^ular intervals.] 
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ferican Chersonesus). They swept into their own ports the commerce of 
■tJie narrow seas, and insulted by their predatory expeditions the shores of 
iSaul and Britain. To chastise of restrain their insolence, the command of a 
powerful fleet, with the title of Count of the Saxon Shore, was given by the 
emperors Diocletian and Maximian to Carausius, an experienced officer, and 
a Menapian (Fleming) by birth. His conduct soon awakened suspicion. 
Tbe pirates continued their depredations with impunity,* a portion of their 
spoil was regularly surrendered to Carausius; and the money was employed 
in debauching the loyalty of the mariners Maximian prepared to punish 
his perfidy. But the Menapian unexpectedly fortified Boulogne, concluded 
an alliance with the barbarians, sailed to Britain, induced the army and 
fleet to espouse his cause, and assuming with the imperial purple the name 
of Augustus (287 a d.), set at defiance the whole power of Rome. 

The reign of this adventurer was fortunate and glorious. The Caledonians 
were compelled to flee before his arms; his authority was acknowledged on 
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the western coast of Gaul, and a numerous fleet carried the terroi; of his name 
to the entrance of the Mediterranean. It was not, however, to be expected 
that the en4)erors would tamely acquiesce in his usurpation. At first, indeed, 
they thought it more prudent to admit him as their colleague * but when they 
had adopted the two cassars Galerius and Constantins Chlorus, they assigned 
to the latter the task of wresting Britain from his dominion. Constantins 
began the attempt with the siege of Boulogne. By his orders the mouth of 
the harbour was obstructed by a mound of stones ; and the garrison, cut off 
from any assistance from Britain, was, after an obstmate resistance, com- 
pelled to surrender. But Carausius was still master of the sea, and at the 
head* of a numerous army. While he was employed m providing against a 
distant danger, he fell a victim to domestic treachery ; and in the eighth year 
of his reign was murdered at York by Allectus, a minister who had abused 
his confidence, and dreaded his resentment (297 a.d,). 

Allectus enjoyed during three years the reward of his treachery. The 
time was spent by Constantins in preparmg a fleet which might safely trans- 

S ort his troops to the island. To distract the attention of the enemy, it was 
ivided into two squadrons, of which one under his command was stationed 
at Boulogne, the other, under that of the prefect Asclepiodotus, in the mouth 
of the Seine. The latter, owing to the impatience of the mariners, was the 
first which put to sea; and sailing under the cover of a fog, passed unobserved 
by the British fleet near the Isle of Wight, and reached without opposition 
the adjacent coast. Constantins himself, with a still more powerful armament, 
^ected his course to the shore of Kent ; and at his landing received the pleas- 
ing intelligence that Allectus was dead. On the first news of the arrival of 
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Asclepiodotus, the usurper had hastened towards the spot: but the greater 
part of his forces were unable to equal his speed, and with his guard, a band 
of Franks, he was speedily overwhelmed by the Romans. A division of the 
Roman fleet, which had separated in the dark, entered the Thames, and 
advanced without meeting an enemy to the neighbourhood^ of London, and 
Constantins hunself was hailed by the inhabitants as their sovereign and 
deliverer. He immediately restored the imperial authority, Britain became 
his favourite residence, and the natives enjoyed the benefit of a mild and 
equitable administration. 


CHRISTIANITY IN BRITAIN 

At the distance of so many ages it is impossible to discover by whom 
Christianity was first preached in the island. Some writers^ have ascribed 
that province to St Peter; others have preferred the rival claim of St. Paul: 
but both opinions, improbable as they are in themselves, rest on the most 
slender evidence; on testimonies which are many of them irrelevant, all 
ambiguous and unsatisfactory. It is, however, certain that at a very early 
period there were Christians in Bntam : nor is it difficult to account for the 
circumstance, from the intercourse which had long subsisted between the 
island and Rome. Of the Romans whom at that period choice or necessity 
conducted to Britain, and of the Britons who were induced to v^it Rome, 
some would of course become acquainted with the professors of the gospel, 
and yield to the exertions of their zeal. 

We have undoubted proof that the believers were numerous,^ and that a 
regular hierarchy had been instituted before the close of the third century. 
For by contemporary writers the church of Britain is always put on an 
equality with the churches of Spain and Gaul ; and in one of the most early 
of the western councils, that of Arles in 314 a n , we meet with the names 
of three British bishops, Eborius of York, Restitutus of London, and Adel- 
phius of Lmcoln. _ . , _ _ 

It has been observed that the British Christians had hitherto escaped the 
persecutions to which their continental brethren were repeatedly^ exposed. 
But in the beginning of the fourth century, Diocletian and Maximian deter- 
mined to avenge the disasters of the empire on the professors of the gospel; 
and edicts were published by which the churches in every province were 
ordered to be demolished, and the refusal to worship the gods of paganism 
was made a crime punishable with death. Though Constantius might con- 
demn, he dared not forbid the execution of the imperial mandate : but he was 
careful at the same time to show by his conduct his own opinion of religiot^ 
persecution. Assembling around him the Christian officers of his household, 
he communicated to them the will of the emperors, and added that they 
must determine to resign their emplo 3 maents, or to abjure the worship of 
Christ. If some among them preferred their interest to their religion, mey 
received the reward which their perfidy deserved. The csesar dismissed them 
from his service, observing that he would never trust the fidelity of men who 
had proved themselves traitors to their God ^ But the moder^ion of Con- 
stantius did not restrain the zeal of the inferior magistrates. The chumhes 
in almost every district were levelled with the ground : and of the Cm^tians 
many fled for safety to the forests and mountains, many’ suffered with con- 
stancy both torture and death. Gildas^ has preserved the names of Julius 
and Aaron, citizens of Caerleon-upon-Usk; and the memory of Alban,; the 
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S iaxtyr of Britain, was long celebrated both in his own country and 
theS neighbouring nations. But within less than two years Diocletian 
aximian resigned the purple; Constantius and Galenus assumed the 
iitte of emperors, and the freedom of religious worship was restored to the 
'€hristian inhabitants of the island & _ ^ 

* The account of Diocletian’s persecutions in England rests largely on 
tSie authority of Gildas,^ who is hardly to be relied on for events which took 
place before his own time. His story is undoubtedly highly coloured and 
exaggerated. Even the legend of the martyrdom of St. Alban as related by 
him can hardly be accepted as it stands. Contemporary Latin writers say 
that the persecutions in Gaul and Britain were confined to a destruction of 
riie churches, and that no violence was offered to persons. It is surmised 
that St. Alban may have fallen a victim to some popular outbreak, and it is 
ytery possible that his death occurred prior to the time of Diocletian.® 


' Comtavi%m, Constantine, and Their Siiccessors 

' Constantius, while he was yet in an inferior situation, had married Helena, 
a’ native of Bithyma according to some writers, the daughter of a British 
prince if we may believe our national historians. When he was raised to 
the dignity of Caesar, he was compelled to repudiate Helena for Theodora, 
the daughter-in-law of Maximian; but Helena had already borne him a 
son, the celebrated Constantine, on whom posterity has bestowed the 
epithet of the “great.” The yoimg prince was educated an honourable 
hostage in the court, first of Diocletian, and then of Galenus: but on the 
report that his father’s health w'as rapidly declining, he snatched a favourable 
moment to escape, and maiming at every post the horses which were not 
necessary for his flight, contrived to retard the speed of his pursuers. He 
reached York a few days before Constantius expired , was recommended by 
him to the affection of the soldiery, and assumed, with their approbation, the 
titles of Caesar and Augustus. The sequel of his story, and the long course of 
victories by which he united the whole empire under his own authority, are 
subjects foreign from these sheets. 

When Constantine became sole emperor, Britain was placed under the 
Jurisdiction of the prefect of the Gauls, whose authoiity extended from the 
wall of ^toninus to the southern limits of Mauretania Tingitana (North- 
west Africa) His deputy with the title of vicar (or vice-prefect) of Britam 
resided at York.6 _ The ancient tribal boundaries of Britain were disregarded, 
and the island divided into five new provinces, each in charge of a civil 
governor, whose authority extended to all questions of Justice and finance. 
The names of the five divisions were Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, 
Playia Csesariensis, Maxima Caesariensis, and Valentia. Their exact boun- 
daries are not known, but modern historical scholars have come to a general 
agreement as to their location. Britannia Prima is supposed to have in- 
cluded that part of the island south of the Thames Valley ; Britannia Secunda 
to have comprised roughly Wales and the Welsh Marches ; Flavia Csesariensis 
to have extended from the Thames to the Humber, and Maxima Csesariensis 
to have occupied the region between the Humber and the wall of Antoninus. 
Valentia, which was possibly not established until some time later, probably 
included the region north of the wall The army was placed in command of 
'^three officers, the “co^t of Britain” {comes Bntannice), who was apparently 
the' commander-in-chief, the “duke of Britain,” who commanded m the 
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north, and the “count of the Saxon shore,” who had charge of the defence of 
the southeastern coast.*® 

Under Constantine and his sons Britain enjoyed more than fifty years of 
tranquillity. The aggressions of the barbarians were repressed ; and industry 
and commerce were encouraged. The first cheek was given to the public 
prosperity by the_ cruelty and avarice of Pauhis, a Spanish notary.® He had 
been sent to the island with a commission from the Emperor Constantius to 
inquiie into the conduct of the ofiicers, who, during the general defection of 
the western armies, had adhered to the usurper Magnentius Paulus was 
eminently skilled in all the arts of rapacity and chicanery ; with him wealth 
was a sufiicient presumption of guilt; and no 
man, whose possessions might fill the coffers 
of the notary and his imperial master, was 
ever acquitted at his tribunal. Martin, the 
vicar of Britain, had lamented, and some- 
times interposed to prevent, these iniquitous 
proceedings. But he was informed that a 
deep scheme had been laid to involve him in 
the common delinquency; and, impelled by 
despair, he made an attempt on the life of the 
notary. The stroke was parried ; and Martin 
instantly plunged his sword into his own 
heart His real or pretended accomplices 
were punished with torture and confiscation, 
exile or death; and Paulus continued his 
career regardless of the hatred and impreca- 
tions of the natives By Constantius he was 
applauded for his fidelity Julian, the succeed- 
ing emperor, commanded him to be "burnt 
alive. 

It is remarkable that from this period the 
Caledonians and Mamtse tribes, which for two 
centuries had been the terror of the civilised 
Britons, disappeared without any ostensible 
cause from the page of history and their 
places are supplied by the Piets and Scots, 
who, though differing from them in name, are Fourth-Century Briton 
described as barbarians equally savage in dis- 
position and equally addicted to invasion and rapine. Of the origin of these 
two nations, which appear to start suddenly into existence in the course of 
the fourth century, many learned but fanciful theories have been invented. 
It seems manifest that the Piets were, under a new denomination, the very 
same people whom we have hitherto called Maaetae and Caledonians.® The 

P The theory held by such eminent historians as Kemble, «« Palgrave,<J<i and Lappen- 
berg,2 that the “Saxon shore” in Britain denved its name from an early settlement of Saxons 
upon it, rather than from its use as a bulwark agamst. the piratical attack of the Saxons, has 
been entirely discarded by more recent scholars following the lead of Doctor Guest fi Stubbs** 
says that it has no basis “either m fact or in probability ” It must be remembered that there 
was another “Saxon shore” on the opposite French coast having its centre at Brittany.] 

[’ Knight, *» pointing acomparison that has been frequently made, says: “What the judge 
Jeffreys was to England m the seventeenth century, the notary Paulus was m the fourth 
century ”] 

P Gardiner,™ agreeing with this conclusion, says "The Piets were the same as the Cale- 
donians of the time of Agricola We do not know when they ceased to be Caledonians The 
usual derivation of their name from the Latin puAus, said to have been ^ven. them becauM 
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jiarae of Caledomans properly belonged to the natives of that long but narrow 
strip of land which stretches from Loch Fyne on the western, to the Fu-th of 
Tay on the eastern, coast: but it had been extended by the Romans to all the 
kindred and independent clans which lay between them and the northern ex- 
tremity of the island. In the fourth century the mistake was discovered and 
rectified; and from that time not only the Caledonians, but their southern 
neighbours, the five tribes of the Masetse, began to be known by the generic ap- 
pellation of Piets, a word derived perhaps irom the national custom of paint- 
ing the body, more probably from the name which they bore in their own lan- 
guage. 

The Scots came undoubtedly from Ireland, which, like its sister island, 
appears to have been colonised by adventurers from different countries. These 
were scattered on different pomts of the coast, while the mterior was held 
by numerous clans of the Scoti, many of whom, in the fourth century, united 
with the Atecotti, a kindred clan in the neighbourhood of Loch Lomond, to 
plunder the nch provinces of the Roman Britons. But the Scots soon aspired 
to something more permanent than plunder. From the north of Ireland 
the passage was short and inviting: hordes of adventurers followed each other; 
settlements were obtained from the friendship, or extorted from the vreak- 
ness, of the Piets; and at last th^ strangers acquired so marked a superiority 
oyer the indigenous tribes as to impart the name of Scotland to the northern 
division ot Britain. It was long, however, before the two nations were 
blended in one people. We find the Piets distinguished from the Scots as 
late as the twelfth century. 


Piets and Scots in the Roman Province 

In the reign of Constantins the Piets and Scots entered the Roman province 
in considerable numbers The csesar Julian could not be spared from Gaul; 
and Lupicinus, whom he sent as his deputy, did not venture to meet the 
invaders. This confession of weakness incited them to repeat their inroads . 
and at each repetition they penetrated farther into the country. They main- 
tained spies m the Roman army; they tempted the fidelity of the garrisons; 
and they induced many of the foreign auxUiaries to join them in the pursuit 
of plunder. At length the emperor Valentinian was alarmed for the safety 
of the island, and Theodosius was appointed to the command. That cele- 
brated officer, with the flower of the Gallic army, landed at Richborough 
(Rutupise), and, having divided his troops into several corps, attacked and 
defeated the marauding parties of the barbarians. He entered London in 
triumph (367 a.d.), and spent a few weeks in making preparations for new 
victories. The deserters were induced by an act of amnesty to rejoin their 
standards; the ancient discipline of the army was revived; supplies and rein- 
forcements werfe provided , and, on the recommencement of hostilities, the 
invaders, after several bloody encounters, retired beyond the ancient limits 
of the empire; and Theodosius applied himself to re-establish the former 
system of government. The political and financial departments he confided 
to the vicar Givilis ; and, as commander of the army, repaired the fortifica- 
tions, placed garrisons in the military stations, and restored the province of 
Valentia; which had long been abandoned. 

ttey painty their bodies, w inaccurate. They were probably Iberians ” The Scots at that 
toe hved m north Irdand. Rhyse concludes that '’Sootus” is simply the Latin na me for 
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Gratian succeeded Ms father Valentmian in the empire (375 A.D.), and 
invested with the purple Theodosius the Younger, the son of the deliverer of 
Britain [placmg him in control of the Eastern Empire]. There was at the 
time in the island an officer named Clemens Maximus, of great abUities and 
of greater ambition. Inflamed with jealousy by the promotion of one who 
had been his equal, he began to intrigue with the soldiery, and artfully ex- 
torted from their gratitude or their credulity an offer of the title of Augustus. 
It was not without apparent reluctance that he yielded to their entreaties: 
but his subsequent conduct betrayed his real sentiments. Not content with 
the possession of Britain, he aspired to the whole of the Western Empne. At 
the head of the British army he sailed to the mouth of the Rhine ; the murder 
of Gratian gave him possession of Gaul, and the greater part of Italy was 
compelled to submit to his authority. He reigned with dignity, and severely 
chastised the Piets and Scots, who attempted to renew their inroads. Theo- 
dosius [at first] acknowledged Jiis title ; but roused at last by shame and 
apprehension, took the field agamst the usurper. On the banks of the Save 
(Savus) in Pannonia, the first shock was given to the power of Maximus; 
and the city of Aquileia soon afterwards saw him stripped of the imperial 
ornaments and beheaded by order of his victorious opponent (3^ A.p.). 
[The Britons who had followed his standard never returned to their native 
country, and the defenceless state in which it was left by their absence exposed 
it to the inroads of its inveterate enemies.] 

This favourable opportunity did not escape the vigilance of the Piets and 
Scots. They experienced only a feeble resistance from the small force that 
remained in the island, and returned home laden with the plunder of the 
provinces. Their repeated inroads impelled the Britons to lay their distressed 
situation before the imperial court, probably through the means of Chry- 
santus the vicar, whose administration is mentioned with applause: and 
Stilicho, the master of the infantry and cavalry, despatched to their assistance 
a body of troops, which repelled the invaders, and confined them within their 
own territories. 

But the great fabric of the Roman power was now shaken to its founda- 
tion. Hordes of barbarians, under different denominations, issuing from 
the unknown regions of the east and the north, had depopulated the fairest 
of the provmces; and a torrent of Goths, Vandals and. Alans, under the cele- 
brated Alaric, had poured from the summit of the Julian Alps into the flour- 
ishing plains of Italy. It became necessary to recall the troops from the 
extremities to defend the heart of the empire ; and the cohorts which had been 
stationed along the walls in Britain fought and triumphed under the com- 
mand of Stilicho in the bloody battle of Pollentia (403 a.d.). _ After the 
retreat of Alaric, the British forces seem to have returned to the is^nd, and 
to have driven back the Piets, who had taken advantage of their absence to 
plunder the neighbouring province. But within two or three years the 
German nations, bursting into Gaul, spread devastation from one extremity to 
the other, and the legions in Britain, cut off from all communication with toe 
emperor Honorius, determined to elect an emperor for themselves. The 
purplG was b6stow6d on Marcus, one of their officers, who soon lost his life 
in a sedition of the soldiery. The next object of their choice was Gratian, a 
native of one of the BritiSi mumcipta, who, at the end of four months, ex- 
perienced the fate of his predecessor. This dangerous pre-eminence was. 
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hcwever, still an object of competition. Constantine, a soldier in the ranks, 
with no other pretensions than his name, offered himself to their suffrages. 
He was proclaimed Augustus, led them to Boulogne, and with the assistance 
ttbsome Boman corps, which lay dispersed in the neighbourhood, cleared the 
IfTovinee of the barbarians. His son Constans, who is said to have worn the 
monastic habit at Winchester, was named cassar, and hastened to take pos- 
session of Spain. But their prosperity was of very short duration. The 
son was put to death at Vienne by Gerontius, one of his own officers; and the 
father was [besieged and captured] at Arles by Constantius^ who mmanded 
the forces of Honorius [and carried off to Eavenna, where he was beheaded] 
(411 A.D.). 

While Constantine was thus hastening to his ruin, Britain had been the 
theatre of an important revolution. The natives, left without a military 
force, and exposed to the inroads of their enemies, determined to eject an 
authority which was unable to afford them protection. They deposed '"he 
Enman magistrates,^ proclaimed their own independence, took up arms, and 
with the spirit of freemen, drove the barbarians out of their territories. When 
the intelligence reached Ravenna, Honorius, the legitimate emperor, wrote 
to the states of Britain “to provide for their own defence.” By this am- 
Wguous expression he has been thought to have released them from their 
allegiance, perhaps his only object was to authorize their present efforts. 

fVom Zosimus® we learn that, on the extinction of the imperial authority 
in the island, the British states established domestic governments according 
to circumstances.® These states were undoubtedly the different cities to 
which Honorius had directed his letters. As the colonies, mumcipia, and 
Latin towns, had always formed so many separate commonwealths under 
the superintendence of the provincial presidents, they would probably wish 
to retain the forms of government to which they had so long been habituated. 
It is, however, easy to conceive that during the anarchy that must have 
been produced by the sudden removal of the Roman magistrates, and the 
confusion occasioned by the repeated incursions of the Piets and Scots, many 
a_ fortunate leader would abuse his own power and the confidence of his fellow- 
citizens to usurp the sovereign authority. In a few years every trace of 
popular government h^ vanished ; and all the provinces which had belonged 
to the empire were divided among a multitude of petty chieftains, princi- 
pally of British, but partly of Roman, origin. They were dignified with the 
title of kings, though the dominions of many were confined within narrower 
limits than most of our present counties: and their ambition, their wars, 
and their vices, inflicted on the country more permanent and extensive injuries 
than had ever been suffered from the incursions pf foreign enemies. Soon 
after the Britons became independent, the greater part of Europe was depopu- 
lated by the two dreadful scourges of pestilence and famine. This island 
did not escape the general calamity and the Scots and Piets seized the favour- 
able moment for the renewal of their inroads. The dissensions of the native 

' pThis statement rests on the anthonty of Zosimus,^ the Greek historian. In this con- 
nection Mommsen's? words/' It was not Bntam that gave up Rome, but Rome that gave 
up Brjitam," are worth quoting ] 

pThe status of Britain during this period is the subject of much controversy. Rhys,0 
who must be conridered one of the highest authorities on Roman as on Celtic Britaiiii 
says: 'It would be a mistake to take for granted that the people of Roman Britain, as soon 
®^„^bey were rid of the officials of the empire, lesolved themselves into small communities or 
tribal states independent of each other — a stage which the Britons had pretty well left behind 
them before the Roman Conquest, and it is not to be believed that the prolonged lesson of 
imperial centralisation had been altogether lost on them . They seem to have simply persisted 
on^lshe lines of the militaiy leaderships which the Ro mans had madft a reality ftmnng r them 
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chieftains facilitated their attempts; district after district became the 
of devastation; till the approach of danger admonished the more soutnem 
Britons to provide for their own safety- Some solicited, but in vam; the pro- 
tection of JStius, the Roman general in Gaul ^ othera, under the guidance oi 
Vortigem, the most powerful of the British kmgs, had recourse to an expedient 
which, however promising it might appear in the outset, proved m the result 
most fatal to th liberty of their country.^ 

P “The groans of the Britons to jEtius, for the third time consul,” 
savages drive us tc the sea, and the sea casts us back upon ihe savages; so arise two lands of 
and we are either drowned or slaughtered. J 
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The Saxons, Angles, and Jutes, although speaking the same 
language, worshipping the same gods and using the same laws, had 
no political unity like the Franks of Clovis; they were not moved 
by one impulse or invited by one opportunity The conquest of 
Britain was the result of a series of separate expeditions, long con- 
tinued and perhaps, m point of time, cpntmuous but unconnected, 
and independent of one another. It was not until the middle of 
the fifth century that they assumed the dimensions ot conquest, 
colonisation, migration; and when they have attained that char- 
acter, the progress and success of the several attempts are not uni- 
form; each little state reaches greatness by its own route, and the 
history of its growth makes a mark upon its constitution — Stubbs o 

Eleven centuries ago an industrious and conscientious historian, desiring 
to give a record of the establishment of his forefathers in England, could 
find no fuller or better account than this ; “ About the year of Grace 445-446, 
the British inhabitants of England, deserted by the Roman masters who had 
enervated while they protected them, and exposed to the ravages of Piets 
and Scots from the extreme and barbarous portions of the island, called in 
the assistance of heathen Saxons from the continent of Europe. The strangers 
faithfully performed their task, and chastised the northern invaders; then, 
in scorn of the weakness of their employers, subjected them in turn to th6 
yoke, and after various vicissitudes of fortune, established their own power 
upon the ruin^ of Roman and British civilisation.” The few details which 
had reached the historian taught that the strangers were under the guidance 
of two brothers, Hengist and Horsa* that their armament was conveyed in 
three ships or keels; that it consisted of Jutes, Saxons and Angles: that their 
Recesses stimulated similar adventurers among their countiymen • and that 
in process of time their continued migrations were so large and numerous as 
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to have reduced Anglia, their original home, to a desert. Such was the tale 
of the victorious Saxons in the eighth century. 

Meagre indeed are the accounts which satisfied the most inquiring of our 
forefathers ; yet such as they are, they were received as the undoubted truth, 
and appealed to in later periods as the earliest authentic record of our race 
The acuter criticism of an age less prone to believe, more skilful in the appre- 
ciation of evidence, and familiar with the fleeting forms of mythical and epical 
thought, sees m them only a confused mass of traditions borrowed from the 
most heterogeneous sources, compacted rudely and with little ingenuity, and 
in which the smallest possible amount of historical truth is involved m a great 
deal of fable. Yet the truth which such traditions do nevertheless contain, 
yields to the alchemy of our days a golden harvest : if we cannot undoubtedly 
accept the details of such legends, they still point out to us at least the course 
we must pursue to discover the elements of fact upon which the Mythus and 
Epos rest, and guide us to the period and the locality where these took root 
and flourished. « 

The annals of England for a period of thirty years after the temporary 
retirement of the Romans are so involved and contradictory that great 
scope is left for the ingenuity of historians to unravel and reconcile them. 
It was a period of disturbance and unrest in all quarters of the world. As 
soon as Rome was found to be weak, the savage peoples who had been collect- 
ing for ages on the limits of her power, and had been repelled by the strength 
of her legions and the awe they still entertained for her name, broke through 
the boundaries, and poured themselves all over the civilised lands which had 
resisted their attempts so long. Tribe after tribe of strange and uncouth 
name followed each other v ith the regularity and force of waves of the sea. 
Burgundians, Visigoths, and Suevi established themselves in Switzerland 
and Spain. The rich shores of Africa were seized by the Vandals; and the 
hardy sons of the north, the Saxons, the Jutes, and Angles prepared to follow 
the example of the other barbarians, and transport themselves into more 
fertile lands There never was a prey more tempting or more easy than 
the disarmed and Romanised Britain. Its southern portion lay open to the 
hand of the first invader who chose to seize it The inhabitants were wealthy 
and spiritless — the youth of the country and all its foreign garrisons had 
been carried over to resist the hordes which were devastating the Italian fields ; 
little confidence could be placed m the turf bank which guarded them from 
the Piets and Scots, and still less in the undefended walls which surrounded 
their luxurious towns. Wherever there had in old times been a castra, or 
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permanent camp, there was now a city filled with all the appliances of a 
civilisation which was, in fact, too high for the people on whom it had been 
impressed. They had no arms, no discipline, no patriotic feelings ; they could 
only “ eat, and sleep, and hoard,” and left all the rest to the superior power. 

The still unreclaimed barbarians of the north, bursting over the feeble 
ramparts of Hadrian and Severus, pressed onwards towards the central low- 
lands, and are reported to have made a dash upon London itself. But neces- 
sity and fear at last produced some appearance of combination and courage 
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-sftttfae part of the civilised Britons. The towns entered into confederacies 
for mutual support. Arms were put into the hands of the population, and 
leaders arose who established their authority on independent terms. Their 
independence, however, took the unhappy form of mutual war. Instead of 
combining against the common foe, they weakened the country by fections 
and quarrels. In these civil distractions the contending parties bargained 
for assistance from every quarter. Enlisted on different sides in these local 
dissensions, the population had no central authority round which to gather. 
Town after town was therefore given to the flames by the advancing Piets 
and Scots on the north, and the returning thousands of ancient Britons from 
the borders of Wales. It is a mere rhetorical exaggeration of the now de- 
^aded condition of the Romanised natives, when we are told that they were 
incapable even of so unscientific an operation as building a stone wall. Per- 
haps they had found out the futility of these inanimate defences when brave 
hearts were no longer to be found within, and considered such bulwarks as 
labour thrown away. Hopeless of resisting, and too uncertain of their tenure 
to plough their fields, they allowed the land everywhere to go out of cultiva- 
tion. When their northern invaders accordingly burst through the newly 
renovated walls, they found no active enemy to face them with arms in their 
hands. The desolation of the country was its true defence. The cities were 
attacked and plundered, but the inhabitants had betaken themselves to the 
woods and morasses , the corn was either hidden in holes in the earth or utterly 
destroyed, and the Caledonians were forced to retrace their steps by the 
want of food. While the Celtic warrior was reconciled to his paradise in the 
Grampians, by comparing it with the howling wildernesses of Leicestershire 
and Derby, the citizens crept stealthily out of their hidmg-places, and resumed 
their old occupations. * 


HEEO-TALES 

The old dissensions, however, arose with the old condition. Rival chief- 
tains again fought for the pre-eminence in a realm which neither of them 
could defend Vortigem, of pure Celtic blood, was the leader of the old or 
national party, and was opposed by Ambrosius, whose name demonstrates 
his civilised descent, as champion of the Romanised natives. As if to scatter 
the last hope of combination, a religious schism embittered the feelings on 
both sides. With the marks of conflagration still blackening the ruins oi their 
churches, and their houses scarcely recovered from the Celtic ravagers’ assault, 
they disputed on the Pelagian heresy. Prodigies were related on both sides 
in support of their respective faiths. The orthodox Germanus of Auxerre 
had come over to arrange the question, and showed the credentials of his 
authority in a great victory over the Piets, where, by the mere cry of Halle- 
lujah' which his newly baptised battalions of Britons were ordered to raise, 
he dispersed the enemy with enormous slaughter. But it was easier to slay 
the barbarians than to convert the heretics, and .the theological disputes went 
on. The sober inquiries of recent times have interfered very much with the 
beauty of the ancient legends. Heroes and kings are reduced to very small 
dimensions ; the impossible grows improbable, whereas it was at one time the 
greatest test of truth; and even the improbable is looked on with suspicion, 
if any other method can be detected of arriving at the same results. The 
narrative of the invitation to the SaSons, as it is called, would be very simple 
if it rested only on the real facts of the case.” 
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THE THEBE TBIBES OP GERMANY 

The “ thr^ tribes of Gremaany ” — the Jutes, the Angles, and the Saxons, 
bv whom Britain was subdued, seem originally to have constituted but one 
nation, speaking the same language, and ruled by monarchs who all claimed 
their des(^nt from the deified monarch of the Teutons, Woden or Odin. They 
frequently changed their position on the firm land of Europe, as the stream 
of population rolled foa’ward, impelled by the secondary causes, prepared 
and destined to act in fulfilment of the decree by which the enlargement of 
Japhet had been foretold. 

. The Jutes, together with their neighbours the Angles, dwelt in the peniife 
sula of Jutland, or the “ Ciinbric Chersonesus,” and in the adjoining Holsteim 
where there is stifi a dislaict called .^glen. That, in fact, is the realiOw 
Englandi The SaxonS’ were more widely' dispersed* Ptolemy, places them 
injj^e, Cimbric Ohersonesus,,near the Jutes and Angles; but they afterwards 
fjccupied a- much larger extent, from the delta of the Ehine to the Weser; 
.Mter the migration of the Saxons to Britain, the name of Old Saxons, was 
given to the parent stock. One very laige body of Saxon population occupied 
the present Westphalia ; but the tribes by whom Britain was invaded, appear 
principally to have proceeded from the country now called Frieriand ; for 
of all the Continental dialects,^ the ancient Frisick is the one which approaches 
most nearly to the Anglo-Saxon of our ancestors. It is necessary, however, 
to remark that the name “Saxon” appears rather to have been intended to 
denote a confederacy of tribes, than to have originally belonged to any one 
nation. Learned men have sought for the etymology of the term ha the 
seax or short sword, a weapon with which they were armed. These and 
other suppositions are, however, after all, only ingenious sports and faneies. 
We possess but a very small number of authentic facts concerning the early 
history of the barbanan nations of the west; and, though the general outline 
of their position upon the ethnographical map can be understood with toler- 
able precision, yet we must be always uncerlmn eoneemihg the details.** . . 

It is almost exclusively from Roman writers that we gain our information 
about the institutions and usages of our Saxon ancestors in their primeval 
fatherland. Caution must be used in admitting and appl 3 nng to them the 
details which we read m Cassar and Tacitus respecting the manners and .in- 
stitutions of the Germans. But we may gain thence some general hnowledge 
which may be safely relied on, especially when taken in conneotion with -what 
we know of the Anglo-Saxons at a later period. Our German ancestora were 
freemen, having kings with limited authority, who were selected frosdi eentaih 
families. Besides these kings, they had chieftains whom they freely chose 
among themselves for each warlike enterprise or emergency. All important 
state affairs were discussed at general assemblies 'of the people, ,matte£s of 
mmor consequence being dealt with by the chief magistrates alone.' Any 
person might be impeached and tried for his life at the chief popular assembly. 
The head men, or magistrates, who were to preside in the local courts, were 
also' elected at popular assemblies; and the organisation of the men of each 
district into hundred^, for the purposes of local self-government and. for being 
joint securities for the gbod behaviour of each otheh appears also to haye 
existed among them. They had no cities or walled towns, but they had 
villages, where each man dwelt in his own homestead, It is veryi important 
to mark this; and to observe that the aneienti. Germans were equally dis- 
tinguished from the classic Greeks and Eomansj who were essentiaUyidweUenS 
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in cities, and from the wandering tribes in Central Asia, who have ever been 
dwellers in tents, without settled home or habitation. The love of individual 
liberty, the spirit of personal independence, which characterised the German 
warrior^ ^ contrasted with the classic citizen, to whom the state was all and 
the individual nothing, were perfectly compatible with a respect for order, 
and a capacity for becoming the member of a permanent and civilised com- 
munity, such as never existed in the Scythian of antiquity or thq Tatar of 
modern times. 

Slavery existed among the ancient Germans, but it was generally of a very 
mitigated kind. They had few domestic slaves, like those of the classical 
nations, and the term “serf” would more accurately describe the German 
servm whom Tacitus speaks of.' The serf had his own home and his land, 
part of the produce of which he was bound to render to his master; that was 
the extent of his servitude; but he was destitute of all political rights. Mili- 
tary valour was the common virtue of the nations of the north. The Germans 

E oss^sed this, but they had also peculiar merits. The domestic virtues 
ourished nowhere more than in a German home. Polygamy was almost 
entirely xmknown among them, and infanticide was looked on with the utmost 
horror. The great ethnologist, Pritchard,"' in his survey of the different races 
of manMnd, truly observes that “ In two remarkable traits the Germans dif- 
fered from the Sarmatic as well as from the Slavic nations, and, indeed, 
from all those other races to whom the Greeks and Romans gave the designar 
tion of barbarians. I allude to their personal freedom and regard to the rights 
of men; secondly, to the respect paid by them to the female sex, and the 
chastity for which the latter were celebrated among the people of the north 
These were the foundations of that probity of character, self-respect, and 
purity of manners, which may be traced among the Germans and Goths even 
during pagan times, and which, when their sentiments were enlightened by 
Christianity,' brought out those splendid traits of character which distinguished 
the age of chivalry and romance.” 

Much indeed, of the spirit of chivalry, and even the germs of some of its 
peculiar institution^, may be found in the customs of our Germanic ancestors 
as they are^ depribed by Tacitus. The young warrior was solemnly invested 
with the (Hgnity of arms by some chief of eminence; and the most aspiring 
and adventurous youths were wont to attach themselves as retainers to some 
renowned leader, whose person they protected in war, and whose state they 
upheld in peace, (/n pace deem, in hello proesidium.) These were the “ge- 
sithas” of the Anglo-Saxons; they fed at the chief’s table, they looked to him 
for gifts of war-horses or weapons, as rewards for deeds of distinguished valour. 
Their relation to him was that of fealty ; and we may see here a species of 
feudalism, with the all-important exception that the relation between retainer 
and chief had no necessary connection with the tenure of any land.* 

In the infancy of their naval power the Saxon boats resembled those of 
the other northern tribes ; and a few planks, surmounted with works of osier, 
and covered with skins, bore the fearless barbarian across the ocean in the 
search of spoil and adventures. But in the fifth century, their chivies or war- 
ships had assumed a more formidable appearance; and from the number of 
warriors whom they carried, and the length of the voyages which they made, 
we may ccmclude that they were formed of more solid and lasting materials. 
In these the Saxons repeatedly issued from their ports, sometimes steering 
for a particular point, sometimes trusting entirely to the guidance of the 
winds : but whether'they were conducted by chance or design, their object was 
mvariably the same— to surprise and pillage the unoffending inhabitants 
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on some part of the British or Gallic coasts. Sidonius,’™ the eloqxient Wshop 
of Clermont, has described in animated language the terrors of the provincials 
and the ravages of the barbarians, “We have not,” he says, “a more cruel 
and more dangerous enemy than the Saxons. They overcome all who have 
the courage to oppose them. They surprise all who are so imprudent as not 
to be prepared for their attack. When they pursue, they infallibly overtake • 
when they are pursued, their escape is certam. They uespise danger: thej 
are mitred to shipwreck : they are eager to purchase booty with the peril of their 
lives. Tempests, which to others are so dreadful, to them are subjects of 
joy. The storm is their protection when they are pressed by the enemy, 
and a cover for their operations when they meditate an attack. Before they 
quit their own shores, they devote to the altars of their gods the tenth part 
of the principal captives : and when they are on the point of returning, the 
lots are cast with an affectation of equity, and the impious vow is fulfilled." 


THE COMING OF THE SAXONS 


Such was the terror of the Saxon name, when Hengist and Horsa,' in 449, 
were invited by Vortigem to fight his battles. For six years they served 
him with fidelity. The Piets were taught to respect, the Britons were e^er 
to reward, their valour. Hengist, whether he had already fonned designs 
of conquest, or was desirous of rendering greater service to his employers, 
obtained permission to solicit reinforcements from his own country, "nie 
messengers whom he sent, were received with welcome: chieftain after chief- 
tain led his followers to Thanet; and the isle was crowded with strangers, 
till their number became an object of jealous apprehension to the Britons. 
jGi increased supply of provisions was demanded; and the refusal was to 
both parties the signal for war. The Jutes marched to the Medway (455 a.d.), 
and at Aylesford were opposed by the natives. The passage of the river was 
fiercely disputed; Vortigern lost a son, and Hengist his brother: but the issue 
appears to have been favourable to the strangers. _ After the death of Horsa, 
dEsc, the son of Hengist, was associated with his father in the command, 
and a second battle was fought more to the west, on the banks of the Cray. 
It proved most disastrous to the Britons. Four of their leaders were left 
• on the field; their troops fled with precipitation to London: and Kent was 
abandoned to the possession of the invaders.^ 

.Mter the victory at Crayford (Creccanford), however, the tide seems to 
have turned, against Hengist and his followers, and the succeeding years saw 
the Britons reassei^ themselves and drive the Jutish conquerors back from 
the groimd they had won, till they occupied only the Isle of Thanet. There, 


n Even if we accept Hengist and Horsa as historical characters, we imy still en^am 
widely diffenng theories of the circumstances which led to their coming to En^nd. W the 
ancient authorities Bede, following Gildas, tehs the story of the mvitationoy Vortigern. 
Nennius® says that they were roving exiles. Palgrave«^ accepts this explanation as the 
more probaUle, and thinks that the first landmg was the result of a mrati^ exj^ition such 
as had often harassed Britain during the later Roman occupation. He believes that it beam 
^*no nearer relation to the real historj' of England than the sto]^ of JBlneas, as related by 
VirffiL® does to the real history of the foundation of Rome/ Keinble,<! summing up^ the 
evidence, finds only that “it is certain that at that period there took 

tion to the shores of England,” and adds that “the ex^itions known to tradition m th^e 
of Hengist, .lEIla, Cissa, Cerdie, and Port may therefore have some foundation m 
say ,f one of the most recent investigators in the fidd, touches the real point of ve^kn^ m 
invitation story” in remarkmg that “It seems hardly nece^ary to 

men had been imported for service against nortiiem enemies they would not have been quar- 
tered in Thanet.”j 
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lifot ithenspaee .of eight jrears or more, they remained practically prisoners, 
t although thte Britons wisely desisted from any attempt to dislodge them 
ifpom their island stronghold. Just what caused this temporary check to 
•tije advance of the Jutes it is difficult to say. Perhaps the comparatively 
'®Stall number of Hengist’s followers made it seem unwise to push much 
faiBther from the seaboard. Perhaps, as seems to be suggested by the early 
chroniclers, a revolution among the Britons themselves had placed a stronger 
leader than Vortigem at the head of their hosts, who had infused into them 
a new spirit of resistance. At any rate, this ^ the period to which tradition 
ascribes the ascendency of Ambrosius Aurelianus, said to have been a de- 
scendant of Constantine, the private soldier, whom the legions in Britam had 
hailed emperor in the early days of the same centmy. Ambrosius appears 
to have overthrown Vortigem, and he it .probably was who drove the conquer- 
ing Jutes back to Thanet. The success of the Britons was not lasting. In 465 
A.D. Hengist, reinforced, no doubt, by new bands from the Continent, advanced 
again towards the west, and Ambrosius marshalled all his strength to meet 
the onset. The hostile armies met at Wippdesfleet, where in a bloody battle 
Hengist won a decisive victory. The defence of the Britons was evidently 

f allant and stubborn, but was of little avail before the onslaught of Hengist’s 
erce warriors, of whom the chronicle tells us that “there twelve Wealish 
Ealdormen they slew.” Kent fell into the hands of Hengist without further 
conflict, and the conquerors began their adva,nce along the southern ^hore.® 
The last victory of Hengist was obtained in 473 a.d. The Britons are said 
to have fled from their enemies as “from a devouring conflagration,” and to 
have left behind them spoils of mcalculable value. The conqueror survived 
fifteen years, and djmg in 488 a.d. left the peacable possession of Kent to 
bis son .®se. 

A very different tale [of the beginnings of the conquest] is told by the 
British writers, whose vanity has attributed the loss of Kent to the infatuation 
of Vortigem and the treacherous policy of Hengist. That chieftain, if we 
may credit their relation, had a daughter, Rowena, of transcendant beauty. 
It was so contrived, that at a banquet given to the British nobles, she waited 
on Vortigem, who was captivated by her charms, took her to his bed, and 
bestowed on his father-in-law the kingdom of Kent. But his attachment 
• to the- Jutes deprived him of the affections of the Britons. His son Vortemir 
was placed on the throne, fought three battles with the strangers, and ulti- 
mately expelled them from Kent. During five years Hengist wandered 
an adventurer on the ocean : but at the death of Vortemir the father recovered 
his crown, and the son-in-law demanded the restoration of the possessions 
which he had lost_ Three hundred deputies from each nation assembled in 
council to determine the question: but during the conference each Saxon 
singled out his victim ; at the proper moment Hengist exclaimed, “ Draw your 
,da^era:” and the ground was covered with the dead bodies of two hundred 
and ninety-nine Britons.^ The one who had been spared Was Vortigem him- 
self ; and to free from captivity a prince whom they hated, the natives yielded 
to IJengist the territory which has since been divided into the counties of 
Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Middlesex. Can it be necessary to say that many 
of these pretended events are contradicted by undeniabb evidence, and that 

^ ^ ft f 

^ P The strongest proof of the legendary character of many of these stories of early English 
hfetory is found in their unmistakable identification with similar stories in the eS-rly history of 
‘ other lands and p^ples.^ Kemble, o fo|: instance, pomt-s out that the story of the treacherous 
murder of tiie British chieftains at Hengist's feast is not of English origin, but is related on the 
Ck>ntihent in connection with the conquest of the Thurmgians ] ^ 
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all escaped the notice of Gildas,? a British, and almost a contemporary, writer? 
The whole appears to be a fable invented by the natives, to account for the 
first settlement of the Saxons without the admission of conquest. 

Hengist and his successors were content with the possession of Kent. On 
the north, east, and south, their small domain was protected by the Thames 
and the sea; on the west they were removed from the hostility of the natives 
by the interposition of a new band of adventurers, under the command of 
dSlla and his three sons _ In 477 a.d. these marauders landed at Keynor (C 3 TOen- 
sore), near "Withering, in the Isle of Selsea. The Britons made an obstinate 
resistance, but were defeated with considerable loss, and compelled to shelter 
themselves in the Andred’s weald, a forest of one hundred and twenty miles 
in length and thirty in breadth. The progress of dElla was slow. In 485 a.d. 
he fought a great battle (at Meareredsbum), the result of which is unknown : 
and it was not till 490 a.d. that he could penetrate as far as the city of An- 
derida [near the modem Pevensey], which gave its name to the tract, and was 
deemed an impregnable fortress. Its fate is celebrated in our annals. WhOe 
the Saxons besieged the city, they were besieged ip their turn by a numerous 
army of Britons, who allowed them no rest either by day or night. As often 
as they began the assault, the natives attacked them in the rear, and if they 
turned on the assailants, these immediately found an asylum in the woods, 
from which they issued again the moment that the Saxons moved ‘to their 
former i)osition. This harassing species of warfare suggested to the barbarian 
the obvious expedient of dividing his force into two armies: of which one 
conducted the siege, while the other watched the motions of the enemy with- 
out the walls. At last the Saxons forced their way into the place; Anderida 
was reduced to ashes ; and every inhabitant was put to the sword (491 a.d.). 
This conquest secured to .®lla the possession of his former acquisitions, and 
he became the founder of the kingdom of Sussex, or of the South Saxons. 

Five years after the destruction of Anderida a more powerful armament 
of five chiules appeared in the channel. This was tmder the command of 
Cerdic, who, sailing past the previous conquests of his countrjrmen, landed 
more to the west, at a place Which, from the circumstance, received the name 
of Cerdices-ore. Natanleod, the king of the district, opposed the foreigners 
with intrepidity and perseverance; and Cerdic was repeatedly compelled pi 
solicit the co-operation of other adventurers. In 501 a.d , Port, with two 
chiules, arrived at Portsmouth, and slew a British prince who opposed his land- 
ing. Still Natanleod retarded the advance of the invaders; and in 508 a.d. 
he routed Cerdic, but was attacked during the pursuit by Cymric, and perished 
in the field with five thousand Britons. Even this important victory did not 
give to the Saxon quiet possession of the country. In 514 a.d. he< received 
a great accession of strength by the arrival of his nephews Stuf and Wihtgar 
with three chiules at Cerdices-ore : repeated victories gradually extended the 
conquests of the strangers; and in 519 a.d. the great battle of Charford 
on the Avon finally Established the kingdom of "Wessex, or of the "West 
Saxons. Cerdic, having associated his son Cynric in the regal dignity, and 
bestowed upon nis nephews the subordinate sovereignty of the Me of Wight, 
died in 534 a.d. His was the kir^dom of the West Saxons [Gewissas]. 

The success of these adventurers had given a new direction to the policy 
of the Saxons. Their object, which had formerly been plunder, was now 
converted into that of colonisation. In pursuit of new settlements in a more 
opulent country and under a more genial sun, the most enterprising chieftains 
abandoned their homes, and were followed by numbers anxious to share their 
fortunes. There was no part of the eastOTi shore, from the Firth of Fortii 
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to the mouth of the Thames, which was not visited by hordes of barbarians. 
While Cerdic was struggling with the southern Britons, several independent 
chieftains had pushed their conquests along_ the left bank of the Thames. & 
More meagre even than our knowledge of the conquests of the Jutes and 
the South Saxons is the record of the advance which resulted at length in 
the establishment of the kingdom of the East Saxons (Essex). From the 
estuaries of the Thames and up the valleys of the Colne, the Chelm, and the 
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Stour, the Saxon chieftains pushed their conquests into the interior. The 
old Roman town of Camulodunum (Colchester) fell before them, but of their 
varying fortunes we know almost nothing. By 530 a.d., however, the 
chroniclers tell us, the bands had been united into a single federation or king- 
dom under iEscwine or Ercenwine. 

The distncts in which the Jutes and Saxons made their early conquests 
were -cut off by forests, hills, or rivers from free communication with the 
interior. To this condition we must attribute the fact that for a hundred 
years after their first landing they were unable to extend their sovereignty 
over a wider area. But to the north of the Stour no such barrier kept back the 
tribes which had secured a foothold during this same period along the eastern 
coast from the Wash to the Firth of Forth. The people who had settled at 
different times along this great stretch of shore washed by the waters of the 
North Sea, and who were destined to play a far greater part in the conquest 
of the island than their southern neighbours, and eventually to give their name 
to the land which they conquered, were neither Saxons nor Jutes. They 
were Angles (Angli) or Engles, and their continental homes modem research 
seems to have fixed with reasonable certainty m the neighbourhood of Magde- 
burg m the valley of the middle Elbe, in Lower Hanover and Oldenburg, and 
at a later period m parts of what is now Schleswig-Holstein and the peninsula 
of Jutland. Unlike the Saxons, only a small part of whom crossed to Britain, 
the Angles seem to have emigrated in a body. The greater vigour of their 
conquests was very likely due in great part to the fact that they were less 
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inspired by the love of fighting and plunder, than by the desire to establi^ 
new homes for their wives and children. « 

The majority of the -Angles had spread themselves more to the north- 
ward. Ida, who commanded a fleet of forty chiules, after many severe con- 
flicts, succeeded in removing the Bemician Britons from the vicinity of the 
coast ; and fixed his residence at Bamborough (Bebbanburh), a castle which 
he had built on a lofty promontory, and to which he had given that name in 
honour of his consort Bebba. He obtained the regal title in 547 a.d., and 
reigned twelve years. His states, from them British name Bernelch, were 
called the kingdom of Bemicia, and were bounded on the south by the river 
Tyne or the Tees. 

The Britons who lived on the right banks of those rivers were called Delri, 
from Deyfyr. The first of the Anglian chieftains, b 3 [' whom they had been 
assailed ^d defeated, was Soemil. ^Ella, one of his descendants, in 560 
An. obtained the undisputed possession of the country, and formed a new 
kingdom, which preserved its British appellation.^ 

The Angles of Deira stretched themselves as far as the Humber. In 586 a.d.^ 
a colony under the command of Creoda passed that river, and after clearing 
the coast of the Britons, pushed their conquest behind the East Angles, till 
they had reached the very centre of the island. They were in general called 
Mercians,^ perhaps from the marshy district in which they first settled ; but 
some of them took the name of Middle Angles from their central position. 

From the arrival of Hengist to the last successes of Creoda a period 
had intervened of more than one hundred and fifty years. The natives had 
gradually retired before their enemies from the coast to the mountains, 
and had left about one-half of the southern division of the island in the pos- 
session of the invaders. Eight new kingdoms had been formed. Kent and 
Sussex were comprised within the small extent of the counties still known by 
those names. The East Saxons possessed Essex, Middlesex, and the south 
of Hertfordshire. East Anglia comprehended Norfolk, Suftolk, Cambridge, 
and the Isle of Ely. These states were prevented from extending their ter- 
ritories by their position on the coast, and the contiguity of other Saxon 
adventurers. But the remaining kingdoms bordered on the Britons, and 
were successively augmented by conquest. When they had attained their 
full growth, Bernicia on the north, and Deira on the south, of the Tees, ex- 
tended from the Forth to the Humber; and from the eastern sea to the west- 
ern. Wessex was bo u nded by the Thames and the Severn on the north, 
and stretched from the borders of Kent and Sussex to the Land’s End in 
Cornwall. Mercia comprised all the interior of the island as far as the moun- 
tains of Wales. It is easy to point out the continental ongin of these different 
peoples. The nations of the Saxons discover themselves by their very name. 
The conquerors of Kent, of the Isle of Wight, and the coast of Hampshire op- 
posite to that island were Jutes. All the remaining kingdoms were founded 
by the Angles. 

During this Itmg and eventful pieriod, the Britons, chough finally un- 
successful, had displayed a considerable share of courage and resolution.^ 

* When Bemicia was afterwards united with Dejra under one sovereign, the whole was 
called the kingdom of Northumbna, from its comprising the Saxon conquests north of the 
Humber. 

P A more generally accepted derivation of the name Mercia, is that it was the* same a® the 
name March or Mark, meaning border-land ] 

P The theory of Kemble, « which has many adherents, is quite contrary to that here ex- 
pressed He disbelieves that there was a long and doubtful struggle between the Britons and the 
Saxon mvaders. ** It is no doubt t)robable tiiat the whole land was not subdued without some 
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K, during! the struggle they lost the fairer portion of the island, the origin of 
their misfortunes will be found in the want of union among their chieftains. 
Like, their fathers of old, they were vanquished in detail. Their national 
writers talk of kings who at this period wielded the whole power of Britain . 
but of the existence of any such authority no trace can be discovered m 
^nuine history The population of the country was divided among a mul- 
titude of chieftains, whose crimes and dissensions had rendered them too 
sittentive to objects of personal jealousy or aggrandisement, to act with any 
combined effort against the common enemy. The chief opposition made 
to the Saxons seems to have proceeded from the inhabitants of the places in 
which they successively landed.^ 


I' 

■ , THE REAL KING ARTHUR 

In the stream of bloody deeds that marks the story of the Saxon conquest 
one stands out in the imagination from all the rest, not because of its inherent 
hpjportance, but because it afforded the foundation or the point of departure 

the story which of all others in English history has been most often told 
and has most powerfully affected the historical imagination — the story_ of 
King Arthur and his Knights of the Round Table. When the imagination 
has had a sway so nearly limitless it is esjiecially interestmg to discover the 
original facts. These are best presented in Ramsay’s^ Foundation of Eng^ 
lam » 

The name of Arthur is not to be found in Gildas,^ who wrote only forty- 
four years after the siege of the Mons Badonicus. As he gives the names 
of several native princes it seems clear that there was no leading native of 
that name known to him If we search for the oldest historic record of an 
Arthur we find it among the Gael, in the person of a Dalriad prince, in Latin 
“-Arturius,” son of Aidan, killed in battle by the heathen Piets, 591 a.d. 
W© also have an Arthur map Petr, and more clearly a Noe son of Arthur, 
ruling in Dyfed (Pembrokeshne), 600-660 a d. The name therefore was not 
unknown in Great Britain. But neither of these men can serve as basis for 
the 'legendary Arthur. For him we have to skip on one hundred and fifty 
years to the pages of Nennius,® who wrote in the ninth century, and there 
we have the Arthurian legend m full bloom. He is represented not, as being 
a 'British king, or even a Briton at all, but as a heroic personage who fought 
for .them against the Saxons and led their armies. He fights twelve battles — 
a suspicious number — and apparently wins them all; the last being that “in 
monte Badonis,” the victory of the historic Ambrosius. 

' If we turn to the old Bardic poems of Wales, we find in them no allusion 
t6 these battles. The name Arthur, however, does occur in four of the poems, 
for which a historic character is claimed by Mr. W. F. Skene.* But the only 
one that couples him with a jiersonage that can be identified couples him 
with Geraint ap Erbin of Dyfnaint ; apparently the Qeramt who is defeated by 
Ine of Wessex in 710 a.d., two centuries after the tune of the Arthur of 
Nennius. Another poem talks of fighting on the Wall, “the ancient boun- 
dafy," and of the “loricated legion”; thus relegating its Arthur to the 
tunes of the Roman dominion. 

The theory that commends itself to us is that the Arthurian legend is 
merely a reissue of Ossianic myths, brought over by the Dalriad Scots, dis- 

in different quarters, ” he writes “But a skirmish, earned on by very small numbers on 
eswier ade, seems gaierally to I^ve decided the fate erf a campaign.”] 
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seminated through the agency of the Columban missionaries, and appro^ 
priated and adopted by the Celtic people of Great Britain. This will account 
for the localisation of the legendary Arthur in North Britain; because 
the north was the chief scene of the labours of the Irish clergy; and the 
deficiency of Arthurian traditions in Wales will be due to the fact that the 
Irish missionaries gained no footing there./ 


THE EIGHT KINGDOMS 

By the conquests of the Saxons the island was replunged into that state 
of barbarism from which it had been extricated by the Romans. The victors 
had long been inured to pillage and slaughter. On many occasions the towns 
and villages were with their inhabitants involved in the same ruin. A mighty 
conflagration, says GiIdas,^ was lighted up by the barbarians on the eastern 
.coast, which graaually devoured the whole surface of the island. To escape 
from the exterminating sword of their enemies, the natives, as soon as opj^- 
sition appeared fruitless, fled with their most valuable effects to the hills and 
forests. Multitudes found a secure asylum among the mountains which cover 
the west of the island : where, struggling with poverty, and engaged in constant 
warfare, they rapidly lost the faint polish of provincial civilisation, ^d 
relapsed into many of the habits of savage life. But the work of devastation 
was checked by views of personal interest. The habitations of the Britons 
were wanted for the use of the conquerors ; and. the labours of the captives 
were found necessary for the cultivation of the soil. Hence it was that, as the 
Saxons extended their conquests, the bmldings were suffered to stand; and 
the lives of the Britons who fell into their hands were spared, unless the tlnrst 
of vengeance had been excited by the obstinacy of their resistance. The 
captives were divided, together with the land, among the conquerors : they 
became the property, the chattels, of their lord, subject to his caprice, and 
transferable at his will The same fate attended their descendants for many 
generations : and from the authentic record of Doomsday it appears that as late 
as the eleventh century a great part of the population of England remained 

in a state of serfhood ^ i j 

The conquerors had established eight independent kingdoms in the island, 
though from the frequent imion of Bernicia and Deira under the same he^, 
they have generally been considered as only seven. The history of their dif-* 
ferent dynasties, were they to be arranged either collaterally or m su^e^ion, 
would perplex and fatigue both the writer and the reader. A sufficiently 
accurate notion of the period which precedes the preponderance of the W^t 
Saxon kings may be obtained by attending to the reigns of the more powerful 
monarchs; for there frequently was one among the number whe^ authonw 
was acknowledged by all or by most of his contenmoraries. The We by 
which he was designated was [acedrding to the Anglo-Saxon ChromcLe] that 
of Brkwalda, the wielder or sovereign of Britain.^ 

iEthelberht, the fourth king of Kent, was the first to disturb the harmony 
which had united the Saxon princes. In 568 a.d. he led an army agaiiist 

F The theory that Bretwalda was a regular title, recognised^ denoting the possession 
by its holder of certain designated powers and privileges, was held by 

ot the early nineteenth century. Later writers have generally dis^rded the tjjeo^. The 
sLree upon which this idea of the title was based, the Anglo-Saxm Chronwh,^ 

* noraneous and as Stubbs, o the highest authority on the subject, says. It is mofeit probable 
that the supenonty was one of power and influence onlv; but it may 

by occ^ional acts^of commendation by which the weaker sovereign placed hin^ under t^e 
protection of the stronger.'"] 
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^wlin', king of Wessex, the grandson of Cerdic. At Wimbledon (Wibbandi'in) 
his temerity was severely chastised. Oslac and Cnebba, his two ealdormen, 
fell in the conflict, and lEthelberht himself escaped with difficulty from the 
•porsuit of the enemy. Ceawlin, content with the humiliation of the king 
of Kent, directed his arms against the Britons. The battle of Bedford (571 a.d.), 
which was fought under the direction of his brother Cutha or Cuthwin, added 
to his_ dominions the towns of Leighton, Ailesbury, Bensington, and Eynsham . 
and six years afterwards the victory of Deorham (677 a.d ) in Gloucestershire 
was marked by the fall of three British kings, Conmail, Condidan, and Farin- 
mail, and w?is followed by the surrender of the important cities of Gloucester, 
Cirencester, and Bath.l> The victo:^ at Deorham was decisive, and its 
results were far-reaching. Its great significance lay m the fact that by giving 
the Saxons command of the mouth of the Severn, and control of its fertile 
valley, the Britons of Cornwall were forever cut off from communication 
with their countrymen in Wales With the possibility of common action 
in defence of their Jand gone, their subjugation became an easier task for the 
Saxon conquerors.® When Ceawlin had settled his new conquests, he re- 
sumed offensive operations against the Britons. At Frithern, on the left 
bank of the Severn, he lost his son Cutha but victory declared for the Saxons, 
the neighbouring towns were plundered, and the army returned home laden 
with booty. A few years ^terwards, on the death of Cissa, the son of Mia, 
Ceawlin added Sussex to his other dominions. But fortune deserted him in 
the zenith of his power. His own subjects rose in arms against him ; Angles 
and Britons hastened to assist them; and, after a bloody battle at Wo^es- 
beorh, the king was driven from his throne. He died in 593 A.D., and was 
succeeded by his nephew Ceolric. 

The Reign of JEthelberht of Kent 

The disgrace which had clouded the first years of Mhelberht, king of 
Kent, was afterwards dispersed by the glory of a long and prosperous reign. 
At' the death of Ceawlm his authority was admitted by all the Saxon princes 
south of the Humber. While he was in possession of this power, he i eceived in- 
telligence that forfy strangers had landed on the Isle of Thanet. These were 
Augustine and his associates, partly Gauls, partly Italians, whom Pope 
Gregory the Great had sent for the benevolent purpose of converting the 
pagans. & 

Pope Gregory had become much interested in the welfare of the Anglo- 
Saxons, in consequence of an incident which happened to him at an earlier 
period of his life. It chanced that he passed through the market at Rome 
(about 588 A.p.), where certain dealers had just arrived from foreign parts 
with various kinds of merchandise. Amongst other articles, there were slaves 
for sale, like cattle. Gregory was particularly interested by the appearance 
of some poor little lads, who stood trembling in the expectation of being con- 
signed to a new master They were beautiful children, with ruddy cheeks and 
blue eyes, and their find yellow tresses flowing in long curls upon their 
shoulders 

“To what nation do these poor boys belong?” was the question which 
Gregory asked of the dealer. “They are Angles, father.” “Well may they 
TO so called, for they are as comely as angels; and would that, like angels, 
1iiey_ might become cherubim in heaven' But from which of the many 
provinces' (ff Britain do they come?” “From Deira, father.” “Indeed,” 
continued Gregory ^ speaking in Latin, vra Dei hhetandi sunt^^ (From 
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tJie wrath of God they are to be delivered). And when, on asking the name 
of their king, he was told it was AEIla, or Alla, he added, that AZZefa/aA— praise 
'ye the Lord — ought to be sung in his dominions. This conversation was 
destined to produce the most important effects. The state of Britain having 
been introduced to the notice of Gregory, he brooded over the ‘thought, and 
determined to proceed thither in the character of a missionary. Impediments 
arose^ which prevented him from carrying this design into effect, but the im- 
pression continued firm in his mmd ; and when he became pope of Rome he 
despatched Augustine to fulfil the task, the accomplishment of which he 
had so earnestly desired (596-601 A.D.).<i _ . . ' . . 

iEthelberht could not have been unacquainted with the Christian religion. 
It was probably the belief of the majority of the British slaves in his dominions: 
it was certainly professed by his queen, Bertha, the 4aughter of Charibert, 
king of Paris. The Saxon prince received the missionaries under an pak, in 
an open field, at the suggestion of his priests, who had told him that in such 
a atuation the spells of the foreign magicians would lose their influence. At 
the appointed time, Augustine was introduced to the king. Before him were 
borne a silver cross, and a banner representii^ the Redeemer: behind him 
his companions walked in procession; and the air resounded with the anthems 
which they sang in alternate choirs. As soon as the interpreter had explained 
the object and motives of their mission, iEthelberht replied that he had no 
inclination to abandon the gods of his fathers for a new and mcertain worship: 
but as the intention of the strangers was benevolent, and their promises were 
inviting, they might preach without molestation, and should be supported 
at his expense. This favourable answer filled them with joy; and they pro- 
ceeded to Canterbury. The care of the queen had already prepared a resi- 
dence for the new apostles. They were lodged in the ancient church of St. 
Martin, which had originally belonged to the Britons, and had lately been 
repaired for the use of Liudhard, a Christian prelate who accompanied Bertha 
from Gaul. Curiosity led the Saxons to visit the strangers: they admired 
the ceremonies of their worship, compared their lives with those of the p^an 
priests, and learned to approve a religion which could inspire so much pietj^ 
austerity, and disinterestedness. With secret pleasure jBthelberht viewed 
the alteration in the sentiments of his subjects: on the feast of Pentecost, in 
the year 597 a.d., he professed himself a Christian, and received the sacrament 
of baptism, and on the following Christmas ten thousand of his subjects fol- 
lowed the example of their sovereign. As each canton embraced the new 
doctrine, the heathen temple was converted^ into a Chrisfian church; and, 
in order to wean the proselytes from their idolatrous practices, they were 
permitted, instead of the feasts which they had formerly celebrated around 
the altars of their gods, to assemble upon the moie solemn festivals in the 
neighbourhood of the church, and to partake of a sober repast. The kingdom 
of Essex was, at this period, governed by Sseberht, the son of its founder, and 
the nephew of iEthelberht. The influence of the uncle introduced a missionary, 
the abbot Melhtus, to the notice of Saeberht, who soon consented to receive 
the sacrament of baptism.^ 


TFB EELIGION OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS * 

The heathendom which Gregory ardently desired to overthrow had taken 
a very deep root in the country before the arrival of the Christian missionaries. ' 
Woden w«& the Mercury of the Saxons. William of Malmesbury,? speaku^ 
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pr^nsions of Hengist aad Horsa to be descended from him, says: 
“Tpey were great-grandsons of the most ancient Woden, from whom- almost 

royal families of these barbarous natioM deduce their origin; and to 
ijf^Kmgi ’the nations of the Angles, fondly deifying him, have consecrated the 
fourth day of the week, and the sixth day unto his wife Frea, by a sacrilege 
whtch, lasts even unto this day." To him were human victims sacrificed. 
T^iat his worship was universally spread m England is shown, according to 
i y r ^ /Kftmh1fi,c by the extreme frequency of names of places compounded with 
hiS name. Thus, the ancient fortification Wansdike is Woden’s dike. Thor, 
the thunderer, the god of storms and rains, wielding his terrible hammer, 
■Vfqs the Saxon Jupiter, as Tiw was their _Mars. Frea, according to Mr. Kemble, 

' was a, god, and Woden’s wife was Fricge. There were lesser gods — ^Baldr, 
apd' ,Geat, and Ssetere, or Saturn. Goddesses were numerous. Eastre sur- 
vives in the great festival of the Church. Their mythology included Fiends, 
apd Monsters, and Fates. “The weird sisters” of Macbeth comes from the 
Wyrd, who weave the web of destiny. There was hero-worship, too, in which 
rude but imaginative man recognised some great 'attribute of courage 
or, goodness, which he exalted into a power below his divinities, but calling 
W his habitual reverence. Perhaps we have been too much accustomed to 
look only at the revolting aspect of these superstitions; and not to see m them 
tibiat, however debasing in some essentials, they were manifestations of a 
spirit which did not walk m the material world without believing in some 
presiding influences which governed human actions. In this rude mythology 
V?e see.glimpses of a belief in a futui-e life, and of a state of rewards and pun- 
ishment. Ihat the mythology of the nations who overran England in the 
fifth and sixth centuries, and swept away whatever remained of Roman 
rites, with all that had been created of Christian worship, was a great 
dominant principle in the life of the people, admits of little question. But, 
at the same time, it possessed some capacity of assimilation with that faith 
before which the classical paganism of the ancient world had retreated. 
My. Kemble, points out the pregnant fact in the history of our Anglo-Saxon 
progenitors, at the commencement of the sixth century, “that Christianity 
met but little resistance among them, and enjoyed an easy triumph, or, at 
the worst, a careless acquiescence, even among those whose pagan sjmipathies 
could .not be totally overcome,”^ 

From, the conversion of the Saxons the zeal of Augustine was directed to 
the reformation of the Britons. During one hundred and fifty years of un- 
successful warfare, the ancient disciplme of their church had been nearly 
abolished, and the lives of their clergy were disgraced by vices the most 
repugnant to their profession. Grego]^ had written to Augustine, that he 
h^ subjected all the bishops of Britain to his authority. The missionary, 
with the aid of .®thelberbt, prevailed on the British prelates to meet him at 
a place, which has since been called Augustine’s oak, in Worcestershire. 
.Mtar a long and unavailing debate, the conference was adjourned to another 
day. In the interval the Britons consulted a neighbouring hermit, who 
advised them to watch the conduct of Augustine: if he arose to meet them, 
they were to consider him as a man of unassuming disposition, and to listen 
to his demands; but if he kept his seat, they should condemn him of pride, 
and reject his authority. With this sapient admonition, which left to accident 
tile decision of the controversy, seven bishops, with Dinoth, abbot of Bangor, 
rppfured ^ the place of conference. Augustine happened to be seated, and 
did not rise at their arrival. Both his reasons and his authority were con- 
sequently despised. In points of doctrine there had been no difference 
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between them, and to facilitate their compliance in other matters, the -arch-rt 
bishop had reduced his demands to three heads: that they ^ould observe 
the Catholic computation of Easter, should adopt the Roman rite in the 
administration of baptism, and should join with the missionaries in preaching 
to the Saxons.^ _ Each of these requests, in obedience to the advice cf the 
hermit, was pertinaciously refused. “ Know then,” exclaimed the missionary 
with the tone of a prophet, “ that if you will not assist me in pointing out to 
the Saxons the way of life, they, by the just judgment of God, will prove 
to you the ministers of death.” He did not live to see the prediction verified. 


THE LAWS OP .ETHELBERHT 

*rhe reign of .fflthelberht lasted fifty-six years. Before his death he pub- 
lished a code of laws to regulate the administration of justice. For thfe 
improvement he was indebted to the su^estions of the missionaries, who, 
though they had been accustomed to the forms and decisions of Roman 
jurisprudence, did not, in legislating for the Saxons, attempt to abolish, the 
national notions of equity, but wisely retained the principle of peciiniary 
compensation, a principle universally prevalent in the noithem nations. 
Those crimes which appeared the most repugnant to the well-being of society, 
were scrupulously enumerated; theft in its different branches, murder, sacri- 
lege, insults offered to female chastity, and infractions of the peace of the king 
and of the church: and to each was attached a proportionate fine, which rose 
in amount according to the dignity of the person against whom fhe off'ence 
was committed. From these laws it appears that all freemen were 'classed 
according to their property, and the offices which they held. To each class 
was allotted its peculiar mund and were. The mund was the pecuniary mulct, 
which was intended to provide for the security of each individual, and of 
those under his roof. Thus the mund of a widow, if she were of the hipest 
rank, was’ fifty shillings; of the second, twenty; of the third, twelve: and of 
the fourth, six. The were was the sum at which the life of each person was 
rated. If he was killed, the murderer paid it as a compensation to his family; 
if he himself transgressed the laws, he forfeited it, in lieu of his head, to the 
king. But murder was not only an offence against individuals, it was also 
considered as an injury to the community, and the criminal was’cohipelled! 
to make what was esteemed a compensation to the violated justice, of his 
country as well as to the family of the deceased. For this purpose, _ besidek 
the were, he paid an additional fine, called the wite, which w;as_ receive^ bbr 
the king or the chief magistrate of the district. Tfie same distinctions, and 
the same punishments, with a few variations arising out of times and cir- 
cumstances, were retained in all the laws of succeeding l^islators. 


BADBALP 

jEthelberht died in 616 a.d. The crown devolved upon his son Eadbald, 
the violence of whose passions nearly replunged the nation into that idoMtry 

' It is surprising that so many modem historians should have represented the Britons aj 
holding different doctrines from those professed by the Roman missionaries, though these 
writers have never yet produced a single instance of such difference. Would Augustape have 
required the British clerCT to jom in the conversion of the Saxons, if they had tau^t ddotrmes 
which he condemned ? Bede has related with great minuteness all the controversies between 
the' two parties. They au regard points of discipUne. Nowhere does the remotest hint occur 
of any difierence respeottng doetnnfe. , , . 
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it 'had* just emerged. The youth and beauty of his step-mother, 
1®'^'l?felicit of JEthelberht, induced him to take her to his bed; and when the 
ifiishi(Miaries admonished him to break the unnatural connection, he abandoned 
^'iteligion which forbade the gratification of his appetite. At the same time 
ihA three sons of Sseberht [of Essex] (their father was dead) restored the altars 
&i the gods, and banished from the territory the bishop Mellitus. With 
Jusths of Rochester he retired into Gaul, and Laurentius, the successor of 
Augustine in the see of Canterbury, had determined to follow their footsteps. 
On the morning of his intended departure, he made a last attempt on the 
mind of Eadbald. His representations were successful. The king dismissed 
his step-mother, and recalled the fugitive prelates The sincerity of his con- 
version was proved by his subsequent conduct, and Christianity, supported 
1^, his influence, assumed an ascendancy which it ever afterwards preserved. 


IL®DWALD AND jETHELITRITH 

' The East-Anglian throne was now filled by Rsedwald, one of the IJffingac. 
He had formerly paid a visit to iEthelberht, and at his persuasion had pro- 
fessed himself a Christian. But on his return home the new convert found 
himself assailed by the importunities of his wife, and the opposition of his 
people. His resolution was at last subdued, but to silence his conscience, 
ne endeavoured to unite the two worships, and in the same temple, by the 
side of the statue of Woden, dedicated an altar to the god of the Christians. 
We cannot appreciate his subsequent conduct without reverting to the 
history of Northumbria .Ethelfrith, the grandson of Ida, was a restless and 
sanguinary prince, who for several years had directed all his efforts against 
the neighbouring Britons. In many districts they had been entirely exter- 
minated by his arms; in others they were happy to purchase his forbearance 
by the pa 3 Tnent of an annual tribute. Aidan, king of the Scots, jealous of so 
formidable a neighbour, assembled all his forces, and marched as far as the 
stone of Degsa, a spot long celebrated in the traditions of the country. Though 
Theodbald, the brother of .Ethelfrith, Vas slam with his followers, victory 
declared for the Northumbrians. The greater part of the Scots were immo- 
lated to their vengeance; and the narrow escape of Aidan with a handful of 
attendants proved an instructive lesson to him and his successors. For 
more than a century no king of the Scots dared to meet the Northumbrians 
inbattle 

At the death of Elle, the founder of the kingdom of Deira, iEthelfrith, 
who had married his daughter, took jpossession of his dominions. .Elle had 
left a male child of the name of Eadwine (Edwin), who was conveyed beyond 
the reach of the tyrant, and intrusted to the protection of Cadvan, the king 
of North Wales. The hospitality of the British prmce drew on him the 
vengeance of the Northumbrian; and the two armies met in the vicinity of 
Chester (613 a.d.). On the summit of a neighbouring hill iEthelfrith espied 
an unarmed crowd, the monks of Bangor, who, like Moses in the wilderness, 
had hoped by their prayers to determine the fate of the battle “ If they 
pray,” exclaimed the pagan, “they fight agamst us;” and ordered a detach- 
ment of his army to put them to the sword. Victory was, as usual, true to 
his standard. ^ Chester w^ taken and Bangor demolished. The number of 
the monks slain on the hill is generally said to have been twelve hundred; 
but Bede observes that others besides the monks had assembled to pray. He 
supposes that the victory of iEthelfrith fulfilled the predictions of Augustine,^ 
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The real significance of iEthelfrith’s victory at Chester does not lie, how- 
ever, in the number of the slain, but in the fact that it gave the Saxons a 
foothold on the western sea and thereby again divided the Welsh nation. 
The western coast from the Channel to the Clyde had been until diortly before 
this time entirely under Welsh control. If they could have presented a con- 
tinuous line of defence to the Saxons the conquest of their country might 
have been at least retarded for some years. But they laboured under the 
disadvantage of having to defend a region which by its physical features was 
naturally divided by the Severn, the Dee and the Solway, into four distinct 
parts. By the battle of Deorham (577 a.d.) tihe West Saxons had reached the 
mouth of the Severn and thus split ojff the West Welsh from their kindred in 
Cornwall. In like maimer the battle of Chester separated the Strathclyde 
and Cumbrian Welsh from tibe main body of their nation to the southward. 
“No general resistance of the Welsh people was henceforth possible,” writes 
Green, “and the warfare of Bntons against Englishmen died down into a 
warfare of separate English kingdoms against separate British kingdoms.”® 

The son of iElle, who was inc^antly harassed by the jealousy of iEthel- 
frith, wandered from the hospitable mansion of Cadvan through the different 
principalities of the Britons and Saxons. At last he found an asylum in the 
court of Raedwald. The fidelity of that prince was immediately tempted by 
the threats and promises of iEthelfrith; and after a long stru^le he preferred 
the friendship of a powerful monarch to the danger of protecting a solitary 
exile. On the very eveniug while the council deliberated on his fate, Eadwine 
was sittmg alone in the dark at the gate of the palace, when a friendly voice 
whispered in his ear that it was time to flee, for the king had given his assent 
to the demands of his enemy. “ I have known too much misery,” replied the 
prince, “ to be anxious for life. If I must die, no death can be more acceptable 
than that which is inflicted by royal treachery.” He remained in the same 
place musing on his melancholy situation, when his friend, stealing to him a 
second time, informed him that he was sme. The solicitations of the queen 
had overcome the perfidious resolve of her husband. 

The moment Raedwald determined to reject the proposals of .ffithelfrith, 
he saw the necessity of anticipating his resentment. The Northumbrian with 
a small body of followers was hastening to surprise his enemy, when he w^ 
met by the whole of the East-Anglian forces on the right bank of the Idle, in 
Nottinghamshire. They were skilfully (so we are told) arrayed in three 
bodies; and their helmets, spears, and banners gave them a martial and for- 
midable appearance. iEthelfrith, though disconcerted, scorned to retire; 
and rushing on the first division, destroyed it with its leader^ Roegenhere or 
Rainer, the son of Rsedwald. But the Northumbrians were quickly trampled 
under foot by the multitude of the East Anglians; and the king, haying opened 
with his sword a way into the midst of his enemies, fell on the bodies of those 
whom he had slain. The conquerors hastened to improve their advantage. 
By the men of Deira Eadwine was received with acclamations of joy; the 
children of .iEthelfrith fled into the north of the island; and the Bemicians 
submitted cheerfully to the good fortune of the son of .®lle. Rsedwald, 
having placed his friend on the united throne of the two kingdoms, returned 
in triumph to his dominions. 

The martial genius of iEthelfrith had raised Northumbria to an equality 
with the most powerful of the Anglo-Saxon states: under the government of 
Eadwine it assumed a marked superiority. The steps by which this pre- 
eminence [was achieved] are not recorded: but the history of his conversion 
to (Christianity has been preserved by the pen of the venerable Bede, 
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THE SUPEEMACT OF NOETHUMBEIA 

la the ninth year of his reign Eadwine had married iEthelberga, the 
(JaA;^hter of iEthelberht, the deceased king of Kent. Eadbald had ^previously 
stipulated that his sister should enjoy the free exemise of her religion. The 
queen was accompanied by Paulinus, a Roman missionary, who had lately 
received the episcopal consecration. The king faithfully observed his word : 
but, though he made no objection to the practice of Christianity by ^thel- 
beiga, he showed no inclination to embrace it himself. It was in vain that 
Paulinus preached; that the queen entreated; that Pope Boniface V sent 
letters and presents. Eadwine appeared immovably attached to the wor- 
diip of his fathers. 

The kingdom of Wessex was at this time governed by two princes, Cwi- 
dielm and Cynegils, the successors of Ceolwulf. They bore with mpatien^ 
the superiority assumed by Eadwine; and, unable to contend with him in 
the field, attempted to remove him by assassination. Eomer, in quality of 
an envoy from Cwichelm, demanded an audience of Eadwine. He had con- 
cealed under his clothes a two-edged dagger, which had been previously 
dipped in poison; and while the king earnestly listened to his discourse, the 
assassin aimed a desperate stroke at his heart. His design did not escape the 
eye of the faithful Lilia, a thane, who threw himself between Eadwine and 
the dagger, and fell dead at the feet of his master. So great was the force 
of the stroke, that the king was wounded through the body of his attendant. 
Every sword was instantly drawn: but Eomer defended himself with such 
desperate courage, that he killed Frodheri, another thane, before he was 
overpowered. 

The preceding night iSthelberga had been delivered of a daughter, and 
Eadwme publicly returned thanks to the gods for his own preservation and 
the health of his consort. Paulinus did not omit the opportunity of ascribing 
both events to the protection of Christ, whose resurrection from the grave 
had been that very day celebrated by the queen. His discourse made im- 
pression on the mind of the king, who permitted him to baptise his daughter, 
and promised to become a Christian, if he returned victorious from his medi- 
tated expedition against the perfidious king of Wessex. 

At the head of a powerful army, Eadwine marched against his enemies. 
The two brothers were defeated; five of the West-Saxon chieftains fell in 
the battle; and the country was pillaged by the victors. Havmg satisfied 
his resentment, the king returned to Northumbria, and was reminded of 
his promise by Paulinus. From that moment he abstained from the wor- 
ship of his gods, though he still hesitated to embrace Christiaility. He con- 
sulted alternately his priests and the missionary, and revolved in solitude 
their opposite arguments. He called an assembly of his witan or counsellors, 
and required each to state his sentiments on the subject. The first who 
ventured to speak was Coifi, the high priest, who, instead of opposing, advised 
the adoption of the foreign worship. His motive was singular. No one, 
he said, had served the gods more assiduous!^ than himself, and yet few 
had been less fortunate. He was weary of deities who were so indifferent 
or so ungrateful, and would willingly try his fortune under the new religion. 
To this profound theologian succeeded a thane, whose discourse exhibits a 
striking picture of national manners. “Often,” said he, “0 king, in the 
d^th of winter, while you are feasting with your thanes, and the fire is blazing 
on ihe hearth in the midst of the hall, you have seen a bird, pelted by the 
storm, enter at one door, and escape at the other. During its passage it 
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was visible, but whence it came, or whither it went, you knew not. Such to 
me appears the life of man. _ He walks the earth for a few years, but what 
precedes his birth, or what is to follow after his death, we cannot tell. Un- 
doubtedly, if the new religion can unfold these important secrets, it must be 
worthy our attention.” _ At the common request Paulmus was introduced, 
and explained the principal doctrines of Christianity. Coifi declared him- 
self a convert, and to prove his sincerity, offered to set fire to the neighbouring 
temple of Godmundingham. With the permission of Eadw’ine, he called for 
a horse and arms, both of which were forbidden to the priests of the Angles. 
As he rode along, he was followed by crowds, who attributed his conduct 
to temporary insanity. To their astonishment, bidding defiance to the 
gods of his fathers, he struck his spear into the wall of the temple. They 
had expected that the fires of heaven would have avenged the sacrilege. The 
impunity of the apostate dissipated their alarms, and urged by his example 
and exhortations^ they united in kindling the flames, w'hich with the fane 
consumed the deities that had been so long the objects of their terror and 
veneration. 

When Gregory the Great arranged the future economy of the Anglo- 
Saxon church, he directed^ that the northern metropolitan should fix his 
residence at York. Eadwine accordingly bestowed on Paulinus a house 
and possessions in that city, and was baptised in a church hastily erected 
for the ceremony. Pope Honorius was immediately informed of the event, 
and at his request granted the use of the pallium to the archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, with the permission, that when one of these prelates died, the 
survivor should consecrate his successor, without waiting to consult the 
Roman pontiff. At the death of Rasdwald the thanes of East Anglia offered 
him the regal dignity, but he d dined it in favour of Eorpwald, the son of 
Rsedwald, who was slain after a short reign of three years 

The empire of Eadwine was more extensive than that of any preceding 
ruler in Britain. The islands of Anglesea and Man were subject to his au- 
thority, all the princes of the Britons paid him tribute. Among the Saxon 
kings, Eadbald of Kent retained a nominal independence, owing, not to his 
own power, but to the influence of his sister iEthelbeiga As a token of his 
authority, the Northumbrian assumed a distinction unknown to the Saxons, 
and the “ tufa,” a military ensign of Roman origin, was always borne before 
him when he appeared in public. Anxious to enforce the observance of the 
laws, he severely punished every act of theft or rapacity, and the advantages 
resulting from his inflexible administration of justice were long preserved 
in the recollection of posterity by a proverb, the truth of which is attested 
by Bede ■ “ That in the days of Eadwine a woman with a babe at her breast 
might have travelled over the island without suffering an insult ” On the 
highways, at convenient intervals, he placed cisterns of stone to collect 
water from the nearest fountains, and attached to them cups of brass, for 
the refreshment of passengers; an improvement which in the seventh century 
excited applause and gratitude. 

The Power of Penda 

After the death of Cearl of Mercia (627 ad), Penda, the son of his prede- 
cessor, possessed the power, without the title, of king.^ He was then advanced 

' By the Saxon Chronicle, and most other writers, he is said to have begun his reign m 
626 A D , and to have reigned thirty years . but Bede expressly says that he reigned but 
twenty-two, which places the first year of his reign at the penod of the batUe of'^iatfieid. 

H w — ^voL xvni B ^ 
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ia age, a brave and experienced warrior, and of insatiable ambition. F or some 
years he bore with impatience the superiority of the Northumbrian - at last he 
lotod'in Oadwallon, kmg of Gw 3 medd or North Wales, an associate of equal 
daring and of similar views. They imited their armies, unfurled the standard 
, of rebellion, and marched mto Yorkshire. The battle was fought in Hatfield 
(Heathfelth) chase, between the Don and the Torre (633 a d ) The North- 
umbrian army was routed; and Eadwine perished with a great part of his fol- 
lowers. Of his sons by his first wife, Quffinbui'h, the daughter of Cearl, Osfrith 
was slain with his father, Eadfnth implored the protection of his relation 
Penda, and was afterwards murdered by him in violation of his oath. iEthel- 
' Wga, with her children, and Paulinus, escaped by sea to the court of her 
brother in Kent. Having spread devastation fr6m one end of the country 
to' the other, the confederates separated. Cadwallon remamed to accomplish 
his boast of utterly exterminating the Northumbrians; Penda marched 
■with his Mercians into the territory of the East Angles. Sigebert, their 
king, had lately retired into a monastery, and had resigned the honours 
and cares of royalty to his cousin Egeric : but the East Angles were alarmed 
at the approaching danger, and clamorously demanded the aged monarch, 
who had so often led them to victory. With reluctance he left the 
tranquillity of his cell, to mix in the tumult of the combat. But arms 
were refused by the royal monk as repugnant to his profession, and he 
directed with a wand the operations of the army. The fortune of the 
Mercians prevailed ; and both Sigebert and Egeric fell. 

The unfortunate death of Eadwine dissolved for a short period the union 
of the Northumbrian kingdoms. Among the Deiri the family of .®lle retained 
the ascendancy ; and the sceptre was placed in the hands, not indeed of the 
children of Eadwine, but of their cousin Osric, a pnnee mature in age and 
experienced in battle. In Bemicia the memory of Ida was still cherished 
with gratitude, and Eanfrith, the eldest of the sons of .^thelfrith, retui nmg 
from his retreat in the mountains of Caledonia, ascended the throne of his 
ancestors. Each of these princes had formerly received baptism, and each 
with equal facility relapsed into the errors of paganism. If their ambition 
w^ satisfied with the possession of royalty, they quickly paid the price of it 
mth their blood Cadyyallon still continued his ravages. He was in the 
city of York, when Osric, hastening to surprise him, was attacked unex- 
^ctedly himself, and perished on the spot Eanfrith, terrified by the fate of 
Osric and the fame of Cadwallon, visited the Briton with only twelve attend- 
ants, solicited for peace, and was perfidiously put to death. The North- 
umbrians expunged the names of these apostate princes from the catalogue 
of their kings; and the time in which they reigned was distinguished in their 
annals by this expressive term — “ the unhappy year.” 

Oswald 

By the deaths of Osric and Eanfrith the duty of revenging his family and 
country devolved on Oswald, the ;^ounger of the sons of .®thelfrith (635 ad.). 
Impelled by despair, he sought, with a small but resolute band, the army of 
the Britons, and at the dawn of day discovered them negligently encamped 
in the neighbourhood of Hexham. Oswald had not imitated the apostasy 
of his brother. By his orders a cross of wood was hastily formed, and fixed 
in the ground. At his command they knelt down to pray • from prayer they 
rose to battle; and victorj^ was the reward of their piety and valour. Cad* 
yraJlon wasislain; and his invmcible army was annihilat ed. &• 
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The victory of Oswald at “Heaven’s Field,” as later chroniclers named 
the battle, was memorable as marking the culmination of the last effective 
rally the Britons ever made against the Saxon kingdoms. With the fall of 
Cadwallon, the last great hero of the Bntish to oppose the English advance, 
the strength of the Welsh seemed to be exhausted Theneeforth their warfare 
was one of dogged, futile defence To the English, also, the victory was 
fraught with great results. Oswald, with the blood of the rulers of Bernicia 
and Deira flowing through his veins, united the two Northumbrian kingdoms 
under his strong rule, and restored the realm of Eadwine to its former great- 
ness. His earliest concern was to restore also the religion of Eadwine He 
sent therefore an invitation to the Irish monks, among whom his younger days 
had been spent, to send missionaries into Northumbna The first to respond, 
after a biief and unsuccessful mission returned to his brethren with the com- 
plaint that the Saxons were obstinate and barbarous “Was it their stub- 
bornness or your harshness?” asked Aidan, one of the monks who listened 
to him — “ did you not forget God’s command to give them the milk first, and 
the meat afterwards?” l^dan himself was thereupon selected by his com- 
panions to carry out the mission, which he did with great success With 
Northumbria united and Christianity re-established, Oswald set out to extend 
his temporal power. He seems in the ensuing years to have established a 
certain degree of supremacy over the Strathclyde W’’elsh and to have received 
from the Piets and Scots on the other side of the Forth an acknowledgment 
of his “overlordship.” W’’essex, Kent, or Mercia can scarcely have acknowl- 
edged any real supremacy, but even the fierce Penda himself was apparently 
cowed into a temporary cessation of hostilities.“ 


Penda Slays Osivald 

But the fate of Eadwine awaited Oswald, and the same prince was destined 
to be the minister of his death. In the eighth year of his reign, and the thirty- 
eighth of his age, the king of Northumbria fought with Penda and his Mercians 
in the field of Maser (642 a.d.). The pagans were victorious. Oswald, sur- 
rounded by enemies, was slam. The ferocity of Penda did not spare the dead 
body of his adversary, but severed the head and arms from the trunk, and 
fixed them on high poles driven into the ground The body of Oswald was 
buried at Bardncy, and his standard of purple and gold was suspended over 
the grave. The head and arms were taken down the year after his death by 
his brother Oswm, his successor, and deposited, the head in the monastery of 
Lindisfarne (Holy Island), the arms in the royal city of Bamborough. 

Bamborough was the first place that ventured to stop the destructive 
progress of the Mercians after the battle of Maserfeld. Situated on a rock, 
and protected on one side by a steep ascent, on the other by the waters of the 
ocean, it bade defiance to their exertions. But the genius of Penda was fertile 
in expedients, and that which he adopted displays the ferocity of his dispo- 
sition. By his order the neighbouring villages were demolished, every com- 
bustible material was collected from the ruins and reared up against the walls, 
and as soon as the wind blew fiercely towards the city, fire was set to the pile. 
Already were the smoke and flames wafted over the heads of the trembling 
inhabitants, when the wind suddenly changed, and the fire spent its fuiy in 
the opposite direction. Chagrined and confounded, Penda raised the si^e, 
and led back his army. 
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OSWIN AND PENDA 

The retreat of Penda afforded leisure to the Northumbrian thanes to elect 
a successor to Oswald. The object of their choice was his brother Oswin 
(Oswy), who inherited the abilities of his predecessor, and who, to strengthen 
his throne, married Eanfled, the daughter of Eadwine. But the power of 
the nation was now broken, and his long reign of twenty-eight years, though 
it was occasionally distinguished by brilliant successes, was harassed at inter- 
vals by the inroads of the Mercians, the hostility of his nephew .^thelwald, 
and the ambition of his own son Alchfrith. 

In the second year of his reign he was alarmed by the claims of a danger- 
ous competitor of the house of J)lle, Oswine, the son of Osric, and prudence or 
nece^ity induced him to consent to a compromise, by which he allotted Deira 
to his rival, but reserved to himself Bemieia and the northern conquests The 
character of Oswine has been drawn in the most pleasing colours by the pened 
of the venerable Bede. He was affable, just, religious, and generous. His 
virtues were idolised by his subjects, and his court was crowded with foreign 
Saxons, who solicited employment in his service. Six years_ the two princes 
lived in apparent amity with each other, but in the seyonth their secret jealousy 
broke into open hostilities. Oswine, seeing no probability of success, disbanded 
his army, and concealed himself, with one attendant, at Gilling, the house of 
the ealdorman Hundwald (651 a.d ). The perfidious thane betrayed him to 
his enemy, and nothing but his death could satisfy the policy of Oswin. 
The bishop Aidan, who loved and revered him for his virtues, bitterly lamented 
his fate, and in twelve days followed hun to the grave. The Northumbrian, 
however, did not reap the fruit of his cruelty. jEthelwald, the son of Oswald, 
was placed on the throne of the Deiri, probably by the superior influence of 
Penda. 

That restless monarch had lately expelled Cenwahl from the throne of 
Wessex, because that prince had repudiated his daughter Sexburga. He now 
directed his arms against Northumbria,' penetrated again as far as Barn- 
borough, and set fire to every habitation in the line of his march. Oswin, 
warned by the fate of his immediate predecessors, Eadwine and Oswald, made 
every effort to mitigate the resentment of so formidable an enemy. He sent 
him the most valuable presents, his second son Egfrith was delivered as a 
hostage to the care of Cynwise, the queen of Penda, and Alchfrith, his eldest 
son, married Cyneburge, the daughter of the Mercian. This connection 
between the two families brought Peada, the son of Penda, to the Northum- 
brian court on a visit to his sister. There he saw and admired Alchfleda, the 
daughter of’ Oswin, but the difference of religion would have opposed an in- 
operable obstacle to their union, had not Alchfrith prevailed on his friend to 
listen to the teachers, and embrace the doctrines of Christianity When his 
sincerity was questioned, he replied with warmth, that no consideration, not 
even the refusal of Alchfleda, should provoke him to return to the worship of 
Woden; and at his departure he took with him four priests to instruct his 
subjects, the southern Mercians, or Middle Angles, whom he governed with the 
title of king during the life of his father. It was to be feared that the con- 
version of Peada would irritate the fanaticism of Penda, but the old king, 
though he persevered in his attachment to the religion of his ancestors, ex- 
pressed his admiration of the morality of the gospel, and permitted it to be 
taught to his subjects. To the converts, however, he shrewdly observed that 
as they had preferred the new worship, it was but just that they should practise 
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its precepts, and that every individual would incur his displeasure who should 
mute the manners of the paganism which he had abjured with the profession 
of the Christianity which he had embraced. 

But Penda had again summoned his Mercians to arms. The first victim 
of his resentment was A n na, king of the East Angles, who for three years had 
afforded an asylum to Cenwahl, king of Wessex. He fell in battle (654 a.d.), 
and was succeeded by his brother .Slthelhere, who artfully directed the hostility 
of the conqueror agamst the Northumbrians. It was in vam that Oswin 
endeavoured to avert the danger by the offer of submission and tnbute. 
The Mercian declared that it was his object to extermin te the whole nation • 
the presents which had been sent were distributed among his auxiliaries; 
and thirty vassal chieftains, Saxons and Britons, swelled with their followers 
the numbers of his army. Despair at last nerved the courage of Oswin. 
With his son Alchfrith and a small but resolute force, he advanced to meet 
the multitude of the invaders (655 a.d.). The night before the eventful 
contest, he fervently implored the assistance of heaven, and vowed, if he 
returned victorious, to devote his infant daughter .^Ifleda to the monastic 
profession. In the morning jEthelwald, ashamed, perhaps, of fightmg against 
his countrymen, separated from the Mercians, and remained at a distance, 
a quiet spectator of the combat. The valour or despair of the Northumbrians 
prevailed. Of the thirty vassal chieftains who served under the banner of 
the Mercian, only ^Ethelwald, and the British king of Gw 3 medd, escaped. 
Penda did not survive the destruction of his army. This hoary veteran, 
who had reached his eightieth year, and had stained his sword with the 
blood of three kmgs of the East Angles, and of two of the Northumbrians, 
had been borne from the field by the crowd of the fugitives, but was overtaken 
by the pursuers, and put to death. The battle was fought at Win-wsedfield 
near Leeds: and the Aire, which had overflowed its banks, swept away more 
of the Mercians in their flight than had fallen by the sword of the enemy.^ 

The fall of Penda and the annihilation of his army opened an unexpected 
prospect to the ambition of Oswin. With rapidity he overran East Anglia 
and Mercia, subdued the astonished inhabitants, and made them feel the 
miseries which they had so often inflicted. Mercia he divided into two 
portions. The provinces on the north of the Trent he annexed to his own 
dominions: those on the south, out of compassion for his daughter, he per- 
mitted to remain under the government of her husband Peada. But that 
unfortunate prince did not long enjoy the donation. At the next festival 
of Easter he perished, by the treachery, it is said, of his wife ; and his territory 
was immediately occupied by the Northumbrians. 

^This battle, says Freeman/ “marks an important turning-point in the history of our 
island. The strife between the creeds of Christ and Woden was there finally decided ” 

Of Penda, Bright, ^ m his Barl^ Church History^ says “This was Penda, ‘ the strenuous, 
king of the Mercians, 'the first ruler of the united Midland kingdom,* whose name was long a 
terror to the inmates of cell and minster in every Christianised district. ^ There is a sort of 
weird grandeur m the career of one who in his time slew five kmgs, and might seem as irresist- 
ible as destiny ** Through all his life Penda struggled agamst the Christian kingdoms, and 
remained a consistent heathen to the last The simplicity and sincerity of his nature elevated 
his achievements to the epic level of the struggle of Satan in Paradise Lost He must have 
despised Christianity as teaching a doctrine of weakness and non-resistance , but he despised 
the Christians more for preaching peace, even while they were waging wars Those who 
practised Christianity sincerely he spared Here the veracity of Bede^ has agam preserved 
to us a most interesting portrait “Nor did King Penda obstruct the preaching of the word 
among his people, the Mercians, if any were willing to hear it, but, on the contrary, he hated 
and despised those whom he perceived not to perform the works of faith, when they had once 
received the faith, saying, “They are contemptible and wretched who do not obey their God m 
whom they believe.** o 
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* 4} Q&wiii was now king in the fullest sense of the word. The union of Mercia 
Wi)feh Northumbria had placed under his control a greater extent of territory 
than had belonged to any of his predecessors, the princes of the Biitons and 
Saxons unanimously submitted to his authority; and the greater pait of the 
Ihcts and Scots were careful to aveit his enmity by the payment of annual 
tribute. Yet long before his death his power suffered a considerable diminu- 
tion. Three Mercian ealdormen, Immin, Eafha, and Eadbert, took up arms 
to recover the independence of their country, expelled the Northumbrian 
magistrate, and conferred the sceptre on a prince whom they had anxiously 
concealed from Oswin — ^Wulfhere, the youngest son of Penda. In defiance 
of the Northumbrian he retained his authority, and united under his gov- 
ernment the Mercians, the Middle Angles, and the Lindiswaras, or natives of 
the county of Lincoln (659 a.d ). To add to the mortification of Oswin, his 
eldest son, Alchfrith, required a portion of the Northumbrian territory with the 
title of king A hint in Bede would lead us to suppose that he even drew the 
sword a gainst his father. As iEthelwald had perished, the ambition of Alchfrith 
was gratified, and a kingdom was assigned him in the country of the Deiri £> 

_ It was during the reign of Oswin that the church began to assume some- 
thing of the influence in England that was to make it at a later time one of 
the most powerful agents in welding together the warring kingdoms into a 
single nation At this time, however, differences within the church itself 
made such a mission an impossibility. The greater part of England had 
been converted by _ the Celtic missionaries The teachings of these men 
were orthodox, but in some matters of discipline they differed radically from 
the church at Canterbury and the churches on the Continent. Of these the 
most important were the form and shape of the tonsure, and the time of the 
celebration of Easter. In 664 a.d. Oswin called the clergy ‘to meet at Whitby 
to discuss their differences. Oswin listened to the arguments advanced by 
both factions, and finally gave his decision in favour of the Roman party, 
who declared their authority was derived from St. Peter, for, as the king 
explained, St. Peter was the keeper of the keys of heaven, and he wanted 
to be sure of being a^itted when he knocked at the gate. Thenceforth, 
in all matters of discipline and ritual, the English Church was, outwardly 
at least, regulated in conformity with that at Rome. Four years later Theodore 
of Tarsus, who had been consecrated archbishop of Canterbury at Rome, 
completely reorganised the church and introduced the penitential system. 

Even before the death of Oswin, which occurred in 670 a.d., the power of 
Northumbria, as we have seen, had begun to decline. The neighbouring 
kingdom of Mercia, after haying maintained a position of power under the 
great Penda, had, after a brief set-back following his death, again begun to 
assume strength imder the able rule of his son Wulfhere. Wessex, during 
the years in which first Northurnbna and then Mercia held positions of 
superiority among the Saxon nations, had struggled with varying success 
against both Britons and_ Saxons. For a hundred years internal dissensions 
and quarrels in the reigning f^ily had rendered impossible anything more 
than the rather precarious maintenance of the kingdom’s independent exist- 
ence. But the state of the West Saxons possessed and preserved what neither 
Northumbria nor Mercia ever had — ^a national unity. And at the proper time 
the assertion of this spirit was to make Wessex the most potent factor in 
the welding of all England into a single nation It is with the progress and 
development of these three kingdoms that the fortunes of the English people 
are henceforth chiefly linked— the history of Essex, Kent, East Angl ia., 
and Sussex is important only as its relation to them is of importance.® 
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THE DECLINE OF NORTHUMBRIA 

From OswLn, the Northumbrian sceptre was transferred to the hands of 
Egfrith, the elder of his surviving sons. The Piets, despising the youth of 
&e new monarch, assembled imder their prince, Bemherth, and asserted their 
independence. But Egfrith, with a vigour which surprised and dismayed 
them, put himself at the head of a body of horse, entered their terntoiy, 
defeated them in a bloody battle, and compelled them to submit again to the 
superior power of the Northumbrians. With equal expedition he anticipated 
and defeated the designs of Wulfhere, king of Mercia, who numbered among 
his vassals most of the southern chieftains. The victory broke for a while 
the power of the Mercians. Wulfhere died soon after, and his kingdom 
was at first seized by the Northumbrian, but restored to iEthelred, who had 
married Osthryda, the sister of Egfrith. 

Religious prejudice has conferred an adventitious interest on the reign 
of Egfrith, and his quarrel with Wilfrid, the celebrated bishop of York, occupies 
a distinguished but disproportionate space in our modem histories. Wilfrid 
was a noble Northumbrian, who had been selected as the instructor and con- 
fident of Alchfnth, the son of Oswin. When Tuda died, Wdfrid was chosen 
to succeed him in the bishopric of York. Egfrith’s first wife was ^Ethelthiyda, 
the daughter of Anna, king of the East Ingles, and widow of Tondberct, 
ealdorman of the Girvii. At an early period in life she had bound herself 
by a vow of virginity, which was respected by the l^iety or indifference of her 
husband At his death she was demanded by Oswin for his son Egfrith, a 
youth of only fourteen years: and in spite of her remonstrances was con- 
ducted by her relations to the court of Northumbria. She persisted in her 
former resolution; and Egfrith, when he ascended the throne, referred the 
matter to the decision of Wilfrid, havmg previously offered him a valuable 
present if he could prevail on iEthelthryda to renounce her early vow. The 
prelate, however, disappointed his hopes : the princess took the veil at Cold- 
ingham; and the friendship between Wilfrid and Egfrith was comiderably 
impaired. The king now married Irmenburh, a princess, the violence of 
whose character excited the discontent of the people and the remonstrances 
of the bishop. The freedom of his admonitions mortified her pride, and she 
found in her husband the willing mmister of her vengeance. 

In the exercise of his authority Archbishop Theodore was always severe, 
occasionally despotic. At the solicitation of Egfrith and Iimenburh, he 
came to Northumbria, divided the ample diocese of York into thiee portions, 
and consecrated three new prelates. Wilfrid appealed to Pope A^atho, who 
decided that Wilfrid should be restored to his former bishopric- [The hos- 
tility of Egfrith and his wife, however, continued Wilfrid was thrown into 
prison on his return and eventually was driven into Sussex, where he devoted 
himself to missionary laboms.] 

Though the royal families of Northumbria and Mercia were allied by 
marriage, their union had been broken by the ambition of Egfrith The 
hostile armies met on the Trent (679 a.d.) ; their valour was w^asted in a 
dubious conflict; and peace was restored by the paternal exhortations of 
Theodore. Jillfmne, the brother of Egfrith, had fallen in the battle ; and, as 
the honour of the king compelled him to demand compensation, he was per- 
suaded to accept the legal were instead of prolonging hostilities for the un- 
certain purpose of vengeance. Afterwards he despatched Berht, a warlike 
and sanguinary chieftain, to ravage the coast of Ireland. In the following 
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year (685 a.d.), Egfrith, against the advice of his council; led an army into 
the territory of the Piets. Brude, the Pictish king, prudently retired before 
a superior enemy, till his pursuers had entangled themselves in the defiles of 
the mountains. At Dun Nechtam [Dimnichen] was fought a battle which 
proved most fatal to the Northumbrians: few escaped from the slaughter; 
Egfrith himself was found on the field by the conquerors, and honourably 
interred in the royal cemetery in the Isle of Hii. The Piets and Scots, and 
some tribes of the Britons, took advantage of this opportunity to recover 
their independence; Trumwin, whom Egfrith had appointed bishop at Aber- 
com, fled with his clergy into the south ; and of the Saxon settlers, all who 
had not the good fortune to make a precipitate escape were put to the sword 
or consigned to perpetual slavery. 

Egfrith had left no issue by Irmenburh; and the Northumbrian thanes 
offered the crown to Aldfrith, the reputed but illegitimate son of Oswin 
During the last reign he had retired to the western isles, and had devoted the' 
time of his exile to study under the instruction of the Scottish monks. His 
proficiency obtained for him from his contemporaries the title of the learned 
king- Though his pacific disposition and diminished power did not permit 
him to assume the superiority which had been possessed by several of his 
predecessors, he reigned respected by his neighbours, beloved by his subjects, 
and praised by the learned whom he patronised. If he conducted in person 
any military expedition, it has escaped the notice of historians • but the cele- 
brated Berht, by his order or with his permission, attempted to obliterate 
■ the disgrace which the late defeat had brought on the Northumbrian arms ; 
and, like the unfortunate Egfrith, lost in the attempt both his life and his 
army& 

With the death of Aldfrith the history of Northumbria ceases to hold 
much of interest to those who would seek in its annals anything that con- 
tributed to the progress of England towards a united nationality. The centui y 
that follows is one long succession of murders, treasons, and revolts. Of the 
fourteen kings who ascended the throne, only one died in the peaceable pos- 
session of royal power. Seven were slain, and six driven from the throne 
by rivals or rebellious subjects. Only in the reign of Eadbert (737-758 a d.) 
do we find a temporary revival of the kingdom’s glory and powep By the 
middle of the ninth century treason and anarchy had so eaten into the 
structure of the northern kingdom that its national pride and spirit had 
been broken, its central government had become little more than a shadow, 
and it fell an easy victim to the fierce onslaught of the Northmen. Its 
weakness enabled the invaders to secure a strong foothold on the island, and 
proved indeed one of the greatest contributing factors to their success. “ 


THE STJPEEMACT OP MERCIA 

We have noticed the accession of Wulfhere to the throne of Mercia, and 
his frequent and not inglorious struggles against the power of the Northum- 
brians With equal spmt, and eventually with greater success, he opposed 
his southern rivals, the kings of Wessex. In the first conflict the chance of 
war made Wulfhere the prisoner of Cenwahl, but with the recovery of his 
liberty he obliterated the disgrace of his defeat. At the battle of Pontisbury 
(661 ad) the forces of Wessex were dispersed, and the victors ravaged the 
country of their enemies, and the Wihtwaras, the inhabitants of the 
Me of Wight, submitted to the dominion of Wulfhere. That prince was 
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now the most powerful of the kings on the south of the Humber. And 
he employed his authority in promoting the diffusion of Christianity among 
his dependents. Idolatry disappeared in Mercia; the natives of Essex, 
who, during the pestilence, had returned to the worship of Woden, were 
reclaimed by the preaching of the bishop Jarumnan, and Edilwalch, king 
of Sussex, at the persuasion of Wulfhere, professed himself a Christian. 
On the day of his baptism, he received from his royal god-father the sover- 
eignty of the Isle of Wight, and of a district comprehending almost the 
eastern moiety of Hampshire. 

The power of Wulfhere declined as rapidly as it had risen. Towards the 
end of his reign ho was defeated by the Northumbrians, and lost the province 
of the Lindiswaras. The men of Wes- 


sex, who had borne his superiority with 
impatience, were encouraged by the 
victory of the Northumbrians to try 
again the fortune of war. Though the 
battle was not decisive, it contributed 
to break the power of Wulfhere, at 
whose death Egfrith, the Northum- 
brian monarch, overran and subjected 
the kingdom (675 ad). 

iEthelred was the brother of 
Wulfhere, and had married Osthryda, 
the sister of Egfrith To this alliance 
he was perhaps indebted for the crown 
of Mercia.- He led an army against 
Lothaire, king of Kent (676 a.d.), 
burnt the villages and churches, car- 
ried off the inhabitants, and destroyed 
the city of Rochester. He next de- 
manded the province of the Lindis- 
waras from Egfrith; a war ensued; 
jElfwine, the brother of the Northum- 
brian, was slain, and .^thelred, though 
he paid the were for the death of 
.^Ifwine, recovered the possession of 
the disputed terntory. For many 
years he reigned with honour, but the AItheleed 

murder of his queen, Osthryda, by the (From an ou pnnt) 

Suthenhymbre, the people between 

the Trent and the Humber, deeply affected his mind. He gave the gov-_ 
ernment of the discontented district to his nephew Coenred, the s(3u of 
Wulftere, and at last abdicated the throne in his favour He had children 
of his own, but they were of an immature age, and the nation preferr^ 
a successor of approved judgment and in the vigour of manhood. 
iEthelred then took the monastic vows in the monastery of Bardeney, was 
raised to the office of abbot, and died at an advanced age in 716 A.D. 

Coenred was a prince whose piety and love of peace are loudly ap- 
plauded by our ancient chroniclers, but whose short reign of five ye^ 
affords only a barren theme to the historian.. As soon as Ceolred, the 
son of the preceding monarch, was of an age to wield the sceptre, 
Coenred resighed the crown (709 A.D.), and travelling to Rome, received 
the monastic habit from the hands of Pope Constantine. 
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. ,* The reto of Ceolred was almost as tranquil as that of his predecessor. 
Oijce only had he recourse to the fortune of arms, against Ine, king of Wessex. 
The battle was fought at Wodnesbeorh, and the victory was claimed by each 
ijation. But Ceolred degenerated from the piety of his fathers, and by the 
licentiousness of his morals alienated the minds of the Mercians. In the eighth 
year of his reign, as he sat at table with his thanes, he suddenly lost his reason, 
and shortly after expired in the most excruciating torment. 

Contemporary with Ceolred was iEthelbald, a descendant of Alwin, the 
brother of renda. He was in the vigour of youth, graceful in his peraon, ambi- 
tious of power, and immoderate in his pleasures. To avoid the jealousy of 
Ceolred, by whom he was considered a rival, iEthelbald had concealed him- 
self among the marshes of Croyland, where he was hospitably entertained 
by Guthlae, a celebrated hermit. As soon as he had learned the death of his 
persecutor, he issued from his retreat, assumed the sceptre without opposition, 
and afterwards, to testify his gratitude for his former benefactor, raised a 
magnificent church and monastery over the tomb of Guthlae. The character 
of ^thelbald was a compound of vice and virtue He was liberal to the 
poor and to his dependents, he watched with soheitude over the adminis- 
tite^on of justice, and he severely repressed the hereditary feuds, which 
divided the Mercian thanes and impaired the strength of the nation. Yet in 
his own favour he never scrupled to invade the rights of his subjects, and 
that no restraint might be imposed upon his pleasures, he refused to shackle 
himself with the obligations of marriage. The noblest families were dis- 
graced, the sanctity of the cloister was profaned by his amours. The report 
of his immorality reached the ears of the missionary St. Boniface, who from 
the heart of Germany wrote to him a letter of most earnest expostulation. 
"jV^hat influence it had on his conduct is not mentioned, but he soon after- 
wards attended a synod, held by Archbishop Cuthbert for the reformation 
of manners, and long before his death forsook the follies and vices of his youth. 

Of the kings who had hitherto swayed the Mercian sceptre, .®thelbald was 
the most powerful. From the Humber to the southern channel, he com- 
j^lled every tribe_ to obey his authority : but he seems to have respected the 
power or the abilities of the Northumbrian monarchs : he ventured twice to 
invade their territories, but it was at times when they were engaged in the 
north against the Piets, and the spoils which he obtained were dearly 
purchased by the infamy ‘of the aggression. In the south the kings of Wessex 
struggled with irnpatience against his ascendancy, but every effort appeared 
only to rivet their chains. * The armies of .Ethelbald contmually overran 
the kingdom, and after the capture of the royal town of Somerton in 733 a.d. 
the Mercian supremacy was accepted. Against the Welsh he led an army in 
which the men of Kent, of East Anglia, and of Wessex fought side by side 
with the Mercians. For twenty years all Britain south of the Humber aclcnowl- 
edged the overlor^hip of .^thelbald, who proudly styled himself “King 
not of the Mercians only, but of all the neighbouring peoples who 
are called by the common name of Southern English.”" At length, in 
752 A.D., Cuthred of Wessex undertook to emancipate himself and his 
country, and boldly opposed the Mercians at Burford in Oxfordshire. 
In the open space between the two armies, .Ethilhun, who bore the 
golden dragon, the banner of Wessex, himself slew the standard-bearer 
of .Ethelbald: and his countrymen hailed his valour as the omen of vic- 
tory; An ancient poet has strikingly described the shock of the two 
armies; the shouts of the combateints, their weapons — ^the spear, the 
long sword, and the battle-axe — and their prodigality of life in the defence 
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of their respective standards. Chance at length conducted ^thelbald to 
.^thilhun. but the kmg of Mercia slirunk before the gigantic stature and 
bloody brand of his adversary, and gave to his followers the example of a 
precipitate flight. 

This defeat abolished for a time the superiority of Mercia jEthelbald 
did not long survive his disgrace. Beomred, a noble Mercian, aspired to the 
throne, and a battle was fought on the hill of Segeswald in Warwickshire 
(757 ad) The king either fell in the engagement or was killed by his own 
guards on the following night. 


THE EEIGN OP OPPA 


The death of ^Ethelbald transferred the momentary possession of the 
crown to Beomred ; but the thanes espoused the interests of Offa, a piinoe 
of royal descent; and the usurper, at the 
end of a few months, was defeated in 
battle and driven out of Mercia (757 a.d ). 

Of the reign of the new monarch the fiist 
fourteen years were employed in the sub- 
jugation of his domestic enemies, and the 
consolidation of his own power. In 771 a.d. he 
first appeared in the character of a conqueror, 
and subdued the Hestmgi, a people inhabiting 
the coast of Sussex. Three yeais after- 
wards he invaded Kent and routed the na- 
tives at Otford From the more feeble, he 
turned his arms against the more powerful, 
states. He entered Oxfordshire, which then 
belonged to Wessex; Cynewulf, the West 
Saxon monarch [was defeated by him at] 

Bensington (777 a.d.), and the territory on the 
left bank of the Thames became the reward 
of the conqueror. The Britons were next the 
victims of his ambition. The kings of Powys 
were driven from Shrewsbury beyond the 
Wye ; the country between that river and the 
Severn was planted with colonies of Saxons; 
and a trench and rampart [known as Offa’s 
Dyke], stretching over a space of one hun- 
dred miles from the mouth of the Wye to the , ,i . 

estuary^ of the Dee, separated the subjects of Offa from the mcuisions of their 

vindictive neighbours. j.i. r • j j 

The chair of St. Peter was filled at this penod by Adrian, the friend and 
favourite of Charlemagne. In 785 a,d. two papal legates, the bishof® of Ostia 
and Tudertum, accompanied by an envoy from the French monarch, landed 
in England, and convoked two synods, the one in Northumbiia, the other 
in Mercia. The latter was attended by Offa, and by all the princes and prelates 
on the south of the Humber. According to Offa’s wishes a proposition was 
made in the synod that the jurisdiction of the see of Cmterbury should be 
confined to the three kingdoms of Kent, Sussex, and Westox; that one of 
the Mercian bishops should be raised to the archiepiscopal rmik; and that all 
the prelates between the Thames and the Humber should be subject to his 
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authority. Jaenbercht [the archbishop of Canterbury] did not acquiesce 
without a struck in the degradation of his church; but the mfiuence of Offa 
was irresistible; and Higebert of Lichfield was selected to be the new metro- 
politan. Adrian assented to the wishes of the king:^ the pallium with the 
archiepiseopal digmty was conferred upon Adulph, the successor of Higebert, 
in the see of Lichfield ; and Jaenbercht was compelled to content himself with 
the obedience of the bishops of Rochester, London, Selsey, Winchester, and 
Sherborne. Before the conclusion of the council, Ecgferth, the son of Offa, 
was solemnly crowned, and from that period reigned conjomtly with his 
father. 

Alcuin, the Anglo-Saxon preceptor of Charlemagne, had been instrumental 
in opening an epistolary correspondence between his royal pupil and the king 
of Mercia. -Chailemagne, as a proof of his friendship, had proposed a marriage 
between his illegitimate son Charles and a daughter of Offa._ The Mercian, 
as the price of his consent, demanded a French princess for his son Ecgferth. 
If we reflect that the two monarehs had hitherto treated each other on the 
footing of perfect equality, there will not appear anything peculiarly offensive 
in sum a demand. Yet it wounded the, pride of Charlemagne; he broke off 
all communication with the Mercian court; and the trade with the English 
merchants experienced the most rigorous prohibitions. But Geiwold, the 
collector of the customs, whose interests probably suffered from this inter- 
ruption of commerce, contrived to pacify his sovereign; and Alcuin, who was 
commissioned to negotiate with the Mercian, succeeded in restoring the relar 
tions of amity between the two courts. 

The most powerful of the Saxon princes were ambitious of an alliance with 
the family of Offa. Beorhtric and jEthelred, the kings of Wessex and North- 
umbria, had already married his daughters Eadburh and .iElfleda; and 
jEthelberht, the young king of the East Angles, was a suitor for the hand of 
their sister .(Etheldrida. This amiable and accomplished prince, by the 
advice of his council, proceeded with a numerous train to Mercia. On 
the confines he halted, and sent forward a messenger with presents and a 
letter announcing the object of his intended visit. A kind invitation 
was returned, accompanied with a promise of security. At his arrival 
he was received with the attention becoming his dignity, and expressions 
of affection most flattering to his hopes. The day was spent in feasting 
and merriment: in the evening .Ethelberht retired to his apartment: but 
shortly afterwards was invited by Wimbert, an officer of the palace, to 
visit Offa, who wished to confer with him on matters of importance. The 
unsuspecting prince, as he followed his guide through a dark passage, was 
surrounded by ruffians and deprived of Me. At the news, his attendants 
mounted their horses and fled : .®theldrida, disappointed in her expectations 
of worldly happiness, retired from court, and lived a recluse in the abbey of 
Croyland : and Offa, shut up in his closet, affected, by external demonstrations 
of grief, to persuade the world of his innocence. Gratitude to the founder of 
his abbey has induced the monk of St. Albans to transfer the whole guilt from 
the king to his consort Cynethyrth: by every other ancient writer, 
though she is said to have suggested, he is shown as having sanctioned, 
the foul deed; and, if it be true that he immediately annexed East 
Anglia, little doubt can be entertained that the man who reaped the 

1 [Adrian was apparently at first opposed to granting Offa’s request, and Offa was so 
incensed with his resistance that he commumcated with Charlemagne, suggestmg the 
Pope^s deposition. The subsequent papal assent was probabljr due to Charlemagne^s 
suggestion that it would save trouble to humour the Mercian kmg ] 
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advantage had directed the execution of the murder. Offa honoured the 
memo:^ of the prmce whose blood he had shed by erecting a stately tomb 
over his remains, and bestowing rich donations on the church of Hereford, in 
which they reposed About the same time he endowed the magnificent abbey 
of St. Albans. But his heart was corroded by remorse, and his body enfeebled 
by disease. Within two years (794 a.d.) he followed ^Ethelberht to the grave. 

Ecgferth, who ha,d been crowned nine years before, succeeded his father. 
The ancient writers indulge in reflections on the misfortunes of a family the 
establishment of which had cost its founder so many crimes Ecgferth died 
without issue after he had possessed the crown one hundred and forty-one 
days. Of his sisters, jElfleda became a widow soon after her marriage ; Eadburh 
died in poverty and exile in Italy ; and theldrida finished her days in seclusion 
at Croyland. Within a few years after the murder of iEthelberht, Offa and 
his race had disappeared for ever. 

The throne ef Mercia was next filled by Ceonwulf, descended from another 
of the brothers of Penda. At the commencement of his reign (796 a.d.), a 
singular revolution in Kent directed his attention to that kingdom. By the 
death of Aluric the race of Hengist became extinct, and the prospect of a 
throne awakened the ambition of several competitors. The successful candi- 
date was a clergj'-man related to the descendants of Cerdic, Eadberht Praen,^ 
whose aspiring mind preferred the crowm. to the tonsure. ^Ethelheard, the 
archbishop of Canterbury, treated Eadberht as an apostate, Eadberht con- 
sidered him as a rebel, and the metropolitan, unable to maintain the discipline 
of the canons, consulted the Roman pontiff, Leo III, who after mature delib- 
eration, excommunicated the king, and threatened that if he did not return 
to the clerical profession, he would exhort all the inhabitants of Britain to unite 
in punishing his disobedience. Ceonwulf took this office on himself, and 
Eadberht, convinced that resistance would be vain, endeavoured to elude the 
vigilance and revenge of his enemies. He was, however, taken: his eyes 
were put out, and both his hands amputated. Cuthred, a creature of the 
victors, obtained the throne, with the title, but without the authority, of king. 

The next undertaking of Ceonwulf was to restore to the successors of 
St. Augustine the prerogatives of which they had been despoiled at the im- 
perious demand of Offa. The authority of the new metropolitan had been 
endured with reluctance by the English prelates. The archbishops of Can- 
terbury and York seized the first opportunity of conveying to the king the 
sentiments of the episcopal body, and the metropolitan of Lichfield was 
reduced to his former station among the suffragans of Canterbur;^. 

After a prosperous reign of twenty-six years, Ceonwulf was killed in an 
expedition against the East Anglians. He was succeeded by his only son, 
Cenelm (St. Kenelm), a boy of seven years. After the lapse of a few months 
the young prince was barbarously murdered. Suspicion attributed his death 
to his elder sister Cwenthryth, whose ambition, it was said, would have 
willingly purchased the crown with the blood of a brother. If such were 
her views, she was disappointed. Ceolwulf, her uncle, ascended the throne; 
but his reign was short. In his second year he was dethroned by Beornwulf, 
a Mercian, who had no better title than his power and opulence. His abilities 
are said to have been unequal to his station, and he was soon compelled to 
yield to the superior genius of Egbert, king of Wessex (824 a.d ). 

* [ Ramsay f does not think Eadberht Praen a renegade priest at all. “A more probable 
explanation,” he says, “ suggests that Eadberht was a troublesome aethehng, leader of a national 
Kentish party in opposition to the Merman supremacy; and that he had been tonsured to 
incapacitate him for rule.”] 
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THE RISE OP WESSEX 

In Wessex the descendants of Cerdic, after a struggle of three hundred 
years, triumphed over every opponent, and united all the nations of the 
Anglo-Saxons in one great and powerful monarchy The death of Ccawlin 
and the accession of his nephew Ceolnc have been already noticed To 
^olric, after a short reign of five years, succeeded his brother Ceolwulf, whose 
enterprising spirit engaged him in constant hostilities wnth the Saxons, Britons, 
Scots, and Piets. The men of Sussex made a bold but_ unsuccessful effort to 
recover their independence. The war was conducted with the paost obstinate 
valour, and though Ceolwulf crushed his opponents, it was with the loss of 
his bravest warriors. He next led a numerous army against the Britons, 
drove Mouric, their king, beyond the Severn, and penetrated to the banks of 
&e Wye. 

Ceolwulf was succeeded (611 a.d ) by Cynegils, the son of Ceolric, who 
divided the kingdom with his brother Cwichelm. This partition did not 
diminish the strength of the nation. The two brothers appeared to be ani- 
mated by the same spirit, and united their efforts to promote the public 
prosperity. They led a powerful army to Bampton, m Devonshire. The 
Britons fled at the martial appearance of the enemy. The three sons of 
Saeberht, who had succeeded to the kingdom of Essex, ventured to provoke 
the hostility of the two brothers; but they fell on the field of battle, and of 
their followers but few escaped to carry the intelligence to their countrymen. 

The character of Cwichelm is disgraced by the attempt of his messenger 
Eomer to assassinate Eadwme, kmg of Northumbria. What peculiar provo- 
cation he might have received, it is vain to conjecture: according to Malmes- 
bury,? hd had been deprived of part of his territory. The silence of 
historians acquits Cynegils of any share in the guilt of his brother; but he 
was unwilling to see him fall a victim to the resentment of the Northumbrian, 
and assisted him with all his forces in a fruitless attempt to repel Eadwine. 
Fortunately, the conqueror was appeased, and left them in possession of their 
temtories. Two years afterwards, Penda, who was then beginning his san- 
guinary career, determined to measure his strength with that of the West 
Saxons. The battle was fought at Cirencester. The obstinacy of the two 
armies prolonged the contest till it was interrupted by the darkness of night. 
vThe conflict was about to be renewed in the morning, when both parties, 
appalled by the loss of the preceding day, were induced by their mutual fears 
to listen to terms of reconciliation. Cynegils survived his brother seven years, 
and died in 642 a.d. 

The throne was next filled by Cenwahl, the son of the last monarch, who 
had refused^ to embrace Christianity with his father and uncle. He had for- 
merly married a sister of Penda; but as soon as he obtained ^he crown, 
he_ dismissed her with ignominy, and bestowed his hand on a more favourite 
princess. The Mercian, urged by resentment, entered Wessex, defeated 
Cenwahl and chased him out_ of his dommions. He found an asylum 
in the territory of Anna, the virtuous king of the East Angles, where he 
w^ induced to abjure the deities of paganism. In the third year of his 
exile, he recovered his throne by the assistance of his nephew Cuthred. 
Cenwahl was eminently successful against the Britons. He defeated them 
at Bradford, and afterwards at Pen, and made the Parret the western boundary 
of his kingdom. But he was compelled to bend before the superior power 
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of Wuifhere, king of Mercia. The chance of war threw' that prince into the 
hands of Cenwahl, but he recovered his liberty, defeated the West Saxons 
(661 ad), and tiansf erred the sovereignty of the Isle of Wight and part of 
Hampshire to Edilwalch, the king of Sussex. 

At the death of Cenwahl without children (672 a d ), an alluring prospect 
was opened to the ambition of the remaining descendants of Cerdie, but the 
reins of government w'ere instantly seized by his widow' Sexburga, a princess 
w'hose spirit and abilities were worthy of a crown. By her promptitude and 
decision she anticipated or suppressed the attempts of her opponents. At 
the head of her army she overawed the neighbouring princes, who w'ere eager 
to humble the power of Wessex* and by the lenity of her sway, endeavoured 
to reconcile her subjects to the novelty of a female reign. Yet a general 
discontent prevailed ; the chieftains conceived it a disgrace to submit to the 
sceptre of a woman, and she would probably have been driven from the 
throne, had not her death anticipated the attempt, before the first year of 
her reign was expired. 

The government of Wessex now assumed the form of an aristocracy. 
The most powerful thanes associated for their mutual defence, and in the 
emergencies of foreign war conferred [in succession on several of their nimberj 
the title of king. Among the numerous princes of the family of Cerdie was 
Ceadwalla, of the house ot Ceawlin. His youth, activity, and courage had 
distinguished him above his equals; but the qualities w(hich attracted the 
admuation of the people alarmed the jealousy of Centwin [then king], and 
Ceadwalla, with a band of faithful adherents, retired into Sussex. Yet the 
fugitive scorned to solicit assistance from the enernies of his_ country, and in 
the forests of Andred’s Weald and Chiltene he maintained his independence. 
Insensibly the number of his followers increased, adventurers and_ malcon- 
tents crowded to his standard, and he made a sudden and unexpected irruption 
into the cultivated part of Sussex. ^Ethelwealh, who attempted with a few 
followers to oppose him, was slain, and the flames of war were spread over the 
country, when the ealdormen Berhthune and ^Ethelhune returned from Kent 
with the army of Sussex, and drove this band of outlaws to their former asylum 
m the forest. There Ceadwalla received the welcome intelligence that his 
persecutor Centwin w'as dead, and had generously, on his death-bed, named 
hmi his successor. He hastened into Wessex (685 a.d ) ; his reputation had 
already interested the people in his favour, his rivals were intimidated by 
the martial appearance of his followers, and Ceadwalla ascended, without 
opposition, the throne of Cerdie. _ i i. i. j 

The first care of the new king was to remove the disgrace which he had 
so lately received in Sussex. W’ith a powerful army he entered that country, 
slew Berhthune in battle, and reduced the natives to their former dependence 
on the crown of Wessex. Thence he pursued his victorious career into Kent. 
The inhabitants fled at his approach: and the riches of the open country 
became the spoil of the invaders. , . , , ■. i 

The Isle of Wight had been formerly subjugated and colonised by a body 
of Jutes. Wuifhere had severed it from Wessex . Ceadwalla resolved to reunite 
it to his dominions. Arvald,'who held the island under the crown of Sussex, 
defended himself with courage ; and Ceadwalla received several wounds before 
he could subdue his antagonist. The next theatre of his ambition was the 
kingdom of Kent. His brother Mul commanded the West-Saxon army; and 
the natives, recurring to the policy which they had adopted in the former 
year, retired at the approach of the invaders. Mul, whom the absence of an 
enemy had rendered negligent, incautiously separated from his forces with < 
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twelve attendants. He was descried by the peasants, attacked, hunted into 
a cottage, and burnt to death. Ceadwalla hastened to revenge the fate of his 
brother, and devoted the whole of Kent to the flames and the sword. 

From his first acquaintance with Wilfrid, the king had imbibed a favourable 
notion of the Christian worship . when he had mounted the throne, he invited 
the bishop into W'essex, honoured him as his father and benefactor, and deter- 
mined to embrace the faith of the gospel. Another prince would have been 
content to receive baptism from his own prelate or his mstmetor : Ceadwalla 
resolved to receive it from the hands of the sovereign pontiff. He crossed 
the sea (688 a d)., visited in his progress the mqst celebrated churches, testified 
his piety by costly presents, was honourably entertained by Cuninebert, king 
of the Lombards, and entered Rome m the spring of the year 688 a d. On 
the vigil of Easter he was baptised by Pope Sergius, and changed his name to 
that of Peter, m honour of the prince of the apostles. But before he laid 
aside the white robes, the usual distinction of those who had been lately 
baptised, he was seized with a mortal illness, and died on the 20th of April, 
in the thirtieth year of his age. 

INE AND HIS STJCCESSOES 

The successor of Ceadwalla was Ine, w’ho derived his descent from Ceawlin 
(689 A.D.). As a warrior Ine was equal, as a legislator he was superior, to 
the most celebrated of his predecessors In the fifth year of his reign he 
assembled the witenagemot, and “with the advice of ms father Cenred, of 
his bishops Hedda and Erconwald, of all his ealdormen, and wise men and 
clergy,” enacted seventy -nine laws, by which he regulated the administration 
of justice, fixed the legal compensation for crimes, checked the prevalence 
of hereditary feuds, placed the conquered Britons under the protection of 
the state, and exposed and punished the frauds which might be committed 
in the transfer of merchandise and the cultivation of land. Essex (by what 
means is unknown) had already been annexed to his crown; and Kent was 
again destined to lament the day in which Mul had perished. At the head of 
a resistless army Ine demanded the were for the death of his cousin; and 
Withred, king of Kent, to appease the resentment of the invader, paid the 
full compensation, thirty thousand pounds of silver. The West-Saxon 
monarch steadily pursued the policy of his fathers in the gradual subjugation 
of the Britons ; wded by successive conquests several districts to the western 
provinces of his kingdom ; and expelled, after long struggles, Geraint, the king 
of Cornwall. His dispute with Ceolred of Mercia was more bloody and less 
glorious. _ The battle was fought at Wodnesbeorh (Wamborough) (715 a.d.). 
Both claimed &e victory; but neither dared to renew the engagement. 

If the abilities of Ine had promoted the prosperity of Wessex, the duration 
of his reign exhausted the patience of the more aspinng among the descend- 
ants of Cerdic He had swayed the sceptre two-and-thirty years, when the 
aetheling Cynewulf ventured to claim the royal authority, and in a short time 
paid the forfeit of his ambition. The next year his example was followed by 
another pretender named Ealdberht, who seized the strong castle of Taunton, 
which Ine had lately erected m Somersetshire. It was at the moment when 
an insurrection had drawn the king into Sussex ; but his queen, .ffithelburh, 
assembled an army, took the fortress by storm, and levelled it with the 
ground. Ealdberht had the good fortune to escape from his pursuers, 
and was raised by the enemies of Ine to the throne of Sussex. During two 
years the natives successfully maintained the struggle for their independence, 
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but in the third they were defeated, and the death of Ealdberht consum- 
mated the subjection of their country (725 A.n.). 

Ine was the friend and benefactor of the churchmen. The religious senti- 
ments which he had imbibed in early life sunk more deeply into his mmd 
as he advanced in years, and their mfiuence was strengthened by the ex- 
hortations of his queen, who ardently wished for the retirement of the cloister. 
A\ith this view, if we may credit the narrative of Malmesbury,? she devised 
and executed the most singular stratagem. The king and queen had given 
a splendid entertainment to the nobility and clergy of the kmgdom. The 
following morning they left the castle, but after a ride of a few hours, Ine, 
at the earnest solicitation of -Ethelburh, consented to return. He w’'as sur- 
prised at the silence and solitude which appeared to reign in the castle. At 
each step his astonishment increased. The furniture had disappeared, the 
hall was strewn with fragments and rubbish, and a litter of swine occupied 
the very bed in which he had passed the night. His eyes interrogated the 
queen, who seized the moment to read her husband a lecture on the vanity 
of human greatness and the happy serenity of an obscure and religious life. 
It is not, hoAveyer, necessary to have recourse to the story. There are other 
grounds on w^hich the determination of Ine may be explained, without at- 
tributing it to so clumsy an artifice. He had now reigned seven-and-thirty 
years. The peace of his old age had been disturbed by rebellion. His 
body was broken by infirmity, his mind distracted by care. Experience 
had taught him how difficult it was to hold with a feeble haild the 
reigns of government among a warlike and turbulent nobility. He re- 
solved to descend from that situation, wffiich he could no longer retain with 
dignity, and religion offered to his gray hairs a safe and a holy retreat. In the 
witenagemot he resigned the crown (728 a.d.), released his subjects from 
their allegiance, and expressed his wish to spend the remainder of his days 
in lamenting the errors of his youth. Within a few weeks the royal penitent, 
accompanied by iEthelburh, quitted Wessex. To watch and pray at the 
tombs of the apostles Peter and Paul was the first object of their wishes, 
and after a tedious journey they arrived in Rome, and visited the holy places. 
It may be, as some writers have asserted, that Ine then built the school of 
the English in that city: but this circumstance wms unknown to the more 
ancient historians, and can hardly be reconciled with the humility of the 
king, whose endeavour it was to elude the notice of the public, and to live 
confounded with the mass of the common people. On this account he refused 
to shave his head, or wear the monastic habit, and continued to support him- 
self by the labour of his hands, and to perform his devotions in the garb of a 
poor and unknown pilgrim. He died before the expiration of the year, and 
was followed to the grave by iEthelburh, the consort of his greatness, and the 
faithful companion of his poverty and repentance.^ 

When Ine resigned the crown, he recommended to his people iEthelheard, 
his queen's brother, and Oswald, a descendant of the house of Ceawlin. The 
two princes immediately became antagonists, and Oswald, defeated, died in 
730 A.D. jEthelheard followed him in 741 a.d , leaving his throne to his 
brother Cuthred, who defeated the Mercians and again secured the inde- 
pendence of Wessex. Cuthred, in turn, was succeeded in 754 a.d. by Sigebert, 
who before the year's end was deposed and replaced by Cynewulf of the 
house of Cerdic.o^ 

Of the long reign of Cynewulf we know little more than that it was sig- 
nalised by several victories over the Britons, and disgraced by the surrender 
of Bensmgton to the Mercians (775 a.d.). 
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- . The throne was next occupied by Beorfitric. The West-Saxon thanes 
had still retained the ancient privilege of electing their kings. Though they 
.confined their choice to the descendants of Ceidic, they frequently disregarded 
the order of hereditary succession. This practice was productive of the most 
serious evils. Every prince of the royal race nourished the hope of ascending 
.fee throne; and, as the unsuccessful candidate often appealed to the sw^ord, 
ithe strength of the nation was impaired by domestic dissensions; and the 
reiming king was frequently compelled to divert his attention from the general 
weuare to his own individual security. The opponent of Beorhtric wras Egbert, 
who, unable to withstand the power of his enemy, left the island, and sought 
employment in the armies of Charlemagne. Of the exploits of Beorhtric, 
during the sixteen years of his reign, historians are silent . the circumstances 
of his death, on account of its consequences, have arrested their attention. 
Beorhtric had married Eadburh, the daughter of Off a, a princess as ambitious 
and unprincipled as her father By her imperious temper she governed her 
husband, and, through him, the whole nation. The king had noticed with 
particular distinction the ealdorman Worr. Jealous of the rising influence 
of this young nobleman, Eadburh prepared for him a poisonous potion ; but, 
unfortunately, the king drank of the same cup, and accompanied his favourite 
to the grave. The West Saxons vented their imprecations against the mur- 
deress, who escaped with her treasures to France; and the witcnageraot 
enacted a law by which the consorts of the future kings were deprived of the 
style and privileges of royalty. Eadburh was presented to Charlemagne, and 
when the jeering monaich asked her whom she would have, him or his son, 
“Your son,” she replied, “for he is the younger.” The emperor was, or 
affected to be, displeased; but made her a present of an opulent monastery, 
in which she resided with the title of abbess Soon, however, her dissolute 
conduct scandalised the sisterhood and the public. She was expelled with 
i^ominy, and after many adventures termmated her miserable existence 
at Pavia in Italy, where the daughter of the king of Mercia, and widow of the 
king of Wessex, was often seen soliciting in rags the charity of passengers. 


EGBEBT AND THE (X)MING OP THE NOETHMEN 

The expulsion of Egbert, and his reception at the court of Charlemagne 
have been already mentioned. Three years he served in the armies of that 
emperor, and improved the period of his exile in acquiring a proficiency in 
the arts of war and government. The death of Beorhtric recalled him to his 
native country (802). He was the only remaining prince of the house of 
Cerdie, and by the West-Saxon thanes his claim was unanimously acknowl- 
edged 

Egbert devoted the commencement of his reign to the cultivation of 
peace and the improvement of his people. It was not till 809 that he un- 
sheathed the sword • but from that period each succeeding year was marked 
by new victories and conquests. He repeatedly invaded and appropriated 
to h i m self a portion of the territory of the ancient Britons, and the natives of 
Cornwall, e^austed by numerous defeats, reluctantly submitted to the 
conqueror. The Bast Angles, by entreaties and presents, induced him to 
make war upon the Mercians The two armies met at Ellandun (823), on 
the banks of the Willy; and Beomwulf, after an obstinate resistance, yielded 
to his adversary, who overran the feeble kingdoms of Kent and Essex, and 
umted them to his own dominions. Beomwmf and, after him, his successor, 
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Ludecan, sought to wreak their vengeance on the East Angles. Both l<^t 
their lives in the fruitless attempt ; and Wiglaf, who next ascended the throne, 
had scarcely grasped the sceptre when he was compelled to drop it at the 
approach of the West Saxons. Unable to collect an army, he endeavoured 
to elude the pursuit of the invaders ; wandered for three years in the forests 
and marshes; and during four months obtained a secure retreat in the cell 
of iEtheldrida, the daughter of Offa, who lived a recluse in the church of 
Croyland. Time and the entreaties of the abbot Siward mitigated the 
resentment of Egbert, who at last permitted Wiglaf to retain the sceptre [of 
Mercia] on condition that he should pay an annual tribute, and swear fealty 
to the king of Wessex. By the submission of the Mercians and of the 
East Angles, Egbert found himself 
on the frontiers of Northumbria 
( 828 ) which was already subdued 
by the terror of his name. The 
chieftains, with Eanfrid at their 
head, met him at Dore, acknowl- 
edged hun for their lord, and gave 
hostages for their obedience. 

Thence he directed his arms 
against the Britons, penetrated 
through the heart of North Wales, 
and planted his victorious stand- 
ard in the Isle of Anglesea. Thus 
in the space of nineteen years did 
Egbert, by his policy and victories, 
extend the authority of Wessex 
over the greater part of the island.^ 

Scarcely, however, had the king 
attamed this superiority over the 
native pirinces, when he saw him- 
self assailed by a foreign and most 
dangerous enemy. At this period 
the peninsula of Jutland, the isl- 
ands of the Baltic, and the shores 
of the Scandinavian peninsula 
were the birthplace of a race of 
men, who, like the Saxons of old, 
spent the best portion of their lives 
on the waves, despised the tranquil enjo3nnents of peace, and preferred the 
acquisitions of rapme to the laborious profits of industry. Their maritime 
situation familiarised them with the dangers of the ocean , and an absurd law 
of succession, which universally prevailed among a multitude of chieftains, 
consigned the majority of their children to the profession of piracy. The eldest 
son obtained the whole patrimony of his family • the rest of the brothers re- 
ceived no other mheritance than their swords and ships, with which they were 
expected to acquire reputation and riches. Till the eighth century these sea/- 
kinga contoed their depredations to the northern seas • but they had heard of « 
the wealthy provinces in the south; and the success of their attempts incited 

P Green, ^ in closing his Making of England^ says that the subsequent struggles never wholly 
undid the work which the sword of Egbert had accomplished, and that '"from the moment the 
Northumbrian thegns bowed to their West Saxon overlord, England was made in fact if not 
in name.”] 



Egbert 

(From an old print) 
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thMn to engage in more distant and important expeditions. Their first 
attempts were directed against the British Isles: next they desolated the 
coasts of France and Spam; at last they sailed through the straits which 
divide Europe from Africa, and taught the shores of the Mediterranean to 
tremble at the names of the Danes and Northmen ^ The establishment of a 
Danish dynasty in England, of the duchy of Normandy in France, and after- 
wards of a powerful kingdom in Italy, bears sufiicient testimony to their 
courage, their activity, and their perseverance. ^ 

The Danes were not a people altogether foreign to the English, they were 
of kindred race and spoke a kindred tongue Had their inroads begun 
when the settlements of Angles, Saxons, and Jutes were still new, they might 
have passed for a fourth branch of the same stock, come to share the spoil 
with their kinsfolk. As it was, their nearness in blood and speech made 
them disposed to accept a new religion at the hands of the English, and in 
the end to merge their own national being m tliat of the English, in a way m 
which the English themselves had been in no way disposed to do toward 
the wholly foreign races among whom they settled ff 

Of their descents in England during the eighth century three only are re- 
corded, one on the Isle of Thanet (787 a.d ) and two on the coast of Northum- 
bria. If these attenipts produced a temporary alarm, they furnished no cause 
of permanent uneasiness. But towards the close of the reign of Egbert, the 
numbers of the pirates perpetually increased, and their visits were annually 
renewed. In 832 they landed in the Isle of Sheppey, conveyed away the plun- 
der, and returned home without molestation. The next year a fleet of five- 
and-thirty sail entered the mouth of the Dart, and Egbert had the morti- 
fication to see his West Saxons turn their backs to the invaders. Convinced 
of the necessity of preparation, he summoned all his vassals to meet him in 
London, explained to them the measures which he had resolved to adopt, 
and waited in anxious suspense for the next descent of the enemy. They 
landed on the coast of Cornwall (836), where, by the offers of hiendship, 
they seduced the Britons from their allegiance, and at Hengests’ Down en- 
(30untered with united forces the men of Wessex. The king commanded 
in person; and a bloody but decisive victory restored the gloiy of his 
arms, crushed the rebellion of the Britons, and compelled the invadeis to 
seek refuge in their ships. This was the last exploit of Egbert, who died 
(839), after a long, glorious, and fortunate reign. 


.STHELWOLF AND HIS SONS 

Egbert, about the middle of his reign, had moulded the petty king- 
doms of Kent, Essex, and Sussex into one government, which he gave to 
his elder son, iEthelwulf, with the title of king. jEthelwulf, on the death of 
his father (839), succeeded to the higher throne of Wessex, and transferred 
this subordmate kingdom to his son ^Ethelstan. 

Of this monarch it has frequently been observed that he was fitter to 
wear the cowl than to wield the sceptre. The education of his early years 
had been' confided to Swithm, provost of Winchester, and the care of the 

PA distinction must be noted between the Danes and the Northmen Freeman says that 
the Scmdinavi^ settlements in Fngland were almost wholly Danish in the stricter sense, 
ftnd only in the northern part of the island are invasions of actual Northmen recorded. 

The name_ Northmen at an earlier tune,” says Freeman, e “ meant the Scandmavian nations 
generally ; it is now specially used to mean the men of Norway.”] 
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tutor was repaid by Egbert with the otBce of royal chaplain. From the 
lessons of his preceptor, the young prmce was removed to study the military 
art under the auspices of his father; and after the victory of Ellandun, he 
commanded the army which expelled Baldred, king of Kent, from his do- 
minions, and annexed that province, with Surrey and Essex, to the ancient 
patrimony of the house of Cerdic. As soon as he had mounted the throne, 
he bestowed upon his former tutor the vacant bishopric of Winchester; but 
retained at the head of the council the experienced bishop of Sherborne. The 
incessant and desultory mvasions of the Northmen suggested the propriety 
of appointing officers in the maritime districts, who, on the first alarm, might 
collect the inhabitants, and oppose the landing or progress of the enemy; 
and this arrangement, though, by dividing the force of the country, it lessened 
the chance of victory, generally succeeded in confining the depredations of 
the invaders to the vicinity of the coast. The whole island was now sur- 
rounded by their squadrons (840). While one occupied the attention of 
.Ethelwulf, a second of thirty-three sail entered the port of Southampton, 
and soon afterwards a third effected a landing on the Isle of Portland. Of 
the king’s success we are not informed. Wulfhere defeated the mvaders at 
Southampton, but jEthelhelm was slain at Portland wdth many of the men 
of Dorset. The next spring a powerful army landed in Lincolnshire. The 
ealdorman Herebryht, with his followers, perished in the marshes, and the 
barbarians pushed their victorious career through East Anglia to the Thames. 
The following year three bloody battles were fought at Rochester, Canterbury, 
and London ; and .Ethelwulf himself was defeated in an action at Charmouth. 

Whether it was that the pirates were discouraged by the obstinate resistance 
which they experienced, or that France, now become the theatre of intestine 
feuds and fraternal ambition, offered a more inviting prospect, they appear 
to have abandoned Britain for the next ten years. But in 851 several squad- 
rons returned to the island. One army had_ landed the preceding autumn 
in the Isle of Thanet, and had passed the winter on shore, a circumstance 
which filled the Saxons with consternation, as it seemed to denote a design 
of permanent conquest. In the spring a fleet of three hundred and fifty sail 
ascended the Thames ; Canterbury and London were sacked,^ and Beorhtulf, 
the tributary king of Mercia, was defeated. The barbarians turned to 
Surrey, where .Ethelwulf with his West Saxons waited to receive them at 
Ockley. The battle that ensued was most obstinate and sanguinary. The 
victory remained to iEthelwulf, and the loss of the Northmen is said to have 
been greater than they had ever sustained in any age or country. The other 
divisions of the Saxon forces were equally successful. - Ceorl, with the men of 
Devon, defeated the barbarians at Wenbury, and .Ethelstan, king of Kent, 
captured nine of their ships in an engagement near Sandwich. So many 
victories gave to this the name of the prosperous year, and the Northmen, 
disheartened by their losses, respected dunng the remainder of iEthelwulf’s 
reign the shores of Britain. 

The pious curiosity which had induced so many of the Saxon princes and 
prelates to visit the city of Rome, was not yet extinguished m the breasts 
of their posterity. The bishop of Winchester had lately performed the 
journey, and had been accompanied by Alfred, the youngest and best-beloved 
of the sons of .iEthelwulf, a boy in the fifth year of his age.^ The prince was 

P The o-enerally accepted date of Alfred’s birth on the authority of Asser « is 849, which 
would make him only four years old at the tune of his first journey to iLome. In another 
place however, Asser tells us that Alfred was ten years old at this time and this statement is 
taken as more nearly probable by Eamsay,f who, therefore, sets 842 as the year of his birth. 
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Wfi-ourably received by the pontiff, Leo IV, who, at the request of his father, 
^nfqrred on him the regal unction, and the sacrament of confirmation. In 
856 the tranquillity which England enjoyed encouraged iEthelwulf to under- 
take the same journey. Attended by a splendid retinue, the royal pilgrim, 
with his son Alfred, crossed the channel, visited the most celebrated churches 
of Gaul, and was sumptuously entertained at the court of Charles the Bald, 
king of France. At Rome he spent several monfhs, rebuilt the school or 
hospital of the Saxons, which had lately been buimt, made numeious presents 
to the pope, and solicited an ordinance that no Englishman should be con- 
demned to do penance m irons out of his own country. On his return he 
again visited the French monarch, and after a courtship of three months 
was married to his daughter Judith, who probably had not yet reached her 
twelfth year. The ceremony was performed by Hmcmar, archbishop of 
Rheims. At the conclusion the princess was crowned and seated on a throne 
by the side of her husband, a distinction which she afterwards claimed, to 
the great displeasure of the West Saxons. 

.^cient writers have not mentioned to whom iEthelwulf had intrusted 
the reins of government during his absence. But .iEthelbald,_ his eldest son, 
a prince of impetuous passions and insatiable ambition, conceived the design 
of seizing the throne for himself, and of holding it in defiance of his father. 
His advisers and accomplices were Ealstan, the celebrated bishop of Sher- 
borne, and Eanwulf, the ealdorman of Somerset. In the forest of Selwood 
the project was disclosed to some of the more powerful thanes, whose appro- 
bation appeared to insure its success. But at the return of jEthelwulf 
(856) the tide of popularity flowed in his favour ; the majority of the nation 
condemned the treason of an unnatural son, and a civil war would have been 
the consequence had not the moderation of the king consented to a partition 
of his dominions. He resigned to .®thelbald the kingdom of Wessex, and 
contented himself with the provinces which [his son] ./Ethelstan, who died 
in 853, had governed with the title of kipg. He survived this compromise 
but two years. By his will, which was confirmed in a general assembly of 
the thanes, he left that share of the kingdom still in his possession to his 
second son, .ffithelberht.^ He died in 857 

After the death of .^Ethelwulf, yEthelbald continued to sit on the throne of 
Wessex: iEthelberht, in pursuance of his father’s will, assumed the govern- 
ment of Kent, Essex, Sussex, and Surrey. The new king had been the fore- 
most to condemn the marriage of jEthelwulf with the daughter of the French 
monarch : he now forgot his former enmity to the princess, and took the young 
widow to his own bed. This incestuous connection scandalised the people 
of Wessex: their disapprobation was publicly and loudly expressed; and the 
king, overawed by the remonstrances of the'bishop of Wmcnester, consented 
to a separation. 

In the battles which were fought during the life of .Ethelwulf, .Ethelbald 
had acquired peculiar distinction. During his own reign, either he possessed 
no opportunity of displaying his courage, or the memory of his exploits has 
been obliterated. Yet his martial character so endeared him to the youth of 
Wessex, that they lamented his death as a national calamity. He died in 860 

“ TIm, ” concludes Ramsay, “ is intelligible a mission to Rome at four years of age passes belief 
Again, if we take Alfred to have been eleven years old in 853, the story about his mother and the 
book harmonises with the statement that he began to read when he was twelve That would 
be after his first visit to Rome.’^ 

^ [Ai bequest of three hundred mancusses a year to the pope may have been the be^n- 
the later Uomefeoh or Peter’s Pence, One mancus equalled one-fourth of a mark, two 
cu which at that time made a nound J 
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According to some writers, the crown of Wessex, agreeably to the provisions 
contained in the testament of JEthelwulf, ought, on the demise of the last 
king, to have descended to ^Ethelred, the third of the brothers. But iEthel- 
berht,_ who had hitherto po^essed the kmgdom of Kent, advanced the claim 
of seniority, and his pretensions were admitted by the great council of Wessex. 
His martial virtues are said to have been equal to those of his late brother: 
and the title of “invincible conqueror” was accorded to him by the admiratbn 
or flattery of his contemporaries. Yet the meagre chronicles of the times 
contain no record of his victories; and w'e are only told that his reign was 
short, and that he died in 866. 

Under this prince the city of Winchester was sacked by the Northmen, 
who, as they conveyed the plunder to Southampton, were defeated witn 
great slaughter by the ealdormen of Hampshire and Berkshire. Another 
army landed in the Isle of Thanet, and sold to the men of Kent their for- 
bearance for a considerable sum of money. But they laughed at the credulity 
of the purchasers ; and the eastern moiety of the province was pillaged and 
depopulated by the faithless barbarians. 

It was also during his reign that an event occurred in the north which 
endangered by its consequences the very existence of the Saxons as a nation. 
Among the sea-kings, one of the most adventurous and successful was Ragnar 
Lodbrok.^ On the shores of the Baltic, in the Orkneys, and the Hebrides, in 
Ireland, Scotland, and Northumbria, he had diffused the terror of his name. 
In France the intrepid pirate had conducted his fleet up the Seine, spread 
the flames of devastation on each side of its banks, and taken possession of 
the city of Paris, which was redeemed from destruction by the payment of 
seven thousand pounds of silver. By his orders ships of a larger size than 
had hitherto been navigated by his countiymen were constructed for an 
invasion of England' but, whether it was owing to the violence of the 
weather, or the unskilfulness of the mariners, they were wrecked on the coast 
of Northumbria. Ragnar with several of his follow'ers reached the shore, 
and heedless of the consequences, commenced the usual career of depredation. 
Though the Northumbrians had cast off the yoke imposed on them by Egbert, 
their country was tori^ oy civil dissensions; and at this very moment they 
were divided by the opposite pretensions of two competitors, Osbert and 
Mia- At the first news of the des..ent of the Northmen, the latter flew to the 
coast, fougfit with the plunderers, made Ragnar prisoner, and immediately 
put him to death. He is said vO have been devoured by snakes, and to have 
consoled his last moments with the hope that “the cubs of the boar” would 
avenge his fate Nor was he disappointed. His sons, who were in Denmark, 
swore to punish the murderer, the relations, the friends, and the admirem of 
the deceased chieftain crowded to their standard , and eight sea-kings, with 
twenty Jarls, combined their forces in the pursuit of revenge and plunder. 

By the death of .^Ethelberht the crown of Wessex had devolved on .®thel- 
red, the third of the sons of .iEthelwulf. About the same time the northern 
armament, conveying several thousand warriors, imder the command of 
Ivar and Ubba, reached the .coast of East Anglia. They landed without 
opposition; but finding their number tmequal to the enterprise which they 

' [The story of Ragnar Lodbrok, or Lodbrog, and his sons, HeaJfdene and Ivar, the first 
leaders of the Northmen whose names have come down to us, is so clouded in legend and rc^ 
mance that it is wellnigh impossible to discover exactly what they accomplished With 
their iHvafeions, save Ramsay vi/" we have at any rate ^‘the first uncjiiestionable appearance of 
the Danes proper* in Great Biitam” as distmguished from the rovers of the Scandinavian 
peninsula ] 
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liad undertaken, they fortified their camp, and patiently awaited the arrival of 
reinforcements from the Baltic. The winter was spent in procuring horses for 
the army, and in debauching the fidelity of some among the Northumbrian 
chieftains. In February they abandoned East Anglia, and by the 1st of March 
were in possession of York Alarmed for their country, Osbert and '.®lla 
postponed the decision of their private quarrel, and united their forces against 
the common enemy. On the 21st of March they surprised the Danes in 
the neighbourhood of York, drove them into the city, and made a breach 
in the walls. They had penetrated into the streets, when despair redoubled 
the efforts of the Northmen, and the assailants were in their turn compelled to 
retire. Osbert, with the bravest of the Northumbrians, was slain; lElla had 
the misfortune to fall alive into the hands of his enemies, who enjoyed the 
exquisite delight of torturing the man who had slain Ragnar. His ribs were 
divided from the spme; his lungs were drawn through the opening, and salt 
was thrown into the wounds. This victory gave the Danes an undisputed 
possession of the country south of the Tyne ; the natives on the north of that 
river solicited the friendship of the invaders, and, with their consent, conferred 
the sovereign power on a chieftain called Ecgberht. 

The army of the barbarians now divided itself into two bodies. The smaller 
remained at York to cultivate the country; the more numerous marched to 
the south, and took possession of Nottingham. Burhred, king of Mercia, 
immediately solicited the assistance of iEthelred, who, with his brother Alfred 
and the forces of Wessex, joined the Mercian army. The enemy prudently 
confined themselves within the walls of the town, and the besiegers were 
unable to force them to a battle. At length Nottingham was surrendered 
by capitulation, and the Danes retired without molestation to their country- 
men at York. 

The next expedition of the Northmen (870) led them across the Humber 
into Lincolnshire. The Saxon princes remained idle spectators of the prog- 
ress of the Danes, instead of uniting their forces for the defence of their 
common country. They appear to have conceived that the fury of the torrent 
would, as it rolled on, gradually subside. The king of Mercia had seen one 
of his most opulent provinces for six months in their possession, and yet, 
under the pretence of opposing the Britons in the west, had not made a single 
effort for its deliverance. From Mercia the invaders entered the country of 
the East Angles. The}^ had already burned Thetford, when Ulfketul, the 
ealdorman, retarded their advance for a few days But Eadmund, the king, 
conscious of his inability to contend against superior numbers, and afraid of 
mflaming their resentment by a fruitless resistance, disbanded his forces, and 
retired towards his castle of Framlingham. He was intercepted at Hoxon, 
on the Waveney, and conducted in chains to the quarters of Ivar. The 
proposals of the sea-king were rejected by the captive as repugnant to his 
honour and religion To extort his compliance, he was bound naked to a tree 
and lacerated with whips ; some of the spectators, with cruel dexterity, shot 
their arrows into his arms and legs; and the Dane, wearied out by his con- 
stancy, ordered his head to be struck off. Eadmund was revered as a martjnr 
by his subjects and their posterity. 

The winter was spent by the Northmen in regulating the fate of the East 
Angles, and in arranging plans of future conquest. From Thetford, the 
general rendezvous, Ivar returned to his former associates in Northumbria; 
Guthrum assumed the sceptre of East Anglia, which, from that period ( 871) 
became a Danish kingdom, and Healfdene and Bacsecg, leading the more 
adventurous of the mvaders into Wessex, surprised the town of Reading. 
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They fortified the place, and, to strengthen their position, began on the third 
day to open a trench from the Thames to the Kennet , but the ealdorman 
^thelwulf attacked them at Englefield, killed one of their commanders, and 
drove the workmen mto the camp. Four days later iEthelred and his brother 
Alfred arrived with the army of Wessex. The parties, which the pursuit of 
plunder had led to a distance, were easily put to flight , but in an attempt to 
storm the Danish intrenchments the Saxons experienced a loss, which taught 
them to respect the skill as well as the valour of the invaders. ^Ethelred, 
however, sensible that his crown was at stake, reinforced his army, and, before 
the end of the week, met the enemy at jEscesdune. _ The night was spent on 
each side in preparation for the combat; the morning discovered the Danes 
assembled in two divisions on different parts of an eminence. .Ethelred 
ordered the Saxons to adopt a similar arrangement, and retired to his tent 
to assist at mass. The impatience of Alfred condemned the piety of his 
brother, and ordering his men to cover their heads with their shields, he boldly 
led them up the declivity, and attacked one of the hostile divisions. iEthelred 
followed quickly with the remainder of the army, and the Northmen, after a 
most obstinate resistance, were routed, and pursued in confusion as far as 
Reading (871). 

Within a fortnight after the last sanguinary conflict, another was fought at 
Basing, in which the invaders took an ample revenge. Their numbers were 
soon after increased by the arrival of another armament from the Baltic, 
and a most obstinate battle ensued at Merton, in Surrey. The Saxon chron- 
iclers give the advantage to their countrymen, but acknowledge that the 
Danes remained in possession of the field. iEthelred, who had been wounded, 
survived only a few days,** 




CHAPTER III 

ALFRED AND HIS SUCCESSORS 

[871-1017 a.dJ 

“A SAINT without superstition, a scholar without ostentation, a warrior 
all whose wars were fought m defence of his country, a conqueror whose laurels 
were never stained with cruelty, a prince never cast down by adversity, never 
lifted up to insolence in the hour of triumph — there is no other name in 
history to compare with his.” In these words Freeman* pays tribute to 
the greatness of Alfred. It demanded, indeed, all the unswerving devotion to 
a high ideal of kingship, such as few sovereigns of that time or any time have 
possessed, to undertake the leadership of me West Saxons on the death of 
.^thelred. For it was rather to the leadership of a people, already despairing 
of the outcome of the struggle in which they were engaged, than to the throne 
of a real nation, that Alfred succeeded. He had, we are .told, as a prince of 
the royal house, been possessed of a subordinate authority during the brief 
and stormy reigns of his elder brothers. Secundari'us is the term which his 
biographer Asser / ^ applies to him, but of the real meaning of the word we 
have no further explanation.** 

Alfred was already so much distinguished, both by his good sense and 
valour, that he might, had he chosen to do so, have Obtained the title of king 
of Wessex, to the prejudice of lEthelred; but he did not covet the dignity; 

P The of Alfred attributed to the pen of Asser,/ a contemporary and friend, is the 

principal authonty for his reign Thomas Wright, P in his Bwgraphia Bntanmca L?icmna, 
disputed the authenticity of the work, but other scholars have generally accepted it Pauli, 
in a critical examination of the text, has, however, pointed out numerous later interpolations 
and emendations Earle, a in the introduction to his edition of the Angh-Baxon Chronicle^ 
concludes that “No theory of authorship or date of the work has ever been proposed which, 
on the whole, meets the facts of the case better than that set forth m the book itself, that it was 
written in 893,^* during the prime of Alfred^s life ] 
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and, when, upon the decease of his brother, the voice of the nobles and people 
designated him as iEthelred’s successor, he unwillmgly accepted the laborious 
honour. In those days, royalty, never an easy or enviable station, was accom- 
panied by great danger and toil. A kmg was compelled to sleep on the hard 
ground, to encounter every privation and difficulty, and to expose his life 
for the defence of his crown and people; and, had Alfred been a sluggard, it 
might have been supposed that love of ease rendered him unwilling to under- 
take an office of so much peril. But his conduct, both before and after his 
accession, disproves this supposition; and we may, therefore, fully believe 
that he was actuated by the motive assigned for his reluctance, and trans- 
mitted to us by Asser, his biographer and jfriend. He knew that he could 
not be furthered in his attempts to govern well, except by the continual 
aid of providence; and he feared that such help m^ht not be granted unto 
him. With this full sense and conviction of his own utter weakness and 
inability to help himself, did Alfred begin his reign, during which he was 
enabled to acquire a better reputation than 
any other monarch of western Christen- 
dom. 

Another point with regard to the suc- 
cession should be noticed. On the death of 
.®thelred, Alfred succeeded, though .®thel- 
red had children living. This is, of course, 
simply an instance of the general law of 
choosing from the royal house, but of choos- 
ing only one who was personally qualified 
to reign. Mmors w'ere therefore passed 
by, as a matter of course, in favor of a 
full-grown uncle or other kinsman. The 
children thus shut out might or might not 
be chosen at some future vacancy. The 
right of Alfred to his crown was not dis- 
puted m his own day, nor has he commonly 
been branded by later historians with the 
name of usurper. But it is well to bear 
in mind that his succession was of exactly 
the same kind as that of some later kings 

to whom the name of usurper has been freely applied. In all such cases 
the mistake comes from forgetting that the strict laws of succe^ion to 
which we have been used for the last two or three centuries were altogether 
unknown in the earlier stages of our constitutionJ 

[The extent of territory over which the Danes exercised at least potential 
authority is indicative of the strength of the power with which the new king 
had to cope ] They held the Isle of Thanet, which gave them the command 
of the river Thames and the coasts of Kent and Essex; they had thoroughly 
overrun or conquered all Northumbria, from the Tweed to the Humber ; they 
had planted strong colonies at York, which city, destroyed during the wars, 
they rebuilt South of the Humber, with the exception of the Isle of Thanet, 
their iron grasp on the soil was less sure, but they had desolated Notting- 
hamshire, Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk; and, with 
numbers constantly increasing, they ranged through the whole length of 
the island, on this side of the TVeed, with the exeeptiqn only of the western 
counties of' England, and had established foitified camps between the Severn 
and the Thames. The Anglo-Saxon standard had been gradually retreating 
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towaftis the southwestern comer of our island, which includes Somersetshire, 
Devonshire, and Cornwall, and which was now about to become the scene 
of Alfred’s most romantic adventures. For a while, the English expected 
tile arrival of their foes during the spring and summer months, and their 
departure at the close of autumn; but now a Danish army had wintered 
seven years in the land, and there was no longer a hope of the blessing of 
their ever departing from it. 

But Alfred, the saviour of his people, did not despair, even when worse times 
came : he calmly abode the storm over which his valour, but still more his 
pmdence, skill, and wisdom, finally triumphed. Though only twenty- 
three years of age, he had been already tried in many battles. He had 
scarcely been a month on the throne when his army, very inferior in force 
to that of the Danes, was forced into a general engagement at Wilton. After 
%hting desperately through a great part of the day, the heathens fled but 
seeing the fewness of those who pursued, they set themselves to battle agam, 
and got the field.® 

Alfred at once rallied his forces, and again within the month met the 
Danes m battle. Throughout the entire first year of his reign the_ conflict 
raged — ^nine battles in all were fought, the chroniclers tell us — ^and in every 
one Alfred was worsted. But the losses of the Danes were by no means 
small, and they were probably willing enough to accept a truce. Alfred, in 
his extremity, took counsel with his witan, and on their advice — offered — 
with what grief and shame we can imagine — to buy a brief respite for his 
people. For three years they left him unmolested. 

The peace gave the Danes the opportunity to turn to the conquest of 
other fields, and it was upon Mercia that they next fell. In the spring of 
874, reinforced by fresh bands from the north, they burst into the land of 
the Mercians with more than their accustomed fury. There was no with- 
standing them. Kmg Burhred tried to buy a peace as Alfred had done. 
The Danes accepted his gold, but continued their depredations. Burhred, 
despairing of ever ridding his country of the conquerors, abandoned his throne 
and fled across the sea, where broken in health and in spirit he died at Rome 
before the end of the year. The Danes set up a puppet king, Ceolwulf by 
name, who did their bidding, and paid them tribute which he extorted from 
his down-trodden countrymen, for the space of three years. At the end of 
that period his masters, tiring of the farce of his rule, swept him from his 
throne. He was the last to bear the independent title of king of the Mercians. “ 

The_ next year (875) one army, under Halfden, or Halfdane, was em- 
ployed jn settling Northumbria, and in waging war with that mixed population 
that still dwelt in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Galloway, or what was 
called the kingdom of Strathclyde. They now came into hostile collision with 
the Scots, who were forced to retreat beyond the Firths of Clyde and Forth 
Halfdane then divided the mass of the Northumbrian territory among his fol- 
lowers, who, settling among the Anglo-Saxons there, and intermarrying with 
them, became, in the course of a few generations, so mixed as to form almost 
one people. _ It 'is not easy, from the vagueness of the old writers, to fix limits, 
but this fusion was probably felt strongest along the northeastern coast, be- 
tween theTees and the Tweed, where some Danish peculiarities are still detected 
among the people. While Halfdane was pursuing these measures in the north, 
a still stronger army, commanded by three kings, marched upon Cambridge, 
which they fortified and made their winter quarters. By this time the Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms of Northumbria, Mercia, and East Anglia were entirely ob- 
literated, and the contest lay between the Danes and Alfred’s inen of Wessex. 
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At the opening of the year 876 the host that had wintered in Cambridge 
took to their ships, and, resol’ving to carry the war they had renewed into 
the heart of Wessex, they landed on the coast of Dorsetshne, surprised the 
castle of W areham, and scoured the neighbouring country. But in the interval 
of the truce, Alfred’s mind had conceived an idea -which may be looked upon 
as an embryo of the naval glory of England. After their establishment in 
our island, the Saxons, wjio, at their first coming, were as nautical a people 
as the Danes, imprudently neglected sea affairs; but in his present straits 
Alfred saw the advantages to be derived from the employment of ships along 
the coast, where they might either prevent the landing of an enemy, or cut 
off their supplies and reinforcements, which generally came by sea, and as 
frequently from the Continent as elsewhere. The first flotilla he launched 
was small, and almost contemptible ; but in its very first encounter with the 
enemy it proved victorious, attacking a Danish squadron of seven ships, one 
of which was taken, the rest put to flight This happened immediately after 
the surprise of Wareham; and when, in a few days, the Danes agreed to treat 
for peace, and evacuate the territory of Wessex, the consequences of the 
■victory were magnified in the eyes of the people. _ In concluding this peace, 
after the Danish chiefs or kings had s-worn by their golden bracelets — a most 
solemn form of oath ■with them — ^Alfred insisted that they should swear upon 
the relics of some Christian saints. The Danes swore by both, and the very 
next night fell upon Alfred as he was riding with a sinall force, and suspecting 
no mischief, towards the town of Winchester. The king had a narrow^ escape ; 
the horsemen who attended him were nearly all dismounted and slain , and, 
seizing their horses, the Danes galloped off in the direction of Exeter, whither, 
as they were no doubt infonned, another body of their brethren were proceed- 
ing, having come round by sea, and landed at the mouth of the Exe Their 
plan now was to take Alfred in the rear of his stronghold in the west of Eng- 
land, and to rouse again the people [Britons] of Cornwall against the Saxons. 
A formidable Danish fleet sailed from the mouth of the Thames to reinforce 
the troops united in Devonshire; but Alfred’s infant na-vy, strengthened by 
some new vessels, stood ready to intercept it A storm ■which arose caused 
the wreck of half the Danish ships on the Hampshire coast , and when the 
others arrived, tardily and in a shattered condition, they were met by the 
Saxon fleet that blockaded the Exe, and entirely destroyed, after a gallant 
action. Before this, his second sea 'victory, Alfred had come up with his land 
forces and invested Exeter, and King Guthrum, the Dane who held that 
town, on learning the destruction of his fleet, capitulated, gave hostages and 
oaths, and marched with his Northmen from Exeter and the kingdom of 
Wessex into Mercia. Alfred had now felt the value of the fleet he had 
created, and which, weak as it was, maintained his cause on the sea during 
the retreat to which he was now about to be condemned. The crew's of these 
ships, however, must have been oddly constituted; for, not finding English 
mariners enough, he engaged a number of Friesland pirates, or rovers, to 
serve him. These men did their duty gallantly and faithfully. It is curious 
to reflect that they came from the same country which, ages before, had sent 
forth many of the Angles to the conquest of Britain; and they may have felt, 
even at that distance of time, a strong apathy with the Ai^o-Saxon adher- 
ents of ijfred 
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THE PROSTRATION OF lyESSEX 

Guthrum had no sooner retreated from Exeter than he began to prepare 
for another war, and this he did with great art, and by employing all his 
means and influence, for he had learned to appreciate the qualities of his 
enemy, and he was himself the most skilful, steady, and persevering of all 
the invaders. He fixed his headquarters at no greater distance from Alfred 
than the city of Gloucester, around which he had broad and fertile lands to 
distribute among his warriors. His fortunate “raven” attracted the birds 
of rapine from every quarter; and when everything was ready for a fresh 
incursion into the west, he craftily proceeded in a new and unexpected manner. 
A winter campaign had hitherto been unknown among the Danes, but on the 
first day of January, 878, his choicest warriors received a secret order to meet 
hjm on horseback at an appointed place. AKred was at Chippenham, a strong 
residence of the Wessex kings. It was the feast of the Epiphany, or Twelfth 
Night, and the Saxons were probably celebrating the festival when they 
heard that Guthrum and his Danes were at the gates. Surprised thus by 
the celerity of an overwhelming force, they could offer but an ineffectual 
resistance. Many were slain; the foe burst into Chippenham, and Alfred, 
escaping with a little band, retired, with an anxious mind, to the woods and 
the fastnesses of the moors. As the story is generally told, the king could 
not make head against the Danes, but other accounts state that he imme- 
diately fought several battles m rapid succession. We are inclined to the 
latter belief, which renders the broken spirits and despair of the men of Wessex 
more intelligible , but all are agreed in the facts that, not long after the Danes 
stole into Chippenham, they rode over the kingdom of Wessex, where no 
army was left to oppose them; that numbers of the population fled to the 
Isle of Wight and the opposite shores of the Continent, while those who 
remained tilled the soil for their hard taskmasters, the Danes, whom they 
tried to conciliate with presents and an abject submission. The brave men 
of Somerset alone retained some spirit, and continued, in the main, true to 
their king; but even in their country, where he finally sought a refuge, he 
was obliged to hide in fens and coverts, for fear of being betrayed to his 
powerful foe, Guthrum Near the confluence of the rivers Tone and Parret 
there is a tract of country still called Athelney, or the Prince’s Island. In 
the time of Alfred the whole tract was covered by a dense wood, the secluded 
haunt of deer, wild boars, wild goats, and other beasts of the forest. It has 
now long ceased to be an island, but in those days, where not washed by the 
two rivers, it was insulated by bogs and inundations, which could only be 
passed in a boat. In this secure lurking-place the king abode some time, 
making himself a small hold or fortress there For sustenance he and his 
few followers depended upon hunting and fishing, and the spoil they could 
make by sudden and secret forays among the Danes. Prom an ambiguous 
egression of some of the old writers, we might believe he sometimes plundered 
his own subjects; and this is not altogether improbable, if we consider his 
pressing wants, and the necessity under which he lay of concealing who he 
was. This secret seems to have been most scrupulously kept by his few 
adherents, and to have been mamtahaed on his own part with infinite patience 
and forbearance.® 

From among the stories of the dark days in the Somerset marshes that 
have come down to us, one at least has fowd a place in English history from 
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which no scholarly criticism or antiquarian research can dislodge it. Every 
schoolboy knows the “ story of the cakes,” but it is worth repeating in the *■ 
simple words of Asser./ ^ During this time, the chronicler tells us, the king 
was long concealed in the hut of one of his cowherds. “It happened one 
day that the countrywoman, the wife of this cowherd, was baking some cakes 
for food, while the king was sitting before the fire and repairing his bows and 
arrows and instruments of war. WTien the unlucky woman saw that the 
cakes which had been placed on the fire were burning, she ran up in great 
haste and removed them, and scolded our mvineible king after this fashion : 
‘Look, man, the cakes are burning, and you do not take the trouble to turn 
them ; when the time for eating them comes, then you are active enough.’ 
This unlucky woman little thought her guest was Alfred who had fought 
so many battles against the pagans, and who had gained so many victories.”® 


THE CAMPAIGN OP 878 A.D. 

From his all but inaccessible retreat in Athelney, the king maintained 
a correspondence with some of his faithful adherents. By degrees a few 
bold warriors gathered round him in that islet, which they more strongly 
fortified, as a point upon which to retreat in case of reverse ; and between the 
Easter and Whitsuntide following his flight (878)_, Alfred saw hopes of his 
emerging from obscurity. The men of Somersetshire, Wiltshn^, Dorsetshire, 
and jHampshire began to flock in ; and, with a resolute force, Alfred was soon 
enabled to extend his operations against the Danes. In the interval, an 
important event in Devonshire had favoured his cause. IJbba, in attemptmg 
to land there, was slain, with 800 or 900 of his followers, and their magical 
banner, a raven, which had been embroidered in one noon-tide by the hands 
of the three daughters of the great Lodbrok, fell mto the hands of the Saxons. 
Soon after receiving the welcome news at Athelney, the king determined to 
convert his skirmishes and loose partisan warfare into more decisive operations. 
Previously to this, however, he was anxious to know the precise force and 
condition of the array which Guthrum kept together; and, to obtain this 
information, he put himself in great jeopardy, trusting to his own resources 
and address He assumed the habit of a wandering minstrel, or gleeman, 
and with his instruments of music in his hands, gained a ready entrance into 
the camp, and the tents and pavilions of the Danes. _ As he amused these 
idle warriors with songs and interludes, he espied all their sloth and negligence, 
heard much of their counsels and plans, and was soon enabled to return to 
his friends at Athelney with a full and satisfactory account of the state and 
habits of that army. Then secret messengers were sent to all quarters, 
requesting the trusty men of Wessex to meet in arms at Egbert’s Stone, on 
the east of Selwood Forest. The summons was obeyed, though most knew 
not the king had sent it ; and when Alfred appeared at the place of rendezvous 
he was received with enthusiastic joy, the men of Hampshire, and Dorset, 
and Wilts rejoicing as if he had risen from death to life In the battle of 
Ethandune [Heddington] which ensued seven weeks after Easter, the Danes 
were taken by surprise, and thoroughly beaten. Alfred’s concealment, 
counting from his flight from Chippenham, did not last above five months. 

P In this particular case it appears to be fairly well established that the story was not a part 
of the Life as originally written by Asser, but was a later interpolation This, however, 
as pointed out by Gairdner,<? m his Chromclers of England, m no wise means that the 
incident is entirely apocryphal.] 
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THE TBEATT OP CHIPPENHAM AND ITS RESULTS 

• Guthrum retreated with the mournful residue of his army to a fortified 
position. Alfred followed him thither, cut off all his communications, and 
established a close blockade. In fourteen days famine obliged the Danes 
to accept the conditions offered by the Saxons. These conditions were liberal , 
for, though victorious, Alfred could not hope to drive the Danes by one, nay, 
nor by twenty battles, out of England. They were too numerous, and had 
secured themselves m too considerable a part of the island The first points 
insisted upon in the treaty were that Guthrum should evacuate all Wessex, 
and submit to baptism. Upon Guthrum’s ready acceptance of these two 
conditions, an extensive cession of territory was made to him and the Danes; 
and here the great mind of Alfred probably contemplated the gradual fusion 
of two people — the Saxons and the Danes — ^who differed in but few essentials; 
and foresaw that the pursuits of agriculture and industry, growing up among 
them, after a tranquil settlement, would win the rovers of the north from their 
old plundering, piratical habits. As soon as this took place, they would guard 
the coast they formerly desolated If it had even been in Alfred’s power 
to expel them all (which it never w^s), he could have had no security against 
their prompt return and incessant attacks. There was territory enough, 
fertile, though neglected, to give away, without straitening the Saxons. 

Alfred thus drew the line of demarcation betw^een him and the Danes: 
“ Let the bounds of our dominion stretch to the river Thames, and from thence 
to the w'ater of Lea, even unto the head of the same water, and thence straight 
unto Bedford ; and finally, going along by the river Ouse, let them end at W at- 
Img street.” Beyond these lines, 'all the east side of the island, as far as the 
Humber, was surrendered to the Danes; and as they had established themselves 
in Northumbria, that territoiy was soon united, and the whole eastern country 
from the Tweed to the Thames, where it washes a part of Essex, took the name 
of the Danelagh, or “Dane-law,” which it retained for many ages, even down 
to the time of the Norman conquest. The cession was large, but it should 
be remembered that Alfred, at the opening of his reign, w^as driven into the 
western corner of England, and that he now gamed tranquil possession of five 
or perhaps ten times more territory than he then possessed In many respects, 
these his moderate measures answered the end he proposed. Soon after the 
conclusion of the treaty, Guthrum, rel3dng on the good faith of the Saxons, 
went with only thirty of his chiefs to Aulre, near Athelney His old but 
gallant and generous enemy, Alfred, answered for him at the baptismal font, 
and the Dane was christened under the Saxon name of Athelstan. The next 
week the ceremony was completed with great solemnity at the royal town 
of Wedmore, and after spending twelve days as the guest of Alfred,^ Guthrum 
departed loaded with presents. Whatever were his inward convictions, or 
the efiicacy and sincerity of his conversion, the Danish prince was certainly 
captivated by the merits of his victor, and ever after contmued the faithful 
friend and ally, if not vassal, of Alfred. The subjects under his rule in 
the Danelagh assumed habits of mdustry and tranquillity, and gradually 
adopted the manners and customs of more civilised hfe. By mutual 
agreement, the laws of the Danes were assimilated to those of the Saxons ; 
but the former long retained many of their old Scandinavian usages. All 
sales, whether of men, horses, or oxen, were declared illegal, unless the 

g urchaser produced the voucher of the seller This was to put a stop on 
oth ddes to the liftmg of cattle, and the carrying off of the peasantry as 
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slaves Both kings engaged to promote the Christian religion, and to punish 
apostasy. We are not well informed as to the progress the faith made among 
his subjects on Guthrum’s conversion; but it was probably rapid, though 
imperfect, and accompanied with a lingering affection for the divinities of the 
Scandinavian mythology <= 


EFFECTS OF THE DANISH SETTLEMENT 

But in truth the Danish occupation of northern^ and eastern England 
did but make ready the way for the more thorough incorporation of those 
lands with the West-Saxon kingdom. Egbert had established his supremacy 
over the English powers in those lands But it was the supremacy of an 
external master. The Danish settlements gave the West-Saxon kings a 
wholly new character. Unless we reckon the tributary kingship of Bemicia, 
all the ancient English kingdoms, with their royal houses, were swept away 
wherever the Danes established their power. The West-Saxon kings remained 
the only champions of Christian faith and English nationality. They were 
now kings of the English, and they alone Mark also that, by the treaty 
between Alfred and Guthrum, while the West-Saxon king lost as an overlord, 
he gained as an immediate sovereign The actual \Yest-Saxon dominion, 
as distinguished from mere West-Saxon supremacy, again reached far beyond 
the Thames English Mercia was ruled imder Alfred by .Ethelred, an ealdor- 
man of the old royal stock, the husband of his daughter, the renowned .ffilthel- 
flaed The lord and lady of the Mercians held a place mtei mediate between 
that of an under-king and an ordinary ealdorman. At the other end of 
Wessex, Kent and Sussex were completely incorporated, and ceased to be 
even distinct appanages The West-Saxon supremacy was more fully 
established in Wales, and at last, in 893, even the Danes of the north acknowl- 
edged it. Alfred had thus, m name at least, won back the overlordship of 
Egbert, combined with an enlarged immediate kingdom. As that immediate 
kingdom took in by far the greater part of Saxon England, and little or nothing 
that was not Saxon, he sometimes bears, neither the narrower style of king 
of the West Saxons nor the wider style of king of the English, but the title, 
almost peculiar and specially appropriate to hmiself, of king of the Saxons. 
His ovei lordship over the heathen Danes was doubtless fax less firmly estab- 
lished than Egbert’s overlordship had been over their Christian predecessors. 
But now, in the eyes of the Christian inhabitants of Northumberland and 
Mercia, the West-Saxon king was no longer a stranger and a conqueror. He 
had become the champion of their race and faith against their heathen masters J 


ENGLAND AFTER THE PEACE 

But some time had yet to pass ere Alfred could give himself up to quiet 
enjoyments, to law-making, and the intellectual improvement of His people. 
Though Guthrum kept his contract, hosts of maraudmg Danes, who were not 
bound by it, continued to cross over from the.Continent and infest the shores 
and rivers of England In 879, the very year after Guthrum s treaty and 
baptism, a great army of pagans came from beyond the sea, and wintered 
at Fullanham, or Fulham, hard by the river Thames From Fulham this host 
proceeded to Ghent, in the Low Countries _ At this period the Northmen 
alternated their attacks on England, and their attacks on Holland, Belgium, 
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i®id east Fraaice, in a curious manner, the expedition beginning on one side of 
the British Channel and the North Sea, frequently ending on the other side. 
T?he rule of their conduct, however, seems to have been this — to persevere 
only against the weakest enemy. Thus, when they found France strong, they 
tried England; and when they foimd the force of England consolidated under 
Alfred, they turned off in the dnection of France, or the neighbouring shores 
of the Contment ® 

The cessation of raids, however, enabled Alfred to undertake the work 
of unifying his kmgdom as it never had been unified, and of providing a 
system of defence of a truly national character London, which had been 
sacked and destroyed durmg the wars with Guthrum, was rebuilt on a more 
extensive plan than ever and strongly fortified In other parts of the king- 
dom, alK), particularly along the coast, towers and fortifications were erected. 
The navy which he had begun to build a few years before was added to and 
improved, and a beginning was made in organising the defensive forces of 
the land.® 

From measures of defence against a foreign enemy, the king turned his 
attention to the domestic economy of the country. During the long period 
of Danish devastation, the fabric of civil government had been neaily dis- 
solved. The courts of judicature had been closed; injuries were inflicted 
without provocation, and retaliated without mercy, and the Saxon, like the 
Dane, had imbibed a spirit of msubordination, and a contempt for peace, 
and justice, and religion. To remedy these evils, Alfred restored, enlaiged, and 
improved the salutary institutions of his forefathers ; and from the statutes of 
jEthelberht, Ine, Offa, and other Saxon princes, composed a code of law, 
adapted to the circumstances of the time, and the habits of his subjects. But 
legislative enactments would have been of little avail had not the king insured 
their execution by an undertaking of no small difficulty, but which by his 
vigilance and perseverance he ultimately accomplished. The Saxon juris- 
prudence had establislied an ample gradation of judicatures, which diverged 
in different ramifications from the king’s court into every hamlet in the 
kingdom; but of the persons invested with judicial authority very few were 
qualified for so important an office Almost all were ignorant; many were 
despotic The powerful refused to acquiesce in their decisions, and the de- 
fenceless complained of their oppression. Both had frequent recourse to the 
equity of Alfr d, who listened as cheerfully to the complaints of the lowest 
as of the highest among his subjects. Every appeal was heard by him with 
the most patient attention; in cases of importance he revised the proceedings 
at his leisure, and the inferior magistrates trembled at the impartiality and 
severity of their sovereign. If their fault proceeded from ignorance or inad- 
vertence, they were reprimanded or removed according to the magnitude of the 
offence ; but neither birth, nor friends, nor ,power, could save the corrupt or 
malicious judge. He was made to suffer the punishment which he had 
unjustly inflicted, and, if we may believe an ancient authority [Andrew Horne’s 
Miroir des Justices], forty-four magistrates were by the king’s order executed 
in one year for their mformal and iniquitous proceedings This severity was 
productive of the most beneficial consequences The judges were careful to 
acquire a competent degree of knowledge; their decisions became accordant 
to the law ; the commission of crime was generally followed by the infliction 
of punishment; and theft and murder were rendered as rare as they had for- 
merly been prevalent. To prove the reformation of his subjects, Alfred is 
said to have suspended valuable bracelets on the highway, which no ono 
vaitured to remove ; and as a confirmation we are told [by William of Malmes- 
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bury] that if a traveller lost his purse on the road he would at the distance 
of a month find it lying untouched in the same spot. These are probably the 
fictions of a posterior age , but they serve to show the high estimation in which 
Alfred’s administration of Justice was held by our forefathers. 

The decline^ of learning in the Saxon states had been rapidly accelerated 
by the Danish invasions. The chuiches and monasteries, the only academies 
of the age, had been destroyed; and at the accession of Alfred, Wessex could 
hardly boast of a single scholar able to translate a Latin book mto the English 
tongue. The king, who from his early years had been anunated with the 
most ardent passion for knowledge, endeavoured to inf'ose a similar spirit 
into all who aspired to his favour. For this pui’pose he invited to his court 
the most distinguished scholars of his own and of foreign countries. Plege- 
mimdand Werfrith, jEthelstan and Werwulf, visited hun from Mercia. John 
of Old Saxony left the monastery of Corvei for an establishment at Ethel ingey ' 
Asser of St. David’s was induced by valuable presents to reside with the king 
during six months in the year ; and an honourable embassy to Hincmar, arch- 
bishop of Rheims, returned with Grimbald, the celebrated provost of St. Omer, 
With their assistance Alfred began in his thirty-ninth year to apply to the 
study of Roman literature ; and opened schools in different places for the in- 
struction of his subjects. It w'as his wdl that the childien ot every free man, 
whose circumstances would allow it, should acquire the elementary arts of 
reading and wmiting; and that those who were designed for civil or eccle- 
siastical employments, should moreover be instructed m the Latin language. 

It was a misfortune which the kmg frequently lamented, that Saxon 
literature contained no books of science “I have often wondered,” says he, 
“that the illustrious scholars, who once flourished among the English, and 
who had read so many foreign works, never thought of transferring the most 
useful into their owm language ” To supply the deficiency Alfred himself under- 
took the task. Of his translations two were histoncal, and two didactic. _ The 
first were the Ecclesiastical History of the English by Bede, and the epitome 
of Orosius, the best abridgment of ancient history then extant, both works 
calculated to excite and gratify the curiosity of his subjects. Of the others qne 
was meant for general reading. The Consolation of Philosophy, by Boethius, 
a treatise deservedly held in high estimation at that period; and the second 
was destmed for the instruction of the clergy, the Pastoral of Gregory the 
Great, a work recommended both by its own excellence and the_ reputation 
of its author Of this he sent a copy to every bishop in his dominioi^, with 
a request that it might be preserved m the cathedral for the use of the diocesan, 
clergy. 

In the arrangement of his time, his finances, and his domestic concerns, 
Alfred was exact and methodical. The officers of his household were divided 
into three bodies, which succeeded each other in rotation, and departed at 
the end of the month, the allotted period of their service. Of each day hp 
gave one-third to sleep and necessary refreshments: the remainder was 
divided between the duties of his station and works of piety and charity. 
His treasurer was ordered to separate his revenue into two moieties. The 
first he subdivided into three parts, of which one was destined to reward his 
servants and ministers, another to supply presents for the strangers who 
visited his court, and the third to pay the numerous bodies of workmen whom 
he employed. For he erected palaces in different parts of his dominions; 
repaired and embellished those which had been left by his predecessors, and 
rebuilt London and several other towns which the Danes had reduced to 
heaps of rums. In aU these undertakings we are told that he displayed an 
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improved taste and considerable magnificence. Among his artists were 
numbers of foreigners attracted by his offers and the fame of his liberality, 
and by frequent conversation with them he is said to have acquired a theo- 
retical acquaintance with their respective professions which astonished the 
most experienced workmen. 

The other moiety of his revenue was parcelled out into four portions. One 
TOS devoted tp the support of his school, his favourite project. Another was 
given to the two monasteries which he had founded, one at Shaftesbury for 
nuns, at the head of whom he placed his daughter .®thelgiva; another at 
Ethelingey for monks, which he peopled with foreigners, because the Danish 
devastations bad abolished the monastic institute among his own subjects. 
Tbie third portion he employed in relieving the necessities of the indigent, 
to whom he was on all occasions a most bountiful benefactor. From the 
fourth he drew the alms, which he annually distributed to different churches. 
They were not confined to his own dominions, but scattered through Wales, 
Northumbria, Brittany (Armorica), and Gaul. Often he sent considerable 
presents to Rome; sometimes to the nations in the Mediterranean and to 
Jerusalem; on one occasion to the Indian Christians at Meliapur. Swithelm, 
the bearer of the royal alms, brought back to the king several oriental pearls, 
and aromatic hquors.® 

The notion, so widely prevalent, that the education of Alfred had been 
neglected in his childhood, is a popular error, founded upon the monastic 
ideas of his biographer, Asser. In these early ages those children only were 
taught to read and write who were destined for the clerical order. This 
continued to be the case with the two classes of society (churchmen and lay- 
men), long after the conversion of the Saxons; it was no part of the accom- 
plishments of a prince to be able to write or to read, for with them learning 
and literature were mtrusted to the memory, and m this respect we are sure 
that Alfred experienced no neglect. The learning of his father, and the in- 
fluence of Swithun, are proofs that he could not want teachers; and Asser 
himself informs us that he was taught and excelled in all the accomplishments 
which became a prince. He spent much of his time in listening to the national 
poetry as sung by the minstrels of his father’s household, and committed it 
to memory with great facility. He was skilful beyond his age in hunting and 
the use of arms His early visits to Rome, the capital of western civilisation, 
must have tended to enlarge his mind. It is said that when he had reached 
his twelfth year, he had not yet been taught to read; yet, according to the 
anecdote related by Asser, m this point he was not inferior to his elder brothers. 
It appears that when .iEthelwulf married the French princess Judith, Alfred’s 
mother was set aside to make way for his step-mother, and it is probable that 
the children took her part and went with her. It was after his father’s death 
and in his mother’s house (not, as some have supposed, in that of his step- 
mother, who had then become his sister-in-law), that the following mcident 
is said to have occurred. In his twelfth year, when he and his brothers were 
one day in theu mother’s presence, she showed them a splendid book of Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, an article then of great value, and she told them that she was 
ready to give it to him who should first make himself master of its contents, 
and commit them to memory. Alfred, attracted by the beauty of the initial 
letter, and already distinguished by nis thirst for knowledge, accepted the 
challenge, took the book out of his mother’s hand, and “went to his master 
and read it, and, having read it, he brought it back to his mother, and re- 
cited it.”p 
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THE LAWS OP ALFRED 

At a very early period the statement was put forward that Alfred had 
been in the truest sense of the word the lawgiver of his people. The designa- 
tion strictly understood is erroneous — he introduced no new code of law; 
his labours consisted purely in re-establishing, renewing, and improving. 
Alfred found everywhere m his kingdom existmg laws of which he could avail 
himself as a groundwork, but after the war of liberation, the organisation of 
new conditions, as well as the closer connection of the different constituent 
p^ts of the monarchy, and the elevation of the royal power, required a re- 
vision and siftmg of the old laws ; it became necessary to make preparations 
for a general system of legislation. 

When Alfred commenced the work, he had before him the Kentish collec- 
tion of iEthelberht and his successors: his own ancestor Ine had caused the 
West-Saxon laws to be inscribed ; and in Mercia the code of the great Offa was 
adopted. Upon reviewing them he found, in all three, much which met 
with his full approval ; with some things, however, he was not satisfied, and 
they were therefore expunged with the consent of his councillors. Never- 
theless, he sometimes hesitated in replacing them by laws of his own because 
he could not tell whether they would be considered good by his successors. 
Ine’s collection alone was completely included in the code. Alfred’s motives 
in these reformatory proceedings were of two kinds, the changed and mcreased 
range of action of the royal power, and the strong desire felt by his own heart 
of infusing Christian convictions into the popular laws which had come down • 
from paganism, and of making them their principal support. As soon as 
such traces are met with in his code, the spirit of Alfred is clearly observable. 
Alfred impressed upon the whole code the character much rather of his own 
mind than that of ms age."» 


THE INVASION OP HASTING 

The siege of Paris, which began in 886, employed the Danes or Northmen 
two whole years. Shortly after the heathens burst mto the country now 
called Flanders, which was then a dependency of the Frankish or French 
kings, and were employed there for some time in a difficult and extensive 
warfare. A horrid famme ensued in those parts of the Contment, and made 
the hungry wolves look elsewhere for sustenance and prey. England had 
now revived, by a happy repose of seven years ; her corn-fields had borne their 
plentiful crops; her pastures, no longer swept by the tempests of war, were 
well sprinkled with flocks and herds; and those good fatted beeves, wffiich 
were always dear to the capacious stomachs of the Northmen, made the island 
a very land of promise to the nnagination of the famished It is true that of 
late years they had Wnd those treasures were well defended, and that nothmg 
was to be got under Alfred’s present government without hard blows, and a 
desperate contest, at least doubtful in its issue. But hunger impelled them 
forward; they were a larger body than had ever made the attack at once; 
they were united under the command of Hasting, a chief equal or superior 
in fame and military talent to any that had preceded him; and therefore 
the Danes, in the year 893, once more turned the prows of their vessels towards 
TnTig1a,nd. It was indeed a formidable fleet. As the men of Kent gazed sea- 
ward from their cliffs and downs, they saw'the horizon darkened by it; as the 
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wiads and waves wafted it forward, they counted 250 several ships ; and every 
^ip was full of warriors and horses brought fiom Flanders and France, for the 
immediate mounting of a rapid, predatory cavalry The invaders landed 
near Romney Marsh, at the eastern termmation of the great wood or weald 
(rf Anderida at the mouth of a river, now dry, called Limine. They 
towed their ships four miles up the river towai’ds the weald, and there mastered 
a fortress the peasants of the country were raising in the fens. They then 
proceeded to Apuldre, or Appledore, at which point they made a strongly 
fortified camp, whence they ravaged the adjacent countiy for many miles. 
Nearly simultaneously with these movements, the famed Hastmg, the skilful 
commander-in-chief of the entire expedition, entered the Thames with an- 
other division of eighty ships, landed at and took Milton, near Sittmgboume, 
and there threw up prodigiously strong intrenchments. Their past reverses 
had made them extremely cautious ; and for nearly a whole year the Danes 
in either camp did little else than fortify their positions, and scour the country 
in foraging parties. Other piratical squadrons, however, kept hovering round 
nur coasts, to distract attention and create alarm at many points at one and 
the same time. The honourable and trustworthy Guthrum had now been 
dead three years; and to complete the most critical position of Alfred, the 
Danes settled in the Danelagh-, even from the Tweed to the Thanies, violated 
their oaths, took up aims against him, and joined their marauding brethren 
under Hasting It was in this campaign, or rather this succession of cam- 
paigns, which lasted altogether three years, that the military genius of the 
Anglo-Sa.xon monarch shone with its greatest lustre, and was brought into full 
play by the ability, the wonderful and eccentric rapidity, and the great re- 
sources of his opponent Hasting. To follow their operations the reader must 
place the map of England before him, for they ran over half of the island, 
and shifted the scene of war with almost as much rapidity as that with which 
the decorations of a theatre are changed. 


Alfred's new military plan 

The first great difficulty Alfred had to encounter was in collecting and 
bringing up sufficient forces to one point, and then in keeping them in adequate 
number in the field; for the Saxon .“fyrd,” or lev^ en masse, were only bound 
by law to serve for a certain time (probably forty days), and it was indispen- 
sable to provide for the safety of the towns, almost everywhere threatened, 
and to leave men sufficient for the cultivation of the country. Alfred over- 
came this difficulty by dividing his aimy, or militia, into two bodies, of these 
he called one to the field, while the men composing the other were left at 
home. After a reasonable length of service those in the field returned to 
their homes, and those left at home took their places in the field. The spec- 
tacle of Alfred’s large and permanent army, to which they had been wholly 
unaccustomed, struck Hating and his confederates with astonishment and 
dismay. Nor did the position the English king took up with it give them much 
ground for comfort. Advancing into Kent, he threw himself between Hasting 
and the other division of the Danes. He thus kept asunder the two armies 
of die Northmen, and so active were the patrols and troops he threw out in 
small bodies, and so good the spirit of the villagers and townfolk, cheered 
by the presence and wise dispositions of the sovereign, that in a short time 
not a single foraging paiey could issue from the Danish camp without almost 
certain destruction. Worn out in body and spirit, the Northmen resolved 
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to break up from their camps, and, to deceive the king as to their intentions, 
they sent submissive messages and hostages, and promised to leave the king- 
dom Hasting took to his shipping, and actually made sail, as if to leave 
the well-defended island : but while the eyes of the Saxons were fixed on his 
departure, the other division, in Alfred’s rear, rushed suddenly from their 
intrenchments mto the interior of the coimtry, in order to seek a ford across 
the Thames, by which they hoped to be enabled to get mto Essex, where 
the rebel Danes that had been ruled by Guthrum would give them a friendly 
reception, and where they knew they should meet Hastmg and his division, 
who, instead of putting to sea, merely crossed the Thames, and took up a 
strong position at Benfleet, on the Essex coast. Alfred had not ships to 
pursue those who moved by water; but those who marched by land he fol- 
lowed up closely, and brought them to action on the right bank of the Thames, 
near Farnham, m Surrey. The Danes were thoroughly defeated. Those 
who escaped the sword and drowning marched along the left bank of the 
Thames, through Middlesex, into Essex; but being hotly pursued by Alfred, 
they were driven right thiough Essex, and across the river Colne, when they 
found a strong place of refuge in the Isle of Mersea. Here, however, they 
were closely blockaded, and soon obliged to sue for peace, promising hostages, 
as usual, and an immediate departure from England. Alfred would have 
had this enemy in his hand through sheer starvation, but the genius of Hasting, 
and the defection of the Northmen of the Danelagh, called him to a distant 
part of the island Two fleets, one of one hundred sail, the second of forty, 
and both in good part manned by the Danes who had been so long, and for 
the last fifteen years so peacefully, settled in England, set sail to attack in tw’o 
points, and make a formidable diveision The first of these, which had piob- 
ably been equipped m Noifolk and Suffolk, doubled the North Foreland, ran 
down the southern coast as far as Devonshire, and laid siege to Exeter • the 
smaller fleet, which had been fitted out in Northumbria, and probably sailed 
from the mouth of the Tyne, took the passage round Scotland, lan down all 
the western coast, from Cape Wrath to the Bristol Channel, and, ascending 
that arm of the sea, beleaguered a fortified town to the north of the Severn, 


THE CAMPAIGNS IN THE WEST 

Though Alfred had established friendly relations with the people of the 
west of England, who seem on many occasions to have served him with as 
much ardour as his Saxon subjects, he still felt that Devbnshire was a vulner- 
able pait. Leaving, therefore, a portion of his army on the confines of Essex, 
he mounted all the rest on horses, and flew to Exeter. Victory followed him 
to the west; he obliged the Danes to raise the siege of Exeter; he beat them 
back to their ships with great loss, and soon after the minor expedition w as 
driven from the Severn The blockade of the Danes in the Isle of Mersea 
does not appear to have been well conducted during his absence, and yet that 
interval was not devoid of great successes . for, in the mean time, ^thelred, 
ealdorman of the Mercians and Alfred’s son-in-law, with the citizens of 
London and others, went down to the fortified post at Benfleet, in Essex, 
laid siege to it, broke into it, and despoiled it of great quantities of gold, silver, 
horses, and garments; takmg away captive also the wife of Hasting and his 
two sons, who were brought to London, and presented to the king on his return. 
Some of his followers urged him to put these captives to death-others to 
detain them in prison as a check upon Hasting, but Alfred, with a generosity 
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whieh' was never properly appreciated by the savage Dane, caused them 
immediately to be restored to his enemy, and sent many presents of value 
with them. By this tune the untirmg jBasting had thrown up another for- 
midable intrenchment at South Shoebury, in Essex, where he was soon 
jomed by fresh adventurers from beyond the sea Thus reinforced, he sailed 
boldly up the Thames. From the Thames, Hastmg marched to the Severn, 
and fortified himself at Buttington, But here he was surrounded by the 
Saxons and the men of North Wales, who now coidially acted with them; 
and in brief tune Alfred, with .®thelred and two other ealdormen, cut off 
all his supplies, and blockaded him in his camp After some weeks, when 
the Danes had eaten up nearly all their horses, and famine was staring them 
in the face, Hasting rushed from his intrenchments. Avoiding the Welsh 
forces, he concentrated his attack upon the Saxons, who formed the blockade 
to the east of his position. The conflict was terrific; several hundreds (some 
of the chroniclers say thousands) nf the Danes were slam in their attempt 
to break through Alfred’s lines; many were thrown into the Severn and 
drowned ; but the rest, headed by Hastmg, effected their escape, and, marchmg 
across the island, reached their intrenchment and their ships on the Essex 
coast. Alfred lost many of his nobles, and must have been otherwise much 
crippled, for he did not molest Hasting, who could have had hardly any 
horse in any part of his retreat. Most of the Saxons who fought at Buttmg- 
ton were raw levies, and hastily got together. 


THE CAPTURE OP HASTING’S FLEET 

When Hasting next showed front it was in the neighbourhood of North 
Wal^, between the rivers Dee and Mersey. During the winter that followed 
his disasters on the Severn, he had been reinforced by the men of the Danelagh, 
and at early spring he set forth with his usual rapidity, and marched through 
the midland counties Alfred was not far behind him, but could not overtake 
him until he had seized Chester, which was then almost uninhabited, and 
secured himself there. This town had been very stiongljr fortified by the 
Romans, and many of the works of those conquerors still remaining, no 
dpubt gave strength to Hasting’s position, which was deemed too formidaUe 
for attack. But the Saxon troops pressed him on the land side, and a squad- 
ron of Alfred’s ships, which had put to sea, ascended the Mersey and prevented 
his receiving succour in that direction. Dreadmg that Chester might become 
a second Buttington, the Danes burst away into N orth W ales After ravaging 
part of that country, they would have gone off m the direction of the Severn 
and the Avon, but they were met and turned by a formidable royal army, 
upon which they retraced their steps, and finally marched off to the northeast. 
They traversed Northumbna, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk— nearly the 
whole length of the Danelagh — ^where they were among friends and allies, and 
by that circuitous route at length regained their fortified post at South Shoe- 
bury, m Essex, where they wintered and recruited their strength as usual. 

Early next spring the persevering Hastmg sailed to the mouth of the Lea, 
ascended that river with his ships, and at or near Ware, about twenty miles 
above London, erected a new fortress on the Lea On the approach of summer, 
the burgesses of London, with many of their neighbours, attacked the strong- 
hold on the Lea, but were repulsed with great loss As London was now 
more closely pressed than ever, Alfred found it necessary to encamp his army 
Pound about the city until the citizens got in their harvest. He then pushed 
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a strong reeonnoiss^ce to the Lea, which (far deeper and broader than now) 
was covered by their ships, and afterwards stirveyed, at great personal risk, 
the new fortified camp of the Danes. His active, ingenious mind forthwith, 
conceived a plan, wMch he had confidently hoped would end in their inevitable 
destruction. Bringing up his army, he raised two fortresses, one on either 
side of the Lea, somewhat below the Danish station, and then he dug three 
deep channels from the Lea to the Thames, in order to lower the level of the 
tributary stream. So much water was thus drawn off that “ where a ship,” 
says an old writer, “might sail in time afore passed, then a little boat might 
scarcely row;” and the whole fleet of Hasting was left aground, and rendered 
useless. But yet again did that remarkable chieftain break through the 
toils spread for him, to renew the war in a distant part of the island. Aban- 
doning the ships where they were, and putting, as they had been accustomed 
to do, their wives, their children, and their booty under the protection of their 
friends in the Danelagh, the followers of Hasting broke from their intrench- 
ments by night, and hardly rested till they had traversed the whole of that 
wide tract of country which separates the Lea from the Severn. Marching 
for some distance along the left lank of the Severn, they took post close on 
the river at Quatbridge, supposed to be Quatford, m Shropshire When 
Alfred came up with them there, he found them already strongly fortified. 
Alfred was compelled to respect the intrenchments at Quatbridge, and to 
leave the Danes there undisturbed during the winter. In the mean time the 
citizens of London seized Hasting’s fleet, grounded in the Lea. Some ships 
they burned and destroyed, but others they were enabled to get afloat and 
conduct to London, where they were received with exceeding great joy. 

For full three years this Scandmavian Hannibal had maintained a war 
in the country of the enemy ; but now, watched on every side, worn out by 
constant losses, and probably in good part forsaken as an unlucky leader, 
both by his brethren settled in the Danelagh and by those on the Continent, 
his spirit began to break, and he prepared to take a reluctant and indignant 
farewell of England In the following sprmg of 897, by •which time dissen- 
sions had broken out among their leaders, the Danes tumultuously abandoned 
their camp at Quatbridge, and utterly disbanded their army soon after, 
fleeing in small and separate parties in various directions. Some sought 
shelter among their brethren of the Danelagh, either in Northumbria or 
Norfolk and Suffolk; some built vessels, and sailed for the Schelde and the 
mouth of the Rhine; while others, adhering to Hasting in his evil fortune, 
waited until he was ready to pass into France A small fleet, bearing his 
droopmg raven, was hastily equipped on our eastern coast, and the humbled 
chieftain, according to Asser, crossed the Channel “ sine lucro et sine honore,” 
without profit or honour. It appears that he ascended the Seine, and soon 
after obtained a settlement on the banks of that river (probably in Normandy) 
from the weak kmg of the French. 


Alfred’s na'vt 

A few desultory attacks made by sea, and by the men of the Danelagh, al- 
most immediately after Hasting’s departure, only tended to show the naval 
superiority Alfred was attaining, and to improve the Anglo-Saxons in mari- 
time tactics. A squadron of Northumbrian pirates cruised off the southern 
coasts, with their old objects m view. It was met and defeated on several oc- 
casions by the improved ships of the king. Alfred, who had some mechanical 
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A® hiiaself , had caused vessels to be built, far exceeding those of his enemies 
in length of keel, height of board, swiftness, and steadiness ; some of these car- 
ded sixty oars or sweepers, to be used, as m the Roman galleys, when the wind 
failed ; and others carried even more than sixty. They differed in the form of 
the hull, and probably in their rigging, from the other vessels used in the North 
Sea ‘ Hitherto the Danish and Friesland builds seem to have been considereii 
as the best models; but these ships, which were found peculiarly well adapted 
to the service for which he intended them, weie constructed after the plan of 
Alfred’s own invention. At the end of his reign they considei ably exceeded the 
number of one hundred sail ; they were divided into squadrons, and stationed 
at different ports round the island, while some of them were kept constantly 
cruising between England and the main. Although he abandoned their 
system of ship-building, Alfred retamed many Frieslanders in his service, 
for they were more expert seamen than his subjects, who still required in- 
struction. After an obstinate engagement near the Isle of Wight, two Danish 
ships, which had been much injured in the fight, were cast ashore and taken. 
When the crews were carried to the king at Winchester, he ordered them all 
to be hanged. This severity, so much at variance with Alfred’s usual humanity, 
has caused some regi’et and confusion to historians The real rule of Alfred’s 
conduct seems to have been this — to distinguish between such Danes as at- 
tacked him from abroad, and such Danes as attacked him from the Danelagh 
at home On the services and gratitude of the former he had no claim, but the 
men of Northumbria, Norfolk, and Sussex had, through their chiefs and princes, 
sworn allegiance to him, had received benefits from hun, and stood bound 
to the protection of his states, which they were ravaging From the situation 
they occupied they could constantly trouble his tranquillity, and in regard 
to them tie may have been led to consider, after the experience he had 
had of theu bad faith, that measures of extreme severity were allowable 
and indispensable. The two ships captured at the Isle of Wight came from 
Northumbria, and the twenty ships taken during the three remaining years 
of his life, and of which the crews were slain or hanged on the gallows, came 
from the same country, and the other English lands included in the Danelagh. « 

Alfred’s fleet preserved Wessex itself from anything more -than a few 
plundering raids and soon even these ceased. At the same time the Danes 
^of the Danelagh were compelled to observe the Peace of Chippenham, and 
during the last years of Alfred’s life his kmgdom enjoyed peace on sea and 
land. He died in 901. 


THE PERSONALITY OF KING ALFRED 

The glowing tribute of a modem English statesman to an early English 
king was pronounced by Lord Rosebery at Winchester during the celebration 
of the Alfred Millenary in September, 1901.® 

Around King Alfred there has grown up a halo of tradition such as would 
dim a lesser man, though his personality stands out pure and distinct amid 
the legends. And yet for our purpose even the tradition is perhaps sufficient. 
'The Alfred we reverence may well be an idealised figure, for our real knowl- 
edge of him is scanty and va^e. We have, however, draped round his fomti 
not without reason, all the h^hest attnbutes of manhood and kingship The 
Arriiur of our poets, the paladin king, without fear, without stain, and without 
reproach, is to us the true representation of Alfred. In him, indeed, we 
venerate not ^ much a striking actor in our history as the ideal Englidiman, 
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the perfect sovereign, the pioneer of England's greatness, "With Ms nami* 
we associate our metropolis, our fleet, our literature, our laws, our &st foreign 
relations, oiir first efforts at education. He is, in a word, the embodiment of 
om civilisation; and yet so narrow was his stage, so limited Ms opportunities, 
that he would have marvelled not less than the son of Jesse or the son of Ejsn 
at the primacy to which he has been called and at the secular reverence which 
embalms his memory. Even at his best he ruled over but a province. He 
made no great conquests, he wrote no great books, he knew none of the 
splendours of vrealth and dommion, there was nothing in him of the Alexander 
or the Csesar, he had none of the glones of Solomon, save wisdom alone. 

’-udeed, is the secret of his fame, of his hold on the imagination of 
mankind? It is m the first place a question of personality. He has stamped 
his character on the cold annals of humanity. How is that done ? We can- 
not tell. We know only that two homely tales of his life — ^the story of his 
mother’s^ book and that of the n^therd’s hut — ^have become part of our folk- 
lore. His life, too — ^for at one time he is hunted with the deer, as desolate 
as a defeated pretender, and at another he is the predominant prince in Ms 
country and one of the rare sovereigns recognised m the darkness of Europe — 
his life has those romantic elements which fascinate successive generations. 
But when all is said and done we cannot wholly explain it. The magnetism 
of history is an unexplored secret of nature. From another point of view 
we behold in his career the highest and best type of the qualities which we 
cherish in our national character. Note first his absorbed devotion to duty. 
“This will I say,” he writes, “that I have sought to live worthily while I 
lived, and after my life to leave to the men who come after me a remembrance 
in good works”; and he gave himself, we are told, wholly, unreservedly, to 
his royal responsibilities and the charge of his people. Then he was the first 
Englishman of whom it is lecorded that he never knew’ w’hen he was beaten. 
Sometimes the Danes crushed him, sometimes he ciushed the Danes; but he 
won in the end. Nor was it only with these that he had to cbntend. In the 
best twenty years of the half century that was his life he struggled against 
agonising disease, and the paralysing apprehension of its recurrence. That 
he should have done so much is wonderful ; that he should have done so much 
unde" this disability is amazing. Then he had the supreme quality of truth, 
frankness, candour, an open heart. His word was Ms bond. That is a qual- 
ity which -was then rare among princes, and is never too common; but it 
is one which Englishmen love. He was known as the Truth-teller It is a 
noble title, more distinguished than the vapid and prostituted epithet of Great. 
In history he stands as Alfred the Truth-teller. Then he was a man, a com- 
plete man. What strikes one most in him, indeed, is his completeness. 
Complete is, I think, his distinctive epithet. Though profoundly pious, he 
was no anchorite. Though a king, not a pompous and mysterious phantom. 
Though a. passionate seeker after knowledge, not a pedant or a prig. He lived 
as a man among men, for he was “all things to all men” in the best sense 
of the word; rejoicing in the society of his scholars, his priests, his huntsmen, 
his craftsmen, his farmers; interested in all worthy interests, mixing freely 
W'lth his subjects, working and playing among them, but with a little scroll 
of high thoughts always in his bosom. A man among men, dealmg all day 
with the common affairs of life, but with the high ideal burning at Ms heart. 

Then he w’as a king, a true king, the guide, the leader, the father of his 
people. He did for them all that in their barbarous condition they required, 
and in so working a limited work for them he wrought an immortal work for 
us. He was the captam of all their enterprise, their industrial foreman, theiri 
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schoolmaster, their lay bishop, their general, their atoiral, tibeir legislator. 
On a small scale and therefore less, but without distorting vices and therefore 
greater, he was to his English kingdom what Peter was to Russia. _ And in 
working for his people, raising them, strengthening tl em, enlarging their 
horizons, he budded better than he knew. His rude councillors were the 
ancestors of our parliament, his flotilla of galleys was the foundation of our 
fleet; he first won an English victory at sea. He formed his casual levies 
into a powerful militia, if not an army. He breathed the earliest inspiration 
of education into England, an inspiration vital then, which would be scarcely 
less precious now. And he, with an eye for commerce and defence, gave us 
London, not as the first or the second founder, but as founder of the London 
which we know. It is indeed less for what he did, great as were his achieve- 
ments in relation to his opportunities, than for what he engendered that we 
honour his name. «■ 

Interesting also is the clear and judicious characterisation of the great 
Anglo-Saxon king from the pen of his biographer, the eminent German his- 
torical scholar. Reinhold Pauli.® 


Pauli’s Characterisation of Alfred 

The qualities of his mind were those of a statesman and a hero, but elevated, 
and, at the same time, softened, by his ardent longmg for higher and more 
imperishable things than those on which all the splendour and power of this 
world generally rest. The most unshakable courage was most certainly the 
first component of his being; he showed it, while still a youth, in the tumult 
of the battle of Ascesdune. There was one period when his courage seemed 
about to desert him. This was when the young king imagined that he saw 
his country forever in the hands of the foe, and his people doomed to never- 
ending despair; but from the ordeal of Athelney he came out proved and 
victorious, and a large number of brave men rivalled each other m imitating 
his example. 

We have already had occasion several times, in the course of this work, 
to notice another peculiarity of Alfred’s mind that was attended with no 
less gratifying results; he possessed a decided turn for invention, which 
enabled him not only to extricate himself from personal difficulties, but to 
suggest new and original ideas m the execution of all sorts of artistic produc- 
tions and handiwork. The pillars on which the church at Athelney was 
built, the long ships he constructed, the manner in which he turned a river 
from its natural course, and his clock of tapers, afford us as convmcing 
evidence of his powers of thought as the battles which he gained. 

Elevated by his piety above all his subjects and contemporaries, no one 
could be farther than he was from becoming a weak bigot, willingly bending 
beneath the yoke of an arrogant priesthood; and, while immersed in the 
fulfilment of his religious duties, forgetting the prosperity of worldly affairs, 
as well as that of his subjects. He was well aware that the country had 
suffered from the too yielding disposition of his father to the will of the higher 
ecclesiastics It is impossible to draw a parallel between Alfred and his 
descendant, Edward the Confessor. The latter lost his kingdom, and was 
made a saint; the former kept it by the aid of his sword and a firm reliance 
on the Almighty. The church of Rome, it is true, did not thank him for this ; 
but he lived, through his works, in the hearts ot his people, who celebrated 
his praises in their songs.’” 
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ALFRED AHD HIS SUGOESSOES 


EADWAED THE ELDER 

The succession of Eadward was opposed by his cousin iEthelwold, who 
claimed the crown as the representative of ^Ethelred, the elder brother of the 
late monarch. His pretensions were overruled by the decision of the witen- 
agemot ; and the discontented prince, apparently under pretence of recovering 
the hereditary patrimony of his father, assembled his retainers, and occupied 
the castles of Christchurch and Wimbome. In the latter place he forcibly 
married a nun out of the convent, and announced his resolution never to 
surrender the fortress but with his life. The approach of Eadward to Bad- 
berry suggested a less hazardous policy. He retired in secrecy, and reached 
the northern Danes, who pitying his misfortunes, or admiring his spirit, gave 
him the title of king, and hastened to fight under his banner. In a short time 
the exile saw himself at the head of an army of adventurers from Northumbria, 
East Anglia, and Prance (904). With these he landed in Essex, and obtained 
possession of that county. The next year he marched through Mercia, crossed 
the Thames at Cricklade, and pillaged the greater part of Wiltshire. But at 
the approach of Eadward he retired; and the West Saxons in their turn retal- 
iated on the Danes the injuries which they had inflicted on Mercia and Wessex. 
From St. Edmund’s dyke, in Cambridgeshire, they spread the flames of war 
to the mouth of the Ouse; and crossing that river, continued in the fenny 
country the work of devastation. At last Eadward thought proper to with- 
draw his army.e 

His Kentish troops which formed his rearguard were surprised and at- 
tacked by jEthelwold and the Danes. But although severely defeated, their 
loss was compensated by the death of Eohric, king of East Anglia, and the 
setheling .Ethel wold, who fell in the attack. « 

_ From this period the king’s attention was principally directed to two great 
objects, the union of Mercia with his own dominions, and tho subjugation 
of the Northumbrian and East Anglian Danes. For a few years the govern- 
ment of Mercia, during the frequent infirmities of Ethelred, was intrusted 
to the hands of Ethelflsed, a princess whose masculine virtues and martial 
exploits are celebrated in the highest strains of ^panegyric by our ancient 
historians. At the death of her husband, Eadward seized and united to 
Wessex the two important cities of London and Oxford; nor does Ethelflsed 
appear to have resented this partition of her territory. She continued to 
govern the remamder with the title of the Lady of Mercia, and cordially 
supported her brother in all his operations against the common enemy. But 
that respect which Eadward had paid to the merit of his sister, he refused 
to the weakness of his niece Elfwyn. When Ethelflged died m 920, he pie- 
tended that the young princess had promised marriage to Regnald the Dane, 
and entering Mercia at the head of ms army, sent her an honourable captive 
into Wessex, abolished every trace of a separate government, and moulded 
the whole of the Saxon territories into one undivided kii^dom. 

Had the Danes in England been united under the same monarch, they 
would probably have been more than a match for the whole power of Eadward : 
but they still preserved the manners and spirit of their ancestors, and dimin- 
ished their national strei^h by dividmg it among a number of equal and 
independent chieftains. After the death of Ethelwold five years _ elapsed 
without any important act of hostility ; in 910 Eadward conducted his forces 
into Northumbria, and spent five weeks in ravagmg the country and collecting 
slaves and plunder. The next year the Northmen returned the visit. They 
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penetrated to the Avon, and thenee into Gloucestershire ; but in their retreat 
were overtaken by the Saxons, and suffered a defeat, which was long a favourite 
subject among the national poets. Eadward now adopted the plan, which 
had been so successfully pmsued by his father, of building fortresses for the 
defence of his domimons and the annoyance of the enemy A line drawn 
from the mouth of the Thames, through Bedfordshire, to Chester, will pretty 
accurately describe the boundary which separated the hostile nations. To 
curb the East Anglians, the king built Witham and Hertford ; while iEthelfl®d, 
at his suggestion, erected similar fortresses at Bridgenorth, Tamworth, Staf- 
ford, Warvuck, and other places in the vicimty. Their utility was soon 
demonstrated in the failure of a Danish expedition from the coast of Brittany. 
After ravaging the shores of Wales, the barbarians attempted to penetrate 
into Herefordshire. They were opposed by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
ing burghs, driven into a wood, and compelled to give hostages as a security 
for their peaceable departure. Eadward was, however, suspicious of their 
honour, and Imed the northern coast of Somersetshire with troops. As he 
expected, they made two attempts to land in the night at Watchet and at 
Porlock, and were defeated at both places with considerable slaughter. The 
survivors fled to one of the uninhabited isles in the mouth of the Severn, but 
want compelled them to abandon their asylum, and seek new adventm’es in 
Wales and Ireland 

The royal brother and sister, having thus provided for the security of 
their own territories, proceeded to attack those of theii' enemies. .Ethelflasd 
took Derby by storm, though the Danes obstinately defended themselves in the 
streets; and then laid siege to Leicester, which, with the adjacent territory, 
was subdued by her aims. Eadward, on his side, built two forts at Bucking- 
ham to overawe the Northmen of the adjoining counties (919), took Bedford 
by capitulation, and, advancing into Northamptonshire, fortified Towcester. 
The Danes, alarmed at the progressive encroachments of the Saxons, made 
in the same year four attempts to obtain possession of the nearest fortresses. 
One party occupied Tempsford, and besieged Bedford; another stormed the 
walls of Towcester ; a third attacked Wigmore, and a fourth surrounded Malden. 
In each instance the garrisons defended themselves till the royal army came 
to their assistance ; and Eadward, eager to improve his success, took possession 
of Huntmgdon and Colchester. The Danes were dispirited by so many losses ; 
and all their chieftains from the Welland, m Northamptonshire, to the mouth 
of the Thames, submitted to the conqueror, took the oaths of allegiance, and 
acknowledged him for their “lord and protector.” 

During the next three years the king with unceasing industry pursued 
the same line of policy. He successively carried his arms to every part of 
the ancient boundary of Mercia ; erected fortresses at Manchester, at Thelwall, 
on the left banli of the Mersey, at Nottingham, and at Stamford; and by the 
severity with which he punished every outbreak, tamed into submission the 
several bands of barbarians who had settled in the island By these conquests 
Eadward acquired more real power than had ever been possessed by his 
predecessors. All the tribes from Northumbria to the Chaimel formed but 
one kingdom subject to his immediate control ; while the other nations in 
the island, warned by the fate of their neighbours, anxiously solicited his 
friendship. The Danes and Angles of the north made him offers of sub- 
mission; the kings of the Scots and Strathclyde Britons chose him for their 
“lord and father” ; and the princes of Wales paid him a yearly tribute. Yet 
he was not long permitted to enjoy this preeminence. He died in 925, and his 
death was immediately followed by that of his eldest son, iElfward, at Oxford. 
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Eadward had been thrice married, and left a numerous family. Of the 
sons who survived him, thi’ee successively ascended the throne, jEthelstan, 
Eadmund, and Eadred. Six of his daughters were married to foreign princes, 
some of them the most powerful sovereigns in Europe; and three embraced a 
religious life. _ 

In legislative and literary merit Eadward was much infenor to his father: 
he surpassed hmi in the magnitude and the durability of his conquests. The 
subjection of the Danes to Alfred was only nominal; and at his death the 
kingdom, which he left to his son, was bounded by the Mercian counties 
on the banks of the Thames and the Severn. Eadward, by steadily pursuing 
the same object, and insuring the submission of each mstrict before he pro- 
ceeded to further conquests, extended his rule all over the Danes of Mercia 
and East Anglia. Wherever he penetrated, he selected a staong position 
and while a multitude of workmen surrounded it with a wall of stone, ei^ 
camped in the neighbourhood for their protection. That these fortificatiojis 
were equal to their object is evident from the fact that not one of them was 
ever captured by the enemy ; and they were productive, in after ages, of ci!>i^- 
sequences which this monarch could not possibly have foreseen. They were 
long the principal towns in England, and serv’ed to multiply a class of men 
of a higher order and distinguished by greater privileges than the ceoris or 
husbandmen. To the burghers was intrusted the defence of their walls ani 
of the adjacent coimtry. By living in society, and having arms in their hands, 
they grew into consideration, and insensibly acquired such a degree of power 
and wealth as ultimately to open to their representatives the national council, 
and thus lay the foundation of that influence which the people enjoy in our 
present constitution. 


JETHELSTAN 

By the will of the late monarch the crown was left tq jEthelstan, his eldest 
son, about thirty years of age. The claim of the new king was immediately 
admitted by the thanes of Mercia (925), and after a short time by those of 
W'essex. The ceremony of his coronation was performed at Kingston by 
.Ethelm, archbishop of Canterbury. 

Of the mother of jEthelstan, Malmesbury^ has told a romantic tale, on the 
faith of an ancient ballad. She was the daughter of a neatherd, and called 
Egwina Her superior beauty, even in her childhood, had attracted admira- 
tion • and a dream was said to portend that she would prove the mother of 
a powerful monarch. This report excited the curiosity of the lady w'ho had 
nursed the children of Alfred She took Egwina to her house, and educated 
her as one of her own family. When the astheling Eadward casually visited 
his former nurse, he saw the daughter of the neatherd, and was captivated 
with her beauty. .Ethelstan was the fruit of their mutual affection. From 
this very doubtful story it has been inferred that the king was an illegitimate 
son : but the force of the inference is weakened by the testimony of a con- 
temporary poetess, who in mentioning the birth of .Ethelstan, alludes to the 
inferior descent of his mother, but at the same time calls her the partner of 
E^.dward's throne. The child was the -delight of his grandfather Alfred, 
who created him a knight by investing him with a mantle of purple, and a 
short sword in a golden scabbard. After the death of his mother he was 
intrusted to the care of his aunt .^thelflied, a fortunate circumstance, as it 
probably caused his interests to be, at this period, so eagerly espoused by 
the natives of Mercia. 
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In. W eesex ^thelstan had to guard against the secret designs of his enemies, 
of whom the most dangerous was the setheling .Alfred. The associates of 
this prince had conspired to seize the person of the kmg at Winchester, and 
to deprive him of his sight. On the discovery of the plot jElfred demanded, 
according to the forms of the Saxon jurisprudence, to clear himself by oath; 
and JBthelstm, who dared not refuse the privilege, sent him to Rome in the 
custody of his messengers, to perform the ceremony m the presence of the 
pontiff. The unfortunate sethelmg swore to his innocence on the altar of St. 
Peter. But as he survived his oath only three days, his death was considered 

a sufficient proof of his guilt by the witan, 
who adjudged his estates to the king. 

Sihtric, the Danish king of Northumbria, 
had braved the power of Eadward he solic- 
ited the friendship of jEthelstan, and with it 
his sister in marriage. The two pnnces met 
at Tamworth. Sihtric was baptised, received 
the hand of iEthelstan’s sister, and accepted 
from iEthelstan a grant of what he already 
possessed, the country between the Tees and 
the Firth of Forth. It is said that the bar- 
barian soon repented of his choice, and aban- 
doned both his wife and religion . it is certain 
that he died at the end of twelve months, 
and that iEthelstan seized the opportunity 
to annex Northumbria to his own domin- 
ions. The two sons of Sihtric fled before the 
superior power of the Anglo-Saxon; Godfrith 
into Scotland, and Olaf [Anlaf] into Ireland. 
Olaf had the good fortune to meet with 
friends and associates; but Constantine, the 
king of the Scots, daied not affoid an asylum 
■®TBffiLSTAN to the enemy of iEthelstan, and Godfrith, 

( 895 - 940 ) after a fruitless attempt to surprise the city 

of York, voluntarily surrendered himself to the mercy of the conqueror. He 
was received with humanity and treated with honour • but the mind of the 


Dane could not brook the idea of dependence, and on the fourth day he fled 
to the coast, and commenced the profession of a sea-king 

The ambition of .®thelstan now grasped at the sovereignty of the whole 
island. In the north he levelled with the ground the castle of York, the 
principal bulwark of the Danish power ; Ealdred, the son of Ealdulf, a Saxon 
chief tarn, was compelled to yield to him the strong castle of Bamborough; 
and the king of Scots and the prince of Cumberland obeyed his summons 
and acknowledged his superiority. On the west he intimidated the Britons 
of Wales and Cornwall. The chieftains of the former waited on Inm at 


Hereford, where they stipulated to confine their countrymen to the right 
bank of the Wye, ancl to pay a yearly tribute of twenty pouniis of gold, three 
hundred pounds of silver, and five thousand head of cattle. The Cornish 
Britons had hitherto reached from the Land’s End to the river Exe,' and pos- 
sessed one-half of Exeter. He commanded them to retire beyond the Tamar, 
and surrounded the city with a strong wall of stone To confirm his cla.iTn of 
sovereignty, he convened at a place called Eadmote all the pnnces of the Scots, 
Cambnans, and Britons, who, placing their hands between his, swore to 
h im that fealty which the Saxon vassal was accustomed to swear to his lord. 
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During this tide of success, and when ^thelstan had just reached the zenith 
of his power, Eadwine, the eldest of his brothers, perished at sea. The tradi- 
tionary ballads, consulted by Mahnesbury, attribute his death to the jealousy 
of the king, who, convinced of his own illegitimacy, suspected Eadwine of 
aspiring to that crown which belonged to him by the right of inheritance. It 
was in vain that the young prince averted his innocence upon oath; and 
when his oath was disregarded, threw himself on the affection of his brother. 
The tyrant thought his own safety incompatible with the life of Eadwme; 
and, while he affected lenity by commuting the sentence of death into that 
of banishment, committed his victim to the mercy of the waves in an open 
and shattered boat, with only one companion. The pnnce, in despair, leaped ' 
into the sea, his attendant coolly waited for the flow of the tide, and was 
wafted back to the shore in the nei^bourhood of Dover. Such is the tale 
which Malmesbury* has preserved, but of which he does not presume to affirm 
or deny the truth. It seems not to deserve credit. No trace of it is to be 
discovered in the contemporary biographer of .®thelstan, and in the poem 
from which it was extracted it was coupled with another tale evidently 
fabulous. That Eadwine perished at sea, cannot be doubted ; but the king 
appears rather to have deplored his death as a calamity than to have regretted 
it as a crime. The account of Huntingdon* contains all that can now be 
known of the transaction; “Soon afterwards he had the misfortune to lose 
in the waves of the ocean his brother Eadwme, a youth of great vigour and 
good disposition.” ^ 

Constantine, the king of Scots, eagerly sought to free himself from his 
dependence on the English monarch ; and with this view entered into alliance 
with Howel, king of Wales. But the power of .^thelstan was irresistible. At 
the head of his army he extended his ravages as far as Dunfoedor and Werter- 
more, while his fleet pillaged the coast to the extremity of Caithness. Con- 
stantine was compelled to implore the clemency of the conqueror, and to 
surrender his son as a hostage for his fidelity. 

Three years afterwards the superiority of the English king was threatened 
by a more formidable confederacy. In 937 a fleet of six hundred and fifteen 
sail cast anchor in the Humber. It obeyed the commands of Olaf, who was 
come with an army of Irish and northern adventurers to reconquer the do- 
minions of his father. His arrival was the signal of war to his confederates, 
the Scots and Britons, who under their respective princes directed their march 
to the same spot. Negotiations were opened to gain time for the arrival of 
.®thelstan, who, not content with his own forces, had purchased the aid of 
several searkmgs The armies were soon in the neighbourhood of each other, 
when Olaf planned a midnight attack, in the hope of surprising and killing 
his adversary. To discover the quarters of jEthelstan, he is said to have 
adopted an artifice familiar to the Northmen. The minstrel was in that 
age a sacred character • and Olaf with his harp in his hands fearlessly entered 
the English camp, mixed without suspicion among the troops, and was at 
last conducted to the royal pavilion. The king, who was at dmner, bade 
the stranger strike his harp, and rewarded him for his song But the disguise 
of the pretended minstrel 'could not conceal him from the eye of a soldier 
who had once served under his standard, but who disdained to betray his 
former leader. As soon as Olaf was out of danger, this man related the cir- 
cumstance to Jlthelstan, and to the charge of perfidy, indignantly replied; 

n Knight says “The monkish romancers told a similar story of the wite of Offa; and the 
same mter^tmg fable -will always speak to the heart m the Custance of Chaucer and the Pros- 
pero of Shakespeare ”] 
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I have shown that my honour is above temptation , and remember that 
if ’•! had been perfidious to him, I might also have proved peifidious to you ” 
The king accepted the apology, and by his advice removed to a distant pait 
<rf the field. The ground which he had left was afterwards occupied by the 
bishop of Sherborne. In the dead of the night the alaim was given - Olaf 
with a body of chosen followers was in the midst of the camp, and a bloody 
and doubtful conflict ensued. In the morning, when he retired, it was dis- 
covered that the prelate had perished with all his attendants.* 


The Bcdtle of Brunanhurh (937 ad) 

Two days after this occurrence was fought the battle of Brunanburh 
[937], in Northumbria;^ a battle celebrated in the relics of Saxon and 
Scandinavian poetry. The confederates consisted of five nations, Norwegians, 
Danes, Iridi, Scots, and Britons; in the English army waved a hundred 
banners, and round each banner, if we may believe the exaggeration of a con- 
temporary, were ranged a thousand warriors. The contest Tasted till sunset. 
A northern sea-king, in the pay of iEthelstan, was opposed to the Irish, and 
after an obstinate struggle drove them into a wood at no great distance. 
Thurcytel with the citizens of London, and Singm with the men of Worcester- 
shire, penetrated into the midst of the Scots, killed the son of their king, and 
compelled Constantine to save himself by a precipitate flight. Olaf still 
maintained his position against all the eforts of JEthelstan and his West 
Saxons; but the victors, returning from the pursuit, fell on his rear, and 
decided the fortune of battle. The Northman escaped the sword of his 
enemies, but he left five confederate sea-kings, seven jarls, and many thou- 
sands of his followers on the field of battle. “ Never,” says the native poet, 
“ since the arrival of the Saxons and Angles, those artists of war, was such a 
carnage known in England ” 

This splendid victory crushed the enemies, and confirmed the ascendency 
of .®thelstan. By the Northmen he was distinguished with the appellation 
of “ the conqueror.” The British princes no longer disputed his authority , the 
chieftains of the East Anglian and Northumbrian Danes, who under a nominal 
vassalage had so often maintained a real independence, entirely disappeared; 
and all the countries originally conquered and colonised by the different Saxon 
tribes became united under the same Crown. To jEthelstan belongs the glory 
of having established what has ever since been called the kingdom of England. 
His predecessors, till the reign of Alfred, had been styled kings of Wessex. 
That monarch and his son Eadward assumed the title of kings of the Anglo- 
Saxons. .Slthelstan sometimes called himself king of the English; at other 
times claimed the more pompous designation of king of all Britain.® 

The power which .®thelstan had won by his sword gave him European 
influence, at a tune which we are little accustomed to consider as one of 
international amity. When the Normans expelled the Duke of Brittany from 
his dominions, iEthelstan welcomed and educated his son Alan; who finally 

Ml Similarity of this exploit of Olaf with that of Alfred before the battle of Ethandune 

at once be suggested Ramsay * disposes of the story without mentioning it He says; 

Bishop Werstan of Sherborne was said to have fallen a victim to his own imprudence m 
pitching his camp before the action on a spot condemned by the king as too much exposed to 
attack,”] 

PThe site of Brunanburh is doubtful Skene,® in his Celtic Scothnd, places it at Aid- 
boroi^h Ramsay to whom we are indebted for solving many problems of locality, is satis- 
fied that the battle was fought at Bourne (anciently Brunne) in Lincolnshire-] 
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drove out the Normans with the Saxon’s aid. Hakon, the son of the king of 
Norway, was also welcomed and educated in England, and was assisted by 
jEthelstan in obtaining his throne. Louis IV of France, in his earlier years, 
had sought refuge with his maternal uncle, jEthelstan, and hence he was 
called D' outre Mer, “from beyond the sea,” during the usurpation of 
Rudolf. Summoned to the throne from his English exile, he was finally 
protected in his dominion by the English king. The states of France sent 
deputies to dilthelstan, on the death of Rudolf, who took the oath of allegiance 
to Louis in the presence of .Ethelstan and his queen ; and when the rule of 
the young Frank was disturbed by his great vassals, another treaty of alliance 
between the countries w'as entered into. Daniel, the French historian, has 
this comment on the event : “ This is the first example which we have in our 
history, not only of an offensive league between France and England, but it 
is also the first treaty by which these two kingdoms concerned themselves 
about each other’s welfare. Until this event the two nations considered 
themselves as two worlds, which had no connection but that of comrnerce to 
maintain, and had no interest to cultivate either friendship or enmity in other 
concerns.” jEthelstan had a difficult policy to pursue. Hugh, who married 
.Ethelstan’s sister, Eadhita (then dead), was one of the great vassals who was 
opposed to Louis IV ; and the Gennan king, Otto, who had married Eadgyth, 
another sister, had invaded the French dominions. But .®thelstan held 
firmly to the interests of his nephew. The position of England and France 
at this period w'as certainly a memorable one. The continental alliances of 
JBthelstan, and especially the marriages of his sisters, are mdications of a 
genius for statecraft, such as we scarcely expect in those times. In the 
personal character of the Saxon we trace “the pride of kings,” and the 
barbaric pomp of self-asserting power. The kings who sought his alliance 
approached him with presents, such as would propitiate his love of magnificent 
display. Norway sent him a ship with golden beak, and purple sail, and 
gilded shields. Hugh, the great duke of the Franks, demanded his sister in 
marriage, with “ presents such as might gratify the most boundless avarice” — 
perfumes. Jewels, diadems, caparisoned horses, the sword of Constantine the 
Great, and the spear of Charlemagne ^ 

In the year 940, October 27th, .Ethelstan died, regretted by his subjects 
and achnired by the surrounding nations. He was of a slender habit and 
middling stature. His hair, w'hich w’as yellow, he wore in ringlets entwined 
with thread of gold. Among the higher orders of the nobility he maintaineu 
that reserve which became his superior station; to the lower classes of his 
subjects he was affable and condescending From his father he had inhented 
a considerable treasure ; but his liberality was not mferior to his opmence, 
and the principal use which he made of money was to enrich others. To his 
vassals he was accustomed to make valuable presents ; the spoil collected in 
his military expeditions was always divided among his followers; and his 
munificence to the clergy was proved by the churches which he erected or 
repaired. Neither ought his charities to be left unnoticed Eto annually 
redeemed at his private expense a certain number of convicts, who had for- 
feited their liberty for their crimes ; arid his bailiffs were ordered, under severe 
pehalties, to support a pauper of English extraction on every two of his farms. 
As a legislator he was anxious to suppress offences, to secure an impartial 
administration of justice, and to preserve the standard coin of the realm m 
a state of purity. With this view he held assemblies of the witan at Grately, 
Faversham, Exeter, and Thundersfield ; associations were formed under hK 
auspices for the protection of property; and regulations were enacted respect- 
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ing the apprehension, the trial, and the punishment of malefactors. Negh- 

S nce in the execution of the laws was severely chastised. A thane paid to 
e crown a fine of sixty shillings ; a superior magistrate was amerced in double 
that sum, with the forfeiture of his ofl5ce.« 


DUNSTAN 

At the court of j3Ethelstan was a precocious youth of a noble race, who 
had been educated at the monastery of Glastonbury. His acquirements were 
far above those of his time, and he made pretensions to supernatmal com- 
munications. His musical skill, and his other various _ accomplishments, 
rendered him a favouritCj but his boasted visions, and his superior talents 
and knowledge, caused him to be regarded as a sorcerer. This youth was 
Dunstan, for thirty years the real governor of England. Driven from the 
favour of iSthelstan, under the rude belief which denounced arts called mag- 





Dberhurst Church, Gloucestershire 

(Dating fiom eighth or ninth centuiy.) 


ical as the greatest of crimes, he was forced into another mode of life. The 
seductions of the court were to be exchanged for the severities of the cloister. 
The contest was a hard one ; Dunstan was passionately in love with a maiden 
suited to him in rank. His imcle ^thelm was archbishop of Canterbury; 
and to him the attachment was confided. The stem prelate saw that the 
great talents of his relative would open a career of ambition to him, by which 
the Church would be powerfully upheld. The dictates of our common nature 
were represented as unholy feelings. Threats and blandishments were opposed 
to the strong will of the young man, who could only see misery in the monastic 
system. Illness came; and the enfeebled mind was bowed to submission. 
Then Dunstan renounced the world m the monkish sense of renunciation. 
But he was bent upon subduing the world far more completely by the cowl 
than by the spear. In the ardour which some call insanity, and others genius, 
he spumed the tame privations of the ordmary cell; and by the side of the 
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church of Glastonbury he lived m a wretched hut, or cave, in which he could 
not stand upright. As his groans under the self-inflicted scourge broke the 
midnight silence, the rumour went forth that he was stru^ling with the evil 
one. The samtly monk soon had votaries. A noble lady poured her fortune 
into his lap. Crowds came to gaze upon him when he emerged from his 
den to do the service of the altar. His harp sometimes sounded in the in- 
tervals of his prayers and penances ; and the tap of his hammer at his forge 
showed that he was engaged in some smith’s work of utility or ornament. 
Out of that miserable hut came the sagacious ruler of two kings, and the 
tyrannous oppressor of a third. Under Eadmund, Dunstan w'as simple abbot 
of Glastonbury. It was a proud step over the heads of his brethren, who held 
their easy way, untempted by any fiend, and not at all covetous of saintly 
honours through bodily mortifications. But the abbot of Glastonbury, with 
‘all his chartered power, “as well in causes known as unknown, in small as in 
great, ^nd even in those which are above and under the earth, on dry land 
and on the water, on wood”? and on plains” ; ^ this abbot was a humble man, 
compared with the greatness to which a boundless ambition might aspire. 
The narrative of his career is, for some time, the history of England, d 


EADMUND 

Northumbria, after the extmction of its native kings, continued to present 
scenes of anarchy and bloodshed. Its chieftains were partly of Saxon, partly 
of Danish origin. Sometimes a fortunate adventurer extended his authority 
over the whole nation; sometimes two or more shared the sovereign power 
among them. But they were no better than flitting shadows of royalty, 
following each other in rapid succession. After a year or two many of them 
perished by the treachery of their friends or the swords of their enemies; 
many were compelled to abandon the country, and revert to the pursuits of 
piracy ; hardly one transmitted the inheritance of his authonty to his children. 

Occasionally necessity extorted from them an acknowledgment of the 
superiority claimed by the kings of Wessex: but the moment the danger was 
removed, they uniformly forgot their oaths, and resumed the exercise of their 
independence. It seems to have mattered little whether these princes were 
natives or foreigners 

After the battle of Brunanburh the terror of .®thelstan had kept this tur- 
bulent people under some restraint : but at his death their ancient spirit re- 
vived ; Olaf was invited to hazard a third time the fortune of war ; and within 
B, few weeks the Humber was covered by a numerous fleet of foreign adven- 
turers. The sea-king rested his hope of success on the rapidity of his motions, 
and, marching mto Mercia, obtained possession of Tamworth. Eadmund, 
the brotW of .Ethelstan, about eighteen years of age, had been crowned at 
Kingston, and hastened to oppose the invaders, "rhe operations of the 
campaign are involved in much obscurity. The success which attended the 
first efforts of Eadmund seem to have been balanced by a subsequent defeat; 
and the respective losses of the two princes induced them to listen to the sug- 
gestions of the archbishops Odo and Wulfstan, who laboured to effect a pacifi- 
cation. The vanity of the chroniclers has exMbited the transaction m partial 
colours • but the conditions of the treaty prove the superionty of Olaf. Ead- 
mund ceded in full sovereignty to the Dane all the provinces on the north 
of the Watling Street. 

P These words are m the charter to Dunstaa, as given in Wiiliatn of Mahnesbuiy.ftJ 
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The sea-king did not long enjoy his good fortune. He died the next year, 
and Eadmund unproved the opportunity to recover the dominions which he 
had lost. His measures were planned with foresight, and executed with vigour. 
The “Five Burghs,” as they were called, of Derby, Leicester, Nottin^am, 
Stamford, and Lincoln, had long been inhabited by the descendants of Danes, 
who,^ though they made a profession of obedience to the English monarchs, 
considered it a duty to favour the enterprises of their kinsmen. These towns 
formed as it were a chain of fortresses running through Mercia and garrisoned 
by enemies. The king began his operations by reducing them in succession. 
Their inhabitants were expelled, and replaced by English colonies. Eadmund 
next proceeded into Northumbria. That country was already divided between 
two princes, one of whom, like his predecessor, was called Olaf; the other 
styled himself Reingwald, king of York. They submitted without resistance 
to the superior power of Eadmund, acknowledged themselves his vassals, 
and embraced Christianity (943). The king stood sponsor to Olaf at his 
baptism, and adopted Reingwald for a son when he received confirmation. 
Yet he had hardly left the country, when they again asserted their indepen- 
dence: Their perfidy soon met with its punishment. The archbishop of 
York and the ealdorman of Mercia united their forces and drove the two 
rebels out of the country. 

A sense of their own danger had hitherto taught the Britons of Cumbria 
to assist their neighbours in these struggles to maintain their independence. 
It was against them that Eadmund next directed his arms (945). Every 
effort which they could make was hopeless : the two sons of Donald (Domnail), 
their king, fell into the hands of the conqueror, and were deprived of sight, 
and the country was bestowed on Malcolm (Mailcolum), king of Scots, on the 
condition that he should become the vassal of the English crown, and should 
unite with Eadmund in opposing the attempts of the sea-kings. 

The reign of Eadmund lasted only six years. He was celebrating at 
Pucklechurch in Gloucesterehire the feast of St. Augustine, the apostle of 
the Saxons, when he perceived Leofa, a noted outlaw, enter the hall This 
man had been banished on account of his crimes some years before, and now 
had the audacity to seat himself at the royal table) and to offer resistance 
when the cup-bearer ordered him to depart. Passion hurried Eadmund to the 
spot, where he received a wound in the breast from a dagger which Leofa had 
concealed under his clothes. The king immediately expired: the assassin 
was cut in pieces by the royal attendante. 

Eadmund had been married to dSlfgifu, a princess of exemplary virtue, 
whose solicitude for the relief of the indigent, and charity in purchasing the 
liberty of slaves, have been highly extolled by our ancient writers ^ She 
bore him two sons, Eadwig and Eadgar, of whom the eldest could not be 
more than nine years of age. Their childhood rendered them incapable of 
directing the government; and in an assembly of the prelates, thanes, and 
vassal princes of Wales, their uncle Eadred, the only surviving son of Eadward, 
was chosen king; and, to use the inflated language of a charter given on the 
occasion, was “ consecrated at Kingston to the quadripartite government of 
the Anglo-Saxons, Northumbrians, pagans, and Britons.” 

‘ iElfgifu has been sometimes said to have been only the king’s mistress, because in a 
charter she calls herself concubina regts. But concubina in the Latin of that age had the 
same meaning as conlaterana and consors Most certainly the king’s mistress would not be 
called upon to sign his charters By the chroniclers she is styled “the holy queen,’’ and 
JSthelweard, who could not be ignorant, terms her Eadmund’s wife and queen. 
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EA.DHED 

The reign of Eadred was principally distinguished by the final subjugation 
of Northumbria. _ Immediately after his coronation,^ he proceeded to that 
country, and received first from the natives, afterwards from the Scots, and 
lastly from the Cumbrians, the usual oaths of fidelity. But the obedience 
of the Northumbrians lasted only as long as they were overawed by his 
presence : he was no sooner departed than they expelled his officers and set 
his authority at defiance. Eric, who had been driven from Norway by his 
brother Hakon, and had wandered for years a pirate on the ocean, landed on 
their coast, and was immediately saluted king. The news excited the indig- 
nation of Eadred. His first object was to secure the city of York ; and with 
that view he despatched his chancellor Thurcytel to Aichbishop Wulfstan, 
to confirm the wavering fidelity of that prelate and the citizens. The king 
soon afterwards entered Northumbria at the head of the men of Wessex and 
Mercia, and by ravaging the lands severely punished the perfidy of the rebels. 
But as he led back his followers, laden with pillage and unsuspicious of danger, 
the gates of York were thrown open in the night; a chosen band of adven- 
turers silently followed his march ; and a division of his army was surprised 
and destroyed. To avenge this insult he resumed the work of devastation : 
but his anger was appeased by presents, entreaties, and submission ; and he 
returned in triumph with a long train of captives to London. Eric might 
still perhaps have maintained himself in the country, had he not been opposed 
by a new competitor, Olaf, one of the princes who had fled from the sword 
of Eadmund in the last reign. The two rivals assembled their forces : Olaf 
was victorious; and the Norwegian with his son and brother perished in the 
wilds of Stainmoor by the treachery of Osulf and the sword of Maeco, the 
son of Olaf. 

This was the last struggle of Northumbrian independence. Eadred re- 
turned with a numerous army, and traversed the country Without opposition. 
Large and fertile districts were laid desolate; the archbishop, whose conduct 
had greatly irritated the king, was immured for a year within the castle of 
Jedburgh (Judanbyrig) ; the principal noblemen were torn from their depen- 
dants, and carried by the king into captivitj; the whole province, like the 
rest of England, was divided into shires, ridings, and wapentakes; and the 
government was intrusted to a number of officers appointed by Eadred under 
the superintendence of Osulf, who took the title of Earl of Northumberland. 

Eadred was afflicted with a lingering and pamful disease ; and much of the 
merit of his reign must be attributed to the coimsels of his favourite ministers, 
his chancellor, Thurcytel, and Dunstan, abbot of Glastonbury. Thurcytel 
was a clergyman of royal descent, the eldest son of ^Ethelweard, and the 
grandson of Alfred. He had refused preferment in the Church, but accepted 
and retained the office of chancellor or secretary to the king, under his cousins, 
.^thelstan, Eadmund, and Eadred. His abilities were honoured with the 
approbation of the prince and the applause of the people. He held the first 
place in the royal councils ; t^e most important offices, both civil and eccle- 
siastical, were conferred by his advice; and his attendance on the sovereign 

Green ^ says *‘The crowning of Eadred, indeed, was a fresh step forward toward a 
national kingship His election was the first national election, the first election by a witen- 
agemot, where Briton and Dane and Englishmen were alike represented, where Welsh under- 
kings and Danish jarls sat side by side with English nobles and bishops His coronation was 
in the same way the first national coronation, the first union of the primate of the north and 
ibe primate of the south in setting the orown on the bead of one who was to rule from the 
Forth to the Channel 
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■was required in every military expedition. The important part whieh he 
acted-in the battle of Brunanburh has been already noticed.® 

[Badred, who was never married and left no issue, died after a reign of 
almost ten years, in 955 ] 


EADWIG THE FAIE,1 EADGAR, AND EADWAED THE MARTTE 

Eadwig (Edwy), called the Fair, succeeded to the crown of his uncle by 
the voice of the witan. The boy-king, who was sixteen or at most eighteen 
years of age at his accession, has been stigmatised by_ the monastic ■writers 
as the most weak, profligate, and tyrannous of unwise rulers. Hem^ of 
Huntingdon,® supported by others who had not the prejudices of the cloister, 

says: “This king wore the diadem not un- 
worthily; but aftei s prosperous and be- 
coming commenv-oment of his reign its 
happy promise was cut short by a premar 
ture death.” In the destruction of that 
happy promise, and in that premature dpath, 
we have a tragedy over which many eyes 
have wept. The pa,rticipation of Dunstan 
in that tragedy has made his name hateful 
to all by whom the piteous tale of “ Ead-, 
wig and jiElfgifu (Elgiva) ” has been received 
with undoubting faith. Disputed as the 
popular belief has been by polemical wri- 
ters, the poetical aspect of the story will 
always supeisede the fanatical. The one is 
natural and consistent ; the other is unnatu- 
ral and disingenuous Nor is the evidence, 
taken altogether, insufficient to rebut the 
calumnies with which the lives of these poor 
victims of an unscrupulous policy have been 
f overshadowed. We have carefully exam- 

EADTTia ined that evidence, and we shall tell the 

EVom an ancient com. stoiy as we collcct it out of many contra- 

( a 930-969 ) dictory narratives, most of them defiled by 

the prunent scandals of those who, in blackening Eadwig and his beloved one, 
endeavour to justify their oppressors. 

_ The coronation of the young king followed quickly after his accession. 
His witan had taken the oath of allegiance to him, and before the altar he had 
himself taken the oath to his subjects. The coronation feast succeeds. The 
king sits at the banquet surrounded by timid friends and suspicious enemies. 
He has taken the oath that he will hold God’s church, and all the Christian 
people of his realm, in true peace. But at that banquet there are ministers 
of God’s church who bear towards each other the most deadly hostility. “ He 
despised the advice of his counsellors,” says Malmesbury.* The counsellors 
that he found in possession of power were Dunstan and his friends, the leaders 

dealing with this unfortunate reign,” writes Ramsay, ^ 'Hhe historian finds himself 
confronted not so much by conflicting evidence, as by one-sided evidence obviously tainted 
by party spirit. The king involved at the very outset m a quarrel in which the leading 
clergy were arrayed against him. The chroniclers are practically all on the side of the clergy, 
and they spare no pams to blacken their adversary.”] 
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of one great party. Eadwig, who is accused with having considered Eadred 
a usurper, fell into the hands of the leaders of another party. At this coronar 
tion feast the king retired early. As was the invanable custom at these 
Saxon banquets, there was excessive use of wine, and the passions of men were 
proportionately excited. The assembly murmured, with some reason, at the 
absence of the kmg. Dunstan and another went forth; and bursting into 
Eadwig’s private chamber, found him in the company of .Elfgifu and her 
mother .Slthelgifu. The abbot seized the youth and forcibly dragged him 
back to the haTl.^ 

Such an outrage — such a humiliation in the face of his assembled subjects — 
must have passed Eadwig’s endurance. Nor was this all the wrong. While 
in the chamber, Dunstan addressed jElfgifu and her mother in the most brutal 
language, and threatened the latter with infamy and the gallows. The king 
had a ready rod wherewith to scourge the monk. Dunstan, among other 
offices, filled that of treasurer to Eadred, the preceding sovereign, and Eadwig, 
it is said, had all along suspected him of having been guilty of peculation in 
his charge. If Eadwig had ever whispered these suspicions — ^and from his 
youth, imprudence, and hastiness of temper, he had probably done so often — 
this alone would account for Dunstan’s he. However this may be, the 
fiery abbot of Glastonbury, who returned from the festival to his abbey, 
was now questioned touching the moneys; his property was sequestered; 
his court places were taken from him ; the monks who professed celibacy were 
driven out, and his monastery was given to the secular clergy, who still insisted 
on having wives like other men; and finally a sentence of banishment was 
hurled at Dunstan. He fled for the monastery of St. Peter’s, in Ghent, 
but was scarcely three miles from the shore, on his way to Flanders, when 
messengers reached it, who, it is said, had orders to put out his eyes if they 
caught him in this country.^ 

Eadwig chose his side, perhaps, indiscreetly. A strong party of the aris- 
tocracy, a fanatical and therefore influential party of the clergy, combined 
against him. In such contests there is little moderation; and Christian 
charity is trodden under foot by what is called Christian zeal. Eadwig’s 
new counsellors advised strong measures against their opponents; and their 
opponents revenged themselves by loading the king and his female friends 
with obloquy, such as Tacitus more justly bestowed upon the frightful profli- 
gacy of his time. Eadwig met the scandal as alone it could be met. iElfgifu 
became his wife. No monkish abuse can rail away the fact that in a docu- 
ment of undoubted authority — an agreement for the exchange of lands 
between Bishop Byrhthelm and Abbot .Ethelwold — the following entry 
appears: “And this was by leave of Kmg Eadwig; and these are the wit- 
nesses jElfgifu, the king’s wife, and iEthelgifu, the king’s wife’s mother.” 
Kemble says, “ This, then, was not a thing done in a corner, and the testimony 
is conclusive that .Elfgifu was Eadwig’s queen.” 

The story of Eadwig and .Elfgifu has never been told twice alike. On it, 
as Stubbs r remarks, an amount of criticism has been spent “ altogether out 
of proportion to the materials of its history ” The apologists for Dunstan 
have accepted with scarcely a question the accounts left by contemporary 
writers and chroniclers, who were palpably writing to uphold the unscrupulous 
abbot and the things for which he stood, rather than to give the facts of the 
case "rhe characters of both .Ethelgifu and her daughter have been dragged 
in the mire, and the startling declaration that both were mistresses of the 
boy king has been set forth. The sto^ as here related is now pretty gen- 
erally accepted, though so modem a writer as the learned Catholic authority 
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'Lingpd® has accepted the monkish stories, and has been severely criticised 
for his bias and lack of historical accuracy m so domg « 

Before this extreme rupture Eadwig had probably meddled with the then 
stormy politics of the church, or betrayed an mclination to favour the secular 
clergy in opposition to the monks ; and this again would, and of itself, suffice 
to account for Dunstan’s outrageous behaviour at the coronation feast 
After Dunstan’s flight the kmg certamly made himself the protector of the 
“manned clerks”; for, expelling those who professed celibacy, he put the 
dthers in possession not only of Glastonbury and Malmesbury, but of several 
other abbeys. In so doing Eadwig, fatally for himself, es^ioused the weaker 
party and still further exasperated Odo, the archbishop of Canterbury, who 
entertained the same views in state matters and church discipline as his friend 
Dunstan. 

Shortly after the departure of Dunstan, a general rising of the people, 
instigated by Odo, took place in Northumbria (the reader will bear in mind 
'that the archbishop was a Dane), and a corresponding movement following, 
imder the same influence or holy sanction, in Mercia, it was determined to 
set one brother in hostile array against the other; and, in brief time, Eadgar 
was declared independent sovereign of the whole of the island north of the 
Thames. Dunstan then returned in triumph from his brief exile, which had 
scarcely lasted a year.® 

It was while the revolt in the north was rapidly gaining strength that an 
event took place that more nearly touched the king than the loss of half his 
kingdom. This was the forcible separation of the king and his young queen. 
The divorce was secured by Archbishop Odo, on the ground that the pair 
were too nearly related. The relationship cannot have been very close, 
but it IS not unlikely that it was sufficient to constitute a bar under the extreme 
interpretation of the day when sponsorship or guardianship brought persons 
within the prohibited degree. The opposition of the archbishop and his party 
to the influence supposed to be exerted against them by the queen’s mother 
was more than likely the real cause of the action. The fate alike of Lady 
.ffithelgifu and her daughter, the queen, is sl^rouded in mystery. In connection 
with it there has come down to us an almost unbelievable story of cruelty 
and brutality. Happily, like all our records of this stormy reign, it rests on a 
not very reliable authority, and even this authority by reason of its ambiguity 
may be variously interpreted It is Osbern* in his Life of Odo, written a 
century after the events recorded, who tells the horrible story. As it was 
repeated on his authority by both Eadmer® and Malmesbury, and has been 
told since by other writers, it was as follows • Odo, finding that the king refused 
to give up his queen, even after the divorce had been decreed, planned to 
separate them by force. .^Ifgifu was ^ized, her face branded to destroy her 
beauty, and she was carried off to Ireland. There she fell into good hands, 
her wounds were healed and her beauty restored, and means were provided for 
her return to England. At Gloucester, presumably before she had rejoined the 
king, she was taken either by hirelings of the archbishop or a band of Mercian 
rebels, and hamstrung and otherwise mutilated, so that she died. In a 
life of Dunstan, which he also wrote, Osbern®® told another story which 
differs in some important particulars. In the Life of Odo t he does not mention 
either iElfgifu or her mother by name, but it is clear that it is to them he 
refers. In his Life of Dunstan°'°’ he hopelessly confuses the two. All we 
really know is that at this time all traces of both .®thelgifu and JElfgifu are 
lost, and we hear of theTetum to court of Eadgifu, Eadwig’s mother, who had 
long been in disfavour. At any rate Eadwig did not long survive the separar 
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tion, but died in the following year, whether of gnef or a broken heart, or by 
the hand of an assassin, or poi^n, it seems to be impossible to tell “ _ ^ 

Eadgar (Edgar) his brother, who had been put forward against him in his 
lifetime, now succeeded to all his dignities As a boy of fifteen he could 
exercise little authority, he was long a passive instrument in the hands of 
Dunstan and his party, who used their power in establishing their cause, in 
enforcmg the celibacy of the clergy, and in driving out, by rnain force, all 
such married clergymen as would not separate from their wives. _At the 
same time, it cannot be denied that Dunstan and the monks ruled the kingdom 
with \ngour and success, and consolidated 
the detached states into more compact in- 
tegrity and union than had ever been known 
before. Several causes favoured this pro- 
cess. Among others, Eadgar, who had been 
brought up among the Danes of East Anglia 
and Northumbria, was endeared to that peo- 
ple, who, in consequence, allowed hun to 
• weaken their states by dividing them into 
several separate earldoms or governments, 
and to make other innovations, which they 
would have resented with arms in their hands 
under any of his predecessors. His fleet was 
also wisely increased to the number of 360 
sail,i and these ships were so well disposed, 
and powerful squadrons kept so constantly 
in motion, that the sea-kings were held in 
check on their own element, and prevented 
from landing and troubling the country. 

At the same time, tutored by the indefati- 
gable Dunstan, who soon was made, or rather 
who soon made himself, archbishop of C^ter- 
bury, the kmg accustomed himself to visit in 
person every part of his dominions annually. 

In the land progresses he was attended by the primate, or by energetic min- 
isters of Dunstan’s appointing; and as he went from Wessex to Mercia, from 
Mercia to Northumbria, courts of justice were held in the different counties, 
audiences and feasts were given, appeals were heard, and the neighbouring 
princes — ^his vassals or allies — of Wales, Cumbria, and Scotland, were awed 
into respect or obedience, and on several occasions seem to have bowed be- 
fore his throne. When he held his court at Chester, and had one day a wish 
to visit the monastery of St. John’s, on the river Dee, eight crowned kin^ 
(so goes the story) plied the oars of his barge, while he guided the helm.® 
Eadmund, after his conquest of Cumbria (945), had given it over to the 
Scottish kmg Malcolm, on condition that he acknowledged the sovereignty of 
the English crown. Dunstan saw the wisdom of a policy that bound to the 
•Rnglish king in friendship the only other sovereign on the island whose hos- 
tihty could prove Sb real menace to the continued peace of the realm. 
The policy of Eadmund was followed, therefore, by a cession of Lothian 
to Kenneth of Scotland, and it was to this cession very likely that Eadgw 
owed the freedom from wars which has given him the title of the 
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P Floreace of Worcester «> declares that his fleet consisted of 3,600 sail; the number 
here given is accepted by Ramsay « as more probably correct. The fleet was built and m^- 
tamed, it appears, by assessments on the counties according to the nunaber of their hundreds ], 
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Peaceful.” Exactly what Kenneth undertook in return for the cession it is 
impossible to say, but probably no more was required of hun than a promise 
of faithful friendship and a general recognition of the paramountcy of Eadgar's 
authonty.in the island. “Eadgar, like Alfred,” says Freeman, ^ “knew how 
to guard his empire, and a fleet which yearly sailed a,round the whole island, 
and which often carried the king m person, was a sufiicient safeguard of Britain 
against a foreign foe. And no WestrSaxon emperor ever made his supremacy 
so fully felt by all the races of the island as the one who never drew his 

sword against a Scottish or Northumbrian 
enemy 

Eadgar certainly bore prouder and more 
soimdmg titles than any of his predecessors. 
He was styled basileus or emperor of Albion, 
king of the English and of all the nations 
and islands around. During his whole reign, 
his kingdom was not troubled by a single 
war. He commuted a tribute he received 
from a part or the whole of Wales into three • 
hundred wolves’ heads annually, in order to 
extirpate those ravenous animals; and, ac- 
cordmg to William of Malmesbury,^ this tri- 
bute ceased in the fourth year, for want of 
wolves to kill. The currency had been so 
diminished in weight by the fraudulent prac- 
tice of clipping, that the actual value was far 
inferior to the nominal. He therefore reformed 
the coinage, and had new coins issued all over 
the kingdom. Though Eadgar was nbw in 
mature manhood, there is pretty good evi- 
dence to show that these measures, with 
others, generally of a beneficial nature, were 
suggested and carried into effect by Dun- 
stau, who, most indubitably, had his full 
share in the next operations, which are men- 
tioned with especial laud and triumph by the 
monkish writers. He made married pnests 
so scarce or so timid that their faces were nowhere to be seen ; and he founded 
or restored no fewer than fifty monasteries, which were all subjected to the 
rigid rules of the Benedictine order. It is curious that the monks, who had 
a debt of gratitude to pay, and who, in their summary of his whole character, 
indeed, uphold Eadgar as' a godly, virtuous prince, should have recoided 
actions which prove him to have-.been one of the most viciously profligate of 
the Saxon kings. The court of this promoter of celibacy and chastity swarmed 
at aH times with concubmes, some of whom were obtained in the most violent 
or flagitious manner. During the life of his first wife he carried off from the 
monastery^ of Wilton a beautiful young lady of noble birth, named Wulfrith, 
who was either a professed nun, or receiving her education under the sacred 
covering of the veil. It_ has been said that Dunstan here interfered with a 
courage which absolves him from the charge of reserving his reproofs for those 
who stood, like the unfortunate Eadwig, in the position of enemies. But 
what was the amount of his interference in this extreme case, where the sanctity 
of the cloister itself was violated ? He condemned the king to lay aside an 
empty, inconvenient bauble — ^not to wear his crown on his head for seven 
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years — ^and to a penance of fasting, which was probably in good part per- 
formed by deputy For all that we can learn to the contrary, Eadgar was 
allowed to retain Wulfrith as his mistress. On another occasion, when the 
guest of one of his nobles at Andover, he ordered that the fair and honourable 
daughter of Ins host should be sent to his bed. The young lady’s mother 
artfully substituted a handsome slave or servant ; and this menial was added 
to his harem, or taken to court, where, according to William of Malmesbury,^ 
she enjoyed his exceedmg great favour, until he became enamoured of iElf- 
thrydi (Elfrida), _his second lawful wife. Eomantie as are its incidents, the 
story of his marriage with the execrable .ffllfthryth rests on about as good 
authority as we can find for any of the events of the time. The fame of this 
young lady’s beauty reached the ears of Eadgar, ever hungry of such reports. 
To ascertain whether her charms were not exaggerated, the royal voluptuary 
despatched iEthelwold, his favourite courtier, to the distant castle of her 
father, Ordgar, earl of Devonshire. iEthelwold became himself enamoured 
of the beauty, wedded her, and then represented her to the king as being rich, 
indeed, but not otherwise commendable. Eadgar suspected, or was told, the 
real truth. He insisted on paying her a visit. The unlucky husband was 
allowed to precede him, that he might put his house in order ; but he failed 
in his real object, which was to obtain his wife’s forgiveness for having stepped 
between her and a throne, and to induce her to disguise or conceal the biilliancy 
of her charms by homely attire and rustic 
demeanour. The visit was made: the 
king was captivated, as she intended he 
should be. Soon after iEthelwold was 
found murdered in a wood, and Eadgar 
married his wudow. This union, begun 
in crime, led to the foul murder of 
Eadgai’s eldest son: and under .Ethelred, 
the only son he had by .Elfthryth, the 
glory of the house of Alfred was eclipsed 
for ever. He himself did not survive the 
marriage more than six or seven years, 
when he died, at the early age of thirty- 
two, and was buried in the abbey of Glas- 
tonbury, which he had made magnificent 
by vast outlays of money and donations 
of land.® 

Eadgar’s reign has been celebrated as 
the most glorious of all the Anglo^axon 
kings. No other sovereign, indeed, con- 
verted his prosperity into such personal 
pomp, and no other sovereign was more 
degraded in his posterity. With his 
short life the gaudy pageantiy ceased, and all the vast dominion in which 
he had so ostentatiously exulted, vanished from his children’s grasp. His 



Eadward the Martyb 
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[1 Eadgar was not crowned until 973, or fourteen years after his elevation to the throne. 
The cause of this delay is quite uncertain The well-known story of the penance imposed by 
Dunstan for the abduction of Wulfnth is not to be taken as an explanation, accordmg to Ram- 
say, ^ for that penance covered a period of only seven years, while the period here to be ac- 
counted for IS twice that It has been suggested that he may have been already crowned 
king of Mercia and have felt that his coronation as king of all England might weU be postponed 
until some event should have occurred to emphasise or draw attention to^ the broader extent 
of his sovereignty ] 
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ddeet son perished by the scheme of his beloved ^Ifthryth ; his youngest 
reigned only to show that one weak reign is sufficient to ruin even a brave and 

S jat people. Eadgar made kings his watermen ; the son of his love five times 
fight his kingdom from Danish rovers, was the fool of traitors, and surren- 
dered his throne to a foreign mvader. Of Eadgar’s giandsons, one perished 
fiolently soon after his accession. The other was the last of his race who 
ruled the Anglo-Saxon nation.^ 

Eadward, commonly called the Martyr, who succeeded (975), was 
Eadgar’s son by his first marriage. Like all the kmgs since jEthelstan, he was 
a mere boy at his accession, being not more than fourteen or fifteen years old. 
His rights were disputed in favour of her own son, .Ethelred, who was only 

_ six years old, by the 
ambitious and re- 
morseless J51f thrjdh, 
who boldly main- 
tained that Ead- 
ward, tliough the 
elder brother, and 
named king in his 
father’s will, was ex- 
cluded by the illegit- 
imacy of his birth. 
The legitimacy of several of 
the Saxon princes who had 

^ worn the crown was more 

than doubtful ; but in the 
“W ^ r ^'1 V • - case of Eadward the chal- 

CsTLE 

unfounded. The cause of 
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brother was decided on far 
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different grounds. As soon as Eadgar was dead the church war was renewed, 
and Dunstan, after a long and unopposed tiiumph, was compelled once more 
to descend to the arena with his old opponents, the “ married clerks,” or secular 
clergy, who again showed themselves m force in many parts of the kingdom and 
claimed the abbeys and churches of wnich they had been dispossessed. The 
nobles and the governors of provinces chose different sides. iElfliere, the 
powerful ealdorman of Mercia, declared for the secular clergy, and drove the 
monks from every part of his extensive dommions. Jsthelwme, of East Anglia, 
on the contrary, stood by Dunstan and the monks. AElfthryth, no doubt be- 
cause Dunstan and his friends had got possession of Eadward, gave the weight 
of her son iEthelred’s name and herself to the party of jElfhere and the secu- 
lars, which soon proved again to be the weaker ot the two factions. Had it been 
the stronger, ^thelred would have been crowned; as it turned out, Dunstan 
was enabled to place Eadward upon the throne. The perfidious )E]f thryth 
continued her intrigues with the secular party ; she united herself more closely 
than ever with iElfhere, the ealdorman of Mercia, and soon saw herself at 
the head of a powerful confederacy of nobles, who were resolved her son 
should reign and Dunstan be deprived of that immense power he had so long 
held. But not even this resolution would prepare us for the horrible catas- 
trophe that followed. About three years after his accession, as Eadward was 
himtmg one day in Dorsetshire, he quitted his company and attendants to 
visit his half-brother, .Ethelred, who was living with his mother, hard by, 
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in Corfe castle. _ .ffilfthryth came forth with her son to meet him at the outer 
gate : she bade him welcome with a smiling face, and invited him to dismount ; 
but the young king, with thanks, declmed, fearing he should be missed by his 
company, and craved only a cup of wme, which he might drmk in his saddle 
to her and his brother, and so be gone. The wine was brought, and as Eadward 
was carrying the cup to his lips, one of iElfthryth’s attendants stabbed him 
in the back. The wounded king put spurs to his horse, but soon, fainting 
from loss of blood, he fell out of the saddle, and was dragged by one foot in 
the stirrup through woods and rugged ways until he was dead. His com- 
panions in the chase traced him by his blood, and at last found his disfigured 
corpse, which they burned, and then buried the ashes of it at Wareham, 
without any pomp or regal ceremonies. “ No worse deed than this,” says the 
Saxon Chromcle,^ “had been committed among the people of the Angles since 
they first came to the land of Britam.” It is believed that .®lfhere, the 
ealdorman of Mercia, with other nobles, opposed to Dunstan and the monks, 
was engaged with the queen-dowager in a plot to assassinate Eadward, but 
that .®lfthryth, impatiently seizing an unlooked-for opportunity, took the 
bloody execution instantly and wholly upon herself. 


.ffiTHELHED THE UNEEADT 

The boy dEthelred, who was not ten years old, had no part in the wilt 
which gave him a crown, though that crown certainly sat upon him like a 
curse. It is related of him that he dearly loved his half brother Eadward, 
and wept his death, for which his virago mother, seizing a large torch, beat 
him with it until he was almost dead himself. Such, however, was the popular 
odium that fell both on son and mother, that an attempt w'as made to exclude 
him from the tlirone, by substituting Eadgyth, Eadgar’s natural daughter 
by the lady he had stolen from the nunnery of Wilton. This Eadgyth was 
herself at the time a professed nun in the same monastery from which her 
mother had been torn ; and it is said that nothing but her timidity, and the 
dread inspired by her brother Eadward’s murder, and her firm refusal to 
exchange the tranquillity of the cell for the dangers of the throne, prevented 
Dunstan from causing her to be proclaimed queen of all England. There 
was no other prince of the blood royal — ^no other pretender to set up ; so the 
prelates and thanes, with no small repugnance, were compelled to bestow 
the crown on the son of the murderess ; and Dunstan, as primate, at the festival 
of Easter (979) put it on his weak head in the old chapel of Kingston, at 
this time the usual crowning place of the Saxon monarchs. The vehement 
monk, who was now soured by age and exasperated at the temporary triumph 
of his enemies, is said to have pronounced a malediction on .®thelred, even in 
the act of crowning him, and to have given public vent to a prophecy of woe 
and misery, which some think was well calculated to insure its own fulfilment ; 
for Dunstan already enjoyed among the nation the reputation of being 
both a seer and a saint, and the words he dropped could hardly fail of being 
treasured in the memory of the people, and of depressing their spirits at the 
approach of danger. jEthelred, moreover, began his reign with an unlucky 
nickname, which it is believed was given him by Dunstan — ^he was called 
the Unready. 1 His personal and moral qualities were not calculated to 

P The title “ITnreadv,” which ig applied to iEthelred, does not mean unready in our sense 
of the word. Green ft says that it was hia stubhom opposition throughout his reign to the 
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overcome a bad prestige, and the unpopular circumstances attending his 
succession: in him the people lost their wami affection for the blood of Alfred, 
and by degrees many of them contemplated with indifference, if not with 
pleasure, the transfer of the crown to a prince of Danish race. _ This latter 
feelmg more than half explains the events of his reign. During the first 
part of the minority the infamous iElfthryth enjoyed great authority, but 
as the king advanced in years her influence declined, and, followed by the 
execrations of nobles and people (e'ven by those of her own party),_she at last 
retired to expiate her sins, aecordmg to the fashion of the times, in building 
and endowing monasteries. 


RENEWAL OF THE DANISH INl’-ASIONS 

Although the Northmen settled in the Danelagh had so frequently troubled 
the peace of the kingdom, and had probably at no period renounced the hope 
of gaining an ascendency over the Saxons of the island, and placing a king 
of their own race on the throne of England, the Danes beyond sea had 
certainly made no formidable attacks since the time of iEthelstan, and of 
late years hM scarcely been heard of. This suspension of hostility on their 
part is not to be attributed solely to the wisdom and valour of the intermediate 
Saxon kings. There were great political causes connected with the histories 
of Norway and Denmark, and France and Normandy; and circumstances 
which, by giving the Danes employment and settlement in other countries, 
kept them away from England. But now, unfortunately, there was neither 
wisdom nor valour in the king and council, nor spirit in the people. 

Sweyn, a son of the king of Denmark, had quarrelled with his father, and 
been banished from his home. Young, brave, and enterprising, he soon col- 
lected a host of mariners and adventurers round his standard, with whom he 
resolved to obtain wealth, if not a home in England. His first operations 
were on a small scale, intended merely to try the state of defence of the island, 
and were probably not conducted by himself. 

In the third year of iEthelred’s reign (981) the Danish raven was seen 
floating in Southampton Water, and that city was plundered and its inhabi- 
tants carried into slavery. In the course of a few months Chester and London 
partook of the fate of Southampton, and attacks were multiplied on different 
points — ^in the north, in the south, and in the west — as far as the extremity 
of Cornwall. These operations were continued for some years, during which 
.®thelred seems to have been much occupied by quarrels with his bishops and 
nobles. jElfhere, the Mercian, who had conspired with .®lfthryth against 
Eadward the Martyr, was dead, and his extensive earldom had fallen to his 
son jElfric, a notorious name in these annals. In consequence of a conspiracy, 
real or alleged, .Elfric was banished. The weak kmg was soon obliged to 
recall him, but tiie revengeful nobleman never forgot the past. In the year 
991 a more formidable host of the searkings ravaged all that part of East 
Anglia that lay between Ipswich and Maldon, and won a great battle, in which 
Ead Brithnoth was slain. .®thelred then, for the first time, had recourse 

efforts of the great ealdormen to control him, and his persistence in setting aside their rede or 
counsel, that earned him the title of Unraedig, or the eounsel-lackmg king, which a later 
blunder turned into the title of Unready “Unready, shiftless, without resource, iEthelred 
never was. His difijculties indeed sprang in no small degree from the quickness and ingenmty 
With which he met one danger by measures that created another.”! 
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to the fatal expedient of purchasing their forbearance with money. Ten 
thousand poim^ of silver were paid down, and the sea-kings departed for a 
while, carrying with them the head of Earl Brithnoth as a trophy. In the 
course of the following year the witenagemot adopted a wiser plan of defence. 
A formidable fleet was collected at London, and well manned and supplied 
with arms. But this wise measure was defeated by ^Elfnc the Mercian, 
who, in his hatred to the kmg, had opened a correspondence with the Danes, 
and being intrusted with a prmcipal command in the fleet, he went over to 
them on the eve of a battle, with many of his ships. The traitor escaped, 
and iEthelred wreaked his savage vengeance on .ffilf^ar, the son of iElfric, 
whose eyes he put out. In 993 a Danish host landed in the north, and took 
Bamlx>rough castle by storm. Three chiefs, of Danish origin, who had been 
appointed to command the natives, threw down the standard of ^Ethelred 
and ranged themselves under the Dani s h raven. All through Northumbria, 
and the rest of the Danelagh, the Danish settlers either joined their still pagan 
brethren from the Baltic, or offered them no resistance. In the mean time 
the fortunes of Sweyn the exile had imdergone a change. By the murder of 
his father he had ascended the throne of Denmark, and, formidable himself, 
he had gained a powerful ally in Olaf, king of Norway. In 994 the two North 
kings ravaged all the southern provinces of the island. It was again agreed 
to treat, and buy them off with money. Their pretensions of course rose, 
and this time sixteen thousand pounds of silver were exacted and paid. By 
a clause in the treaty, Olaf and some chiefs were bound to embrace the Chris- 
tian religion. Sweyn had been baptised already more than once, and had 
relapsed to idolatry. One of the chiefs boasted that he had been washed 
twenty times in the water of baptism, by which we are to understand that 
the marauder had submitted to what he considered an idle ceremony, when- 
ever it suited his convenience. Olaf, the Norwegian king, however, stood at 
the font with a better spirit; his conversion was sincere; and an oath he there 
took, never again to molest the English, was honourably kept. During the 
four following years the Danes continued their desultory invasions ; and when 
(in 998) .®thelred had got ready a strong fleet and army to oppose them, some 
of his own officers gave the plunderers timely warning, and they retreated 
unhurt. On their next returniug in force (1001), .®thelred seems to have 
had neither fleet nor army in a condition to meet them_; for, after two 
conflicts by land, they were allowed to ravage the whole kingdom from the 
Isle of Wight to the Bristol Channel, and then they were stayed, not by steel, 
but by gold. Their price of course still rose; this time twenty-four thousand 
pounds were paid to purchase their departure. These large sums were raised 
by direct taxation upon land , and the “ Dane-geld,” as it was called, was an 
oppressive and humiliating burden that became permanent. Nor was this 
all. The treaties of peace or truce generally allowed bands of the marauders 
to winter in the island, at Southampton or some other town; and during their 
stay the Engl ish people, whom they had plundered and beggared, were obliged 
to feed them. Their appetites had not decreased since the days of Guthrum 
and Hasting. 

As if the Danes were not enemies enough, jEthelred had engaged m hos- 
tilities with Richard II,_duke of _Norm^_dy, and had even, at one time, pre- 
pared an armament to invade his dominions. The quarrel was made up by 
the mediation of the pope ; and then the English king, who was a widower, 
thought of strengthening his hands by marrying Emma, the duke of Nor- 
mandy’s sister. The alliance, which laid the first grounds for the pretext of 
Norman claims on England afterwards pressed by William the Conqueror, was 
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readily accepted by Duke Richard, and in the spring of 1002 Emma, “ the 
Flower of Normandy,” as she was styled, arrived at the court of iEthelred, 
where she was received with great pomp.^ 


THE MASSACRE OF ST. BEICE’S DAT 

The long rejoicings for this marriage were scarcely over, when a memorable 
atrocity covered the land with amazement, blood, and horror.^ This was the 
sudden massacre of the Danes, perpetrated by the people with whom they 
were living intermixed as fellow subjects. It is universally asserted that 
the plot was laid beforehand, the fatal order given by the king himself ; and 
there is little in ^thelred’s general conduct and character to awaken a doubt 
in his favour. At the same time, be it observed, the people must have been 
as guilty, as secret, as treacherous, as cruel as the king, and must have entered 
fully into the spirit which dictated the bloody order of which they were to be 
the executioners. Such being the ease, we think they were fully equal to the 
conception of the plot themselves, and that, from the loose, unguarded manner 
in which the Danes lived scattered among them, such a mode of disposing of 
them would naturally suggest itself to a very imperfectly civilised people, 
maddened by the harsh treatment and insults of their invadps. In the 
simultaneous massacre of the French invaders all over Sicily, in 1282, the 
same mystery was observed; but it is still a matter of doubt whether the 
“Sicilian Vespers” were ordered by John da Procida, or sprung spontaneously 
from the people These two cases, which belong alike to the class of the teD 
rible acts of vengeance that signalise a nation’s despair, are nearly parallel in 
their circumstances ; and in England, as afterwards in Sicily, it was the insults 
offered by the invaders to their women that extinguished the last sentiments 
of humanity in the hearts of the people. The outrages of the Danish pagans 
were extreme. According to the old chroniclers, they made the English 
yeomanry among whom they were settled perform the most menial offices for 
them; they held their houses as their own, and, eating and drinking of the 
best, scantly left the real proprietor his fill of the worst; the peasantry were 
so sorely oppressed that, out of fear and dread, they called them, in every 
house where they had rule, “ Lord Danes.” Their wives and daughters were 
everywhere a prey to their lust, and when the English made resistance or re 
monstrance,_they were killed, or beaten and laughed at. All this description 
seems to point at soldiers and adventurers, and men recently settled in the 
laud, and not to the converted married Danes, who had been living a 
long time in different parts of the country (as well as in the Danelagh, 
where they were too numerous to be touched), who had contracted quiet, 
orderly habits, and successfully cultivated the friendship of the English. 
It was resolved, however, to destroy them all at one blow; the good with 
the bad, the innocent mant at the breast with the hardened ruffian, 
the neighbour of years with the intruder of yesterday. As the story is told, 
.ffithelred sent secretly to all his good burghs, cities, and towns, charging 
the rulers thereof to rise, all on a fixed day and hour, and, by falling suddenly 
on the Danes, exterminate them from the land by sword and fire. By what 

P “Here” says Freeman,? “was the begmning of the causes which led to the Norman Con* 
quest* ^ Emma Brought with her Norman followers, some of whom were tmsted with com« 
mands in England. The kindred between the rulmg families of the two lands which came 
of the marriage of Emma led to increased intercourse between Normandy ‘and England, to 
Norman interference with English affairs, to the settlement of Normans m England, to the 
olaims of Duke William, and to the Nornaan Conquest.”] 
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ever means this simultaneous movement was arranged, it certainly took place. 
On November 13, 1002 (the holy festival of St. Brice), the Danes, dispersed 
tlnough a great part of England, were attacked by surprise, and massacred, 
without distinction of quality, age, or sex, by their hosts and neighbours. 
Gunhild, the sister of Sweyn, king of Denmark, who had embraced Christianity 
and married an English earl of Danish descent, after being made to witness 
the murder of her husband and child, was barbarously murdered herself. 


swetn’s conquest 

This tale of horror was soon wafted across the ocean, where Swe 3 m pre- 
pared for a deadly revenge. He assembled a fleet more numerous than any 
that had hitherto invaded England, The Danish w'arriors considered the 
cause a national and sacred one ; and in the assembled host there was not a 
slave, or an emancipated slave, or a single old man, but every combatant was 
a freeman, the son of a freeman, and in the prime of life. These warriors em- 
barked in lofty ships, every one of which pore the ensign or standard of its 
separate commander. Some carried at their prow such figures as lions, bulls, 
dolphins, dragons, or armed men, all made of metal, and gaily gilded; others 
carried on their topmast-head the figures of eagles and ravens, that stretehed 
out their wings and turned with the wind; the sides of the ships were painted 
with different br^ht colours, and, larboard and starboard, from stem to stem, 
shields of burnished steel were suspended in even lines, and glittered in the 
sun. Gold, silver, and embroidered banners were profusely displayed, and the 
whole wealth of the pirates of the Baltic was made to contribute to this bar- 
baric pomp. The ship that bore the royal standard of Sweyn was moulded in 
the form of an enormous serpent, the sharp head of which formed the prow, while 
the lengthening tail coiled over the poop. It was called “ The Great Dragon.” 

The first place where the avengers landed was near Exeter, and that impor- 
tant city was presently Surrendered to them, through the_ treachery of .Ethel- 
red’s governor, a Norman nobleman, and one of the train of favourite and 
dependents that had followed Queen Emma. After plundering and dirnian- 
tling Exeter, the Danes marched into Wiltshire. In au the towns and villages 
through which they passed, after gaily eating the repasts the Saxons were 
forced to prepare for them, they slew their hosts, and, departing, set fire to 
their houses. At last an Anglo-Saxon army was brought up to oppose their 
destructive progress ; but this force was commanded by another traitor — ^by 
Elfric the Mercian. He had been restored to favour and employment, but now 
took the opportunity offered him for further revenge on the xmg. He pretended 
to be seized with a sudden illness, called off his men when they were about 
to join battle, and permitted Swe 3 m to retire with his army and his immense 
booty through Salisbmy to the seacoast. In the followmg year Norwich w^ 
taken, plundered, and burned, and the same fate befell nearly every town in 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambradgeshire, Huntingdon^ire, and Lincolnshire. The 
Danes then (1004) returned to the Baltic, retreating from a famine which their 
devastations had caused in England. 

By marrying the Norman prince® Emma, Ethelred had hoped to secure 
the assistance of her brother, Duke Richard, against the Danes, but it was 
soon found that the only Normans who crossed the channel were a set of in- 
triguing, ambitious courtiers, hungry for English places and honours ; and by 
his inconstancy and neglect of his wife, Ethelred so irritated that prince® 
that she made bitter complaints to her brother, and caused a fresh quarrel 
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between En^and and Normandy. Duke Richard seized all the native Eng- 
lish who chanced to be in his dominions, and after shamefully killing some, 
threw the rest into prison. 

In 1006 Swejm returned, and carried fire and sword over a great part of 
the kingdom ; and when it was resolv'd in the great council to buy him off 
with gold, £36,000 was the sum demanded. The frequent raising of these 
large sums utterly exhausted the people, whose doors were almost constantly 
beset either by the king’s tax-gatherers or the Danish marauders. Those few 
who had, as yet, the good fortune of escaping the pillage of the Danes, could 
not now escape the exactions of .Ethelred, and, under one form or another, 
they were sure of being plundered of all they possessed. 

In 1008 the people were oppressed with a new burden. Every 310 hides 
of land were charged with the building and equipping of one ship for the de- 
fence of the kingdom; and in addition to this, every nine hides of land were 
bound to provide one man, armed with a helmet and iron breastplate. If all 
the land had supplied its proper contii^ent, more than 800 ships and about 
35,000 armed men would have been provided. The force actually raised 
appears to have been large; some of the old writers stating, particularly as 
to the marine, that there never were so many ships got together in England 
before. This fleet, however, was soon rendered valueless by dissensions and 
treachery at home, and thus perished the last hope of England ^ 

As soon as the intelligence of this disaster reached the mouth of the Baltic, 
a large army of Danes, called, from their leader, “Thurkill’s host,” set sail 
for England, where, during the three following years, they committed incal- 
culable mischief, and by the end of that period had made themselves masters 
of a large part of the kingdom. They now and then sold short and uncertain 
truces to the Saxons, but they never evinced an intention of leaving the island, 
as Sweyn had left it on former occasions. As .Ethelred's difficulties increased, 
he seems, at last, not to have had a single officer on whom he could depend. 
During this lamentable period, a noble instance of courage and firmness oc- 
curred in the person of a churchman. ^If heah (Alphege) , archbishop of Canter- 
bury, defended that city for twenty days, and when a traitor opened its gates 
to the Danes, and he was made prisoner and loaded with chains, he refused to 
purchase liberty and life with gold, which he knew must be wrung from the 
people. The Danes, more covetous of money than desirous of his blood, fre- 
quently renewed their demands. “You press me in vain,” said iElfheah; “I 
am not the man to provide Christian flesh for pagan teeth, by robbing my 
poor countrymen to enrich their enemies.” The Danes at length lost patience, 
and one day, when they were assembled at a drunken banquet, they caused 
him to dragged into their presence. “Gold, bishop! give us gold! gold!” 
was their cry, as they gathered about him in menacmg attitudes. Still un- 
moved, he looked round that circle of fierce men, who presently broke up in 
rage and disorder, and running to a heap of bones, horns, and jawbones, the 
remains of their gross feast, they threw these things at him, until he fell to 
the ground half dead. A Danish pirate, whom he .had previously baptised 
with his own hands, then took his battle-axe and nut an end to the agony 
and life of Archbishop jElfheah. 

This heroic example had no effect upon King .Ethelred, who continued to 
pay gold as before. After receiving £48,000, and the formal cession of several 

P The stories acooimting for its loss differ. It seems to have been due to a rivalry between 
Earl Wulfnoth and Brihtric, one of Althelred’s favount«s, who placed their personal quarrels 
above the necessity of their country, and after deserting with a great part of the ships, fell to 
fighting each other.] 
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counties Thurkill took the oaths of peace, and became, with many of his 
chiefs and a large detachment of his host, the ally and soldier of the weak 
Saxon monarch. It is probable that Earl Thurkill entered the service of 
.®thelred for the purpose of betraying him, and acted all along in concert 
with Sweyn; but the Danish kmg affected to consider the compact as treason 
to himself, and, with a show of Jealousy towards Thurkill, prepared a fresh 
expedition, which he gave out was equally directed against .^thelred and his 
vassal Thurkill. The fact, at all events, was that Swe 3 ai, who had so often 
swept the land from east to west, from north to south, had now resolved to 
attempt the permanent conquest of the land. He sailed up the Humber with 
a numerous and splendid fleet, and landed as near as he could to the city of 
York. _ As the Danes advanced into the country they stuck their lances into 
the soil, or threw them into the current of the rivers, in sign of their entire 
domination over England. Nearly all the inhabitants of the Danelagh Joined 
them at once: the men of Northumbria, Lindsey, and the Five Burghs 
welcomed the banner of Swe 3 m, and finally all the “host” north of Watlmg 
Street took up arms m his favour. Even the provinces in the centre of Eng- 
land, where the Danish settlers or troops were far less numerous, prepared 
themselves for a quiet surrender. Leaving his fleet to the care of his son 
Canute, Sweyn conducted the main body of his army to the south. Oxford, 
Winchester, and other important towns threw open their gates at his approach ; 
but he was obliged to retire from before the walls of London and the deter- 
mined valour of its citizens, among whom the king had taken refuge. Swesm 
then turned to the west, where he was received with open arms. The eal- 
dormen of Devonshire and nearly every other thane in that part of the kingdom 
repaired to his headquarters at Bath, and did homage to him as their lawful 
or chosen sovereign. Seeiag the whole kingdom falling from him, .dSthelred 
abandoned London, which soon followed the general example and submitted 
to the Danes. _ This unready king then fled to the Isle of Wight, whence he 
secretly sent his children with Emma, his Norman wife, to the court of her 
brother at Rouen. The duke of Normandy not only received Emma and her 
children with great kindness, but offered a safe asylum to jEthelred, which 
that luckless prince was fain to accept as his only resource. 

Swejm was now (1013) acknowledged as “full king of England”; but the 
power w'hich had been obtained with so much labour, and at the xpense of so 
much bloodshed and wretchedness, remained to the conqueror a very short 
time. He died suddenly at Gainsborough ; and, only six weeks after the time 
when he had been allowed to depart for Normandy, “abandoned, deserted, 
and betrayed” by all, jEthelred was invited by the Saxon nobles and prelates 
to return and take possession of his kingdom, which was pledged to his defence 
and support — ^provided only that he would govern them better than he had 
done before. Pledges were exchanged for the faithful performance of the 
new compact between king and people. Before the end of Lent, jEthelred 
was restored to those dominions which he had already misgoverned thirty-five 
years. In the meantime the Danish army in England had proclaimed Canute, 
the son of Swejm, as king of the whole land , and in the northern provmces 
they and their adherents were in a condition to maintain the election they 
had made. Indeed, north ot Watling Street the Danes were all-powerful ; and 
Canute, though beset by some difficulties, was not of a character to relinquish 
his hold of the kingdom without a hard struggle. A sanguinary warfare was 
renewed, and murdermg and bribing, betraying and betrayed, iEthehed was 
fast losing ground, when he died of disease, about three years after his return , 
from Normandy. 
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BADMTJND lEONSIDB 

The law of succession continued as loose as ever , and in seasons of extreme 
difficulty like the present, when so much depended on the personal character 
and valour of the sovereign, it was altogether neglected or despised. Setting 
aside .ffithelred’s legitimate children, the Saxons chose for their king a natural 
son, Eadmund, surnamed Ironside, who had already given many proofs of 
courage in the field and wisdom in the council. By general consent, indeed, 
Eadmund was a hero ; but the country was too much worn out and divided, 
and the treasons that had tom his father’s court and camp were too prevalent 
in his own to permit of his restoring Saxon independence throughout the 
kingdom. After twice relieving London, when besieged by Canute and all 
his host, and fighting five pitched battles with unvarying valour, but with 
various success. Ironside proposed that he and his rival should decide their 
claims in a single combat, saying “ it was pity so many lives should be lost 
and perilled for their ambition.” Canute declined the duel, saying that he, 
as a man of slender make, would stand no chance with the stalwart Eadmund ; 
and he added, that it would be wiser and better for them both to divide 
England between them, even as their forefathers had done in other times. 
This proposal is said to have been received with enthusiastic joy by both 
armies; and however the negotiation may have been conducted, and whatever 
was the precise line of demarcation settled between them, it was certainly 
agreed that Canute should reign over the north, and Eadmund Ironside over 
the south, with a nominal superiority over the Dane’s portion. The brave 
Eatound did not survive the treaty more than two months. His death, 
which took place on the feast of St. Andrew, was sudden and mysterious. 
As Canute profited so much by it as to become sole monarch of England im- 
mediately after, it is generally believed he planned his assassination, but 
Judging from the old chroniclers who lived at or near the time, it is not clear 
who were the contrivers and actual perpetrators of the deed, or whether he 
was killed at all. There is even a doubt as to the place of his death, whether 
it was London or Oxford.® 
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THE DANISH AND LATER ENGLISH E3NGS 

[1017-1066 ad] 

When in November, 1016, the death of Eadmund removed the one strong 
obstacle to Canute's assumption of the rule of all England, the Danish king 
was only about twenty-one years old But, as has been often remarked, he 
was one of those men who are never young. From our very first knowledge 
of him his sagacity and far-seeing mark him as a man of mature judgment. 
And nowhere in his career is this trait shown more clearly than in his action 
on learning of the death of Eadmund. His own armies possessed the north 
of England , the south, without a leader, lay prostrate before him He could 
have made good his conquest by force of arms. But to one as completely 
guided by_ motives of policy as was Canute such a move did not appeal. “ He 
was fully impressed,” says Freeman, with the value of constitutional forms. 
He was determined to be king of all England ; he w'as equally determined not 
to parade the right of conquest offensively before the eyes of his subjects, 
but to rest his claim to the crown on an authority which no man could gainsay ” 


CANUTE CHOSEN KING (1017 A.D.) 

His first act, therefore, was one typical of the man. He issued a summons 
for a grand witenagemot of all England to meet him in London. Before this 
assembly he plac^ frankly the question of the succession, in a w’ay that 
could not fad to dispose in his favour men whose cherished and long-exercised 
rights m regard to the choice of their king he thus apparently recognised. 
First he asked those who had been present at the convention, in which the 
partition treaty between Eadmund and himself had been arranged, whether 
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at that time aaay rights had been reserved to the sons or brothers of Eadmund. 
Without a single dissenting voice the reply came that the question of succes- 
sion had not been touched upon. Furthermore, it was declared that Canute 
had been named as the guardian of Eadmund’s children during their minority. 
We do not know how far the members of the witan acted without constraint 
or how much they were influenced by promises or personal interest. But 
nothing could have been more favourable to Canute, and he was at once de- 
clared the lawful sovereign of all England. “ 

The most imperfect and faint semblance of a right being thus established, 
the Saxon chiefs took an oath of fidelity to Canute as king ; and Canute, m 
return, swore to be just and benevolent, and clasped their hands with his 
naked hand, in sign of sincerity. A full amnesty was promised; but the 
promise had scarcely passed the royal lips ere Canute began to proscribe 
those whom he had promised to love. The principal of the Saxon chiefs who 
had formerly opposed him and the relations of Eadmund and .®thelred were 
banished or put to death. The witenagemot or parliament, which had so 
recently passed the same sentence against the Danish princes, now excluded 
all the descendants of .Ethelred from the throne. They declared Eadwig, 
a grown-up brother of Ironside, an outlaw, and when he was pursued and 
murdered by Canute, they tacitly acknowledged the justice of that execution. 

Edmund and Eadward, the two infant sons of the deceased king, Eadmund 
Ironside, were seized, and a feeling of shame, mingled perhaps with some 
fear of the popular odium, preventing him from murdering them in England, 
Canute sent them over sea to his ally and vassal, the king of Sweden, whom 
he requested to dispose of them m such a manner as should remove his un- 
easin^s on their account. He meant that they should be murdered; but the 
Swedish king, moved bjr the innocence of the little children, instead of exe- 
cutmg the horrid commission, sent them to the distant court of the kmg of 
Hungary, where they were affectionately and honourably entertained, beyond 
the reach of Canute. Of these two orphans, Eadmund died without issue, 
but Eadward married a daughter of the German emperor, by whom he became 
father to Eadgar jEtheling, Christina, and Margaret. Eadgar will be fre- 
quently mentioned in our subsequent pages; Margaret became the wife of 
Malcolm, king of Scotland, and through her the rights of the line of Alfred 
and Cerdic were transmitted to Malcolm’s progeny, after the Norman conquest 
of England. 

There were still two princes whose claims to the crown might some day 
disquiet Canute, but they were out of his reach, in Normandy. The se were 
Edward and .Elfred, the sons of King iEthelred by Emma. Their uncle 
Richard, the Norman duke, at first sent an embassy to the Dane, demandmg, 
on their behalf, the restitution of the kingdom ; but, though his power was great, 
he adopted no measures likely to induce Canute to a surrender or partition 
of the territories he was actually possessed of : and very soon after he entered 
into close and friendly negotiations with that enemy of his nephews, and 
even offered him their own mother and his sister in marriage. According to 
some historians, the first overtures to this unnatural marriage, which was 
foUowed by most unnatural consequences, proceeded from Canute. However 
this may be, the Dane wooed the widowed “Flower of Normandy”; and the 
heartless Emma, forgetful of the children she had borne, and only anxious to 
become agam the wife of a king, readily gave her hand to the man who had 
caused ^e ruin and hastened the death of her husband jEthelred. 

Havii^ soon become the mother of another son, by Canute, this Norman 
woman neglected and despised her first-bom; and those two princes, being 
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detained at a distance from England, became by degrees strangers to their 
own country, forgot its language and its manners, and grew up Normans 
instead of Saxo^. The Danish d 3 masty of Canute was not destined to take 
root; but the circumstance just alluded to most essentially contributed to 
place a loi^ line of Norman prmces upon the throne of England.^ 


Canute’s peaceful eeign 

The personal character of Canute, his gradual change from a barbarian con- 
queror into a kmg who stood beside Alfred in the memory of his people, makes 
him one of the most interesting studies in our whole history. But we have here 
to deal mainly with the political results of his accession. England was now 
brought more closely than ever into relations with other parts of the world. 
But those relations took a shape which was altogether new and unexpected. 
Canute was a conqueror, and W establishment in England was a conquest, 
so far as that a foreign king made his way to the English crown at the sword’s 
point. But, when he had once made himself safe on the throne, there was 
nothing more of the conqueror about him. England was neither oppressed 
nor degraded under his rule. His government, his law's, w'ere framed after 
the pattern of those of the ancient kings. He sent home his Danish army, 
keeping only a body of chosen ^ards, the famous housecarls. These were 
the &st standing army knowm in England, a body of picked men, Danes, 
Englishmen, or brave men from any quarter. Canute gradually displaced 
the Danes, whom he had at first placed in high offices, and gave them English 
successors. He raised an Englishman, the renowned Godwin, to a place 
second only to kingship, with the new title of Earl of the West-Saxons. In 
her foreign relations England under her Danish king was in no sense a depen- 
dency of Denmark. England was the centre, Wmchester was the imperial 
city, of a northern empire which rivalled those of the East and the West, 
Canute, it must be remembered, was chosen to the crown of England first of 
all while still very young. To that crown he added the crown of Denmark, 
on the death or deposition of his brother Harold. He won Norway, which 
had revolted against his father, from its king, Olaf ; and he seems to have 
established his power over part of Sweden and other parts of the Baltic lands. 
But all these were acquisitions made by one who was already “king of all 
England”; they were largely won by English valour, and the complaint in 
Deimark and elsewhere was that Canute made his northern kingdoms sub- 
ordinate to England, and preferred Englishmen rather than natives to high 
offices in them. 3 

Canute’s last military expedition (1017-1019) was against the Cumbrians 
and Scots. Duncan, the regulus or under-king of Cumbria, refused homage 
and allegiance to the Dane, on the ground that he was a usurper; and Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, equally maintamed that the English throne belonged of 
right to the legitimate heir of King iEthelred. Had the powerful duke of 
Normandy seconded these demonstrations in favour of his nephews, Canute’s 
crown might have been put in jeopardy; but the Cumbrians and Scots were 
left to themselves, and compelled to submit, in the face of a most formidable 
army which the Dane had collected. 

These constant successes and the enjoyment of peace which followed them, 
together with the sobering influence of increasing years, though he was yet 
in the prime of manhood, softened the conqueror’s heart; and though he con- 
tinued to rule desDoticallv, the latter part of his reism was marked with no 
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acts of craelty,’ and was probably, on the whole, a happier time than the 
English had known since the days of Alfred and ^thelstan. He was cheerful 
and accessible to all his subjects, without distinction of lace or nation. He 
took pleasure in old songs and ballads of which both Danes and Saxons were 
passionately fond; he most liberally patronised the skalds, minstrels, and 
glee-men, the poets and musicians of the tune, and occasionally wrote verses 
himself, which were orally circulated among the common people, and taken 
up and sung by them. He could scarcely have hit upon a surer road to popu- 
larity. A ballad of his composition continued long after to be a special 
favourite with the English peasantry. All of it is lost except the first verse, 
which has been preserved in the Histona or History of Ely. The 

interesting royal fragment is simply this: 

Merrily sung the monks within Ely, 

When Canute kmg rowed thereby. 

Row, my knights, row near the land, 

And hear we these monks' song. 

In his days of quiet, the devotion of the times had also its full influence on 
the character of Canute. This’ son of an apostate Christian showed himself 
a zealous believer, a friend to the monks, a visitor and collector of relics, a 
founder of churches and monasteries. His soul was assailed with remorse 
for the blood he had shed and the other crimes he had committed ; and, in the 
year 1030, he determined to make a pilgrimage to Rome. 

He started on his journey to the Holy City wnth a wallet on his back and 
a pilgrim’s staff in his hand. He visited all the most celebrated churches 
on the road between the Low Countries and Rome, leaving at every one of 
them some proof of his liberality. According to a foreign chronicler, all the 
people on his way had reason to exclaim, “The blessing of God be upon 
the king of the English! ” But no one tells us how dearly this munificence 
cost the English people. Returning from Rome, where he resided a con- 
siderable time, he purchased, in the city of Pavia, the arm of St. Augustine, 
“the Great Doctor.” This precious relic, for which he paid 100 talents of 
gold and 100 talents of silver, he afterwards presented to the church of 
Coventry — ^an act of liberality by which, no doubt, he gained many friends 
and many prayers. On recrossing the Alps, Canute did not make his way 
direct to England, but went to his other kingdom of Denmark, where he 
remained some months. He, however, despatched the abbot of Tavistock 
to England with a long letter of explanation, command, and advice, ad- 
dressed “ to all the nation of the English, both nobles and’ commoners ” This 
curious letter begins with explaining the motives of his pilgi image, and the 
nature of the sacred omnipotence of the Church of Rome. It concludes: 

And now, therefore, be it known to you ail, that I have dedicated my life to God, to govern 
my kingdoms with Justice, and to observe the nght in all things. If, in the time that is 
passed, and in the Violence and carelessness of youth, I have violated justice, it is my in- 
tention, by the help of God, to make full compensation Therefore I beg and command those 
unto whom I have intrusted the government, as they wish to preserve my good-will, and 
save their own souls, to do no injustice either to nch or poor. Let those who are noble, and 
those who are not, equally obtain their rights, according to the laws— from which no deviation 
shall be allowed, either from fear of me, or through favour to the powerful, or for the purpose 
of supplying my treasury. I want no money raised by injustice. 

It does not clearly appear whether the old writers refer the following oft- 
repeated incident to a period preceding or one subsequent to this Roman 
pilgrimage When at the height of his power, and when all things seemed 
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to bend to his lordly will (so goes the story), Canute, disgusted one day with 
the extravagant flatteries of his courtiers, determined to read them a practical 
lesson. He caused his throne to be placed on the verge of the sands on the 
seashore, as the tide was rolling m with its resistless might, and seating him- 
self, he addressed the ocean, and said “ Ocean! the land on which I sit is mine, 
and thou art a part of my dominion, therefore rise not — obey my commands, 
nor presume to wet the edge of my robe.” He sat for some time as if ex- 
pecting obedience, but the sea rolled on in its immutable course , succeeding 
waves broke_ nearer and nearer to his feet, till at length the skirts of his gar- 
ments and his legs were bathed by the waters. Then, turning to his courtiers 
and captains, Canute said: “Confess ye now how frivolous and vain is the 
might of an earthly king compared to that great Power who rules the elements, 
and can say unto the ocean, ‘ Thus far shalt thou go, and no farther.’ ” The 
chroniclers conclude the ajwlogue by adding that he immediately took off 
his crown, and depositing it in the cathedral of Wmchester never wore it 
again. This great Danish sovereign died in 1035, at Shaftesbury, about three 
years after his return from Rome, and was buried at Winchester.^ 


THE DANISH SUCCESSION 

From this period indeed it would be useless to draw distinctions between 
the Saxon and Danish races. In regard to language we may believe 
that the dialect of the later settlers of Northumbria and East Anglia became 
blended with that of the earlier settlers of Wessex and Mercia. In the same 
way the several races became gradually intermixed. We may accept the 
statement [of Worsase,*' the famous Danish antiquary] of a striking fact “ that 
the inhabitants of the north of England bear, on the whole, more than those 
of any other part of that country, an unmistakable personal resemblance to 
the Danes and Norwegians.” Still the conclusion is tolerably clear that the 
main bulk and body of the English nation is Saxon. From this period, there- 
fore, when the contest of two centuries between Saxon and Dane came to an 
end, we shall consider the Danish population as a part of the great Anglo- 
Saxon family, with whom they had at last become identical in the possession 
of a common country and a common religion.^ 

On Canute’s demise there was the usual difficulty and contention respecting 
the succession. He left but one legitimate son, Harthaenut, whom he had by 
jEthelred’s widow, the lady Emma of Normandy. He had two illegitimate 
sons, Svend and Harold. In royal families bastardy was a very slight objection 
in those days; but according to the contemporary writeis, it was the preva- 
lent belief, or popular scandal, that these two young men were not the children 
of Canute, even ill^itimately, but were imposed upon him as such by his 
acknowledged concubine Alfgiva, daughter of the ealdorman of Southampton, 
who, according to this gossip, knew full well that Svend was the son of a priest 
by another woman, and Harold the offspring of a cobbler and his wife. Who- 
ever were their fathers and mothers, it is certain that Canute intended that 
his dominions should be divided among the three young men, and this without 
any apparent prejudice in favour of legitimacy , for Harold, and not Harthae- 
nut, the lawful son, was to have England, which was esteemed by fai the best 
portion. Denmark was to fall to Harthaenut, and Norv'ay to Svend Both 
these princes were in the north of Europe, and apparently in possession of 
power there, when Canute died The powerful Earl Godwin, and the Saxons 
of the south generally, wished rather to choose for king of England either one 
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af the SODS of jEthelred, who were still in Normandy, or Harthacnut, the son 
of Emma, who was at least connected with the old Saxon line. But Earl 
lieoMc of Mercia, with the thanes north of the Thames, and all the Danes, 
supported the claims of the illegitimate Harold ; and when the influential city 
of London^ took this side, the cause of Harthacnut seemed almost hopeless. 
But still all the men of the south and the great Earl Godwin acttered to the 
latter, and a civil war was immment, when it was wisely determined to effect 
a compromise by means of the witenagemot. This assembly met at Oxford, 
and there decided that Harold should have all the provinces north of the 
Thames, with London for his capital, while all the country south of that river 
should remain to Harthacnut. 

Harthacnut, showing no anxiety for his dominions in England, lingered 
in Denmark, where the habits of the Scandinavian chiefs, and their hard drink- 
ing, were to his taste ; but his mother Emma and Earl Godwin governed in the 
south on his behalf, and held a court at Winchester. Harold, however, who 
saw his superiority over his absent half-brother, took his measures for attach- 
ing the provinces of the south to his dominions, and two fruitless invasions 
from Normandy only tended to increase his power and facilitate that ag- 
grandisement. 

Soon after the news of Canute’s death reached Normandy, Edward, the 
eldest of the surviving sons of .dBthelred by Emma, who eventually became 
king of England under the title of Edward the Confessor, made sail for England 
with a few ships, and landed at Southampton, in the mtention of claiming 
the crown. He threw himself in the midst of his mother’s retainers, and was 
within a few miles of her residence at Winchester. But Emma had no affection 
for her children by iEthelred; she was at the moment making every exertion 
to secure the English throne for her son by Canute, and, instead of aiding 
Edward, she set the whole country in hostile array against him. He escaped 
with some difficulty from a formidable force, and fled back to Normandy, de- 
termined, it' IS said, never again to touch the soil of his fathers. 

The second invasion from Normandy was attended with more tragical 
results, and part of the history of it is enveloped m an impenetrable mystery. 
An affectionate letter, purporting to be written by the queen-mother, Emma, 
was conveyed to her sons Edward and jElfred, reproaching them with their 
apathy, and urging that one of them at least should return to England and 
assert his right against the tyrant Harold. This letter is pronounced a forgery 
by the old writer who preserves it; but those who are disposed to take the 
darkest view of Emma’s character may object that this writer was a paid 
encomiast of that queen, and therefore not likely to confess her guilty of being 
a participator in her owp son’s murder, even if such were the fact. 

For ourselves, although she did not escape the strong suspicion of her con- 
temporaries, any more than Earl Godwin, who was then in close alliance with 
her, we rather incline to the belief that the letter was forged by the order of 
Harold, though, again, there is a possibility that it may have been actually 
the production of the queen, who may have meant no harm to her son, and 
that the harm he suffered may have fallen upon him through Godwin, on that 
chief’s seeing how he came attended. However this may be, .Elfred, the 
younger of the two brothers, accepted the invitation. The instructions of 

P The imjwrtance of the citv of London as a political power that was so often in the suc- 
ceeding centuries to decide the fates of kings and lines of kings, here for the first time mani- 
fested itself *‘The new attitude of London,” remarks Green, «‘'marked a decisive and im- 
portant change From the moment that London sided not with Wessex but with England, 
the relation of parties was altered, and the ultimate victory of the national will over provmciai 
jealousies could be no longer doubtful.”] 
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Emma’s letter were to come without any armament; but he raised a con- 
siderable force in Normandy and Boulogne. When he appeared off Sandwich 
there was a far superior force there, which rendered his landing hopeless He 
therefore bore round the North Foreland, and disembarked “opposite to 
Canterbury.” 

Having advanced some distance up the country without any opposition, 
he was met by Earl Godwin, who is said to have sworn faith to him, and to 
have undertaken to conduct him to his mother Emma. Avoiding London, 
where the party of Harold was predominant, they marched to Guildford, where 
Godwin billeted the strangers, in small parties of tens and scores, in different 
houses of the town. There was plenty 
of meat and drink prepared in every 
lodging, and Earl Godwin, taking his 
leave for the night, promised his dutiful - 
attendance on iElfred for the following 
morning. Tired with the day’s jour- 
ney, and filled with meat and wine, the 
separated company went to bed sus- 
pecting no wrong ; but in the dead of 
night, when disarmed and buried in 
sleep, they were suddenly set upon by 
Kmg Harold’s forces, who seized and 
bound them all with chains and gyves. 

On the following morning they were 
ranged in a line before the execution- 
ers. There are said to have been six 
hundred victims, and, with the excep- 
tion of every tenth man, they were 
all barbarously tortured and mas- 
sacred. Prince .Alfred was reserved 
for a still more cruel fate. He was 
hurried away to London, where Harold 
personally insulted him; and from Hahold Hahbfoot 

London he was sent to the isle of Ely. (From ancient com) 

He made the sad journey mounted on 

a wretched horse, naked, and with his feet tied beneath the animal’s belly. 
At Ely he was arraigned before a mock court of Danish miscreants as a dis- 
turber of the country’s peace, and was condemned to lose his eyes. His eyes 
were instantly tom out by main force, and he died a few days after. Some 
believe that Earl Godwin was guilty of betraying, or at least deserting the 
prince after he had landed in England, without having premeditated treachery 
in inviting him over; and they say ins change of sentiment took place the 
instant he saw that jELfred, instead of coming alone to throw hunself on the 
affections of the Saxon people, had surrounded himself with a host of ambitious 
foreigners, all eager to share in the wealth and honours of the land. Henrjr of 
Huntingdon,® a writer of the twelfth century, supports this not irrational view 
of the case, and says that Godwin told his Saxon followers that dElfred came 
escorted by too many Normans, and that it would be an act of imprudence 
to permit this race of foreigners to gain a footing in England. Shortly after 
the murder of .Elfred, Emma was either sent out of England by Harold, or 
retired a voluntary exile. It is to be remarked ffiat she did not fix her resi- 
dence in Normandy, where her son Edward, brother of .Elfred, was living, 
but went to the court of Baldwin, earl of Flanders. 
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Harold had now little difficulty in getting himself proclaimed “full king” 
over all the island. The election, indeed, was not sanctioned by legislative 
authority; but this authority, always fluctuating and uncertain, was at present 
almost worthless. A more important opposition was that offered by the 
church, in whose ranks the Saxons were far more numerous than the Danes, 
or priests of Danish descent. .®thelnoth, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
who was a Saxon, refused to perform the ceremonies of the coronation. Taking 
the crown and sceptre, which it appears had been intrusted to his charge by 
Canute, he laid them on the altar, and said, “ Harold, I will neither give them 
to thee, nor prevent thee from taking the ensigns of royalty ; but I will not 
bless thee, nor shall any bishop consecrate thee on the throne.” It is said 
that on this, like a modem conqueror, the Dane put the crown on his head 
with his own hands. His chief amusement was hunting; and, from the fleet- 
ness with which he could follow the game on foot, he acquired the name 

of Harold Harefoot. Little more is known 
about him, except that he died after a short 
reign of four years, in 1040, and was buried at 
Westminster. 

Harthacnut, his half-brother, was at Bruges, 
and on the point of invadmg England, when 
Harold died. Alter long delays in Denmark 
he listened to the urgent calls of his exiled 
mother, the still stirrmg and ambitious Emma; 
and, leaving a greater force ready at the mouth 
of the Baltic, he sailed to Flanders with nine 
ships to consult his parent. He had been but 
a short time at Bmgeswhen a deputation of 
English and Danish thanes arrived there to in- 
vite him to ascend m peace the most brilliant 
of his father’s thrones. The two great factions 
in England had come to this agreement, but 
according to the chroniclers they were soon 
made to repent of it by the exactions and rapac- 
ity of Harthacnut. Relying more on the Danes, 
(From ancient com) among whom he had lived so long, than on the 

English, and being averse to part with the com- 
panions of his revels and drinking-bouts, he brought with him a great number 
of Danish chiefs and courtiers, and retained an expensive Danish army and 
navy. This obliged him to have frequent recourse to Danegelds, the arbitrary 
levying of which by his huscarles, or household troops, who were all Danes, 
caused frequent insurrections. The people of Worcester resisted the hus- 
carles with arms m their hands, and slew two of the king’s collectors. In 
revenge for this contempt that city was burned to the ground, a great part 
of the surrounding country laid desolate, and the goods of the citizens put 
to the spoil “ by such power of lords and men-of-war as the kmg sent against 
them.” Not even the church was exempted from these oppressive levies of 
Danegeld, for a monkish wiiter complains that the clergy were forced to sell 
the very chalices from the altar in order to pay their assessments. 

On his first arriving in England, Harthacnut showed his revenge for the 
injury done by Harold to himself and his relatives in a truly barbarous manner. 
By his order the body of Harold was dug up from the grave, its head was 
struck off, and then both body and head were thrown into the Thames Some 
of the old writers say that Godwin was obliged to assist at the disinterment 
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and decapitation of the corpse, the mutilated remains of which were soon 
after drawn out of the river by some Danish fishermen, w’ho secretly interred 
them in the churchyard of St. Clement Danes. Earl Godwin, indeed, a very 
short time after, was formally accused of jElfred’s murder, but he cleared hm- 
self in law by his own oath and the oaths of many of his peers, and a rich 
and splendid present is generally supposed to have set the question at rest 
between him and Harthacnut, though it failed to quit him in popular opmioiu 
This present was a ship of the first class, covered with gilded metal, and 
bearing a figurehead in solid gold; the crew, which formed an intrinsic part of 
the gift, were fourscore picked warriors, and each warrior was furnished with 
dress and appointments of the most costly description — ^a gilded helmet was on 
his head, a triple hauberk on his body, a sword with a hilt of gold hung by his 
side, a Danish battle-axe, damasked with silver, was on his shoulder, a gold- 
studded shield on his left arm, and in his right hand a gilded ategar. 

During the remainder of Harthacnut’s short reign, Earl Godwin and Emma, 
the queen-mother, who were again in friendly alliance, divided nearly all the 
authority of government between them, leaving the king to the tranquil 
enjoyment of the things he most prized in life — ^lus banquets, which were 
spread four times a day, and his carousals at night. From many incidental 
passages in the old wnters we should conclude that the Saxons themselves 
were sufficiently addicted to drinking and the pleasures of the table, and 
required no instructors in those particulars; yet it is pretty generally stated 
that hard drinking became fashionable under the Danes, and more than one 
chronicler laments that Englishmen learned from the example of Harthacnut 
“ their excessive gormandising and unmeasurable filling of their bellies with 
meats and drinks.” 

This kmg’s death was in keeping with the tenor of his life. When he had 
reigned two years all but ten days, he took part, with his usual zest, in the 
marriage feast of one of his Danish thanes, which was held at Clapham. At 
a late hour of the night, as he stood up to pledge that jovial company, he 
suddenly fell down speechless, with the wme-cup in his hand : he was remoYod 
to an inner chamber, but he spoke no more ; and thus the last Danish king 
in England died drunk. He was buried in the chui’ch of Winchester, near his 
father Canute. 


THE ACCESSION OP EDWARD THE CONFESSOR: POWER OF EARL GODWIN 

Harthacnut w^ scarcely in his grave when his half brother Edward, who 
was many years his senior, ascended the throne (1042) with no opposition, ex- 
cept such as he found from his own fears and scruples, which, had he been left 
to himself, would probably have induced him to prefer a monastery, or some 
other quiet retirement in Normandy. During his very brief reign, Harthacnut 
had recalled the exile to England, had received him with honour and affection, 
granted him a handsome allowance, and even proposed, it is said, to associate 
hini in his government. Edward was, therefore, at hand, and m a favourable 
position at the moment of crisis ; nor, according to the modem laws of hered- 
itary succession, could anyone have established so good a right; for his half- 
nephew Edward, who was still far away m Hungary, was only illegitimately 
descended from the royal line of Cerdic and Alfred — his father, Eadmund Iron- 
side, though older than Edward, being a natural son of their common father 
.ffithelred. But, in tmth, rules of succession had little to do with the settle- 
ment of the crown, which was affected by a variety of other and more potent 
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flgmeies. The connection between the Danish and English crowns was 
evidently breaking off ; there was a prospect that the two parties in England 
would soon be left to decide their contest without any intervention from 
Denmark ; and for some time the Saxon party had been gaming ground. 

On their side, the Danes, having no descendant of the great Canute 
around whom to rally, became less vehement for the expulsion of the Saxon 
line, while many of them settled m the south of the island were won over by 
the reputed virtue and sanctity of Edward. If we may judge by the uncer- 
tain light of some of the chronicles, many leading Danes qmtted England on 
Harthacnut’s decease ; and it seems quite certain that when the nobles md 
prelates of the Saxons assembled in London, with the resolution of electing 
Edward, they encountered no opposition from any Danish faction. But the 
great Earl Godwin, the still suspected murderer of the new king’s brother 
.iElfred, had by far the greatest share in Edward’s elevation. This veteran 
politician, of an age considered barbarous, and of a race (the Saxon) generally 
noted rather for stupidity and dulness than for acuteness and adroitness, 
trimmed his sails according to the winds that predominated, with a degree 
of skill which would stand a comparison with the manoeuvres of the most cele- 
brated political intriguers of the most modem times. In all the struggles that 
had taken place smce the death of Canute, he had changed sides with aston- 
ishing facility and rapidity — agoing back more than once to the party he had 
deserted, then changing again, and always causmg the faction he embraced to 
triumph just so long as he adhered to it, and no longer. Changes, rainous 
to others, only brought him an accession of strength. At the death of 
Harthacnut he was earl of all Wessex and Kent; and by his alliances and 
intrigues he controlled nearly the whole of the southern and more Saxon 
part of England. 

The parentage of the great earl is obscured by conflicting accounts of 
contemporary writers, but there is considerable evidence to point to the con- 
clusion that his father’s station m life was a lowly one. Some writers have 
accepted the tradition that he was a cowherd as proof that even in Saxon 
England it was possible for a man to rise from the humblest beginnings to 
a position of the greatest mfluence. According to this story while tending 
cattle for his father a well-to-do Sussex yeoman, he helped the Danish Earl 
Ulf to escape to his ships. For this he was rewarded by Canute, whose service 
he entered, and after whose accession he was created earl of Wessex. Other 
accounts of the earl’s life make him the son of a Sussex thane, Wulfnoth, and a 
relative of the faithless Edric Streona. But there is no question of his power at 
Edward’s accession ® He was a fluent speaker ; but his eloquence, no doubt, 
owed much of its faculty of conveying conviction to the power or material 
means he had always at hand to enforce his arguments. When he rose in 
the assembly of thanes and bishops, and gave it as his opinion that Edward 
diould be their king, there were but very few dissentient voices ; and the earl 
carefully marked the weak minority, who seem all to have been Saxons, and 
drove them into exile shortly after. It is pretty generally stated that his 
relation, William, duke of Normandy, afterwards Ine Conqueror, materially 
mded Edward, by his influence, having firmly announced to the Saxons that 
if they failed in their duty to the sons of Emma they should feel the weight 
of his vengeance; but we more than doubt the authenticity of this fact, from 
the simple circumstances of Duke William’s being only fifteen years old at 
tile time, and his states being in most lamentable confusion and anarchy, 
pressed from without by the French king and troubled within by factious 
nobles, who all wished to take advantfige of his youth and inexperience. 
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Edward hated the man who was serving him ; and while Godwin was placing 
him on the throne, he could not detach his eyes from the bloody grave to which, 
in his conviction, the earl had sent his brother iElfred. _ Godwin was perf^tly 
well aware of these feelings, and, like a practised politician, before he stirred 
in Edward’s cause, and when the fate of that prince, even to his life or death, 
was in his hands, he made such stipulations as were best calculated to secure 
him against their effects. He obtained an extension of territories, honours, 
and commands for himself and his sons; a solemn assurance that the past 
was forgiven; and, as a pledge for future affection and family union, he 
made Edward consent to marry his daughter The fair Eadgyth (Edith), 
the daughter of the fortunate earl, became queen of England ; but the heart 
was not to be controlled, and Edward was never a husband to her. Yet, 
from contemporary accounts, Eadgyth 
was deserving of love, and possessed 
of such a union of good qualities as 
ought to have removed the deep-rooted 
antipathies of the kiag to herself and 
her race. Her person was beautiful ; 
her manners graceful; her disposition 
cheerful, meek, pious, and generous, 
without a tamt of her father’s or broth- 
ers’ pride and arrogance. Her mental 
accomplishments far surpassed the 
standard of that age ; she was fond of 
reading, and had read many books. 

If Edward neglected and afterwards 
persecuted his wife, he behaved in a 
still harsher and more summary man- 
ner to his mother Emma, who, thou^ 
she has few claims on our sympathy, 
was, in spite of all her faults, entitled 
to some consideration from him. But 
he could not forgive past injuries; he 
could not forget that, while she lavished 
her affections and ill-gotten treasures 
on her children by Canute, she had left 
him and his brother to languish m 
poverty m Normandy, where they were 

forced to eat the bitter bread of other Edwahd the Confessor 




people; and he seems never to have 

relieyed her from the horrid suspicion of having had part in .Alfred’s murder. 
These feelings were probably exasperated by her refusing to advance him 
money at a moment of need. Just before or at the date of his coronation. 
Shortly after his coronation he held a council at Gloucester, whence, accom- 
panied by earls Godwin, Leofric, and Siward, he hurried to Winchester, 
where Emma had again established a sort of court, seized her treasures, and 
all the cattle, the corn, and the forage on the lands which she possessed as 
a dower, and behaved otherwise to her with great harshness. Some say die 
was committed to close custody in the abbey of Wearwell ; but, according to 
the more generally received account, she was permitted to retain her lands, 
and -to reside at large at Winchester, where, it appears, she died in 1052, the 
tenth year of Edward’s reign. 

In the second year of Edward’s reign (1043) a faint demonstration tq 
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re-establish the Scandmavian supremacy in England was made by Magnus, 
king of Norway and Denmark, but the Saxons assembled a great fleet at 
Sandwich ; the Danes in the land remained quiet ; and, his last hopes expiring, 
Magnus was soon induced to declare that he thought it “ right and most con- 
venient” that he should let Edward enjoy his crown, and content himself with 
the kingdoms which God had given him. 

But, though undisturbed by foreign invasions or the internal wars of a 
competitor foi the crown, Edward was little more than a king m name This 
abject condition arose in part, but certainly not wholly, from his easy, pacific 
disposition ; for he not unfrequently showed himself capable of energy, and 
firm and sudden decisions; and although superstitious and monk-ridden, he 
was, when roused, neither deficient in talent nor m moral courage. A wider 
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and deeper spring, that sapped the royal authority, was the enormous power 
of which Godwin and other earls had po^essed themselves before his accession ; 
and this power he himself was obliged to augment before he could put his 
foot on the lowest step of the throne When he had kept his promises with 
the “ great earl ” — and he could not possibly evade them — ^what with the ter- 
ritories and commands of Godwin and of his six sons, Harold, Sweyn,Wulfnoth, 
Tostig, Gurth, and Leofwine, the whole of the south of England, from Lincoln- 
shire to the end of Devonshire, was in the hands of one family. Nor had 
Edward’s authority a better basis elsewhere, for the whole of the north was 
unequally divided between Leofric [of Mercia] and the greater Earl Siward, 
whose dominions extended from the Humber to the Scottish border. These 
earls possessed all that was valuable in sovereignty within the territories they 
held. They appointed their own judges, received fines, and levied what 
troops they chose. 

The chief security of the king lay in the clashing interests and jealousies 
of these mighty vassals. As the king endeared himself to his people by 
reducing taxation and removing the odious Danegeld altogether, by reviving 
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the old Saxon laws, and administering them with justice and promptitude — 
as he gained their reverence by his mild virtues, and still more by his ascetic 
devotion, w’hich eventually caused his canonisation, he might have been 
enabled to curb the family of Godwin aiid the rest, and raise his depressed 
throne by means of the popular will and affection, but unfortunately there 
were circumstances interwoven which neutralised Edward’s advantages, and 
gave the favourable colour of nationality and patriotism to the cause of Godwin 
whenever he chose to quarral with the king. 


GROWTH OF NOEMAX INFLUENCE 

It was perfectly natural that Edward should have an affection for the 
Normans, among whom the best years of his life had been passed and who 
had given hun food and shelter when he was abandoned by all the rest of the 
world. He w'as only thirteen years old when he was first sent into Normandy ; 
he was somewhat past forty when he ascended the English throne; so that 
for twenty-seven years he had been accustomed to foreign manners and habits, 
and to convey all his thoughts and feelings through the medium of a foreign 
language. He was accused of a predilection for the French or “Romance,” 
which by this time had superseded their Scandinavian dialect, and become 
the vernacular language of the Normans, but it is more than probable he had 
forgotten his Saxon. Relying on Edward’s gratitude and friendship, several 
Normans came over with him when he was invited to England by Harthacnut; 
this number was augmented after his accession to the throne ; and as the king 
provided for them all, or gave them constant entertainment at his court, 
fresh adventurers continued to cross the Channel. 

It was chiefly in the chm'ch that Edwaid provided for his foreign favourites. 
Robert of Jumieges, a Norman, and, like most of his race, a personal enemy 
to Earl Godwin, was promoted to be archbishop of Canterbury and primate of 
all England, and crosiers and abbots’ staffs were liberally distiibuted to the 
king's exotic chaplains and house clerks, who are said to have closed all the 
avenues of access to his person and favour against the English-bom. Those 
Saxon nobles, who yet hoped to prosper at court, learned to speak French, 
and mutated the dress, fashions, and manner of living of the Normans. Edward 
adopted, in all documents and charters, the handwriting of the Normans, 
which he thought handsomer than that of the English ; he introduced the use 
of the “great seal,” which he appended to his parchments, m addition to 
the simple mark of the cross, which had been used by the Anglo-Saxon kings; 
and as his chancellor, secretaries of state, and legal advisers W’ere all foreigners, 
the English lawyers were obliged to study French, and to employ a foreign 
language in their deeds and papers. The study of the French language, to 
the neglect of the Saxon, became very general ; and the nch, the yoimg, and 
the gay of both sexes w'ere not satisfied unless their tunics, their chaussis, their 
streamers, and mufflers were cut after the latest Nomi^ pattern. Not 
one of these things was trifling in its influence — ^united, their effect must have 
been most important as a prelude to the great drama of the Norman conquest. 

All this, however, was distasteful to the great body of the Saxon people, 
and highly irritating to Earl Godwin, who is said to have exacted an express 
and solemn promise from the king not to inundate the land with Normans, 
ere he consented to raise him to the throne. The earl could scarcely take 
up a more popular ground ; and he made his more private wrongs— ;;the king’s 
treatment of his daughter, and disinclination to the society of himself and 
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Ms sons — all close and revolve round this centre. Even personally the sym- 
pathy of the people went with him. “ Is it astomshmg,” they said, “ that the 
author and supporter of Edward's reign should be wroth to see new men, of a 
foreign nation, preferred to himself?” 

But in 1051 an event occurred wMch exasperated the whole nation against 
the Normans, and gave Godwin the opportunity of recovering all his reputation 
and influence with the Saxon people. Among the many foreigners that came 
over to visit the king was Eustace, count of Boulogne, who had married 
the lady Goda, a daughter of .Ethelred, and sister to Edward. This loving 
brother-in-law, with rather a numerous retinue of warriors and men-at-arms, 
was hospitably entertained at the court of Edward, where he saw Frenchmen, 
and Normans, and everything that was French and foreign so completely 
in the ascendant that he was led to despise the Saxons as a people already 
conquered. On his return homewards Eustace slept one night at Canterbury. 
The next morning he continued his route for Dover, and when he was within 
a mile of that town he ordered a halt, left his travellmg palfrey,’ and mounted 
his war-horse, which a page led in his right hand. He also put on his coat of 
mail; all his people did the same; and in this warlike harness they entered 
Dover. The foreigners marched insolently through the town, choosing the 
best houses in which to pass the night, and taking free quarters on the citizens 
without asking permission, which was contrary to the laws and customs of 
the Saxons. One of the townsmen boldly repelled from his threshold a 
retainer who pretended to take up his quarters m his house. The stranger 
drew his sword and wounded the Englishman; the Englishman armed m 
haste, and he, or one of his house, slew the Frenchman. At this intelligence. 
Count Eustace and all his troop mounted on horseback, and, surrounding the 
house of the Englishman, some of them forced their way in, and murdered 
him on his own hearth-stone. This done, they galloped through the streets 
with their naked swords in their hands, striking men and women, and crushing 
several children under their horses’ hoofs. 

This outrage roused the spirit of the burghers, who armed themselves with 
such weapons as they had and met the mailed waniors m a mass. After a 
fierce conflict, in which nmeteen of the foreigners were slain and many more 
wounded, Eustace, with the rest, being imable to reach the port and embark, 
retreated out of Dover, and then galloped with loose rein towards Gloucester, 
to lay his complaints before the king. Edward, who was, as usual, surrounded 
by his Norman favourites, gave his peace to Eustace and his companions; 
and believing, on the simple assertion of his brother-in-law, that the inhabi- 
tants of Dover were in the wrong and had begun the affray, he sent immedi- 
ately to Earl Godwin, in whose government the city lay. “ Set out forthwith,” 
said the king’s order; “go and chastise with a military execution those who 
attack my relations with the sword, and trouble the peace of the country.” 
“It ill becomes you,” replied Godwin, “to condemn, without a hearing, the 
men whom it is your duty to protect.” The circumstances of the fight at 
Dover were now known all over the country ; the assault evidently had begun 
by a Frenchman’s daring to violate the sanctity of an Englishman’s house, 
and, right or wrong, the Saxon people would naturally espouse the cause of 
i^eir countrymen. Instead, therefore, of chastising the burghers, the earl 
sided with them. Before proceeding to extremities, Godwin proposed that 
the magistrates of Dover should be cited in a legal manner to appear before 
the king and the royal judges, to give an account of their conduct. Edward 
would not listen to this just and reasonable proposition, but summoned God- 
win to appear before his court at Gloucester; and, on his hesitating to put 
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himself m a> much jeopardy, threatened him and his family with banishment 
and confiscation. Then the great earl armed; and though some of the chron- 
iclers assert it was only to redress the popular grievances, and to make an 
appeal to the Engli^ against the courtiers from beyond sea, and that nothing 
was farther from his thoughts than to offer insult or violence to the king of 
his own creation, we are far from being convinced of the entire purity of his 
motives or the moderation of his objects. 


EEVOLT AND FALL OF GODWIN 

Godwin, who mled the country south of the Thames, from one end to the 
other, gathered his forces together, and was joined by a large body of &e 
people, who voluntarily took up arms. Harold, the eldest of his sons, collected 
many men all along the eastern coast between the Thames and the Wadi; 
and Sweyn, his second son, arrayed his soldiers, and formed a patriotic a®o- 
ciation among the Saxons w'ho dwelt on the banks of the Severn and along 
the frontiers of Wales. These three columns soon concentrated near Glouces- 
ter, then the royal residence ; and, with means adequate to enforce his wish, 
Godwin demanded that the Count Eustace, his companions, and many other 
Normans and Frenchmen, should be given up to the justice of the nation. 
Edward, knowing he was wholly at the mercy of his irritated father-in-law, 
WM still firm. To gam time he opened a negotiation ; and so much was he 
still esteemed by the people that Godwin was obliged to save appearances, 
and to grant him that delay which, for a while, wholly overcast the earl’s 
fortunes. Edward had secured the good-will of Godwin’s ^eat rivals — 
Siward, earl of Northumbria, and LeoMc, earl of Mercia : to these chiefs he 
now applied for protection. 

When these forces united and marched to the king’s rescue, they were 
equal or superior in number to those of Godwm, who had thus lost his moment. 
The people, however, had improved m wisdom; and, on the two armies coming 
in front of each other, it was presently seen, by their respective leaders, that 
old animosities had in a great measure died away — that the Anglo-Danes 
from the north were by no means anxious to engage their brethren of the 
south for the cause of Normans, men equally alien to them both, and that the 
Saxons of the south were averse to sheading the blood of the Anglo-Danes of 
the north. An annistice was concluded between the kmg and Godwin, and 
it was agreed to refer all differences to an assembly to be held at London in 
the following autumn. Hostages and oaths were exchanged — both king and 
earl swearing “God’s peace and full friendship” for one another. Edward 
employed the interval between the armistice and the meeting of the wfiten- 
agemot in publishing a ban for the levying of a royal army all over the king- 
dom, in engaging troops, both foreign and domestic, and in strengthening 
himself by all the means he could command. In the same time the forces of 
IJarold, which consisted in chief part of burghers and yeomen, who had armed 
under the first excitement of a popular quarrel, and who had neither pay nor 
quarters in the field, dwindled rapidly away. According to the Saxon Chron- 
icle,^ the king’s army, which was cantoned within and about London, soon 
became the most numerous that had been seen in this reign. The chief and 
many of the subordinate commands in it were given to Norman favourites, 
who thirsted for the blood of Earl Godwin. At the appointed time the earl 
and his sons were summoned to appear before the witenagemot, without any 
military escort whatsoever. 
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Godwin, who before now had frequently both suffered and practised treach- 
refused to attend the assembly unless proper securities were given that he 
and his sons should go thither and depart thence in safety. This reasonable de- 
mand was repeated, and twice refused ; and then Edward and the great council 
pronounced a sentence of banishment, decreeing that the earl and all his family 
should quit the land forever within five days. There was no appeal; and 
Godwin and his sons, who, it appears, had marched to Southwark, on finding 
that even the small force they had brought with them was thinned by hourly 
desertion, fled by night for their lives The sudden 
fall of this great family confounded and stupefied the 
popular mind. “Wonderful would it have been 
thought,” says the Saxon Chrontcle,^ “if anyone had 
said before that matters would come to such a pass ’’ 
Before the expiration of the five days’ grace a troop of 
horsemen was sent to pursue and seize the earl and 
his family; but these soldiers were wholly or chiefly 
Saxons, and either could not or would not overtake 
them. Godwin, with his wife and his three sons, 
Sweyn, Tostig, and Gurth, embarked on the east coast, 
and sailed to Flanders, where he was well received by 
Earl Baldwin ; Harold and his brother Leofwine crossed 
the sea to Ireland. Their broad lands and houses, with 
everything upon them and within them, were confis- 
cated ; their governments and honours distributed, in 
part among foreigners ; and scarcely a trace was left m 
the country of the warlike earl or his bold sons. But 
a fair daughter of that house remained; Eadgyth 
was still queen of England, and on her Edward deter- 
mined to pour out the last vial of his wrath, and com- 
plete his vengeance on the obnoxious race that had 
given him the throne. He seized her dower, he took 
from her her jewels and her money, “even to the uttermost farthing,” 
and allowmg her only the attendance of one maiden, he closely confined his 
virgin wife in the monastery of Wearwell, of which one of his sisters was lady 
abbess ; and in this cheerless captivity she, in the language of one of the old 
chroniclers, “ in tears and prayers expected the day of her release and comfort.” 

Delivered from the awe and timidity he had always felt in Earl Godwin’s 
presence, the king now put no restraint on his affection for the Normans, who 
flocked over in greater shoals than ever to make their fortunes in England. 
A few months after Godwin’s exile he expressed his anxious desire to have 
William, duke of Normandy, for his guest; and that ambitious and most 
crafty prince, _ who already began to entertain projects on England, readily 
accepted the invitation, and came over with a numerous retinue, in the fixed 
purpose of turning the visit to the best account by personally informing him- 
self of the strength and condition of the country, and by influencing the coun- 
cils of the king, who had no children to succeed him, and was said to be labour- 
ing under a vow of perpetual chastity, even as if he had been a cloistered 
monk.** 



ROLLO 

Among the most formidable of the sea-kings in the beginning of the tenth 
century was Rollo, who, from his activity, had acquired the surname of the 
, Ganger. The north of France was the theatre of his exploits; and the mari- 
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time provinces which had already been ravaged by Hasting were laid desolate 
by the repeated mvasions of this restless barbarian.® He tracked the course 
of his ruthless precursors. He defeated the French armies, besieged Paris 
for four years, took Bayeux and Evreux, and attacked Paris again. 

At length, all hope of expellmg him by force having expired, it was sug- 
gested by the counsellors of Charles the Simple to propose to him the cession 
of a country for himself and his companions, in full property and sovereignty, 
yielding only feudal homage to the crown of France. Hollo, after some hesi- 
tation, with the consent ot the chieftains, acquiesced in the proposition ; and 
that extensive district from the Epte to the sea, w’hich was afterwards 
called Normandy, was ceded to his power, with the title of Duke and the 
hand of the fair Gisela, the French king’s daughter. The pacification arranged, 
the ceremony of the homage only remained. It was necessary to kneel, and 
kiss the king’s foot; and this the proud pagan disdamed. The prelate who 
attended the king declared that a gift so magnificent deserved his compliance. 
“I will never,” exclaimed Hollo, “bend my knees to the knees of any man, 
nor kiss any man’s foot.” Unfortunately, this was the ancient mode of feudal 
homage, and could not be dispensed with 'The Frankish nobles solicited 
him in vain. At last, as a substitute, he ordered one of his knights to do the 
ceremony for him. The knight, revolting, like his master, at the degrada- 
tion, murmured, and obeyed; but, instead of kneeling, he seized the royal 
foot, standing upright, and, carrying it suddenly to his mouth, threw the king 
on the floor — a contumelious indignity, which, on such an occasion, a haughty 
savage only could have offered, and only a defeated prince have endured.^* 

Hollo left his dominions to his posterity, a race of able and fortunate 
princes. The necessity of cultivating a desert introduced habits of industry 
and subordination among the colonists. Their numbers were repeatedly mul- 
tiplied by the accession of new adventurers ; and that spirit of enterpnse and 
contempt of danger which had distinguished their fathers in the pursuit of 
plunder soon enabled them to reach and even to outstrip their neighbours in the 
career of civilisation Within less than one hundred and fifty years from the 
baptism of Hollo, the Normans were ranked among the most polished as well 
as the most warlike nations of Europe.® 


WILLIAM OF NOEMANhT 

William was the natural son of Robert II, duke of Normandy — ^the fifth 
in succession from Hollo, and the son of Duke Richard II. Richard II was 
a brother to Queen Emma, who was the mother by .iEthelred of King Edward 
and of the murdered jElfred, as also by her second husband, Canute the 
Great, of the preceding king, Harthacnut. On the mother’s side William’s 
descent was sufficiently obscure. One day, as the Duke Robert was return- 
ing from the chase, he met a fair girl, who, with companions of her own age, 
was washing clothes in a brook. Struck by her surpassing beauty, he sent 
one of his discreetest knights to make proposals to her family. Such a mode 
of proceeding is startling enough in our days, but in that age of barbarism 
and the license of power the wonder is he did not seize the lowly maiden by 
force, without treaty or negotiation. The father of the maiden, who was a 
currier or tanner, of the town of Falaise, at first received the proposals of 
Robert’s love-ambassador with indignation ; but on second thought he went 
to consult one of his brothers, a hermit in a neighbouring forest; and this relig- 
ious man gave it as his opinion that one ought, in all things, to conform to 
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the will of the powerful man. The name of the maid of Falaise wg,s Arlete, 
Harlotta, or Herleva — ^for she is indiscriminately called by these different 
appellations, which all seem to come from the old Norman or Danish com- 
pound, Her-Uve, “the much-loved.” And the duke continued to love her 
dearly ; and he brought up the boy William, he had by her, with as much care 
and honour as if he had been the son of a lawful spouse. 

When William was only seven years old, his father, Duke Robert, resolved 
to go to Jerusalem as a pilgrim, to obtain the remission of his sins._ The Nor- 
man chiefs, anxious to retain him among them, represented that it would be 
a bad thing for them to be left without a head. The native chroniclers put 
the following naive reply into the mouth of Duke Robert; “By my faith, 
sirs, I will not leave you without a seigneur I have a little bastard, who 
will grow big, if it please God! Choose him from this moment, and, before 
you all, I will put him in possession of this duchy as my successor.” The 
Normans did what Duke Robert proposed, “ because,” says the chronicle, “ it 
suited them so to do.” According to the feudal jiractice they one by one 
placed their hands within his hands, and swore fidelity to the child._ Robert 
had a presentiment 'that he would not return ; and he never did : he died about 
a year after (1034), on his road home. He had scarcely donned his pilgrim’s 
weeds and departed fiom Normandy when several relations of the old duke 
protested against the election of William, alleging that a bastard was not 
worthy of commanding the children of the Scandinavians. A civil war en- 
sued, m which the party of William was decidedly victorious. 

As the boy advanced in years he showed an indomitable spirit and a won- 
derful aptitude in learning those knightly and warlike exercises which then 
constituted the principal part of education. This endeared him to his parti- 
sans; and the important day on which he first put on armour, and mounted 
his battle-steed without the aid of stirrup, was held as a festal day in Nor- 
mandy. Occasions were not wanting for the practice of war and battles, 
but were, on the contrary, frequently presented both by his own turbulent 
subjects and his ambitious neighbours. From his tender youth upwards, Wil- 
liam was habituated to warfare and bloodshed, and to the exercise of policy 
and craft, by which he often succeeded when force and arms failed. His dis- 
position was revengeful and pitiless m the extreme. At an after period of 
life, when he had imposed respect or dread upon the world, he scorned the 
distinctions between legitimate and illegitimate birth, and more than once 
bravingly put “We, William the Bastard,” to his charters and declarations; 
but at the commencement of his career he was exceedingly susceptible and 
sore on this point, and often took sanguinary vengeance on those who scoffed 
at the stam of his birth. 

The fame of William’s doipgs had long preceded him to England, where 
they created very different emotions, according to men’s dispositions and 
interests. But when he himself arrived in England, with a numerous and 
splendid tram, it is said that the duke of Normandy might have doubted, 
from the evidence of his senses, whether he had quitted his own country. 
Normans commanded the Saxon fleet he met at Dover, Normans garrisoned 
the castle and a fortress on a hill at Canterbury; and as he advanced on the 
journey Nonnan knights, bishops, abbots, and burghers met him at every 
relay to bid him welcome. At the court of Edward, m the midst of Norman 
clerks, priests, and nobles, who looked up to him as their “ natural lord,” he 
was more a king than the king himself ; and every day he spent in England 
must have conveyed additional conviction of the extent of Norman influence, 
and of the weakness and disorganisation of the country. 
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It is recorded by the old writers that King Edward gave a most affectionate 
welcome to his good cousm Duke William, that he lived lovingly with him- 
while he was here, and that at his departure he gave him a most royal gift 
of arms, hor^s, hounds, and hawks. But what passed in the private and 
confidential intercouise of the two princes these writers knew not, and at- 
tempted not to divine ; and the only evident fact is that, after William’s visit, 
the Normans in England carried their assumption of superiority still higher 
than before. 


THE EETUEN OF GODWIN 

But preparations were in progress for the interrupting of this domination. 
Ever since his flight into Flanders, Godwm had been actively engaged in ^ 
vising means for his triumphant return, and m corresponding with and keep- 
ing up the spirits of the Saxon party at home. In the following summer (1052) 
the great earl got together a number of ships, and, eluding the vigilance of 
the royal fleet, he fell upon the southern coast, where many Saxons gave him 
a hearty welcome. He had previously won over the Saxon garrison and the 
mariners of Hastings, and he now sent secret emissaries all over the country, 
at whose representations hosts of people took up arms, binding themselves 
by oath to the cause of the exiled chief, and “ promising, all with one voice,” 
says Roger of Hoveden,^ “to live or die with Godwin.” 

Sailmg along the Sussex coast to the Isle of Wight, he was met there by his 
sons Hpold and Leofwine, who had brought over a considerable force in men 
and ships from Ireland From the Isle of Wight the Saxon chiefs sailed to 
Sandwich, where they landed part of their forces without opposition, and 
then, with the rest, boldly doubled the North Foreland, and sailed up the 
Thames towards London. As they advanced, the populanty of their cause 
was manifestly displayed ; the Saxon and Anglo-Danish troops of the king, 
and all the royal ships they met, went over to them ; the burghers and peasants 
hastened to supply them with provisions, and to join the cry against the Nor- 
mans. In this easy and triumphant manner did the exiles reach the suburb 
of Southwark, where they anchored, and landed without being obliged to draw 
a sword or bend a single bow. Their presence threw everything into confu- 
sion ; and the court party soon saw that the citizens of London were as well 
affected to Godwin as the rest of the people had shown themselves. The 
earl sent a respectful message to the king, requesting for himself and family 
the revision of the irregular sentence of exile, the restoration of their former 
territories, honours, and employments; promising, on these conditions, a duti- 
ful and entire submission. 

Though he must have known the critical state of his affairs, Edward was 
firm or obstinate, and sternly refused the conditions Godwin despatched 
other messengers, but they returned with an equally positive refusal, and 
then the old earl had the greatest difficulty in restraining his irritated parti- 
sans. But the game was in his hand, and his moderation and aversion to 
the spilling of kindred blood greatly strengthened his party. On the opposite 
side of the river a royal fleet of fiifty sail was moored, and a considerable army 
was drawn up on the bank ; but it was soon found there was no relying either 
on the mariners or the soldiers, who, for the most part, if not won over to the 
cause of Godwin, were averse to civil war. Still, while most of his party were 
trembling around him, and not a few seeking safety in flight or concealment, 
the king remained inflexible. The boldest of his Norman favourites, who 
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foresaw that peace between the Saxons would be their ruin, ventured to press 
him to give the signal for attack; but the now openl;^ expressed sentiments 
of the royal troops, and the arguments of the priest Stigand and many of the 
Saxon nobles, finally induced Edward to yield, and give his reluctant con- 
sent to the opening of negotiations with his detested father-in-law. The for- 
eign favourites fled m all directions, some taking refuge in the castles or fort- 
resses commanded by their countrymen, and others makmg for the shores of 
the British Channel, where they lay concealed until favourable opportunities 
offered for passing over to the Continent. 

In the mean tune the witenagemot was summoned, and when Godwin, in 
plenitude of might, appeared before it, after having visited the humbled king, 
the “earls” and “ all the best men of the land” agreed in the proposition that 
the Normans were guilty of the late dissensions, and Godwin and his sons inno- 
cent of the crimes of which they had been accused. With the exception of 
four or five obscure men, a sentence of outlawry was hurled against all the 
Normans and French ; and, after he had given hostages to Edward, Godwin 
and his sons, with the exception only of Sweyn, received full restitution; and, 
as a completion of his triumph, his daughter Eadgyth was removed from her 
monastic prison to court, and restored to all her honours as queen. The hos- 
tages granted were Wulmoth, the youngest son, and Hakon, a grandson of 
Godwin. Edward had no sooner got them into his hands than, for safer cus- 
tody, he sent them over to his cousm, William of Normandy, and from this 
circumstance there arose a curious episode, or under-act, in the treacherous 
and sanguinary drama. The exclusion of Sweyn from pardon, and a nomi- 
nal restoration to the king's friendship, did not arise from the active part he 
had taken in the Norman quarrel, but was based on his old crimes, and more 
particularly the treacherous murder of his cousin Beorn. 

Godwm did not long survive the i*e-establishment of Saxon supremacy, 
and his complete victory over the king. According to Henry of Huntmgdon,® 
and other chroniclers, a very short time after their feigned reconciliation, as 
Godwin sat at table with the king at Windsor, Edward again reproached the 
earl with his brother jElfred’s murder. “0 king!” Godwin is made to say, 
“ whence comes it that, at the least remembrance of your brother, you show 
me a bad countenance? If I have contributed, even indirectly, to his cruel 
fate, may the God of heaven cause this morsel of bread to choke me!” He 
put the bread to his mouth, and, according to this story, was choked, and 
died instantly. But it appears, from better authority, that Godwin’s death 
was by no means so sudden and dramatic ; that though he fell speechless from 
the king’s table on Easter Monday, most probably from apoplexy, he was 
taken up and carried into an inner chamber % his two sons, Tostig and Gurth, 
and did not die till the following Thursday. 

Harold, the eldest, the handsomest, the most accomplished, and in every 
respect the best of all the sons of Godwin, succeeded to his father’s territories 
and command, and to even more than Godwin’s authority in the nation ; for, 
while the people equally considered him as the great champion of the Saxon 
cause, he was far less obnoxious than his father to the king; and whereas 
his father’s iron frame was sinking under the weight of years, he was in the 
prime and vigour of life. The spirit of Edward, moreover, was subdued 
by misfortune, the fast-coming infirmities of age, and a still increasing 
devotion, that taught him all worldly dominion was a bauble not worth con- 
tending for. He was also conciliated by the permission to retain some of 
his foreign bishops, abbots, and clerks, and to recall a few other favourites 
from Normandy. 
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HAROLD, THE REAL RHIER OF ENGLAND 

The extent of Harold’s power was soon made manifest. On succeeding 
to Godwin’s earldom, he had vacated his own command of East Anglia, which 
was bestowed on jElfgar (Algar), the son of Earl Leofric, the hereditary enemy 
of the house of Godwin, who had held it during Harold’s disgrace and exile. 
As soon as he felt confident of his strength, Harold caused iElfgar to be ex- 
pelled his government and banished the land, upon an accusation of treason; 
and, however unjust the sentence may have been, it appears to have been 
passed with the sanction and concurrence of the witenagemot. .®lfgar, who 
had married a Welsh princess, the daughter of King Gruffydd, fled into Wales, 
whence, relying on the power and influence possessed by his father, the earl 
Leofric, and by his other family connections and allies, he shortly after issued 
with a considerable force, and fell upon the coimty and city of Hereford. 

Harold soon hastened to the scene of action; and advancing from Glouces- 
ter with a well-appointed army defeated jElfgar, and followed him in his re- 
treat through the mountain defiles and across the moors and morasses of 
Wales. .(Elfgar, however, still showed himself so powerful that Harold was 
obliged to treat with him. By these negotiations he was restored to his 
former possessions and honours ; and when, very shortly after, his father Leo- 
fric died, .®lfgar was allowed to take possession of his vast earldoms. _ The 
king seems to have wished that jElfgar should have been a counterpoise to 
Harold, as Leofric had once been to Godwin ; but, both in council and camp, 
Harold earned everything before him, and his jealousy being again excited, 
he again drove iElfgar into banishment. Mfgar, indeed, was no mean rival. 
Both in boldness of character and in the nature of his adventures he bore some 
resemblance to Harold. This time he fled into Ireland, whence he soon re- 
turned with a small fleet and an army, chiefly raised among the Northmen 
who had settled on the Irish coasts. With this force, and the assistance of 
the Welsh under his father-in-law. King Gruffydd, he recovered his earldoms 
by force of arms, and held them in defiance of the decrees of the king, who, 
whatever were his secret wishes, was obliged openly to denounce these pro- 
ceedings as illegal and treasonable. After enjoying this triumph little more 
than a year,iElfgar died (1059), and left two sons, Morcar (Morkere) and Edwin 
(Eadwme), who divided between them part of tiis territories and commands. 

While these events were in progress, other circumstances had occurred in 
the north of England which materially augmented the power of Harold. 
Siward, the great earl of Northumbria, another of Godwin’s most formidable 
rivals, had died, after an expedition into Scotland, and as his elder son Osbem 
had been slain, and his younger son Waltheof w'as too young_ to succeed to 
his father’s government, the extensive northern earldom was given to Tostig, 
the brother of Harold Siward had proceeded to Scotland to assist in seating 
his relation. Prince Malcolm, the son of the late King Duncan, upon the throne 
of that country, which had been usurped by Duncan’s murderer, Macbeth. It 
, was in this enterprise, and before it was crowned with final success, that, as 
has just been mentioned, Osbem, the pride of his father’s heart, was slain. 
He appears to have fallen in the first battle fought with Macbeth (1054), near 
the hill of Dunsinane. 

Siward, who was a Dane, either by birth or near descent, was much beloved 
by the Northumbrians, who were themselves chiefly of Danish extraction. 
They called him Siward the Strong; and many years after his death they 
showed, with pride, a rock of solid granite which they pretended he had split 
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in two with a single blow of Ms battle-axe. To his successor, Tostig, the 
brother of Harold, they showed a strong dislike from the first, and this aversion 
was subsequently increased by acts of tyranny on the part of the new earl. 
In another direction the popularity of Harold was increased by a most suc- 
cessful campaign against the Welsh, who had inflamed the hatred of the Saxon 
people by their recent forays and cruel murders. Their great leader. King 
Gruffydd, had been weakened by the death of Earl jElfgar, in 1059 ; and after 
some minor operations Harold was commissioned, m 1063, to carry extreme 
measures into effect against the ever-turbulent Welsh. 

The great earl displayed his usual ability, bravery, and activity ; and by 
skilfully combined movements, in which his brother Tostig and the Northum- 
brians acted in concert with him — ^by employing the fleet along the coast, by 
accoutring his troops with light helmets, targets, and breast-pieces made of 
leather instead of their usual heavy armour, m order that they might be the 
better able to follow the fleet-footed Welsh— he gained a succession of vic- 
tories, and finally reduced the mountaineers to such despair that they decap- 
itated their kmg, Gruffydd, and sent his bleedmg head to Harold, as a peace- 
offering and token of submission. The two half-brothers of Gruffydd sw'ore 
fealty and gave hostages to King Edward and Harold. They also engaged 
to pay the ancient tribute ; and a law was passed that every Welshman found 
in arms to the east of Offa’s Dyke should lose his right hand. From this 
memorable expedition, the good effects of which were felt in England, through 
the tranquillity of the Welsh, for many years after, Harold returned in a sort 
of a Roman triumph to the mild and peaceable Edward, to whom he presented 
the ghastly head of Gruffydd, together with the rostrum or beak of that king’s 
chief war-ship. 

The king’s devotion still kept increasmg with his years, and now, forgetful 
of his bodily infirmities, which, m all probability, would have caused his death 
on the road, and indifferent to the temporal good of his people, he expressed 
his intention of gomg m pilgrimage to Rome, asserting that he was bound 
thereto by a solemn vow. The witan objected that, as he had no children, 
his absence and death would expose the nation to the dangers of a disputed 
succession; and then the king, for the firat time, turned his thoughts to his 
nephew and namesake, Eadward, the son of his half-brother, Eadmund Iron- 
side. The long neglect of this prince of the old race of Cerdic and .Alfred shows 
but slight affection for that Saxon family ; and, as the king had never expected 
any children of his own to succeed him, it seems to confirm the statement of 
those old writers who say he had all along intended to bequeath his crown to 
his cousin, William of Normandy. But at this moment Norman interest and 
influence were at a low ebb; be his wishes what they might, Edward durst 
not propose the succession of William ; and, being pressed by the witan and 
his own eager desire of traveling to Rome, he sent an embassy to the German 
emperor, Henry III, whose relative the young prince had married, requesting 
he might be restored to the care of the English nation. _ ^ 

Eadward the .®theling, or Eadward the Outlaw as he is more commoMy 
called, obeyed the summons with alacrity, and soon arrived in London, with 
Ms wife Agatha and his three young children — ^Eadgar, Margaret, and Chris- 
tina. The race of their old kings was still dear to the English. Eadmund 
Ironside was a national hero, inferior only to the great .lElfred ; his gallantry, 
Ms bravery, his victories over the Danes were sung m popular songs, and still 
formed the subject of daily conversation among the people, who therefore 
received his son and grandchildren with the most hearty welcome and enthu- 
siastic joy. But thongh King Edwaril had invited over his nephew with the 
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professed intention of proclaiming him his heir to the crown, that prince was 
never admitted into his presence. This circumstance could not fail of cre- 
ating great disgust ; but this and all other sentiments in the popular mind were 
speedily absorbed by the deep and umversal grief and despondence caused by 
Prince Eadward’s death. He expired in London shortly after his arrival in 
that city, and was buried in the cathedral of St. Paul’s This sudden catas- 
trophe, and the voluntary or constrained C03niess of the kmg towards his 
nephew, awakened horrid suspicions of foul play. The more generally re- 
ceived opinion seems to have been that the prince was kept at a distance by 
the machmations and contrivances of the jealous Harold, and that that earl 
caused him to be poisoned, in order to remove what he considered the greatest 
obstacle to his own future plans. 

In Justice, however, the memory of Harold ought not to be loaded with a 
crime which possibly after all was never committed; for the prince might 
very well have died a natural death, although his demise tallied with the 
views and interests of Harold. There is no shadow of proof that Harold cir- 
cumvented and then destroyed the prince. It is merely presumed that, becau^ 
the earl gained most by his death, he caused him to be killed. But William 
of Normandy gamed as much as Harold by the removal of the prince, and 
was, at the very least, as capable of extreme and treacherous measures. 
During his visit in England, the king may have promised the duke that he 
would never receive his nephew Eadward; and while this circumstance would 
of itself account for the king’s shyness, the coming of the prince would excite 
the jealousy and alarm of William, who had emissaries in the land and friends 
and partisans about the court. Supposing, therefore, Prince Eadward to 
have been murdered (and there is no proof that he was), the crime was as likely 
to have been committed by the orders of the duke as by those of the earl. 

The demise of Eadward the Outlaw certainly cut off the national hope of 
a contmua,nce of the old Saxon dynasty ; for though he left a son, called Eadgar 
the jEtheling, that prince was very young. Had he been the most promising 
of youths, it is very doubtful whether a minor would not have been crushed 
by one or other of two such bold and skilful competitors as William and 
Harold. As matters stood, the king, whose journey to Rome could be no 
more talked of, turned his eyes to Normandy, while many of the Saxons began 
to look up to Harold, the brother of the queen, as the best and most national 
successor to the throne. 


THE OATH OF HAROLD 

That Harold went to Normandy at this time is certain ; but it is said that 
his sole object in going was to obtain the release of his brother Wulfnoth 
and his nephew Hakon, the two hostages for the Godwin family, whom 
Edward had committed to the custody of Duke William, but whom he was 
now willing to restore. Another opinion is that Harold’s going at all was 
wholly accidental. According to this version, being one day at his manor 
of Bosenham, or Bosham, on flie Sussex coast, he went into a fishing-boat for 
recreation, with but few attendants, and those not very expert mariners; 
and scarcely was he launched into the deep, when a violent storm suddenly 
arose and (move the ill-managed boat upon the opposite coast of France ; but 
whether he went by accident or design, or whatever were the motives of the 
voyage, the following facts seem to be pretty generally admitted: 

Harold was wrecked or stranded near the mouth of the river Somme, in 
j±ie territory of Guy. count of Ponthieu, who, according to a barbarous praqtice^ 
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held as good law in the Middle A^es, seized the wreck as his right, and made 
the passengers his prisoners until they should pay a heavy ransom for then- 
release. Harold made his condition known to Duke William, and entreated 
his good offices. The duke could not be blind to the advantages that might 
be derived from this accident, and he instantly and earnestly demanded that 
Harold should be released and sent to his court. William at first employed 
threats, -mthout talking of ransom. The count of Ponthieu, who knew the 
rank of his captive, was deaf to these menaces, and only yielded on the offer 
of a large sum of money. Harold then went to Rouen ; and the bastard of 
Normandy had the gratification of having in his court, and in his power, and 
bound to him by this recent obligation, the son of the great enemy of the 
Normans, one of the chiefs of the league that had banished from England 
the foreign courtiers — ^the intriguers in his favour for the royalty of that 
kingdom. 

Although received with much magnificence, and treated with great respect 
and even a semblance of affection, Harold soon perceived he was m a more 
dangerous prison at Rouen than he had been in the castle of Guy. If he was 
uninformed as yet as to William’s intentions, that happy ignorance was soon 
removed, and the whole peril of his present situation placed full before him 
by the duke, who said to him one day, as they were riding side by side; “ When 
Edward and I lived together, like brothera, under the same roof, he promised 
me that, if ever he became king of England, he would make me his successor. 
Harold, I would, right well, that you helped me m the fulfilment of this promise ; 
and be assured that if I obtain the kingdom by your aid, whatever you choose 
to ask shall be granted on the instant.” The liberty and life of the earl were 
in the hands ol the proposer, and so Harold promised to do what he could 
William was not to be satisfied with vague promises. “ Since you consent to 
serve me,” he continued, “ you must engage to fortify Dover Castle, to dig 
a well of good water there, and to give it up to my men-at-arms ; you must 
also give me your sister, that I may mairy her to one of my chiefs; and you 
yourself must marry my daughter Adele. Moreover, I wish you, at your 
departure, to leave me, in pledge of your promises, one of the hostages whose 
liberty you now reclaim : he will stay under my guard, and I will restore him 
to you m England when I arrive there as king ” Harold felt that to refuse 
or object would be only to expose himself to ruin; and the champion of the 
Saxon cause, hiding his heart’s abhorrence, pledged himself verbally to deliver 
the principal fortress of his country to the Noimans, and to fulfil all the other 
engagements, which were as much forced upon him as though William had 
held the knife to his defenceless throat. But the ambitious, crafty, and 
suspicious Norman was not yet satisfied. 

In the town of Avranches, or, according to other authorities, in the town 
of Bayeux, William summoned a grand council of the barons of Normandy, 
to be witnesses to the oaths he should exact from the Eng lish earl. The 
sanctity of an oath was so frequently disregarded in these devout ages that 
men had begun to consider it not enough to swear by the majesty of heaven 
and the hopes of eternal salvation; and had invented sundry plans, such as 
swearing upon the host or consecrated wafer and upon the relics of saints 
and martyrs, which, in their dull conception, were things far more awful and 
binding. 

But William determined to gain this additional guarantee by a trick. On 
the eve of the day fixed for the assembly, he caused all the bones and relics 
of saints preserved in all the churches and monasteries in the country to be 
collected and deposited in a large tub, which was placed in the council-chamber, 
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and covered and concealed under a cloth of gold. At the appointed meeting, 
when William was seated on his chair of state, with a rich sword in his hand, 
a golden diadem on his head, and all his Norman chieftains round about him, 
the missal was brought in, and being opened at the evangelists was laid upon 
the cloth of gold which covered the tub, and gave it the appearance of a rich 
table or altar. Then Duke William rose and said : “ Earl Harold, I require you, 
before this noble assembly, to confirm by oath the promises you have made 
me — to wit, to assist me in obtaining the kingdom of England after King 
Edwaid’s death, to marry my daughter Adele, and to send me your sister, 
that I may give her in marriage to one of mine.” Harold, who, it is said, 
was thus publicly taken by surprise, durst not retract; he stepped forward 
with a troubled and confused air, laid his hand upon the book, and swore. 
As soon as the oath was taken, at a signal from the duke the missal was re- 
moved, the cloth of gold was taken off, and the large tub was discovered, filled 
to, the very brim with dead men's bones and dried-up bodies of saints, over 
which the son of Godwin had sworn without knowing it. According to the 
Norman chroniclers, Harold shuddered at the sight. Having, in his appre- 
hension, thus made surety doubly sure, William loaded Harold with presents 
and permitted him to depart. Liberty was restored to young Hakon, who 
returned to England with his uncle, but the politic duke retained the other 
hostage, Wulfnoth, as a further security for the faith of his brother the earl & 
There is so much contradiction and conflict of statement in the several 
stories of Harold’s oath, all of which come to us from Norman writers desirous 
of bolstering up the claims of the Conqueror, that it is impossible to get at the 
exact truth. Freeman? says; “The tale is altogether impossible; but it is 
very likelj'’ that Harold was shipwrecked on the shore of Ponthieu and im- 
prisoned by its count, Guy ; that he was released by the interference of Duke 
William ; that, m return for this favour, Harold helped him in his war with the 
Bretons ; that he promised to marry his daughter, and that he did an act of 
formal homage to his intended father-in-law and temporary militaiy com- 
mander Here is most likely the germ of the story, a story about which the 
contemporary English writers are sigmficantly silent, while the Normans 
improved it into such forms as suited their own purposes.”* 


Edward’s last years 

Harold had scarcely set foot in England when he was called to the field 
by circumstances which, for the present, gave him an opportunity of showing 
his justice and impartiality, or his wise policy, but which soon afterwards 
tended to complicate the difficulties of his situation. His brother Tostig, 
who had been intrusted with the government of Northumbria on good Siward’s 
death, behaved with so much rapacity, tyranny, and cruelty as to provoke 
a general rising against his authority and person. Tostig fled, his treasury 
and armory were pillaged, and two hundred of his bodyguard were massacred 
on the banks of the Ouse 

The Northumbrians then determined to choose an earl for themselves; 
and their choice fell on Morcar, one of the sons of Earl Mfgar, the old enemy 
of Harold and his family. Morcar, whose power and influence were extensive 
in Lincoln, Nottingham, and Derbyshire, readily accepted the authority offered 
him, and gathering together an armed host, and securing the services of a body 
of Welsh auxiliaries, he not only took possession of the great northern earldom, 
but advanced to Northampton, with an evident intention of extending 
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his, power towards the south of England; but here he was met by the 
active and intrepid Harold, who had never yet returned vanquished from 
a field of battle. Before drawmg the sword agamst his own countrymen, 
the son of Godwin proposed a conference. The Northumbrians, at the meet- 
ing, exposed the wrongs they had suffered from Tostig, and the motives of their 
insurrection. Harold endeavoured to palliate the faults of his brother, and 
promised better conduct for the future, if they would receive him back as their 
earl. But the Northumbrians unanimously protested against any reconcilia- 
tion with the chief who had tyrannised over them. “We were born free men,” 
said they, “ and were brought up in freedom ; a proud chief is to us imbearable — 
for we have learned from our ancestors to live free, or die.” 

The crimes of Tostig were proved, and Harold, giving up his brother’s 
cause as lost, agreed to the demands of the Northumbrians that the appoint- 
ment of Morcar as earl should be confirmed. A truce being concluded, he 
hastened to obtain the consent of the king, which was little more than a matter 
of form, and granted immediately. The Northumbrians than withdrew with 
their new earl, Morcar, from Northampton. As for the expelled Tostig, he 
fied to the court of Baldwin of Flanders, whose daughter he had married, and, 
burning with rage and revenge, and considering himself betrayed or unjustly 
abandoned by his brother Harold, he opened a correspondence and sought 
friendship and support with William of Normandy. 

The childless and now childish Edward was dying. Harold arrived in 
London on the last day of November ; the king grew worse and worse ; and in 
the first days of January it was evident that the hand of death was upon 
him. The veil of mystery and doubt again thickens round the royal deathbed. 
The Norman writers positively affirm that Edward named William his suc- 
cessor, and that when Harold and his kinsmen forced their way into his cham- 
ber to obtain a different decision, he said to them with his dying voice, “ Ye 
know right well, my lords, that I have bequeathed my kingdom to the duke 
of Normandy ; and are there not those here who have plighted oaths to secure 
William’s succession?” On the other side it is mamtamed, with equal 
confidence, that he named Harold his successor, and told the chiefs and 
churchmen that no one was so worthy of the crown as the great son of 
Godwin. 

The Norman duke, whose best right was the sword of conquest, always 
insisted on the intentions and last will of Edward. But, although the will of a 
popular king was occasionally allowed much weight in the decision, it was 
not imperative or binding to the Saxon people without the consent and con- 
currence of the witenagemot — the parliament or great council of the nation — 
to which source of right the Norman, very naturally, never thought of applying 
The English crown was in great measure an elective crown. As the royal race 
ended in Edward, or only survived in a boy, it became imperative to look 
elsewhere for a successor : and upon whom could the eyes of the nation so 
naturally fall as upon the experienced, skilful, and brave Harold, the defender 
of the Saxon cause and the near relation % marriage of their last king? 
Harold, therefore, derived his authority from what ought always to be con- 
sidered its most legitimate source, and which was actually acknowledged 
to be so in the age and country in which he lived. William, a foreigner of an 
obnoxious race,^ rested his claim on Edward’s dying declaration, and on a 
will that the king had no faculty to make or enforce without the consent 
and ratification of the states of the kingdom ; and, strange to say, this will, 
which was held by some to give a plausible or even a Just title (which it did 
not), was nevfer produced, whence people concluded it had never existed. 
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- During these his last days, however, the anxious mind of the king was in 
good part absorbed by the care for his own sepulture, and his earnest wish 
that Westminster Abbey, which he had rebuilt from the foundation, should be 
completed and consecrated before he departed this Me. The works, to which 
he had devoted a tenth part of his revenue, were pressed — they were finished ; 
but on the festival of the Innocents, the day fixed for the consecration, he 
could not leave his chamber; and the grand ceremony was performed in 
presence of Queen Eadgyth, who represented her dying husband, and of a great 
concourse of nobles and priests, who had been bidden in unusual numbers to 
the Christmas festival, that they might partake in this solemn celebration. 
He expired on the 5th of Janua^, 1066 ; and, on the very next day, the festival 
of the Epiphany, all that renaained of the last Saxon king of the race of Cerdic 
and iElfred was_ interred, with great pomp and solemnity, within the walls 
of the sacred edifice he had lived just long enough to complete. He was in 
his sixty-fifth or sixty-sixth year, and had reigned over England nearly twenty- 
four years. 

The body of laws he compiled, which were so fondly remembered in after 
times when the Saxons were ground to the dust by Norman tyranny, were 
selected from the codes or collections of his predecessors, .®thelbert, Ine, and 
.Alfred, few or none of them originating in himself, although the gratitude 
of the nation long continued to attribute them all to him.^ In his personal 
character pious, humane, and temperate, but infirm and easily persuaded, 
his whole life showed that he was better fitted to be a monk than a king. 


THE ACCESSION OF HAEOLD 

Harold was proclaimed king in a vast assembly of the chiefs and nobles, 
and of the citizens of London, almost as soon as the body of Edward was 
deposited in the tomb, and the same evening witnessed his solemn coronation, 
only a few hours intervening between the two ceremonies. & 

Of the lawfulness of Harold's succession, according to the English law of 
the time, there can be no doubt. He was nominated by the late kmg, regu- 
larly chosen, regularly consecrated. The witan had always exercised a free 
choice withm the royal house, and the same principle would Justify a choice 
beyond the royal house, when the royal house contained no qualified candi- 
date. Minorities had been endured after the death of Eadred, and after the 
death of Eadgar. But then the only man in the land who held at all the 
same position as Harold now did was the churchman Dunstan. In fact the 
claims of Eadgar the .®theling do not seem to have been put forward at the 
time. They begin to be heard of at a later time, when the notion of strict hered- 
itary right was growing. When Harold is blamed at the time, it is not for 
disregarding the hereditary right of Eadgar but for breaking his own personal 
engagement to William. Whatever was the nature of that engagefnent, its 
breach was at most a ground of complaint against Harold personally; it could 

E 've William no claim as against the people of England. According to English 
w, William had no shadow of claim. The crown was not hereditary but 

PHallam** says* **It became a favourite cry to demand the laws of Edward the Confessor; 
and the Normans themselves, as they grew dissatisfied with the royal administration, fell mto 
these English sentiments. But what these laws were, or more properly, perhaps, these cus- 
toms subsisting in the Confessor’s age, was not very distinctly understood. In claiming the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, our ancestors meant but the redress of grievances, which tra- 
dition told them had not always existed.”] 
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elective ; and he was not elected to it. Nor had he even any hereditary claim , 
for he was not of the kmgly stock of Cerdic. The alleged bequest of Edward 
was cancelled by the later bequest in favour of Harold. The whole question 
was a personal question between William and Harold. A single act of homage 
done by Harold to W illiain when in William’s military service could not bmd 
Iferold to refuse the crown which the nation offered hun. William then had 
no claim to the crown on any showmg, either of natural right or of English 
law.J 

As for his oath, the strong mind of the Saxon, though not destitute of 
superstition, may have risen superior to the terrors of the dead men’s bones, 
and the oaths that had been extorted from hmi most foully and by force in 
Normandy ; but the circumstances, no doubt, made an unfavourable impres- 
sion on the minds of such of his countrymen as were acquainted with them. 



The Cobonation op King Hakold 


Still, all the southern counties of England hailed his accession with joy ; nor 
was he wanting himself in exertions to increase his well-established popu- 
larity. “ He studied,” says Holinshed,* “ by all means which way to win the 
people’s favour, and omitted no occasion whereby he might show any token 
of bounteous liberality, gentleness, and courteous behaviour towards them. 
The grievous customs, also, and taxes which his predecessors had raised, he 
either abolished or diminished ; the ordinary wages of his servants and men- 
of-waf he increased, and further showed himself very well bent to all virtue 
and goodness.” Roger of Hoveden^ adds that, from the moment of his acces- 
sion, he showed himself pious, humble, and affable, and that he spared him- 
self no fatigue, either by land or by sea, for the defence of his country. 

The court was effectually cleared of the unpopular foreign favourites, 
but their property was respected; they were left in the enjoyment of theii 
civil rights, and not a few retained their employments. Some of tliese Nor- 
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mans were the first to announce the death of Edward and the coronation 
of Harold to Duke William. At the moment when he received this great 
news William was in his hunting-grounds near Eouen. On a sudden he was 
observed to be very pensive ; and giving his bow to one of his people, he threw 
himseK into a skiff, crossed the river Seine, and then hurried on to his palace 
of Rouen, without saying a word to anyone. He stopped in the great hall, 
and strode up and down that apartment, now sitting down, now rising, changing 
his seat and his posture, as if unable to find rest in any. None of his attendants 
durst approach, he looked so fierce and agitated. Recovering from his 
reverie, William agreed that ambassadors should be immediately sent to 
England. When these envoys appeared before Harold, they said, “William, 
dube of the Normans, reminds thee of the oath thou hast sworn him with thy 
mouth, and with thy hand on good and holy relics.” “It is true,” replied 
the Saxon king, “that I made an oath to William, but I made it under the 
influence of force; I promised what did not belong to me, and engaged to do 
what I never could do ; for my royalty does not belong to me, nor can I dispose 
of it without the consent of my country. In the like manner I cannot, without 
the consent of my country, espouse a foreign wife. As for my sister, whom 
the duke claims, in order that he may marry her to one of his chiefs, she has 
been dead some time — ^will he that I send him her corpse ? ” A second embassy 
terminated m mutual reproaches; and then Wulliam, swearing iRat, in the 
course of the year, he would come to exact all that was due to him, pressed 
those preparations for war which he had begun almost as soon as he learned 
the course events had taken in England. 


william’s preparation for the invasion 

On the Continent the opinion of most men was in favour of W^illiam, and 
Harold was regarded in the light of a sacrilegious oath-breaker, with whom no 
terms were to be kept. The habitual love of war, and the hopes pf obtaining 
copious plunder and rich settlements in England, were not without their 
effect. In the cabinet council 'which the duke assembled, there was not one 
dissenting voice ; all the great Norman lords were of opinion that the island 
ought to be invaded j and, knowing the magnitude of the enterprise, they en- 
gaged to serve him "with their body and goods, even to the selling or mortgagmg 
their inheritance. Some subscribed for ships, others to furnish men-at-arms, 
others engaged to march in person ; the priests gave their gold and silver, the 
merchants their stuffs, and the farmers their com and provender. A clerk 
stood near the duke, with a large book open befoie him; and as the vassals 
made their promises he WTOte them all down in his register. 

The ambitious William looked far beyond the confines of Normandy for 
soldiers of fortune to assist him in his enterprise. He had his ban of war 
published in all the neighbouring countries; he offered good pay to every 
tall, robust man who would serve him with a lance, the sword, or the cross- 
bow. A multitude flocked to him from all parts They came from Maine 
and Anjou; from Poitou and Brittany; from the country of the French king 
and from Flanders; from Aquitaine and from Burgundy; from Piedmont 
beyond the Alps and from the banks of the Rhine. Adventurers by pro- 
fession, the idle, the dissipated, the profligate, the enfants perdus^ of Europe 
hurried at the summons. Of these some were kinghts, others simple foot- 
soldiers ; some demanded regular pay in money, others merely their passage 
across the Channel, and all the booty they might make. Some demanded 
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territory in England ; while others, again, simply wished to secure some rich 
Saxon lady in marriage. All the wild wishes, all the pretensions of human 
avarice were wakened into activity. “William,” says the Norman Chronicle, 
“repulsed no one: but promised and pleased all as much as he could.” He 
even sold, beforehand, a bishopric in England to a certain Remi of Fescamp 
(afterwards canonised as St. Remigius), for a ship and twenty men-at-arms. 

Three churchmen — the celebrated Lanfranc, Robert of Jumi^ges (arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who had been expelled by Earl Godwin and his sons), 
and a deacon of Lisieux — ^had been sent on an embassy to Rome, where they 
urged the cause of William with entire success, and obtained from iUexander II 
a holy license to invade England — on the condition, however, that the Norman 
duke, when he had conquered the island, should hold it as a fief of the church. 
This measure was not carried through the consistory without opposition. The 
man who combated most warnaly in its favour was the fiery Hildebrand then 
archdeacon of the church of Rome, and afterwards the celebrated Pope 
Gregory VII. The most valid reasons William or his ambassadors could 
present to the pope were the will of King Edward the Confessor, which was 
never produced, the perjury and sacrilege of Harold, the forcible expulsion 
from England of the Norman prelates, and the old massacre of the Danes 
on St. Brice's Day by King jEthelred. But if there was any want of plau- 
sibility in the argumentative statement of his case, William, as already in- 
timated, was most liberal and convincing in his promises to the pope. 

A papal bull was sent to the Norman duke; and, in order to give h i m still 
more confidence and security in his invasion, a consecrated banner and a ring 
of great price, containing one of the hairs of St. Peter, were added to the bull. 
William repaired in person to St. Germain, in order to solicit the aid of Philip I, 
king of the French, who refused any direct assistance ; but permitted (what 
he probably could not prevent) many hundreds of his subjects to join the 
expedition. William’s father-in-law, Baldwin of Flanders, gave some assist- 
ance in men, ships, and stores; and the other Continental pnnces pretty gen- 
erally encouraged William, in the politic hope that a formidable neighbour 
might be kept at a distance for the rest of his life if the expedition succeeded, 
or so weakened as to be no longer formidable if it failed. From early spring 
all through the summer months the most active preparations had been carried 
on in all the seaports of Normandy. Workmen of all classes were employed 
in building and equipping ships; smiths and armourers forged lances, and 
made coats of mail; and porters passed incessantly to and fro, carrying the 
arms from the workshops to the ships. These notes of preparation soon 
sounded across the Channel, and gave warning of the coming invasion. 


THE INVASION OF TOSTIG AJm HAEOLD HAKDRADA 

The first storm of war that burst upon England did not, however, proceed 
from Normandy, but from Harold’s own unnatural brother. It will be re- 
membered how this brother, Tostig, expelled from Northumbria, fled with 
treacherous intentions to the court of the earl of Flanders, and opened com- 
munications W 1 & the duke of Normandy. Soon after Harold’s coronation 
Tostig repaired in person to Rouen, where he boasted to William that he had 
more credit and real power in England than his brother, and promised him 
the sure possession of that country, if he would only unite with him for its 
conquest. William was no doubt too well informed to credit this assertion; 
but he saw the. advantage which might be derived from this fraternal hatred; 
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and gave Tostig a few ships, with which that miscreant ravaged the Isle of 
Wight and the country about Sandwich. Retreating before the naval force 
of his brother, Tostig then went to the coast of Lincolnshire, where he did 
great harm. He next sailed up the Humber, but was presently driven thence 
by Morcar, earl of Northumbria, and his brother Edwm, now living in friend- 
ship with Harold, who had espoused their sister, Ealdgyth (Algitha), and made 
her queen of England. From the Humber, Tostig fled with only twelve small 
vessels to the north of Scotland, whence, forgetful of his alliance with the 
Norman duke, he sailed to the Baltic, to invite Sweyn, the kmg of Denmark, 
to the conquest of the island. Sweyn wisely declined' the dangerous invitation ; 
Tostig then, caring little what rival he 
raised to his brother, went to Norway, 
and pressed Harold Hardrada, the king 
of that country, to mvade England. 

Hardrada could not resist the temp- 
tation; and, early in autumn, he set 
sail with a formidable fleet. Having 
touched at the Orkneys, where he left 
his queen, and procured a large rein- 
forcement of pirates and adventurers, 

Hardrada made for England, and 
sailed up the Tyne, taking and plun- 
dering several towns. He then con- 
tinued his course southwards, and, 
being joined by Tostig, sailed up the 
Humber and the Ouse. The Norwe- 
gian king and the Saxon traitor landed 
their united forces not far from the 
city of York. The earls Morcar and 
Edwin, true to Harold and their trust, i 
marched boldly out from York; but 
they were defeated, after a desperate 
conflict, and compelled to flee. The 
citizens of York then opened their 
gates to the Norw^egian conqueror. 

Through all the summer months the 
last of the Saxon monarchs had been Harom) 




busily engaged watching the southern 
coast, where he expected William to 

land; but now, giving up for the moment every thought of the Normans, he 
united nearly all his forces, and marched most rapidly to the north. This 
march was so skilfully managed that the invaders had no notion of the ^- 
vance ; and they were taken by surprise when Harold burst upon them like 
a thunderbolt, in the neighbourhood of York, a very few days after their 
landing. Hardrada drew up his forces as best he could, at Stamford bridge. 
Before joining battle, Harold detached twenty mail-clad horsemen to parley 
with that wing of the enemy where the standard of Tostig was seen; and one 
of these warriors asked if Earl Tostig was there. Tostig answered for himself, 
and said, “You know he is here.” The horaemen then, in the name of his 
brother. King Harold, offered him peace and the whole of Northumbria; or, if 
that were too little, the third part of the realm of England. 

“And what territory would Harold give in compensation to my ally Hp- 
diada, king of Norway?” jThe horsemen replied, “Seven feet of Englidi 
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ground for a grave ; or a little more, seeing that Hardrada is taller than most 
men.” “Ride back,” cried Tostl^, “and bid King Harold make ready for 
the fight. When the Northmen tell the story of this day, they shall never 
say that Earl Tostig forsook Kmg Hardrada, the son of Sigurd. He and I 
have one mind and one resolve, and that is either to die in battle or to possess 
all England.” Soon after, the action commenced; it was long, fierce, and 
bloody, but the victory was decisive and in favour of Harold. Hardrada fell, 
with nearly every one of his chiefs, and the greater part of the Norwegians 
perished. Tostig, the cause of the war, was slam soon after Hardrada. Even 
the Norwegian fleet fell into the hands of the conqueror, who had the generosity 
to permit Olaf, the son of Hardrada, to depart, with all the survivors, in 
twenty-four ships, after that prince had sworn that he would forever maintain 
faith and friendship to England. 


THE LANDING OP WILLIAM 

Only three days after this signal victory the Normans landed in the south. 
Harold received this news as he was sitting joyfully at table in the good city 
of York; but, taking his measures with his usual rapidity, he instantly began 
his march towards London. Upon his way, his forces, which h^ suffered 
tremendously in the battle against the Norwegians, were weakened by dis- 
contents and desertion; and not a few men were left behind by the speed of 
his march, from the effects of their wounds and from sheer fatigue. In number, 
spirit, discipline, appointment, and in all other essentials, the enemies he had 
now to encounter were most formidable. They have well been called “ the 
most remarkable and formidable armament which the western nations had 
seen, since some degree of regularity and order had been introduced into their 
civil and military arrangements.” [Mackintosh ]P 

By the middle of August the whole of William’s fleet, with the land troops 
on board, had assembled at the mouth of the Dive, a small river which falls 
into the sea between the Seine and the Orne. The total number of vessels 
amounted to about three thousand, of which six hundred or seven hundred 
were of a superior order. During a whole month the wmds were contrary, 
and kept the Norman fleet in that port. 

During this delay some of the ships were wrecked, and their crews drowned 
on the coast. In consequence of all this, not a few of the discouraged adven- 
turers broke their engagements, and withdrew from the army; and the rest 
weie inclined to believe that providence had declared against the war. To 
check these feelings, which might have proved fatal to his projects, William 
caused the bodies of the shipwrecked to be privately buried as soon as they 
were found, and increased the rations both of food and strong drink. “He 
IS mad!” murmured the soldiers, “who seeks to take possession of another’s 
country! _God is offended at such designs, and this he shows now by refusing 
us a fair wind.” The duke then had recourse to something more potent than 
bread and wine. lie caused the body of St. Valery to be taken from his 
shrine and carried in procession through the camp, the knights, soldiers, 
camp-followers, and sailors, all devoutly kneeling as it passed, and praying 
for the saint’s intercession. In the course of the ensuing night the weather 
changed, and the wind blew fair from the Norman to the English coast. 'The 
troops repaired to their several ships, and at an early hour the next morning 
the whole fleet set sail. William led the van, in a vessel which had been pre- 
sented to him for the occasion by his wife Mptilda, and which was distin- 
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guished by its splendid decorations in. the day and in the darkness of night 
by a brilliant light at its masthead. The consecrated banner, sent from 
Rome by the pope, floated at the main topmast, and the mvader had put a 
cross upon his flag, m testimony of the holiness of his undertaking. 

The Norman fleet came to anchor on the Sussex coast, without meeting 
with any resistance; for Harold’s ships, which so long had cruised on that 
coast, had been called elsewhere, or had returned into port through want of 
pay and provisions. It was on the 28th of September, 1066, that the Nor- 
mans landed unopposed at a place called Bulverhithe, between Pevensey and 
Hastings. The duke was the last man to land; and as his foot touched the 
sand, he made a false step, and fell upon his face. A murmur instantly suc- 
ceeded this trifling mishap, and the soldiery cried out, “God keep us! but 
here is a bad sign!” The Conqueror’s presence of mind never forsook him, 
and, leaping gaily to his feet, and showing them his hand full of English earth 
or sand, he exclaimed, “What now? What astonishes you? I have taken 
seisin of this land with my hands, and, by the splendour of God! as far as it 
extends it is mine — ^it is yours!” 

From the landing-place the army marched to Hastings, near to which 
town he traced a fortified camp, and set up two of the wooden castles or tow- 
ers that he had brought with him from Normandy. Detached corps of Nor- 
mans then overran all the neighbouring country, pillaging and burning the 
houses. The English concealed their goods and their cattle,_ and repaired in 
crowds to the sacred protection of their inland churches. William personally 
surveyed all the neighbouring country, and occupied the old Roman castle of 
Pevensey with a strong detachment. He was presently welcomed into Eng- 
land by the remnant oi the old Norman court party which had been so pre- 
dominant m the days of the late king. It is probable that the disembarking 
would occupy two or three days; but sixteen days elapsed between their 
arrival and the battle, and in all that time William made no advance into the 
country, but lingered within a few miles of the coast where he had knded. 

On reaching London, where he appears to have been well received by 
the people, Harold manned seven hunared vessels, and sent them round to 
hinder William’s escape ; for he made no doubt of vanquishing the Normans, 
even as he had so recently vanquished the Norwegians Reinforcements of 
troops came in from all quarters except from the north; and another of his 
Norman spies and advisers, who was residing in the capital, informed the 
duke there were grounds for apprehending that in a few days the Saxon army 
would be swelled to one hundred thousand men. But Harold was irritated 
by the ravages committed in the country by the invaders ; he was impatient to 
meet them : and, hoping to profit a second time by a sudden and unexpected 
attack, he marched off for the Sussei coast by night, only six days after his 
arrival in London, and with forces inferior in numbers to those of W’llliam. 

The camp of William was well guarded; and, to prevent all surprise, he 
had thrown out advanced posts to a considerable distance These poste, 
composed of good cavalry, fell back as the Saxons approached, and told Wil- 
liam that Harold was rushing on tvith the speed and fury of a madman. On 
his side, Harold despatched some spies, who spoke the French language, to 
ascertain the position and state of preparation of the Normans. Both these 
the returning spies reported to be formidable, and they added, with aston- 
ishment, that there were more priests in William’s camp tham there were sol- 
diers in the English army. These men had mistaken for priests all the Nor- 
man soldiers that had short hair and shaven upper lips; for it was then the 
fashion of the English to let both their hair and their moustaches grow long. 
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Hwold smiled at their mistake, and said, “ Those whom you have found in 
such great numbers are not priests, but brave men of war, who will soon show 
us what they are worth.” He then halted his army at Senlac, since called 
Battle, and, changing his plan, surrounded his camp with ditches and pali- 
sades, and waited the attack of his rival in that well-chosen position. 

One whole day was passed in fruitless negotiations, the nature of which is 
differently reported by the old chromclers. Accordmg to William of Poitiers,^ 
who was chaplam to the Conqueror, and had the best means of information, 
and the writer or writers of the Chronicle of Normandy,''^ a monk named Hugh 
Maigrot was despatched to demand from Harold, m the name of William, 
that he would do one of three things: resign his crown in favour of the Nor- 
man, submit to the arbitration of the pope, or decide the quarrel by single 
combat. Harold sent a refusal to all of these proposals, upon which William 
charged the monk with this last message : “ Go, and tell Harold that if he will 
keep his old bargain with me, I will leave him all the country beyond the 
river Humber, and will give his brother Gurth all the lands of his father, Earl 
Godwin ; but if he obstinately refuse what I offer him, thou wilt tell him, be- 
fore all his people, that he is perjured and a liar; that he and all those who 
shall support him are excommunicated by the pope, and that I carry a bull 
to that effect.” The Norman Chronicle says that the monk Hugh pro- 
nounced this message in a solemn tone, and at the word “excommunication,” 
the English chiefs gazed upon one another m great dismay ; but that, never- 
theless, they all resolved to fight to the last, well knowing that the Norman 
had promised their lands to his nobles, his captains, and his knights, who 
had already done homage for them. 


THK BATTLE OP HASTINGS OB SENLAC (1066 A.D.) 

The Normans quitted Hastings, and occupied an eminence opposite to the 
English, plainly showing that they intended to give battle on the morrow. 
Several reasons had been pressed upon Harold by his followers, and were 
now repeated, why he should decline the combat, or absent himself from its 
perilous chances. It was urged that the desperate situation of the duke of 
Normandy forced him to bring matters to a speedy decision, and put his whole 
fortune on the issue of a battle, for his provisions were already exhausted, 
and his supplies from beyond sea would be rendered precarious both by the 
storms of the coming winter and the operations of the English fleet, which 
had already blockaded all the ships William kept with him in the ports of 
Pevensey and Hastings; but that he, the king of England, in his own country, 
and well provided with provisions, might bide his own time, and harass with 
skirmishes a decreasing enemy, who would be exposed to all the discomforts 
of an melement season and deep miry roads ; that if a general action were 
now avoided, the whole mass of the English people, made sensible of the danger 
that threatened their property, their honour, and their liberties, would rein- 
force his army from all quarters, and by degrees render it invincible. As he 
turned a deaf ear to all these arguments, his brother Gurth, who was greatly 
attached to him, and a man of bravery and good counsel, endeavoured to 
persuade him not to be present at the action, but to set out for London, and 
bring up the levies, while his best friends should sustam the attack of the 
Normans. 

“ O Harold,” said the young man, " thou canst not deny that, either by 
force or free-will, thou hast made Duke William an oath upon the body of 
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saints; why, then, adventure thyself in the dangere of the combat with a per- 
jury against thee ? To us, who have sworn nothing, war is proper and 
Just, for we defend op country. Leave us, then, alone to fight this battle— 
thou wilt succour us if we are forced to retreat, and if we die thou wilt avenge 
us.” To this touching appeal Harold answered that his duty forbade him 
to keep at a distance whilst others risked their lives; and, detennmed to 
fight and full of confidence in the Justice of his cause, he awaited the morrow 
with his usual courage. The night was cold and clear. It was spent very 
differently by the hostile armies: the English feasted and rejoiced, singing 
their old national songs, and emptying their horn-cups, which were well filled 
with beer and wine ; the Normans, having looked to their arms and to their 
horses, listened to their priests and monks, who prayed and sang litanies; 
and that over, the soldiers confessed themselves, and took the sacrament by ' 
thousands at a time. 

The day of trial — Saturday, the 14th of October— vras come. As day 
dawned, Odo, the bishop of Bayeux, a half-brother of Duke William, cele- 
brated mass, and gave his benediction to the troops, being armed the while 
in a coat of mail, which he wore imder his episcopal rochet; and when the 
mass and the blessing were over, he mounted a war-horse, which the old 
chroniclers, with their interesting minuteness of detail, tell us was large and 
white, took a lance in his hand, and marshalled his brigade of cavalry. Wil- 
liam rode a fine Spanish horse, which a rich Norman had brought him on his 
return from a pilgrimage to the shnne of St. lago (Santiago) of Galicia: he 
wore suspended round his neck some of those revered relics upon which Harold 
had sworn, and the standard blessed by the pope was carried at his side by 
one Tonstain, surnamed the White, or the Fair, who accepted the honourable 
but dangerous office, after two Norman barons had declined it. Just before 
giving the word to advance, he briefly addressed his collected host : “ Make 
up your minds to fight valiantly, and slay your enemies. A great booty is 
before us: for if we conquer we shall all be rich; what I gain you will gain — if 
I take this land, you will have it in lots among you. Know ye, however, 
that I am not come hither solely to take what is my due, but also to avenge 
our whole nation for the felonies, perjuries, and treachery of these English. 
They massacred our kinsmen the Danes — ^men, women, and children — on 
the night of St. Brice; they murdered the knights and good men who 
accompanied Prmce .lEKred from Normandy, and made my cousm AElfred 
expire in torture. Before you is the son of that Earl Godwin who was 
charged with these murders. Let us forward, and punish him, with God to 
our aid!” ^ 

About the third hour of the day, i.e. nine a.m., William launched his forces 
against the living castle on the heights of Battle. The three divisions, at- 
tacking from three different sides, h^ somewhat different tasks before them. 
The right wing would advance in the first instance along the road, to attack 
and if possible outflank the English left. Deploying to the right from the 
road, they would have first to •wind round the eastern spur of the hill, to 
find on the farther side slopes so steep as to be unassailable by mail-elad 
infantry, not to say by cavalry. The centre, deploying leftwards from the 
road, would have a fairly even gradient up to the plateau. The left, how- 
ever, would have the most arduous duty to fulfil : they would have to make 
a circuitous flank march up and across rather broken ground, with a Jutting 
knoll or hillock in them way, to the western spur of the Battle hill, and so 
up its slopes to the English right. A little watercourse to their left and rear 
would probably be hardly noticed in their advance. 
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' As the troops were moving out a Norman juggling minstrel, who had 
gained the name of Taille-fer (Cut-iron), probably from some feat he was in 
the habit of exhibiting, asked for and obtamed leave to break a first lance 
with the English. Gaily smgmg a laj^ of Roland, and Oliver, and Charle- 
magne, he rode up the height, tossing nis sword in the air, and again catching 
it by the hilt as it fell English skirmishers having come out to meet him, he 
ran one through the body with his lance, cut down a second one with his sword 
and then, overcome by superior numbers, succumbed. The Normans con- 
soled themselves for his loss by the thought that their side had struck the 
first blow. 

Pressing stoutly from all sides up the hill, the Normans attacked the 
English shield-wall. “Dex ate” (God help us) was their cry, while the nar 
tives answered with shouts of “ Hahg-Rod” (Holy Rood) and “God Eall- 
rmhhg” (God Almighty). Not an inch of level ground had they left for the 
Normans to set foot on. Firmly posted on the brink of the plateau, they 
showered javelins and stone hammers on the heads of their assailants; while, 
independently of their vantage ground, their superior strength and stature 
gave de^ly effect to their blows. 

William had hoped to carry the day with his infantry, without engaging 
his precious cavalry ; but he soon found that all the three arms of his force 
had to be sent to the front. Even so the Bretons and others on the Norman 
left were unable to hold their ground. Overwhelmed with missiles, they 
wavered, broke, and finally fled. A portion of the English right, unable to 
resist tlie temptation, left their ranks and chased them down the hill, driving 
many of them into the little brook or ditch running along the low ground in 
their rear. The disorder extended to the Norman centre, and the whole line 
fell back._ The duke apparently was unhorsed, and the cry was raised that 
he was killed. Bishop Odo threw himself across the line of the fugitives, 
while William, roughly unseating an auxiliary, mounted his steed and hastened 
to the rescue. Throwing his helmet back, he shouted aloud, “ Here I am, 
alive, and please God we shall win yet.” The flight having been arrested, the 
tables were quickly turned on those of the English who had ventured too far 
down the hill in their pursuit; they were surrounded and cut off. Not a man 
escaped, but a good many of the invaders had lost their lives in the brook. 

Encouraged by this success, the Normans reformed and returned to their 
attack on the English position. But the living wall, in spite of some gaps, 
still showed a front substantially unbroken. The man who attempted to 
break in was hurled out again or lost his life. One advantage of the native 
position on the plateau was that the Norman archers had nothing to aim at 
except the shields of the front-rank men, the rear ranks bemg covered by 
them and out of sight. William directed his men to aim over the heads of 
the front ranks, so as to allow their arrows to fall among the masses in the 
rear. By one of these dropping shots, as we may suppose, Harold lost his 
right eye, and was incapacitated for further part in the struggle. Supporting 
himself m his agony on his shield, he still kept his post manfully by the stand- 
ard.i But still William made no headway. After a second determined 
assault of uncertain duration he was driven to the conclusion that his means 


*So the Roman de Rm,v> and H Huntingdon;* the only writers who distinguish between 
the wound from the arrow and Harold’s death. Malmesbury represents him as killed out- 
jight by the arrow, Guy of Amiens^; and William of Poitiers, ignoring the arrow^ repre- 
sent him as merely overwhelmed in the final assault William of Jumi^gesi/ and Orderic « repre- 
sent him as Killed (occubit, 'pm'emptm) early m the day, when apparently in fact he was only 
placed fwrs de combat. 
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of offence were not greater than those of the English defence, and that unless 
the English could be lured from their vantage ground he could not win. Tak- 
ing a hint from the earlier incidents of the day, he resolved to try the effect 
of a feigned retreat. 

A feigned retreat, of course, is a hazardous experiment, but it must be 
confessed that William risked it under circumstances exceptionally favour- 
able to the manceuvre. On his left the thing would be impossible. Retreat 
there would bring his men mto the brook. But on his right a retrograde 
movement of four hundred or five hundred yards would bring his men to the 
bottom of the valley with the opposite hill at their backs, and the Hastings 
road on which to reform and renew the struggle with the ground all in their 
favour. The English, destitute of cavalry, would be unable to take any 
decided advantage of the short critical period of downward retreat. The 
result was entirely successful, a portion of the English again bursting wildly 
from their ranks, to be met and overwhelmed in the bottom. If the feignea 
retreat was executed by the duke’s extreme right along the road, the EngH.sli 
would be taken in flank by the duke hunself. 

“In vain is the net spread in the sight of any bird.” So thought the 
Preacher. We, however, positively groan with humiliation "when we hear 
that the transparent trick could be repeated ; and that again our foolhardy, 
undisciplined ancestors, incapable of profiting by experience, could walk into 
the open trap. But even after this third disaster we are distmctly told that 
the English were not routed, and that their main body on the hei^t was still 
formidable, still in possession of a site that could not be turned. From this 
we may infer that the successive parties that broke from the ranks were not 
really very numerous, otherwise these losses would have ended the day. 

Nevertheless it is clear that the struggle now entered upon a new stage. 
'Unbroken though the English phalanx might seem to be, it could no longer 
hold the whole area of the plateau. The Nonnans were now able to estab- 
lish a footing there, and to carry on the fight on more equal terms. In fact, 
the_ English appear to have been reduced to a purely defensive attitude, the 
attitude of a tortoise or a hedgehog, their missiles being exhausted, while the 
Normans, now here,' now there, hacked at them wherever they saw an open- 
ing. To such a contest there could be but one issue. At last William ordered 
a combmed charge on the central point marked by the standard. According 
to the bishop of Amiens, Eustace of Boulogne, Ivo of Ponthieu, Hugh the 
Constable, and Walter Giffard led the assault. At last the English gave way. 
The shield-wall was broken, the standard beaten down. Harold fell beside it, 
while the relics of the native force were driven bodily down the slight reverse 
slope, on to the neck of the isthmus. 

Downwards the English were driven, but not for far, nor was the contest 
altogether ended yet. After a few yards of descent from the gatehouse the 
ground rises again towards the north, the ascent becommg somewhat steep 
at the end of the village. Here the English masses, arrested by the hill, halted, 
and once more turned at bay. The Norman cavalry, pressing on in hot pursuit, 
swerved from the bristling pikes, and turned, apparently, to the left, to fall 
headlong into the head of the western ravine, which, in the shape of a coul/nr 
or ditch, comes within a hundred yards of the ro'adway. Brushwood and 
undergrowth masked the pitfall of the treacherous Malfosse. • 

Eustace, who led the pursuit, thinking that enough had been done, was 
prepared to stay his hand in face of this check. He was turnmg back and 
sounding the retreat, when WiUiam met him and sternly ordered him to the 
front. The duke would hear of no cessation till the last semblance of resist- 
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ance had been cruahed. Wliile the two were parleying in the failing light, 
the count received a blow between the shoulders that hurled him from his 
horse, with blood flowing from his mouth and nostrils. Under the duke’s 
own eye the bloody work was kept up, until towards sunset the last of the 
English had been trodden under foot or dispersed. Some sought hiding-places 
in the woods ; those who had horses galloped off along the London road. Some 
seven hours the battle must have lasted, say from nine a.m till four p.m , if not 
laiser. Harold’s two brothers were found beside him, doubtless killed m the 
same final charge. 

On the heights of Senlac the loose, primitive Anglo-Saxon polity collapsed 
with a final crash. The system so often tried and found wantmg had received 
its death-blow. The catastrophe gave final proof that, imder existing cir- 
cumstances, the nation was too self-willed, too imdisciplmed, too much smk 
in the ruts of insular conservatism to be able to turn the fine natural qualities 
of its people to account. Whatever our racial sympathies, we cannot regret 
a result destined to convert a sluggish country, paralysed by feudalism, 
localism, and home rule, into a compact, well-ordered kmgdom, able not only 
to defend itself at home, but also in due time to prosecute a great and glorious 
imperial career abroad. 

The victory was a signal triumph for the Normans — or rather for their 
duke, as to his generalship and his imflinching purpose the result was clearly 
due. Three horses were killed under him. On the English side no higher 
merit than that of dogged courage and tenacity can be claimed; but that 
much their enemies could not refuse them. “They were ever ready with 
their steel, those sons of the old Saxon race; the most dauntless of men,” 
wrote William of Poitiers « At the time the result would doubtless be 
claimed as final proof of the superiority of that cavalry on which contmental 
armies had come to depend. So far as any tactical lesson is to be derived 
from the day, we would rather look on it as bearing witness to the effectiveness 
of the long-bow; and to the advantage of fighting in open order as against 
fighting in solid columns. But the result was too plainly due to want of 
disciplme and leadership on the part of the English to be taken as a text tp 
pomt any other moral.? ^ 


, TKADITIONS CONCERNINa HAROLD 

The victor is now installed; but what has become of his competitor? If 
we ask the monk of Malmesbury, we are told that William surrendered the 
body to Harold’s mother, Githa, by whose directions the corpse of the last 
surviving of her children was buried in the abbey of the Holy Cross. 'Those 
who lived nearer the time, however, relate in explicit terms that’ WUliam 
refused the rites of sepulture to his excommunicated enemy. William of 
Poitiers,“ the chaplain of the Conqueror, informs us that a body of which the 
features were undistinguishable, but supposed, from certain tokens, to be that 
of Harold, was found between the corpses of his brothers, Gurth and Leof- 
wine, and that William caused this corpse to be interred in the sands of the 

‘ [* In regard to the much disputed question as to the number of troops engaged, Long- 
man™ says, “Accordmg to the most credible accounts, each army consisted of about fifty 
or sixty thousand men ” Ramsay e comes to a radically different conclusion According to 
him there are no “credible accounts” when the question of estimating the numbers of an 
army is under consideration by one of the mediseval chroniclers. An exaggeration of ten 
tim^ the ascertainable figure, he asserts, is not uncommon Of the Conqueror’s army he 
says he should consider an estimate of ten thousand men “beyond credibility.”] 
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seashore. “Let him guaid the coast,” said William, “which he so madly oc- 
cupied” ; and though Githa had offered to purchase the body by its weight in 
gold, yet William was not to be tempted by the gift of the sorrow'ing mother 
nor touched by her tears. 

In the abbey of Waltham they knew nothing of Githa. According to 
the annals of the convent, two brethren who had accompanied Harold hovered 
as nearly as possible to the scene of war, watching the event of the battle: and 
afterwards they humbly approached William, and solicited his permission 
to seek the corpse. The Conqueror permitted them to proceed to the field, 
and to bear away not only the remains of Harold but of all who, when living, 
had chosen the abbey of Waltham as their place of sepulture. 

Amongst the loathsome heaps of the unburied they sought for Harold, 
but sought in vain. _As the last hope of identifying his remains, they sug- 
gested that posibly his beloved Editha* might be able to recognise the features 
so familiar to her affections. Ealdgyth, the wife of Harold, was not to be 
asked to perform this sorrowful duty. One of the monks went back to 
Waltham and returned with Editha, and the two canons and the w'eeping 
woman resumed their miserable task m the charnel field. A ghastly, decom- 
posing, and mutilated corpse was selected by Editha, and conveyed to Wal- 
tham as the body of Harold, and there entombed at the east end of the choir, 
with great honour and solemnity, many Norman nobles assisting in the 
requiem. 

Years afterwards, when the Norman yoke pressed heavily upon the English, 
and the battle of Hastings had become a tale of sorrow, which old men nar- 
rated by the light of the embers, until warned to silence by the sullen tollmg 
of the curfew, there was a decrepit anchorite, who inhabited a cell near the 
abbey of St. John at Chester, where Eadgar celebrated his triumph. This 
recluse, deeply scarred, and blinded in his left eye, lived in strict penitence 
and seclusion. Henry I once visited the aged hermit and had a long private 
discourse with him; and, on his deathbed, he declared to the attendant monks 
that he was Harold. As the story is transmitted to us, he had been secretly 
conveyed from the field to a castle, probably of Dover, where he continued 
concealed until he had the means of reaching the sanctuary where he expired. 

The monks of Waltham loudly exclaimed against this rumour. They 
maintained most resolutely that Harold was buried in their abbey: they 
pointed to the tomb sustaining his effigies, and inscnbed with the simple and 
pathetic epitaph, “Hie jacet Harold infdix”; and they appealed to the mould- 
ering skeleton, whose bones, as they declared, show'ed, when disinterred, the 
impress of the wounds which he had received. But may it not still be doubted 
whether the two monks who followed their benefactor to the fatal field did 
not aid his_esca,pe9 Tliey may have discovered him at the last gasp; restored 
him to animation by their care; and the artifice of declaring to William that 
they had not been able to recover the object of their search would readily 
suggest itself as the means of rescuing Harold from the power of the con- 
queror. The demand for Editha’s testimony would, confirm their assertion, 
and enable them to gain time to arrange for Harold’s security; and whilst the 
litter which bore the corpse was slowly advancing to the abbey of Waltham, 
the living Harold, under the tender care of Editha, might be safely proceeding 
to the distant fane, his haven of refuge. 

pThis was Eadgyth or Editha, “the Swansneck” Harold mistress, whose 

long and tender attachment to the king was looked upon with general approval by the people, 
and accepted without complamt by the queen, to whom Harold appears to have been other- 
wise faithful,] 
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If we compare the different narratives concemmg the inhumation of 
Harold, we shall find the most remarkable discrepancies. It is evident that 
the circumstances were not accurately known; and smce those ancient writers 
who were best infonned cannot be reconciled to each other, the escape of 
Harold, if admitted, would solve the diflficulty It may be remarked that 
the tale, though romantic, is not mcredible, and that the circumstances may 
be easily reconciled to probability There were no walls to be scaled, no fosse 
to be crossed, no warder to be eluded; and the examples of those who have 
survived after encountering much greater perils are so very numerous and 
familiar that the incidents narrated would hardly give rise to a doubt, if they 
refen-ed to any other personage than a king. 

In this case we cannot find any reason for supposing that the belief in 
Harold’s escape was connected with any political artifice or feelmg. No hopes 
were fixed upon the son of Godwin No recollection dwelt upon his name, 
as the hero who would sally forth from his seclusion, the restorer of the Anglo- 
Saxon power. That power had wholly fallen; and if the humbled Englishman, 
as he paced the aisles of Waltham, looked around, and having assured himself 
that no Norman was near, whispered to his son that the tomb which they saw 
before them was raised only in mockery, and that Harold still breathed the 
vital air — he yet knew too well that the spot where Harold’s standard had 
been cast dovm was the grave of the pride and glory of England.® 


ANGLO-SAXON INSTITUTIONS 

The Anglo-Saxon institutions were not aibitrarily created by any one law- 
giver or during any one age They grew by degrees; and they grew also in 
a country which was an almost perpetual scene of war and tumult, and which 
was inhabited by races of different origin; so that the local development of 
these institutions varied, besides their temporary fluctuations It is unsafe to 
attempt to give more than a general idea of their leading features, which must 
be variously worked out in detail, according to the particular reign and the 
particular part of England to which it is meant to be applied. 

One class of the community in Anglo-Saxon times (though probably no very 
large portion) was in a state of absolute slavery. They were known in Saxon 
by the names of theow, esne, and thrall They probably originally consisted 
of conquered Britons; but as criminals who could not pay the fine imposed by 
law were reducible to this state, many unfortunate beings of Gemian ancestry 
must in process of time have been comprised m this degraded and suffering 
class. The freemen of the land were classified by a broad division mto the 
ceorls, who formed the bulk of the population, and mto the thanes, who formed 
the nobility and the gentry. Sometimes the classification is made mto ceorls 
and eorls ; the title of eorl having reference to birth, whereas the title of thane 
had reference to the possession of landed property. It was this, the ownership 
of landed property, that mainly determined the statvs and political rights of a 
Saxon freeman, and therefore the classification into ceorls and thanes is the 
most convenient to follow. There is an additional reason for doing so, be- 
cause the Danes used the title eorl (jarl, earl) to designate authority and com- 
mand ; and when the Danish influence extended in Saxon England, the title 
of earl was employed, not to mark a man of good birth but the ruler of a 
shire o^r other district. Both the democratic and the aristocratic principles 
entered largely into the Anglo-Saxon polity , the latter finally obtafinng the 
ascendency, chiefly by reason of the strictness of the regulations which it was 
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found necessary to introduce, in order to maintain some degree of public 
peace and to give some security for property and person, amid the timiult 
and confusion which prevailed so often and so generally in England during 
the troubled ages of the Anglo-Saxon lule. 

One great tact, however, never must be forgotten while we examine the 
Anglo-Saxon^ institutions and mark the pnvileges which the thanes (f.c. the 
landed proprietors) possessed over the mass of the free commonalty, the ceorls. 
The superior body was not composed of a hereditary caste or noblesse. It 
was an aristocracy, but it was open to receive recruits from the ranks below 
it. Any ceorl, who could acquire a defined amount of landed property, could 
become a thane. 

It is com^enient to examine the Anglo-Saxon social body, by commencing 
with its component parts This method is recommended by Palgrave, and 
(subject to some slight additions and qualifications) w^e may safely follow him 
in taking the Anglo-Saxon townships as the integi*al molecule out of which 
the Anglo-Saxon state was formed. He says: “Ascending in the analysis of 
the j^glo-Saxon state, the first and primary element appears to be the com- 
munity, which in England, during the Saxon period, was denominated the 
town, or township. An explanation of the term may be required. Denoting 
in its primary sense the enclosure which surrounded the mere homestead or 
dwelling of the lord, it seems to have been gradually extended to the whole 
of the land which constituted the domain.'^ 

There was a lord of every township, usually one of the more opulent thanes, 
though some townships belonged to the sovereign as their superior. We will, 
however, limit our attention to the ordinary and normal case, where a resi- . 
dent thane was lord of the township He dwelt there on his own demesne 
lands. Round him there were gi'ouped a number of ceorls, some occupying 
allotments of land, some tilling the lands of others. Each township haj its 
gerefa, or reeve, an elective chief officer : and also in each township four good 
and lawful men were elected, who, with the reeve, represented the township in 
the judicial courts of the hundred and the shire. All these appeal to have been 
freely elected by the commonalty of each township from among their own 
body. The inhabitants of each township regulated their owm police They 
were bound to keep \vatch and ward; and if any crime wms committed in their 
district, they were to raise the hue and cry, and to puisue and apprehend the 
offender. Such were the towmships: havmg, generally, each its own local 
court, with varying amounts of jurisdiction; and being subordinate to the 
hundred court, which w^as again subordinate to the shire moot or county court. 

This leads us to consider the English hundreds, which subsist to this day, 
though the townships have become almost obsolete, having been supei seeled 
partly by the Norman manors, and partly in consequence of the ecclesiastical 
division into paiishes havmg been adopted for the purposes of petty local 
self-government. Whether the hundreds had originally any reference to num- 
ber or not, it is certain that they ultimately became mere territorial divisions. 
And, both in order to facilitate the organization of the inhabitants for military 
purposes and to afford better security against crime, the himdreds wrere sub- 
divided into tythmgs. In one respect, the system of tything Avas more com- 
prehensive than the system of townships, as there may have been land noi^ 
included m any township, and which wnuld yet be within a hundred, and con- 
sequently w’'Ould, when hundreds w^ere subdivided, be brought within a tything. 

Every hundred had its court, which was attended by the thanes whose 
demesnes were within its boundaries, and by the four men and the reeve of 
^each township. The hundred court was held monthly, and was subordinate 
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fo the court of the shire. The shire or county courts were held at least once 
a year. They were presided over by the bishop and the ealdorman or earl. 
Each shire had also its reeve, who, in the absence of the ealdorman, wm the 
president of its court, in conjunction with the bishop. All the thanes in the 
county, the four men, and the reeve of each township, and the twelve men 
chosen to represent each hundred, attended the county court; but it is justly 
doubted whether any but the thanes had a voice in it. Though an appeal 
from it seems to have lain to the witenagemot, the supreme court of the king- 
dom, and though the witan in some cases sometimes^ exercised an original 
jurisdiction, the shire moots were in practice the most important tribunals in 
the country, and both they and the minor ones, which we have referred to, 
were certainly of a very free and popular character. 

So far the Anglo-Saxon system seems democratic enough ; but even before 
we proceed to the consideration of the witenagemot there are two features to 
be attended to which are of a very different character. _ Every member of 
the Anglo-Saxon commonalty was bound to place himself in dependence upon 
some man of rank and wealth, as his lord. The “lordless’’ man was liable 
to be slain as an outlaw by anyone who met him. Besides this, by the system 
of frank pledge, every man was bound to be enrolled in some ty thing; the 
members of each tything being mutually responsible for each other’s good 
conduct — ^to this extent at least, that if any one of them committed a crime 
the rest were bound either to render him to justice to take his trial, or to 
make good the fine to which, in his absence, he might be sentenced. The 
effect of these regulations was almost to limit every man to the place and 
neighbourhood of his nativity; for it was difiicult and almost impossible to get 
enrolled in a tything or to find a lord in a place where a man was not known. 
At the same time, it is to be borne in mind that this species of compulsory 
settlement inflicted far less hardship in Anglo-Saxon times, when there was 
little traffic or communication between one district and another and little 
inducement for a poor man to try to change his home, th^ has been in mod- 
ern times caused by our laws of settlement and removal. 

The recollection of this will keep us from exaggerating the importance of 
one point in the position of the ceorls, which has caused some writers to speak 
of it as a state of servitude. Many of the Saxon ceorls were legally annexed 
to the lands of their lords, and could not quit the estate on which they had 
to render their services. But the ceorl was in other respects personally free. 
Jle was law-worthy, to use the old expressive ph^aseolog}^ Among the Anglo- 
Saxons (as among all the other northern nations) a composition, or wer6-g%ld, 
was fixed by the law for the slaying of any member of the state, according 
to the class to which he belonged. The were-gild for the death of a ceorl 
was two hundred shillings, and was payable to his family, and not to the lord 
of the estate on which he lived. But the fine for killing a slave was paid to 
the slave’s owner The ceorl had the right of beanng arms. He was a legal 
witness. _As already pomted out, he had political rights \/ith regard to the 
magistracies of his township, his tything, and his hundred, both as an elector 
and as himself eligible to office. He could acquire and hold property m abso- 
lute ownership , and he needed no act of emancipation to pass into the class 
of thanes, if he acquired the requisite property qualification ot five hides of land. 
Many of the ceorls were landowners to a smaller extent. Hallamr considers 
the socmen, who are frequently spoken of in Domesday Book, to have been 
ceorls of this description. He says, “They are the root of a noble plant, the 
fr^ socage tenants, or English yeomanry, whose independence has stamped 
with peculiar features both our constitution and our national character.” 
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By far the larger part of the population in the Anglo-Saxon times was 
agricultural, but the towns were of considerable importance. The free spirit 
of local self-government which marks the Anglo-Saxon polity as displayed in 
its rural and village communities, was no less strongly developed in their 
cities and towns. The burg (as the town was usually called, meaning, liter- 
ally, a fortified place) was organised like a hundred, having subdivisions anal- 
ogous to those of the hundred, accordmg to its size and population. The 
burhwara, or men of the borough, elected from among themselves their local 
officers for keeping the peace, and other purposes of municipal government. 
They thus also freely chose their own borough-reeve, or port-reeve, as their head 
of the civic community was termed. This officer presided at their local courts 
(the burhwaremot, or hustings), and in time of war led the armed burghers 
into the field. Sometimes the king, or a bishop, or a neighbouring lord 
claimed and exercised seigniorial rights within the borough ; nor can any de- 
scription of the Saxon municipal system be drawn that could be uniformly 
accurate. But, in general, we may safely assert that the Saxon boroughs 
were thriving and were free; that they were strongholds, where the germs of 
England’s commercial prosperity, and of the capacity of the Anglo-Saxon 
race for local self-government, were matured, amid the turbulence of a rude 
age and the attempted encroachments of royal and aristocratic power. 

Many political writers of the last centurj’- used to describe the witenage- 
mot as a genume English parliament annually elected by universal suffrage. 
Palgrave, Hallam,r and Kemble, however they may differ among themselves 
on points of detail, have effectually dispelled these monstrous and often mis- 
chievous delusions The witan was essentially an aristocratic body. It was 
summoned and presided over by the king. It was attended by the bishops, 
by the earls or ealdormen; the thanes generally had a right to attend, and 
probably those who resided in the neighbourhood of the place where a witan 
was held did attend in considerable numbers. For the purpose of appealmg 
against the decisions of inferior tnbunals, and of procuring justice against 
powerful individuals, whom the minor courts could not reach, the magistrates 
of boroughs, and the four mei^ or reeves of townships, and other similar 
officers, must have occasionally been present. Tins is what Sir Francis Pal- 
grave terms “remedial representation.” But there certainly were no repre- 
sentatives of the ceorls at the witan with any power to take part in or vote 
in its proceedings. 

The witan made laws and voted taxes ; but this last was a rare necessity. 
The king was bound to take their advice as to making war or peace, and on 
all important measures of government. The witan had the power of electing 
the king from among the members of the blood royal. They on some occa- 
sions exercised the power of deposing him for misconduct ; and they formed the 
supreme court of justice both in civil and criminal causes. The nature and 
extent of the authority which the Anglo-Saxon kmgs possessed are partly 
shown by the description of the powers of the witan. But, m addition to 
many minor rights, the royal prerogatives of appomting many of the principal 
officers of government, of commanding and disposing of the military force of 
the kingdom were of considerable importance , and the personal character of 
the sovereign influenced materially the prosperity or adversity of the country, 
during the troubled centuries that passed between the accession of Egbert 
and the fall of the last Harold 

It has been stated that the bishops were members of the witan. The 
influence of the clergy in the Anglo-Saxon times was very great, the humblest 
priest ranking with the landed gentry as a mass thane. The ecclesiastical 
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distribution of the country into parishes (i e. preost scyres, each being the 
district of a single priest) is Anglo-Saxon — a division since generally adopted 
for purposes of local self-government. It is to Saxon laws that modern dis- 
pjutants respecting tithes and church-rates refer for the original legal obliga- 
tion on the English laity to provide those ecclesiastical revenues. Besides 
their right to these, the church was largely endowed with glebe for her paro- 
chial churches, and broad lands for her cathedrals and monasteries The 
existence of one of these great ecclesiastical foundations in or near a city 
favoured the progress of municipal civilisation, and many of the towns grew 
up round the ancient cathedrals. The high officers of the church, her bishops 
and archbishops, were recognised as the highest officers of the state also. 
Kemble has well remarked on the effect of this alliance between church and 
state in the Saxon times, that “guilty of extravagances the clergy were here, 
no doubt, as elsewhere ; but on the whole their position was not unfavourable 
to the harmonious working of the state; and the history of the Anglo-Saxons 
is perhaps as little deformed as any by the ambition, and power, and selfish 
class-interests of the clergy. 

“ On the other hand, it cannot be denied that in England, as in other coun- 
tries, the laity are under the greatest obligations to them, partly for rescuing 
some branches of learning from total neglect and partly for the counterpoise 
which their authority presented to the rude and forcible government of a 
military aristocracy. Ridiculous as it would be to affirm that their influence 
was never exerted for mischievous purposes, or that this institution was 
always free from the imperfections and evils which belong to all human insti- 
tutions, it would be still more unworthy of the dignity of history to affect 
to undervalue the services which they rendered to society. If in the pursuit 
of private and corporate advantages they occasionally seemed likely to prefer 
the separate to the general good, they did no more than all bodies of men 
have done — no more than is necessary to ensure the active co-operation of 
all bodies of men m any one line of conduct. But, whatever their class- 
interests may from time'to time have led them to do, let it be remembered 
that they existed as a permanent mediating authority between the rich and 
the poor, the strong and the weak, and that, to their eternal honour, they 
fuUy comprehended and performed the duties of this most noble position. 
To none but themselves would it have been permitted to stay the strong 
hand of power, to mitigate the just severity of the law, to hold out a glim- 
mering of hope to the serf, to find a place m this world and a provision for 
the destitute, whose existence the state did not even recognise.” 

This last observation of Kemble refers to the wretched position of those 
outcasts of the Saxon civil community who could find no place in one of the 
mutual associations, the tythings, and find no lord who would permit them 
to become his retainers. These friendless, helpless bemgs could not have 
been very numerous (we are not speakmg of the wilful ouuaws who lived by 
brigandage, but of the involunta^ outlaws), but some of them must have 
existed Such a being had no existence in the eye of the law, the civil state 
r(^arded him not, but abandoned him to arbitrary violence or starvation. 
But (to adopt again the eloquent words of Kemble) Christianity “taught 
that there was something even above the state, which the state itself was 
bound to recognise.” The church impressed the heavenly law by which the 
poor and needy, whom the earthly law condemned to misery, were to be re- 
lieved, and the clergy presented their organisation as an efficient machmery 
for the distribution of alms. There were other sources of relief for the poor. 
The tithes and other ecclesiastical revenues contributed their portion, and 
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thus at every cathedral and every parish church there was a fund for the 
helpless pauper, and officers ready for its administration. 

But, in approaching the penoH of the Norman Conquest, it may be use- 
fully observed, with Guizot, that in the last penod of the Anglo-Saxon sys- 
tem the power of the great nobles was becoming more and more predominant, 
so as to menace both the independence of the crown and the freedom of the 
commonalty. The earls, or ealdormen, the rulers of large provinces, like 
Earl Siward, Earl Leofric, Earl Godwin and his sons, and others, were form- 
ing a sejiarate order in the state, through the aggressive influence ot which 
the political nghts and liberties of the others would probably have decayed 
and perished. The catastrophe of the Norman Conquest prevented this — a 
catastrophe temble in itself, but in all human probability the averter of 
greater evils even to the Saxons themselves than those which it inflicted./ 


ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE 

The early history of literature m England might lend some countenance 
to the theory that the development of a nation’s literature is, at bottom, but 
a chapter of its religious history. While the religion of our fathers was m 
the mam a rude awe-struck worship of the forces of nature, literature either 
had no existence for them or was in a state not less elementary, consisting of 
a few songs and oracles, and nothing more. With the advent of the religion 
of Christ came an intellectual as well as spiritual awakening. Fortified by 
gospel precept for the present life, and thrilled with the hope of the life to 
come, the Saxon mind, released from disquietude, felt free to range discur- 
sively through such regions of human knowledge as its teachers opened before 
it, and the Saxon heart was fain to pour out many a rude but vigorous song. 
The missionaries could not fail to bring with them from Rome the mteliectual 
culture of the countries bordermg on the Mediterranean, so far as it had sur- 
vived the fall of the Western Empire and the irruption of the barbarians. The 
Roman alphabet, paper or parchment, and pen and ink, drove out the North- 
ern runes, the beechen tablet, and the scratching implement. The necessity 
of the presentation and at least partial translation of the Scriptures, the 
varied exigencies of the Catholic ritual, the demand for so much knowledge of 
astronomy as would enable the clergy to fix beforehand the date of Easter, all 
favoured, or rather compelled, the promotion of learning and education up 
to a certain point, and led to continual discussion and interchange of ideas. 
We find that there were two principal centres, durmg the first two centuries 
after the conversion, where learning was honoured and literature flourished. 
These centres were Wessex and Northumbria. When we have named the 
oldest form of the Saxon chronicle, and the not very interestmg works of 
Abbot iElfnc, there is little left m the shape of extant writings, dating before 
the Conquest, for which we have to thank the men of Kent. For although 
Christianity was first preached in Kent, and the great monastery at Canter- 
bury was long a valuable school of theology and history, yet the limited size 
of the kingdom, and the ill fortune which befell it in its wars with Mercia 
and Wessex, seem to have checked its intellectual growth. But in Wessex 
and Northumbria alike, the size of the territory, the presence of numerous 
monasteries, perhaps also the proximity of Celtic peoples or societies endowed 
with many literary gifts — the Britons in the case of Wessex, the Culdees of 
Iona m tSe case of Northumbria — co-operated to produce a long period of 
literary activity. 
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■WESSEX 

Christianity was introduced into Wessex by Bishop Birinus in 634, and 
spread over the ■whole kingdom with marvellous celerity. The interesting 
letters of St Boniface give us tantalising glimpses of a busy life, social and 
monastic, in the west of England, no detailed picture of which it is now possible 
to reconstruct. The most distinguished kno^wn writer was St Aldhelm, a 
monk of Malmesbury, and, for a few years before his death in 709, bishop oi 
Sherborne. The Saxon ■writings of St. Aldhelm are lost, unless we accept a 
conjecture of Grimm that he was the author of Andreas, one of the poems in 
the Vercelli Codex. Cynewulf, the author of Cnst, Elene, and Juliana, 
though to us unhafipily no more than a name, was a poet of no mean powers. 
Kemble was disposed to identify him with an abbot of Peterborough ■vi^ho 
lived in the eleventh century; but it is far more probable that Cyne^v^^ was 
a West-Saxon ■writer, and lived m the first half of the eighth century. Cnst 
is a poem of nearly 1,700 Imes, incomplete at the beginning, in which Cyne^wulf 
seems to revel m the task of expressing in his mother tongue the new religious 
ideas which had come to his race. Elene is the legend of the discovery of 
the true cross at Jerusalem by the empress Helena, the mother of Constantine ; 
Juliana is the story of the martyrdom of the saint so named, under Maxi- 
mianus. 

The preponderance of opinion is now in favour of ascribing to Beowulf 
the most important surviving monument of Anglo-Saxoh poetry, a West- 
Saxon origin, and a date not later than the middle nor earlier than the &st 
decade, of the eighth century. Founded on a single manuscript which, as 
originally written, was full of errors, and now is much defaced, the text 
of Beo^wulf can never, imless another manuscript should be discovered, 
be placed on a thorougnly satisfactory footing. The general drift of the poem 
is to celebrate the heroic deeds of Beo'wulf, who, originally of Swedish race, 
was adopted by the king of Gautland, or Gotland (as the southern portion oi 
Sweden is still called), and brought up with his o'wn sons. Hearing that the 
Danish king Hrothga.r is harassed by the attacks of a man-eating monster 
c^led Grendel, he sails to Zealand to his aid, and after various adventures 
kills both Grendel and his mother. After this Beo^wulf is chosen king of 
Gotiand, and reigns many years in great prosperity, till in his old age, under- 
taking to fight with a fiery dragon that has been makmg great ravages among 
his subjects, he succeeds in killing it, but receives a mortal injury in the 
straggle. The burning of his body, and the erection of a huge mound or 
cairn over his ashes, as a beacon “easy to be seen far off by seafaring men,” 
conclude the poem, and form a passage of remarkable beauty. 

For two himdred and thirty years — ^from the sack of Lindisfarne (795) 
to the accession of Canute (1017) — the so-called Danes were the curse of 
England, destroying monasteries and the schools maintained by them, burning 
churches and private houses, making life and property everywhere insecure, 
and depriving the land of that tranquillity ■without which literature and art 
are impossible. After a long prevalence of this state of things, society in 
Wessex having been, one would think, almost reduced to its first elements, 
Alfred arose and obtained a period of peace for his harassed and dejected 
countrymen. History tells us how well he "wrought to build up in every way 
the fallen edifice of West-Saxon society. Among his labours not the least 
meritorious was his translation of Beda’s Historia Ecclesiastica, Pope Gregory’s 
work, De Cura Pastoredi, the famous treatise of Boethius De Consolatwne, and 
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the Universal History of Orosius. Yet, in spite of his generous efforts, the 
evils caused by the Danes could not be repaired A sort of blight seemed 
to have passed over the Anglo-Saxon genius. Now and then a great man 
appeared, endowed with a reparative force, and with a courage which aimed 
at raising the fallen spirit pf the people. Such a man was St. Dunstan, who 
was ever faithful to the mterests of learning. But his work was undone 
during the disastrous reign of jEthelred the Unready, at the end of which the 
Danish power established itself m England Under Edward the Confessor, 
French influences began to be greatly felt. The two races of the Teutonic 
north had tom each other to pieces, and the culture which Saxon had been 
able to impart to Northman was not sufiicient to discipline him into a truly 
civilised man. England, though at a terrible cost, had to be knit on to the 
state-system of Southern Europe; her anarchy must give place to centralisa- 
tion; her schools, and her art, and her architecture be remodelled by 
Italians and Frenchmen; her poets turn their eyes, not towards Iceland, 
but towards Normandy or Provence. 


NOHTHTJMBEIA 

Turning now to the other literary centre, the Northumbrian kingdom, we 
find that impulse and initiation were due to more than one source. In the 
main, the conversion of the Angles north of the Tees, and the implantation 
among them of the germs of culture, are traceable to Iona, and, indirectly, to 
the Irish church and St Patrick From Ireland, m the persons of St. Columba 
and his followers, was wafted a ministry of light and civilisation, which from 
the sixth to the eleventh century diffused its blessinp over northern Europe. 
Oswald, son of the Bernician kmg iEthelfrith, embraced Christianity through 
the teaching of the monks of Iona, and when he became king of Bemicia in 
634, one of his first thoughts was to send to his old teachers and ask that 
missionaries might be sent to instruct his people. Aidan accordingly came 
from Iona and founded a bishop’s see at Lindisfame, or Holy Isle. 

Adamnan, abbot of Iona about the year 690, has a peculiar interest, 
because a long extract from his work on the holy places is incorporated by 
Beda in his Ecclesiastical History He also wrote a life of his founder, St. 
Columba. To the encouragement of Bishop Aidan we owe it that Hilda, a 
lady of the royal house of Deira, established monasteries at Hartlepool and 
Streoneshalch (afterwards Whitby) ; and it was by the monks of Streoneshalch 
that the seed was sown, which, falling upon a good heart and a capacious 
brain, bore fruit in the poetry of Csedmon, the earliest English poet _ We need 
not repeat the well-known story of the vision, in which the destined bard, 
then a humble menial employed about the stables and boat-service_ of the 
monastery, believed that an injimction of more than mortal authority was 
laid upon him, to “ sing of the begmning of creation ” The impulse having 
been once communicated, Ciedmon, as Beda informs us, continued for a long 
time to clothe in his native measures the principal religious facts recorded 
in the Pentateuch and in the New Testament. Hitherto the influences in 
Northumbria tending to culture have been found to be only indirectly Roman ; 
the immediate source of them was Iona. But when we come to the Venerable 
Beda, the great light of the Northumbrian church, the glory of letters in a 
rude and turbulent age, nay, even the teacher and the beacon light of all 
Europe for the period from the seventh to the tenth century, we find that 
the fountain whence he drew the streams of thought and knowledge came 
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from no derivative source, but was supplied directly from Rome, the well- 
head of Christian culture. When only seven years old, Beda, like Orderic m 
a later age, was brought by his father to Jarrow and given up to the abbot 
to be trained to monastic life. The rest of his life, down to the j^ear 731, was 
passed in the monastery, as we know from his own statement ; m 735 he died. 
His works may be grouped under five heads : 1, Educational ; 2, Theological ; 
3, Historical; 4, Poetical; 5, Letters. To the first class belong the treatises 
De Orthographia and de Arte Metnca, the first being a short dictionary , the 
second a prosody, describing the prmcipal classical metres, v/ith examples. 
De Natiira Rerum is a cosmogony and cosmography, with numerous dia- 
grams and maps. Under the second head, that of theological works, fall 
his Expositiones on St. Mark’s and St. Luke’s Gospels, on the Acts, and other 
books of the New Testament, his homilies, forty-nine in number, and a book 
of prayers, chiefly made up of verses taken from the Psalms. 

The Ecdesmshcal History, his greatest work, opens with a preface, in 
which, in that tone of calmness and mild dignity which go far to make a perfect 
prose style, Beda explains in detail the nature and the sources of the evidence 
on which he has relied in compiling the work A short introduction then 
sketches the general history of Britain from the landing of Julius Ca'sar to 
the coming of Augustine. From the landing of Augustine in 596 to the year 
731, the progress of Christianity, the successes and the reverses of the church 
in the arduous work of bringing within her pale the fiercely warring nations 
of the Anglo-Saxons, are narrated, fully but imsystematically, for each 
kingdom in turn. Among his poetical works are a life of St. Cuthbert m 
Latin hexameters, a number of hymns, a poem on Justin Martyr, and another 
on the Day of Judgment. 

At the time when Beda died (735) the Angles of Northumbria were begin- 
ning to lay aside their arms and zealously to frequent the monastery schools. 
But a reaction set in; and after the middle of the century Northumbrian 
history is darkened by the frequent record of dissension among the members 
of the royal house, civil war, and assassination. At the monasteiy of York 
Alcuin was educated, and when grown up he had charge of ds school and 
library. In 780 he was sent on a mission to Rome ; on his return, at Parma, 
he fell in with the emperor Charlemagne, who invited him to settle at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, at that time the chief imperial residence, to teach his children, and 
aid in the organisation of education throughout his dominions. Having 
obtained the permission of his superiors at York, Alcuin complied with the 
reguest; and from that time to his death, in 804, resided, with little inter- 
mission, either at the imperial court or at Tours. Alcuin ’s letters, though 
the good man was of a somewhat dry and pedantic turn, contain much matter 
of interest. His extant works are of considerable bulk, they are chiefly 
educational and theological treatises, which for lack of vigour or originality 
of treatment have fallen into complete oblivion. 

After the death of Alcuin the confusion in Northumbria became ever worse 
and worse. But for the Durham Gospels, a version in the Angle dialect of 
the four gospels, and a few similar remains, the north of England presents a 
dead blank to the historian of literature from Alcuin to Simeon of Durham, a 
period of more than three hundred years. In the south the intellectual 
atmosphere was far less dark. The works of fiElfric, who died archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1006, are chiefly interesting because they show the growing 
importance of the native language. .flElfric’s Homilies are in Anglo-Saxon , his 
Colloquy is a conversation on common things, in Latin and Anglo-Saxon, 
between a master and his scholar. The annafe of public events, to which, as 
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collected and arranged by Archbishop Plegniund at the end of the ninth 
century, we give the name of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, continued to be 
recorded at Canterbury m the native language till about the date of the 
Conquest; after that tune the task passed into the hands of the monks of 
Peterborough, and was carried on by them for nearly a h'ondred years. Had 
there been no violent change, England w’ould by slow degrees have got through 
with the task of assimilating and taming the Northmen, and, in spite of 
physical isolation, would have participated, though probably lagging far 
behind the rest, in the general intellectual advance of the nations of Europe. 
For good or for evil, the process of national and also of intellectual develop- 
ment was to be altered and quickened by the arrival of a knightly race of 
conquerors from across the Channel.**’ 







CHAPTER V 


THE NORMAN CONQUEST 


[1066-1087 AD] 

The Norman CJonquest is the ^at turning-point in the history 
of the English nation. And yet there is no event whose true nature 
has been more commonly ana more utterly mistaken. No event is 
Jj^s fitted to be taken, as it so often has been taken, for the begin- 
ning of our national history. The Norman Conquest brought with 
it a most extensive foreign infusion which affected our blood, our 
lai^age, our laws, our arts; still it was only an infusion; the older 
and stronger elements still survived, and in the long run they again 
made good their supremacy. In a few generations we led captive 
our conquerors, England was England once again, and the descen- 
dants of the Norman invaders were found to be among the truest 
of Englishmen. England may be as justly proud of rearing such 
step-children as Simon de Montfort and Edward the First as oi being 
the natural mother of Alfred and Harold. — Freeman.^ 

The first feelings of the Normans after the battle of Hastings seem to 
have been sensations of triumph and joy, amounting almost to a delirium. 
They are represented by a contemporary as making their horses to prance and 
boimd over the thickly strewed bodies of the Anglo-Saxons; after which they 
proceeded to rifle them, and despoil them of their clothes. By William^s 
orders the space was cleared round the pope^s standard, which he had set up; 
and there his tent was pitched, and. he feasted with his followers amongst the 
dead. The critical circumstances in which he had so recently been placed, 
and the difficulties which still lay before him, disposed the mind of the Con- 
queror to serious thoughts. Not less, perhaps, in gratitude for the past than 
m the hope that such a work would procure him heavenly favour for the future, 
he solemnly vowed that he would erect a splendid abbey on the scene of this 
his first victory ; and when, in process of time, this vow was accomplished, 
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the high altar of the abbey church stood on the very spot where the standard 
of Harold had been planted and thrown down In the archives of the house 
was deposited a long roll, on which were inscribed the names of the nobles 
and gentlemen of mark who came with the Conqueror and survived the battle 
of Hastings. 

The most sanguine of the Normans, in common with the most despondent 
among the English, expected that, immediately after the battle of Hastings, 
the Conqueroi would march straight to London and make himself master 
of tha-t capital. But the first move was a retrograde one ; nor did William 
establish h im self in the capital until more than two months had passed. 
TiTiile the armj of Harold kept the field at Senlac or Battle, several new 
ships, with reinforcements, came over from Normandy to Jom William. 
Mistaking the proper place for landing, the commanders of these vessels put 
in to Romney, where they were at once assaulted and beaten by the people 
of the coast William learned this impleasant new’s the day after his victory, 
and to save the other recruits, whom he still expected, from a similar disaster, 
he resolved, before proceeding farther, to make himself master of all the south- 
eastern coast. He turned back, therefore, from Battle to Hastings, at which 
latter place he stayed some days, awaiting his transports from teyond sea, 
and hoping, it is said, that his presence would induce the population of those 
paits to make voluntary submission. At length, seemg that no one came 
to ask for peace, William resumed his march with the remnant of his army, 
and the fresh troops which had arrived in the interval from Normandy. He 
kept close to the seacoast, marching from south to north, and spreading 
devastation on his passage. He took a savage vengeance at Romney for the 
revel se his troops had sustained there, by massacring the inhabitants and 
burning their houses. 

_ From Romney he advanced to Dover, the strongest place on the coast. 
With little or no opposition, he burst into the town, which his troops set 
fire to ; and the strong castle, which the son of Godwin had put into an excellent 
state of defence, was so speedily surrendered to him, that a suspicion of 
treachery rests on the Saxon commander. The capture of this fortress was 
most opportune and important, for a dreadful dysentery had broken out in 
the Norman army, and a safe receptacle for the sick had become indispensable. 
Dover Castle also commanded the best landing-place for troops from the 
Continent, and William was not yet so sure of his game as not to look amdously 
for a place of retreat on the coast, in case of meeting with reverses in tJie 
interior. He spent eight or nine days in strengthening the castle, and repairing 
some of the damage done to the town by his lawless soldiery. 

When the Conqueror at last moved from Dover, he marched (firect to 
London. A confused story is told by some of our early historians about a 
popular resistance, organised by Archbishop Stigand, and the abbot Egelnoth, 
in which the men of Kent, advancing like the army of Macduff and Siward 
against Macbeth, under the cover of cut-down trees and boughs, disputed 
the passage of the Normans, and, with aims in their hands, exacted from 
them terms most favourable to themselves and the part of England they 
occupied But the plam truth seems to be that, overawed by the recent 
catastrophe of Hastings, and the pr^ence of a compact and numerous army, 
the inhabitants of Kent made no resistance, and meeting Willi^ with offers 
of submission, placed hostages in his hands, and so obtained mild treatment 

During these calamities the Saxon witan had assembled in London, to 
deliberate and provide for the future; but evidently, as far as the lay portion 
of the meeting was concerned, with no intention of submitting to the Con-v 
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queror. The first care that occupied their thoughts was to elect a accessor 
to the throne. Either of Harold’s brave brothers, at such a crisis, when 
valour and military skill were the qualities most wanted, might probably 
have commanded a majority of suffrages; but they had both fought their last 
fight ; and, owing to their youth, their inexperience, their want of popularity, 
or to some other circumstance, the two sons of Harold seem never to have 
been thought of. Many voices would have supported Morcar or Edwin, the 
powerful brothers-in-law of Harold, _ who had ah^dy an almost sovereign 
authority m Northumbria and Mercia; but the citizens of London, and the 
men of the south of England generally, preferred young Eadgar .Etheling, the 
grandson of Eadmund Ironside, who had been previously set aside on account 
of his little worth : and when Stigand the primate, and Ealdred (Aldred) the 
archbishop of ‘York, threw their weight into this scale, Eadgar was proclaimed 
l^g. It should seem, however, that even at this stage many of the bishops 
and clergymen, who were even then Frenchmen or Normans, raised their 
voice in favour of Wniiam, or let fall hints that were all meant to favour his 
pretensions, llie pope’s bull and banner could not be without their effect, 
and, motives of interest and policy apart, some of these ecclesiastics may have 
conscientiously believed they were performing their duty in promoting the 
cause of the elect of Rome Others there were who were notoriously bought 
over, either by money paid beforehand, or by promises of futuie largesse 
The party that ultimately prevailed in the witan did not carry their point 
until much precious time had been consumed ; nor could the blood of Cerdic, 
Alfred, and Eadmund make the king of their choice that rallying^ point which 
conflicting factions required, or a hero capable of facing a victorious invader, 
advancing at the head of a more powerful army thm England could hope to 
raise for some time. In fact, Eadgar was a mere cipher — ^a boy incapable of 
government as of war — ^with nothing popular about him except his descent. 
'The primate Stigand took his place at the council board, and the military 
command was given to earls Edwin and Morcar. 


WILLIAM BEFORE LONDON 

Very few acts of legal authority had been performed in the name of Eadgar, 
when William of Normandy appeared before thS southern suburb of London. 
If the Normans had expected to take the capital by a coup-de-maxu, and at 
once, they were disappointed; the Londoners were very warlike; and the 
population of the city, great even in those days, was much increased by the 
presence of the thanes and chiefs of all the neighbouring counties, who had 
come in to attend the witan, and had brought their servants and followers 
with them. After making a successful charge, with five hundred of his best 
horae, agamst some citizens who were gathered on that side of the nver, 
William set fire to Southwark, and marched away from London, with the deter- 
mination of ravaging the country around it, and, by interrupting all com- 
munication, inducmg the well-defended capital to surrender. Detachments 
of his army were soon spread over a wide tract; and in burning towns and 
villages, in the massacre of men armed and men unarmed, and in toe violation 
of helpless females, the people of Surrey, Sussex, Hampshire, and Berkshire 
were-made to feel toe full signification of a Norman conquest. William crossed 
toe Thames at Wallingford, near to which place he established an intrenched 
camp, where a division of his army was left, in order to cut off any succours 
that might be sent towards London from toe west. 
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This done, he proceeded across Buckinghamshire into Hertfordshire, 
“slaying the people,” till he came to Berkhampstead, where he took up a 
position, in order to interrupt all communication with London from the north. 
The capital, indeed, at this time seems to have been girded round by the 
enemy, and afflicted by the prospect of absolute famine. Nor were there 
wanting other causes of discouragement. The earls Edwin and Morcar 
showed little zeal in the command of a weak, and, as yet, unorganised army, 
and^soon withdrew towards the Humber, t^ing with them all the soldiers 
of Northumbria and Mercia, who constituted the best part of King Eadgar’s 
forces, but who looked to the earls much more than to the king. These two 
sons of .®lfgar probably hoped to be able to maintain themselves in indepen- 
dence in the north, where, in reality, 
they at a later period renewed and 
greatly prolonged the contest with 
the Normans.^ Their departure had 
a baneful effect in London; and 
while the spirit of the citizens waxed 
famter and fainter, the partisans and 
intriguers for William, encouraged at 
every move by the prevalent faction 
among the clergy, raised their hopes 
and extended their exertions. 

After some time, however, earls 
Morcar and Edwin appear to have 
returned to the capital. On many an 
intermediate step the chroniclers are 
provokingly silent ; but at last it was 
determined that a submissive depu- 
» tation should be sent from London 
to Berkhampstead ; and King Eadgar 
himself, the primate Stigand, Ealdred, 
archbishop ot York, Wulfstan, bishop 
of Worcester, with other prelates and 
lay chiefs, among whom the Saxon William The Conqvbbob 

chronicler expressly names the two (From an ancient com) 

earls of Northumbria and Mercia, and 

many of the principal citizens, repaired to William, who received them with 
an outward show of moderation and kindness. It is related that when the 
man whom he most hated, as the friend of Bta,rold and the energetic enemy 
of the Normans — that when Stigand came into his presence, he saluted him 
with the endearing epithets of father and bishop. The puppet-king Eadgar 
made a verbal renunciation of the throne, and the rest swore allegiance to 
the Conqueror — the bishops swearing for the whole body of the clergy, the 
chiefs for the nobility, and the citizens for the good city of London. 

P The attitude of the two grandsons of Leofric, who of all the men of England could have 
organised and directed anything like an effective opposition to William, has been the sub- 
ject of much controversy The chroniclers are at variance in their accounts, and whether the 
brothers retired from London, cutting themselves off from all communication with their 
countrymen, or whether they simply withdrew temporarily because of disgust or pKJue can- 
not be' determined '‘On the part of these young men,” says Ramsay, ^ “a certain Jealousy 
of Harold and his family might be excused. We could understand their objectmg to the 
promotion of one of Harold's sons. But for opposition to a return to the national dynasty, no 
apology can be offered. However weak Eadgar may have seemed, union of forces offered the 
only prospect of escape from ruin. The retirement of the two earls — if they did retire — ^was 
simply an act of suicidal treason.”] 
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■ Durii^ a part of this singular audience William pretended to have doubts 
and misgivings as to the propriety of his ascending the vacant throne; but 
these hypocritical expressions were drowned in the loud acclamations of his 
Norman barons, who felt that the crown of England was on the point of their 
swords. Having taken oaths of fidelity and peace, the Saxon deputies left 
hostages with the Norman, who, on his side, promised to be mild and. merciful 
to all men. On the foUowmg morning the foreigners began their march 
towards London, plundering, murdering, and burning,^ Just as before. _ Even 
now William did not enter London m person, but, sending on part of his army 
to build a fortrefis for his reception, he encamped with the rest at some distance 
from the city. This fortress, which was built on the site, and probably in- 
cluded part of a Homan castle, grew gradually, in after times, into the Tower 
of London. 


william’s coeonation; his conciliatory policy 

As soon as the Normans had finished his stronghold, William took possession 
of it, and then they fixed his coronation for a few days after. The Conqueror 
is said to have objected to the performance of this ceremony while so large a 
part of the island was independent of his authority; and he certainly hoped, 
by delaying it, to obtain a more formal consent from the English nation, or 
something like a Saxon election, which would be a better title in the eyes 
of the people than the right of conquest. Little, however, was gamed by 
delay; and the coronation, which, for the sake of greater solemnity, took place 
on Christmas Day, was accompanied by accidents and circumstances highly 
irritating to the people. It is stated, on one side, that William invited 
the primate Stigand to perform the rites, and that Stigand refused to crown 
a man “covered with the blood of men, and the invader of others’ rights.” 
Although there might have been some policy in making this gi’eat champion 
of the Saxon cause hallow the Conqueror, it does not appear probable that 
WUliam would ask this seiwice of one who was lying under the severe dis-' 
pleasure of Rome; and it is said, on the other side, that he refused to be con- 
secrated by Stigand, and conferred that honour on Ealdred, archbishop of 
York. 

The new abbey of Westminster, the last work of Edward the Confessor, 
was chosen as the place for the coronation of England’s first Norman king. 
The suburbs, the streets of London, and all the approaches to the abbey were 
lined with double rows of soldiers, horse and foot. The Conqueror rode through 
the ranks, and entered ]bhe abbey church, attended by 260 of his warlike 
chiefs, by many priests and monks, and a considerable number of English, 
who had been gamed over to act a part in the pageantry At the opening 
of the ceremony one of William’s prelates, Geoffrey, the bishop of Coutances, 
asked the Normans, in the French language, if they were of opinion that their 
chief should take the title of king of England; and then the archbishop of 
York asked the English if toey would have William the Norman for their 
king. The reply on eithf^r side was given by acclamation in the affirmative, 
and the shouts and cheers thus raised were so loud that they startled the 
foreign cavalry stationed round the abbey. The troops took the confused 
noise for a cry of alarm raised by their friends, and, as they had received 
orders to be on the alert, and ready to act in case of any seditious movement, 
they rushed to the English houses nearest the abbey and set fire to them all. 
A few, thinking to succour their betrayed duke and the nobles they served, 
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ran to the church, where, at sight of their naked swords, and the smoke and 
flames that were rising, the tumult soon became as great as that without its 
walls. The Normans fancied the whole population of London and its neigh- 
bourhood had risen against them ; the English imagined that they had been 
duped by a vain show, and drawn together, unarmed and defenceless, lhat 
they might be massacred. Both parties ran out of the abbey, and the cere- 
mony was interrupted, though William, left almost alone m the church, or 
with none but the archbishop Ealdred, and some terrified priests of twth 
nations near him at the altar, decidedly refused to postpone the celebration. 
The service was therefore completed amidst these bad auguries, but in the 
utmost hurry and confusion; and the Conqueror took the usual coronation oath 
of the Anglo-Saxon kings, making, as an addition of his own, the solemn 
promise that he would treat the English people as well as the best of their 
kings had done. 

Meanwhile the commotion without continued, and it is not mentioned 
at what hour of the day or night the conflagration ended. The English, who 
had been at the abbey, ran to extinguish the fire — the Normans, it is said, to 
plunder, and otherwise profit by the disorder; but it appears that some of 
the latter exerted themselves to stop the progress of the flames, and to put 
an end to a riot peculiarly unpalatable to their master, whose anxious wish 
was certainly, at that time, to conciliate the two nations. 

Soon after his coronation William withdrew from London to Balking, 
where he established a court, which gradually attracted many of the nobles 
of the south of England. Eadric, sumamed the Forester, Coxo, a warrior of 
high repute, and others are named; and, as William extended his authority, even 
the thanes and the great earls from the north, where the force_ of his arras 
was not yet felt, repaired to do him homage. In return William granted 
them the confirmation of their estates and honours, which he had not at p^ent 
the power to seize or invade. It appears that the Conqueror’s first seizures 
and confiscations, after the crown lands, were the domains of Harold, and 
his brothers Gurth and Leofwine, and the lands and property of such of the 
English chiefs as were either very weak, or impopular, or indifferent to the 
nation. 

Eadgar dStheling was an inmate of the new court, and William, knowing 
he was cherished by many of the English on account of his descent, pretended 
to treat him with great respect, and left him the earldom of Oxford, which 
Harold had conferred on him when he ascended the throne in his stead. From 
Barking the new king made a progress through the territory, that was rather 
militarily occupied than securely conquered, displaying as he went as much 
royal pomp, and treating the English wfith as much courtesy and consideration, 
as he could. The extent of this territory cannot be exactly determined, but 
it appears the Conqueror had not yet advanced, in the northeast beyond the 
confines of Norfolk, nor in the southwest beyond Doisetshire. Both on the 
eastern and western coast, and in the midland counties, (he invasion was 
gradual and slow. 

All William’s measures at this time were mild and conciliating ; he respected 
the old Anglo-Saxon laws ; he established good courts of justice, encouraged 
agriculture and commerce, and (at least nominally) enlarged the privileges 
of London and some other towns. At the same time, however, the country 
he held was bristled with castles and towers ; and additional fortresses erected 
in and around the capital, showed his distrust of what was termed, in the 
language of the Normans, an over-numerous and too proud populatioa. 
Such operations could not be otherwise than distasteful to the English, who 
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were further irritated by seeing proud foreign lords fixed among them, and 
married to the widows and heiresses of their old lords, who had fallen at 
Hastings. The rapacious followers of William were hard to satisfy ; and, to 
secure their attachment, he was frequently obliged to go beyond those bounds 
of moderation he was mclined to set for himself. A most numerous troop 
of priests and monks had come over from the Continent, and their avidity was 
scarcely inferior to that of the barons and knights. Nearly every one of them 
wanted a church, a rich abbey, or some higher promotion. It was, however, 
to these foreign churchmen that our country was chiefly indebted for whatever 
intellectual improvement or civilisation was imported at the Conquest. 


THE REGENCY OF ODO 

In the month of March, 1067, the English in the north and west being yet 
untouched, William resolved to pass over into Normandy. Had he deter- 
mined to vex and rouse the English, he could scarcely have left a more fitting 
instrument than his half-brother Odo, to whom he confided the royal power 
(luring his absence. On the other hand, as if to make an English revolt hope- 
less, should it be attempted, he carried m his train Stigand, the archbishop 
of Canterbury, Eadgar .Etheling, Edwin, earl of Mercia, Morcar, earl of North- 
umbria, and many others of high nobility. He set sail with a fair wmd for 
Normandy, just six months after his landing in England. 

The rule of Odo and the barons left in England pressed harshly on the 
people, whose complaints and cries for justice they despised. Without pun- 
ishment or check, their men-at-arms were permitted to insult and plunder, 
not merely the peasants and burgesses, but people of the best condition, and 
the cup of misery and degradation was filled up, as usual m such cases, by 
violence offered to the women The English spirit was not yet so depressed, 
and, in fact, never sank so low as to tolerate such wrongs Several popular 
risings took place in various parts of the subjugated territory, and many a 
Norman, caught beyond the walls of his castle or garrison town, was cut to 
pieces. These partial insurrections were followed by concerted and exten- 
sively combineii movements. The men of Kent, who had been the first to 
submit, were the first to attempt to throw off the yoke 

A singular circumstance attended their effort Eustace, count of Boulogne, 
the same who had caused such a stir at Dover in the time of Edward the Con- 
fessor, was then in open quarrel with William the Norman, who kept one of 
his sons in prison. Forgettmg their old grievances, the people of Kent sent 
a message to Count Eustace, promising to put Dover into his hands if he 
would help them wage war on their Norman oppressors. Eustace accepted 
the invitation, and, crossing the Channel with a small band, he landed, under 
favour of a dark night, at a short distance from Dover, where he was presently 
joined by a host of Kentish men in arms. A contemporary says that had 
they waited but two days, these insurgents would have been joined by the 
whole population of those parts ; but they imprudently made an attack on the 
strong castle of Dover, were repulsed with loss, and then thrown into a panic, 
by the false report that Bishop Odo was approaching them with all his forces. 
Count Eustace fled, and got safely on board ship, but most of his men-at-arms 
were slain or taken prisoners by the Norman garrison, or broke their necks 
by fallmg over the cliffs on which Dover Castle stands. The men of Kent, 
with a few exceptions, found their way home in safety, by t aking by-paths 
and roads with which the Normans were unacquainted. 
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In the west Eadric the Forester, the lord of extensive pcesessions that lay 
on the Severn and the con fin es of Wales, being provoked at the depredations 
co m mitted by some Norman captams who had garrisoned the city of Hereford, 
took up aims, and forming an alliance with two Welsh princes, he was enabled 
to shut the foreigners close up within the walls of the town, and to range un- 
disputed master of aU the western part of Herefordshire. 

At this favourable moment the two sons of King Harold sailed over from 
Ireland with a considerable force, embarked in sixty ships. They ascended 
the Bristol Channel and the river Avon, and, landing near Bristol, plundered 
that fertile countr 5 ^ T\Tiatever were their pretexts and claims, they acted as 
common enemies, and were met as such by the English people, who repulsed 
them when they attempted to take the city of Bristol, and soon after defeated 
them upon the coast of Somersetshire, whither they had repaired with their 
ships and plunder. The invaders, who suffered severely, took to their ships, 
and returned immediately to Ireland In Shropshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
other parts of the kingdom, bodies of English rose m arms, and urged their 
neighbours to join them. Rumours spread that a simultaneous massacre, 
like that perpetrated on the Danes, was intended. 


THE EETUEX OP WILLIAM 

Letter after letter, and message after message, were sent in to Normandy; 
but the Conqueror lingered there for more than eight months. When at last 
he departed, it was in hurry and agitation. He embarked at Dieppe on the 
6th of December, and sailed for England by night. On arriving, he placed 
new governors, whom he had brought from Normandy, in his castles and 
strongholds in Sussex and Kent. On reaching London he was made fully 
sensible of the prevailing discontent; but with his usual crafty prudence he 
applied himself to soothe the storm for a while, deeming that the time had 
not yet arrived for his openly declarmg that the fickle, faithless English were 
to be exterminated, or treated as slaves, and all their possessions and honours 
given to the Normans. He celebrated the festival of Christmas with unusual 
pomp, and invited many Saxon chiefs to London to partake in the celebration. 
He received these guests with smiles and caresses, giving the kiss of welcome 
to every comer. IE they asked for anything, he granted it ; if they announced 
or advised anything, he listened with respectful attention; and it should seem 
that they were nearly all the dupes of these royal artifices. He then pro- 
pitiated the citizens of London by a proclamation, which was written in the 
Saxon language, and read in all the churches of the capital. “ Be it known 
unto you,” said this document, “ what is my will. I will that all of you enjoy 
your national laws as in the days of King Edward; that every son shall inherit 
from his father, after the days of his father ; and that none of my people do 
you wrong ” Wdliam’s first public act after all these promises was to impose 
a heavy tax, which was made more and more burdensome as his power in- 
creased. 

The Conqueror’s second campaign in England (1068) opened in the fertile 
provmce of Devonshire, where the people refused to acknowledge his govern^ 
ment, and prepared to resist the advance of his lieutenants. Some of the 
thanes to whom the command of the insurrection had been intrusted proved 
cowards or traitors; the Normans advanced, burning, and destroying, and 
breathing vengeance ; but the men of Exeter, who had had a principal share in 
oiganising the patriotic resistance, were resolute in the defence of their city. 
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Githa, Harold’s mother, had fled there after the battle of Hastings, and carried 
with her considerable nches. When the Conqueror came within tour miles of 
Exdter, he summoned the citizens to submit, and take the oath of fealty. They 
replied, “We will not swear fealty to this man, who pretends to be our king, 
nor will we receive his garrison within our walls ; but if he will receive as tribute 
the dues we were accustomed to pay to our kings, we will consent to pay them 
to him.” 

To this somewhat novel proposal William said, “I would have subjects, 
and it is not my custom to take them on such conditions.” Some of the 
magistrates and wealthiest of the citizens then went to William, and, im- 
ploring his mercy, proffered the submission of the city, and gave hostages; 
but the mass of the population either did not sanction this proceeding, or 
repented of it , and when William rode up at the head of his cavalry, he found 
the gates barred and the walls manned with combatants, who bade him de- 
fiance. The Normans, in sight of the men on the ramparts, then tore out 
the eyes of one of the hostages they had just received; but this savage act did 
not daunt the people, who were well prepared for defence, having raised new 
turrets and battlements on the walls, and brought in a number of armed sea- 
men both native and foreigners, that happened to be in their port The siege 
continued for eighteen days, and cost William a great number of men. The 
brave men of Exeter, however, obtained much more favourable teims than 
were then usual ; for, though they were forced to take the oath, and admit a 
Norman garrison, their lives, property, and privileges were secured to them, 
and successful precautions were taken by the Conqueror to prevent any out- 
rage or plunder. William returned to Winchester, where he was joined by 
his wife Matilda, who had not hitherto been in England. At the ensuing 
festival of Whitsuntide she was publicly crowned by Eadred, the archbishop 
of York. On the surrender of Exeter, the aged Githa, with several ladies 
of rank, escaped to Bath, and finding no safety there, they fled to the small 
islands at the mouth of the Severn, where they lay concealed until they 
found an opportunity of passing over to Flanders. 

Harold’s sons, Godwine and Eadmund, with a younger brother named 
Magnus, again came over from Ireland, and with a fleet hovered off the coast 
of Devonshire and Cornwall, landing occasionally, and inviting the people to 
join them against the Normans. Nothing could be more absurdly concerted 
than these movements Having rashly ventured too far into the country, 
they were suddenly attacked by a Norman force from Exeter, and defeated 
with great slaughter. Their means were now exhausted, and, wearied by their 
ill success, their Irish allies declined giving any further assistance to these 
exiles. The sons of Harold next appeared as suppliants at the court of 
Svend, king of Denmark. 

During the spring and early summer of this same year (1068), William 
established his authority in Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Gloucestershire, 
£md besides taking Exeter, made himself master of Oxford and other fortified 
cities which he had left in his rear when he advanced into the west. Wher- 
ever his dominion was imposed, the mass of land was given to his lords and 
knights, and fortresses and castles were erected and garrisoned by Normans 
8,nd other foreigners, who continued to cross the Channel in search of em- 
ployment, wealth, and honours. Meanwhile, the accounts of the sufferings 
of the conquered people, as given by the native chroniclers, are thus con- 
densed in a sinking passage of Holinshed-^ 

“ He took away from divers of the nobility, and others of the better sort, 
all their livings, and gave the same to hi^ Normans. Moreover, he raised 
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great taxes and subsidies through the realm ; nor anything regarded the Eng- 
lish nobihty; so that they who before thought themselves to be made forever 
by bringmg a stranger into the realm, did now see themselves trodden under 
foot, to be despised, and to be mocked on all sides, uisomuch that many of 
them were constrained (as it were, for a further testimony of servitude and 
bondage) to shave their beards, to round their hair, and to frame themselves, 
as weU in apparel as in service and diet, at their tables, after the Norman 
manner, very strange and far differing from the ancient customs and old usages 
of their country. Others, utterly retusing to sustain such an intolerable yoke 
of thraldom as was daily laid upon them by the Normans, chose rather to 
leave all, both goods and lands, and, after the manner of outlaws, got them 
to the woods with their wives, children, and servants, meaning from thence- 
forth to live upon the spoil of the country adjoining, and to take whatsoever 
came next to hand. Whereupon it came to pass within a while that no man 
might travel in safety from his own house or town to his next neighbours.” 
The bands of outlaws thus formed of impoverished, desperate men, were not 
suppressed for several successive reigns; and while the Normans considered 
md treated them as banditti, the English people long regarded them in the 
light of unfortunate patriots. 

Men of higher rank and more extended views were soon among the fugi- 
tives from the pale of the Conqueror. When in his conciliating mood, William 
had promised Edwin, earl of Mercia, one of his daughters m raarri^e ; and, 
flattered b/ the prospect of such a prize, this powerful brother-in-law of 
Harold had rendered important services to the Norman cause; but now, 
when he asked his reward, the Conqueror not only refused the fair bride, 
but insulted the suitor. Upon this, Edwin, with his brother Morcar, went 
to the north of England, there to join their incensed countrymen, and make 
one general effort for the recoveiy of their ancient liberties. No foreign sol- 
dier had as yet passed the Humber ; and it was behind that river that Edwin 
and Morcar fixed the great camp of independence, the most southern bul- 
wark of which was the fortified city of York. Among the men of Yorkshire 
and Northumbria they found some thousands of hardy warriors, who swore 
they would not sleep under the roof of a hou^ till the day of .victory, 
and they weie joined by some allies from the mountains of Wales and 
other parts. 

The ever-active Conqueror, however, came upon them before they were 
prepared. His march, considermg the many obstacles he had to overcome, 
was wonderfully rapid. Advancing from Oxford, he took Warwick and Lei- 
cester, the latter of which places he almost entirely destroyed. Then, cross- 
ing the Trent, which he had not seen till now, he fell upon Derby and Not- 
tingham. Prom Nottingham he marched upon Lincoln, wMeh he forced to 
capitulate and deliver hostages, and thence pressing forward might and main, 
he came to the river Ouse, near the point wheie it falls into the Humber. 
Here he found Edwin and Morcar drawn up to oppose him.«^ 

But William gained his point without having to fight a pitched battle. 
Edwin and Morcar were pacified by promises and submitted without strik- 
ing a blow But, as Freeman says, the favour at William’s hands to which 
they were now admitted was a favour only in name. William continued to 
advance after the submission of the earls practically unopposed. The 
English fied from every town. As he approached York, a deputation of 
its citizens met him with tihe keys of the city. The more resolute of the 
English collected at Durham; others fled into tiie country of the Scots which 
became the refuge for thousands of English patriots. “ The Nonpans who were 
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not prepared to advance farther, built a strong citadel at York, which be- 
came tbeir advanced post and bulwark towards the north. 

_ In spite of his successes in the north, and his firm establishment in the 
midland counties, where he built castles and gave away earldoms, the Con- 
queror’s throne was still threatened, and the coimtry still agitated from one 
end to the other. The English chiefs, who had hitherto adhered to his cause, 
fell off, at first one by one, and then in tioops together, following up their 
defection with concerted plans of operation against him. To these was 
added a fugitive of still higher rank, of whose custody the Conqueror was 
very negligent. Eadgar thelmg fled by sea into Scotland, taking his mother, 
Agatha, and his two sisters, Margaret and Christina, with him. These royal 
fugitives were received with great honour and kindness, and conducted to his 
castle of Dunfermline by the Scottish monarch, Malcolm Canmore. Eadgar’s 
sister Margaret was young and handsome ; “ and in process of time the said 
King Malcolm cast such love unto the said Margaret, that he took her to wife.” 
Some of the English nobles had preceded Eadgar to Scotland; many followed 
him ; and these emigrants, and others that arrived from the s^e quarter on 
various subsequent occasions, became the founders of a principal part of the 
Scottish nobility. 

It is probable that William did not mourn much for the departure of the 
English thanes ; but presently he was vexed and embarrassed by the depar- 
ture of some of his Norman chiefs who had followed him from the Contment. 
The king pvmished this desertion by immediately confiscating all the posses- 
sions they had obtained in England. At the same time he invited fresh 
adventurers and soldiers of fortune from nearly every country in Europe; 
and, allured by his brilliant offers, bands flocked to him from the banks of 
the Rhine, the Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, and the Tagus — ^from the Alps, 
and the Italian peninsula beyond the Alps. 

The strong garrison which the Conqueror had left at York could scarcely 
adventure a mue in advance of that post without bemg attacked by the na- 
tives, who lay constantly in ambush m all the woods and glens. The gov- 
ernor, William Malet, was soon fain to declare that he would not answer for 
the security of York itself unless prompt succour was sent him. On receiv- 
ing this alarming news, William marched in person, and arrived before York 
just as the citizens, in league with all the country people of the neighbour- 
hood, were besiegmg the Noiman fortress. Having raised this siege by a 
sudden attack, he laid the foundations of a second castle in York, and, leav- 
ing a double garrison, returned southward. Soon after his departure, the 
English made a second attempt to drive the enemy from their fortress, but 
they were repulsed with loss; and the second castle and other works were 
finished without fui’ther interruption. Thinking themselves now secure in 
this advanced post, the Normans resumed the offensive, and made a desper- 
ate attempt to extend their frontier as far north as Durham. The advance 
was made by a certain Robert de Comines, to whom William had promised a 
vast territory yet to be conquered. 

This Robert set out from York with much pomp and circumstance, hav- 
ing assumed, by anticipation, the title of earl of Northumberland. His 
army was not large, consistmg only of 1,200 lances; but his confidence was 
boundless. He crossed the Tees, and was within sight of the walls of Dur- 
ham, which the Normans called “ the stronghold of the rebels of the north,” 
when jEthdwine, the English 'bishop of that place, came forth to meet him, 
and informed him that the natives had vowed to destroy him, or be destroyed, 
aiid warned him not to expose himself with so small a force. Comines treated 
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the warning with contempt, and marched on. The Normans entered Dur- 
ham, massacring a few defenceless men. The soldiers guartered themselves 
in the houses of the citizens, plundering or wasting their substance ; and the 
chief himself took possession of the bishop’s palace. But when mght fell, the 
people lighted signal-fires on the hills , that were seen as far as the Tees to the 
south, and as far northward as the river TVne; and, at the summons, the 
inhabitants gathered in great numbers, and hurried to Durham At the 
point of day they rushed into the citj’’, and attacked the Normans on all sides. 
Many were killed before they could well rouse themselves from the deep sleep 
induced by the fatigue of the preceding day’s march, and the revelry and de- 
bauch of the night. The rest attempted to rally in the bishop’s house, where 
their leader had established his quarters. They defended this post for a short 
time, discharging their arrows and other missiles on the heads of their assail- 
ants, but the English ended the combat by setting fire to the house, which 
was burned to the ground, with Robert de Comines and all the Normans in it. 
'The chroniclers relate that of all the men engaged in the expedition only two 
escaped. 

When the Northmnbrians struck the blow at Durham, they were eject- 
ing powerful allies, who soon arrived. As we have so often had occasion to 
repeat, these men, with the inhabitants of most of the Danelagh, were ex- 
ceedmgly fierce and warlike, and chiefly of Danish blood. Many of the old 
men had followed the victorious banner of the great Canute into England, or 
had served under his sons, kings Harold Barefoot and Harthacnut ; and the 
sons of these old warriors were now in the vigour of mature manhood. 'They 
had always maintained an intercourse with Denmark, and as soon as they 
saw themselves threatened by the Normans, they applied to that country 
for assistance. The court of the Danish king was soon crowded by suppli- 
cants from the Danelagh, from Norwich and Lincoln, to York, Durnam, and 
Newcastle. There were also envoys from other parte of the kingdom, where 
the Saxon blood predominated, and the sons of IGng Harold added their 
efforts to urge the Danish monarch to the invasion of England. 

At the same time the men of Northumberland had opened a correspon- 
dence with Malcolm Canmore and his guest Eadgar .^Itheling, and allied 
themselves with the English refugees in Scotland and on the Border. Even 
supposing that the sons of Harold made no pretensions to the crown, there 
must have been some Jealousy and confusion in this confederacy; for while 
one party to it held the -weak” Eadgar as legitimate sovereign, another main- 
tained that by right of succession the king of Denmark was king of England. 
It seems well established that the Danish monarch, Svend Estridsen (Estrith- 
son), held the latter opinion ; and the ill success of the confederacy naay prob- 
ably be attributed to the disunion inevitably arising froni such clashing inter- 
ests and pretensions. As soon as the battle of Hastings was knovTi, and 
before any invitations were sent over, Svend had contemplated a descent on 
England. To avert this danger, Wflliam had recourse to Adalbert, the arch- 
bishop of Bremen, who, won by persuasion and presents of large sums of 
money, undertook the negotiation, and endeavoured to make the Danish 
king renounce his project. 

Two years passed without anything more being heard of the Danish iny^ 
sion; but when in this, the third* year after the battle of Hastings, the solid- 
tations of the English emigrants were more urgent than ever, and the men 
of the north, his natural allies, were up in arms, the powerful Dme despatched 
a fieet of 240 sail, with orders to act in conjunction with the king of Scotland 
and fie Northumbrians. 'The army embarked in this fleet was composed of 
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alMost; as many heterogeneous materials as the mercenary force of William ; 
besides Danes and Holsteiners, there were Frisians, Saxons, Poles, and adven- 
turers from other countries, tempted by the hope of plunder The Danish 
king gave the supreme command of the fleet to his brother Asbiom. After 
alarming the Normans m the southeast, at Dover, Sandwich, and Ipswich, 
the Danes went northward to the Humber, and sailed up that estuary to the 
Ouse, where they landed about the middle of August It appears that As- 
biom was not able to prevent his motley army from plundering and wasting 
the country. 

As soon, however, as the Anglo-Danes, the men of Yorkshire and Northum- 
berland, were advised of the arrival of the armament, they flocked to join it 
from all parts of the country; and Eadgar jEthelmg, with Marleswine, Gos- 
patriek, Waltheof the son of Siward, the great enemy of Macbeth, and many 
others, arrived from the frontiers of Scotland, bearing the consoling assurance 
that, in addition to the force they brought with them, Malcolm Canmore was 
advancing with a Scottish army to support the insurgents. York was close 
at hand, and they determined to commence operations by the attack of the 
Norman fortifications in that city. The Normans had rendered the walls of 
the town so strong that they defended them seven days; on the eighth day 
of the siege they set fire to the houses that stood near their citadels, in order 
that their assailants might not use the materials to fill up the ditches of the 
castles, and then they shut themselves up within those lines. A strong wind 
arose — the flames spread in all directions; the minster, or cathedral church, 
with its famous library, and great part of the city, were consunaed, and even 
within their castles the Normans saw themselves threatened with a horrid 
death by the fire tbey had kindled. Preferring death by the sword and 
battle-axe to bemg burned alive, they made a sally, and were slain, almost 
to a man, by an enemy far superior in number, and inflamed with tlie fiercest 
hatred. 

They had suffered no such loss since the fight of Hastings; three thousand 
-Normans and mercenaries of different races fell; and only William Malet, the 
governor of York, with his wife and children, and a few other men of rank, 
were saved and carried on board the Danish fleet, where they were kept for 
ransom. Such parts of the city of York as escaped the conflagi’ation were 
occupied by or for Eadgar ^Etheling. A rapid advance to the south, after 
the capture of York, with no enemy in their rear, might have insured the 
confederates a signal and perhaps a decisive success; but the king of Scot- 
land did not appear with his promised army, and at the approach of winter 
the Danes retired to their ships in the Humber, or took up quarters between 
' the Ouse and the Trent. William was thus allowed time to collect his forces 
and bring over fresh troops from the Continent 


THE DEVAST.iTION OF THE NOETH [l069 A.D ] 

The Conqueror was hunting in the forest of Dean when he received the 
first news of the catastrophe of York; and then and there he swore, by the 
splendour of the Almighty, that he would utterly exterminate the Northum- 
brian people, nor ever lay down his lance when he had once taken it up; until 
he had done the deed.*^ 

He had collected about him a new body of auxiliary troops, and he marched 
to the north with an overwhelming force. .But he trusted not to force alone. 
Has agents w'ere busy amongst tne Danish chiefs; and their powerful army, 
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retired to their ships. The English, who had joined the Danes at the Humber, 
fell back to the Tyne. York was left to be defended by Earl Waltheof alone. 
The insurrectionary spirit had spread upon the news of the Danish landing, 
and William had to fight his way through a hostile population in the mid- 
land counties. At length he reached Pontefract The winter was come with 
rain and snow. The river Aire had become a torrent, and was impassable 
by boats Three weeks was the fiery king detained; till at length a ford was 
found and the army crossed. Their march was through the wild hills and 
the pathless forests” of a district now rich wnth modes of industry then un- 
dreamt of — by paths so nar- 
low that two soldiers could 
not walk abreast. He entered 
York, which he found aban- 
doned. But there he sat down, 
to spend the festival of Chnst- 
mas in the oi^anisation of a 
plan of vengeance that would 
have better fitted one who had 
never had the name of the 
great teacher of mercy on his 
lips. He dispersed his com- 
manders in separate divisions 
over a surface of a hundred 
miles, with orders to destroy 
every living man, and every 
article that could minister to 
the sustenance of life. Houses 
were to be burned , the imple- 
ments of husbandry were to 
be broken up ; the whole dis- 
trict from the Humber to the 
Tees, from the Wear to the 
Tyne, was to be made a desert. 

And it was made a desert 
Throughout this region, when, 
fourteen years after, the survey 
recorded in Doomsday Book 
was completed, the lands of Edwin and Morcar were entered as traste— laid 
waste. Many others belonging to the sees of York and Durham, and to 
Waltheof, Gospatrick, and Siward, the Saxon lords, had the terrible word 
wasta written against them. Malmesbury,® writing half a century aftervrards, 
says: “Thus, the resources of a province, once flourishing, were cut off, by 
fire, slaughter, and devastation. Ihe ground for more than sixty miles, 
totally uncultivated and unproductive, remains bare to the pre^nt day. 

Ordericuss^ winds up the lamentable story with these words: ‘ There 
followed, consequently, so great a scarcity in England in the ensuing years, 
and severe famine involved the innocent and unarmed population in so ^^^h 
misery, that, in a Christian nation, more than a hundred thousand souls, of 
both sexes and all ages, perished of want. On many occasions, in the cour^ 
of the present history, I have been free to extol William according to his 
merits, but I dare not commend him for an act which levelled both the bad 
and the good together in one common ruin, by the infliction of a consmmg 
famine. For when I see that innocent children, youths in the prime of their 
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a^e, and gray-headed old men perished from hunger, I am more disposed to 
pity the sorrows and sufferings of the wretched people, than to undertake 
the hopeless task of screening one by lying flatteries who was guilty of such 
wholesale massacre. I assert, moreover, that such barbarous homicide could 
not pass unpunished. The Almighty Judge beholds alike the high and low, 
scrutinising and punishing the acts of both with equal justice, that his eternal 
laws may be plain to all.” 

Detestable 'as these cruelties appear to us, it is satisfactory to find that 
they were held in detestation by those who lived near the times in which 
they were perpetrated. It was not a characteristic of these ages, which we 
are accustomed to think barbarous, that the monastic writers, who possessed 
all the knowledge of the period, should speak with iniMerence of men eating 
human flesh, under the pressure of famine; of perishing creatures ^llmg 
themselves into perpetual slavery to obtain food; of corpses rotting in the 
highways, because none were left to bury them. Nor are we quite warranted 
in believing that the great Norman chieftains, even whilst they received 
enormous grants of confiscated properties, could look with unmixed satisfac- 
tion upon pasture lands without herds, and arable lands without men to till 
themi 

On his return from Hexham to York, by an imperfectly known and indi- 
rect route across the Fells, William was well-nigh perishing. The snow was 
still deep in those parts, and the rivers, torrents, ravmes, and mountains 
continually presented obstacles to which the Normans had been little accus- 
tomed in the level counties of England. The army fell into confusion, the 
king lost the track, and passed a whole night without knowing where he was, 
or what direction his troops had taken. He did not reach York without a 
serious loss, for he left behind him most of his horses, which were said to 
have perished in the snow; his men also suffered the severest privations. 

Confiscation now became .almost general. Ail property in land, whether 
belonging to patriotic chiefs, or to men who had taken no active part in the 
conflict, began to pass into the possession of the Normans and other foreign- 
era. Nor was movable property safer or more respected. William’s com- 
missioners, who in many places performed their work sword in hand, did not 
always draw a distinction between the plate and jewels left in deposit, and 
the treasures that belonged to the monasteries themselves, but carried off 
the church ornaments, and the vessels of silver or gold that were attached 
to the service of the altar. They also removed or destroyed all deeds and 
documents, charters of immunities, and evidences of property. The newly con- 
quered temtory m the north was distributed in immense lots. In Doomsday 
Book, which was drawn up fifteen years after the Norman occupation of 
them, most of these domains are described as lying fallow or waste Every 
baron erected his castle ; and in every populous town there was a strong fortr 
ress, where the Normans confined the principal natives as hostages, and into 
which they could retire in case of an insurrection. 

The nominal government of Northumberland was, however, intrusted to 
a native who had recently borne arms against William This was Gospatrick, 
who came in with Waltheof, the brave son of Siward, with Morcar and Ed- 
win, the brothers-in-law of Kii^ Harold, and submitted to William for the 
second time, beiug probably induced thereto by liberal promises from the 
Conqueror, who then considered them as the main prop of the English cause, 
wanting whom Eadgar .®theling would at once fall into msignificance. Wal- 
theof was made earl of Huntingdon and Northampton, and received the hand 
of Judith, one of King William^s nieces; and Morcar and Edwin were restored 
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to their patemai estates. In reality, however, these foiu* men were little better 
than prisoners, and three of them perished miserably in a very short time. 

Tne insurrections which broke out in William’s rear, during his march to 
York, were partially suppressed by his lieutenants, who suffered some re- 
verses, and perpetrated great cruelties. The garrison of Exeter, besieged 
by the people of Cornwall, was relieved by Fitz-Osbome; Montacute (Mon- 
tague) repulsed the insurgents of Devonshue and Somersetshire ; and Eadrie 
the Forester, who took the town of Shrewsbury, with the help of the men 
of Chester and some Welsh, was foiled in his attempt to reduce the castle. 
The whole of the northwest was, 
however, in a very insecure state; 
and the haste with which William 
marched thither on his return to 
York from Hexham, seems to denote 
some greater peril on the side of 
the Normans than is expressed by 
any of the annalists. The weather 
was still inclement, and his troops 
were fatigued by their recent exer- 
tions, their rapid marches and coun- 
ter-marches in Northumberland ; yet ^ 

he led them, amidst storms of sleet - 
and hail, across the mountains whidi 
divide our island lengthwise, and 
which have been called, not inap- 
propriately, the Apennines of Eng- 
land. The roads he took, as being 
those which led direct to Chester, 
were scarcely passable for cavalry, 
and his troops were annoyed and 
disheartened by actual difficul- „ ^ ^ ~ ^ 

ties and prospecti^’e hardships and g,ji_ Joseph, Gi,.\8tonbtjry .4.bbbt 

dangers. .... . , , 1 (Founded m the sixth century The crypt is of the 

The auxuianes, particularly the fifteenth century ) 

men of Anjou and Brittany, began 

to murmur aloud ; and not a few of the Normans, complaining of the hard ser- 
vice to which their chief was exposii^ them, talked of returning beyond sea. 
William silenced their murmurs with his wonted art; and on the rough way 
over the wealds he partook in the fatigues of the common scildiers, marching 
on foot with them, and faring as they fared. Chester, which stUl retained 
the outer features of a Roman city, and where the Conqueror gazed on Roman 
walls and gates then comparatively entire, had not yet been invaded by the 
Normans. No defence, however, was attempted there ; and, after entering in 
triumph, William proceeded to lay the foundations of a new and strong castle, 
while detachments of his army reduced the surrounding country. During 
the Conqueror’s stay Eadrie the Forester submitted, and was received into 
favour. To retain the newly conquered province in the northwest, he had 
left a strong body of troops behind him. Hugh the Wolf and his ferocious 
followers shed the blood of the Welsh like water. The fearful tr^edy of 
Northumberland and Yorkshire was repeated on a smaller scale in this comer 
of the island, and famine and pestilence stalked along the banks of the Clwyd, 
the Dee, and the Mersey, as they had done by the nvers of the northeastern 
coast. 
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THE RESISTANCE OF HEREWARD [1071 AD.] 

The disturbances on the eastern coast, which had been overlooked, now 
grew to such importance as to demand attention. Hereward, “England’s 
darling,” as he was called by his admiring countrymen, was lord of Brunu 
or Bourn, in Lincolnshire, and one of the most resolute chiefs the Normans 
ever had to encomiter. Having expelled the foreigners, who had taken pos- 
session of his patrimony, he assisted his neighbours in doing the like, and then 
established a fortified camp m the Isle of Ely, where he raised the banner of 
independence, and bade defiance to the Conqueror. His power or influence 
soon extended along the eastern sea-line, oyer the fen country of Lincoln- 
shire, Huntingdon, and Cambridge ; and English refugees of all classes — thanes 
dispossessed of their lands, bishops deprived of their mitres, abbots driven 
from their monasteries to makfe room for foreigners — ^repaired from time to 
time to his “ camp of refuge.” 

The jealous fears of the king increased the danger they were intended to 
lessen. Though Edwin and Morcar remained perfectly quiet, and showed 
every disposition to keep their oaths of allegiance, he dreaded them, on 
account of their great popularity with their countrymen, and he finally 
resolved to seize their persons. The two earls received timely notice of this 
intention, and secreted themselves. When he thought the vigilance of the 
Normans was lulled, Edwm endeavoured to escape to the Scottish border; 
but he was betrayed by three of his attendants, and fell on the road, gal- 
lantly fighting against his Norman pursuers, who cut off his head, and sent 
it as an acceptable present to the Conqueror .1 Morcar effected his escape to 
the morasses of Cambridgeshire, and joined Hereward, whose camp was fur- 
ther crowded about this time by many of the English chiefs of the north, 
who had been driven homeless into Scotland. Among the ecclesiastics who 
took this course was Egeliom, the Bishop of Durham. Even Stigand, the 
primate of all England, but now degraded by king and pope, and replaced 
by Lanfranc, an Italian, is mentioned among the refugees of Ely 

William at length moved with a formidable army. The difficulties of this 
war on the eastern coast were different from but not inferior to what the 
Normans had encountered in the west and the north. There were no mountains 
and defiles, but the country was in good part a swamp, on which no cavalry 
could tread , it was cut in all directions by rivers, and streams, and broad meres , 
and the few roads that led through this dangerous labyrinth were little known 
to the foreigners. The country, too, where the banner of independence 
floated was a sort of holy land to the English , the abbeys of Ely, Peterborough, 
Thorney, and Croyland, the most ancient, the most revered of their establish- 
ments, stood within it ; and the monks, however professionally timid or peace- 
ful, were disposed to resistance — for they well knew that the coming of the 
Normans would be the signal for driving them from their monasteries. 

During two or three yeare the Conquest was checked in this direction. 
The Normans, surpnsed among the bogs and the tall rushes that covered 

[‘“Edwin’s career was not a brilliant one,” says Eamsay,^ “but in face of the obloquy 
that has been heaped upon him, if the judgment of a man’s own time is worth anything, we 
must recognise that the last earl of Mercia had inherited good and lovable quahties that 
endeared him to English, French, and Norman alike ” William’s rec^tion of the gift of 
Edwin’s head has been differently related by different historians He affected to shed tears 
We are told. At any rate he seems to have shown no pleasure at the deed, and refused to 
reward the murderers. He is even said to have expressed his displeasure by banishmg the 
perpetrators 1 
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them, suffered many severe losses. The sagacious eye of William at last saw 
that the proper way of proceeding would be by a blockade that should prevent 
provisions and succour from reaching the Isle of Ely. He accordingly sta- 
tioned all the ships he could collect m the Wash, with orders to watch every 
inlet from the sea to the fens ; and he so stationed his army as to block up 
every road that led into the fens by land When he resumed more active 
operations, he undertook a work of great note and difficulty. In onier to 
approach the fortified camp m the mi^t of marshes, and an expanse of water 
in some places shallow, in others deep, he began to build a wooden causeway, 
two miles long, with bridges over the beds of the rivers. Hereward frequently 
interrupted these operations, and in a manner so murderous, sudden, and 
mysterious, that the affrighted workmen and soldiers became firmly con- 
\nnced that he was leagued with the devil, and aided by some necromancer. 
William, who had brought over with him from Normandy a conjurer and 
soothsayer as an essential part of his army of invasion, was readily induced 
to employ a sorcerass on the side of the Normans, m order to neutralise or 
defeat the spells of the English. This sorceress was placed, with much 
ceremony, on the top of a wooden tower at the head of the works; but Here- 
ward, watching his opportunity, set fire to the dry reeds and rushes ; the flames 
were rapidly spread by the -wind, and tower and sorceress, workmen and 
soldiers, were consumed 

When the Isle of Ely had been blockaded three months, provisions became 
scarce there. Those whose profession and vowed duties included frequent 
fasting, were the first to become impatient under privation. The monks of 
Ely sent to the enemy’s camp, offering to show a safe passage across the fens, 
if the king would only promise to leave them in undisturbed possession of 
their houses and lands. The king agreed to the condition, and two of his 
barons pledged their faith for the execution of the treaty Under proper 
guides the Normans then found their way into the Isle of Ely, and took pos- 
session of the strong monastery which formed part of Hereward’s line of 
defence. They killed one thousand Englishmen, that either occupied an 
advanced position, or had made a sortie , and then, closing round the “ camp 
of refuge,” they finally obliged the rest to lay down their arms. Some of 
these brave men were liberated on paying heavy fines or ransoms ; some were 
put to death ; some deprived of their sight : some maimed and rendered unfit 
for war, by having a right hand or a foot cut off ; some were condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment. 

Hereward, the soul of the. confederacy, would not submit, but, making 
an effort which appeared desperate to all, he rushed from the beleaguered 
camp, and scaped by throwing himself into the marshes, where the Normans 
would not venture to follow him. Passing from fen to fen, he gamed the low, 
swampy lands in Lincolnshire, near his awn estate, where he was joined by 
some friends, and renewed a partisan or guerdla warfare, which lasted four 
or five years, and cost the Normans many lives, but which could not, under 
existing circumstances, produce any great political result. At last, seemg the 
hopelessness of the struggle, he listened to terms from William, who was 
anxious to pacify an enemy his armies could never reach, and who probably 
admired, as a soldier, his wonderful courage and address. Hereward made 
his peace, took the oath of allegiance, and was permitted by the Conqueror 
to preserve and enjoy the estates of his ancestors The exploits of the last 
hero of Anglo-Saxon independence formed a favourite theme of tradition and 
poetry; and long after hk death the inhabitants of the Isle of Ely showed with 
pride the rums of a wooden tower, which they called the castle of Hereward. 
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THE CONSOLIDATION OP NORMAN POWER 

After the destruction of the camp of refuge m Ely, the Norman forces, 
naval as well as military, proceeded to the north, to disperse some bands 
which had again raised the standard of independence, and invoked the presence 
of Eadgar jEtheling, who was enjoying the tranquillity and obscurity for which 
he was fitted in Scotland. After some bloody skirmishes, the confederates 
were driven beyond the Tweed ; and then William crossed that river, to seize 
the_ English emigrants and punish Malcolm Canmore. A Scottish army, 
which had been so anxiously expected by the English insurgents at York two 
years before, when its weight in the scale might have proved fatal to the 
Normans, had tardily marched, at a moment when the Northumbrians and 
people of Yorkshire were almost exterminated, and when it could do little 
more than excite the few remaming inhabitants to a hopeless rising, and burn 
the houses of such as refused to join in it. The want of provisions in a land 
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laid waste soon made the Scots recross the Border. To avenge this mere 
predatory inroad, however, William now advanced from the Tweed to the 
Firth of Forth, as if he intended to subdue the whole of the “land of the 
mountain and flood,” taking with him the entire mass of his splendid cavalry, 
and nearly every Norman foot-soldier he could prudently detach from garrison 
duty in England. The emigrants escaped his pm-suit, nor would Malcolm 
deliver them up ; but, intimidated by the advance of an apny infinitely more 
numerous and better armed than his own, 4he Scottish king, says the Saxon 
Cknmicle,f “came and agreed with King William, and delivered hostages, 
and was his man; and the king went home with all his force ” 

The Normans had now been seven years in the land, engaged in almost 
constant hostilities; and at length England, with the exception of Wales, 
might fairly be said to be conquered. In most abridgments and epitomes of 
history, the events we have related, in not unnecessary detail, are so faintly 
indicated, and huddled together m so narrow a space, as to leave an impression 
that the resistance of our ancestors after the battle of Hastings was trifling 
and brief — that the sanguinary drama of the Conquest was almost wholly 
included in one act. Nothing can be more incorrect than this impression, or 
more unfair to that hardy race of men, who were the fountain-source of at 
least nine-tenths of the blood that flows in the large and generous veins of 
tiie Engteh nation. 
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Not long after his return from Scotland circumstances imperatively called 
for the presence of William in his continental dominions. His talents as a 
statesman and warrior are indisputable, yet few men have owed more to good 
fortune. Their wTongs and provocations were the same then as now, and 
policy w'ould have suggested to the people of Maine to exert themselves a year 
or two before, when William, engaged in difficult wars in England, would 
have been embarrassed by their insurrection ©n the Continent But they 
made their great effort Just as England was reduced to the quietude of despair, 
and when William could proceed against them unencumbered by any other 
war. H^ribert, the last count or national chief, bequeathed the county of 
Maine, bordering on Normandy, to Duke William, who, to the displeasure of 
the people, but without any important opposition, had taken possession of it 
several years before he invaded England. Instigated by Fulk, count of Anjou, 
and vexed by a t3U'annical administration, the people of Maine now rose against 
William, expelled the magistrates he had placed over them, and drove out 
from their towns the officers and garrisons of the Norman race. Deeming it 
imprudent to remove his Norman forces from this island, he collected a con- 
siderable army among the English population, and carrying th^ over to 
Normandy he Joined them to some troops levied there, and putting himself 
at their head, marched into the imfortunate province of Maine. 'J^e national 
valour, which so often opposed him, was now exerted, with a blind fury, in 
his favour. The English beat the men of Maine, burned their towns and 
villages, and did as much mischief as the Normans (among whom was a strong 
contingent from Maine) had perpetrated in England. 

While these things were passing on the Continent, Eadgar .^thelic^ re- 
ceived an advantageous offer of services and co-operation from Philip, king 
of France, who at last, and too late, roused himself from the strai^e sloth 
and indifference with which he had seen the progress made by his overgrown 
vassal, the duke of Normandy. The events in Maine, the dread umpired in 
all the neighbouring country, even to the walls of Paris, and William’s ex- 
hibition of force, were probably the immediate causes that dispelled Philip’s 
long sleep. He invited Eadgar to come to France and be present at his council, 
promising him a strong fortress, situated on the Channel,^ at a point equally 
convenient for making descents upon England or incursions or forays into 
Normandy. Closing with the proposals, Eadgar got ready a few ships and a 
small band of soldiers — ^being aided therem by his sister, the queen of Scotland, 
and some of the Scottish nobility — ^and made sail for France. 

His usual bad luck attended him; he had scarcely gained the open sea 
when a storm arose and drove his ships ashore on the coast of North^ber- 
land, where some of his followers were drowned, and others taken prisoners 
by the Normans. He and a few of his friends of superior rank escaped and 
got into Scotland, where they arrived in miserable plight, with nothing but 
the clothes on their backs, some walking on foot, some moimted on sorry 
beasts. After this misfortune, his brother-in-law. King Malcolm, advised 
him to seek a reconciliation with William, and Eadgar ©.ccordingly sent a 
messenger to the Conqueror, who at once invited him to Normandy, where he 
promised proper and honom‘able treatment. Instead of sailing direct from 
Scotland, the .®theling, whose feelings were as obtuse as his mteUect, took 
his way through England, feasting at the castles of the Norman invaders 
as he went along. William received him with a show of kindne^, and allotted 
him an apartment in the palace of Rouen, with a poimd of silver a day for 
his maintenance ; and there the descendant of the great Alfred passed eleven 
years of his life, occupying himself with dogs and horses. 
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THE barons’ revolt (1075 A D.) 

Th^ king, who had gone to the Continent to quell one insurrection, was 
50 called to England by another of a much more threatening nature, planned, 
not by the English, but by the Nonnan barons, their conquerors and despoilers 
William Pitzosbem, the prime favourite and comisellor of the Conqueror, 
had died a violent death in Flanders, and had been succeeded in his English 
domains, and the earldom of Hereford, by his son, Roger Fitzosbern. This 
young nobleman negotiated a marriage between his sister Emma and Ralph 
or Raoul de Gael, a Breton by birth, and earl of Norfolk in England by the 
right of the sword. For some reason not explained, this alliance was dis- 
pleasing to the king, who sent from Normandy to prohibit it The parties 
were enraged by this prohibition, which they also determined not to obey; 
apd on the day which had been previously fixed for the ceremony, Emma, the 
affianced, was conducted to Norwich, where a wedding-feast was celebiated, 
that was fatal to all that were present at it. Among the guests who had bpen 
invited, rather for the after-act than to do honour to the bride and bridegroom, 
was Waltheof, the husband of Judith [whom William had recently createcl 
earl of Northumbria] A sumptuous feast was followed by copious libations; 
and when the heads of the guests were heated by wine, the earls of Hereford 
and Norfolk, who weie already committed by carrying the forbidden marriage 
into effect, and who knew’ the implacable temper ol William, opened their 
plans with a wold and energetic eloquence. 

The great object of the Norman conspirators was to gam over Earl Wal- 
theof, w’hose w’arlike qualities and great popularity with the English were 
well known to them, and when they proceeded to divulge the particulars of 
their plan, the earls of Hereford and Norfolk allured him with the promise of 
a third of England, which was to be partitioned into the old Saxon kingdoms 
of Wessex, Mercia, and Northumberland. With the fumes of wine in his head, 
and a general ardour and enthusiasm around him, Waltheof, it is said, gave 
his approval to the conspiracy; but, according to one vereion of the story, 
the next morning, “ when he had consulted with his pillow, and awaked his 
wits to perceive the danger whereunto he was drawn, he determined not to 
move m it,” and took measures to prevent its breaking out. A more generally 
received account, however, is, that Waltheof, seeing from the first the madness 
of the scheme, and the little probability it offered of benefiting the English 
people, refused to engage in it, and only took an oath of secrecy The w’hole 
project, mdeed, was insane , the discontented barons had scarcely a chance of 
succeeding against the established authority and the genius of William; and 
their success, had it been possible, would have proved a curse to the country , 
a step fatally retrograde ; a going back towards the time of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy, when England was fractured into a munber of petty hostile states 
It IS quite certain that Waltheof never took up arms, nor did any overt act 
of treason, but in his uneasiness of mind, and his confidence in so dear a con- 
nection, he disclosed to his wife Judith all that had been done m Norwich 
Castle; and this confidence is generally believed to have been the main cause 
of, his ruin. 

Roger Fitzosbern and Ralph de Gael, the real heads of the confederacy, 
were hurried into action before their scheme was ripe, for their secret was 
betrayed by some one. The first of these earls, who had collected his followers 
and a considerable number of Welsh, was checked in his attempt to cross the 
Severn at Worcester, nor could he find a passage at any other ^int. Walter- 
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de Lacyj a great baron in those parts, soon brought up a mixed host of English 
and Normans, that rendered the earl of Hereford's project of crossing the 
Severn, to co-operate with his brother-in-law in the heart of England, alto- 
gether hopeless. Laidranc, the Italian archbishop of Canterbury, who acted 
as viceroy dunng AYilliam’s absence, proceeding with the greatest decision, 
also sent troops from London and \\’mchester to oppose Fitzosbem, at whose 
head he hurled, at the same time, the temble sentence of excommunication. 
In writmg to the king m Normandy, the primate said “It would be with 
pleasure, and as envoy of God. that we could welcome you among us; but,” 
added the energetic old priest, “ do not hmry 
yourself to cross the sea, for it would be put- 
ting us to shame to come and aid us m de- 
stroying such traitors and thieves.” The earl 
of Hereford fell back from the Severn, and his 
brother-in-law, the earl of Norfolk, left to 
himself, and unable to procure in time assist- 
ance, for which he had applied to the Danes, 
was suddenly attacked by a royal army of 
very superior force, led by Odo, the bishop 
of Baj'eux, who obtained a complete \dctory, 
and cut off the right foot of every prisoner 
he made. The earl retreated to Norwich, 
garrisoned his castle with the most trusty of 
his followers, and, leaving his bride to defend 
it, passed over to Brittany, in hopes of ob- 
taining succour fiom his countrymen. The 
daughter of "William Fitzosbem defended 
Norw’ieh Castle with great bravery; and 
when, at the end of three months, she capitu- 
lated, she obtained mild terms for her garri- 
son, w'hich was almost entirely composed of 
Bretons. They did not suffer in life or limb, 
but were shipped off to the Continent within 
forty days. 

The Bretons generally had rendered them- 
selves unpopular at William’s court. With 
the true character of their race, they were 
irascible, turbulent, factious, and much more 
devoted to the head of their clan than to the 
king. "When they were embarked, Lanf ranc wrote to his master, “ Glory be to 
God, your kmgdom is at last purged of the filth of these Bretons.” The king 
invaded Brittany, in the hope of exterminating the fugitive earl of Norfolk in 
his native castle, and reducing that province to entire subjection ; but, after 
laying an unsuccessful siege to the town of Dol, he was obliged to retire before 
an army of Bretons, who were supported by the French king. William then 
crossed the Channel to suppress the insurrection in England ; but by the time 
he arrived there was little left for him to do except to punish the pnncipal 
offenders. The earl of Hereford had been followed, defeated, and taken 
prisoner, and many of his adherents, Welsh, English, and Normans, hanged 
on high gibbets, or blinded, or mutilated. At a royal court De Ga^ was out- 
lawed, and his brother-in-law, Fitzosbem, condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment and the forfeiture of his property. Scarcely one of the guests at the 
ill-augured marriage of Emma escaped with life, and even the inhabitants 
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of the town of Norwich felt the weight of royal vengeance. The last and most 
conspicuous victim was Waltheof, who had been guilty, at most, of a mis- 
prision of treason. His secret had been betrayed by his wife Judith, who is 
said, moreover, to have accused him of inviting over the Danish fleet, which 
now made its appearance on the coast of Norfolk. The motive that made 
this heartless woman seek the death of her brave and generous husband, 
was a passion she had conceived for a Norman nobleman, whom she hoped 
to marry if she could but be made a widow. Others, however, although 
acting under different impulses, were quite as urgent as the Conqueror’s niece 
for the execution of the English earl. These were Norman barons, who had 
cast the eyes of affection on his honours and estates — “ his great possessions 
being his greatest enemies.” 

The judges were divided in opinion as to the proper sentence, some of them 
mamtaining that, as a revolted English subject, Waltheof ought to die ; others, 
that as an officer of the king, and according to Norman law, he ought only 
to suffer the minor punishment of perpetual imprisonment. These differences 
of opinion lasted nearly a whole year, during which the earl was confined in 
the royal citadel of Winchester. At length his wife and other enemies pre- 
vailed the sentence of death was pionounced, and confiimed by the king, 
who is said to have long wished for the opportunity of putting him out of his 
way. The unfortunate son of that great and good Earl ^ward, whom Shake- 
speare has immortalised, was executed on a hill, a short distance from the town 
of Winchester, at a vciy early hour m the morning, and in great haste, lest 
the citizens should become aware of his fate and attempt a rescue. His 
body was thrown into a hole dug at a cioss-road, and covered with eaith 
in a huny ; but the king was induced to permit its removal thence, and the 
English monks of Croyland, to whom the deceased earl had been a benefactor, 
took it up and carried it to their abbey, where they gave it a more honourable 
sepulture. The patriotic superstition of the nation soon converted the dead 
warrior into a saint, and the imiveraal grief of the English people found some 
consolation in giving a ready credence to the miracles said to be perfonned 
at his tomb. The Anglo-Saxon hagiology seems to have abounded, beyond 
that of most other nations, in unfortunate patriots and heroes who had fallen 
in battle against the mvaders of the country 

And what became of the widow of the brave son of Siward — of the “ in- 
famous Judith,” as she is called by nearly all the chroniclem ? So far from 
permitting her to marry the man of -whom she was enamoured, her uncle 
William, who was most despotic in these matters, and claimed as part of his 
prerogative the right of disposing of female wards, msisted on her giving 
her hand to one Simon, a Frenchman of Senlis, a very brave soldier, but 
lame and deformed; and when the perverse widow rejected the match with 
insulting language, he drove her from his presence, deprived her of all Wal- 
theof’s estates, and gave them to Simon, without the mcumbrance of such 
a wife Cast from the king’s favour, and reduced to poverty, she became 
almost as unpopular with'the Normans as she was with the English ; and the 
wretched woman, hated by all, or justly contemned, passed the rest of her 
life in wandering in different comers of England, seeking to hide her shame 
m remote and secluded places. 

The Normans had been gradually encroaching on the Welsh territory, 
both on the side of the Dee and on the side of the Severn, and now William 
in person led a formidable army into Wales, where he is said to have struck 
such terror, that the native princes performed feudal homage to him at 
St. David’s, and delivered many hostages and Norman and English prisoners, 
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with which he returned as a “ victorious conqueror.” In the north of England 
he made no further progress, and had considerable difficulty in retaining 
the land he had occupied. The Scots again crossed the Tweed and the T 3 me, 
and much harassed the Norman barons. At the approach of a superior 
army they retired; but William’s officers did not follow them, and the only 
result of the expedition, on the king’s side, was the founding of the city of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The impression made upon Scotland by the Con- 
queror when he had marched in person must have been of the slightest kind, 
and his circumstances never permitted him to return. 


THE REVOLT OP ROBERT (ft77-i079 A.D.) 

He was now wounded by the sharp tooth of filial disobedience, and obliged 
to be frequently, and for long intervals, on the Continent, where a fierce and 
unnatural war was waged between father and son. "^en William first 
received the submission of the province of Maine, he had promised the in- 
habitants to make his eldest son, Robert, their prince ; and before departing 
for the conquest of England he stipulated that, in case of succeeding in his 
enterprise, he would resign the duchy of Normandy to the same son. So con- 
fident was he of success, that he permitted the Norman chiefs, who consented to 
and legalised the appointment, to swear fealty and render homage to young 
Robert as their future soverei^. But all this was done to allay the jealousy 
of the king of France, and his other neighbours, uneasy at the prospect of his 
vastly extending power; and when he was finnly seated in his conquest, and 
had strengthened his hands, William openly showed his determination of 
keepmg and ruling both his insular kingdom and his continental duchy. 
Grown up to man’s estate, Robert claimed what he considered his right " My 
sonj I wot not to throw off my clothes till I go to bed,” was the homely but 
decisive answer of his father. 

Robert was brave to raslmess, ambitious, impatient of command; and a 
young prince in his circmnstanees w^as never yet wdthout adherents and coun- 
sellors, to urge him to those extreme measures on w'hich they found their 
owm hopes of fortune and advancement. He w'as suspected of fanning the 
flames of discontent in Brittany as well as m Maine, and to have had an under- 
standing wdth the kmg of France, when that monarch frustrated William’s 
attempt to sei^e the fugitive'Breton, Ralph de Gael, and forced the king of 
Ehgland to raise the siege of Dol. Some circumstances, which added to the 
number of the unnatural elements already engaged, made Robert declare 
himself more openly. In peraon he was less favoured by nature than his 
two younger brothers, William and Henry, who seemed to engross all their 
father’s favour, and who probably made an improper use of the nickname 
of Courte-heuse,'^ which was given to Robert on accoimt of the shortness of 
his legs. By the mediation of his mother, who seems to have been fondly 
attached to him, Robert w'as reconcfled to his father ; but the reconciliation 
did not last long, for the prince w'as as impatient for authority as ever. At 
length Robert went to his father and again demanded possession of Normandy; 
but the king again refused him, exhorting him, at the same time, to change 
his associ^.tes for serious old men, like the royal counsellor and prime minister, 
Archbishop Lanfranc. “Sire,” said Robert bluntly, “I came here to claim 
my right, and not 'to listen to sermons; I heard plenty of them, and tedious 

^ Literally “ short-hose/’ or “ short-boot ” — Brevis Ocrea — Ordenc. Vttal.d 
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toe^’too,' when I was learning my gi'ammar.” The king wrathfully replied 
-tihat he would never give up Normandy, his native land, nor share with 
another any part of England which he had won with his own toil and peril. 

U‘ '‘Well, then,” said Robert, “I will go and bear arms among strangers, 
add perhaps I shall obtain from them what is refused to me by my father ” 
He set out accordingly, and wandered through Flanders, Lorraine, Gascony, 
and other lands, visiting dukes, counts, and rich burgesses, relating his gnev- 
adces and asking assistance; but all the money he got on these eleemosynary 
circuits he dissipated among minstrels and jugglers, parasites and prostitutes, 
and was thus obliged to go agam a-begging, or borrow money at an enormous 
interest. Queen Matilda, whose maternal tenderness was not estranged by 
the follies and vices of her son,|tontrived to remit him several sums when he 
was in great distress. William discovered this, and sternly forbade it for the 
f^tme. But her heart still yearnmg for the prodigal the queen made further 
remittances, and her secret was again betrayed. The king then reproached 
her,’ in bitter terms, for distributing among his enemies the treasures he gave 
her to guard for himself, and ordered the arrest of Samson, her messenger 
who had carried the money. 

After leading a vagabond life for some time, Robert repaired to the French 
court, and King Philip, still finding in him the instrument he wanted, openly 
espoused his cause, and established him m the castle of Gerberoy, on the 
very confines of Normandy, where he supported himself by plundVnng the 
neighbourmg country, and whence he corresponded with 'the disaffected in 
the duchy. Burning with rage, the king crossed the Chaimel with a for- 
midable English army, and came in pemon to direct the siege of the strong 
castle of Gerberoy With all his faults, Robert had many good and generous 
qualities, which singularly endeared him to his friends when living, and which, 
mong with his cruel misfortunes, caused him to be mourned when dead 
Ambition, passion, and evil counsel had lulled and stupefied, but had not 
extirpated his natural feelings. One day, in a sally from his castle, he chanced 
to engage in single combat with a stalwart wairior clad in mail, and concealed, 
like himself, with the visor of his helm. Both were valiant and well skilled 
in the use of their weapons ; but, after a fierce combat, Robert wounded and 
unhorsed his antagonist. In the voice of the fallen warrior, who shouted 
for assistance, the prince, who was about to follow up his advantage with a 
death-stroke, recognised his father, and, mstantly flismouuting, fell on his 
knees, craved forgiveness with tears, and helping him to his saddle, saw him 
safely out of the m^lee. William rode away to his camp on Robert’s horse, 
smarting with his wound, and still cursing his son, who had so seasonably 
mounted him. He relinquished the siege of Gerberoy in despair, and went 
to Rouen, where, as soon as his temper permitted, his wife and bishops, with 
niany of the Norman nobles, laboured to reconcile him again to Robert. 

For a long time the iron-hearted king was deaf 'to their entreaties, or only 
irritated by them. “Why,” cried he, “ do you solicit me in favour of a traitor 
who has seduced my men — my very pupils in war, whom I fed with my own 
bread, and invested with the knightly aims they wear?” At last he yielded, 
and Robert, having again knelt and wept before him, received his father’s 
pardon, and accompanied him to England. But even now the reconciliation 
on the part of the unforgiving king was a mere matter of policy, and Robert, 
finding no symptoms of returning affection, and fearing for his life or-liberty,, 
soon fled for the third time, and never saw his father’s face again. His de- 
parture was followed by another paternal malediction, which was never 
revoked. 
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raE UERISIXS AT DURHAM 

Walcher of Lorraine, installed in the bishopric of Durham and his stroi^ 
castle “on the highest hih,” united to his episcopal functions the political 
and military government of Northumberland. The earl-bishop boasted tiiat 
he was equally skilful in repressing rebellion with the edge of the sword, and 
reforming the morals of the English by eloquent discourse. But the Lorrainer 
was a harsh taskmaster to the English, la3’ing hea'vy labours and taxes upon 
them, and permitting the officers imder hun and his men-at-arms to plunder, 
insult, and kill them with unpumty Ligulf, an Englishman of noble birth, 
and endeared to the whole province, ventured, on being robbed by sowe 
of Walcher’s satellites, to lay his complaint before the bishop Shortly aftqr 
making this accusation, Ligulf was murdered by night in his manor-htftw, 
near the city of Durham, and it was wqII proved that one Gilbert, and otheacs 
in the bishop’s service, were the perpetrators of the foul deed. 

“Hereupon,” says an old writer, “the malice of tlie people was kindled 
against him, and when it was knowm that he had received the murderers into 
his house, and favoured them as before, they stomached the matter highly.’’ 
Secret meetings were held at the dead of night, and the Northumbrians, who 
had lost none of their old spirit, and were absolutely driven to madpess, 
because, among other causes of endearment, Ligulf had married the widow 
of Earl Siward, the mother of the unfortunate Earl Waltheof, resolved to take 
a sanguinary vengeance Both parties met by ^eement at Gateshead; the 
bishop, who protested his innocence of the homicide, in the pomp of poWe®, 
surrounded by his retainers; the Northumbrians in humble guise, as if to 
petition their lord for justice, though every man among them carried a sharp 
weapon hid undei' his garment The bishop, alarmed at the number of Englida 
that continued to flock to the place of rendezvous, retired with all his refe- 
inue into the church The people then signified in plam terms that, unless 
he came forth and showed himself, they would fire the place where he stood 
As he did not move, the threat was executed. Then, seeing the smoke and 
flames arising, he caused Gilbert and his accomplices to be wirust out of 
church. The people fell with savage joy on the murderers of Ligulf, and cut 
them to pieces Half-suffocated by the heat and smoke, the bishop himself 
wrapped the skirts of his gown over his face, and came to the Ihreshold of the 
door. There seems to have been a moment of hesitation ; but a voice wag 
heard among the crowd, saying, “Good rede, short rede! slay ye the bishop!’’ 
and the bishop was slain accordingly. 

The foreigners had nothmg left but the alternative of being burned alive 
or perishmg by the sword. The bishop’s chaplain [Leofwine] seemed to 
give a preference to the former death, for he lingered long m the burning 
church , but in the end he was compelled, by the raging fire, to come out, and 
was also slam and hacked to pieces — “as he had well deserved,” adds an old 
historian, “ being the main promoter of all the mischief that had been done 
in the country.” Of all who had accompanied the bishop to the tragical 
meeting at Gateshead, only two were left alive, and these were menials of 
English birth. Above one hundred men, Normans and Flemings, perished 
with Walcher. 

William intrusted to one bishop the office of avenging another. Has 
half-brother, Odo, the fierce bishop of Bayeux, marched to Durham with a 
numerous army. He foimd no force on foot to resist him, but he treated the 
whole country as an insurgent province, and making no distinction of persons, 
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and employing no judicial forms, he beheaded or mutilated all the men he 
could find in meir houses. Some persons of property bought their lives by 
surrendering everything they possessed. By this exterminating expedition 
Odo obtained the reputation of being one of the greatest “ dominators of the 
English”; but it seems to have been the last he commanded, and disgraced 
with cruelty, during the reign of William. 

THE ARREST OP ODO (1082 A.D.) 

This churchman, besides being bishop of Bayeux in Normandy, was earl 
of Kent in England, and held many high offices in this island, where he had 
accumulated enormous wealth, chiefly by extortion, or a base selling of justice. 
For some years a splendid dream of ambition, which he thought he could 
realise by means of money, increased his rapacity. There were many in- 
stances in those ages of kings becoming monks, but not one of a priest becoming 
a king. Profane crowns being out of his reach, Odo aspired to a sacred one — 
that triple crown of Rome, which gradually obtained, in another shape, a 
homage more widely extended than that paid to the Caesars. His dream was 
cherished by the predictions of some Italian astrologers, who, living in his 
service, and being well paid, assured him that he would be the successor of 
Qregory VII, the reigning pope. Odo opened a correspondence with the 
Eternal City by means of English and Norman pilgrims who were constantly 
flocking thither, bought a palace at Rome, and sent rich presents to the 
senators His project was not altogether so visionary as it has been con- 
sidered by most writers, and we can hardly understand why his half-brother, ' 
William, should have checked it, unless indeed his interference proceeded 
from his desire of getting possession of the bishop’s wealth. The influence 
of gold had b^n felt before now in the college of cardinals and the elections 
of popes. It is quite certain that a considerable number of the Norman chiefs 
entered into Odo’s views; and when he made up his mind to set out for Italy 
in person, a brilliant escort was formed for him. 

The king was in Normandy when he heard of this expedition, and being 
resolute in his determination of stopping it, he instantly set sail for England. 
He surprised the aspirant to the popedom at the Isle of Wight, seized his 
treasures, and summoned him before a council of Norman barons hastily 
assembled at that island Here the king accused his half-brother of “untruth 
and sinister dealmgs”— of havmg abused his power, both as viceroy and 
judge, and as an earl of the realm — of havmg maltreated the English beyond 
measure, to the great danger of the common cause— of having robbed the 
churches of the land — ^and finally, of having seduced and attempted to carry 
out of England, and beyond the Alps, the warriors of the kmg, who needed 
their services for the safe keeping of the kingdom. Havmg exposed his 

E ’evances, William asked the council what such a brother deserved at ins 
nds. No one durst answer. “Arrest him, then!” cried the king, “and 
see that he be well looked to!” If they had been backward in pronouncing 
an opmion, they were still more averse to lay hands on a bishop ; not one of 
the council moved, though it was the king that ordered them. William then 
adyauTOd himself, and seized the prelate by his robe. “I am a clerk— a 
priest,’’ cried Odo ; “ I am a minister of the Lord : the pope alone has the right 
of judging me!^’ But his brother, without loosing his hold, replied, “ I do not 
arrrat you as bishop of Bayeux, but as earl of Kent.” Odo was carried forth- 
with to Normandy, and, instead of crossing the Alps and the Apennines, was 
Wiut up m a castle. 
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william’s LA.ST YEARS 

Soon after imprisoning Ms brother, William lost his wife, Matilda, whom he 
tenderly loved; and after her death it was observed or fancied he became more 
suspicious, more jealous of the authority of his old companions-in-arms, and 
more avaricious than ever. The coming on of old age is, however, enough in 
itself to account for such a change in such a man. Mter a lapse of ten years 
the Danes were again heard of, and their threats of invading England kept 
William in a state of anxiety for nearly two whole yeais, and were the cause 
of his la3dng fresh burdens upon his English subjects. He revived the odious 
Danegeld; and because many lands and manors, which had been charged with 
it in the time of the Anglo-Saxon kings, had been specially exempted from 
this tax when he granted them in fief to nis nobles, he made up the deficiency 
by raising it upon the other lands, to the rate of six shillings a hide. 

The money he thus obtained, with part of the treasures he had amassed, 
was employed in hiring and bringing over foreign auxiliaries; for though he 
could rely on an English army when fighting against Frenchmen, or the people 
of Normandy, Maine, and Brittany, he could not trust them at home; and 
he well knew that many of them on the eastern and northeastern shor^ 
would join the Danish invaders heart and hand, instead of opposing them. 
These hordes of foreigners sorely oppressed the natives, for William quartered 
them throughout the country, to be paid as well as supported. To complete 
the miseries inflicted upon England at this time, William ordered all the land 
l3nhg near the sea-coast to be laid waste, so that if the Danes should land 
they would find no ready supply of food or forage. 

Another domestic calamity aflBlicted the later years of the Conqueror — 
for he saw a violent jealousy growing up between his favourite sons, William 
and Henry. Robert, his eldest son, continued an exile or fugitive; and 
Richard, his second son in order of birth (but whom some make illegitimate), 
had been gored to death by a stag, some years before, as he was hunting in 
the New Forest ; and he was noted by the old English annalists as being the 
first of several of the Conqueror’s progeny that perished in that place — “ the 
justice of God punishing in him his father’s dispeopling of that country.” 

Perhaps no single act of the Conqueror inflicted more misery within the 
limits of its operation, and certainly none has been more bitterly stigmati^d, 
than his seizure and wasting of the lands in Hampshire, to make Mmself a 
huntmg-ground. Like most of the great men of the time, who had few 
other amusements, William was passionately fond of the chase. The Anglo- 
Saxon kings had the same taste, and left many royal parks and forests in all 
parts of England, wherein he might have gratified a reasonable passion ; but 
he was not satisfied with the possession of these, and resolved to have a vast 
hunting-ground “for his insatiate and superfluous pleasure,” in the close 
neighbourhood of the royal city, Winchester, his favourite place of residence. 
In an early part of his reign he therefore seized all the southwestern part of 
Hampshire, measuring thirty miles from Salisbury to the sea, and in circuna- 
ference not much less than ninety miles. It mcluded many fertile and culti- 
vated manors, which he caused to be totally absorbed in the surrounding 
wilderness, and many towns or villages, with no fewer than thirty-six mother 
or parish churches, all which he demolished, and drove away the people, 
making them no compensation. According to the indisputable authority of 
Domesday Book, in which we have an account of the state of this territory 
both before and after its “ afforestation,” the damage done to private prop- 
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erty must have been immense. In an extent of nearly nmety miles m cir- 
cumference, one hundred and eight places, manors, villages, or hamlets suf- 
fered in a greater or less degree The seizure of a waste or wholly uninhabited 
district wpuld have been nothing extraordinary . it was the sufferings of the 
peoi^e,, who were driven from then* villages, the wrongs done the’ clergy, whose 
ehprches were destroyed — that made the deep and ineffaceable impression. 

,, At the same time that the Conqueror thus enlarged the field of his own 
pleasure at the_ expense of his subjects, he enacted new laws, by which he 
pj:ohibited hunting in any of his forests, and rendered the penalties more 
severe than ever had been inflicted for such offences. At this period the 
killing of a man might be atoned for by pasmient of a moderate fine or 
cpjnposition; but not so, by the New Forest laws, the slaying of one of the 
king’s . beasts of chase. “He ordained,” says the Saxon Chronicle,! “that 
whosoever should kill a stag or a deer should have his eyes tom out ” These 
forest laws, which were executed with rigour against the English, caused 
great misery, for many of them depended on the chase as a chief means of 
subsistence. _ By including in his royal domain all the great forests of Eng- 
laijd, and insistmg on his right to grant or refuse permission to hunt in them, 
William gave sore offence to -many of his Norman nobles, who were as much 
^dieted to the sport as himself, but who were prohibited from keeping sport- 
ing dogs,_ even on their own estates, unless they subjected the poor animals 
to a mutilation of the forepaws, that rendered them unfit for hunting ^ 


DOMESDAY BOOK AND THE GEMOT AT SALISBURY (10S5-10S6 A D ) 

Of William’s changes in the possession of landed property, Domesday 
Kok is the great record. This unique and invaluable document was drawn up 
in pursuance of a decree passed in the Christmas assembly of 1085-1086, 
and the necessary survey was made in the course of the first seven months of 
1086. The immediate object of the survey was a fiscal one, to insuie that 
the tax on the land known! as Danegeld ^ might be more regularly paid and 
more fairly assessed. But William further took care to have a complete pic- 
ture of his kingdom drawn up We are told in all cases by whom the land 
was held, at the time of the survey, and by whom it had been held in the 
time of King Edward. 

We are told what was the value of the land at those two dates. This is 
the essence of the mquiry ; but we also get a mass of statistics, and a mass 
of personal and local detail of every kind. As a mere list of landowners 
under Edward and under William, it enables us to trace the exact degree to 
which land had passed from Englishmen to Normans' And the incidental 
notices of tenures, customs, personal anecdotes, the local institutions of dis- 
tricts and towns, are at least as valuable as the essential parts of the survey. 
With their help we can see England as it was in 1086 more clearly than we 
can see it at any earlier time, more clearly than we can see it at any later 
time for a long while after. And not the least instructive thing about the 
survey is the light which it throws on the general character of William’s gov- 
ernment, the system of legal fiotions, the strict regard to a formal justice 
William is assumed throughout as the lawful ■ and immediate successor of 

* The more correct name iiB fferegeld, that is, a tax for the support of a paid military force. 
Dcmegeld is, in strictness, money paid to the Danes as blackmail by .^thelred and others But, 
aa^boili payments were unpopular, the two names ^ot confounded, and Danegeld became the 
reeded aame of the chief direct tax ,paid in those times 
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Edward. The reign of Harold is ignored. The grant of William is assumed 
as the one lawful source of property, but there is througjiout a clear desire 
to do justice according to that doctrine, to secuie every man in his right, as 
W^illiam understood right, without any regard to race or rank. Powerful 
Normans, William's own brothers among them, are entered as withholding 
lands wrongfully, sometimes from other Normans, sometimes from English- 
men. Domesday, m short, may be set alongside of the English Chronicle as 
one of the two gieat and unique sources of English history They are pos- 
sessions which have no parallel elsewhere, c 

When in 1086 work on the Domesday Book was completed, William s um 
moned _a great assembly or gemot of all the landowners of all England to 
meet him at Salisbury. William’s experience as a continental feudal lord 
probably determined the taking of such steps as would forever preclude the 
introduction of the evils of the French system into England. Therefore to 


1 



every landholding man in his kingdom, whether as tenant-in-chief he held his 
grant of the king, or whether as sub-tenant he held of an intermediate lord, 
a summons_ was directed. ’V\Tien they were all gathered together, great and 
small, William made each tenant kneel before him and swear fealty to him, 
and make oath that he would be “ faithful to him against all other men.” 

It was this gemot at Salisbury that marks the difference between the feuda- 
lism _ of England and the feudalism of the Continent, According to the 
continental system every tenant swore fealty to the lord of whom he held 
his land. But only such tenants as held directly of the crown swore fealty 
to the king. The result of this system was that the sub-tenants felt their 
allegiance to their lord of more weight than their allegiance to the king, and 
in ca'te the lord rebelled against the king they were bound by their oaths 
to assist him. In England, from 1086 on, every landowner owed his services 
first to the king, and by his oath was bound to forsake his immediately 
superior lord if the latter revolted against the king. 

“No one act in English history,” says Freeman, « “is more important 
than this By it William secured his realm against the growth of feudal ■ 
doctrines^ and their abuses. It established the principle that, whatever duty 
a man might owe to an inferior lord, his duty to his sovereign lord, the king, 
came first. When this rule was once established, the mightiest earl in Eng- 
land could never be to William what William himself was to his own lord, 
the king of the French. This one act of the wisdom of the Conqueror secured 
the unity of England forever,”® 
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. THE DEATH OF THE CONQUBEOB (1087 A D.) 

Shortly after receiving these new pledges, William, accompanied by his 
two sons, passed over to the Continent, followed by the numberless curses 
of the English people. The enterprise he had on hand was a \yar with France, 
for the possession of the city of Mantes, with the territory situated between 
the Epte and the Oise, which was then called the country of Vexin. William 
at first entered into negotiations for this territory, which he claimed as his 
right ; but Philip, the French king, after amusing his rival for a while with 
quibbles and sophisms, marched troops into the country, and secretly author- 
ized some of his barons to make incursions on the frontiers of Normandy. 

During the negotiations William fell sick, and kept his bed. As he ad- 
vanced in years he grew excessively fat; and, spite of his violent exercise, 
his indulgence in the pleasures of the table had given him considerable ro- 
tundity of person. On the score of many giaidges, his hatred of the French 
king was intense; and Philip now drove him to frenzy by saying, as a good 
joke among his courtiers, that his cousin William was a long while lying-in, 
but that no doubt there would be a fine churching when he was delivered 
On hearing this coarse and insipid jest, the conqueror of England swore by 
the most terrible of his oaths — ^by the splendour and birth of Christ — that he 
would be churched m Notre Dame, the cathedral of Paris, and present so 
many wax torches that all France should be set m a blaze 

It was not until the end of July (1087) that he was in a state to mount 
his war-horse, though it is asserted by a cotemporary that he was conva- 
lescent before then, and expressly waited that season to make his vengeance 
the more dreadful to the country. The corn was almost ready for the sickle, 
the grapes hung in rich ripening clusters on the vines, when Mdlliara marched 
his cavalry through the corn-fields, and made his soldiery tear up the vines 
by the roots, and cut down the pleasant trees His destructive host was 
soon before Mantes, which either was taken by surprise and treachery, or 
offered but a feeble resistance. At his orders the troops fired the unfortu- 
nate town, sparing neither church nor monasteiy, but doing their best to 
reduce the whole to a heap of ashes.' As the Conqueror rode up to view the 
ruin he had made, his horse put his forefeet on some embers or hot cinders, 
which caused him to swerve or plunge so violently that the heavy rider was 
thrown on the high pommel of the saddle and grievously bruised. 

The king dismounted in great pain, and never more put.foot in stimip 
He was carried slowly in a litter to Rouen and again laid in his bed The 
bruise had produced a rupture ; and being in a bad habit of body, and some- 
what advanced in years, it was soon evident to all, and even to himself, 
that the consequence would be fatal. He had himself carried to the monas- 
tery of St. Gervase, outside of the city walls, wheie he lingered for six weeks, 
surrounded by doctors, who could do him no good, and by priests and monks, 
who, at least, did not neglect the opportunity of doing much good for them- 
selves. Becoming sensible of the approach of death, his heart softened for 
the first time, and he is said to have felt a keen remorse for the crimes and 
cruelties he had committed. He sent money to Mantes, to rebuild the churches 
he had burned, and he ordered large sums to be paid to the churches and 
monasteries in England. At length he consented to the instant release of 
his state-prisoners, some of whom had pined in dungeons for more than twenty 
years. Of those that were English among these captives, the most con- 
spicuous were Earl Morcar, Beom, and UTnoth or Wulfnoth, the brother 
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of Harold; of the Nomians, Roger Pitzosbern, formerly earl of Hereford, 
and Odo, bishop of Bayeux, his own half-brother. The pardon which was 
wrung from him with most difficulty was that of Odo, whom, at first, he ex- 
cepted in his act of grace, saying he was a ffiebrand that would ruin both 
England and Normandy if set at large. 

His two younger sons, William and Hemy, were assiduous round the 
death-bed ot the king, waiting impatiently for the declaration of his last wHl. 
A day or two befoie his death, the Conqueror assembled some of his chief 
prelates and barons in his sick chamber, and declared in their presence that 
he bequeathed the duchy of Normandy, with Maine and its other dependencies, 
to his eldest son, Robert, whom, it is alleged,^ he could not put aside in the 
order ot succession, as the Normans w^ere mindful of the oaths they had taken, 
with his father's consent, to that unfortunate prince, and were much attached 
to him. ''As to the crown of England,'' said the dying monarch, "I be- 
queath it to no one, as I did not receive it, like the duchy of Normandy, in 
inheritance from my father, but acquired it by conquest and the shedding of 
blood with mine own good sword. The succession to that kingdom I there- 
fore leave to the decision of God, only desiring most fervently that my son 
William, who has ever been dutiful to me in all things, may obtain it, and 


'‘And what do you give unto me, 0 my father?” impatiently cried Prince 
Henry, who had not been mentioned in this distribution. “Five thousand 
pounds' weight of silver out of my treasury,” was his answer. “But what 
can I do with five thousand pounds of silver, if I have neither lands nor a 
home ? ' “Be patient,” replied the king, “ and have trust in the Lord ; suffer 
thy elder brothers to precede thee — ^thy tune will come after theirs. Henry 
went straight, and drew the silver, which he weighed with great care, and 
then furnished himself with a strong coffer, well protected wuth locks and iron 
bindings, to keep his treasuie in. William left the king's bedside at the same 
time, and, without waiting to see the breath out of the old man's body, has- 
tened over to England to look after his crown. 

About sunrise on the 9th of September the Conqueror was for a moment 
roused from a stupor into which he had fallen by the sound of bells ; he eageny 
inquired what the noise meant, and was answered that they were tolling the 
hour of prime in the church of St. Mary. He lifted his hands to heaven, 
and saying, "I recommend my soul to my lady Maiy, the holy mother of 
God,” instantly expired.^^ 


THE BURIAL OF THE CONQUEROR 

The monkish historian, Ordericus Vitahs,ff who lived during the latter 
part of William’s reign, has left in his Ecclesmstwal Hintory a startling pic- 
ture ot the events which followed the king’s death.® ^ i. j ^ t 

The physicians and others who were present, who had watched tne toig 
all night while he slept, his repose neither broken by cries nor groms, seemg 
him now' expire so suddenly and unexpectedly, were much ^tonisned, and 
became as men who had lost their wits. Notwithstanding, the wealthiest of 
them mounted their horses and departed in haste to secure property. 
But the inferior attendants, observing that their masters had disappeared, 
laid hands on the arms, the plate, the robes, the linen, and all the royal tur- 
niture, and leaving the corpse almost naked on the floor of the house, 
tened away. Observe then, I pray you, my readers, how little trust can ha 
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placed in human fidelity. All these servants snatched up what they could 
of the royal effects, like many kites, and took to their heels with their 
booty. Roguery thus came forth from its hiding-place the moment the great 
justiciary was dead, and first exercised its rapacity round the corpse of him 
who had so long repressed it. 

Intelligence of the king’s death was quickly spread, and, far and near, 
the hearts of those who heard it were filled with joy or grief. Behold this 
mighty prince, who was lately obsequiously obeyed by more than a hundred 
thousand men in arms, and at whose nod nations trembled, was now stripped 
by his own attendants, in a house which was not his own, and left on the 
bare ground from the hour of primes to that of tierce. 

Meanwhile, the citizens of Rouen having heard of the death of their prince, 
were in the greatest state of alarm; almost all of them lost their reason, as 
if they had been intoxicated, and were thrown into as much confusion as if 
the city had been threatened with an assault by a powerful army. _ Each 
quitted the place where he received the news, and ran to confer with his wife, 
or the first friend or acquaintance he met, as to what was to be done. Every- 
one removed, or prepared to remove, his valuables, concealing them with 
alarm, lest they should be discovered. 

At length the religious, both clergy and monks, recovering their courage 
and the use of their senses, formed a procession; and, arrayed in their sacred 
vestments, with crosses and censers, went in due order to St. Gervais, where 
they commended the spirit of the departed king to God, according to the holy 
rites of the Christian faith. Then William, the archbishop, ordered the body 
to be conveyed to Caen, and interred there in the abbey of St Stephen, the 
protomartyr, which the king himself had founded. His brother and other 
relations had already quitted the place, and all his servants had deserted 
him, as if he had been a barbarian ; so that not one of the king’s attendants 
was found to take care of his corpse. However, Herlouin, a country knight, 
was induced by his natural goodness to undertake the charge of the funeral, 
for the love of God and the honour of his country. He therefore procutod 
at his own expense persons to embalm and carry the body, and, hiring a 
hearse, he caused it to be earned by water and land to Caen. 

Gilbert, the lord abbot, with the whole convent of monks, met the hearse 
in solemn procession, accompanied by a sorrowing multitude of clerks and 
laymen, offering prayers. But at this moment a sudden calamity filled the 
minds of all with alarm. For a fire broke out in one of the houses, and, 
shooting up prodigious volumes of flame, spread through a great part of the 
town of Caen, doing gieat damage. The crowds, both of clergy and laity, 
hastened with one accord to extinguish the fire, so that the monks were left 
alone to finish the service they had begun. 

When the mass ended, and the coffin was already lowered into thq grave, 
but the corpse was still on the bier, the great Gilbert, bishop of Evreux, 
ascended the pulpit, and pronounced a long and eloquent discourse on the 
distinguished character of the deceased prince. When he had concluded 
his discourse he addressed ' himself to the congregation, who were shedding 
■affectionate tears, and added this supplication- “As in this present life no 
man can live without sin, I beseech you, for the love of Christ, that you 
earnestly intercede with Almighty God on behalf of our deceased prince, and 
that you kindly forgive him, if in aught he has offended against you.” 

Then Ascelin, son of Arthur, came forward from the crowd, and preferred 
the following complaint with a loud voice, in the hearing of all ; “^e land,” 
he said, “ on which you stand was the yard belonging to my father’s house, 
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which that man for whom you pray, when he w’as yet only duke of Normandy, 
took forcible possession of, and in the teeth of all justice, by an exercise of 
tyrannical power, here founded this abbey. I therefore lay claim to this 
land, and openly demand its restitution, and in God’s name I forbid the 
body of the spoiler being covered with earth which is my property, and bur- 
ied in my inheritance The bishops and other great men, on hearing this, 
and finding from inquiries among his neighbours that he spoke the truth, 
drew the man aside, and, instead of offering him any violence, appeased his 
resentment with gentle 'words and came to teims with him. For the small 
space m which the grave was made, they paid him on the spot sixty shillings, 
and promised him a proportionable price for the rest of the land w’hieh he 
claimed. 

I have thus carefully investigated, and given a true narrative of the 
various events. In the midst of prosperity adverse circumstances were per- 
mitted to arise, that the hearts of men might be impressed with the fearful 
vrarnings. A king once potent, and ’warlike, and the terror of the number- 
less inhabitants of many provinces, lay naked on the floor, deserted by those 
who owed him their birth, and those he had fed and enriched He needed 
the money of a stranger for the cost of his funeral, and a coffin and bearem 
were provided at the expense of an ordinal y person for him, who till then 
had been m the enjoyment of enomious wealth He was carried to the 
church, amidst fiammg houses, by trembling crowds, and a spot of freehold 
land was wanting for the grave of one whose princely sway had extended 
over so many citif.s, and towns, and villages. Beholding the corruption of 
that foul corpse, men were taught to strive earnestly, by the rules of a salu- 
tary temperance, after better things than the delights of the flesh, which is 
dust, and must return to dust.^ 


THE CHARACTER OF WULLIAM THE CONQUEROR 

We are fortunately in possession of an estimate of the character of Wil- 
liam from the pen of one who knew him in the flesh as he lived, and paused 
in writing the Anglo-Sa^on Chronicle f to describe what manner of man he 
was Though the great Conqueror is portiayed with the lack of historical 
perspective inevitable to a contemporaiy, it yet gives us the measure of the 
man with a massive sinceiity that cannot be surpassed by any flight of the 
rhetorician. « 

If any would know what manner of man King ^^'illiani was, the glory he 
obtained and of how many lands he was lord, then will we describe him as 
we have known him, we, who have looked upon him, and who once lived in 
his court. This King William, of whom we are speaking, was a very wise 
and a great man, and more honoured and more powerful than any of his 
predecessors. He was mild to those good men who loved God, but severe 
beyond measure towards those wflio withstood his will. He founded a noble 
monastery on the spot w’'heie God permitted him to conquer England, and 
he established monks in it, and he made it very rich. In his days the great 
monastery at Canterbury was built, and many ethers also throughout Eng- 
land. King William was also held in much reverence; he wore his crown 
three times every year w^hen he was m England . at Easter he w^ore it at Win- 
chester, at Pentecost at Westminster, and at Christmas at Gloucester And 
at these times, all the men of England were with him, archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, and earls, thanes, and knights. So also was he a very stern and a 
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wrathful man, so that none durst do anything against his will, and he kept 
in prison those earls who acted against his pleasure He removed bishops 
from their sees and abbots from their offices, and he imprisoned thanes, and 
at length he spared not his own brother Odo. 

Amongst other things, the good order that William established is not to 
be forgotten ; it was such that any man, who was himself aught, might travel 
over &e kingdom with a bosom-full of gold unmolested ; and no man durst 
kill another, however great the injury he might have received from him He 
reigned over England, and being sharp-sighted to his own interest, he sur- 
veyed the kingdom so thoroughly that there was not a smgle hide of land 
throughout the whole of which he knew not the possession, and how much 
it was worth, and this he afterwards entered in his register. The land of 
the Britons (Wales) was under his sway, and he built castles therein; more- 
over, he had full dominion over the Isle of Mann (Anglesea) : Scotland also 
was subject to him from his great strength; the land of Normandy was his 
by inheritance, and he possessed the earldom of Maine; and had he lived 
two years longer he would have subdued Ireland by his prowess, and that 
without a battle. Truly there was much trouble in these times, and very 
great distress; he caused castles to be built, and oppressed the poor The 
king was also of gi’eat sternness, and he took from his subjects many marks 
of gold, and many himdred pounds of silver, and this, either with or without 
right, and with little need. He was given to avarice and greedily loved gain. 
He made large forests for the deer, and enacted laws therewith, so that who- 
ever killed a hart or a hind should be blinded. As he forbade killing the 
deer, so also the boars , and he loved the tall stags as if he were their father. 
He also appointed conceniing the hares, that they should go free. 

The rich complained and the poor murmured, but he was so sturdy that 
he recked naught of them; they must will all that the king willed, if they 
would live, or would keep their lands; or ivould hold their possessions, or 
would be maintained m their rights Alas! that any man should so exalt 
himself, and carry himself in his pride over all' May Almighty God show 
mercy to his soul, and grant him the forgiveness of his sins! We have writ- 
ten concerning him these things, both good and bad, that virtuous men 
might follow after the good and wholly avoid the evil, and might go in the 
way that leadeth to the kingdom of heaven / 


CHARACTER AND RESULTS OF THE NORMAN CONQUEST 

Looking at the Norman Conquest simply as an event, it is most important 
to bear m mind its gradual nature. Nothing can be farther from the truth 
than the notion that England passed at once into the hands of the Normans 
after a smgle battle. Still there is a sense in which it is not untrue to say that 
England was conquered in a single battle. After the fall of Harold, at all 
events after the northern earls withdrew their forces from the service of Ead- 
gar, the conquest of England was only a question of tune. Just as in the 
days of ^Ethelred, there was no acknowledged leader; and throughout that 
age, under a worthy leader, the English people could do everything , without 
such an one, they could do nothing. There was no man who could gather 
the whole force of the nation around him There was no man who could 
stand up as William’s rival either in military or in political skill. 

Hence, sdter the one great battle, there was no common effort The west 
resisted valiantly; the north resisted valiantly, but the resistance of each 
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was isolated, without any intelligent concert Help came fronr Denmark; 
but it was of no avail when there was no generalship, no common plan, and 
when the Danish leaders were actually bribed by William. In all these ways 
the strength of the country was frittered away. After Harold fell in the 
first battle, there was no real leader left, and the first pitched battle was the 
last Next to the fall of Harold and his brothers in the first battle, William’s 
greatest advantage was the submission of London 
and of the chief men assembled in London. This 
enabled hmi to be crowed king at an early 
stage of the war, when not more than a third of 
the country was in his actual possession. ‘From 
that time his government had a show of legality. 

The lesistance of the west and north was, in fact, 
as truly resistance to an invading enemy as the 
fight on Senlac itself. But when William was 
once crowned, when there was no other king in 
the land, resistance to him took the outward form 
of rebellion. The gradual nature of the conquest, 
together with William’s position as crowned king 
at the head of an established government, even 
enabled him to turn the force of the conquered 
districts agamst those which were still uncon- 
quered, and to subdue England in some measure 
by the arms of Englishmen Thus, withm five 
years from his landing, anything like leal lesist- 
ance had come to an end. William wa.s lull king 
throughout the land. 

We must here, in considermg the effects of 
the Norman Conquest, distinguish between those 
immediate effects, w’hich are rather the form 
which the Conquest itself took, and those lasting 
effects, which the peculiar nature of the Conc^uest Nokm.an Mouldings 
caused it to have upon the whole future history of 

England The pecuhai natuie of ’R’illiam’s clami, and tlie personal character 
of William himself, had the deepest influence both on the character of the 
Conquest itself as an event, and on the character of its permanent results. 


Influences of Terntonul Conquest 

The effect of the peculiar position and character of William was that 
his settlement was in truth a territorial conquest veiled under legal forms. 
In William’s reading of the law, if he was not himself actually kmg from the 
moment of Edward’s death, yet at least he was the one law'ful successor to the 
kingdom It was therefore treason to fight against him, or to put any hindrance 
in the way of his taking possession ot the crown. The lands and goods of 
traitors were confiscated to the crown, therefore the lands and goods of all 
who had opposed William, li\'ing or dead, w'ere confiscated to him. The 
crown lands — and, in William’s reading of the law, the folkland was crown 
land — of course passed to the new king. The whole folkland, then, together 
with the lands of all who had fallen on Senlac, including the vast estates 
of Harold and his brothers, all passed to William, and was at his disposal 
But as no Englishmen had supported his claims, as many Englishmen had 
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Ofipoped him in arms, the whole nation was involved either in actual or in 
constructive treason. 

The whole soil of England, then, except the property of ecclesiastical cor- 
porations, was forfeited to the new kmg. But William was not inclined to 
press his claims to the uttermost; at his first entry he allowed the mass of 
the English landowners to redeem the whole or a part of their possessions. 
Gradually, after each conquest of a district, after each suppression of a revolt, 
more land came into the king’s povrer. That land was dealt with according 
to his pleasure It was restored, w'holly or in part, to its fonner owners, 
it was granted away, wholly or in part, to new owners, as William thought 
good in each particular case. But m every ease, whether a man kept his 
own land, or received land which had belonged to some one else, all land was 
held as a grant from the king The only proof of lawful ownership was either 
the king’s written |rant, or else evidence that the owner had been put in 
possession by the king’s order. Of this process of confiscation and regrant, 
carried out bit by bit during the whole reign of William, Domesday is the 
record. We see that, in the course of William’s twenty-one years, by far the 
greater part of the land of England had changed hands. We see further, as 
we might take for granted in such a case, that by far the greater part of the 
land which was granted to new owners was granted to William’s foreign fol- 
lowers By the end of William’s reign all the greatest estates in England had 
passed into the hands of Normans and other strangers. But we see, also, that 
it IS an utter mistake to believe that Englishmen were indiscriminately turned 
out of hearth and home A few Englishmen who had, in whatever way, won 
William’s special favour, kept great estates. A crowd of Englishmen kept 
small estates or fragments of great ones In a vast number of cases the English 
owner kept his lands as tenant under a Norman grantee. Altogether, the 
actual occupants of the soil must have been much less disturbed than might 
have seemed possible in so great a transfer of lands from one set of owners to 
apother. 

The special feature of this great transfer of land from men of one nation 
to men of another is that it was done gradually and under legal form. It was 
not a mere scramble for what every man could get , nor was it like those cases 
in the early Teutonic invasions when the lands of the conquered, or a part of 
them, were systematically divided among the conquering army. Every 
step in William’s great confiscation was done regularly, and according to his 
notion of law. Every man, Norman or English, held his land only by a grant 
frorn King William No general change was made in the tenure of land. 
William took lands here, and granted them there, according to the circum- 
stances of each case Most commonly he took from Englishmen and gave to 
Normans. But he took from Englishmen and gave to Normans, not by 
virtue of any legal distinction between Englishmen and Normans, but be- 
cause it was, as a rule, Englishmen who incurred forfeiture by resisting him, 
Normans who deserved reward by serving hun. 

As William dealt with land, so he dealt with offices. The two processes 
were to some extent the same ; for most ecclesiastical and many temporal 
offices carried with them land, or rights over land. Gradually, and under cover 
of law, the highest offices in church and state were taken from Englishmen and 
bestowed on Normans. At the end of William’s reign there was no English 
earl, but one English bishop, and only a few English abbots. But this change 
was not made all at once. In the appointment of earls William brought in a 
new policy which reversed that of Canute. The great earldoms were broken 
up. There were no more earls of the West-Saxons or of the Mercians, and 
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the earldom of Northumberland now meant only the modem county. Other 
officers, sheriffs, staUers, and the like, were in the same way gradually changed. 
But smaller posts largely remained in the hands of Engl ishm en. 

Ihe same sj’-stem was carried on with ecclesiastic^ offices also, although 
in this case a greater degree of caution was needed, wie king might by him- 
self, or at all events with the consent of his witan, reirove a sheriff, an earl, 
or an}’- temporal officer: to remove a bishop or abbot needed, in William's 
view, full ecclesiastical sanction. Throughout William’s reign, when a bidiop 
died, a foreign successor was found for him, and those English bishops against 
whom any canonical charge could be devised were removed without waiting 
for their death. The same general rule was applied to the abbots, though 
here the exclusion of Englishmen was not quite so strict. Though the greater 
number of the newly appointed abbots were strangers, a few Englishmen were 
appointed to abbeys, even down to the end of William’s reign. 

Institutional and Legal Innovations 

In the constitution of England William made no formal change, and the 
particular laws of his enaetmg were few. The direct changes of his reiro bad 
some analogy to the direct changes which followed on the introduction of 
Christianity. No old institutions were abolished; but some new institutions 
were set up by the side of the old ones. The old national assemblies went on, 
without any change in the former constitution. The real change in their 
character was not a formal but a practical one. The assembly, which at ihe 
beginning of William’s reign was an assembly of Englishmen, with here and 
there a Norman, had, before the end of his reign, changed into an assembly of 
Normans, \dth here and there an Englishman. The assemblies, as before, 
were in ordinary times mere gatherings of the great men of the realm ; but, 
as before, on special occasions, a vast multitude was brought together. 

Of the few actual changes in the law which William made, the most part 
were mere ordinances enacted to meet the immediate needs of the time. Thus; 
for instance, in the appeal to the judgment of God, the English ordeal and 
the Norman wager of battle were alike legalised and regulated. Provisions 
were made for the safety of William’s foreign followers, especially by the 
singular law of Murder and Englishry, according to which, if an unknown 
man was found dead, he was held to be a Norman, unless he could be proved 
to be English. The chief pennanent change in our law, which was due to an 
actual ominance of William’s, was a part of his ecclesiastical reformation, the 
separation of the temporal and spiritual jurisdictions. Hitherto the bishop 
and the earl had sat toother in the seirgemdt, and had heard both ecclesiastical 
and temporal causes. This was now forbidden, and separate ecclesiastical 
courts began. The strict forest law of William's reign must also have been an 
innovation ; but it does not exist in the shape of a code ; we know it only by 
the complaints of the contemporaiy chronicles, and by the practice of later 
times. In all legal matter the ancient assemblies and the ancient forms went 
on ; nor was there any direct change in the language of the law. Englidi 
remained, as before, an alternative language with Latin. 

Lasting Results of the Conquest 

But the immediate and formal changes which followed on William’s 
coming were of small account when compared with the indirect, and far more 
important, changes which came, as it were, of themselves, as the natural 
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result of his coming. A revolution was gradually wrought in everything that 
touched the relations of the kingdom within and without. But it was a revo- 
lution of a strange kind. It was a revolution which seemed, if not to root up 
I bur ancient instituti^, at least practically so to transform them that they 
might be deemed to mve in truth passed away. It was a revolution which 
seemed to have broken down the spirit of Englishmen forever under the yoke 
of strangers. But what that revolution really did was to call forth the spirit 
of Englishmen in a stronger and more abiding shape, and to enable us to bring 
back under new forms the substance of the institutions which seemed for a 
moment to have passed away. This will be, then, the best place to go 
through the chief lasting results of the Conquest, and to show how deeply, and 
in what ways, that event has influenced our institutions and the general 
course of English history down to our own day. 

England linked to the Continent. 

First of all, the Norman Conquest altogether changed the European posi- 
tion of England. As soon as England was ruled by a continental prince 
who kept his dominions on the Continent, Britain ceased to be that separate 
world which it had hitherto been. And though after events brought us 
back in no small degree to our older, insular character, yet Britain has never 
again become so completely another world as it was’ in the older day. In 
ecclesiastical matters this took the form of a far closer connection with the 
see of Rome than had been known before. The insular position of Britain 
had hitherto made the English church far more independent of the see of 
Rome than the western churches generally. One great effect of the Conquest 
was to weaken this insular church more nearly into the same position as the 
churches of the mainland. In this, as in many other things, the Conquest 
did but confinn and hasten tendencies which were already at work. The 
reforms of Dunstan’s day marked one step Romewards. Another, we may 
say, was marked by the pilgrimage of Canute. The reign of Edward (the 
Confessor), a special devotee of the Roman church, wrought still more strongly 
in the same direction. But the great step of all was taken by William him- 
self. When he sought for a papal confirmation of his claim to the crown 
of England, he went very far towards clothing the pope with a power to 
dispose of that crown. In William’s own hands the rights of his crown were 
safe. When Hildebrand (Gregory VII) himself called on him to do homage 
for his crown, he refused to do what no king of the English had done before 
him. 

So, while the great struggle of investitures was raging in Germany and 
Italy, William went on in England and in Normandy investing bishops and 
abbots with the staff, as the kings and dukes before him had done. Nor 
did Hildebrand ever blame William for doing what he branded as such deadly 
sin in his own sovereign, the etoperor. Under William the old ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the crown remained untouched; but it is none the less true 
that two acts of his had a direct tendency to undermine it. The separation 
of the ecclesiastical and temporal jurisdictions led the way to those claims 
on the part of churchmen to be exempted from all temporal jurisdiction 
which were unheeded in his day, but which became matter of such impor- 
tant controversy under his successors. And, though he himself firmly re- 
fused all homage for his crown, yet, when he made the pope a judge between 
himself and Harold, he led the way for the day when his descendant took 
his crown back again as a fief of the Roman see. 
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The Crovm and Feudalism 


With regard to the effects of the Conquest on English institutions, the 
Norman king ste^iped into the position of his English predecessors. As king 
he claimed their rights, and no more. But the circumstances of the Conquest 
worked in every way to increase his power, and to provide him with new 
means of influence and new ^urc^ of revenue. The notion that William 
introduced a “feudal system” into England is a delusion which shows utter 
ignorance both of the position of William and of the general history of Eu- 
rope. If by a “feudal system” is meant the state of things in Germany and 
Gaul, a state of things in which every great 
vassal became a rival to the king, William 
took direct care that no such “feudal sys- 
tem” should ever be introduced into his . 
kingdom. But if by a “feudal system” is 
meant merely the holding of land by mili- 
taiy tenure, subject to the burthens of 
reliefs, wardships, marriage, and the like, 
though William certainly did not introduce 
such a “system” ready made, yet the cir- 
cumstances of his reign did much to pro- 
mote the growth of that kind of tenure, and 
of the whole class of ideas connected with it. 

Such tendencies were already growing in 
England, and his coming strengthened them. ^ 

Under him the doctrine that all land is a 
grant from the crown became a fact. Tlie 
doctrine of military tenure began in his reign, 
and was put into a systematic shape, and 
carried out to its logical consequences in 
the reign of his son. The Norman kings 
ruled in a twofold character* they were all 
that their English predecessors had been, 
and something more The Norman king 
was the chief of the state ; he w*as also the " 
personal lord of every man in his kingdom. The Commandbky, Worcbsteb 
In the one character he could call out the (Founded by st wuifstan, bishop ot 
military force of the state; in the other he Worcester, loss) 

could call on his tenants for the military 

service due from their lands. As chief of the state he levied the ancient 


taxes due to the state ; as lord he levied the new-fangled profits which, accord- 
ing to the new-fangled ideas, were due to the lord from his tenants. In short, 
William brought in that side of feudal doctrine which helped to strengthen 
the crown, and kept out that side which helped to weaken it. The doctrine 
that a man was bound to follow his immediate lord had destroyed the royal 
power in other lands. William, by making himself the immediate lord of all 
his subjects, turned that doctrine into the strongest support of his crown. 

This union of two sources of power in the Norman kings made their rule 
practically despotic But their very despotism preserved English freedom. 
They had no temptation to uproot institutions which they foimd means to 
turn into instruments of their power. But there was no swe^ing away, no 
sudden revolution ; all was done gradually, and by force of circumstances at 
particular times. At some pointe of our history, the freedom- of England 
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seems sometimes to slumber; but it never died. The seeming slumber under 
Norman despotism led to the awakening of the thirteenth century. 

' The king was thus in possession of two sources of power, of tw'o sources 
^^revenue. One source came by inheritance from his English predecessors, 
another came from the circumstances of William’s conquest He was both 
king and lord of all men within his realm. To the English, he ivas in the 
fiM place king ; to the Nomians he was in the first place lord Each race 
had need of him, and the Norman kings knew how to play off each race 
against the other. In the first days of the Conquest, the king, if he w'as not 
the friend of his English subjects, vras, at least, not their w’orst enemy. His 
power was some protection against local oppressors. 

National Assemblies 

The gr^test effect of the Norman Conquest is really to be looked for, 
ikit in any sudden changes, least of all in any great and immediate legislative 
dbsnges, but in a complete, though gradual, change of the administrative 
^[|tem, and in such changes of the law as followed upon those changes in 
tto'hdministratiQn. And even the administrative changes seldom took the 
fipTO of the utter abolition of anything old. ■ They, too, rather took the form, 
sometimes of setting up sometliing new by the side of the old, sometimes 
only of increasing the importance of one old institution at the expense of 
another. Thus the national assemblies themselves changed their character, 
and a variety of institutions were developed out of the national assemblies, 
by no cause so much as by the growth of the summons. Wherever it be- 
comes usual specially to summon particular members of an assembly, the first 
step is taken towards the exclusion of all who are not so specially summoned. 

In the great assembly at Salisbury, where all the landowners of England 
became the “men’’ of tke king, we see the first germs of lords and commons. 
The witan are distinguished from the “land-sitting men ” By the witan, so 
called long after the Conquest, w'e are doubtless to understand those great 
men of the realm who were usually summoned to every assembly. Tlie vast 
multitude who came to do their homage to the kmg were summoned only 
for that particular occasion. The personal nght of summons is the essence 
of the peerage. It is the distinctive mark round which all the other honours 
and privileges of the peer have grown. The earls and the bishops of Eng- 
land, by never losing their right to the personal summons, have kept that 
right to personal attendance in the national assembly, which was once com- 
mon to all freemen, but which other freemen have lost. The house of lords 
represents, by unbroken succession, the witan of the assembly of Salisbury; 
that IS, it represents by unbroken succes.sion the old assemblies of the 
Teutonic democracy Never did any institution so utterly change its char- 
acter. But the change has been the gradual result of circumstances, witliout 
any violent break. The “land-sitting men,” on the other hand, not sum- 
moned personally or regularly, but summoned in a mass when their atten- 
dance was specially neetled, ^dually lost the nght of personal attendance, 
till in the end they gamed, instead, the more practical nght of appearing by 
their representatives. Thus grew the commons. The steps by which the 
national assemWies took their final shape do not begin till a later time. But 
ib is important to notice that the first glimpse of something like lords and 
commons — a tfetinction which doubtless already existed in practice, but 
which is nowhere before put into a formal shape — dates from the last years 
bf the Oonquerca*. 
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The practice of s umm ons thus gave birth to our final parliamentary con- 
stitution. It gave birth also to a vast number of administrative and judi- 
cial institutions, of which we see traces before the Conquest, but which put 
on their definite shape under the Norman kmgs. The practice of summons 
produced the house of lords. It produced also the cuna regis, the king’s 
court, out of which so many institutions grew. The king’s court is properly 
the national assembly itself; but the name gradually came to be confined 
to a kind of judicial and administrative committee of the assembly. Even 
before the Noiman Conquest, we get a faint glimpse of a body of the king’s 
immediate coimsellors, bearing the name of the theningmannagemot. Out 
of this body, to Avhich was gradually attached the name of curia regis, grew, 
on the one side, the pru^y council, and out of that the modern cabinet, and 
on the other side the courts of law. 

Along with the practice of summons grew the importance of those who 
were most specially and liabitually summoned, the great officers of the king’s 
court and household. Soon after the Conquest these officers began to rise into 
an importance which they had never held before. Nothmg is so important 
under the Norman reigns as the exchec}uer. But the exchequer is simply 
an old institution with a new name, and the treasurer is simply an old officer 
with a new name. The kmg’s hoard or treasury must always have had a 
keeper: but the hoarder, mider the Latin name of treasurer, grew into in- 
creased importance in times when the main object of government seemed to 
be to fill the king’s hoard. The hoard or treasury got the pla3dul name of 
exchequer,^ and it grew into two departments of state, administrative and 
judicial. 

The chancellor again is found by that title under Edward the Confessor, 
and his ofiice must have existed under some title as eaily as there was any 
settled government at all. But it is under the Norman kings that he grad- 
ually grew to great importance and dignity, an importance and dignity which 
have been more lasting in his case than in the case of any other of the 
great officials of those days. But the greatest dignitary of the Nonnan 
reigns, the justiciar, really seems to have been wholly new. The name is 
first given to the regents who represented William in his absence from Eng- 
land, and the office may well have gronm up through the need which was 
felt for some such representative when the king visited his dominions beyond 
sea. The modem judicial system of England begins, in something like its 
present shape, in the reign of Henry II. But its growth is one of the direct 
results of the Norman Conquest. The older judicial system is essentially 
local and popular. After the Conquest this system grows, till in the end the 
local chiefs, the earl and the bishop, are wholly displaced by the kmg’s .judges. 
Thus gi’ew up the lawyers’ doctrine that the king is the fountain of justice., 
But the popular element survived in the various forms of the jury. It is 
idle to debate about the invention or introduction of trial by jury. The 
truth is that it never w^as invented or introduced ; that, even more than other 
institutions, it emphatically grew. Its geim may be seen in all those cases, 
compurgation or any other, where a matter is decided by the oaths of men 
taken from tlie community at large. The Conquest caused a step in advance 
by the more constant employment of recognitions taken on oath. 

In this way justice became more centralised in England than anywhere 
else. All the weightier causes came to be tried either in the king’s own 

^ The older names are flsctcs and thesaurus Scaccanum or exchequer was the established 
name by the time of Henry 11 It comes from the partv-coloured cloth with which the table 
was covered, which suggested the notion of a chess-board. 
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courts or by judges immediately commissioned by him. The local chiefs 
gave way to the king’s representatives. One local officer indeed grew into 
increased activity. This was the officer who in each shire had always been 
specially the king’s officer, the shire-reeve or sheriff, who looked after the 
interests of the king, while the ealdorman or earl represented the separate 
being of the shire. Under William, earls eea^d to be appointed save where 
- they had distinct military duties Under his successors earldoms gradually 
sank into merely honorary dignities. But the shenff was in the Norman 
reigns the busiest of all officers ; for he had to collect and bring in all that was 
due to the royal exchequer from the endless sources of income by which it 
was fed. 


The Changed Idea of Kingship 

The main political result of the Norman Conquest thus was to strengthen 
every tendency that was already in being — ^and such tendencies have been 
powerfully at work ever since the beginning of the growth of the thegnhood — 
% which the king, his authority, his officers, took the place of the nation and 
its authority. Thus, for instance, there was a strong tendency at work to 
turn the folkland, the land of the nation, into the land of the king. To this 
process the Conquest gave the finishing touch. The stroke by which the 
whole lay soil of England was held to be forfeited to the Conqueror turned all 
folkland into terra regis. From Domesday onward the folkland vanishes. 
And while the king, the highest lord, was thus encroaching on the nation, 
that is, on the community which took in all others, smaller lords were doing 
the like to the lesser communities which made up the nation. Under the 
older system all grants of sac and soc, that is, all grants to a particular person 
of any special jurisdiction, exempt from the ordinary local courts, were in 
their own nature exceptional. As the new ideas grew, the manor, as it was 
called the Normans, finally supplanted the township 

Both as regarded the greater lord and the lei^er, the tendency of the ideas 
which the Norman Conquest strongly confirmed was to put the notion of 
property before the notion of office. iKingship, the highest office in the com- 
monwealth, came to be looked on mainly as a possession. The king of the 
people has now put on the character of the lord of the land ; his title gradually 
changes into a form which better expresses this new position. The king of 
the English gradually changes into the king of England. William himself is 
still almost always rex Anglorum. But the new territorial title now begins to 
creep into use, and from the beginning of the thirteenth century it altogether 
displaces the older style But the new ideas did much more than merely 
change the royal style. As soon as office had changed into property, as 
soon as the chief of the people had changed into the lord of the land, the old 
rule that the king should be chosen out of the one kingly house began to 
stiffen into the doctrine of strict hereditary right. The general results of the 
Conquest were all in favour of that doctrine; but the circumstances of the 
reigns which immediately followed the Conquest all told the other way, and 
helped to keep up the elective character of the crown for some time longer. 
The ancient doctrine died out very slowly, but it did die out in the end. And 
then lawyers found out that the crown had been hereditary from the begin- 
ning, and ruled that the king never died, and that the throne never could be 
vacant. 'The doctrine of primogeniture also now naturally supplanted the 
old principle of division of lands. No doctrine could be more opMsite to 
the old doctrine of nobility than the doctrine which gave everything to a 
^gle son in the family. 
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Ecclesiastical and Social Changes 

The immediate ecclesiastical effects of the Norman Conquest, those which 
in truth formed part of the process of conquest, have been already spoken of 
But the introduction of foreign prelates, and the closer relationsVith Rome, 
worked in many ways. The foreign bishop_ naturally stood at a greater dis- 
tance from the native clei^ than his English predecessor had done. More- 
over, the new theories as to the tenure of land turned the bishop into a baron, 
holding as a tenant-in-chief of the crown. The bishop became in his own 
diocese more of a lord and less of a father, while he was often kept away from 
his diocese by holding high temporal office. It gives a false view of the ease 
to say that the prelates grasped at high temporal office; the case rather is 
that, in a time when education wns chiefly confined to the clergy, public 
business was mainly in the hands of the king's clerks, and that they received 
bishoprics as the reward of their temporal services. Under such bishops the 
church was secularised and feudalised. The relation of the parish priest 
to his bishop put on the likeness of the relation betw'een a man and his lord 

The social results of the Conquest were such as naturally followed on the 
general transfer of the greatest estates and highest offices of the country. The • 
Conquest itself, the military occupation of William, was followed by a peaceful 
immigration of Normans and other strangers into England, especially into 
the merchant towns. London, above all, received a crowd of citizens of 
Norman birth. That these men, and the Norman settlers generally, turned 
into Englishmen in a wonderfully short time is one of the great features of 
our history. The causes are easy to see : with most men, if there be no special 
reason to the contiary, place of birth goes for more than descent by blood, 
and the stranger is gradually assimilated by the people among whom he dwells 
And in the ease of Normans and English, we can hardly doubt that original 
kindred went for something. The Noi-man was simply a Dane who had 
adopted the French tongue and some French fashions; he was easily won 
back into the Teutonic fold. The Norman settled in England was driven 
to become in some sort an Englishman He held his estates of the king of 
the English, according to English law. The fusion of the two races was so 
speedy that a writer little more than a hundred years after the Conquest, 
the author of the famous Dmlogiis de Scaccario, could say that, among the 
free population, it was impossible to tell who was of Norman and wffio was of 
English birth. That is to say, the great nobles must still have been all but 
purely Norman ; the lowest classes must have been all but purely Englisk In 
the intermediate classes, among the townsmen and the smaller landowners, 
the two races were so intermixed, and they had so modified one another, that 
the distinction between them had been forgotten. We might say that the 
effect of the Norman Conquest was to thrast every class, save one, of the 
older English society a step downwards. The churl, the simple freeman, 
had been gradually sinking for a long time before the Conquest In the course 
of the century after the Conquest, he finally sank into the villein. On the 
other hand, if the churl gradually sank mto the state of villeinage, the slave 
gradually rose to it The Norman Conquest, while thrusting down every 
other class, undoubtedly helped to raise the most wretched and helpless class 
of all 

_ But while the Normans who settled in England changed into Englishmen 
with remarkable speed, they of course, by the very fact of their fusion, did much 
to modify the character of Englishmen. A way was now opened for all that 
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class of ideas which, for want of better names, may be called feudal and 
chivalrous. Chivalry is rather French than Norman; and its development 
comes rather under the Angevin than under the Norman kings. Still, so far 
as Normandy was influenced by France, so far as the Nonnan Conquest 
opened a way for French influence, and, we may add, French kings, in England, 
so far this whole class of ideas and feelings may be set down as results of the 
Norman Conquest But in England chivalry never was really dominant. 
Teutonic notions of right and common sense 'were never wholly driven out. 
For the man unassisted by birth to rise was harder in some ages than in others. 
There was no age in England when it was wholly impossible.® 


THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM RUFUS 

William Rufus, or William the Red, who left his father at the point of 
death, was informed of his decease as he was on the point of embarking at 
Wissant, near Calais The news only made him the more anxious to reach 
England, that he might, by the actual seizure of the succession, set at defi- 
ance the pretensions of any other claimant to the crown. Arriv ing in Eng- 
land, he secured the important fortreffies of Dover, Pevensey, and Hastings, 
concealing his father’s death, and pretending to be the bearer of orders from 
him. He then hastened to Winchester, where, with a proper conviction of 
the eflS.cacy of money, he claimed his father’s treasures, which were deposited 
in the castle there. William de Pont-de-l’Arehe, the royal treasurer, readily 
delivered him the keys, and Rufus took possession of £60,000 m pure silver, 
with much gold and many precious stones 

His next step was to repair to Lanfranc, the primate, in whose hands the 
destinies of the kmgdom may almost be said to have at that moment been. 
Bloet, a confidential messenger, had already delivered a letter from the de- 
ceased king, commending the cause and guidance of hjs son William to the 
pchbishop, already disposed by motives both of affection and self-interest 
in favour of William, who had been his pupil, and for whom he had performed 
the sacred ceremonies on his initiation into knighthood. It is stated, how- 
ever, that Lanfranc refused to declare himself in favour of Rufus till that 
prince promised, upon oath, to govern according to law and right, and to ask 
and follow the advice of the primate in all matters of importance. It appears 
that Lanfranc then proceeded with as much activity as Rufus could desire. 
He first hastily summoned a council of the prelates' and barons, to give the 
semblance of a free election. ^ Though a strong feeling of opposition existed, 
none was shown at this meetmg; and Lanfranc crowned his pupil at West- 
minster, on Sunday, the- 26th of September, 1081, the seventeenth day after 
the Conqueror’s death. 

William’s first act of royal authority was the imprisonment of the unfor- 
tunate Englishmen whom his father had liberated on his death-bed. Earls 
Morcar and Wulfnoth, who had followed him to England in the hope of 
obtaining some part of the estates of their fathers, were arrested at Winchester 
and confined in the castle. He then gave a quantity of gold and silver, a 
part of the treasure found at Winchester, to “Otho, the goldsmith,” with 
orders to work it mto ornaments for the tomb of that father whom he had 
abandoned on his death-bed. 

P “Of any election to the crown ” says Ramsay ‘, "nothing is said Some form of the 
sort may have been gone through But at any rate the appeal to the people in the coro- 
nation ofiSce would preserve the memory of the constitutional doctrine ”] 
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When Robert Courte-heuse heartl of Ins father's death, he was living, an 
impoverished exile, at Abbeville He, however, soon appeared in Normandy, 
and was joyfully received at Rouen, the capital, and recognised as their duke 
by the prelates' barons, and chief men. Henry, the youngest brother of the 
three, put hunself and his five thousand pound's ot silver in a place of safety, 
waitmg events, and ready to seize every chance of gaining either the royal 
crown or the ducal coronet. 

It was not perhaps easy for the Conqueror to make any better arrange- 
ment, but it was in the highest degree unlikely, under the division he had 
made of England and Normandy, that peace should be preserved between 
the brothers Even if the unscrupulous Rufus had been less active, and 
the personal qualities of Robert altogether diffeient from w'hat they were, 
causes independent of the two prmces threatened to lead to inevitable hos- 
tUities. The great barons, the followers of the Conqueror, were almost all 
possessed of estates and fiefs in both countries * thej' were naturally uneasy 
at the separation of the two teiTitories, and foresaw that it would be impos- 
sible for them to preserve their allegiance to two masters, and that they 
must very soon resign or lose either their ancient patrmronies in Normandy, 
or their new acciuisitions in England. A war between the two brothers would 
at any tune embarrass them as long as they held territorj’ under both. Every 
inducement of interest and of local attaclmient made them WLsh to see the 
two countries united under one sovereign ; and their only great difference of 
opinion on this head was as to which of the two brothers should be that 
sovereign 

A decision of the question was inevitable; and the first step was taken, 
not in Normandy, to expel Robert, but in England, to dethrone William. 
Had he been left to himself, the elder brother, from his love of ease and pleas- 
ure, would in all probability have remained satisfied with his duchy, but he 
was beset on all sides by men who were constantly repeating how unjust 
and disgraceful to him it was to see a younger brother possess a kingdom 
while he Irad only a duchy ; by Nonnan nobles that went daily over to him 
complaining of the present state of affairs m England ; and by his uncle Odo, 
the bishop, who moved with all his ancient energy and fierceness in the mat- 
ter, not so much out of any preference of one brother to the other, as out of 
his hatred of the primate Lanfranc, whom he considered as the chief cause 
of the disgrace, the imprisonment, and all the misfortunes that had befallen 
him in the latter yeai's of the Conqueror.'^ 


THE REVOLT OF ODO 

According to custom the king held his court at the festival of Easter. 
The discontented barons employed the opportunity to mature their plans, 
and departed to raise the standard of rebellion m their respective districts. 
The duke of Normandy -was already acquamted wuth their intention; but 
instead of v ailing for his arrival, or of uniting their forces against their enemy, 
they contented themselves with fortifymg their castles and ravaging tfie 
king’s lands in the neighbourhood 

In this emergency William owed the preservation of his crown to the 
native English, whose eagerness to revenge the wrongs which their country 
had received from the Norman chieftains led them in crowds to the royal 
standard. The earl bishop, Odo, conceiving that the first attempt of his 
nephew would be directed against the strong castle of Rochester, had mt- 
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trusted that fortress to the care of Eustace, count of Boulogne, with a garri- 
son of five hundred knights , and retiring to Pevensey, awaited with impatience 
the promised arrival of Robert. The king followed him thither, shut him 
up within the walk, and after a siege of seven weeks compelled him to sur- 
render. His life and liberty weie gi anted him on the condition that he 
should swear to deliver up the castle of Rochester, and to quit England for- 
ever. Odo was conducted with a small escort to the fortress • but Eustace 
easily discerned the contradiction betw’een his wtjixIs and his looks, and pre- 
tending that he was a traitor to the cause, made both the bishop and his 
guard prisoners The success of this artifice inflamed the indignation of Wil- 
liam: messengers were despatched to hasten reinforcements: and the place 
was vigorously attacked, and as obstinately defended, till the ravages of a 
pestilential disease compelled the count of Boulogne to propose a capitula- 
tion. It Tvas with difficulty that the Normans in the king^s service prevailed 
on him to spare the lives of the garrison; but the request of Odo, that at his 
departure the besiegers should abstain from every demonstration of triumph, 
was contemptuously refused. The moment he appeared, the trumpets w^ere 
ordered to flourish ; and as he passed through the ranks, the Enghsh soimded 
the words ^‘halter’' and '^gallows” in his ears. He slunk away, muttering 
threats of vengeance, and embarking on board the first vessel he could pro- 
cure, directed his course to Normandy. 

The hopes of the insurgents were now at an end The characteristic 
indolence of Robert had caused him to procrastinate his voyage to England 
till the favourable oppoitumty had passed away: and the scanty succours 
which he had sent to his partisans had b<‘en mteicepted by the Enghsh mar- 
iners The principal insurgents, reduced to despair, escaped to Normandy: 
their estates were divided among the faitliful friends of the king. 


THR WAR>S IX X0R:UAXDY 

Normandy at this period presented a wide scene of anarchy and violence. 
Robert held the reins of government with a feeble grasp, and" his lenity and 
indecision exposed him to the contempt of his turbulent barons. The Con- 
queror had compelled them to admit his troops into theii castles ; but, at his 
death, they expelled the royal garrisons, levied forces, and made war on each 
other The new duke would not, or dared not, interfere. He consumed his 
revenue in his pleasures, and by improvident grants diminished the ducal 
demesnes. His poverty compelled him to solicit the assistance of Henry, to 
w^hom he sold for three thousand pomids the Cotentin, almost the third "pai t 
of the duchy ; and his Jealousy induced him to order the arrest and confine- 
ment of the same prince, as^soon as he returned from England, where he had 
gone to claim the dower of his mother Matilda To 'William, who sought to 
be revenged on Robert, and who never refused to employ the aid of bribery 
or fraud, this disturbed state of things offered an alluring prospect ; and, by 
means of a Judicious distribution of presents, he obtained through the perfidy 
of his Norman adherents possession of St Valery, of Albemarle, and of almost 
every fortress on the right bank of the Seine. Alarmed at so dangerous a 
defection, the duke solicited the interference of the king of France, who 
marched a powerful army to the confines of Normandy, but on the receipt 
of a considerable sum from England returned into his own dominions. 

At the same time Robert nearly lost Rouen, the capital of Normandy. 
Conan, the wealthiest and most powerful of the citizens, had engaged to 
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ddiver it up to William, and the duke, to defeat the project, solicited the 
aid of Heniy, whom he had lately released. On the third of November Gil- 
bert de I’Aigle was seen to the south of the city leading a body of men to the 
assistance ot Robert ; while Rainald de Warrenne appeared on the north with 
three hundred knights in the service of the king of England. The adherents 
of Conan instantly divided to receive their friends, and repulse their foes; 
Robert and Henry (who were now reconciled) descended from the castle with 
their follmvcrs, and the streets of the city were filled with confusion and 
bloodshed. So doubtful was the issue that the duke, at the request of his 
friends, withdrew to a place of satetj^ ; but at last the English were expelled, 
and Conan was conducted a captive into the fortress. By Robert he was 
condemned to perpetual confinement; but Henry, who was w'ell acquainted 
with the lenit;^ of his brother, requested and obtained the custody of the 
prisoner. He immediately led him to the highest tower, bade him survey 
the beauty of the surrounding scenery, and then, seizing him by the waist, 
hurled him over the battlements. The unhappy Conan was dashed to pieces ; 
the prince turnmg to the bystanders coolly observed that treason ought never 
to go unpunished 

In the following Januarj' William crossed the sea with a numerous army, 
but the barons who held lands under both the brothers laboured to effect a 
reconciliation, and a treaty of peace was negotiated under the mediation of the 
French monarch. The policy of William again triumphed over the credulity 
of Robert He retained possession of the fortresses which he had acquired in 
Normandy, but promised to indemnify his brother by an equivalent in Eng- 
land, and to restore to their estates h"is friends, who had been attainted for 
the late insurrection. By an additional article it w'as stipulated that, on the 
decease of either of the two piinces, the survivor should succeed to his do- 
minions 

The principal sufferers by this treaty were Eadgar jEtheling and Prince 
Henrj' Eadgar had been the confidential friend of Robert; but at the 
demand of William he was deprived of his estates in Normandy, and compelled 
to seek an a.sylum with his bi other-in-law, the king of Scotland. The abilities 
and pretensions of Henry had long been subjects of alarm to both the king 
and the duke. They now united their forces, took possession of his castles, 
and besieged him on Mont St. Michel, a lofty rock, which by the influx of the 
tide was insulated twice m the day. The place was deemed impregnable ; but 
the want of water caused it to be* evacuated by the garrison at the end of a 
fortnight ; and Henrj’’ w'lth difficulty obtained permission to retire into Brit- 
tany For two years he wandered m the Texin, suffering the privations of 
poverty, and attended only by a knight, a chaplain, and three esquires. At 
length he accepted troin the inhabitants of Domfront the government of 
their town, and gracUially recovered the greater part of his former pos- 
sessions 

The siege of Mont St Michel was distinguished by an occurrence which 
has been celebrated by our historians as a proof of William’s magnanimity. 
Riding alone, he espied at a distance a feiv cavaliers belonging to the enemy, 
w'hom he immediately charged with his usual intrepidity. In the shock he 
w’as beaten to the ground ; and his horse, which had been wounded, dragged 
him some paces in the stirrup His adversary had already raised his sword 
to take the life of the fallen monarch, when William exclaimed • “ Hold, fellow' 

I am the king of England ” Awed by his voice, his opponents raised him 
from the groimd ; a fresh horse was offered him ; and the king, vaulting into 
the saddle, inquired which of them was his conqueror. The man apologised 
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for Hs ignorance. “Make no excuse,” replied William, “you are a brave 
and worthy knight. Henceforth you shall fight luider my banner.''* 

Another mcident of the same siege which illustrates the good-heartedness 
of Robert is related by Malmesbury.® At one time water ran shorty m the 
fortress, and Henry sent a messenger to Robert expostulating with him and 
declaring that it was wrong to deprive him of water, “the common right 
of mankind.” Robert was moved, and gave orders that the vigilance of the 
besiegers should be relaxed sufficiently to allow the garrison to obtain a supply 
of water. WRen Robert’s action was related to William Rufus, he was enraged, 
and scornfully taunted his kind-hearted brother vith lacking a knowledge 
of the customs of warfare. “How can you expect to conquer an enemy 
if you supply him with that which he most needs to continue the strife’” 
he demanded. To which Robert replied ; “ Shame! Shall I suffer our brother 
to die of thirst? Where shall we find another, if we lose him?”® 
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The problem was to reconcile the English nation to the Norman 
Conquest, to nationalise, so to speak, the Conquest and the dynasty 
which the Conquest had brought in. Hie means thereto was to 
find a prince oi the forei^ stock who should reign as an English 
king, with the good-will of the English people, m the mterest of the 
English people ^^'llllam Rufus might have held that place if he 
had been morally capable of it His crown was won for him from 
Norman rebels by the valour and loyalty of Englishmen, But Rufus 
forsook his trust, he belied his promises Tmrteen years later the 
same drama was acted over again Henry, who reigned by a more 
direct choice of the English people than William, owed his crown 
abo to the loyalty of Englishmen. This time the problem was 
sohed After the election at Wmchester, the fight at Tinchebray, 
England could no longer be called a conquered land Though the 
Norman was to reign m England, he was to reign only by putting 
on the character of an En^ish king, called to his throne bv the 
voice of Englishmen, and guarded tliere by their loyalty against the 
plots and assaults of Norman rebels — Freeaiax p 


By what pretexts the king eluded the execution of his treaty with Robert 
we are ignorant. It was in vain that the duke accompanied him to England 
to receive the promised indemnity , in vain that he repeated his demand by 
successive messengers ^ _ At last, in 1094, Robert had recourse to a measure 
deemed very efficacious in the court of chivalry. He sent two heralds, who, 
having found their way into the presence of the Red King, denounced him 
before his chief vassals as a false and perjured knight, with whom his brother, 
the duke, would no longer hold friendship. To defend his honour, the king 
followed the two heralds to Normandy, where, hoping at least for the majonty 
of voices, he agreed to submit the matter in dispute to the arbitration of the 
twenty-four barons, who had sworn to do their best to enforce the faithful 
I observance of the treaty of Caen The barons, however, decided in favour 
of Robert ; and then William appealed to the sword. The campaign went so 
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much in favour of the Hed King, that Robert was again obliged to apply for 
a^istance to the king of France ; and Philip once more marched with an army 
into Normandy. 

Rufus then sustained some serious losses; and trustmg no longer to the 
appeal of the sword, he resolved to buy off the French king. He sent his 
commission into England for the immediate levying of 20,000 men. By the 
time appointed these men came together about Hastings, and were ready to 
embark, “when suddenly there came his heutenant with a counter-order, and 
signified to them that the king, minding to favour them, and spare them for 
that Journey, would that every of them should give him ten shillmgs towaids 
the charges of the war, and thereupon depart home with a sufficient safe- 
conduct j which the most part were better content to do than to commit them- 
selves to the fortune of the sea and 
bloody success of the wars m Nor- 
mandy.” The king’s lieutenant 
and representative in this cunning 
device was Ranulf Flambaid. 
Some considerable sum was raised, 
and King Philip accepted it and 
withdrew from the field, leavmg 
Robert, as he had done before, to 
shift for himself.^ 

At this time Robert was filled 
with a great desire to join the 
crusade of Peter the Hemiit. But 
with so much splendour were the 
western princes arming themselves 
for the war m defence of the Holy 
Sepulchre, that Robert found his 
poverty an obstacle for w'hich his 
devoutness of heart could not 
atone. However, burning with 
ardour for the enterprise, he final- 
ly had recourse to the avarice of 
William Rufus, to whom he offered, 
for the sum of 10,000 marks, the 
government of his dominions dur- 
ing the five following years.® The proposal was instantly accepted. W illiam 
.smnmoned a great council, and, alleging his poverty, appealed to the gener- 
osity of his faithful barons ; they, on their return home, required in the same 
manner the aid of their tenants; and the whole amount, wrung in reality 
from the lower orders in the state, was paid into the exchequer, and trans- 
mitted to Normandy. Robert departed with a joyful heart in quest of dan- 
gers and glory ; William sailed to the Continent, and demanded immediate 
possession of Normandy and of Le Marne. 

By the Nomans he was received without opposition; the Manceaux 
unanimously rejected his authority in favour of H61ie de la FlSche. Though 
H^lie had taken the cross, the claims and menaces of William detained him 
at home but one day, havmg incautiously entered a wood with no more than 
seven knights, he was made prisoner; and the king immediately marched at 
the head of fifty thousand horsemen into his territories. Fulk [of Anjou] 
had already arrived to protect his vassal; a few skirmishes were succeeded by 
a negotiation ; and H61ie obtained his liberty by the surrender of Mans. Being 
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thus dispossessed of his dommious, he offered his services to William ; but at 
the instigation of Robert of Meulaii, they were indignantly refused. “ If you 
will not have me for a fnend,” exclaimed Helie, ‘‘ you shall learn to fear me as 
an enemj’.” 

The next summer ( 1099) William was hunting in the New Forest in Hamp- 
shire, when a messenger arrived to infonn him that Helie had defeated the 
Xormans and surpnsed the cit 5 '' of Mans : that the inhabitants had again ac- 
knowledged him lor their count, and tliat the garrison, shut up in the castle, 
W’ould soon be reduced to extremity The impatience of the king could 
hardly wait tor the conclusion of the tale, when, crymg out to his attendants, 
Let those that love me, follow, ' he rode precipitately to the sea-shore, 
and embarked in the first vessel which he found The master remonstrated 
that the weather was stormy and the passage dangerous. “ Hold thy peace,” 
said William, “kings are never drowned ” He landed the next day at Bar- 
fieur, assembled his troops, and advanced with such rapidity that Hdlie could 
scarcely find time to save himself b}' flight. The king ravaged the lands of 
his enemies, and returned to England. 


WUKS WITH THE SCOTS .4.XD WELSH (1091-1095 A D.) 

Of the hostil'ties between England and Scotland the blame must rest with 
the king of Scots, who lost his life in the contest. William was m Normandy 
prosecuting his designs against Robert, w’hen Malcolm suddenly crossed the 
irontiei s and gratified the rapacity of his followers with the spoil of the northern 
counties After the reconciliation of the two brothers, the king of England 
undertook to revenge the insult. His fleet was dispersed in a stomi; but 
his_ cavalry traversed the Lothians, and penetrated as far as the great river, 
w’hich the Scots called “ the water.” The hostile armies were ranged on the 
opposite shores: and the two kings had mutually defied each other, when a 
peace was concluded through the mediation of Robeit of Noimandy on the 
one side, and of Eadgar .^Ethehng on the other Malcolm submitted to do 
homage to the English monarch, and to render him the services which he had 
rendered to William’s fathei ; and William engaged to grant to the Scottish king 
the twelve manois, and the annual pension of tw^elve marks of gold, which 
he had enjoyed under the Conqueror Nor was the interest of the .cEtheling 
forgotten m the negotiation He was permitted to return to England, and 
obtained a distinguished place in the com-t of William 

William on his return visited Carlisle, expelled the lord of the district, 
peopled the city with a colony of Englishmen from the southern counties, 
and built a castle for their protection _ It is possible that, as Cimiberland W’^as 
formerly held by the heir of the Scottish ciown, Malcolm might consider the 
settlement of an English colony at Carlisle as an invasion of his rights , it is 
certain that a new quarrel was created between the two nations, of which we 
know not the origin nor the particulais. The Scottish king w'as invited or 
summoned to attend William's court at Gloucester (1093), and at his arrival 
found himself excluded from the royal presence, unless he w'ould consent to 
plead his cause, and submit to the judgment of the English barons Malcolm 
indignantly rejected the proposal The kings of Scotland, he said, had never 
been accustomed “ to do light ” to the kings of England but on the borders of 
the two realms, and according to the joint decision of the barons of both 
countries He retired in anger, assembled his retainers, and burst wnth a 
numerous force into Northumberland, where he peiished, a victim to the wiles 
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of his enemy, [«rhaps to the treachery of his own subjects. The Scottish 
amy was surprised by Robert de Mowbray. Malcolm fell by the sw'ord of 
Morel, Mowbray’s steward ; his eldest son Edward shared the fate of his father; 
and of the fugitives who escaped the pursuit of their foes, the greater number 
were lost in the waters of the Alne and the Tweed. The bodies of the king and 
his son were found by peasants, and brought by them for burial to the abbey 
trf Tynemouth. The mournful mtelhgence hastened the death of his consort. 
Queen Marearet, who survived her husband only four days.^ 

The chudren of Malcolm, too young to assert theii rights, sought the 
protection of their uncle, Eadgar ..Etheling, in England; and the Scottish 
sceptre was seized (1094) by the ambition of Donald Bain, the brother of the 
^ceased monarch. He found a competitor in Duncan, a son, perhaps illegiti- 
mate, of Malcolm, who had long resided as an hostage in the English court. 
The nephew, with the aid of William, to whom he swore fealty, proved too 
strong for the uncle ; and Donald secreted himself in the Highlands, till the 
murder of Duncan by Malpeder, Mormaer of Mearns, replaced in his hands 
the reins of government. _ He held them only three years. The .Ethehng 
by order of the English king conducted an army into Scotland, seated his 
nephew Edgar [the son of Margaret] on the throne, as feudatory to William, 
and restored the children of his sister Margai-et to their former honours. 
Donald, who had been taken in his flight and committed to prison, died of gnef . 

Ever since Harold had effected the reduction of Wales, the natives had 
acknowle(%ed them-selves the vassals of the king of England : but their ancient 
hostility was not yet extinguished, and the prospect of plunder, with the 
chance of impunity, led them repeatedlj' to ravage the neighbouring counties. 
To repress their inroads the Conqueror liad ordered castles to be built on the 
borders, which he intrusted to the care of ofiiceis, denominated marquesses, 
or lords of the marches. These marches were the constant theatre of pred- 
atory warfare and barbarian revenge. But in 1094 the natives of every 
district in Wales rose in arms : the Isle of Anglesea was reduced ; and Cheshire, 
Shropshire, and Herefordshire, from one extremity to the other, were desolated 
with fire and sword. The next year the insurgents surprised the castle of 
Montgomery ,and massacred the inhabitants. The resentment of William 
uiged him to retaliate ; and, in imitation of Harold, he undertook to traverse 
the whole principality at the head of an army. 

But the heavy cavalry of the Normans was ill adapted to the invasion of 
a rugged and mountainous country. The Welsh had the wisdom not to 
oppose his progress; but they hovered on his flanks, drove forward his rear, 
and cut off his detachments; and when the king, after a slow and tedious 
march of five weeks, had reached the mountains ot Snowdon, he found to 
his mortification that the loss of the conquerors exceeded that of the van- 
quished. The next year (1095) the lords of the marches prosecuted the war 
by ravaging the lands in the neighbourhood ; and the following summer the 
kii^ resumed his operations, but with similar results. The loss of men, of 
horses, and of baggage, convinced' him of the inutility of the enterprise. He 
retired out of Wales m despair, adopted the policy of his father, and by draw- 
ing a chain of easties round the country, endeavoured to put a stop to the 
incursions of these restless and inaccessible enemies. 

* The Scottish historians pretend that Malcolm was killed at the siege of Alnwick by 
the peifidy of the governor, who, pretendmg to offer him the keys of the place ai, the end 
of a spear, pushed the spear into ms bram. It may be granted that there was somethmg 
of fraud or treachery in the transaction ; but the Scottish account seems inconsistent with 
the fact that the bMies of Malcolm and Edward were found on the ground by peasants, 
ffiod buii^ by them at Tynemouth, a considerable distance from Alnwick. 
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Mowbray’s rebellion 

The most powerful of the Anglo-Norman barons was Eobert de Mowbray, 
earl of Northumbeiland He had mherited from his uncle, the bishop of 
Coutances, no fewer than two hundred and eighty manors ; the first families 
in the nation nere allied to him by blood or affinity; and his command in 
the north had placed at his disposm the services of a mmierous and warlike 
population. By his orders four Norwegian merchantmen of considerable 
value had been detained and plundered ; and when the king, at the petition 
of the owners, summoned him to answer for the offence, the royal mandate 
was repeatedly slighted and disobeyed ^ 

William undertook to chastise his vassal; his rapidity disconcerted the 
friends of the earl ; the principal of the Northumbrian chieftains were surprised 
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and made prisoners; and the strong castle of Tynemouth [Neweastle-on- 
Trae], after a siege of two months, was compelled to surrender. Still from 
the walls of Bamborough Mowffiray contmued to defy the arms of his sov- 
ereign ; nor did William undertake the hopeless task ot reducing that impreg- 
nable fortress; but in ,the vicinity erected another castle, which he appro- 
priately denominated Malvoisin, or the bad neighbour. At length the earl 
was decoyed from his asylimi. An msidious offer to betray into his hands 
the tovm of Newcastle induced him to quit Bamborough m the dead of the 
night with no more than thirty horsemen. The garrison of Malvoisin imme- 
diately followed , the gates of Newcastle were shut ; and the earl fled from his 
pursuers to the monasterv of St Oswine. Durmg five days he valiantly 

P The earl’s seizure of the Norw^ian ships could not m itself have been sufficient cause 
for the king to lead an army against him. But it served at least as an excuse Ramsay,/ hold- 
ing this view, points out that the morality of the seas in those days, and at a very much later 
date, was very lax “ The plunder of merchant Stepping on a distant shore would not from 
a political point of view,” he savs, “ seem a very serious offence We would rather suppose 
that the king, aware that mischief was brewing, "seized the opportunity of bringing Mowbray 
to book. .4gain, Mowbray^s reluctance to come to court imphed a consciousness of some guilt 
deeper than that mvolvea m the offence for which he was called to account.’’] 
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defended himself against the repeated assaults of a superior enemy ; on the 
sixth he was wounded in the leg, and made prisoner. 

The captive, by the royal order, was conducted to Bamborough, and his 
countess Matilda was in-vnted to a parley. From the walls she beheld her 
lord in bonds, with the executioner by his side, prepared to put out his eyes 
if she refused to surrender the fortress Her affection (they had been miar- 
ried only three months) subdued her repugnance: the gates were thrown 
open, and Morel, the governor, to mgratiate himself with the conqueror, 
revealed the particulars of an extensive and dangerous conspiracy to place 
on the throne Stephen of Aumale— [nephew of the Conqueror and] brother to 
Judith of infamous memory. Hugh, earl of vShrewsbury, purchased his par- 
don for three thousand pounds: Walter de Lacy escaped to the Continent; 
Odo, earl of Holdemess, forfeited his estates and was imprisoned , Mowbray 
himself was condemned to perpetual confinement, and lived nearly thirty 
years in the castle of Wmdsor. William, count of Eu, a near relation of the 
king, fought his accuser, was' vanquished, and lost his eyes. William of 
Alden, the king’s godfather, was sentenced to be hanged ; but the integrity 
of his life and his asseverations at the gallows convinced the public that he 
was innocent.* 


E.VLPH FIAMBARD 

Lanfranc’s death (1089) was mourned as the heaviest loss which could 
befall England. Lanfranc had been placed over the British churches, an 
alien, yet he lived to become the protector of the English people. Strange 
in blood to the Norman, strange in blood to the Englishman, both now 
loved him as their kinsman : his station and disposition combmed to render 
him the mediator between the conquerors and subjugated. So long as Lan- 
franc lived, Rufus had, in all open and public affairs, been guided by his 
counsel His proud and angry temper, though not completely restrained, 
was mitigated and sweetened by Lanfranc's kindly intervention. But Lan- 
franc 's death released him from all control.3 Lanfranc had been both pri- 
mate and chief minister. At his death, the see of Canterbury was for some 
time left vacant and its rich revenues turned into the coffers of the king 
And the man who undoubtedly suggested to the king this means of mcreas- 
ing his wealth was himself appointed the successor of Lanfranc as chief 
minister. 

This man was Ralph or Ranulf, one of the chaplains of the royal house- 
hold. He was bom of mean parentage in Bayeux, and entered the church 
as the only possible avenue in that time through which a poor man might 
reach a position of influence oi power. He probably crossed the Channel to 
England in the time of Edward the Confessor. After the Conquest he seems 
to have prospered, for in Domesday w'e find him recorded as the holder of 
lands in Oxford and Hampshire. From certain remarks in contemporary 
writers it seems likely that he had a hand in the compilation of Domesday, and 
from what vre know of his organising ability, it is even possible that he directed 
the work. Indeed, a passage in Ordericus Vitalise even seems to point to him 
as having suggested the imdertaking. From the service of the bishop of 
London he had been transferred to that of the Conqueror, where his clever- 
ness, his genius for administration, ’his handsome person and good fellowship 
won for him friends -and ramd promotion. It was either at that time or 
later that he was given by Robert, the dispenser of the kin g ’s household, 
the significant name of Flambard — “the fiery or devouring torch.” He was 
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a mail after Rufus’ own heart, and as soon as Lanfranc was out of the way 
he was advanced to the post of greatest authority in the kingdom, next to 
the king. To the positions of justiciar and royal treasurer, in which he had 
supreme control over both the judicial and financial affairs of the kmgdom, 
was added, during the king’s absences on the Contment, that of regent.® 


FEI'DAL I?f\OV.\TIOXS OF FL.1.MBARD 

None of the three reigns [of the sons and grandson of the Conqueror] 
was a time of great legislative changes, but the reigns of Rufus and Henry 
were the time in whicjn the new sj^stem of administration grew up. Under 
Rufus the doctrine of military tenures, and of the incidents consequent on 
such tenures, was put into systematic shape by his rapacious minister Ralph 
Plambard. This man is distinctly charged with having first subjected eccle- 
siastical property to these burthens, and there can be little doubt that it 
was he who laid them on lay property also. The evidence is this. Under 
the Conqueror we see the germs and beginnings of certain usages, but nothing 
more. At the accession of Henry I they appear in a systematic shape as 
established usages 'The feudal burthens were a logical deduction from the 
doctrine of militaiy tenure. The land is held of the lord on condition of 
certain services being rendered. It passes from father to son, but in order 
that each successive tenant may stnctly hold it as a grant from the lord, 
the heir must receive it again. For the new grant he must pay a relief, 
the price of the relevaho, the taking up again, of the estate which has lapsed 
to the lord 

But it may be that the heir is from age or sex incompetent to discharge 
the seiwices due to the lord. In the case of the minor heir, the lord takes 
the fief into his own hands till the heir is of age to discharge them. The 
heiress can never discharge them in person; she must discharge them through 
a husband But the interests of the lord require that she shall many only 
with his approval, lest she should carry the fief into the hands of an enemy 
All these occasions were turned by the perverse ingenuity of Ralph Flambard 
into mear^ for increasing the royal revenue The wardship — that is, the 
temporary possession of the minor’s estate — ^might be gi anted or sold. So 
might the maniage of the heiress. The lord might either sell her and her 
estate for money, or else he might take money from the heiress herself lor 
leave to marry according to her own inclinations. So with bishoprics and 
abbeys : Plambard found out that they too were held of the king by military 
service. During the vacancy of the benefice there was no one to dischaige 
the service; the king therefore took temporary possession of the ecclesiastical 
estate. And, as the new prelate could not be chosen without the royal con- 
sent, the ’'ing might prolong that temporary possession as long as he chose 
All these inferences were logically drawn out and sternly carried into prac- 
tice by the mmister of Rufus The claims went on, to the oppression and 
sorrow of successive generations of heirs and heiresses, till, as regards lay 
tenures, the whole system was swept away by the famous Act of Charles II." 

“Ralph’s policy,” says Stubbs, “seems to have been to tighten as much 
as possible the hold which the feudal law gave to the king on all feudatories 
temporal and spiritual, taking the fullest advantage of every opportunity, 
and delaying by unscrupulous chicanery the determination of every suit. He 
saw no other difference between an ecclesiastical and a lay fief than the 
superior facilities which the first gave for extortion , the dead bishop left no 
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heir who could importunately insist on leceiving seisin of his inheritance, 
and it w^as in his master’s power to determine how soon or at what price an 
heir should be created and admitted.’' * 


WILLI-UI RfFrS AXD AXSEL5I 

After the death of Lanfranc the king retained in his own hands the rev- 
enues of Canterbury, as he did those of many other vacant bishoprics: 
but, falling into a dangerous sickness, the clergy represented 'to him that he 
was in danger of eternal perdition, if befoie his death he did not make atone- 
ment for those multiplied sacrileges of which he had been guilty. He resolved, 
therefore, to supply instantly the vacancy of Canterbury ; and sent for An- 
selm, a Piedmontese by birth, abbot of Bee in Normandy, who was much 
celebrated for his learning and piety. The abbot earnestly refused the dig- 
nity, fell on his knees, wept, and entreated the king to change his purpose ; 
and when he found the prince obstinate in forcing the pastoral staff upon 
him, he kept his fist so fast clenched that it required the utmost violence of 
the bystanders to open it, and force hnn to receive that ensign of spiritual 
dignity. William soon after recovered, and returned to his former violence 
and rapine. He detained in prison several persons whom he had ordered to 
be freed , he still preyed upon the ecclesiastical benefices ; the sale of spiritual 
dignities continued as open as ever ; and he kept possession of a considerable 
part of the revenues belongmg to the see of Canterbury. But he found in 
Anselm that persevering opposition whiph he had reason to expect from 
the ostentatious humility which that prelate had displayed m refusing his 
promotion. 

The opposition made by Anselm was the more dangerous on account of 
the character of piety which he soon acquired in England, by his great zeal 
against all abuses, particularly those in dress and ornament. A mode in 
that age prevailed throughout Europe, both among men and w'omen, to give 
an enormous length to their shoes, to draw the toe to a sharp point, and to 
affix to it the figure of a bird’s bill, which was turned upwards, and which 
was often sustained by gold or silver chains tied to the Icnee. The ecclesi- 
astics took exception to this ornament, which they said was an attempt to 
belie the Scripture, where it is affirmed that no man can add a cubit to his 
stature ; and they assembled some s3mods, who absolutely condemned it. But, 
though the clergy could overturn thrones, and had authority^ sufficient to 
send ^bove a million of men on their errand to the deserts of Asia, they could 
never prevail against these long, pointed shoes : on the contrary, that caprice 
maintained its ground during several centuries; and, if the clergy had not at 
last desisted from their persecution of it, it might still have b^n the pre- 
vailing fashion in Europe. 

But Anselm was more fortunate in decrying the particular mode which 
was the object of his aversion. He preached zealously agamst the long hair 
and curled locks which were then fashionable among the courtiers ; he refused 
the ashes on Ash Wednesday to those who were so accoutred; and his elo- 
quence had such influence that the young men universally abandoned that 
ornament, and appeared in the cropped hair that was recommended to them 
by the primate. 

When William’s profaneness, therefore, returned to him with his heaith, 
he was soon engaged in controversies with this austere prelate. There was 
at that time a schism m the church between Urban and Clement, who both 
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pretended to the papacy ; and Anselm, who, as abbot of Bee, had already 
acknowledged the former, was determined without the king’s consent to intro- 
duce his authority into England. William, who, imitating his father's ex- 
ample, had prohibited his subjects from recognising any pope whom he had 
not previously rec^eived, was enraged, and summoned a synod at Rocking- 
ham, with an intention of deposing Anselm . but the prelate’s suffragans de- 
clared that, without the papal authority, they knew of no expedient foi inflict- 
ing that punishment on their primate. The king was at last engaged by 
other motives to give the preference to Urban's title, Anselm received the 
pallium from that pontiff ; and matters seemed to be accommodated when the 
quarrel broke out afresh from a new' cause. 

William had undertaken an expedition against Wales, and required the 
archbishop to furnish his quota of soldiers; but Anselm, who regarded the 
demand as an oppression on the church, sent them so miserably accoutred 
that the king was extremely displeased, and threatened him with a prose- 
cution. Anselm, on the other hand, demanded positively that all the revenues 
of his see should be restored ; appealed to Rome against the king’s injustice ; 
and affairs came to such extremities that the piimate, finding it dangerous 
to remain in the kingdom, obtained the king's peimission to retire beyond 
sea. All his tempoialities were seized , but he was leceived with great respect 
by Urban, who considered him as a martyr in the cause of religion, and even 
menaced the king with excommunication. Anselm assisted at the council of 
Bari; w’here, besides fixing the controversy betw’een the Greek and Latin 
churches concerning the procession of the Holy Ghost, the right of election 
to church preferments was declared to belong to the clergy alone : and spirit- 
ual censures were denounced against all ecclesiastics who did homage to 
laymen for their sees or benefices, and against all laymen who exacted it.® 


DE-iTH OF WriLLI.«I RFFUS 

William’s lavish expenditure continued on the increase ; but by his exactions 
and irregular way of dealing with church property ho still found means for 
gratifying his extravagance, and enjoyed abroad the reputation of bemg a 
lich as well as a pow'erful king. But the dread creditor was now at hand 
whom even kings cannot escape. Popular superetition had long darkened 
the shades and solitudes of the New Forest. The fiend himself, it w'as said, 
had appeared there, announcing the punishment he had in reserve for the 
Red King. The accidents that happened in that chase, which had been so 
barbarously obtained, gave strength to the \’ulgar belief. In the month of 
May, Richard, an illegitimate son of Duke Robert, was killed while hunting 
in the forest, by an arrow reported to have been shot at landom. This was 
the second time the Conqueror’s blood had been poured out there, and men 
said it would not be the last time. On the first of August following, William lay 
at Malwood-keep, a hunting-seat in the forest, with a goodly train of knights 
A reconciliation had taken place betwreen the two brothers, and Henry, who 
had been some time in England, was of the gay party. 

The circumstances of the story, as told by tl^ monkish chroniclers, are suffi- 
ciently remarkable. At the dead of night the king was heard invoking the 
blessed Virgin, a thing strange in him; and then he called aloud for lights. 
His attendants ran at his call, and found him disturbed by a frightful vision,' 
to prevent the return of which he ordered them to pass the rest of the night 
by his bedside. As he was dressing in the morning an artisan brought him 
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six new arrows; he examined them, praised the workmanship), and, keeping 
four for hinaself, gave the other two to Sir Walter Tyriel, othenv'ise called, from 
his estates in France, Sir Walter de Poix, saying, as he presented them, 
“Good weapons are due to the sportsman that knows how to make a good use 
of them.” The tables were spread with an abundant collation, and the Red 
Kir^ ate more meat and drank even more wine than he wal wont to do. His 
spirits rose to their highest pitch. All was boisterously gay, when a messenger 
arrived from Seiion, the Norman abbot of St. Peter’s, at Gloucester, to inform 
the king that one of his monks had dreamed a dream foreboding a sudden 
and awful death to him. “ The man is a monk,” cried Rufus, “ and to have a 
piece of money he dreameth such things. Give him, therefore, an hundred 
pence, and bid him dream of better fortime to our j^rson.” Then turning 
to Tyrrel, he said, “Do they think I am one of those fools that give up their 
pleasure or their business because an old woman happens to dream or sneeze ?” 

The king, with his brother Henry, and many other lords and knights, rode 
into the forest, w'here the company dispersed; but Sir Walter, his especial 
favourite m these sports, remained constantly near the king. As the sun w^as 
sinking low in the west, a hart came bounding by, between Rufus and his com- 
rade, who stood concealed m the thickets. The kmg drew his bow, but the 
string broke. Startled by the sound, the hart paused. The king, being 
improvided with a second bow, shouted, “Shoot, Walter! shoot, in the 
devil’s name!” Tyrrel drew his bow — the arrow departed — was glanced 
aside in its flight by an intervening tree, and struck Wdliam in the left breast. 
The fork-head pierced his heart, and with one groan, and no word or prayer 
uttered, the Red Kmg fell, and expired. Sir Walter Tjurel ran to his master’s 
side, but finding him dead he remounted his horse, and, without informing 
any one of the catastrophe, galloped to the sea-coast, embarked for Normandy, 
wlience he fled for sanctuary into the dominions of the French king, and soon 
after departed for the Holy Land 

Late in the evening the royal corpse was found alone, where it fell, by a 
poor charcoal-burner, wrho put it, stdl bleeding, into his cart, and drove towards 
Winchester. At the earliest report of his death his brother Heniy flew to 
seize the royal treasurj' ; and the knights and favourites who had been hunting 
in the forest dispersed, in several directions, to look after their interest, not one 
of them caring to render the last sad honours to their master. The next day 
the body, still in the charcoal-burner’s cart, and defiled with blood and dirt, 
was carried to St Swithin’s, the cathedral church of Winchester There it 
was treated with proper respect, and buried in the centre of the cathedral 
choir, many persons lookmg on, but few grieving A firoof of the bad opmion 
which the people entertamed of the deceased monarch is that they in tei preted 
the fall of a certain tower in the cathedral, which happened the following year, 
and covered his tomb with its ruins, mto a sign 'of the displeasure of heaven 
that he had received Christian burial 

, The second king of the Norman line reigned thirteen years, all but a few 
weeks, and was full of health and vigour, and only forty years of age, when 
he died. That he was shot by an arrow in the New Forest, that his body was 
abandoned and then hastily interred, are facts perfectly well authenticated; 
but some doubts may be entertained as to the precise circumstances attending 
his death, ncftrvithstandmg their being minutely related by writers who were 
living at the time, or who flourished -in the course of the followmg century. 
Sir Walter Tyrrel afterwards swore, in France, that he did not shoot the arrow ; 
but he was probably anxious to relieve himself from the odium of killing a king, 
even by accident., It is quite possible, indeed, that the event did not arise 
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tom chance, and that Tyrrel had no part in it. The remoiseless ambition of 
Henry might have had recourse to murder, or the avenging shaft might have 
been sped by the desperate hand of some Englishman, tempted by a favourable 
opportunity and the traditions of the place. But the most charitable con- 
struction is that the party were intoxicated with the wme they had drunk at 
Malwood-keep, and that, in the confusion consequent on drunkenness, the 
king was hit by a random arrow. 


'THE CH-iRACTEE OP MILLmi RtTFUS 

William of Malmesbury,* who was born m the leign of William Rufus, 
gives this graphic description of him: “Greatness of soul was pre-eminent in 
^e king, which, in process of time, he obscured by excessive severity — ^vices, 
ind^d, m place of virtues, so insensibly crept into his bosom that he could not 
distinguish them. At last, however, m his later years, the desire after good 
grew cold, and the crop of evil increased to ripeness; his liberality became 
prodigality , his magnanimity, pride : liis austerity, cruelty He was, when 
abroad, and in public a.sseniblies, of supercilious look, darting his threatening 
ej'e on the bystander, and with assmned se’-erity and ferocious voice assailmg 
such as conversed w'ith him. From apprehension of poverty and of the 
treachery of others, as may be conjectured, he was too much given to lucre 
and to cruelty. At home and at table, with his intimate companions, he gave 
loose to levity and to mirth. He w'as a most facetious railer at anything he 
had himself done amiss, in order that he might thus do away with obloquy 
and make it matter of jest. Militar men came to him out of every province 
on this side of the mountains, whom he rewarded most profusely! In con- 
sequence, when he had no longer aught to bestow, poor and exhausted, he 
turned his thoughts to rapines. 

“The rapacity of his disposition was seconded by Ralph, the inciter of his 
covetousness, a clergyman of the lowest origin, but raised to eminence by 
his wit and subtilty. If at any time a royal edict issued that England 
should pay a certain tiibute, it was doubled by this plunderer of the rich — 
this exterminator of the poor — this confiscator of other men’s inheritance. 
He was an invincible pleader, as unrestrained in his woids as in his actions, 
and equally fiuious against the meek or the turbulent At this person’s 
suggestion, the sacred honours of the church, as the pastors died out, were 
exposed to sale. These things appeared the more disgraceful because in his 
father’s time,_ after the decease of a bishop or abbot, all rents were reserved 
entire, to be given up to the succeeding pastor , and persons truly meritorious on 
account of their religion were elected. But in the lapse of a" very few years 
everything was changed Men of the meanest condition, or guilty of what- 
ever crime, were listened to, if they could suggest anything likdy to be advan- 
tageous to the king; the halter was loosened from the robber’s neck, if he 
could promise any emolument to the sovereign. All militarv discipline being 
relaxed, the courtiers preyed upon the property of the country people and 
consumed theii- substance, takmg the very meat from the mouths of these. 
wretched creatures. 

“Then was there flowing hair and extravagant dress; and then was in- 
vented the fashion of shoes with curved pomts; then the model for young 
men was to rival women in the delicacy of person — to mince their gait, to walk 
with loose gesture, and half naked. Enervated and effeminate, they unwill- 
ingly remamed what natine had made them— the assailers of others’ chastity, 
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prodigal of their own. Troops of pathics and droves of harlots followed the 
court ; so that it was said with justice, by a wise man, ‘ that England would 
be fortunate if Henry could reign ’ ; led to such an opinion because he abhorred 
obscemty from his youth.”® 


' HEXRT BECOMES KIN'G 

Four years were now elapsed since Robbrt of Normandy had abandoned 
his dominions ui Europe to earn a barren wreath of glory in the fields of 
Palestine Accompanied by Hugh of "Wmandois and Robert of Flanders, 
he had passed the Alps, received' the benediction of the pontiff at Lucca, and 
joined the crusaders under the walls of Constantinople. At the siege of Nice he 
held an important command ; in the battle of Dorylseum his exhortations and 
example sustained the famting coui’age of the Christians ; at the reduction of 
Antioch the praise of superior prowess was shared between him and Godfrey 
de Bouillon ; and if, during a reverse of fortune, he slunk with several others 
from the pressure of fanune and the prospect of slpery, this temporary stain 
was effaced by his return to the army, his exploits in the field, and his services 
in the assault of Jerusalem. The crown of that city was given to Godfrey, 
the most worthy of the confederate chieftains; but, if we may believe the 
English historians, it had been previously offered to Robert, W'ho,_with more 
wisdom than he usually displayed, prefeired his European dominions to the 
precarious possession of a throne surrounded by hostile and infidel nations. 

By pnority of birth, and the stipulation of treaties, the crown of England 
belonged to Robert. He had already arrived in Italy on his way home; 
but, ignorant of the prize that was at stake, he loitered in Apulia to woo 
Sibylla, the fair sister of William of Conversana, Henry, the younger brothei, 
was on the spot : he had followed Rufus into the forest ; and the moment that 
he heard the king wras fallen, spurring his horse, he rode to Winchester to 
secure the royal treasures. William de Breteuil, to whose custody_ they had 
been intrusted, arrived at the same time, and avowed his_ determination to 
preserve them for Robert, the rightful heir. The prince immediately drew 
his sword, and blood would have been shed had not their common fnends 
interposed, and prevailed on Breteuil to withdraw his opposition. As soon 
as Henry had obtained possession of the treasures and castle, he W'as proclaimed 
king ; and, riding to Westminster, was crowned on the_ Sunday, August 5, the 
third day after the death of his brother. The ceremonial was the same which 
had been observed m the coionation of the Anglo-Saxon kings, and was per- 
formed by Maurice, bishop of London, in the absence of Anselm and the 
vacancy of the arcniepiscopal see of York. 

On the same day care was taken to inform the nation of the benefits which 
it .would derive from the accession of the new monarch. To strengthen the 
weakness of his claim by connecting it with the interests of the people, he 
published a charter of liberties, copies of which were ^nt to the several counties 
and deposited in the principal monasteries. In this instrument he restored 
to the church ite ancient immunities, and promised neither to sell the vacant 
benefices, nor to let them out to farm, nor to retain them in his own possession 
for the benefit of his exchequer, nor to raise tallages on their tenants. He 
granted to all his barons and immediate vassals (and required that they should 
niake the same concession to their tenants) that they might dispose by will 
of ’their personal property; that they might give their daughters and female 
rdatives in marriage without fee or impediment, provided the intended 
hiteband were not his enemy; that for breaches of the peace and other delin- 
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queucies they should not be placed at the king's mercy, afe in the days of his 
father and brother, but should be condemned in the sums assigned by the 
Anglo-Saxon laws; that their heirs should pay the customary reliefs for the 
livery of their lands, and not the arbitrary compensations which had been 
exacted by his late brother; that heiresses should not be compelled by the 
king to marry without the consent of the barons ; that widows should retain 
their dowers, md not be given in mairiage against their will ; and that the 
wardship of minors should, together with the custody of their lands, be com- 
mitted to their mothers, or nearest 

relations. _ . 

To the nation at large he prom- 
ised to put in toice the laws of Ed- 
ward the Confessor, as they had 
been amended and published by 
his father; to le^'y no moneyage 
which had not been paid in the 
Saxon times' and to punish with 
severity the coiners and vendors of 
light moneys. He exempted from 
all taxes and burthens the demesne 
lands of all his military tenants, 
forgave all fines due to the ex- 
chequer, and the pecmiiary mulcts 
for “murder” committed befoie his 
coionation; and ordered, under the 
heaviest penalties, reparation to be 
made for all « injustices perpetrated 

in consequence of the death of his ,1., - — . — - j a,!,, 

brother. Such are the provisions iSL ~ 

of this celebrated chaiter; which is , 

the more deseiwmg of the reader’s North Book, Kirkbtali, Abbey, near LEams 
notice because, by professmg to (Founded m ae tweUth century) 

abolish the illegal customs intro- 
duced after the Conquest, it shows the nature of the grievances which the 
nation had suffered under the two Williams. Hemy, however, retamed both 
the royal forests and the forest laws; but as a kmd of apology he declared 
that in this reservation he was guided by the advice and had obtained the 
consent ot his barons. He added at the same time a very beneficial chai'ter 
in favour of the citizens of London 


Hitherto the moral conduct of Henry had been as questionable as that of 
his late brother : policy now taught him to assume the zeal and severity of a 
reformer. He dismissed his mistresses ; di ove from his coimt the men who had 
scandalised the public by their eftemmacy and debaucheries, and sent to 
hasten the return of Archbishop Anselm with expressions of the highest regard 
and veneration for his character. At the solicitation of the prelates he con- 
sented to marrj’ ; and the object of his choice was Matilda or Maud, the daughter 
of Malcolm, king of Scots, by Margaret, the sister of Eaclgar .Sthelmg— a 
princess whose descent from the Anglo-Saxon monarchs was expected to add 
stability to his throne, and to secure the succession to his posterity.^ An 


Macaulay m emphasising the social gap that separated the Norman and English 
elements of the population for a century or more after the Conquest, speaks of the mamagfe 
of Henry and Matilda m these words* ^^By many of his barons this marnage was regarded 
as a maniage between a white planter and a quadroon girl would be regarded m Vir^nia/^ 
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objection was, howfever, made to their union, which nearly defeated his hopes. 
Tbe princess in her childhood had been intrusted to the care of her aunt 
Chi^tina, abbess of Wilton, who, to preserve the chastity of her niece from 
tile brutality of the Norman soldiers, had compelled her to wear the vefl 
and to frequent the society of the nuns. Hence it was contended that, according 
to the ecclesiastical canons, she was no longer at liberty to marry; but in a 
synod of the prelates the objection was overruled in conformity with a former 
decision of Archbishop Lanfranc on a similar occasion. The marriage was 
celebrated, and the queen crowned with the usual solemnity by Aiiselm, 
who had returned to England and resumed the administration of his diocese. 


THE INVASION" OP ROBERT 

To satisfy the clamour of the people, Henry had committed to the Tower 
Plambard, bishop of Durham, the obnoxious minister of the late king. 
The prelate lived sumptuously in his confinement on the allowance which he 
received from the exchequer, and the presents which were sent to him by his 
friends; and by his wit, cheerfulness, and generosity, won the good-will, while 
he lidled the vigilance, of his keepers. In the beginning of February he re- 
ceived a rope concealed in the bottom of a pitcher of wine. The knights who 
guarded him were, as usual, invited to dine: they drank copiously till it was 
late in the evening ; and soon after they had lain clown to rest, Flambard, with 
the aid of his rope, descended from the window, was conducted by his friends 
to the searshore, and thence escaped into Normandy. In Normandy he 
found Duke Robert, who had married Sibylla, and returned to his duchy 
withm a month after the death of his brother. By his former subjects he had 
been received with welcome ; but his claim to the English crown, though he 
meant to enforce it, was postponed to a subsequent period. Pleasure, not 
power, was his present object: he wished to exhibit to his Normans the fair 
prize which he had brought from Apulia; and her fortune, a very considerable 
sum, was consumed in feastings and pageantry.^ 

But the arrival and suggestions of Flambard awakened his ambition, and 
turned Ms thoughts from pleasure to war. His vassals professed their eager- 
ness to fight under a prince who had gained laurels in the Holy Land; tenders 
of assistance were received from England ; and a powerful force of men-at-arms, 
archers, and footmen, was ordered to assemble in the neighbourhood of 
Tr^port. On the English barons who had engaged to espouse his cause, 
Robert de BeUtoe, William de Warenne, Ivo de Grand-Mesnil, and Walter 
Giffard, he bestowed some of the strongest fortresses in Normandy. His 
object was to secure their co-operation; but he had reason to regret a measure 
wMch weakened his power and ultimately caused his ruin. 

Henry beheld with disqmetude the preparations of his brother; blit trem- 
bled still more at the well-known disaffection of his barons. At "^itsuntide 
he held his court; every petition was granted; the charter was renewed; and 
in the hanife of Anselm, as the representative of the nation, the king swore 
faithfully to fulfil all his engagements. His army was collected at Pevensey, 
on the coast of Sussex: Robert, conducted by the mariners, whom Flamhard 
had debauched from their allegiance, reached the harbour of Portsmouth 
To secure the city of Winchester became to each prince an object of the first 

‘ Sibylla died m 1102 of poison, administered, it was believed, by Agnes, dowager coun- 
tess of Buckingham, who, as she possessed the affections, was also ambitious to share the 
honours of the duke. 
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importance. Though Robert was nearer, he was delayed by the debarkar 
tion of his troops, and Henry overtook him on his march. ^ 

The spirit of revolt was agam awakened among the Anglo-Norman barons; 
but the natives remamed faithful to Henry, and Anselm devoted himself to 
his interests. He harangued the troops on the duty of allegiance, recalled 
from the camp of Robert some of the deserters, confirmed the W'avering lo]^- 
alty of others, and threatened the invaders with the sentence of excommuni- 
cation. After several fruitless and irritating messages, Henrj’ demanded a 
conference with his brother. The two princes met m a vacant space between 
the armies, conversed for a few minutes, and embraced as friends. The 
terms of reconciliation were immediately adjusted. Robert renounced all 
claim to the crown of England, and obtained in return a yearly pension of 
three thousand marks, the cession of all the castles which Henry posses^d in 
Normandy, with the exception of Damfront, and the revocation of the judg- 
ment of forfeiture, which William had pronounced against his adherents. It 
was moreover stipulated that both princes should unite to punish their re- 
spective enemies, and that if either died without legitimate issue, the survivor 
should be his heir. TweWe barons on each side swore to enforce the obser- 
vance of these-articles. 

It was not, however, in the disposition of Henry to forget or forgive. Pre- 
vented by the tieaty from chastising the public disaffection of his Anglo- 
Norman bai ons, he sought pretexts of revenge in their private conduct. Spies 
were appomted to watch them on their demesnes, and in thei’* intercourse with 
their vassals: charges of real or pretended transgressions w^ere repeatedly 
brought against them in the king’s court,^ and each obnoxious nobleman in 
his turn was, justly or unjustly, pronounced a criminal and an outlaw. Of 
the great families, the descendants of the warriors who had fought with the 
Conqueror, the most powerful successively disappeared ; and in opposition to 
the others, Henry’s jealousy selected from the needy followers of the court, 
men, whom he enriched with the spoils of the proscribed, and raised to an 
equality with the proudest of their rivals. To these he looked as to the 
strongest bulwarks of his throne ; for since they owed their fortimes to his 
bounty, their own interest, if not their gratitude, would bind them firmly to 
his support. 


ROBERT DE BELLEIIE 

Among the outlaw’s were Robert Malet, Ivo de Grand-Mesnil, Warenne, 
earl of Surrey, William, earl of Mortain and Cornwall, and Robert de Belltoe, 
earl of Sfeewsbury The last, the son of the great Montgomery, deserves 
some notice He was the most pow’erful subject in England, haughty, rapa- 
cious, and deceitful. In these vices he might have many equals . m cruelty 
he rose pre-eminent among the savages of the age. He preferred the death 
to the ransom of his captives ; it was his delight to feast Ins eyes with the 
contortions of the victims, men and women, W’hom he had ordered to be 
impaled • he is even said to have tom out the eyes of his godson with his own 
hands, because the father of the boy had committed some trivial offence. 


P Ramsay / says that Queen Matilda was at Winchester expecting her confinement, 
and that, scorning "to attack a lady, and his own goddaughter, under such circumstances, 
Robert turned aside from Winchester and directed his march towards London. At any 
rate, he soon found himself face to face with Henry ] 

2 This was the great merit of the Conqueror and"his sons. They compelled the barons 
to decide their controversies in the king’s court, instead of wa^ng wnr against each other. 
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and had escaped from his vengeance. Against this monster, not from mo- 
tives of humanity but of policy, Henry had conceived the most violent hatred. 
He was cited before the king’s court : the conduct of his officers in Normandy 
as well as m England, his words no less than his actions, were severely scru- 
tinised ; and a long list of five-and-forty offences was objected to him by his 
accusers. The earl, according to custom, obtained permission to retire, that 
he might consult his friends but instantly mounted his horse, fled to his earl- 
dcHn, summoned his retainers, and boldly bade defiance to the power of his 
prosecutor. 

■ Henry cheerfully accepted the challenge, and began the war with the 
investment of the castle of Armidel, which, after a siege of three months, 
surrendered by capitulation. Bell6me, in the interval, had fortified Bridge- 
north, on the left bank of the Severn, and placed in it a garrison of seven 
hundred men; but the townsmen, intimidated by the menaces of the king, 
tose upon their defenders, and opened the gates to the royal forces. Shrews- 
bury still remained in his possession From that city to Bridgenorth the 
^ountry was covered with wood, and the only road ran through a narrow 
aefiJe between two mountains, the declivities of which he had lined with his 
archers. Henry ordered the infantrj', sixty thousand men, to open a passage : 
in a few days the trees were felled, and a safe and spacious road conducted 
the king to the walls of Shrewsbury. At his arnval despair induced BellSme 
to come forth on foot : he offered the keys of the place to the conqueror, and 
surrendered himself at discretion His life was spared, but he was compelled 
to quit the kingdom, and to promise upon oath never to return wdthout the 
royal pennission * 

The country now reaped the fruits of Henry’s determined policy of sup- 
pression of the great barons. Over all England W'ent up the ]oyful cry, “ Re- 
joice, King Henry, and return thanks to the Lord God, for you became a free 
king on the day when you reduced Robert de Belltoe to subjection and 
drove him out of your kingdom ” After the earl’s banishment, Ordericusfl' 
tells us “ the realm of Albion enjoyed peace and tranquillity, and during the 
thirty-three years of Henry’s subsequent reign no one afterwards dared to 
revolt in England, nor hold any fortress against him.” But Englishmen were 
not allowed to forget how to fight, and the continental wars of the king fur- 
nished a sufficient training in the use of arms to the rising generation.® 


THE BATTLE OF TINCHEBRAY 

Hitherto Duke Robert had religioasly observed the conditions of peace. 
He had, even on the first notice of Belltoe’s rebellion, ravaged the Norman 
estates of that nobleman. Sensible, however, that the real crime of the out- 
laws was their former attachment to his interest, he unexpectecOy came to 
England at the solicitation of the earl of Surrey, and incautiously trusted 
himself to the generosity of an unfeeling brother He was received indeed 
with a smile of affection, but soon found that he was in reality a captive : 
instead of interceding in favour of others, he was reduced to treat for his 
own liberty ; and as the price of his ransom, gladly resigned his annuity of 
three thousand marks, which, to save the honour of the two princes, was re- 
ceived as a present by the queen Matilda. After such treatment Robert 
could not doubt of the hostility of his brother; and in his own defence he 
soi^ht the friendship and accepted the services of the outlaw Belltoe, who 
still possessed thirty-four castles in Normandy. Henry received the intelli- 
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gence with pleasure, pronounced the alliance between himself and Robert at 
an end, accepted, perhaps procured, invitations from the enemies of the duke, 
and resolved to transfer the Norman coronet to his own head. He had even 
the effrontery to assume credit for the purity of his motives, and to hold 
himself out as the saviour of an afflicted eoimtry. It may, indeed, be that 
the duke was weak and improvident, and that he suffered his barons to wage 
war on each other, and to inflict every species of calamity on his subjects. 

Still it will be difficult to believe that it was a hope to relieve the distresses 
of his countrymen, and not a desire to annex Normandy to his dominions, 
which mduced Henry to unsheathe the sword agamst his unfortunate brother. 
The first campaign passed without any important result ; in the second the 
fate of Normandy was decided before the walls of Tinehebray (September 28, 
1106). The king had besieged that fortress, and Robert approached with 
all his forces to its relief ^ 

Henry was strong in his infantry, both English and Norman. There was 
some negotiation before the decisive battle, which took place on the 28th of 
Septemfer, the anniversary of William the Conqueror’s landing at Hastings 
When the ranks met, “ the troops were thronged so closely, and their weapons 
so locked together, that it was out of their power to injure each other, and 
both parties in turn attempted in vain to break the impenetrable phalanx ’V 

The details of the battle are rather meagre, beyond this curious circum- 
stance related by Ordericus. One of Henry’s chaplains, Baudri (or Waldric), 
took the duke prisoner, after he had gallantly fought with unequal numbers. 
The contest was over.^ Amongst other prisoners was Eadgar JEthelmg, who 
passed the leraainder of his eventful life m England, without molestation, an 
object of pity rather than of fear. The deposed Duke Robert was kept a 
prisoner m Cardiff castle. Eleven years later. Pope Calixtus met King Henry 
at Gisors ; and when exhorted by the pontiff to release his brother, said, “I 
have not caused him to be bound in fetters like a captive enemy, but treat- 
ing him like a noble pilgrim worn by long sufferings, I have placed him in a 
royal castle, and supplied his tables and wardrobe with all kinds of luxuries.” 
We may believe in the luxuries or not ; but there are entries in the accounts 
called the Pipe Rolls, which show that in 1111 the count of Normandy, as 
he IS termed, was supplied with new clothes. 

The story of his eyes being put out by the organs of sight being seared 
over a red-hot basin rests upon no contemporary authority. William of 
Malmesbury, who wrote whilst Duke Robert was alive, says “he endured nq 
evil but solitude, if that can be called solitude where, by the attention of his 
keepers, he was provided with abundance both of amusement and of food. 
He was confined, however, till he had survived all his companions in the cru- 
sade, and whether he ever will be set free is doubtful.” In another manu- 
script of Malmesbury’s chronicle we find this reading: “nor was he liberated 
till the day of his death.” That release from a captivity of twenty-eight 
years arrived in 1135 ^ 

In the course of a few w^eeks Bell^me, through the interest of Hdlie de la 
Fleche, obtained permission to retam a portion of his estates; and Flambard 
purchased, with the surrender of Lisieux, the restoration of his bishopric. 
Heniy summoned the Norman barons to that city, where he was acknowledged 
duke without opposition. 

[' “ The point at issue from the beginning,” says Stubbs,* in remarking on the importance 
of the victory of Tmchebray, “ had not been the English crown, but the power of enforcing 
obedience on those Norman barons without whose submission neither country could be at 
peace.”] I 
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HENEY AXD AXSELM 

While flie kii^ had thus been employed in chastising his enemies, and 
stripping an unfortunate brother of his dominions, he was engaged m a less 
successful quarrel with Ansehn and the wurt of Rome eoncernmg the right of 
investiture. According to ancient practice, the election of bishops had gen- 
erally depended on the testimony of the clergy and people and the suffrage 
of the provincial prelates. But the lapse of yeai’S, and the conversion of the 
barbarous nations, had introduced important innovations into this church 
of ecclesiastical polity. The tenure of clerical was assimilated to that of lay 
property; the sovereign assumed the right of approving of the prelate elect; 
and the new bishop or abbot, like the baron or knight, was compelled to swear 
fealty and to do homage to his superior lord. The pretensions of the crown 
were gradually extended. As it was the interest of the prince that the spir- 
itual fiefs should not fall into the hands of his enemies, he reserved to himself 
the right of nomination ; and in virtue of that right xnvested the individual 
whom he had nominated, with the ring and crosier, the acknowledged emblems 
of episcopal and abbatial jurisdiction. 

ihe church had observed with jealousy these successive encroachments 
on her prhHtleges; in the general councils of Nicsea in 787, and of Constanti- 
nople in 869. the nomination of bishops bj’’ lay authority had been condemned: 
in 1067 the foi*mer prohibitions were renewed by Gregory VII, and ten years 
afterwards Victor III in a synod at Beneventum added the sentence of 
excommunication both against the prince who should presume to exercise 
the right of mvestiture, and the prelate who should condescend to receive 
his temporalities on such conditions. But it w^as m vain that the thunders 
of the church were directed against a practice enforced by sovereigns, whc 
refused to surrender a privilege enjoyed by their predecessors, and defended 
by prelates who were indebted to it for their wealth and importance The 
contest between the two powers continued durmg half a century ; nor was it 
without mutual concessions that claims so contradictory could be amicably 
adjusted. 

It should, howevei, be remembered that the right for which the sovereigns 
contended had at this period degenerated into a most pernicious abuse. 
William Rufus, for his own profit, refused on many occasions to fill the vacant 
benefices, and on others degraded the dignities of the church by prostituting 
them to the highest bidder. In France and Germany similar e^^ls existed 
even to a greater e.xtent. In Normandy the indigence of Robert had sug- 
gested an improvement on the usual practice, by selling the reversion of 
bishoprics in favour of children, and granting for a proportionate sum more 
than one diocese to the same prelate. Every good man was anxious to sup- 
press these abuses, and the zeal of the pontiffs was stimulated by the more 
virtuous of the episcopal order. Amongst these we must number Anselm. 
During his exile he had assisted at the councils of Bari and Rome, in which 
the custom of investiture had been again condemned, and the sentence of 
excommunication against the guilty had been renewed. At his first interview 
with Henry, he intimated in respectful terms his inflexible resolution to 
observe the disciplme approved in these synods; and the king avowed an 
equally fixed determination to retain, what he conceived to be, the lawful 
prerogative of his crown. 

He stood, however, at that moment, on very slippery ground Without 
the aid of the primate he knew not how to put down the partisans, or to 
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lesist the forces of his brother Robert, it was more prudent to dissemble 
than to throw the clergy into the arms of his competitor ; and by mutual con- 
sent the controversy was suspended, till an answer could be procured from 
the pope ; which answer, as both had foreseen, was unfavourable to the pre- 
tensions of the monaich. It w’ould exhaust the patience of the reader to 
descend into the particulars of this dispute ; to notice all the messages that were 
sent to Rome, and the answers returned to England ; the artifices that were 
employed to deceive, and the expedients suggested to mollify Anselm At 
last, by the kmg's request, he undertook, aged and infirm as he was, a journey 
to Italy, to lay the whole controversy before the pontiff ; on his return he 
received an order to remain in banishment till he should be willing to submit 
to the royal pleasure. The exile retired to his friend the archbishop of Lyons, 
under whose hospitable roof he spent the three followmg years. In the 
interval Henry was harassed by the entreaties of his barons and the murmurs 
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of the people: his sister Adela, comitess of Blois, and his queen, Matilda, 
importuned hun to be reconciled to the primate ; and Paschal II,_ who had 
already excommunicated his advisers, admonished him that m a few w’eeks 
the same sentence would be pronounced against hirnself. 

The king, who was not prepared to push the dispute to this extremity, 
discovered a willingness to relent. Anselm met him at the abbey of Bee 
(1108); and both, in the true spirit of conciliation, consented to abandon a 
part of their pretensions. As fealty and homage were civil duties, it was 
agreed that they should be exacted from every clergyman before he received 
his temporalities • as the ring and crosier were considered to denote spiritual 
jurisdiction, to which the king acknowledged that he had no claim, the collation 
of these emblems was suppressed. On the whole the church gamed little by 
the compromise. It might check but did not abolish the principal abuse If 
Henry surrendered an unnecessary ceremony, he still retained the substance. 
The right which he assumed of nominating bishops and abbots was left unim- 
paired, and though he promised not to appropriate to himself the revenues 
of the vacant benefices, he never hesitated to violate his engagement ^ 

“ Whether this settlement would work in favour of the king or the elerpr,” 
says Gardiner, “ depended on the character of the kings and the clergy. If the 
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kfe^ were as riotous as the Red King, and the clergy as self-denying as Anselm, 
the olergy would grow strong in spite of these arrangements. If the kings 
were as just and wise as Henry, and the clergj’ as wicked as Ralph Flambard, 
all advantage would be on the side of the kmg.””» 


AFFAIES IN NORMANDY 

At the time of the battle of Tmchebray Duke Robert had a son five years 
old, who had been brought up at FaJaise. When Henry took possession of 
the place the little boy was led to him. This possible heir of two kingdoms 
bore the name of his grandfather ; and the William of five years old shrank 
with terror from his conquering uncle. Henry used no violence to the child, 
but committed him to an honest guardianship. The king appears, in another 
year, to have repented of his honesty, and to have desired to get the young 
prince into his power. But H61ie de Saint-Saens fled wnth his charge, and 
put him under the protection of Louis, king of France, and Fulk, count of 
Anjou. As the boy grew, the interests connected with him became more 
complicated He was at first patronised, and afterwards cast off by the 
count of Anjou The kmg of France used him as an instrument to check 
the growing power of Henry. 

At length there was open war between France and Nonnandy, and in 
1119 was fought the battle of Noyon, or Brenneville fBremule), a place on the 
road from Rouen to Paris Louis was here defeated, and fled. The battle 
was not a sanguinary one, and was remarkable for the comparative safety 
with which the horsemen in complete harness encountered each other. Orden- 
cusff says • “ In the battle between the two kings, in which nearly nine hundred 
knights were engaged, I have ascertained that three only were slam. This 
aiose from their being entirely covered with steel armour, and mutually 
sparing each other for the fear of God, and out of regard for the fraternity of 
arms ” The knights might spare each other, but the people were little spared. 
The chronicler adds, “The whole country was a desert in consequence of the 
wars which raged so furiously.” Huntingdon,? under the same date, records 
that “ this year the English were grievously burdened with continual taxes and 
various exactions occasioned by the king’s w^ants ” 

In 1118 the “good queen Maud” died Henry was probably not incon- 
solable ; for she had long retired to the monastery of Westminster, where she 
spent her revenues in the relief of the sick and in acts of penitential piety. 
Her daughter Matilda had been betrothed to the emperor of Germany in 1108, 
and was married in 1114; and the king, on the feudal principle, taxed every 
hide in England three shillings upon that occasion The story of the son’s 
death has presently to be related. 

_ In 1119, William the jEtheling — the Saxon title being still applied to the 
heir to the crown — was married to the daughter of Fulk, count of Anjou. 
The young prince remained in Normandy, and peace having been restored 
between Heniy and the king of France, did homage to that king, Louis the Fat, 
for the fief of Normandy At this season there was a general amity, and the 
m<®t horrible violations of the rights of humanity appear to have left no 
enduring remorse, and to have presented no impediment to such friendships 
^ the strong may form with the weak. The kmg of England had many 
illegitimate daughters, and one was married to Eustace de Breteuii. Tuere 
had been deadly enmity between the king and his son-in-law, in which his 
daughter partook with a passion which demands excuse and pity. 
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In 1118 Eustace and the king had a dispute about the castle of Ivry ; but 
Henry was desirous to retain the allegiance of Eustace, and it was agreed that 
hostages should be exchanged. Ralph Harenc, the commander of the fortress, 
gave his son to Eustace, and Eustace gave his two little daughters to the 
ci^tody of Henry. The quarrel was not made up, and the count of Breteuil, 
with a savageness which is even wonderful m that age of ferocity, put out 
the eyes of the innocent boy. Ralph Harenc, in a transport of rage, pre- 
sented himself to the kmg and demanded vengeance. Henry, without hesi- 
tation,, gave up his two granddaughters Was that stern heart torn with agony 
at the danger of these helpless little ones ? Or did the honour of chivalry ex- 
tinguish all nature emotion? The children were sacrificed to the revenge 
of Ralph Harenc. But the mother’s injuries w'ere too deep for a common 
indignation She had undertaken the defence of Breteuil in the absence of 
her husband The king pressed the siege. Juliana appeared on the walk, 
and demanded a conference with her father; and when he appeared she 
launched a bolt at him from a cross-bow. Henry, who was unhurt, broke 
down the drawbridge, so that escape was difficult. ' But Juliana dropped from 
the wall into the fosse, on a freezing night in February. In 1119, when Henry 
was everywhere victorious, Eustace and his w’lfe knelt before the kmg in his 
tent, and there was reconciliation and forgiveness.* 


rHE WHITE SHIP 

An end was put to the war through the praiseworthy mediation of Jhe 
pope,^ wffio, however, laboured in vam to procure a mitigation of the severity 
exercised on Duke Robert, and a proper settlement for his son William By 
this treaty of peace Henry was to preserve undisturbed possession of Nor- 
mandy : and his pride was saved by Louis consenting to receive the homage 
due to him for the duchy from the son instead of the father 1108 son, Prince 
William, who was in his eighteenth year, had received the oaths of the Norman 
nobles, as also the hand of his bride, a child only twelve years old, whose 
father, Fulk of Anjou, had given her a considerable dower. 

King Henry now resolved to return triumphantly to England. The place 
of embarkation was Barfleur. The double retinue of the king and prince- 
royal was most numerous; and some delay was caused by the providing of 
accommodation and means of transport for so many noble personages, among 
whom were counted we scarcely know how many illegitimate children and 
mistresses of the king. On the 25th of November (1120), however, all was 
ready, and the sails were joyously bent, as for a short and pleasant voyage. 
Thomas Fitz-Stephen, a mariner of some repute, presented himself to the 
king, and tendering a golden mark, said: "Stephen, my father, served yours 
all his life by sea, and he it was who steered the ship in which your father sailed 
for the conquest of England. Sire king, I beg you to grant me the same office 
in fief : I have a vessel called the Blanche-N ef, well equipped and manned with 
fifty skilful mariners ” The king replied that he had already chosen a vessel 
for himself, but that, in order to accede to the prayer of Fitz-Stephen, he would 
confide to his care the prince, with his companions and attendants. Henry 
then embarked, and setting sail in the afternoon with a favourable wind, 
reached the English coast m safety on the following morning 

The prince was accompanied in the Blanche-N^, or “White Ship,” by his 
half-brother Richard; his half-sister the Lady Mane, countess of Perche; 

^ Calixtus II. He was related by marnage to King Henry. 
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Richard, earl of Chester, and his wife, the king’s niece; with a host of gay 
youi^ nobles, both of Normandy and of England, all these and their retinues 
amounting, with the crew, to about three hundred persons. On such occasions 
it was usual to regale the mariners with a little wine, but the prince, and the 
young men with him , imprudently ordered three whole casks of wme to be 
fetributed among the men, who “drank out their wits and reason.” The 
captain had a sailor’s pride in the speed of his craft and the qualities of his 
crew, and, though hours passed away, he promised to overtake every ship 
that had sailed before him. The prince certainly did not press his depai’ture, 
for he spent some hours on deck in feasting and dancmg with his company. 
A few prudent persons quitted the disorderly vessel send went on shore. 
Night had set in before the BlancJie-Nef started from her moorings, but it was 
a bright moonlight, and the wind, though it had freshened somewhat, w’as still 
fair and gentle. Fitz-Stephen, proud of his charge, held the helm; every sail 
was set, and, still to increase the speed, the fifty sturdy mariners, encouraged 
by their boyish passengers, plied the oars with all their vigour. As they 
proceeded coastwise they got engaged among some rocte at a spot called 
Ras de Catte (now Ras de Gatteville), and the White Ship struck on one of 
these with such violence on her larboard side that several planks were started, 
and she instantly began to fill. 

A cry of alarm and horror was raised at once by three hundred voices, and 
was heard on board some of the king’s ships that had gained the high sea, 
but nobody there suspected the cause. Fitz-Stephen lowered a boat, and 
putting the prince with some of his companions in it, advised them to row 
for^the shore and save themselves. This would not have been difficult, for 
the sea was smooth, and the coast at no great distance ; but his sister, Marie, 
had been left behind in the ship, and her shrieks touched the heart of the 
prince — the best or most generous deed of whose life seems to have been his 
last. He ordered the boat to be put back to take her in ; but such numbera 
leaped into it at the same time as the lady that it was upset or swamped, and 
all in it perished The ship also went down with all on board. Only two men 
escaped by rising and dining to the mam-yard, which floated ; one of these 
was a butcher of Rouen, named Berold, the other a young man of higher con- 
dition, the son of Gilbert de I’Aigle. Fitz-Stephen, the unfortunate captain, 
seeing the heads of two men clinging to the yard, swam to them “ And 
the £ng’s son,” said he, “what has happened to him?” “He is gone! 
neither he, nor his brother, nor his sister, nor any person of his company has 
appeared above water.” “ Woe to me! ” cried Fitz-Stephen ; and then plunged 
to the bottom. The night was cold, and the young nobleman became ex- 
hausted; and after holding on for some hours let go the yard, and sank to the 
bottom of the sea 

'Hie butcher of Rouen, the poorest of all those who had embarked in the 
White Ship, wrapped in his sheepskin coat, held on till morning, when he 
was seen from the shore and saved by some fishermen ; and from him, the 
sole survivor, the circumstances of the fearful event were learned The tidmgs 
reached England in the course of the following day, but no one would venture 
on communicating them to the king. For three days the courtiers concealed 
the fact, and at last they sent in a little boy, who, weeping bitterly with “no 
eoimterfeit passion,” fell at his feet, and told him that the White Ship was 
lost, and that all on board had perished. The hard heart of Henry was not 
proof to this shock — ^he sank to the ground in a swoon ; and though he survived 
‘ it many years, he was never afterwards seen to smile. By the people at large 
the death of the young prince was regarded with satisfaction; for indepen- 
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dently of his hateful vices, by which he had utterly forfeited their sympathy, 
he had been often heard to threaten that he would yoke the English natives 
to the plough, and treat them like beasts of burden, when he became king.“ 


henky’s plaxs foe the succession; his character 

In 1121, King Hemy married Adelaide, the daughter of the count of 
Louvain and duke of Lower Lorraine. They had no issue. The unhappy 
death of Prince William excited renewed attention to the claims of his cousin, 
William Clito, the son of Robert He seemed destmed to the throne of 
England. Fulk of Anjou affianced 
the Norman prmce to his daughter. 

But Henry set in motion all his in- 
struments of policy and succeeded 
in preventing the marriage. His 
enemies in Normandy took up the 
cause of the son of Robert, and the 
king of France bestowed on him the 
hand of his sister-in-law Finally he 
succeeded to the countship of Flan- 
ders. He was now in a position of 
great power and prosperity, and 
stood in the way of the far-seeing 
designs of the kmg of England. 

Henry’s only legitimate child, Ma- 
tilda, was destmed by him to inherit 
his greatness. Matilda, the empress 
of Germany, had become a wndow 
in 1124; and at the Chiistmas of 
1126, a solemn assembly at Windsor, 
of nobles, and bishops, and the great 
tenants of the crown, it was declared 
that the ex-empress was the next 
heir, failing any future legitimate 
male issue to the king They then 
all swore to mamtain her succession ; 
and amongst the nobles who took 
the oath was Stephen, count ot 
Boulogne, the son of Adela, the daughter of the Conqueror, and Robert, earl 
of Gloucester, the illegitimate son of Henry David, king of Scotland, who 
was present as an English earl, also swore to maintain the succession of his 
niece Matilda. That Christmas Day of 1126 was to be fruitful of years of 
calamity for England.^ 

Thus, by an act without precedent either in his kingdom or his duchy, 
Henrj' procured that homage should be done to his daughter as his successor. 
No more striking comment can be needed as to the growth of the new ideas 
of kmgship. The crown was coming to be so thoroughly looked on as a pos- 
session that it was deemed that it might pass to a woman. On the other 
hand no settlement could be more opposed to modem ideas of hereditary right 
Wlien homage was ffi-st done to Matilda, Robert’s son, WUliam, who according 
to modem notions was the direct heir of the Conqueror, was still living. But 
in the lack of legitimate male heirs, the choice either of the king’s natural son 
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Robert or of his sister’s son Stephen would have been much less opposed 
to earlier ideas, both English and Norman, than the succession of Matilda.” 

Fulk, the count of Anjou, had surrendered his European states to his 
eldest son Geoffrey Piantagenet, for he had accepted the higher dignity of 
king of Jerusalem. An alliance with the Plantagenets was one of the great 
objects of Hem’y’s ambition, and he negotiated a marriage of Matilda with 
the young earl. Their nuptials were solemnised at Rouen at the Whitsuntide 
of 1127. T hi s marriage of policy was not a happy one. The kmg had con- 
stantly to interfere between the husband and wife. Matilda had much of 
her father’s imperious spirit: and Geoffrey made demands which Henry 
resisted. There was deep enmity between them. But in 1133 Matilda bore 
a son, Henry. The oaths to maintain the succession were lenewed. Before 
this period, "however, the king had been freed from much disquiet, by the 
death of his nephew, WUliam, the count of Flanders, who was wounded under 
the walls of Alost in 1128, in a revolt headed by the count of Alsace, and 
fomented, no doubt, by the intrigues of the English king.* 

In 1135 Henry died His character has been diversely estimated both by 
his contemporaries and by modern historians. But he was a strong ruler 
beyond any doubt, and in comparison with the stormy years of anarchy and 
misrule that followed, his reign was indeed a period of peace and happiness 
for England; in comparison with the 'wilful lawlessness of WiUiam Rufus and 
the weakness and incapability of Stephen he -well deserves the appellation of 
the “ lion of justice. ” “He was a good man,” says the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, ^ 
“and great was the awe of him; no man durst ill-treat another in his time; 
he made peace for man and deer.” “From the eighth year of his reign,” 
writes Ordericus,? “m which he acquired firm hold on power on both sides 
of the sea, he always sought peace for the nations under him, and rigidly pun- 
ished with austere measures the transgressors of the law.” The great consti- 
tutional historian, Bishop Stubbs, strikes a happy balance in his judicious 
estimate. “He was,” 'vmtes Stubbs,* “it is evident, a strong ruler, ■with a 
clear view of his own interests, methodical, sagacious, and far-sighted: his 
selfish aims dictated the policy that gave peace and order to his people ; de- 
stroying his enemies, he destroyed theirs, and by enforcing order he paved 
the way for law. Such a king neither expects nor deserves love : but he is 
regarded with a mixed feeling of confidence and awe, and the result of his 
rule IS better than that of many who are called benefactors.” ® 


STEPHEN OP BLOIS (1135 A.D.) 

Scarcely was Henry I dead, ■when events proved how fruitless were all 
his pains and precautions to secure the succession to his daughter. There 
were several capital obstacles to bar the avenues of the throne to Matilda. 
The first was her sex. Smce the time of the ancient Britons, England had 
never obeyed a female sovereign. In the same manner, the Normans had 
never known a female reign. To hold their fiefs “under the distaff” (as it 
was called) was considered humiliating to a nobility whose business was 
war, and whose king was little else than the first of many warriors. 

Accordingly a loud and general cry was raised by the Anglo-Norman and 
Norman barons that it would be most disgraceful for so many noble knights 
to obey the orders of a woman. These all but insurmountable objections 
would not hold good against her son Henry ; but that pnnce w^as an infant 
not yet four years old, and regencies under a long minority were as incompatible 
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with the spirit and condition of the times as a female reign. It was something, 
however, to have confined the right of succession to the legitimately bom , for 
if the case had occurred a little earlier in England, the natural son of the king, 
Robert', earl of Gloucester, might possibly have been elected without scruple. 

_ No one was better acquainted with the spirit of the times and the obstacles 
raised against Matilda and Earl Robert than the ambitious Stephen, nephew 
of the late king. Henry had been unusually bountiful to this nephew. He 
married him to Maud, daughter and heir of Eustace, count of Boifiogne, w^ho 
brought him, in addition to the feudal sovereignty of Boulogne, immense 
estates in England. By this marriage Stephen also acquired another close 
connection with the royal family of England, and a new hold upon the sym- 
pathies of the English, as his wile Maud was of the old Saxon stock, being the 
only child of Mary of Scotland, sister to David, the reigning king, as also to 
the good qu^n Maud, the first wife of Henry, and mother of the empress 
Matilda. Still further to aggrandise this favourite nephew, Henry conferred 
upon him the great estate forfeited by Robert Mallet in England, and that 
forfeited by the earl of Mortain in Normandy. He also brought over Stephen’s 
younger brother Henry, who, being a churchman, was created abbot of 
Glastonbmy and bishop of Wmchester. 

Stephen had resided much in England, and had rendered himself exceed- 
ingly popular both to the Normans and the people of Saxon race. The barons 
and knights admired him for his undoubted bravery and activity — the people 
for his generosity, the beauty of his person, and his affable, familiar manneis. 
He was the popular favourite in the already important and fast-rising city 
of London before Henry’s death. When that event happened he was nearer 
England than Matilda, whose rights he had long determined to dispute. 
Taking advantage of his situation, he crossed the Channel immediately, and 
though the gates of Dover and Canterbury were shut against him, he W'as 
received in London with enthusiastic joy, the populace saluting him as king 
without waiting for the formalities of the election and consecration. The 
first step to the English throne in those days, as we have seen in the cases of 
Rufus and Henry, was to get possession of the royal treasury at Winchester. 
Stephen’s own brother wms bishop of "Winchester, and by his assistance he 
got the keys into _his hands. Tlie treasure consisted of £100,000 in money, 
besides plate and jewels of great value. His episcopal brother was otherwise 
of the greatest use, being mainly instrumental in winning over Roger, bishop 
of Salisbury, then chief justiciar and regent of the kingdom, and William 
Corbeil, archbishop of Canterbury, Bishop Roger was easily gamed through 
his constant craving after money; but the primate was not assailable on that 
side. It was therefore thought necessary to practise a deception upon him, 
and Hugh Bigod, steward of the late household, made oath before him that 
the king on his death-bed had adopted and chosen his nephew, Stephen, to be 
his heir and successor, because his daughter the empress had grievously 
offended him by her recent conduct. _ After hearing Bigod’s oath, the arch- 
bislaop seems to have floated quietly with the current, without offering either 
resistance or remonstrance. Sonae scruples may have remained, but no 
opposition was offered to his election, and on the 26th of December, being 
St Stephen’s Day, Stephen was hallowed and crowned at Westminster by the 
primate, William Corbeil. 

Immediatelv after his coronation he went to Reading, to attend the burial 
of the body of his uncle. King Henry, and from Reading abbey he proceeded 
to Oxford, where he summoned a great council of the prelates, abbots, and 
lay-barons of the kingdom, that he might receive their oaths of allegiance, 
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and consult with them on the affairs of the state. When the assembly met, 
he allowed the clergy to annex a condition, which, as they were sure to assume 
the right of interpretation, rendered their oaths less binding even than usual. 
They swore to obey him as their king, so long as he should preserve their 
church liberties and the vigour of discipline, and no longer. The confirmation 
of the pope soon followed. The letter of Innocent II, which ratified Stephen’s 
title, was brief and clear. Stephen seems to have laid stress on his election 
as king, “with the consent of the clergy and people,” and' on the confirmation 

granted him by the pope. He promised to 
redress all grievances, and grant to the 
people all the good laws and good customs 
of Edward the Confessor. 

W'hatever were his natural inclina- 
tions, the circumstoces in which he was 
placed, and the villainous instruments with 
which he had to work, from the beginning 
to the end of his troubled reign, put it 
wholly out of his power to keep the prom- 
ises he had made, and the condition of the 
English people became infinitely worse 
mider him than it hatl been under Henry, 
or even under Rufus. A concession which 
he made to the lay barons contributed 
largely to the frightful anarchy which 
ensued. To secure their affections and to 
strengthen himself, as he thought, against 
the empress, he granted them all permis- 
sion to fortify their castles and build new 
ones ; and these, almost without an excep- 
tion, became dens of thieves and cut- 
throats. At first, probably on account of 
the large sum of money he had in hand to 
meet demands, all went on in great peace 
and harmony ; and the court which the new king held in London during the 
festival of Easter, in the first year of his reign, was more splendid, and better 
attended in every respect, than any that had yet been seen in England. 

Nor were the prelates and barons m Normandy mdre averse to the suc- 
cession of Stephen than their brethren in England. There was an hereditary 
animosity between Normandy and Anjou, so that when Geoffrey Plantagenet, 
count of Anjou, marched into the duchy to assert the rights of his wife Matilda, 
he and his Angevins met with a determined opposition, and he was, soon after, 
glad to conclude a peace or truce for two years with Stephen, on condition 
of receiving during that time an annual pension of five thousand marks. 
When Stephen appeared on the Continent the Normans swore allegiance, and 
Louis VII formed an alliance by contracting his young sister Constance with 
Eustace, Stephen’s son, and, as suzerain, granted the investiture of Normandy 
to Eustace, who was then a mere child. 

During the first year of Stephen’s reign England was disturbed only by 
the revolt of the earl of Exeter, who was discontented with his share in the 
new king’s liberalities ; and by a Scottish incursion made into the northern 
counties in support of Matilda b}'' her uncle King David, who, however, was 
bought off for the present by the grant of the lordship of Huntingdon and 
the castle of Carlisle. 
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EGBERT OF GLOUCESTER 

Robert, eail of Gloucester, the late king’s natural son, merged his own 
pretensions to the crown in those of his half-sister Matilda. Pretending to 
be leconciled to his rule, he came over from the Continent (1137) and took 
the oaths of fealty and homage to Stephen, by the performance of which 
ceremony he obtained possession of his vast estates in England. The first 
use he made of the advantages the oaths procured him was to intrigue with 
the nobles in favour of his half-sister. The happy calm in which England lay 
did not last long after the earl of Gloucester’s arrival. Several of the barons, 
alleging their services had not met with due reward, began to seize different 
parts of the royal demesne, which they saiu Stephen had promised them. 
Hugh Bigod, who had sworn that King Henry had appointed Stephen his 
successor, and who probably put a high price on his peijury, was foremost 
among the disaffected, and seized Norwich Castle. Other royal castles wwe 
besieged and taken, or were treacherously surrendered. They were nearly all 
soon retaken by the king, but the spirit of revolt W'as rife among the nobles, 
and the sedition, suppressed in one spot, bmst forth in others. Stephen, 
however, was lenient and merciful beyond all precedent to the vanquished. 

The earl of Gloucester, having settled with his friends the plan of a most 
extensive insurrection, and induced the Scottish king to promise another 
invasion of England, withdrew beyond sea, and sent a letter of defiance to 
Stephen, in which he formally renounced his homage. Other great barons-— 
all pleading that Stephen had not given them enough, nor extended their 
privileges as he had promised — fell from his side, and withdrew to their castles, 
which by his permission they had already strongly foitified. He was aban- 
doned, like Shakespeare’s Macbeth, but his soul was as high as that usurper’s. 
“The traitors!” he cried, “they themselves made me a king, and now' they 
fall from me; but by God’s birth, they shall never call me a deposed king >” 


THE B.'l.TTLE OF THE STAND.iRD (ll38 A.D.) 

While he was engaged with the revolted barons in the south. King David 
of Scotland, true to his promise, gathered his forces together from every part 
of his dominions — from the Lowlands, the Highlands, and the Isles — from 
the great promontory of Galloway, the Cheviot Hills, and from that nursing- 
place of hardy, lawless men, the Border-land between the two kingdoms — 
and crossing the Tweed (March, 1138), advanced boldly into Northumberland, 
riding with Prince Henry, his son and heir, at the head of as numerous, as 
mixed, and, in the main, as wild a host as ever trod this ground. These 
“Scottish ants,” as Matthew of Paris*’ calls them, overran the whole of the 
country betw'een the Tweed and the Tees “ As for the king pf Scots himself,” 
says the anonymous author of Gesta Stephani,^ “he was a prince of a mild and 
merciful disposition ; but the Scots w'ere a barbarous and impure nation, and 
their king, leading hordes of them from the remotest parts of that land, was 
unable to restrain their wickedness.” The Normans conciliated the English 
people of the north by a strong appeal to the local superstitions — they invoked 
the names of the saints of Saxon race whom the/ had been wont to treat with 
little respect ; and the popular banners of St Cuthbert of Durham (or, accord- 
ing to some, of St. Peter of York), St John of Beverley, and St. Wilfrid of 
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Ripon, wliicli had long lain dust-covered in the churches, were produced m 
the army, as the pledges and means of victory 

So rapid was the advance of King David that Stephen had not time to 
reach the scene of hostilities^ : and the defence of the north v*as, in a great 
measure, left to Thurstan or Toustam, archbishop of York, an infirm, decrepit 
old man, but whose warlike energies, address, and cunning weie not affected 
by age and disease. It was mainly he who organised the army of defence, 
which was got together in a hurry, and though sickness prevented him from 
putting on his own coat of mail, he sent Ralph, the bishop of Durham, to 
represent him on the field of battle. As the Scots \vere already upon the 
Tees, the Anglo-Norman army drew up between that river and the Humber, 
choosing their own battle-field at Northallerton, about equidistant from York 
and Durham, Here they erected a remarkable standard, from which the 
battle has taken its name. A car upon four wheels was drawn to the centre 
of the position ; the mast of a vessel was strongly fastened in the car ; at the 
top of the mast a large crucifix was displayed, having m its centre a silver 
box containing the consecrated w’afer : and, lower down, the mast was deco- 
rated with the banners of the tloree English saints. Around this sacred 
standard many of the English yeomanry and peasants from Yoikshire, Not- 
tingham, and Lincolnshiie, gathered of their o^m accord. These men w’ere 
all armed with large bows and arrows two cubits long ; they had the fame of 
being excellent archers, and the Normans gladly assigned them posts in the 
foremost and most exposed ranks of the army. 

The Scots crossed the Tees m several divisions. Prince Henry commanded 
the first corps, which consisted of men from the Lowlands armed wnth cui- 
rasses and long pikes , of archers from Teviotdale and Liddesdale , of troopers 
from the mountains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, mounted on small 
but strong and active horses; and of the fierce men of Galloway, who wore 
no defensive armour, and carried long thin pikes as their chief weapon of 
war. A body-guard of knights and men-at-arms under the command of 
Eustace Fitz-John, a nobleman of Norman descent, rode round the prince 
The Highland clans and men of the isles came next, carrying a small round 
shield made of light wood covered with leather as their only defensive 
armour, and the claymore or broad-sword as their only weapon * some of the 
island tribes, however, wielded the old Danish battle-axe instead of the clay- 
more. After these marched the king with a strong body of knights, who 
were all either of English or Norman extraction; and a mixed coips of men 
from various other parts of the land brought up the rear. 

The rapid advance of the Scottish forces was covered by a dense fog; 
and they would have taken the Anglo-Normaa army by surprise, had it not 
been for Robert de Bruce and Bernard de Baliol, two barons of Norman 
descent, who held lands both in Scotland and England, and who were anxious 
for the conclusion of an immediate peace. Having m vain argued with David, 
and hearing themselves called traitors by William, the king*s nephew, they 
renounced the Scottish allegiance, bade defiance to the king, and putting 
spurs to their horses, galloped off to the camp at Northallerton, "which they 
reached in good time to tell that the Scots were coming. At the sight and 
sound of the headlong and tumultuous approach of the Scots the bishop of 
Durham read the prayer of absolution from the standard-car, the Normans 
and the English kneeling on the ground the while, and rising to their feet 
and shouting “ Amen’^ when it was finished. 

The Scots came on with the simple war-cry of Alban ^ Alban The 
desperate charge of the men of Galloway drove in the English infantry, and 
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broke for a moment the Norman centre. ‘‘ The 3 ' burst the enemy’s ranks,” 
says old Brompton,^ “as if they had been but spiders’ webs.” Almost im- 
mediately after, both flanks of the Anglo-Normans were assailed by the moun- 
tameer?. and the men of Teviotdale and Liddesdale ; but these charges were 
not supported in tune, and the Norman horse formed an impenetrable mass 
round the standard-car, and repulsed the Scots. Durmg this finntless effort 
of the enemj’ the English boinnen rallied, and took up good positions on 
the two wings of the Ajiglo-Norman army: and when the Scots renewed their 
attack on the centre, thej harassed them with a double flank flight of arrows, 
while the Norman knights and men-at-arms received them in front on the 
points of their couched lances. The long thin pikes of the men of Galloway 
were shivered against the armour of the Normans, or broken by their heavy 
swords and battle-axes. The Highland clans, still shouting “Alban! Alban’” 
wielded their cla 3 mores, and fighting hand to hand, tried to cut their way 
through the mass of iron-cased chivalry. For full two hours did the; Scots 
maintain the fight in front of the Norman host, and at one moment the gal- 
lant Prince Henry had nearly penetrated to the elevated standard; but at 
last, with broken spears and swoids, they ceased to attack — paused, retreated, 
and then fled in confusion. The king, however, retamed near his person, 
and m good order, his guards and some other troops, which covered the re- 
treat, and gave several bloody checks to the Anglo-Normans w’ho pursued. 

Three daj’s after, he rallied within the wahs of Carlisle, and employed 
himself in collecting his scattered troops and organising a new army. He 
is said to have lost twelve thousand men at Northallerton. The Normans 
were not in a situation to pursue their advantages to any extent : and the 
Scots soon reassumed the offensive The famous battle of the Standard^ 
was fought on the 22d of August, 1138. The Scottish war was concluded 
in the following year by a treaty of peace, brought about by Alberic, bishop 
of Ostia, the pope’s legate in England, and Stephen’s wufe, Maud, who had 
an interview with her uncle. King David, at Durham. Though the Scots were 
left in possession of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and Prince Henry in- 
vested wdth the earldom of Northumberland, the issue of the war dispirited 
the malcontents all over England, and might have given some stability to 
Stephen’s throne, had he not, in an evil moment, roused the powerful hos- 
tility of the church. 


ROGEB OP SALISBURY 

Roger, bishop of Salisburj’-, though no longer treasurer and justiciar, still 
possessed great influence in the nation, among laity as well as clergy — an 
influence not wholly arising out of his great wealth and political abilities, but 
in part owing to the use he made of his money, to his taste and munificence, 
and the superior learning of his family and adherents. “It was wonderful 
to behold,” says Malmesbury,® “what abundant authority attended, and 
flowed, as it weie, to his hand. He was sensible of his power, and somewhat 
more harshly than beseemed such a character, abused the favour of heaven. 
Was there anything adjacent to his possessions which he desired, he would 
obtain it either by treaty or purchase; and if that failed, by force.” He 

[^“The battle of the Standard,” says Freeman, one of the most striking events 
in the history of the age It is one of two or three great actions in the open field in a time 
when we hear much more of sieges and skirmishes than of pitched battles. And it is an 
action in which, as at Tmchebray, though the chiefs are Norman, the tactics are English 
When the time for fighting comes the horsemen get down from their steeds and fight on foot ] 
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was in all things a most magnificent person, and one who extended his pa- 
tronage to men of learning as well as to architects and other artists. He ob- 
tained the sees of Lincoln and Ely for his two nephews, Alexander and Nigel. 
Alexander, the bishop of Lincoln, who, though called his nephew, is sigmfi- 
cantly ^id to have been something nearer and dearer, had the same taste 
for raising splendid buildings; but Nigel, on the contrary, is said to have 
wasted his wealth on hawks and hounds. Bishop Roger, next to Stephen’s 
own brother, the bishop of Winchester, had contributed more than any 
churchman to his elevation, and Stephen’s consequent liberality for a long 
time^ knew no stint. It appeared, however, that bis gifts were not the free 
offerings of gratitude, and that he treated the bishop as one does a sponge 
which is permitted to fill before it is squeezed. Roger was one of the castle- 

builders of that turbulent 
period : all his stately man- 
sions were, in fact, strongly 
fortified places, well garri- 
soned, and provided with 
warlike stores. 

_ The pomp and power of 
this family had long excited 
the envy of Stephen’s fa- 
vourites, who had no great 
difficulty in persuading 
their master that Bishop 
Roger was on the point of 
betraying him, and es- 
pousing the interests of 
Matilda. Stephen’s want 
of money now drove him 
into irregular courses, and 
he probably considered 
that the bishop’s time was 
ripe. The king was hold- 
ing his court at Oxford: 

Ypres Castle, Rt® the town was crowded with 

(Erected as a watch-tower in the twelfth century) prelates and baronS, With 

their numerous and dis- 
orderly attendants; a quarrel, either accidental or preconcerted, arose between 
the bishop’s retainers and those of the count of Brittany, concerning quar- 
ters, and swords being drawn on both sides, many men were wounded and 
one knight was killed. Stephen took advantage of the circumstance and 
ordered the arrest of the bishop and his nephews. Roger was seized in 
the kmg’s own hall, and Alexander, the bishop of Lincoln, at his lodging in 
the town; but Nigel, the bishop of Ely, who had taken up his quarters in a 
house outside the town, escaped, and threw himself into Devizes, the strongest 
df aU his uncle’s castles. The two captives were confined in separate dun- 
geons. The first charge laid against them was a flagrant violation of the 
king’s peace within the precincts of his court; and for this they were assured 
that Stephen W'ould accept of no atonement less than the unconditional sur- 
render to him of all their castles They at first refused, but at length sur- 
rendered the castles at Malmesbury, Sherborne, and Salisbury. 

But the castle of Devizes, the most important of them all, remained; 
and the warlike bishop of Ely was prepared to bid defiance to the king To 
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overcome this opposition, Stephen ordered Roger and the bishop of Lincoln 
to be kept without food till the castle should be given up. In case of a less 
direct appeal, the defenders of Devizes might have been obstinate or incred- 
ulous of the fact that Stephen was star^^ng two bishops ; but Roger himself, 
already pale and emaciated, was made to state his own hard fate, in front of 
his own castle, to his own nephew, whom he implored to surrender. Stephen, 
though far less cruel by nature than most of his contemporaries, was yet 
thought to be a man to keep his word in such a case as the present ; this was 
ielt By the bishop of Ely, who, overcoming his own haughty spirit, out of 
affection to his uncle, surrendered to save the lives of the captives after they 
had been three whole days in a fearful fast 

At these violent proceedings the whole body of the dignified clergy, in- 
cludmg even his own brother Henry, the bishop of Winchester, who was now 
armed with the high powers of papal legate for all England, turned against 
Stephen, accusing him of sacrilege in laying violent hands on prelates. The 
legate Henry summoned his brother, the Sng, to appear before a synod of 
bishops assembled at Wmchester. Stephen would not attend in person, but 
sent Alberic de Vere as his counsel to plead for him. As their temper was 
stem and uncompromising, De Vere appealed to the pope m the name of the 
king and dissolved the council, the mights with him drawing their swords 
to enforce his orders if necessary. The effects of this confirmed rupture were 
soon made visible. But Bishop Roger did not live to see the humiliation of 
Stephen ; he was heart-broken ; and when, in the following month of Decem- 
ber, as the, horrors of a civil war were commencing, he died at an advanced 
age, his fate was ascribed, not to the fever and ague, from which, m Malmes- 
bury’s words, he escaped by the kindness of death, but to grief and indigna- 
tion for the injuries he had suffered. The plate and money which had been 
saved from the kmg’s rapacity he devoted to the completion of his church 
at Salisbury, arid he laid them upon the high altar, in the hope that Stephen 
might be restrained, by fear of sacrilege, from seizing them. But these were 
not times for delicate scruples, and they were carried off even before the 
old man’s death. Their value was estimated at forty thousand marks. Bishop 
RogCT was the Cardinal Wolsey of the twelfth century, and his fate, not less 
tragic than the cardmal’s, made a deep impression on the minds of his con- 
temporaries. 


THE LANDING OF MATILDA (1139 A,D.) 

The synod of bishops held at Wmchester was dissolved on the first day 
of September (1139), and towards the end of the same month Matilda landed 
in England with her half-brother, Robert, earl of Gloucester, and 140 knights. 
Stephen, by a rapid movement, presently surprised her in Arundel castle, where 
Adelaide, the queen-widow of Henry I, gave her shelter. Stephen had both 
in his power, but refining on the chivalrous notions to which he was inclined 
by nature more perhaps than suited good policy, he left Queen Adelaide 
undisturbed in her castle, and gave Matilda permission to go free and join 
her half-brother, Robert, who had repaired to the west country, where at 
the very moment he was collecting his friends to make war upon Stephen. 
The king’s brother, the bishop of Winchester, escorted Matilda to Bristol, 
and delivered her safely to Earl Robert. Most of the chiefs m the north and 
the west renounced their allegiance to Stephen, and took fresh oaths to the 
empress There was a moment of wavering, durmg which many of the barons 
in other parts of the kingdom weighed the chances of success, or tried both 
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parties, to ascertain which would grant the more ample recompense to their 
venal swor(i. 

"While this state of indecision lasted, men knew not who were to be their 
friends, or who their foes, in the coming struggle,* “the neighbour,” wrote 
Gervase of Canterbury ,« “could put no faith in his nearest neighbour, nor 
the friend in his friend, nor the brothc m his own brother;” but at last the 
more active chiefs chose their sides, the game was made up, and the horrors 
(rf civil war, which were to decide it, were let loose upon the land. Still, 
however, many of the barons kept aloof, and, strongly garrisoning their own 
castles, took the favourable opportunity of a^poiliag, torturing, and mur- 
dering their weak neighbours. The whole war was conducted in a frightful 
manner; but the greatest of the atrocities seem to have been committed by 
these separationists, who cared neither for Stephen nor Matilda, and who 
rarely, or never, took the field for either party. They waged war against 
one another, and besieged castles, and sacked farms, and seized the unpro- 
tected traveller, on their own account, and for their own private spite or 
advantage. 

At firat the fortune of the greater war inclined in favour of Stephen ; for 
though he failed to take Bristol, the headquarters of Matilda and Earl Robert, 
he gained many advantages over their adherents in the west, and he defeated 
a formidable insurrection in the east, headed by Nigel, the bishop of Ely. 
Nigel fled -to Gloucester, whither Matilda had transferred her standard; and 
while Stephen was still on the eastern coast, the flames of war were rekindled 
in all the west 


THE BATTLE OP LINCOLN (1141 A.D.) 

The cause of Stephen was never injured by any want of personal courage ‘ 
and rapidity of movement. From the east he returned to the west, and 
from the west marched again to the country of fens. The castle of Lincoln 
was in the hands of his enemies ; but the townspeople were for Stephen, and 
assisted him in laying siege to the fortress. On the 2d of February, 1141, 
as Stephen was prosecuting this siege, the earl of Gloucester, who had got 
together an army ten thousand strong, swam across the Trent, and appeared 
in front of Lincoln. Stephen, however, was prepared to receive him* he had 
drawn out his forces in the best position, and, dismounting from his war- 
horse, he put himself at the head of his infantry. But his army was unequal 
in number, and contained many traitors ; the whole of his cavalry deserted 
to the enemy, or fled at the first onset : and after he had fought most gallantly, 
and broken both his sword and battle-axe, Stephen was taken prisoner by 
the earl of Gloucester. Matilda was incapable of imitating his generosity; 
but her partisans lauded her mercy because she only loaded him with chains, 
and threw him into a dungeon in Bristol castle. The empress does not 
appear to have encountered much difficulty in persuading the bishop of "Wm- 
chester wholly to abandon his unfortunate brother, and acknowledge her 
title. The price paid to the bishop was the promise that he should have 
the chief direction of her affairs, and the disposal of all vacant bishoprics 
and abbacies. The bargain was concluded on the 2d of March at "Winchester. 
The next day the brother of Stephen conducted the empress to the cathedral 
of Winchester, within which he blessed all who should be obedient to her, 
and denounced all who refused to submit to her authority. As legate of the 
pope, this man’s decision had the force of law with most of the clergy ; and 
several bishops, and even Theobald, the new archbishop of Canterbury, fol- 
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lowed his example. At Winchester, Matilda took possession of the royal 
castle, the crown, with other regalia, and on the 7 th. of April convened an 
assembly of chui'chmen to ratify her accession. The legate prevailed with 
them all. William of Malmesbuiy,« who w'as present, and heard the opening 
speech, professes to give the very w'ords of the legate. The brother of Ste- 
phen began by contrasting the turbulent times they had just witnessed with 
the tranquillity and happiness enjoyed under the wise reign of Henry I ; he 
said that he blushed to bear testimony against his own brother, but that 
Stephen had violated all his engagements, particularly those made to the 
church; that hence God had pronounced Judgment against him, and placed 
them again under the necessity of appomtmg someone to fill the throne. 
“And now,” said the legate in conclusion, “in order that the kingdom may 
fiot be without a ruler, we, the clergy of England, to whom it chiefly belongs 
to elect kings and ordain them, do elect Matilda, the daughter of tne pacific, 
rich, glorious, good, and incomparable Kmg Henry, to be sovereign lady of 
England and Normandy.” The assembly hailed the conclusion of the speech 
with loud and repeated acclamations. The deliberations of the synod, and 
the proclamation of Matilda, were hurried over before the deputation from 
the city of London could reach Winchester. When the decision of the council 
was announced to them, these deputies said they did not come to debate, 
but to petition for the liberty of their king ; that they had no powers to agree 
to the election of this new sovereign; and that the whole community of Lon- 
don, with all the barons lately admitted into it, earnestly desired the imme- 
diate liberation of Stephen. But Stephen’s brother was not much moved; 
he repeated to the Londoners the arguments he had used the day before ; the 
deputies departed with a promise, in which there was probably little sincerity, 
to recommend his view to their fellow citizens ; and the legate broke up the 
council with a sentence of excommimication on several persons who stul ad- 
hered to his brother, not forgetting a certain William Martel, who had recently 
made free on the roads with a part of his (the legate’s) baggage. 


MATILDA IN LONDON; THE SIEGE OP WINCHESTEB 

If popular opinion can be counted for anything in those days — and if the 
city of London, together with Lincoln and other large towns, may be taken 
as indexes of the popular will — we might be led to conclude that Stephen 
was still the sovereign of the people’s choice, or, at least, that they preferred 
him to his competitor. The feelings of the citizens of London wnre indeed so 
decided, that it was not imtil some time had passed, and the earl of Glouces- 
ter had soothed them with promises and flattering prospects, that Matilda 
ventured among them. She entered the city a few days before mi^ummer, 
and made preparations for her immediate coronation at Westminster But 
Matilda herself, w'ho pretended to an indefeasible, sacred, hereditary right, 
would perform none of the promises made by her half-brother; on the con- 
trary, she imposed a heavy tallage or tax on the Londoners, as a punishment 
for their attachment to the usurper; and arrogantly rejected a petition they 
presented to her, praying that the laws of Edward the Confessor might be 
restored, and the changes and usages introduced by the Normans abolished. 
Indeed, whatever slight restraint she had formerly put on her haughty, vin- 
dictive temper, was now entirely removed; and in a surprisingly short space 
of time she contrived not only to irritate her old opponents to the very ut 
most, but also to convert many of her best friends into bitter enemies. When 
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tlie legate desired that Prince Eustace, his nephew, and Stephen’s eldest 
son, should be put in possession of the earldom of Boulogne and the other 
patrimonial rights of his father, she gave him a direct and insulting refusal. 
When Stephen’s wife, who was her own cousin, and a kind-hearted, amiable 
woman, appeared before her, seconded by many of the nobility, to petition 
for the enlargement of her husband, she showed the malignancy and little- 
ness of her soul by personal and most unwomanly upbraidings. 

The acts of this tragedy, in which there was no small mixture of farce, 
passed rapidly; and before the coronation clothes could be got ready, and 
the bishops assembled, Matilda was driven from London without having 
time to take with her so much as a change of raiment. One tine sum- 
mer’s day, “mgh on to the feast of St. John the Baptist,'’ and about noon- 
tide, the dinner hour of the court in those times, a body of horse bearing the 
banner of Queen Maud (the wife of Stephen) appeared on the southern side 
of the river opposite the city ; on a sudden ail the church-bells of London 
sounded the alarm, and the people ran to arms. From every house there 
went forth one man at least wuth whatever weapon he could lay his hand 
upon. They gathered in the streets, says a contemporary, like bees rushing 
from their hives. Matilda saved herself from being made prisoner by rush- 
ing from table, mounting a horse and galloping off. She had scarcely 
cleared the western suburb when some of the populace burst into her apart- 
ment, and pillaged or destioyed whatever they found in it. Such was her 
leave-taking of London, which she never saw again. Some few of her friends 
accompanied her to Oxford. 

Matilda had not been long at Oxford when she conceived suspicions 
touching the fidelity of the bishop of Winchester, whom she had offended 
beyond redress, and who had taken his measures accordingly, absenting him- 
self from^ court, and manning the castles w’hich he had built within his 
diocese. He had also an interview with his sister-in-law, Maud, at the town 
of Guildford, where he probably arranged the plans in favour of his brother 
Stephen, which were soon earned into execution. Matilda sent him a rude 
order to appear before her forthwith. The , cunning churchman told her 
messenger that he was “getting himself ready for her”; -which was true 
enough. She then attempted to seize him at Winchester; but, having well 
fortified his episcopal residence and set up his bi other’s standard on its roof, 
he rode out by one gate of the town as she entered at the other, and then 
proceeded to place himself at the head of his armed vassals and friends. 
Matilda laid siege to the episcopal palace, winch w’as in every essential a 
castle. The legate’s garrison made a sortie, and set fire to all the neighbour- 
ing houses of the towm that might have weakened then position, and then, 
being confident of succour, w'aited the event. 

The bishop did not make them wait long. Being reinforced by Queen 
Maud and the Londoners, he turned rapidly back upon Winchester, and 
actually besieged the besiegers there. By the 1st of August he had invested 
the royal castle of Winchester, -where, besides the empress-queen, there were 
shut up the king of Scotland, the earls of Gloucester, Hereford, and Chester, 
and many other of the noblest of her partisans. When the siege had lasted 
six weeks, all the provisions in the castle were exhausted, and a desperate 
attempt at flight was resolved upon. By tacit consent the belligerents of 
those times were accustomed to suspend their operations on the great festi- 
vals of the church. The 14th of September was a Sunday, and the festival 
of the Holy Eood. At a very early hour of the morning of that day Matilda 
mounted a swift horse, and, accompanied by a strong and well-mounted 
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escort, crept as secretly and quietly as was possible out of the castle, her 
half-brother, the earl of Gloucester, followed at a short distance with a num- 
ber of knights, who had engaged to keep between her and her pursuers. These 
movements were so well timed and executed, that they broke through the 
beleaguerere, and got upon the Devizes road, before the legate’s adherents 
could mount and follow them. Once in the saddle, however, they made hot 
pursuit, and at Stourbridge, the earl of Gloucester and his gallant knights 
were overtaken. To give Matilda time to escape, thej’’ offered an obstinate 
resistance. They were nearly all made prisoners ; but their seff-devotion had 
the desired effect, for the queen reached the castle of Devizes in safety. _ Not 
finding herself in security even there, Matilda immediately resumed her jour- 
ney, and, the better to avoid danger, feigned herself to be dead, and being 
placed on a bier, caused herself to be drawn in a hearse from Devizes to 
Gloucester. The king of the Scots, Matilda’s uncle, got safely back to his 
own kmgdom; but her half-brother, the earl of Gloucester, who was by far 
the most important prisoner that could be taken, was conveyed to Stephen’s 
queen, who secured him in Rochester castle. 

Both parties were now, as it were, wdthout a head, for Matilda was nothing 
in 'the field in the absence of her half-brother. A negotiation was therefore 
set on foot, and on the 1st of November it was finally agreed that the earl 
of Gloucester should be exchanged for King Stephen. The mterval had been 
filled up by imspeakable misery to the people; but, as far as the principals 
were concerned, the two parties now stood as they did prenously to the 
battle of Lincoln. The legate summoned a great ecclesiastical council, w'hich 
met at Westminster on the 7th of December, and he there produced a letter 
from the pope, ordering him to do all in his power to effect the liberation of 
his brother. This letter w'as held as a sufficient justification of all the meas- 
ures he had recently adopted. Stephen addressed the assembly, briefly and 
moderately complaining of the wrongs and hardships he had sustamed, and 
adding, that if it would please the nobleS of the realm to aid him with men 
and money, he trusted so to work as to relieve them from the fear of a shame- 
ful submission to the yoke of a woman. At last the legate himself rose to 
speak. He pleaded that it was through force, and not out of conviction or 
good-will, that he had supported the cause of Matilda. He was thus, he 
maintained, freed from his oaths to the “ countess of Anjou,” for he no longer 
deigned to style her by a higher title. The judgment of heaven, he said, 
was visible in the punishment of her perfidy, and God himself now restored 
the rightful King Stephen to his throne. The comicil went with the legate, 
and no objection was started save by a solitary voice, which boldly asserted 
that the legate himself had caused all the calamities which had happened — 
that he had invited Matilda into England — that he had planned the expe- 
dition in which Stephen was taken — and that it was by his advice that the 
empress had loaded his brother with chains. The imperturbable legate heard 
these open accusations without any apparent emotion, and with the greatest 
composure proceeded to excommunicate all those who remained attached to 
the party he had just quitted. 

No compromise between the contending parties was as yet thought of. 
No decisive action was fought, but a succession of skirmishes and forays, 
petty sieges, and the burning of defenceless towns and villages kept people 
on the rack in nearly every part of the land at once. Both parties had engaged 
foreign mercenaries; and, m the absence of regular pay and prevision and 
of all discipline, bands of Brabangons and Flemings prowled through the 
land, satisfying all their appetites in the most brutal manner. 
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Duling Stephen’s captivity, Matilda’s husband, Geoffrey of Anjou, reduced 
neaily the whole of Normandy, and prevailed upon the majority of the resi- 
dent nobles to acknowledge Prince Henrj' (his son by Matilda) as their legit- 
imate duke. The king’s party thus lost all hope of aid and assistance from 
beyond sea; but, as they were masters of the coasts of tlie island, they were 
able to prevent the arrival of any considerable reinforcement to then adver- 
saries. Matilda pressed her husband to come to hei assistance with all the 
forces he could raise ; but Geoffrey declined the invitation on the ground that 
he had not yet made himself sure of Normandy ; but he offered to send over 
Prince Henry. Even on this point he showed no great readiness, and sev- 
eral months were lost ere he would intrust his son to the care of the earl of 
Gloucester, whom Matilda had sent into Normandy. 


THE SIEGE OP OXFOEI) (1141 A D. 

Meanwhile Stephen marched to Oxford, where the empress had fixed her 
court, and invested that city, with a firm resolution of never movmg thence 
until he had got his troublesome rival into his hands. Matilda retued into 
the castle, and the victor’s troops set firs' to the town. Stephen invested the 
citadel, and pereevered in the operations of the siege or blockade in a winter 
of extraordinary severity ; and so intent was he on his purpose that he would 
not permit his attention to be distracted even when mformed that the earl 
of Gloucester and Prince Henry had landed in England. The castle was 
strong, but when the siege had lasted some three months, Matilda again 
found herself in danger of starvation, to escape which she had recourse to 
another of her furtive flights. On the 20th of December, a little after mid- 
night, she dressed herself in white, and, accompanied by three knights in the 
same attire, stole out of the castle by a postern gate. The ground being 
covered with deep snow, the party passed unobserved, and the Thames, being 
frozen over, afforded them a safe and direct passage. Matilda pursued her 
course on foot as far as the town of Abingdon, where, finding horses, the party 
mounted, and she rode on to Wallingford, where she was joined by the earl 
of Gloucester and her young son, who were now at the head of a considerable 
force The day after Matilda’s flight Oxford castle surrendered to the king; 
but the king himself was defeated by the earl of Gloucester at Wilton, m the 
following month of July, and, with his brother the legate, narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. 

After the affair of Wilton no militaiy operation deserving of notice oc- 
curred for three years, during which Stephen’s party prevailed in all the east; 
Matilda’s maintamed their ground m the west; and the young prince was 
shut up for safety in the strong castle of Bristol, where, at his leisure moments, 
his uncle, the earl of Gloucester, who enjoyed, like his father, Henry Beau- 
clerc, the reputation of teing a learned person, attended to his education. 
The presence of the boy in England was of no use whatever to his mother’s 
or his own cause, and in 1147 he returned to his father Geoffrey in Normandy. 
Gloucester died of a fever in the month of October ; and thus, deprived of son 
and brother, and_ depressed also by the loss of other staunch partisans, the 
masculine resolution of Matilda gave way, and, after a struggle of eight years, 
she quitted England and retired to Normandy 

.After her departure, Stephen endeavoured to get possession of all the 
baromal castles, and to reduce the nobles to a pioper degree of subordina- 
tion; but the measures he adopted were as unpalatable to his own adherents 
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as to the friends of Matilda At the same time he involved hiinself m a fresh 
quarrel with the church, and that, too, at a moment when his brother, the 
legate, and bishop of Winchester, had lost his great authority through the 
death of the pope, who patronised him, and the election of another pope, 
who took awa}' his legatme office, and espoused the quarrel of his now de- 
clared enemy, Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury. 

For attending the council of Rheuns, against the express orders of the 
kmg, the archbishop was exiled. Carmg little for this sentence, Theobald 
(Ills) put himself imder the protection of Bigod, earl of Norfolk, who was 
of the Angevin faction, and then published a sentence of interdict against 
Stephens party and all that pait of the kingdom that acknowledged the 
rule of the “ usurper.” Instantly, in one half of the kingdom all the churches 
were closed, and the priests and monks either withdrew, or refused to perform 
any of the office of religion. This was a state ot things_ which men could 
not bear, and Stephen was compelled to seek a reconciliation with the arch- 
bishop. About two years after this reconciliation a general council of the 
high clergy was held at London ; and Stephen, who, in the interval, had en- 
deavoured to win the hearts of the bishops and abbots with donations to the 
church, and promises of much greater things when the kingdom should be 
settled, required them to recognise and anoint his eldest son, Eustace, as his 
successor. This the archbishop of Canterbuiy resolutely refused to do He 
had consulted, he said, his spiritual master, and the pope had told him that 
Stephen was a usurper, and therefore could not, like a legitimate sovereign, 
transmit his crown to his posteritJ^ It was quite natural, and perhaps ex- 
cusable, that Stephen, on thus hearing his rights called m question by a man 
vho had sworn allegiance to him, should be overcome by a momentary rage 
and order his guards to arrest the bishops and seize their temporalities. 


HEXBY PLAXTAGEXET 

As long as the contest lay between Stephen on the one side and a woman 
and a boy on the other, it was likely to be, on the whole, favourable to the 
former. But time had worked its changes ; Prince Henry w'as no longer a boy, 
but a handsome, gallant young man, capable of perfoiming all the duties of a 
knight and soldier, and gifted with precocious abilities and political acumen. 
He had also become, by inheritance and marriage, one of the most powerful 
prmces on the Continent. TiTien Henry Plantagenet left Biistol castle he 
W'as about fourteen years of age. In 1149, having attained the military ^e 
of sixteen, he recrossed the seas and landed in Scotland, in-order to receive 
the honour of knighthood at the hands of his mother’s uncle. King David. The 
ceremony was performed with great pomp in “ meriy Carlisle” ; crow'ds of nobles 
from most parts of England, as w’ell as from Scotland and Normandy, were 
present, and had the opportunity of remarking Henry’s mmy eminent qual- 
ities ; and as that prince had only been returned to the Continent some twelve 
months W’hen Stephen assembled the council for the anointing of his son, the 
impressions made by the fortunate Plantagenet W'ere still fresh, and his char- 
acter W'as naturally contrasted with that of Prince Eustace, who was about his 
own age, but who does not appear to have had one of his high endowrnents. 

Shortly after his return from Carlisle, Henry w'as put in full possession of 
the government of Normandy; by the decease of his father Geoffrey (1150), 
he succeeded to the countship of Anjou , and in 1152, together with the hand 
of Eleanor, the divorced queen of Louis VII of France, he acquired her rights 
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over the eountship of Poitou, and the vast duchy of Guienne or Aquitame, 
which had descended to her from her father- The Plantagenet party in Eng- 
land recovered their spirits at the prospect of this sudden aggrandisement, 
and taking no more of the mother, they detei mined to call m the gon to 
reign in his own right. But the king of France formed an alliance with King 
Stephen, Theobald, coimt of Blois, and Geoffrey of Aiijou, Henry’s younger 
brother, and marched to the confines of Normandy. This attempt occasioned 
some delay : but as soon as Henry obtamed a truce on the Continent, he sailed 
for England with a small fleet The army he brought over with him did not 
exceed 140 knights and 3,000 foot, but it was weU appomted and disciplmed ; 
and as soon as he landed in England most of the old friends of his family 

flocked to join his standard. It was unex- 
pectedly foimd, however, that Stephen was 
still strong m the affections and devotion of a 
large party. The armies of the competitors 
came in sight of each other at WaUmgford 
They lay facing each other during two whole 
days, and were hourly expecting a sanguinary 
engagement; but the pause had given time for 
salutary reflection, and the earl of Arundel had 
the boldness to say that it was an unreasonable 
thmg to prolong the calamities of a whole na- 
tion on account of the ambition of two princes. 
Many lords of both parties laboured to persuade 
both princes to come to an amicable arrange- 
ment. The two chiefs consented; and in a 
short conversation which they carried on with 
one another across a narrow part of the Thames, 
Stephen and Henry agreed to a truce, during 
which each expressed his readiness to negotiate 
a lasting peace. On this. Prince Eustace, who 
was probably well aware that the first article of 
the treaty would seal his exclusion from the 
throne, burst away from his father in a par- 
oxysm of rage, and went into the east to get up 
a war on his own account. The rash young 
man took forcible possession of the abbey of Bury Saint Edmunds, and laid 
waste or plundered the country lound about, not excepting even the lands 
of the abbot. His licentious career was very brief, for, as he was sitt ing 
down to a riotous banquet, lie was suddenly seized with a frenzy, of which 
he soon died.^ 

The principal obstacle to concession from Stephen was thus removed, for 
though he had another legitimate son. Prince William, he w'as but a boy, and 
was docile and unambitious. The prmcipal negotiators, who with great ability 
and address reconciled the conflicting interests of the two factions, were 
Theobald, the archbishop of Canterbury, and Henry, bishop of Winchester, 
Stephen’s brother, who played so many parts m this long and chequered 
drama. On the 7th of November, 1153, a great council of the kingdom was 
held at IVmchester, where a peace was finally adjusted on the following con- 
ditions : Stephen, who was to letain undisturbed possession ot the crown during 
his life, adopted Henry as his son, appointed him his successor, and gave 

‘ Writers of a later period introduced some confusion in this matter by accounting for 
ms death in different ways. Some of them said Eustace was drowned. 
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the kingdom, after his own death, to Henry and his heirs forever. In return 
Henry did present homage, and swore fealty to Stephen. Henry received 
the homage of the king’s surviving son William, and, in return, gave that 
young prince all the estates and honours, whether in England or on the Con- 
tment, which Ms father Stephen had enjoyed before he ascended the throne. 
There then followed a mighty interchange and duplication of oaths among 
the earls, barons, bishops, and abbots of both factions, all swearing present 
allegiance to Stephen, and future fealty to Henry. 

_ After signing the treaty, Stephen and Henr3' visited together the cities of 
Winchester, London, and Oxford, in which places solemn processions were 
made, and both princes were received with acclamations by the people At 
the end of Lent they parted with expressions of mutual friendship. Henry 
returned to the Continent, and on the following 25th of October (11 54), Stephen 
died at Dover, in the fiftieth year of his age. He was buried by the side of 
his wife, Maud, who died three yearn before him, at the monastery of Faver- 
sham, in the pleasant county of Kent, which she had loved so much.'* 


A CONTEMPORARY MEW OF STEPHEN'S REIGN 

The disorders of Stephen’s reign form the subject of the last great outburst 
of the Angl^Saxon Chronicle.^ In all that has been written since, nothmg is 
at once so vivid and so impressive as this record of an eye-witness oi the results 
of a king’s weakness and vacillation .« 

MTien the traitors perceived that the king was a mild man, and a soft, and 
a good, and that he did not enforce justice, they did all wonder. They had 
done homage to him, and sworn oaths, but no faith kept they; all became 
forsworn, and broke their allegiance, for every rich man built his castles, and 
defended them against him; and they filled the land full of castles. They 
greatly oppressed the WTetched people by making them work at these castles, 
and when the castles were finished they filled them WTth devils and evil men. 

Then they took those whom they suspected to have any goo^, by night 
and by day, seizing both men and women, and they put them in prison for 
their gold and silver, and tortured them with pams unspeakable, for never 
were any martyrs tormented as these were. They hung some up by their 
feet, and smoked them with foul smoke ; some by their thumbs, or by the head, 
and they hung burning things on their feet. They put a knotted string about 
their heads, and. writhed it till it W'ent into the Main. They put them into 
dungeons wherein were adders and snakes and toads, and thus wore them out. 
Some they put into a crucet-house, that is, into a chest that was short and 
narrow, and not deep, and they put sharp stones in it, and crushed the man 
therein so that they broke all his limbs. There were hatetul and grim things 
called Sachenteges in many of the castles, and ■which two or three men had 
enough to do to carry. _ The Sachentege was made thus : it was fastened to a 
beam, ha^ng a_ sharp iron to go round a man’s throat and neck, so that he 
might no ways sit, nor lie, nor sleep, but that he must bear all the iron. Many 
thousands they exhausted ■with hunger. I cannot and I may not tell of all 
the "wounds, and all the tortures that they inflicted upon the "WTetched men 
of this land ; and this state of things lasted the nineteen years that Stephen 
was king, and ever grew worse and worse. They were continually levymg an 
exaction from the towns, which they called Tensery,^ and when the miserable 

* A payment to the superior lord for protection. 
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inhabitants had no more to give, then plundered they, and burned all the 
towns, so that well imghtest thou walk a whole day's Journey nor ever shouldest 
thou find a man seated in a town, or its lands tilled 

Then was corn dear, and flesh, and cheese, and butter, for there was none 
in the land — ^wretched men starv’ed with hunger — some lived on alms who 
had been erewhile rich • some fled the country — never was there more misery, 
and never acted heathens worse than these. At length they spared neither 
church nor churchyard, but they took all that was valuable therein, and then 
burned the church and all together. Neither did they spaie the lands ot 
bishops, nor of abbots, nor of priests; but they robbed the monks and the 
clergy, and every man plundered his neighbour inasmuch as he might. If 
two or three men came riding to a town, all the township fled before them, 
and thought that they were robbers. The bishops and cler^ were ever cursing 
them, but this to them was nothing, for they were all accursed, and forsworn, 
and reprobate. The earth bare no com , you might as well have tilled the 
sea, for the land was all ruined by such deeds, and it was said openly that 
Christ and his saints slept. These things, and more than we can say, did we 
suffer during nineteen years because of our sins.* 


rusiox OP xomuNS axd exglish 

It was during the leigns of the two sons and the grandson of the Conqueror 
that the chief steps were taken towards the fusion of English and Noimans 
into one people, or rather towards the change of Normans into Englishmen. 
At the accession of Rufus the distinction was in full force ; at the accession of 
Henry I it is clearly visible. In the course of Henrj’-'s reign it so far died out 
that, though it was doubtless not forgotten, it was no longer marked by 
outward distinction. The name of Englishmen now takes in aU natives of 
England, of whatever descent. A tale of a general conspiracy to kill aU the 
Normans soon after the accession of Stephen proves, when it is examined, 
to mean. Just as in the case of the massacre of St. Brice, not a design to slay 
every man of Norman descent in England, but merely a design to slay a par- 
ticular body of Norman mercenary soldiers. Everything during these reigns 
tended to draw the two races more nearly together; nothing tended to keep 
them apart. The brutal tyranny of Rufus uTonged both races alike; yet 
men of native English descent could rise even under him. The cold despotism 
of Henr}^ at once benefited and offended both races alike At one time of his 
reign we meet with a complaint that he would admit no Englishmen to high 
office. TiTien the complaint is tested, it is found that the exclusion extended 
to natives of England of both races, that the preference was a preference for 
absolute foreigners as such. The horrors of the anarchy in Stephen’s day 
fell on both races alike ; the foreign mercenaries who laid waste the land were 
hateful to both alike. We may safely say that, at the time of the accession of 
Henry of Anjou, the man of Norman descent born in England had, altogether 
in feeling and largely in speech, become an Englishman.” 
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Henry may well ha\ e contemplated with an anxiety little short 
of despair the task which lay before him It was nothing less than 
the resuscitation of the body politic from a state of utter decay. 
The legal, constitutional and" admmistratn e machinery of the state 
was at a deadlock, the national resources, material and moral, were 
exhausted. To bring under subjection, once for all, the remnant of 
the disturbing forces which had caused the catastrophe, and render 
them powerless for future harm; to disinter from the mass of rum 
the fragments of the old foundations of social and political organi- 
sation, and build up on them a secure and lasting fabric of admin- 
istration and law, to bring order out of chaos, life out of decay — 
this was the work which a youth who had not vet completed his 
twenty-second jear now found himself called to undertake, and to 
undertake almost single-handed — Norgate 


henry's accession: qrEEx eleanor 

When Henry Plantagenet received the news of Stephen's death he was 
engaged in the siege of a castle on the frontier of Normandy. Relying on 
the situation of affairs in England, and the disposition of men’s minds in his 
favour, he prosecuted the siege to a successful close, and reduced some tur- 
biffent continental vassals to obedience, before he -went to the coast to embark 
for his new kingdom. He was detained some time at Barfleur by storms and 
contrary winds ; and it was not till six weeks after the death of Stephen that 
he landed in England, where he was received with enthusiastic joy. He 
brought with him a splendid retinue, and Eleanor, his wife, whose inheritance 
had made him so powerful on the Continent. This marriage proved that, 
if the young Henry had the gallantry of his age and all the knightly accom- 
plishnients then in vogue, he was not less distinguished by a cool, calculating 
head, and the faculty of sacrificing romantic or delicate feelings for politicd 
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advantages. The lady he espoused was many years older than himself, and 
the repudiatt^d wife of another. 

Eleanor was daughter and heiress of William IX, ^ earl of Poitou and duke 
of Aquitaine — the sovereign of all the western coast of France, from the mouth 
of the Loire to the foot of the Pj^enees. She was married in 1137 to Louis VH, 
king of France, who w^as not less enchanted with her beauty than with the 
fine provinces she brought him. When the union had lasted some years, and 
the queen had given biith to two daughters, the princesses Mane and Alix, 
Louis resolved to make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and to take along with 
him his wdfe, whose uncle, Raymond, w^as duke of Antioch. The general 
morality of the royal and noble crusaders and pilgrims is represented in no 
very favourable light by contemporary writers : and it is easily understood 
how camps and maiches, and a close and constant association with soldiers, 
should not be favourable to female virtue. Suspicion soon fell upon Eleanor, 
who, according to her least unfavourable judges, was guilty of great coquetry 
and freedom of manners ; and her conduct in the ga}’’ and dissolute court of 
Antioch at last awakened the indignation of her devout husband. 

She was very generally accused of an intrigue with a young and handsome 
Turk, named Saladin.^ In 1152, about a year after their return from the Holy 
Land, Louis summoned a council of prelates for the purpose of divorcing him 
from a woman who had publicly dishonoured him. The bishop of Langres, 
pleading for the king, gravely announced that his royal master “no longer 
placed faith in his wife, and could never be suie of the legitimacy of her pro- 
geny.” But the archbishop of Bordeaux, 'desirous that the separation should 
be effected in a less scandalous manner, proposed to treat the whole question 
on very different grounds — namely, on the consanguinity of the parties, w^hich 
might have been objected by the canonical law as an insuperable barrier to 
the mairiage when it was contracted fifteen years before, but 'which now 
seemed to be remembered by the clergy somewhat tardily. This course, how- 
ever, relieved them from a delicate dilemma. Eleanor voluntarily and 
readily agreed to the dissolution of the marriage, and the council dissolved it 
accordingly — on the pretext that the consciences of the parties reproached 
them for living as man and wife when they w’-ere cousins within the prohibited 
degree.^ 

But the good, simple Louis wonderfully deceived himself when he thought 
that no prince of the time w’ould be so w^anting in delicacy, and regardless of 
his own honour, as to marry a divorced wife of so defamed a reputation. 
According to a contemporary authority, Eleanor^s only difficulty was m makmg 
a choice and escaping the too forcible addresses of some of her suitors. Henry 
soon presented himself, and, “with more policy than delicacy,” w^ooed, and 
won, and married her, too, within six weeks of her divorce King Louis had 

^ This Duke Wilham was a troubadour of high renown, and the most ancient of that 
class of poets whose works have been preserved. 

^ Some old wTiters confound this Saladm with the Great Saladin, the heroic opponent 
of Eleanor^s son, Richard; but this is a great mistake, involvmg an anachronism. 

P The dnorce of Eleanor has given rise to all manner of conjectures on the part of his- 
torians because of the great divergence in the accounts of contemporary writers The French 
chroniclers are naturally bitter against the queen. The English and Angevin writers are 
more favourable Geivase of Canterbury,^ who treats the matter very fully, declares that 
Henry and Eleanor married for love, and that Eleanor had hei*self procured the divorce in 
order to marrj^ Henrj’'~a statement which, of course, is untrue “As to the question of 
consanguinit}’',” says Kate Norgate,^ “that of Louis and Eleanor is not very clear , it was 
at any rate more remote than that of Henry and Eleanor, who certainly were within the 
forbidden degree To which Ramsay s adds that scarcely a marriage in the ruling classes 
of the time could have stood the test of the prohibited “tenth degree.”] 
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been more delicate than politic ; and, however honourable to him individually, 
his delicacy w^as a great misfortune to France, for it dissevered states which 
had been united by the marriage — retarded that fusion and integration which 
alone could render the French kmgdom respectable, and thiew the finest 
territories of France into the hands of his most dangerous enemies. When 
it was too late, Louis saw the great error in policy he had committed, and 
made what efforts he could to prevent the marriage. He prohibited Henry, 
as his vassal for Normandy and Anjou, to contract any such imion , but Henry, 
by far the more powerful of the two, cared little for the prohibition, and Louis, 
in the end, was obliged to content himself with receiving the empty oaths 
of allegiance which the fortunate Plantagenet tendered for Guiemie and 
Poitou. 

The sacrifice was indeed immense. The French kingdom almost ceased to 
figure as a maritime state on the Atlantic; and w’hen Eleanor’s possessions 
were added to those Henry already possessed on the Continent, that prince 
occupied the whole coast line from Dieppe to Bayonne, with the exception 
only of the great promontory of Brittany. 


HENRY S CORONATION AND REFOR^IS 

At their first arrival in England everything wore a blight aspect. The 
queen rode by the king’s side mto the royal city of Winchester, where they 
both received the homage of the nobility; and w^hen, on the 19th of December, 
Henry took his coronation oaths, and was crowned at Westminster by Theo- 
bald, archbishop of Canterbury, Eleanor wns crowned with him, amidst the 
acclamations of the people. Not a shadow of opposition was offered; the 
English, still enamoured of their old dynasty or tiaditions, dv/eH with com- 
placency on the Saxon blood, which, from his mother’s side, flowncl m the 
veins of the youthful, handsome, and brave Henry; and all classes seemed to 
overlook the past history of the queen m her grandeur and magnificence and 
present attachment to their king. The court pageantries were splendid, and 
accompanied by the spontaneous rejoicings of the citizens. 

Henry proceeded to business almost as soon as the crowm was on his head. 
He assembled a great council, appomted the crowm officers, issued a decree, 
promising his subjects all the rights and liberties they had enjoyed under his 
grandfather, Henry I, and he made his barons and bishops sw^ear fealty to 
his infant children, his wife Eleanor having already made him the happy father 
of two sons. He then turned his attention to the correcting of those abuses 
which had rendered the reign of Stephen a long agony to himself and a curse 
to the nation. His reforms w’'ere not completed for several years, but it vill 
render the narrative clearer to condense our account of these transactions in 
one general statement. 

Henry appointed the earl of Leicester grand justiciar of the kingdom, and, 
feeling that the office had hitherto been insufficiently supported by the crovm, 
he attached to it more ample powers, and provided the means of enforcing 
its decisions As happened in all seasons of trouble and distress in those ages, 
the coin had been alloyed and tampered wdth under Stephen : and now Henry 
issued an entirely new coinage of standard weight and purity The foreign 
mercenaries and companies of adventure that came over to England during 
the long civil v ar between Stephen and Matilda had done incalculable mischief 
Many of these adventurers had got possession of the castles and estates of the 
Anglo-Norman nobles who adhered to Matilda, and had been created earls 
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aad barons by Stephen; Henry determined to drive every one of them from 
the land, and their expulsion seems to have afforded almost as much joy 
to the Saxon population as to the Normans, who raised a shout of triumph 
on the occasion. • “We saw,” says Ralph de Diceto, “these Braban^ons and 
Flemings cross the sea, to return from the camp to the plough-tail, and become 
again serfs, after having been lords.” 

Up to this point the operations were easy, and the king was carried forward 
on the high tide of popular opinion ; but in wl:p.t still remained to do were 

E eat and obvious difficulties, for in the impartial execution of his measures 
! had to despoil those who fought his mother’s battles and supported his own 
cause when he was a helpless infant The generous romantic virtues natural 
to youth might have been fatal to him; but Hemy’s heart in some respects 

seems never to have been young,and 
his head was cool and calculating. 
In a treaty made at Winchester, 
shortly after his pacification with 
Stephen, it was stipulated that the 
king (Stephen) should resume all 
such royal castles and lands as had 
been alienated to the lay nobles or 
usurped by them. Among the re- 
sumable gifts were many made by 
Matilda. Stephen, poor as he was, 
had neglected this resumption, or 
made no progress m it during the few 
months that he survived the treaty. 
But Henry -was determined not to 
be a pauper king, or to tolerate that 
widely stretched aristocratic power 
which bade fair to reduce roymty to 
an empty shadow. In the absence 
of other fixed revenues, the sover- 
eign of that time depended almost 
entirely on the produce of the crown 
lands ; and Stephen had allowed so 
much of these to slip from him that 
there remained not sufficient for a 
decent maintenance of royal dignity. Besides the numerous castles which 
had been built by the turbulent nobles, royal fortresses and even royal cities 
had been granted away; and these could hardly be permitted to remain in 
the hands of the feudal lords without endangering the peace of the kingdom. 
Law was brought in to the aid of policy, and it was now established as a legal 
axiom that the ancient demesne of the crown was of so sacred and inalienable 
a nature that no length of time, tenure, or enjoyment could give a right of 
prescription to any other possessors, against the claim of succeeding prmces, 
who might (it was laid down) at any time resume possession of what had 
formerly been alienated 

Foreseeing, however, that this step would create much discontent, Henry 
was cautious not to act without a high sanction ; and he therefore summoned a 
great council of the nobles, who, after heanng the urgency of his necessities, 
concurred pretty generally in the justice of his immediately ^ resuming all 
that had been held by his grandfather Henry I, with the exception of the 
alienations or grants to Stephen’s son and the church. As soon as he was armed 
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with this sanction the young king put himself at the head of a formidable army, 
knowing right well that there were many who would not consider themselves 
bound bj’ the voices of the assembly ot nobles, and who would onl 3 '_ cede their 
castles and lands bj' force. ■ In some instances the castles, on being closely 
beleaguered, surrendered without bloodshed; in otheis, they were taken by 
stoiin or reduced bi’^ famine In nearlj* all cases thej' were levelled to the 
ground, and about eleven hundred of these “dens of thieves” were blotted 
out from the fair land thej’ defaced. After many toils, and not a few checks, 
Henry completed his purpose ; he drove the earl of Xottmgham and some other 
dangerous nobles out of the kingdom; he levelled with the giound the six 
strong castles of Stephen’s brother, the famous bishop of Winchester, who, 
placing no confidence in the new king vdiom he had helped to make, fled with 
his treasures to Cluny ; he reduced the earl of Aumale, who had long reigned 
like an independent kivereim in Yorkshire, to the proper state of vassalage 
and allegiance ; and he finally obliged Malcolm, king of Scots, to resign the 
three northern counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland 
[and do homage] for the possession of the earldom of Huntingdon, which the 
Scottish princes claimed as descendants of Earl Waltheof. Henry was not less 
eager to recover everj’^thmg than wiselj' anxious to avoid the appearance of 
acting from motives of party revenge;' and by his equal and impartial pro- 
ceeding he left the adherents of Stephen no more reason to complain than 
his mother’s or his own partisans. <= 


EAHLY TEAES OF HENHA S REIOX 

Before Henry had completed his work of dastroymg the “adulterine” 
castles he was called to the Continent (1156), where his j’ounger brother 
Geoffrey had raised the standard of revolt in Anjou and Maine, assertmg that 
by his father’s will these possessions were to fall to him if Heniy' became king 
of England. Louis VII, who had openly showm encouragement to Geoffrey, 
was detached from his support by Henry’s unconditionally and voluntarily 
renewing his oath of allegiance to the French kmg for all the numerous pos- 
sessions he held of him. Henry at the head of an army invaded the disputed 
territorj’-, and Geoffrey was forced to submit, and to be satisfied with the 
liberal pension which his brother allowed him. Before his return to England 
Henry made a triumphal progress through Aquitaine and the other dominions 
which Eleanor had brought him, and at a great council held at Bordeaux 
received the homage of his principal vassals. 

Henry had returned to England (1157) to conduct a campaign against the 
Welsh With a powerful army he entered Flintshire, and penetrated far 
into the mountains of North Wales without opposition. At last, however, as 
his army was entering a narrow defile in ColeshiU (C 3 msyllt) Forest he was 
unexpectedly attacked by the Welsh under their chief, ()wen Gwynedd. 
Taken at a disadvantage, the English loss was enormous, the king saved him- 
self with difficulty, and many of his chief barons fell; but the army at length 
fought its way out of the pass Thenceforth the campaign was conducted 
with greater caution, and after marching for some distance along the coast, and 
constructing castles at several strategic points, a peace was concluded by 
which the Welsh chieftains swore fealty to the English kmg and gave up to 
him several districts they had won in Stephen’s time. 

Henry had scarcely returned to England when Geoffrey accepted from 
the city of Nantes in lower Brittany a volimtary tender of the government 
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of their municipality. But Geoffrey died within the year, and the city renewed 
its former allegiance to Conan, count of Brittany. Henrj'’, who had long looked 
upon Brittany with a covetous eye, as the only break in the chain of his con- 
tinental possessions, put forth the astounding claim that Nantes fell to him 
by inheritance, on Geoffrey’s death. Crossing at once to Brittany, nhere he 
was ineffectually opposed by Conan, Henry forced Nantes mto submission, 
and then quietly occupied all the region between the Vilaine and the Loire. 
With Conan, whom he left in control of Brittany, he concluded an arrange- 
ment by which his young son Geoffrey W’as affianced to Conan’s daughter, 
Constance, with the understandmg that she should accede to her father’s 
Breton possessions at his death. In order to pacify Louis, who was naturally 
alanned at Henry’s actions, the king, w'ith his faithful friend and minister 
Thomas k Becket, proceeded at once to Paris with a magnificent retinue. 
Then, while the nobles and people were dazzled and interested by lavish 
display and well-placed generosity, there was concluded a treaty providing for 
the marriage of Henry’s eldest son, Prince Henry, to Louis’ daughter Margaret. 

Eflr ly in 1159 Heniy took a step which he must have realised was almost 
certain to disrupt the friendly relations he had just been at so much pains to 
establish with Louis. This was a determination to recover Toulouse from 
Raymond V, its count With Queen Eleanor, Henry had come into pos- 
session of a disputed claim to these dominions which the counts of Poitou 
had long asseited. As the holder of that title he now prepared to press 
the claim. The expedition against Toulouse is of importance m English 
history, however, not so much because of its military operations as because 
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the preparations for it were marked by the institution of one of the financial 
measures for which Henry is best remembered. This was the institution 
of the tax known as scutage, as a commutation for personal military semce. 
Henry realised that in calling upon the English and Normans to help him 
in his wars m far-away Aquitaine he was stretching the theory of feudal service 
to the uttermost, and he preferred not to make the attempt. He therefore 
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hit upon the idea of asking England and Normandy to furnish funds with 
which he could employ an army of mercenaiies, who not only would be likely 
to be all trained fightmg men, but who would also be unhindered by the forty- 
daj^ limitation of feudal service. Therefore 
a commutation was arranged amounting to 
two marks on a knight’s fee in England and 
sixty shillings in Kormandy. 

By this ond other means Henry raised 
the sum of £180,000 in all his dominions, and 
gathered together at Poitiers a finely equipped 
army of mercenaries. With them came a 
mighty array of barons and knights from all 
Henry’s possessions, and beside him rode Mal- 
colm, king of Scotland, Raymond, king of Ara- 
gon, and the clerical lord chancellor, Becket, 
accoutred as any lay baron, and accompanied 
by seven hundred knights and men-at-arms 
raised at his own expense. The expedition 
undertaken in such force, although marked 
b}^ several brilliant exploits, was on the whole 
unsuccessful. Cahors was taken, but before 
Toulouse was reached Louis had taken the 
field "in behalf of Count Raymond, and 
thrown himself into the city; and Henry, in- 
fluenced, it is said, by a realisation of his 
feudal obligations and the bad example he 
might set to his own vassals by ruthlessly 
breaking them, withdrew his forces without 
laying siege to the city. In the following 
year a peace negotiated by Becket was con- 
cluded xAth Louis. Prince Henry did homage 
to Louis for his father’s duchy of Normandy, 
and Aquitanian garrisons were left in Cahors 
and the other tovms occupied during the 
southern campaign. Before the year was 
out Prince Henry, aged seven, and Princess Margaret, aged three, were 
married by special dispensation of the pope.® 

A short period of tranquillity, both in England and Henry’s continental 
dominions, followed this reconciliation; and when it was disturbed, the storm 
proceeded from a most unexpected quarter — ^from Thomas a Becket, the 
king’s bosom friend. 
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THE RISE OP BECKET 

Becket was bom at London, in or about the year 1117.^ His father was 
a citizen and trader. The boy, however, was gifted with an extraordinary 
intelligence, a handsome person, and most engaging manners ; and his father 

The older historians were fond of laving stress on the Saxon parentage of Thomas, as 
emphasising the unusual ability that one of the conquered race must have possessed to 
rise to such heights of power Modern research, however, has spoiled this pretty conclusion 
bj' informing us that Gilbert Becket, the father of Thomas, was a native of Rouen who had 
settled m London, and that his mother Rohesia was likewise a Norman, having been born in 
Caen.] 
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gfeve Mm all the advantages of education that were within his reach He 
Studied successively at Merton abbey, London, Oxford, and Paris, in which 
last city he applied to civil law, and acquired as perfect a mastery and as 
pure a pronunciation of the French language as any of the best educated of 
the Norman nobles and officeis. "W hile yet a young man, he was employed 
as an under-clerk in the office of the sheriff ot London, where he attracted 
the attention of ITieobald, archbishop of Canterbury, who sent him to com- 
plete his study of the civ 1 law at the then famous school of Bologna. After 
profiting by the lessons of the learned Gratian, Becket recrossed the Alps, 
and stayed some time at Auxerie, in Bmgundy, to attend the lectures of 
another celebrated law’ professor. 

On his return to London he took deacon’s orders,^ and his pow’erful pa- 
tron the archbishop gave hun some valuable church preferment, which neces- 
sitated neither a residence nor the performance of any chmch duties; and he 
soon afterwards sent him, as the best qualified person he knew’, to conduct 
some important negotiations at the court of Rome. The young diplomatist 
— ^he w’as then only thirty-tw’o years old — acquitted himself with great ability 
and complete success, obtaining from the pope a prohibition that defeated 
the design of crowning Prince Eustace, the son of Stephen — an important 
service, which secured the favour of the empress Matilda and the house of 
Plantagenet. On Henry’s accession. Archbishop Theobald had all the au- 
thonty of prime minister, and, being old and infirm, he delegated the most of 
it to the active Becket, who was made chancellor of the kingdom two'years 
after, being the first man ot English buth since the Conquest that had reached 
any eminent office Henry at the same time appointed him preceptor of 
the heir to the crow’ii, and gave him the w’ardenship of the Tower of London, 
the castle of Berkhampstead, and the honour of Eye, wnth 340 knights’ fees. 
His revenue was immense; and no man ever spent more freely or magnifi- 
cently. His house w’as a palace, both in dimensions and appointments. It 
was stocked with vessels of gold and silver, and constantly frequented by 
numberless guests of all ranks, from barons and earls to knights and pages 
and simple retainers. His tables were spread with the choicest viands ; the 
best of wines were poured out with an unsparmg hand ; the richest dresses 
allotted to his pages and serving-men. 

The chancellor’s out-door appearance was still more splendid, and on 
great public occasions was carried to an extremity of pomp and magnificence. 
When he W’ent on his embassy to Paris, in 1158, he was attended by two 
hundred knights, besides many barons and nobles, and a host of domestics, 
all richly armed and attired, the chancellor himself having four-and-twenty 
changes of apparel. As he travelled through France, his train of W’agons and 
sumpter-horses, his hounds and haw’ks, his huntsmen and falconers, seemed 
to announce the presence of a more than king Whenever he entered a tow’n, 
the ambassadorial procession was led by 250 boys, singing national songs; 
then followed his hounds, led in couples, and these were succeeded by eight 
wagons, each w’ith five large horses and five drivers in new frocks. Every 
wagon was covered with skins, and guarded by two men and a fierce mastiff. 
Two of the wagons were loaded with ale, to be distributed to the people; 
one carried the vessels and furniture of his chapel ; another of his bed-chamber; 
a fifth was loaded with his kitchen apparatus ; a sixth carried his abundant 
plate and wardrobe ; and the other two were devoted to the use of his house- 
hold servants. After the w’agons came twelve sumpter-horses, a monkey riding 


^ He never took the major orders till he became archbishop 
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on each, mth a groom behmd on his knees Then came the esquires, car- 
rying the shields, and leading the ivar-horaes of their respective knights ; then 
other esquires, falconers, ofhcers of the household, knights, and priests ; and 
last of all appeared the great chancellor himself, ivith his familiar friends. 
As Becket passed in this guise, the Fieneh were heard to exclaim, “What 
manner of man must the king of England be, when his chancellor travels in 
such state!” 

Henry encouraged all this pomp and magnificence, and seems to have 
taken a lively enjoyment in the spectacle, though he sometimes twitted the 
chancellor on the finery of his attue. All such offices of government as were 
not performed by the ready and indefatigable king himself were left to Becket, 
who had no competitor in authority. Secret enemies he had in abundance, 
but never even a momentary^ rival in the royal favour. The minister and 
king lived together like brothers ; and according to a contemporary [Peter of 
Blois]_ who knew more of Henry than any other that has written concerning 
him, it was notorious to all men that they were cor mivm et ammam unam 
(of one heart and one mind in all things). With his chancellor Henry gave 
free scope to a facetious, frolicsome humour, which was natural to him, though 
no prince could assume more dignity'’ and sternness when necessary. The 
chancellor was an admirable horseman, and expert in huntmg and hawking 
and all the spqits of the field. These accomplishments, and a never-failing 
wit aird vivacity', made him, the constant companion of the king’s leisure 
hours, and the sharer (it is hinted) in less innocent pleasmes ; for Henry was 
a very inconstant husband, and had much of the Norman licentiousness. 

At the same time, Becket was an able minister, and his administration 
was not only' advantageous to the interests of his masteiy but, on the whole, 
extremely beneficial to the nation. Most of the useful measures ■n'hich dis- 
tinguished the early part of the king’s reign have been attributed to his advice, 
his discriminating genius, and good intentions. Such were the restoration 
of internal tranquillity, the curbing of the baronial power, the better appoint- 
ment of judges, the reform in the currency, and the encouragement given to 
trade, fie certainly could not be accused of entertaining a low notion of the 
royal prerogative, or of any' lukewarmness in exacting the rights of the king. 
He humbled the lay aristocracy whenever he could, and more than once 
attacked the extravagant privileges, immunities, and exemptions claimed by 
the aristocracy of the church. He insisted that the bishops and abbots should 
pay the scutage for the war of Toulouse like the lay vassals of the crown, 
and this drew upon him the violent invectives of many of the hierarchy, Gil- 
bert Foliotj the bishop of Hereford, among otheis, accusing him of plunging 
the sword into the bosom of mother church, and threatening him with ex- 
communication. 

this tended to convince Henry that Becket was the proper person to 
nominate to the primacy, as one ■who had a' ready given pi oofs of a spirit 
greatly averse to ecclesiastical encroachments, and thad promised to be of 
the greatest service to him in a project w'hich, in common with other Euro- 
pean sovereigns, he had much at heart — namely, to check the growing power 
of Rome, and curtail the privileges of the priesthood. Although his conduct 
had not been very priest-like, he was popular ; the king’s favour and inten- 
tions were ■well kno’wn, and accordingly, in 1161 , when his old patron, Theo- 
bald, archbishop of Canterbury, died, the public voice designated Becket as 
the man who must inevitably succeed him; and after & vacancy of about 
thirteen months, during w’hich Henry drew the revenues, he was appointed 
primate of all England- 
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BECKET BECOMES AECHBISHOP OF CAXTERBERY 

From that moment Becket was an altered man: the soldier, statesman, 
hunter, courtier, man of the world, and man of pleasure became a rigid and 
ascetic monk, renouncing even the innocent enjoyments of life, together with 
the service of his more friend than master, and resolving ""o perish by a slow 
martyrdom rather than suffer the king to invade the smallest privilege of the 
church. Although he then retained, and afterwards showed a somewhat 
inconsistent anxiety to keep certain other worldly honours and places of 
trust, he resigned the chancellorship in spite of the wishes of the kmg; he 
discarded all his former companions and magnificent retinue; he threw off 
his splendid attire; he discharged his choice cooks and his cup-bearers, to 
surround himself with monks and beggars (whose feet he_ daily washed), to 
clothe hims elf in sackcloth, to eat the coarsest food, and drink water lendered 
bitter by the mixture of unsavoury herbs. The rest of his penitence, his 
prayers, his works of chanty in hospitals and pest-houses soon caused his 
name to be revered as that of a saint, and his person to be followed by the 
prayers and acclamations of the people. With the views the king was 
known to entertain in church matters, the collision was inevitable; yet it 
certainly was the archbishop who began the contest. 

In 1163, about a year after his elevation, Becket raised a load complaint 
on the usurpations by the king and laity ot the rights and property of the 
church. He claimed houses and lands which, if they ever had been included 
in the endowments of the see of Canterbury, had been for generations in the 
possession of lay families. It is cunous to see castles and places of war figur- 
ing in his list. From the king himself he demanded the important castle of 
Rochester. From the earl of Clare — whose family had possessed them in fief 
ever since the Conquest — he demanded the strong castle and the barony of 
Tunbridge ; and from other barons possessions of a like nature. But to com- 
plete the indignation of Henry, who had laid it down as an indi=pensable 
and unchangeable rule of government that no vassal who held m capite of 
the crown should be excommunicated w'lthout his previous knowledge and 
consent, he hurled the thunders of the church at the head of William de Eyns- 
ford, a military tenant of the crown, for forcibly ejecting a priest collated to 
the rectory of that manor by the archbishop; and for pietending, as lord of 
the manor, to a right over that living When Henry ordered him to revoke 
the sentence, Becket told him that it was not for th^ king to inform him 
whom he shoiUd absolve and w'hom excommunicate — a right and faculty ap- 
pertaining solely to the church. The king then resorted from remonstrances 
to threats of vengeance ; and Becket, bending for a while before the storm, 
absolved the knight, but reluctantly and with a bad grace. 

In the course of the following year the king matured his project for sub 
jecting the clergy to the authority of the civil courts for murder, felony, and 
other civil crimes' and to this reform, in a council held at Westminster, he 
fornially demanded the assent of the archbishop and the other prelates. The 
Isniency of the ecclesiastical courts to offenders in holy orders seemed almost 
to give an immunity to crime ; and a recent case, in which a clergyman had 
been but slightly punished for the most atrocious of offences, called aloud 
for a change of court and practice, and lent unanswerable arguments to the 
ministers and advocates of the king. The bishops, however, with one voice, 
rejected the proposed innovations, upon which Henry asked them if they 
would merely promise to observe the ancient customs of the realm. Becket 
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and his brethren, with the exception only of Hilary, bishop of Chichester, 
answered that they would observe them, “saving their order.” On this the 
king immediately deprived the archbishop of the manor of Eye and the 
castle of Berkhampstead. 


THE COXSTITUTIOXS OP CLARENDOH 

Finding, however, that the bishops fell from his side, and bemg on one 
hand menaced by the kmg and lay nobles, and on the other, it is said, advised 
to submit by the pope himself, Becket shortly afterwards, at a great council 
held at Clarendon,^ in Wiltshire (January 25th, 1164), consented to sign a 
series of enactments embodying the several pomts insisted upon by the king, 
and hence called the Constitutions of Clarendon , but he refused to put his 
seal to them, and immediately after withdrew from the court, and even from 
the service of the altar, to subject himself to the liarshest penance for having 
acted contrary to his inward conviction. Subsequently the pope rejected the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, w’ith the exception only of six articles of minor 
importance , and the archbishop was then encouraged to persist, by the only 
superior he acknowledged in this world.® 

The Constitutions of Clarendon constitute one of the most inipoivant 
documents in the history of the relations between church and state m Eng- 
land. They purport to* be, and it is now pretty generally accepted, despite 
the dissent of Lmgard'^ and some other Catholic writere, that they are a re- 
port of the usages and customs of the Conqueror and his sons, particularly 
of Henry I, in regard to the disputed points. The most important points 
laid dovTOL in the Constitutions were these: disputes concernmg advowsons 
and presentations to be tried in the king’s court; criminous clerks to be tried 
in the king’s court ; no clergyman to leave the realm without the king’s con- 
sent ; appeals allowed from "the ecclesiastical courts to the king ; no tenant- 
in-chief or royal minister to be excommunicated without the king’s consent; 
the clergy to hold their lands as tenants-in-chief, and to perform all duties and 
attend the king’s court with other tenants-in-chief; elections of archbishops, 
bishops, and abbots to take place by the king's order in the king’s chapel, 
the man elected to do homage for his lands before consecration ; sons of vil- 
leins not to be allowed to take clerical orders without the consent of their 
lord. Speaking of the Constitutions, Bishop Stubbs f says: “They aie no 
mere engine of tyranny, or secular spite against a churchman • they are really 
a part of a great scheme of administrative reform, by which the debatable 
ground between the spiritual and temporal pow'ers can be brought within 
the reach of common justice, and the lawlessness arising from professional 
jealousies abolished. That they were really this, and not an occasional 
weapon of controversy, may be inferred from the fact that, notwithstanding 
the storm that followed, they formed the groundwork of the later customary 
practice in all such matters.”® 

’ “The assembly at Clarendon seems to have been the most considerable of those ■which 
met under the name ot the Great or the Common Council of the Realm since the Norman 
in\asion They were not yet called by the name of a parliament But whatever difficulty 
may exist conceinirig the qualifications of their constituent members, there is no reason to 
doubt that the fulness of l^islatiie authonty was exercised by the king only when he was 
present m such assembhes, and acted with their advice and consent.”- -MAdKiNTOSH.®* 
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THE FALL OF BECKET 

The king now assembled a great council m the town of Northampton, 
and summoned the archbishop to appear before it. He was charged, in the 
first place, with a breach of allegiance and acts of contempt against the king. 
He offered a plea in excuse, but Henry swore, “by God’s ej’es,” that he would 
have justice in its full extent, and the couit condemned Becket to forfeit all 
his goods and chattels : but this forfeiture was immediately commuted for a 
fine of £500. On the third daj’, he was required to render an account of aU 
Ws receipts from vacant abbeys and bishoprics during his chancellorship, 
the balance due thereon to the crown Iseing set dovm at the enormous sum 
of 44,000 marks. 

Becket now perceived that the king was bent on his utter ruin. For a 
moment he was overpowered; but, recovering his firmness and self-possession, 
which never forsook him for long intervals, he said he was not bound to plead 
on that count, seeing that, at his consecration as archbishop, he had been 
publicly released by the king from all such' claims. He demanded a confer- 
ence with the bishops; but these dignitaries had already declared for the 
court, and the majority of them now advised him to resign the primacy, as 
the only step which could restore peace to the church and the nation. His 
indomitable mind, however, yielded none of its firmness and, we must add,- 
its pride. He considered the bishops cowards and time-servers ; and resolved 
to retain that post from which, havmg once been placed in it, it was held, by 
all law and custom, he could never be deposed by the temporal power. On 
the morning of the decisive day (October 18th, 1164), he celebrated the mass 
of St Stephen, the first martyr, the office of which begins with these words : 
“ Sederunt pnncipes etadrersum yne loquebantur” (Princes also did sit and speak 
against me) ; Ps. cxix., 23. 

After the mass, he set out for the court, arrayed in his pontifical robes. 
He went on horseback, bearing the archiepiscopal cross m his nght hand 
and holding the reins in his left When he dismounted at the palace, one 
of his suffragans would have boine the cross before him in the usual mannei, 
but he would not let it go out ot his hands. “But,” said the aichbishop of 
York, an old rival and enemy of Becket, “it is defying the king, our lord, 
to come in this fashion to his court, but the king has a sword, the point of 
which is sharper than that of thy pastoral staff.” As the prunate entered, 
the king rose from his seat, and withdrew to an inner apartment, whither 
the barons and bishops soon followed him, leaving Becket alone in the vast 
hall, or attended only by a few of his clerks or the inferior clergy, the whole 
body of which, unlike the dignitaries of the church, mclmed to his person and 
cause Becket seated himself on a bench, and still holding his cross erect 
calmly awaited the event. He was not made to wait long: the bishop of 
Exeter, terrified at the excessive exasperation of the sovereign, came forth 
from the inner apartment, and throwing himself on his knees implored the 
primate to have pity on himself and his brethren the bishops, for the king 
had vowed to slay the first of them that should attempt to excuse his conduct. 
“Thou fearest?” replied Becket; “flee then — thou canst not understand the 
things that are of God!” Soon afterwards, the rest of the bishops appeared 
in a body, and Hilary of Chichester, speaking in the name of all, said . “ Thou 
wast our prirnate, but now we disavow thee, because, after having promised 
faith to the king, our common lord, and sworn to maintain his royal customs, 
thou hast endeavoured to destroy them, and hast broken thine oath. We 
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proclaim thee, then, a traitor, and tell thee we will no longer obey a perjured 
archbishop, but place ourselves and om* cause under the protection of our 
lord the pope, and summon thee to answer us before him.” “I hear,” said 
Becket ; and he deigned no further reply. 

According to Roger of Hoveden,« the archbishop was accused in the coun- 
c‘d chamber of the impossible crime of magic ; and the barons pronounced a 
sentence of imprisonment agamst him. The door of that chamber soon 
opened, and Robert, earl of Leicester, followed by the barons, stepped forth 
into the hall to read the sentence. The archbishop lose, and, interrupting 
him, said, “ Son and earl, hear me first. Thou knowest with how much faith 
I served the king — with how' much reluctance, and only to please him, I ac- 
cepted my present charge, and in what manner I was declared free from all 
secular claims whatsoever. Touching the thmgs which happened before my 
consecration I ought not to answer, nor will I answer. You, moreover, are 
all my children in God; and neither law nor reason permits you to sit in Judg- 
ment upon your father. I foibid you therefore to judge me; I decline your 
tribimal, and refer my quarrel to the decision ol the pope. To him I appeal : 
and now, under the holy protection of the Catholic church and the apostolic 
see, I depart in jieace ” 

After this counter-appeal to the power which his adversaries had been 
the first to invoke, Becket slowly strode through the crowd towards the door 
of the hall. AMien near the threshold, the spirit of the soldier, which vas 
not 3'et extinguished by the aspirations of the saint, blazed forth in a wither- 
ing look and a few hasty but impassioned words. Some of the courtiera and 
attendants of the king thiew at him straw or rushes, which they gathered 
from the floor, and called him traitor and false perjurer. Turning round 
and drawing hunself up to his full height, he cned, “ If my holy calling did 
not forbid it, I would make my answer with my sword to those cowards who 
call me traitor'” He then mounted his horse amidst the acclamations of 
the lower clergy and common people, and rode in a sort of triumph to his 
lodgings, the populace shoutmg, “Blessed be God, who hath delivered his 
serv^t from the hands of his enemies!” The strength of Becket’s party 
was in the popular body. In the course of the evening he sent to the king 
to ask leave to retire beyond sea, and he was told that he should receive an 
answer on the followmg morning. Becket, however, stole out of the town of 
Northampton at the dead of night, disguised as a simple monk, and callmg 
himself Brother Dearman ; and being fo-Iowed only by two clerks and a do- 
naestic servant, he hastened towards the coast, hiding by day and pursuing 
his journey by night. The season w'as far advanced, and the stormy winds 
of November swept the waters of the Channel when he reached the coast; 
but Becket embarked in a small boat, and after many perils and fatigues 
landed at Gravelines, in Flanders. 

From the seaport of Gravelines he and his companions walked on foot 
to the monastery of St. Bertin, at St. Omer, where he waited a short time 
the success of his applications to the king of France and the pope, Alexander 
HI, w’-ho had fixed his residence for a time in the city of Sens. Their an- 
swers were most favourable ; for, fortunately for Becket, the jealousy and dis- 
union between the kings of France and England disposed Louis to protect 
the obnoxious exile, in order to vex and weaken Henry; and the pope, turn- 
ing a deaf ear to a magnificent embassy despatched to him by the English 
sovereign, determmed to support the cause of the primate as that of truth, 
of justice, and the church The splendid abbey of Pontigny, in Burgundy, 
was assigned to him as an honourable and secure asylum; and the pope re- 
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invested him with his archiepiscopal dignity, which he had surrendered into 
his hands. 

As soon as Hemy was niformed of these particular.?, he issued VTits to 
the sheriffs of England, commanding them to seize all rents and possessions 
of the primate within their jurisdictions, and to detam all bearem of appeals 
to the pope till the kmg’s pleasui'e should be made knorni to them He also 
commanded the justices of the kmgdom to detain, in like manner, all bearers 
of papers, whether from the pope or Becket, that purported to pionounee 
excommunication or interdict on the realm. The prmiate’s name was .struck 
out of the liturgy, and the revenues of every clergyman who had either fol- 
lowed him into France or had sent him aid and money were seized by the 
crown. If Henry’s vengeance liad stopped here it might hai'e been excused, 
if not justified; hut, irritated to madness by the tone of defiance his enemy 
assumed in a foreign country, he proceeded to further vindictive and most dis- 
graceful measures, issuing one common sentence of banishment against all who 
were connected with Becket, either by the ties of relationship or of friend- 
ship. The list of proscription contained four hundred names, for the wives 
and children of Becket’s friends were included. Pontigny was beset by these 
exiles, but Becket finally succeeded in relieving their immediate wants by 
interesting the kmg of Erance, the queen of Sicily, and the pope, in their 
favour. 


THE WELSH AND BEETOX REVOLTS 

In 1165, the year after Becket’s flight, Henry sustained no small disgrace 
from the result of a campaign, m which he personally commanded, against 
the Welsh. That hardy people had risen once more in arms in 1163, but 
had been defeated by an Anglo-Norman army, -which subsequently plundered 
and wasted with fire the county of Carmarthen. Somewhat more than a year 
later a nephew of Rees-ap-Gryffiths, king of South Wales, was found dead 
in his bed; and the uncle, asserting he had been assassinated by the secret 
emissaries of a neighbouimg Norman baron, collected the mountaineers of 
the south, and began a fierce and successful warfare, in which he was presently 
joined by his old allies, Gwynedd of North Wales and Owen Cyvelioch, the 
leader of the clans of Po'wy’-sland. One Norman castle after "another fell, 
and, when hostilities had continued for some time, the Welsh pushed their 
incursions forward into the level country. 

The king, turning at length his attention from the church quarrel, which 
had absorbed it, drew together an army and hastened to the Welsh marches. 
At his approach the mountaineers withdrew “to their starting-holes” — their 
woods and strait passages Henry, -wnthout regard to difficulties and dangers, 
followed them, and a general action was fought on the banks of the Cieroc 
The Welsh were defeated, and fled to then uplands. Henry, stUl followmg 
them, penetrated as far as the lofty Berwm, at the foot of which he encamped. 
A sudden storm of lain set in, and continued until all the streams were fearfully 
swollen, and the valley was deluged. Meanwhile the natives gathered on the 
ridges of the mountain of Berwm, but it appears to have been more from 
the war of the elements than of man that the king’s army retreated in great 
disorder and -with some loss. Henry had hitherto showed hunself remarkably 
free from the cruelty of his age, but his mind was now embittered, and in a hasty 
moment he resolved to take a barbarous vengeance on the persons of the noble 
hostages whom the Welsh princes had placed in his hands, seven years before. 
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as pledges of their tranquillity and allowance. The eyes of the males were 
picked out of their heads, and the noses and ears of the females were cut off. 

This reverse in England was soon followed by successes on the Continent. 
A formidable insurrection broke out in Brittany against Henry s subseivient 
ally Conan, who applied to him for succour, according to the terms of the 
treaty of alliance. The troops of the king entered by the f ron t ler of X ormandy , 
under pretext of defending the legitimate duke of the Bretons against his 
revolted subjects. Henry soon made himself master of Dol, and several other 
towns, which he kept and garrisoned with his own soldiers. Conan had shown 
himself utterly incapable of managing the fierce Breton nobles, by whose 
excesses and cruelties the poor people were ground to* the dust. Henry’s 
power and abilities were well known to the suffering Bretons, and a considerable 
party, including the priests of the country, rallied round him, and hailed him 
as a deliverer. Conan resigned the remnant of his authority into the hands 
of his protector, who governed the state in the name of his son Geoffrey and 
Conan’s heiress Constance, the espousals of these two children being pre- 
maturely solemnised. 


THE QrARREL WTTH BECICET REXEW^ED 

In the month of May the banished archbishop went from Pontigny to 
V^zelay, near Auxerre, and encouraged by the pope he repaired to ihe church 
on the great festival of the Ascension, and mounting the pulpit there, with 
book, bell, and candle,” solemnly cursed and pronounced the sentence of ex- 
communicat on against the defenders of the Constitutions of Clarendon, the 
detainers of the sequestrated property of the church of Canterbury,^ and those 
who imprisoned or persecuted either laj^men or clergy on his account. This 
done, he more particularly excommimicated by name Richard de Lucy, 
Jocelin Baliol, and four other of Henry’s courtiers and prime favourites. 

The king was at Chinon, in Anjou, when he was startled by this new sign 
of life given by his adversary Though m general a great mastei of his feelings, 
Henry was subject to excesses of ungovernable fury, and on this occasion he 
seems fairly to have taken leave of his senses. He cried out that they wanted 
to kill him, body and soul — that he was wretched in being surroimded by 
cowards and traitors, not one of whom thought of delivering him from the 
insupportable vexations caused him by a single man. He took off his cap 
and clashed it to the ground, undid his girdle, threw his clothes about the 
room, tore off the silk coverlet from his bed and rolled upon it, and gnawed 
the straw and rushes — for it appears that this mighty and splendid monarch 
had no better bed. His resentment did not pass aivay with this paroxysm ; 
and after vTiting to the pope and the king of France, he threatened that, if 
Becket should return and continue to be shelteied at the abbey of Pontigny, 
which belonged to the Cistercians, he w^ould seize all the estates appertaining 
to that order within his numerous dominions. 

The threat was an alarming one to the monks, and we find Becket re- 
moving out of Burgundy to the town of Sens, where a new asylum was ap- 
pointed him by Louis A paltry w^ar was begun and ended by a truce, all 
within a few months ; it w^as followed the next year by another war, equally 

P “It must alwa5"s be remembered,” says Freeman, ? “that the second quarrel, the 
quarrel in which Thomas died, was wholly distinct from the first, and had to do not with 
the exemption of clerks from secular junsaiction but with the rights of the churches of Can- 
terbury and York.”] 
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short and still more inglorious for the French king. Nothing but an empty 
pride could have been gratified by a series of feudal oaths ; but the designations 
g^ven to his sons on this occasion bj' the English king contributed to fatal 
consequences which happened four years later. Prince Henrj’- of England, 
his eldest son, did homage to his father-in-law, the kmg of France, for Anjou 
and Maine, as he had formerly done for Normandy , Prince Richard, his second 
son, did homage for Aquitaine ; and Geoffrey, his third son, for Brittany : and 
it was afterwards assumed that these ceremonies constituted the boys sov- 
ereigns and absolute masters of the several dominions narned At the same 
time the two kings agreed upon a marriage between Prince Richard of England 
and AHce, another daughter of the king of France. _ Sixteen months before 
these events Henry lost his mother, the empress Matilda, who died at Rouen 
and was buried in the celebrated abbey of Bee, which she had enriched with the 
donatioiK of her piety and penitence. 


THE HETURX OP BECKET 

About this time Henry was prevailed -upon to assent to the return of Becket. 
The kings of France and England met at Montmirail, and Becket was admitted 
to a conference. Henry insisted on qualifying his agreement to the proposed 
terms of accommodation by the addition of the words, “saving the honour 
of his kingdom,” a salvo which Becket met by another on his part, saying 
that he was willing to be reconciled to the king, and obey him in all things, 
“ saving the honour of God and the church ” Upon this, Henrj', turning to 
the king of France, said, “ Do you know what would happen if I were to admit 
this reservation ? That man would interpret everything displeasing to himself 
as being contrary to the honour of God, and would so invade all my rights : 
but to show that I do not withstand God’s honour, I will here offer him a 
concession — what the greatest and holiest of his predecessors did unto the 
least of mine, that let him do unto me, and I am contented therewith.” All 
present exclaimed that this was enough. But Becket still insisted on his 
salvo ; upon which the king of France gaid he seemed to wish to be “ greater 
than the saints, and better than St. Peter” ; and the nobles present murmured 
at his unbending pride, and said he no longer merited an asylum in France. 
The tw'o kings mounted their horses and rode away without saluting Becket, 
who retired much cast down. No one any longer offered him food and 
lodgmg in the name of Louis, and on his Journey back to Sens he was reduced 
to live on the charity of the common people. 

In another conference the obnoxious clauses on either side were omitted. 
The business now seemed m fair train ; but when Becket asked from the king 
the kiss of peace, Henry’s irritated feelings prevented him from grantmg it, 
and he excused himself by saying it was only a solemn oath taken formerly 
in a moment of passion never to kiss Becket that hindered him from giving 
this sign of perfect reconciliation. The primate was resolute to waive no 
privilege and no ceremony, and this conference W’-as also broken off in anger. 
Another quarrel between the two kings, which threatened at first to retard 
the reconciliation between Henry and his primate, was in fact the cause of 
hastening that event; for hostilities dwindled into a truce, the truce led 
to another conference between the sovereigns, and the conference to another 
peace, at which Henry, who was apprehensive that the pope would finally 
consent to Becket’s ardent wishes, and permit him to excommunicate his king 
by name and pronounce an interdict against the whole kmgdom, slowly anp 
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reluctantly pledged his word to be reconciled forthwith to the dangerous exile. 
On the 22a of July, 1170, a solemn congress was held m a spacious and pleasant 
meadow, between FrSteral and La Fert^-Bernard, on the borders of Touraine. 
The kmg was there before the aichbishop: and as ,«oon as Becket appeared, 
riding leisurely towards the tent, he spurred his horse to meet him_, and saluted 
him, cap hi hand. They then rode apart into the field, and discoursed to- 
gether for some time in the same familiar manner as in by-gone times. Then, 
retm'ning to his attendants, Henry said that he found the archbishop in the 
best possible disposition, and that it would be sinful m him to nourish rancour 
any longer. 

The primate came up, and the foims of reconciliation were completed; 
always, however, excepting the kiss of peace, which, according to some, Henry 
promised he would give m England, where they would soon meet The king, 
however, condescended to hold Becket’s stirrup when he mounted By their 
agreement, Becket was to love, honour, and serv'e the king in as far as an 
archbishop could “render in the Lord service to his sovereign”; and Henry 
was to restore immediately all the lands, and livings, and privileges of the 
church of Canterburj’, and to furnish Becket \nth funds to discharge his debts, 
and make the journey into England. These terms were certainly not all kept : 
the lands vrere not released for four months ; and, after many vexatious delays, 
Becket was obliged to borrow money for his journey. While tarrying on the 
French coast, he was several times warned that danger awaited him on the 
opposite .shore. This was not improbable, as many resolute men had been 
suddenly driven from the church lands on which they had fattened for years, 
and as he was knoRTi to earn,’' about his person letters of excommunication 
from the pope against the archbishop of Y'ork and the bishops of London and 
Salisbury, whom he held to be his chief enemies, and who were men likely to 
adopt strong measures to prevent his promulgating the terrible sentence He 
was even assured that Ranulf de Broc, who had boasted that he would not 
let the archbishop live to eat a single loaf of bread in England, was lying with 
a body of soldiers between Canterbury and Dover, in order to intercept him. 

But nothing could move Becket, who said seven years of absence were 
long enough both for the shepherd and his flock, and that he would not stop 
though he were sure to be cut to pieces as soon as he landed on the opposite 
coast. The only use he made of the warnings he received was to confide the 
letters of excommunication to a skilful and devoted messenger, who, preceding 
hun some short time, stole mto England without bemg suspected, and actually 
delivered them publicly to the three bishops, who were as much startled as if 
a thunderbolt had fallen at their feet. This last measmre seems to have had 
as much to do with Becket’s death as any anger of the king’s. As he was 
on the point of embarking, a vessel arrived from England The sailors 
were asked what were the feelings of the good English people towards their 
archbishop. They replied, that the people would hail his return wnth trans- 
ports of joy. This was a good omen, and he no doubt relied much on the 
popular favour. 

He sailed from France in the same gloomy month of the year in wdiich he 
had begun his exile, and, avoiding Dover, landed at Sandwich on the 1st of 
December. At the news of his arrival, the mariners, the peasants, and the 
English burghers flocked to meet him; but none of the rich and powerful 
welcomed him, and the first persons of rank he saw presented themselves in 
a menacing attitude. These latter were a sheriff of Kent, Reginald de War- 
enne, Ranulf de Broc (who had ridden across tlie country from Dover), and 
some relatives and allies of the three excommumcated bishops, who carried 
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swords under their tunics, and drew them when they approached the primate. 
Joto of Oxford conjured them to be quiet, lest they should make their kmg 
pass for a traitor; but it is probable that the determined countenance of the 
Pinglisb multitude made more impression on them than his peaceful words 
They retired to their castles, and spread a report among their feudal compeeis 
that Becket was liberating the serfs of the coimtry, who were marching in his 
train, drunk with joy and hopes of vengeance. At Canterbury the primate 
was received with acclamations ; but still it was only the poor and lowly that 
welcomed him. A few days after he set out for Woodstock, to visit the king’s 
eldest son. Prince Henry, who had formerly been his pupil. Becket counted 
much on his influence over the young pnnce, but the party opposed to him 
sileceeded in preventing his having an opportunity to exert^ that influence. A 
royal messenger met him on his journey, and ordered him, in the name of the 
prince, not to enter any of the royal towns or castles, but to return and re- 
main within his own diocese. The primate obeyed, and returning spent some 
da3^ at Harrow-on-the-Hill, which belonged to the church of Canterbury Dur- 
ing his stay at Harrow, two of his owm clergy, Nigellus de Sackville, who was 
called “ the usurping rector of Harrow,” and Robert de Broc, the vicar, a rela- 
tion of his determined foe Ranulf de Broc, treated him wnth great disrespect, 
and when he was departing maimed the horse which carried his provisions 

Becket returned to Canterbury, escorted by a host of poor people, armed 
with rustic targets and rusty lances. On Chiistmas Day he ascended the 
pulpit in the great cathedral church, and delivered an eloquent sermon on the 
words, “ Venw ad vos mori 'inter los” (I come to die among you). He told his 
conmegation that one of their archbishops had been a martyr, and that they 
womd probably soon see another; “but,” he added, “before I depart hence I 
will avenge some of the wrongs my church has suffered during the last seven 
years” : and he forthwith excommunicated Ranulf and Robert de Broc, and 
Ni^Ilus the rector of Harrow. This was Becket’s last public act. As soon 
as nis messenger from the French coast had delivered his letters, the three 
bishops excommunicated by them hastened over to the Continent, to demand 
redress from the king. “ We implore it,” said the bishops, “ both for the sake 
of royalty and the clergy — for your own repose as well as ours. There is a 
man who sets England on fire ; he marches with troops of horse and armed 
foot, prowling round the fortresses, and trying to get himself received within 
them ” 

The exaggeration was not needed ; Henry was seized with one of his most 
violent fits of fury. “How!” cried he, “a fellow that hath eaten my bread — 
a beggar that first came to my court on a lame horse — dares msult his king 
and the royal family, and tread upon the whole kingdom; and not one of the 
cowards I nourish at my table — not one will deliver me from this tmbulent 
priest! ” There were four knights present, who had probably injuries of their 
own to avenge, and who took this outburst of temper as a sufficient death- 
warrant; and, without communicating their sudden determination to the king 
(or, at least, there is no evidence that they did) , hurried over to England Their 
names were Reginald Fitzurse, William Tracy, Hugh de Mon-ille, and Richard 
le Breton; and they are described by a contemporary as being barons and 
servants of the king’s bed-chamber. Their intention was not suspected, nor 
was their absence noticed , and while they were riding with loose rein towards 
the coast, the king was closeted with his council of barons, who, after some 
discussion, which seems to have occupied more than one day, appointed three 
commissioners to go and seize, according to the forms of law, the person of 
Thomas S, Becket, on the charge of high treason. 
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But the conspirators, who had bound themselves together by an oath, 
left the commissioners nothing to do. Three days after Christmas Day they 
arrived secretly at Saltwood, in the neighbourhood of Canterbury, where the 
De Broc family had a house ; and here, imder the cover of night, they arranged 
their plans. On the 29th of December, having collected a number of adherents 
to quell the resistance of Beeket’s attendants and the citizens, in case any 
should be offered, they proceeded to the monastery of St. Augustine’s, at 
Canterbuiy, the abbot of which, like nearly all the superior churchmen, was 
of the king’s party. From St. Augustine's they went to the archbishop’s 
palace, and entering his apartment abruptly, about two hours after noon, 
seated themselves on the floor without saluting him or offering any sign of 
respect. There was a dead pause — the knights not knowing how to be^n, 
and neither of them liking to speak first. At length Becket asked what they 
wanted; but still they sat gazmg at him with haggard eyes There were 
twelve men of the party, besides the four knights. Reginald Fitzurse, feigning 
a commission from the kmg, at last spoke, “ We come,” said he, “ that you 
may absolve the bishops whom you have excommunicated, re-establish the 
bishops whom vou have suspended, and answer for your offences against the 
kmg” ” ■ . 

Becket replied with boldness and with great w'armth, not sparmg taunts 
and invectives He said that he had published the papal letters of excom- 
munication with the king’s consent ; that he could not absolve the archbishop 
of York, whose heinous case was reserved for the pope alone; but that he 
would remove the censures from the two other bishops, if they would swear 
to submit to the decisions of Rome “ But of W'hom then,” demanded Reg- 
inald, “do you hold your archbishopric — of the king, or of the pope?” “I 
owe the spiritual rights to God and the pope, and the temporal rights to the 
king ” “ How> is it not the king that hath given you all ? ” Becket’s decided 

negative was received with murmurs, and the knights furiously twisted their 
long gloves Three out of the four cavaliers had followed Becket m the days 
of his prosperity and vainglorj’’, and vowed themselves his liege men He 
reminded them of this, and observed it was not for such as they to threaten 
him in his own house; adding, also, that if he were threatened by all 
the swords in England, he would not yield. “ We will do more than threaten,” 
replied the knights, and then departed. 

When they were gone, his attendants loudly expressed their alarm, and 
blamed him for the rough and provoking tone by which he had inflamed 
instead of pacifying his enemies ; but the prelate silenced the latter part of their 
discourse by telling them he had no need of their advice, and knew what he 
ought to do. The barons, with their accomplices, who seemed to have wished, 
if they could, to avoid bloodshed, finding that threats were ineffectual, put 
on their coats of mail, and taking each a sword m his hand returned to the 
palace , but finding that the gate had been shut and barred by the terrified 
servants, Fitzurse tried to break it open, and the sounds of his ponderous 
axe rang through the building. The gate might have offered some consid- 
erable resistance, but Robert de Broc showed them the way in at a window. 
The people about Becket had in vain urged him to take refuge in the church; 
but at this moment the voices of the monks, singing vespers in the choir, 
strikmg his ear, he said he would go, as his duty called him thither; and, 
making his cross-bearer precede him with the crucifix elevated, he traversed 
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iiie cloister with slow and measured steps, and entered the church. His 
servants would have closed and fastened the doors, but he forbade them, 
saying that the house of God was not to be barricaded like a castle He had 
jmsed through the north transept, and was ascending the ste^s which led 
to the choir, when Reginald Fitzurse appeared at the other end of the church, 
waving his sword, and shoutmg, “Follow me, loyal servants of the king'” 
The other conspirators followed him closely, armed like himself from head to 
foot, and brandishing their swords 

The shades of evening had fallen, and in the obscurity of the vast church, 
whidi was broken here and there only by a lamp glimmering before a shrine, 
^cket might easily have hid hunself in the dark and mtricate crypts xmder- 
grotmd, or beneath the roof of the old church. Each of these courses was 
suggested by his attendants, but he rejected them both, and turned boldly 
to meet the intruders, followed or preceded by his cross-bearer, the faithful 
Edward Gr3mie, the only one who did not flee. A voice shouted, “ Where is 
the traitor ‘i’” Becket answered not; but when Reginald Fitzurse said, 
“"^ere is the archbishop?” he replied, “Here am I, an archbishop, but no 
traitor, ready to suffer in my Saviour’s name.” Tracy pulled hun by the 
sleeve, saying, “ Come hither, thou art a prisoner ” He pulled back his arm 
in so violent a manner that he made Tracy stagger forward They advised 
him to flee or to go with them; and, on a candid consideration, it seems to us 
that the conspirators, after all, are entitled to a doubt as to whether they really 
intended a murder, or were not rather hurried mto it by his obstinacy and 
provoking language. Addressing Fitzurse, he said, “ I have done thee many 
pleasures; why comest thou with armed men into my church’” They told 
him that he must instantly absolve the bishops “Never, until they have 
offered satisfaction,” was his answer; and he applied a foul vituperative term 
to Fitzurse. 

“ Then die ! ” exclaimed Fitzurse, striking at his head The faithful Gryme 
interposed his arm to save his master ; the arm was broken or nearly cut off, 
and the stroke descended on the primate’s head and slightly wounded him. 
Then another voice cried, “Flee, or thou diest!” but still Becket moved not; 
but with the blood running down his face, he clasped his hands, and bowing 
his head, exclaimed, “ To God, to St. Mary, to the holy patrons of this church 
and to St Denis, I commend my soul and the Church’s cause ” A second 
stroke brought him to the ground, close to the foot of St. Bonnet’s altar; a 
third, given with such force that the sword was broken against the stone 
pavement, cleft his skull, and his brains were scattered all about. One of 
the conspirators put his foot on his neck, and cried, “ Thus perishes a traitor 
The conspirators then withdrew, without encountermg any hindrance or 
molestation; but when the fearful news spread through Canterbury and the 
neighbouring country, the excitement was prodigious, and the inevitable 
inference was drawn that Becket was a martyr and miracles would be wrought 
at his tomb. 

His old foe, the archbishop of York, ascended the pulpit to announce his 
death as an infliction of divine vengeance, saying that he had perished in 
his guilt and pride like Pharaoh. Other ecclesiastics preached that the body 
of the traitor ought not to be allowed to rest in consecrated ground, but ought 
to be thrown into a ditch or hung on a gibbet An attempt was even made 
to seize the body, but the monks, who received timely warning, concealed it, 
and hastily buried it in the subterranean vaults of the cathedral. But it was 
soon found that the public voice, echoed, for its own purposes, by the court of 
France, was too loud to be drowned in this manner, Louis, whom Henry 
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had so often humbled, BTote to the pope, imploring him to draw the sword of 
St. Peter against that horrible persecutor of God, who surpassed Nero in 
cruelty, Julian m apostasy, and Judas in treacheiy. He chose to believe, 
and the French bishops believed with him, that Hem-y had ordered the 
murder. 

On receiving the intelligence of Becket’s assassination, Hemy expressed 
the greatest grief and horror, shut himself up in his room, and refused to 
receive either food or consolation for three days ; and if he took care to have 
a toucliing detail of his distressed feelings transmitted to the pope, in which 
he declared his innocence in the strongest terms, and entreated that censure 
might be suspended till the facts of the case were examined, such a measure 
is not to be taken, in itself, as indicating the insincerity of his grief and horror. 
He must have felt that his own hasty exclamations had led to the deed, and 
that all the penalties of a deliberate crime would be exacted at his hand. 

When Henry’s envoys first appeared at Rome — for the pope Alexander 
was no longer a dependent exile — they were coldly received, and everything 
seemed to threaten that an interdict would be laid upon the kingdom, and 
the kmg excommunicated by name. In the end, however, Alexander rested 
satisfied with an excommunication, in general terms, of the murderers and the 
abettors of the crime It is said that Henrj’’s gold was not idle on this occasion ; 
but the employment of it is rather a proof of the notorious rapacity of the 
cardinals than of his having a bad cause to plead. In the month of May, 
1172, in a council held at Avranches, at which two legates of the pope attended, 
Henry swore that he had neither ordered nor desired' the murder of the arch- 
bishop. This oath was not demanded from him, but taken of his own free 
wUi. As, however, he could not deny that the assassins might have been 
moved to the deed by his wrathful words, he consented to maintain two 
hundred knights during a year for the defence of the Holy Land , and himself 
to serve, if the pope should require it, for three years against the infidels 
At the same time, he engaged to restore all the lands and possessions belonging 
to the friends of the late archbishop; to permit appeals to be made to the 
pope in good faith, and w'ithout fraud, reserving to himself, however, the 
right of obliging such appellants as he suspected of evil intentions to give 
security that they would attempt nothing abroad to the detriment of him or 
his kingdom. The legates then fully absolved the king; and thus terminated 
this quarrel, less to Hemy’s disadvantage than might have been expected. 
In the short interval of this negotiation he had added a kingdom to his do- 
minions. The year that followed the death of Becket was made memorable 
by the conquest of Ireland. <= 


THE ST.\TE OF IREL.\ND 

The state of Ireland at this period has been delineated by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis,* W'ho twice visited the island — once in the company of his brother, a 
military adventurer, and afterwards as the chaplain or secretary of John, 
the youngest of Henry’s sons (1182-1185) In three books on the topography 
and two on the subjugation of Ireland, he has left us the detail of all that he 
heard, read, and saw. That the credulity of the Welshman was often deceived 
by fables is evident; nor is it improbable that his partiality might occa- 
sionally betray him into unfriendly and exaggerated statements; yet the 
accuracy of his narrative in the more important points is confirmed by the 
whole tenor of Irish and English history. 
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The ancient division of the island into five provinces or kingdoms was 
still (1185) retained,^ but the nominal sovereignty over the whole, which for 
several generations had been possessed by the O’Xeils, had of late been as- 
sumed by different chieftains, and was now claimed by the O'Connors, kings 
of Connaught The seaports, inhabited chiefly by the descendants of the 
Ostmen [Northmen] were places of some trade Dublm is styled the rival 
of London ; and the wines of Languedoc were imported m exchange for hides 
But the majority of the natives shunned the towns, and lived in huts in the 
country. Tliey preferred pasturage to agriculture. Restraint and labour 
were deemed by them the worst of evils: liberty and indolence the most 
desirable of blessmgs. The children owed little to the care of their parents, 
but acquired, as they grew up, elegant forms, which, aided by their lofty 
stature and florid complexion, excited the admiration of the invaders. Their 
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clothing was scanty, fashioned after the manner which to the eye of Giraldus 
appeared barbarous, and spun from the wool of their sheep, sometimes dyed, 
but generally in its natural state. In battle they measured the valour of the 
combatants by their contempt of artificial assistance; and, when they beheld 
the English knights covered with iron, hesitated not to pronounce them 
devoid of real courage. Their own arms were a short lance, or two javelins, 
a svrord called a skene, about fifteen mches long, and a hatchet of steel called 
a “ sparthe.’^ The spaithe was wnelded with one hand, but with such address 
and impetuosity as generally to penetrate through the best-tempeied armour. 
To bear it vas the distinction of freemen. They constructed their houses of 
timber and wicker-work. Their churches were generally built of the same 
materials; and when Archbishop Malachy began to erect a church of stone 
the very attempt excited an insurrection of the people, who reproached him 
with abandoning the customs of his country and introducing those of Gaul. 
In temper the natives are described as irascible and inconstant, Tvarmly at- 
tached to their friends, faithless and vindictive towards their enemies. Music 
was the acquirement in which they principally sought to excel ; and the Welsh- 
man, Giraldus, with all his partiality for his own country, has the honesty 
to assign to the Irish the superiority on the harp. 

^ These provinces were Leinster, Desmond or South Munster, Tuamond or Noith Mun- 
ster, Connaught, and Ulster Meath was considered as annexed to the dignity of monarch 
of Ireland 
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That the clei^ of Ireland in the sixth century differed in some points of 
discipline from the clergy of the neighbouring churches is plain from the dis- 
putes respecting the time of Easter and the form of the tonsure : that they 
agreed in all points of doctrine is equally evident from the history of these very 
disputes, from the cordial reception of the Insh ecclesiastics in Gaul and 
Italy, and from the easy amalgamation of their rules with those of the con- 
tinental monks. During the invasions of the Northmen they were the prin- 
cipal sufferers ; at the return of tranquillity their churches and possessions 
fell, in many instances at least, into the hands of laymen, and were retained, 
accordmg to the custom of tanistry, in the possession of the same family for 
several generations 

The proximity of Ireland to England, and the infeiiority of the natives 
in the art of war, had suggested the idea of conquest to both William the 
Conqueror and the first Henry. The task w'hich they had abandoned was 
seriously taken up by the son of Matilda Tq justify the invasion of a free 
and unoffending people, his ambition had discovered that the civilisation of 
their manners and the reform of their clergy were benefits which the Irish ought 
cheerfully to purchase with the loss of their independence. Within a few 
months after his coronation, John of Salisbury, a learned monk, and after- 
wards bishop of Chartres, was despatched to solicit the approbation of Pope 
Adrian. 

The envoy was charged to assure his holiness that Henry’s principal ob- 
ject was to provide instruction for an ignorant people, to extirpate vice from 
the Lord’s vineyard, and to extend to Ireland the annual payment of Peter’s 
pence; but that as every Christian island w’as the property of the holy see, 
he did not presume to make the attempt without the advice and consent of 
the successor of St Peter. The pontiff, Adnan must have smiled 

at the hypocrisy of this address, praised in his reply the piety of his dutiful ‘ 
son ; accepted and asserted the right of sovereignty which had been so liber- 
ally admitted , expressed the satisfaction with which he assented to the king’s 
request; and exhorted him to bear always in mind the conditions on which 
that assent had been grounded. At the following Michaelmas a great council 
was held to deliberate on the enterprise, but a strong opposition was made 
by the empress mother and the barons; other projects offered themselves to 
Henry’s ambition, and the papal letter was consigned to oblivion in the 
archives of the castle of W'inchester 


DERMOT AND PEMBROKE 

, Fourteen years after this singular negotiation a few Welsh adventurers 
l^ded in Ireland at the solicitation of one of the native princes. Dermot, 
king of Leinster, had several years before carried away by force Dervorgil 
(Derbforgaill), the wife of p’Rourke, prince of Brefni or Leitrim. The lady 
appears to have been a ■willing captive ; but the husband, to avenge his dis- 
grace, claimed the assistance of Turlough (Tordelbach) O’Connor, monarch 
of Ireland, and the adulterer was compelled to restore the fugitive. From 
this period Dermot and O’Rourke adhered to opposite interests in all the 

[‘Adnan IV was the only Englishman who ever wore the papal crown His name 
was originally Nicholas Breakspear. He was bom in Hertfordshire some tune before 1100, 
but was educated for the pnesthood on the Contment, and finally became abbot of St Rufus 
mProvenQe In 1146 he was created cardinal-bishop of .Albano by Pope Eugenius III, and 
in December, 1154, was elected to the papacy, retaining the throne until his death in 1159.} 
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(iisput^s which a^tated the island. During the life of Maurice (Muircertach) 
0’lA3ughlin, who succeeded O’Cbnnor in the sovereign authority, Dermot 
brayed the power of his adversary ; but on the death of that prince, the house 
of O’Connor resumed the ascendancy: O’Rourke destroyed Ferns, the capital 
©f Leinster (1166) ; and Dermot was dnven out of the island. 

The exile, abandoned by his countrymen, sohcited the assistance of stran- 
gers. Passing through England to Aquitame, he did homage for his dominions 
to Henry, and obtained permission to enlist adventurera in his semce. His 
offers were accepted by Richard de Clare, surnamed Strongbow, earl of Pem- 
broke, a nobleman of ruined fortunes and in disgrace with his sovereign, 
and by two brothers, Robert Fitzstephen and Maurice Fitzgerald, Welsh 
gentlemen, distressed in their circumstances and ready to engage in any 
desperate enterprise.^ Relying on their promises, Dermot returned to Ire- 
land, and found, during the winter months, a secure asylum in the monastery 
of Ferns. In the beginning of the summer of 1169 Fitzstephen landed in 
Bannow Bay, accompanied by one hundred and forty knights and three hun- 
dred archers. Dermot joined them with a body of natives, and by the reduc- 
tion of Wexford struck dismay into the hearts of his enemies. He then led 
his forces against Donald, the prince of Ossory, a ferocious chieftain, whose 
jealousy a few years before had deprived the eldest of Dermot’s sons of sight, 
and afterwards of life. The men of Ossory, five thousand in number, amid 
their forests and marshes, defended themselves vith success ; but by a pre- 
tended flight they were drawn into the plain, where a charge of the English 
cavalry bore them to the ground, and the fallen w’ere immediately despatched 
by the natives under the banner of Dermot. A trophy of two hundred 
heads was erected at the feet of that savage, who testified his joy by clapping 
his hands, leaping in the air, and pouring out thanksgivings to the Almighty. 
As he turned over the heap, he discovered the head of a fonner enemy. His 
hatred was rekindled at the sight, and .seizing it by the ears, in a paroxysm 
of fury he tore off the nose with his teeth. 

The ambition of Dermot now aspired to the sovereignty of the island. 
With this view he solicited reinforcements from England, and reminded the 
earl of Pembroke of his engagements. “We have seen,” says Dermot, in a 
singular letter preserved by Gnaldus,* “the storks and the swallows. Ihe 
birds of the spring have paid us their annual visit, and at the warning of the 
blast have departed to other climes. But our test friend has hitherto dis- 
appointed our hopes. Neither the breezes of the summer nor the storms of 
the winter have conducted him to these shores ” His expectations were 
soon realised by the arnval of Fitzgerald and Raymond, with twenty knights 
and one hundred and seventy archers (1170). The strangers landed four 
miles to the south of Waterford, and were immediately opposed by O’Phelan 
at the head of three thousand men. They retired before the multitude to 
the rock of Dundolf, where, aided by the advantage of the ground, they 
repelled every attack. Fame exaggerated the loss of the natives to five 
hundred men ; but the glory of the victory was sullied by the cruelty of the 
invaders, who wantonly precipitated seventy of their captives from the pro- 
montory into the sea. 

When Strongbow (Pembroke) despatched the last reinforcement, he had 
obtained an ambiguous permission from Henry : he now followed with twelve 
hundred archers and knights, though he had recently received an absolute 

^ These brothers were, by diferent husbands, the sons of Nesta, a Welsh princess, who 
while she was the mistress of Henry I had. borne to that monarch Robert, the celebrated 
earl of Gloucester 
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prohibition. At the third assault Waterford was taken. Dermot eagerly 
marched against Dublin. It was earned by storm, and the victor testified 
by numerous donations his gratitude for the services of his auxiliaries. But 
while he was meditating new conquests, he was arrested by death ; and Strong- 
bow, who had previously married his daughter Eva, and had been appointed 
his successor, immediately assumed the royal authority The most powerful 
efforts were now made to expel the strangers from Dublin. The former 
inhabitants, who had escaped under Asculf the Ostman, attempted, with 
the aid of sixty Norwegian vessels, to regain the city. They were scarcely 
repulsed when Roderick, king of Connaught, sat down before it._ In the 
ninth week of the siege he was surprised by a sally from the garrison, and 
his followers W'ere completely dispersed. Lastly, O’Rourke with the natives of 
Meath undertook to avenge the cause of his country. He lost his son and 
the bravest of his associates. 


HENRY II IN IREIuiND (1171 A.D.) 

T\Tien the Welsh adventurers first sailed to the aid of Dermot, Henry 
had viewed the enterprise with contempt ; their subsequent success awakened 
his jealousy As soon as he heard of the capture of Waterford, he forbade 
by proclamation any of his subjects to cross over to Ireland, and commanded 
all who had already joined in the invasion to return under the penalty of 
forfeiture. Strongbow was alaimed, and despatched Raymond to lay his 
conquests at the feet of his sovereign The messenger was unable to procure 
an answer. Henry of Mountmamice followed, and was equally imsuccessful. 
The earl, convinced of his danger, now adopted the advice of his friends, 
and repairing to England waited on Henry at Nevuiham, in Gloucestershire. 
At first he was ignominiously refused an audience: and to recover the_ royal 
favour renewed his homage and fealty, surrendered to Henry the city of 
Dublin, the surrounding cantreds, and the castles and harbours in his pos- 
session, and consented to hold the remainder of his lands in Ireland as tenant- 
in-chief of the English crown. 

With this the king was satisfied; the acquisitions of the adventurers had 
been transferred to himse'f ; and he permitted Strongbow to accompany him 
to Milford Haven, where he embarked with five hundred knights, their es- 
quires, and a numerous body of archers, on board a fleet of four hundred 
transports. He landed at Waterford, received during a hasty progress the 
homage of the neighbouring princes, and directed his march towards^ Dublin, 
where a temporary palace of timber had been erected for his reception (No- 
vember, 1171). It was his wish rather to allure than to compel submission; 
and the chieftains, whom hope, or fear, or example daily led to his court, were 
induced to swear obedience to his authority, were invited to his table, and 
were taught to admire the magnificence and affability of their new sovereign. 
But while so many others crow’ded to Dublin, O’Connor refused to meet a 
superior; and the severity of the season, with the inundation of the 
country, placed him beyond the reach of resentment. He condescended, 
liowever, to see the royal messengers on the banks of the Shannon, and to 
make in their presence a nominal submission. The princes of Ulster alone 
obstinately preserved their independence : they would neither visit the king 
nor oivn his authority. 

When in the preceding year Dermot let loose his foreign auxiliaries against 
his countrymen, the Irish bishops, surprised at their unexampled success, 
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had assembled at Armagh, and looking on the strangers as the mmisters of 
the divme wrath had enacted that every slave who had been imported from 
England should be immediately restored to his freedom. After the arrival 
of Henry they held another synod at Cashel, under the presidency of the 
papal legate, the bishop of Lismore ; signed a formal reeogmtion of the kmg’s 
sovereignty; and framed several canons for the refoim of their church. By 
these, polygamy and incestuous marriages were prohibited; the clergy were 
declared exempt from the exactions of their chieftains ; the payment of tithes 
was enjoined; the form was prescribed by which the dying ought to dispose 
of their property; and provision was made for the decent sepulture of the 
dead. 

It had been the wish of Henry to spend the following summer m Ireland, 
to penetrate to the western and northern coasts, and by the erection of cas- 
tles in favourable situations to insure the submission of the coimtry. But 
he was recalled to England in the spring by affairs of greater urgency, and 
left the island without having added an inch of territory to the acquisitions 
of the original adventurers. His nominal sovereignty was, indeed, extended 
over four out of five provinces, but his real authority was confined to the 
cantreds in the vicinity of his garrisons. There the feudal customs and ser- 
vices were introduced and enforced; in the rest of the island the national 
laws prevailed; and the Irish princes felt no other change in their situation 
than that tliey had promised to a distant prince the obedience which they 
had previously paid to the king of Connaught 

At Hemy’s departure the supreme command had been given by him to 
Hugh de Lacy, vith the county of Meath for his fee. But during the war 
which afterwards ensued between the king and hrs sons, De Lacy was sum- 
moned to the assistance of the father, and the government of the English 
conquests reverted to the earl of Pembroke, who possessed neither the au- 
thority to check the rapacity of his followers nor the power to overawe the 
hostility of the natives The castles which had been fortified in Meath were 
burnt to the ground; Dublin was repeatedly insulted; four English knights, 
and four hundred Ostmen, their followers, fell in a battle in Ossory (1174) ; 
and the governor hmiself was compelled to seek refuge within the castle of 
Waterford. A seasonable supply of forces raised the siege, and restored the 
preponderance of the English adventurers. 

It was during this period, when his authority in Ireland was nearly anni- 
hilated, that Henry bethought him of the letter which he had formerly pro- 
cured from Pope Adrian. It had been forgotten during almost twenty years ; 
now it was drawn from obscurity, was intimsted to William Pitzadelrn and 
Nicholas, prior of Wallmgford, and was read by them with much solemnity 
to a synod of Irish bishops How far it served to convince these prelates 
that the kmg was the rightful sovereign of the island, we are left to conjec- 
ture; but the next year O’Connor sent the archbishop of Tuam to Windsor, 
and a treaty of “final concord” was concluded by the ministers of the two 
princes. 

In this instrument Henry grants to his liege man, Roderick O’Connor, 
king of Connaught, that he should be king under the English crowi as long 
as he faithfully perforaied the services to which he was bound ; that, on the 
annual payment of tribute, he should possess his ovti lands in peace, as he 
did before the invasion; that he should have under him all the other chief- 
tains of Ireland, who should hold their lands in peace, as long as they were 
faithful to the king of England and paid him tribute ; that Roderick should 
collect that tribute and transmit it to Henry; should pumsh the defaulters; 
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and, if it were necessary, call in for tliat purpose the aid of the king’s con- 
stable ; that the tribute should be every tenth merchantable hide on the lands 
of the natives; that the authority of Roderick should extend over the w’hole 
island with the exception of the demesne lands belongmg to Heniy and those 
belongmg to his barons — that is, Dublin, Meath, Wextord, and Waterford, 
as far as Duncannon. Roderick afterwards surrendered one of his sons to 
Henry as a hostage for his fidelity. 

But treaties could not bind the passions of either the natives or the for- 
eignera. _ The former, uiged by national resentment, seized everj’ opportunity 
of wreaking their vengeance on their despoilers ; the latter, for the most part 
men of lawless habits and desperate fortunes, could support themselves only 
by plunder, and therefore^ sought every pretext to create or to prolong hos- 
tilities. Strongbow' died in 1177, leaving two children by Eva, a son, who 
follow^ed his father to the grave, and a daughter, named Isabella, heiress to 
the kingdom of Leinster. With the guardianship of this lady, Henry con- 
ferred the government on Fitzadelm, a minister fond of money and addicted 
to pleasure, who shumied the dangers of war and enriched himself at the 
expense of his inferiors. De Courcy, a rough soldier, and second in command, 
took advantage of the discontent oi the army, and with three hundred and 
fifty men. in defiance of the govemoi’s prohibition, made an incursion into 
the provmce of Ulster (1178) They hoped to surprise Mae Dunlevy, the 
king, in his residence at Downpatrick : to their astonishment, with the Irish 
chief they found the Cardmal Vman, a legate from Rome, on his road 
tow’ards Dublin. 

This ecclesiastic, unable to dissuade the invaders, gave his benediction to 
Mac Dunlev}’', and exhorted him to fight bravely in the defence of his country. 
But though the men of Ulster weie famed for their courage, they were no 
match for the superior disciplme and armour of their opponents ; m the three 
battles victory declared for De Courcy, and the conqueror was able to retain 
the possession of Downpatrick, despite of the constant and occasionally suc- 
cessful hostilities of the natives. 


PRIXCE .TOKX MADE LORD OF IRELAND (1185 A.D ) 

Henrj' had obtained from the pontiff a bull empowering him to enfeoff 
any one of his sons with the lordship of Ireland. In a great council assembled 
at Oxford he conferred that dignity on John, a boy in his twelfth year, and, 
cancelling the grants which he had formerly made, retamed for h ims elf in 
demesne all the seaports with the adjoining cantreds, and distributed the 
rest of the English possessions among the chief adventurers, to be holden by 
the tenure of military service of him and of his son John. At the same time 
Hugh de Lacy was appointed lord deputy, an officer whose talents and ad- 
ministration have been deseiwedly praised. He rebuilt the castles in Meath, 
invited the fugitives to resettle in their former homes, and by his equity and 
prudence reconciled them to the dominion of strangers. But his merit, 
joined to his marriage wuth a daughter of Roderick O’Connor, alaimed the 
jealous temper of Henry, and he received an order to resign his authoiity to 
Philip de W orcester, who in a few months was superseded by the arrival of 
Prince John, attended by a numerous force (March, 1185). 

Unfortunately the counsellors and favourites of the pi’ince w'ere Normans, 
who viewed wuth equal contempt the chieftains of the Irish and the adventurers 
from Wales. The former they irritated by insults, ridiculing their garb, and 
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phicMng their beards; the latter they offended by removing them from 
the garrison towns to serve in the marches. Their thirst for wealth made no 
distinction between friend or foe. Even the lands of the septs, which had 
hithei’to proved faithful, were now divided; and the exiles, fiom the desire of 
revenge, their local knowledge, and their gradual improvement in the art of 
war, soon became formidable adversaries The strangeis lost several of their 
most fortunate leaders, with the greater part of their retainers; the English 
ascendancy rapidly declined; the council was divided by opposite opinions 
and angry recrimmations; and John, after an inglorious rule of nine months, 
was recalled by his father. De Courcy, who succeeded him (118G), by 
repeated and laborious expeditions preserved, if he did not extend, the English 
conquests, which comprised the maritime districts of Down, Dublin, Wexford, 
Waterford, and Cork, connected with each other by a long chain of forts. 

was the period ■when the natives, had they united in the cause of their 
country, might in all probability have expelled the invadeis. But they 
wasted” their strength in domestic feuds. Even the family of their national 
sovereign was divided by a most sanguina^ contest. Murrough, the son of 
Roderick, with the aid of an English partisan, had invaded the territory of 
his father. He was taken, imprisoned, and deprived of sight. His partisans 
rescued him, and Roderick retired to a convent. By the English of Munster 
the old king was restored to his throne ; his son Connor Mainmoy compelled 
him once more to return to his asylum, ilammoy was murdered by one of 
his brothers — ^that brother fell by the revenge of a nephew; and Connaught 
presented a dreadful scene of anarchy and carnage, till another brother, Cathal 
the bloody-handed, subdued every competitor, and obtained the pre-eminence 
which had been enjoyed by his father. 

That the reader might form an accurate notion of the manner in which the 
authority of the English princes was originally established in Ireland, we have 
conducted the narrative of these events to the death of Henry. It is now 
time to revert to the personal history of that monarch.'^ 


THE REVOLT OP THE KING’S SONS (ll72 A.D ) 

During his expedition to Ireland Henry appears to have devoted himself 
entirely to the concerns of that new accession to his authority. He spent 
the Christmas of 1171 in Dublin. At the end of March, 1172, vessels arrived 
from England and Aquitaine, and he immediately resolved to leave the island. 
It is remarkable that for five months there had been no maritime commimi- 
cation from England or the Contment It is held that this suspension of 
intercourse was not accidental, and that the king prevented any vessel coming 
to disturb him with the announcement that the spiritual arm was uplifted 
against him on account of the murder of Becket. 

When at length an encouraging issue of five months’ debate was announced 
to him, his characteristic vigour was displayed by his immediate presence 
in Normandy. “The king of England neither rides nor sails; he flies with 
the rapidity of a bird,” said the kmg of France. Henry [as we have already 
related] met the legates : solemnly swore in the cathedral of Avranches that 
he was innocent in word or deed of the murder of the archbishop; and was 
as solemnly absolved of all censure, upon agreeing to certain concessions m 
favour of the church, which had the effect of suspending the operations of the 
Constitutions of Clarendon. Henry was now in his fortieth year, perhaps 
■with that touch of gray in his hair which Peter of Blois has described, but in 
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the most perfect vigour of his powerful understanding and energetic will. He 
had four sons living — ^Henry, in his eighteenth year ; flichard, in his fifteenth; 
Geoffrey, in his fourteenth ; and John, in his sixth. These were the children 
of Queen Eleanor. In 1172 some influence had been at w'ork to produce a 
powerful confederacy against the great kmg of l^gland; and in this con- 
federacy Queen Eleanor and her sons, Henry, Richard, and Geoffrey, were 
involved. The young Henrj' had been a second time crowned at Westminster, 
with his wife, the daughter of the king of France; and he was termed king 
from this circumstance. It was not unusual, according to a custom of the 
French monarchy, to crown the heir-apparent. But Prince Henry, at the 
instigation, it is believed, of his father-m-law, set up a pretension to divide 
the royal power with his father, and demanded that the king should resign to 
him either England or Normandy. In the same spirit Richard, the boy of 
fifteen, claimed Aquitaine because he had performed homage to Louis for that 
duchy; and the other boy of fourteen, Geoffrey, claimed the immediate 
possession of Brittany. 

The rebellious sons fled from the court of their father to the French king, 
and their mother soon followed. The bishops of Normandy exhorted her, 
under pain of ecclesiastical censure, to return with her sons. King Henry 
took a more efiectual mode — he secured her person, and kept her in close 
durance for many years This was something more than a domestic quarrel. 
Loms of France dreaded the great extent of Henry’s possessions and stood in 
awe of his talents. The people of Normandy, and Aquitaine, and Brittany — 
and especially those of Aquitaine, of whom Eleanor was the duchess— were 
desirous of independence. By the people, we of course only mean those 
who had wealth and power. To the villeins and the slaves it was of little 
consequence who governed them. To the yoimg rebellious prmces it appeared, 
as it has appeared to historians, that the struggle for inheritance was a mere 
personal question. Richard used to say that it was the birthright of their 
race to be at variance. But there was something more than this curse fated 
to rest upon the line of Plantagenet, as the old chroniclers believed. The 
power which the second Henry had acquired was too enormous to be long 
upheld. It would have fallen to pieces at once in the hands of a weak king. 
It ■was broken up, in less than a quarter of a century after his death, when 
a king came who was neither a warrior nor a statesman. To avert the sever- 
ance of his vast dominions, Henry had need of all his great qualities. Louis of 
France bound himself, with the usual oaths, to aid the young Henry in his 
attempt to possess England; and the yuung Henrj’ vowed never to make 
peace with nis father unless France should give consent. There were two 
other princes who became parties to this league — ^T\llliam, king of Scotland, 
and Philip, count of Flanders. In England there were discontented barons, 
whose oppressions were checked by a sovereign who had strenuously asserted 
the very disagreeable principle of legal justice. 

Henry collected an army of twenty thousand adventurers, soldiers of 
fortune, who were ready to support any cause that afforded pay and plunder. 
The allied enemies of the king entered Normandy, but they vere repulsed. 

The Scots made incursions ujion the north of England, but they were driven 
back by Richard de Lacy, the justiciar, and Humphrey de Bohun, the lord 
constable, who ravaged Lothian and burned Bervdck. Meanwhile, the earl 
of Leicester, who had taken part against the king, had brought over a large 
body of Flemings; and the force was joined by the earl of Norfolk, at Fram- 
lingham castle. Near Bury St. Edmunds they were met by the army which 
had returned triumphantly from Scotland. The banner of St. Edmimd was 
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camad .n front of the royal army; and, at a marshy place called Fornham, 
on the bank of the river, the rebel forces weie entirely defeated, and the earl 
of Leicester and his countess were taken prisoners. The rebellious barons 
being thus defeated, many captives vere sent to Henry in Normpdy. In 
1174 the rebellion became even more fornudable The Scots again enteied 
England in great force. The insurrectionary standard was raised in the 
northern, the midland, and the eastern counties. 

A fleet was ready at Gravelines to bring over the young Henry. But there 
was one who, whilst all around him seemed to be crumbling into ruin, stood 
as unshaken as in the days of his most joyous security. On the Sth of July 
the Hng took ship and crossed the Channel in a heavy storm. He was more 
than usually solemn during the long and difficult passage. His ordinary 
gaiety of heart was overclouded by deep thought The man who had fallen 
dead at the shrine of St. Bonnet at Canterbury was now a canonised saint, 
at whose tomb miracles were wrought which noble and churl equally believed. 
On the 10th of July Henry rode from Southampton during the night, and 
as he saw the cathedral towers of Canterbury looming in the gray dawn, he 
alighted, and walked in penitential garb barefoot to the city He knelt at 
the tomb of Becket in deep humiliation. The bishop of London preached, 
and maintained that Henry had thus appealed to heaven in avo'wal of fiis in- 
nocence of the guilt of blood. Then the great king, before the assembled monks 
and chapter, poured forth his contrition for the passionate exclamation which 
had been so rashly interpreted; and he was scourged wdth a knotted cord. 
He spent the night in the dark crypt, and the next day rode fasting to London. 
There he fell ill. But on the fifth night of his fever a messenger came from 
Ranulf de Glanville “Is Glanville well ‘i*” said the king. “He is well, and 
has now in his custody your enemy, the king of the Scots.” 

On the morning when Henry was humiliating himself before the tomb of 
Becket, the Norman barons in the interest of the English king had ridden 
from Newcastle to Alnwick, and there surprised the kmg of Scotland, tilting in 
a meadow with sixty companions. He bravely set lance in rest to meet 
assailants who were in earnest : but at the first encounter his horse was killed, 
and he became a captive. The Scottish lords threw down their arms, and a 
long train of English knights and their prisoners marched the same evening 
into Newcastle The insurrection was at an end in England. The army which 
Henry had sent to oppose the rebel lords was now turned against his rebel 
sons and Louis of France. In another month Henry had scattered or terrified 
all his enemies, and at the end of September there was peace. 

The king of Scotland was confined for several months in the castle of 
Falaise. A deputation of Scottish nobles and prelates assembled in Normandy 
to advise their king; and he was finally liberated, after doing homage to Henry 
as liege lord, it being stipulated that the Scottish clergy and barons should 
also take an oath of fealty to the English king, and that certain castles m 
Scotland should be garrisoned by English. This treaty was ratified at York 
in the succeeding year. Sir Walter Scott* temis this acknowledgment of 
the king of England as lord paramount of the whole kingdom of Scotland — 
homage never before having been claimed except for Lothian — “ a miserable 
example of that impatience which too often characterised the Scottish coun- 
sels ” It was some time before Henry would receive the reconciling homage 
of his eldest son; but in 1175 they sailed to England m company, and lived 
in apparent cordiality together 

Relieved of these pressing anxieties, the king again directed his mind to 
the better administration of his English dominions. In 11.76, at a council at 
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Northampton, he "divided the khigdoni mto six districts, each having three 
itinerant justices. The circuits ot modern times do not greatly vary from 
these ancient divisions It has been imputed to Henry, by Lingard,^^ that 
he established these courts of assize chiefly to brmg money mto his own 
exchequer. That the revenues of the ciown would be increased by the power 
which these justices possessed of inquiring into wardships, lapsed lands, fines 
received from defaulters, and other matters connected with soveieign rights, 
cannot be doubted. The pleas of the crovii and of the forest afforded royal 
profit The common pleas between subject and subject W"ere also a somce 
of pecuniary advantage to the treasury. But that the king and his_ chief 
justiciary were desirous to judge righteously, and to compel others so to judge, 
we have some evidence. Petei of Blois,/ who always writes to the king with 
honest freedom, in one of his lettei-s says : “ If causes are tried in your highness’s 
presence, or before your chief justice, there is no place for biibery or favour; 
all goes on equitably, and your sentences do not exceed, in the least degree, 
the bounds of moderation. But if a poor man’s cause goes to the petty judges, 
the wicked is justified for his gifts, snares are laid for the poor, quibbles on 
syllables are practised, and word-catching.” In the same letter he says: “ Your 
justices in eyre, who are sent to check other men’s faults, have a great many 
of their own. They hide men’s crimes, from favour, or fear, or relationship, 
or for money.” Henry did not allow these practices to remain unchecked. 
In three years after their appointment he removed all the justices in eyre, 
except Ranulf de Glanville, who, with five others, held assizes north of the 
Trent. He was subsequently appointed chief justiciar. 

During the peace which Heniy enjoyed for eight years after the suppression 
of the revolts of 1174, he devoted himself to the umemitting discharge of 
his civil duties. That tranquillity was not disturbed till 1183. In thfttyear 
the unquiet Plantagenet blood was again assertmg “ the birthright of their 
race to be at variance.” Henry, the eldest son, had been the foremost in 
every tournament ; and Richanl and Geoffrey were equally emulous of the 
fame of accomplished knights In 1183 the king commanded Richard to 
do homage to his elder brother for Aquitaine. He refused, and Henry entered 
Richard’s territory math an army. The father interposed, and apparently 
reconciled the sons. But new causes of quarrel arose ; and then Henry and 
Geoffrey rebelled against the king. Into these quarrels, as obscure in their 
details as they are hateful in their principle, w"e have no desire to enter. Being 
about to give battle to his father, the young Henry fell ill, and then he became 
penitent. The king, always forgiving, sent him a ring as a token of his love, 
and the unhappy man died pressing that token to his lips. Geoffrey was 
pardoned : but he then made new demands, and repaired to the com t of Philip, 
now king of France, to excite new troubles. In 1186 he w'as thrown from 
his home at a touinanient, and died in a few days. Richard and John only 
remained, to show “how" sharper than a serpent’s tooth” is filial mgratitude. 


THE LAST YEARS OF HENRY II 

Louis of France died in 1180, and Henry of England was then released 
from their mutual obligation to visit the Holy Land. In England there were 
two powerful bodies especially sworn as defenders of the cross — the knights 
Hospitallers and the Knights Templars. In 1185, during a suspension of 
hostilities with Saladin, the patnaich of Jerusalem, Heraclius, arrived in 
England; and the church of the new house of the Templars in London was 
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conseraretted by him. In those quiet courts, now so changed, but looking out 
upon the same broad river, dwelt the prior, the knights, and the servmg 
brethren of the great order of the Templars. In that round church, which 
in late years has been restored to its primitive beauty,^ the chaplains of the 
community prayed for the fall of the infidel . and the Isnights who had fought 
against him were buried with monumental honour — as they were in other 
churches— distinguished by that singular attitude of the crossed legs, which 
denoted that the Holy La^nd had witnessed the performance of their sacred 
vows. 

Heraclius had a special mission in England. It was to urge King Henry, 
as the representative of Fulk of Anjou, whose descendants had been kings 
of Jerusalem for half a century, to rescue the sacred city from the dangers by 
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which she was threatened. Henry referred the question to his great council 
— whether he should go to the East, for the defence of Palestine, or remain 
to govern the nations of which heaven had given him the charge. The council 
decided wisely. The king remained : but he promised a large sum to assist 
those who were engaged in the sacred warfare In 1187 Jerusalem was 
surrendered to Saladin. Then went forth deep lamentation throughout 
Europe. A pope died of grief. A king wore sackcloth. Other sovereigns 
trembled for the safety of their own possessions, under a possible invasion 
of the triumphant Mussulmans In 1188 Heniy proceeded to France, and 
he and Philip Augustus resolved to take the cross. He returned to England, 
and obtained an enormous tribute, of which nearly one-half was extorted 
from the Jews 

Heniy was bent upon a new field of enterprise. He ivas yet vigorous, 
though past the prime of life. But a suspicious friendship had arisen between 
Philip and Hemy’s son, Richard. The real causes of the troubles that en- 
sued are not very manifest , but the disputes ended in Richard joining the 
French king in a war against his father The projected crusade was neces- 
sarily suspended. Philip and Richard took his castles, whilst Henry remained 
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in a condition of unusual supineness. He was now broken in spirit. He 
met the king of France in a plain near Tours, during a violent thunder-storm. 
His agitation was great. In his weakened health he yielded, almost without 
a struggle, to the demands which were made upon him. They were exor- 
bitant, and put that proud heart whollj’ under subjection to the will of Philip 
and that of his rebellious son Richard. Throughout these unnatural con- 
flicts he had rested his hopes upon his beloved John, to whom he had required 
his seneschal to deliver his castles m the event of his death, and who he had 
hoped might possess Normandy. On a sick-bed he signed the treaty. He 
had asked for the names of those barons who had joined the French king. 
The first name he saw was John. He read no more. The world and all its 
troubles and hopes faded from his view. He tmned his face to the wall, 
and exclamied, “Let everything go as it will.” He was then carried in a 
litter to his pleasant palace of Chinon, and there laid himself doivn to die. 
One only w'atched over him wdth real affection — ^liis illegitimate son, Geoffrey. 
His great heart was broken. On the 6th of July, 1189, Henry II was no more 9 
Besides his five legitimate sons, of whom three preceded him to the grave, 
Henry had three daughters by his wife Eleanor. Hatilda, the eldest, was 
married to Henrj”, duke of Saxony, Bavaria, Westphalia, etc. ; and from her 
is descended the present royal family of Great Britain. Eleanor, the second 
daughter, was married to Alfonso the Good, king of Castile; and Joan, the 
youngest, was united to William II, king of Sicily, a piince of the Norman 
Ime of Guiscard. Two of his natural children have obtained the general 
notice of history on account of the celebrity of their mother, Rosamond, and 
of their own eminent qualities. The fimt,‘who was bom while Stephen was 
yet on the throne of England, was William, surnamed Longsw’ord, who mar- 
ried the heiress of the earl of Salisbury, and succeeded to the high titles and 
immense estates of that baron; the second was the still better known Geoffrey,* 
who was bom about the tune when Henry became king, and who was made 
bishop of Lincoln at a veiy early age. He had much of Henry’s spirit and 
ability, and, if an indifferent prelate, he was a bold and successful warrior 
in his nonage, when (during the first insiurection promoted by his father’s 
legitimate sons) he gained m the noith some signal advantages for the king, 
to whom he and his brother, illiani Longsword, were ever faithful and affec- 
tionate. Geoftiey was subsequently made chancellor, when, like Becket in 
the same capacity, he constantly accompanied the king. In his dying mo- 
ments Henry expressed a hope or a wish that he might be made archbishop 
of York, a promotion which he afterwards obtained. 


THE STORY OF FAIR ROSAMOND 

'The history of their mother, the “Fair Rosamond,” has been enveloped in 
romantic traditions which have scarcely any foundation in trath, but which 
have taken so firm a hold on the popular mind, and have been identified with 
so much poetry, that it is neither an easy nor a pleasant task to dissipate the 
fanciful illusion, and unpeople the “bower” in the sylvan shades of Wood- 
stock. Rosamond de Clifford was the daughter of a baron of Herefordshire, 

["Geoffrey was certainly not, as here stated, a son of “Fair Rosamond” Gifford. His 
mother was probabh^ an English woman, but otherwise nothing is known of her His age 
makes it certain ihat Rosamond could not have been his mother Norgate says he must 
have been bom before Henryks accession — ^probably between 1151-1153, Henry, it must 
be remembered, had a legitimate son of the same name who died m 1186.] 
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tte beautiful site of whose antique castle, in the valley of the Wye, is pointed 
out to the traveller between the town of the Welsh Hay and the city of Here- 
ford, at a point where the most romantic of rivers, after foaming through 
its rocky, narrow bed in Wales, sweeps freely and tranquilly through an 
open English valley of surpassing lovelmess. Henry became enamoured of her 
in his youth, before he was king, and the connection continued for many years ; 
but long before his death, and even long before his quanel with his wife and 
legitimate sons (with which, it appears, she had nothing to do), Rosamoml 
retired, to lead a religious and penitent life, into the “little nunnery’' of 
Godestow, in the “rich meadows of Evenlod near unto Oxford.” 

As Heni-y still preserved gentle and generous feelings towards the object 
of his youthful passion, he made many donations to the “little nunnery” on 
her account ; and when she died (some tinie( at least, before the first rebellion) 
the mms, in gratitude to one who had been both directly and indirectly their 
benefactress, buried her in their choir, hung a silken pall over her tomb, and 
kept tapers constantly burning around it. These few lines, we believe, com- 
prise all that is really known of the Pair Rosamond^ The legend, so familiar 
to the childhood of all of us, was of later and gradual growth, not being the 
product of one imagination. The chronicler Brompton,® who wrote in the 
time of Edward III, or more than a century and a half after the event, gave 
the first description we possess of the secret bower of Rosamond. He says 
that, in order that she nught not be “easily taken unawares by the queen,’' 
Henry constructed, near “ Wodestoke,” a bower for this “most sightly maid- 
en,” of wonderful contrivance, and not unlike the Dsedalean labyrmth; but 
he speaks only of a device against surprise, and intimates, in clear terms, 
that Rosamond died a natural death. The clue of silk, and the poison-bowl 
forced on her fair and gentle rival by the jealous and revengeful Eleanor, were 
additions of a still more modern date. 

The adventures of the amiable frail one’s unoffending bones are better 
authenticated. A rigid bishop caused them to be cast out of the church 
and interred m the common cemetery, observing to the nuns that the tomb 
of a harlot was no fit object for a choir of virgins to contemplate, and that 
religion made no distmetion between the mistress of a king and the mistress 
of any other man. But gratitude rebelled against this salutary doctrine, 
and the virgin sisterhood of Godestow gathered up the remains, perfumed 
the dry bones, laid them again in their church, under a fair, large giave- 
stone, and set up a cross hard by, with an inscription imploring reqmem or 
rest for Rosamond.® 


THE CHARACTER OP HENRY II 

If we seek the character of the founder of the Common Law in the pages 
of the justiciar (Glanville®)', we shall view him as greater and more powerful 
than any king who had hitherto borne sway in England — ^just, discreet, and 
merciful ; a lover of peace, but whose humanity did not degenerate into m- 
dolence or supineness ; mighty, but who never allowed his strength to tempt him 
mto tyranny. By the force of his right hand he crushed the violence of the 
proud and intractable, while he extended his sceptre to the indigent and 
lowly None of the judges of his court could dare to deviate, however slightly, 
from the path of righteousness, nor to utter a sentence contrary to the dic- 
tates of truth. In his supreme tribunal, the power of the adversary oppressed 
not the poor man; neither could favor or credit drive the lowly from the 
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seat of Judgment. Such are the sentences which preface the earliest treatise 
on the Law. 

But in the portrait which we receive fiom the ecclesiastic Ralph Niger,/? 
who on account of his support of Becket was exiled by Henry, every virtue 
disappeais. unchaste, greedy, avaricious, capricious, and cruel, he abolished 
all the old and rightful laws of the countiy, by the new ordinances termed 
‘'assizes/’ winch he promulgated every year. Severe beyond example, his 
jurisprudence was subversive both of natural justice and of the laudable 
customs of the realm. Attackmg, with an even hand, the honour, the priv- 
ileges, and the property of the aristocracy, and the franchises of the clergy, 
no individual Tvas so exalted as to be above the reach of his arbitrary powder ; 
no one so insignificant as to be sheltered by obscurity from his searching 
tjTSinny This strange discrepancy between the minister and the monk may 
be attributed m part to the difference of their respective stations. The per- 
secutor of Becket could find little favour from the churchman, and the charge 
preferred against him that he kept the guilty priest in fetters, making no 
distinction between the clerk and the churl,” may not be considered as a 
proof of the impartiality of the complainant; but the fiscal extortions of 
Henry, together with the abuses resulting from the sale of right and justice, 
have beeii^faithfully recorded. In opposition to the praises of his equity, so ' 
loudly bestow^ed by Glanville, w^e can quote the declaration of the vsuitor, 
w^ho counts the bribes which he paid to the monarch; and the testimony 
afforded by the justiciar is rendered suspicious by hfe known perversion of 
the law^ to answer his own sinister designs.?^ 

Peter of Blois^ Description of Henry II 

You are awrare that his complexion and hair were a little red, but the 
approach of old age has altered this somewhat and the hair is turning gray. 
He is of middle size, such that among short men he seems tall, and even among 
tall ones not the least in stature. His head is spherical, as if it w^ere the 
seat of great wusdom and the special sanctuary of deep schemes. ^ In size it 
IS such as to correspond well wdth the neck and whole body. ^ His ejes are 
roimd and, w^hile he is calm, dove-like and quiet ; but w’hen he is angry, they 
flash fire and are like lightning His hair is not grown scant, but he keeps 
it well cut. His face is lion-like, and almost square. His nose projects in 
a degree proportionate to the symmetry of his whole body. His feet are 
arched, his shins like a horse’s, his broad chest and brawny arms proclaim 
him to be strong, active, and bold. In one of his toes, hownver, part of the 
nail grows into the ffesh, and increases enormously, to the injury of the whole 
foot. His hands by their coarseness show the man’s carelessness ; he \vholly 
neglects all attention to them, and never puts a glove on, except he is 
hawking. 

He every day attends mass, councils, and other p'ablic business, and 
stands on his feet from morning till night. Though his shins are^ terribly 
wounded and discoloured by constant kicks from horses, he never sits down 
except on horseback or when he is eating. In one day, if need requires, 
he wdll perform four or five regular days’ journeys, and by these rapid and 
unexpected movements often defeats his enemies’ plans. He uses straight 
boots, a plain hat, and a tight dress. He is very fond of field sports, and 
if he is not fighiing, amuses himself with hawking and hunting. He would 
have grown enormously fat if he did not tame this tendency to belly by fast- 
ing and exercise In mounting a horse and riding he preserves all the light- 
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ne® of youth, and tires out the strongest men by his excuraions almost every 
day. For he does not, like other kmgs, lie idle m his palace, but goes through 
his provinces examining into everyone’s conduct, and particularly that of 
tte persons whom he has appointed judges of others. No one is shrewder 
in council, readier in speaking, more sell-possessed in danger, more careful 
in prosperity, more firm in adversity. If he once foims an attacliment to a 
man he seldom gives him up ; if he has once taken a real aversion to a person, 
he seldom admits him afterwards to any familiarity. He has forever m his 
hands bows, swords, hunting-nets, and arrows, except he is at council or at 
his books; for as often as he can get breathing time from his cares and anxi- 
eties he occupies himself with private reading, or, surrounded by a knot oi 
clergymen, he endeavours to solve some hard question. The constant con- 
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versation of learned men and the discussion of questions make his court a ' 
dady school. 

No one can be more dignified in speaking, more cautious at table, more 
moderate m drinking, more splendid m gifts, more generous in arms. He is 
pacific in heart, victorious in war, but glorious in peace, which he desires 
for his people as the most precious of earthly gifts It is with a view to this 
that he receives, collects, and dispenses such an immensity of money. He 
is equally skilful and liberal in erecting walls, towers, fortifications, moats, 
and places of enclosure for fish and birds. No one is more gentle to the dis- 
tressed, more affable to the poor, more ovei bearing to the proud It has 
always, mdeed, been his study, by a certain carriage of himself like a deity, 
to put down the insolent, to encourage the oppressed, and to repress the 
swellings of pride by continual and deadly persecution. Although, by the 
customs of the kingdom, he has the chief and most influential part in elec- 
tions (of bishops?), his hands have always been pure from anything like 
venality. But these and other excellent gifts of mind and body with which 
nature has enriched him I can but briefly touch. I profess my own incom- 
petence to describe them, and believe that Cicero or Virgil would labom' in 
vain. 

I often wonder how one who has been used to the service of scholarship 
and the camps of learning can endure the annoyances of a court life. Among 
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courtiers there is no order, no plan, no moderation, either in food, in horse 
exercises, or in watchings. A priest or a soldier attached to the court has 
bread put before him which is not kneaded, nor leavened, made of the dregs 
of beer — bread like lead, full of bran, and imbaked ; wine, spoiled either by 
being sour or mouldy — thick, greasj’, rancid, tasting of pitch, and vapid. 
I have sometimes seen wine so full of dregs put before noblemen that they 
were compelled rather to filter than drink it, with their eyes shut and their 
teeth closed, with loathmg and retchmg. The beer at court is honid to 
taste and filthy to look at. On account of the gi-eat demand, meat, whether 
sweet or not, is sold alike: the fish is four days old, yet its stinking 
does not lessen its price. The servants care nothmg whatever whether the 
unlucky guests are sick or dead, provided there are fuller dishes sent up to 
their master’s tables. Indeed, the tables are filled (sometimes) with car- 
rion, and the guests’ stomachs thus become the tombs for those who die in 
the course of nature. Indeed, many more deaths would ensue from this 
putrid food were it not that the famishing greediness of the stomach (which, 
like a whirlpool, will suck in anything), by the help of powerful exercise, gets 
rid of everj'thing. But if the courtiers cannot have exercise (which is the 
ease if the coui-t stays for a time in a town), some of them always stay 
behind at the point of death. 

This too must be added to the miseries of court : If the king announces 
his mtention of moving three days hence, and particularly if the roj^al pleas- 
ure has been annoimced by the heralds, you may be quite sure that the king' 
will start by daybreak, and put everybody’s plans to the rout by his un- 
expected despatch. Thus it frequently happens that persons who have been 
let blood, or have taken physic, foUow the king without regard to themselves, 
place their existence at the hazard of a die, and, for fear of losmg what they 
neither do nor ever will possess, are not afraid of losing their own lives. You 
may see men running about like madmen, sumpter-horses pressing on sumpter- 
horses, and carriages jostling against carnages, all, in_ short, in utter confu- 
sion. So that, from the thorough distuibance and misery, one might get a 
good description of the look of hell. But if his majesty has given notice 
beforehand that he will move to such a place very early the next day, his 
plan wiU certainly be changed, and you may therefore be sure that he will 
sleep till mid-day. You will see the sumpter-horses waiting with their bur- 
dens on, the carriages all quiet, the pioneers asleep, the court purveyors in a 
worry, and all muttering to one another; then they rim to the prostitutes 
and the court shopkeepers to inquire of them whether the prince will go, for 
this class of court followers very often know the secrets of the palace. 

The king’s court, indeed, is regularly followed by stage-players, washer- 
women, dice-players, confectioners, tavern-keepers, buffoons, barbers, pick- 
pockets — in short, the whole race of this kind I have often known that, 
when the king was asleep and everything in deep silence, a message came 
from the royal quarters (not omnipotent, perhaps, but still awaking all), 
and told us the city or town to which we were to go. After we had been 
worn out with expectation, it was some comfort at all events that we were 
to be fixed where we might hope to find plenty of lodgings and provisions. 
There was then such a burned and confused rush of horse and foot unme- 
tliately that j’ou would think all hell had broken loose. However, when the 
pioneers had quite or nearly finished their day’s journey, the king would 
change his mind, and go to some other place, where, perhaps, he had the only 
house and a plenty of pro\isions, none of which were given to anyone else 
And, if I dale say so, I really think that his pleasure was increased by our 
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annoyance. We had to travel three or four miles through unknown woods, 
and often in the dark, and thought ourselves too happy if at length we could 
find a dirty and miserable hut There was often a violent quarrel among 
the courtiers about the cottages, and they would fight with swords about a 
place for which pi^ would have been ashamed to quarrel. 

By exceedmg complaisance you may sometimes keep in favour vdth the 
outer porters for two days, but this will not last to a third, unless you buy it 
with contmued gifts and flattery They will tell the most unblushing false- 
hoods, and say that the king is ill, or asleep, or at coimcil. And if you are 
an honest and religious man, but have given them nothmg the day before, 
they will keep you an unreasonable time standing in the rain and mire , and 
to annoy you the more, and move your bile, they wul allow a set of hair-dressers 
and thieves to go in at the first word. As to the door-keepers of the presence, 
may the Most High confound them! For they are not afraid to put every 
good man to the blush, and cover him with confusion. Have you got by 
the terrible porters without? It is of no avail, unless you have bribed the 
door-keeper! After the first Cerberus, there is another worse than Cerberus, 
more ternble than Briareus, more wicked than Pygmalion, and more cruel 
than the Minotaur, If you were m the greatest clanger of losing your life, 
or your fortune, to the king you cannot go ; nay, it often happens, to make 
things ten thousand times w'orse, that while you are kept out these wretches 
let your enemy m. 0 Lord Jesus Christ, if this is the way of living, if this 
is the life of the court, may I never go back to it again! I cannot attempt to 
reckon the grievous loss of time which I have already sustained m years of 
triflmg about the court./ 


LEGISLATION OP HENRY H 

No time is richer than this in legal history. The whole reign of Henry H 
was a reign of legislation, and the w'ork was not interrupted even during the 
tmie of the great struggle -with the archbishop. In the year before the pro- 
motion of Inomas to the primacy, king and chancellor had dealt one direct 
blow at all feudal ideas In the war of Toulouse the scutage was first devised , 
a money pasrment was accepted instead of personal military service The 
money was of course spent in hiring mercenaries ; and it was largely by the 
help of mercenaries that Henry subdued his rebels in England. But later m 
his reign, by the Assize of Arms (llSl), he regulated the old constitutional 
force of the country, and enjomed that every free Englishman should be 
ready to serve with the w^eapons belonging to his rank 

Other incidental notices show us that much legislation was done while 
Henry still had Thomas for his minister. The reign of Henry is rich in 
charters to boroughs, several of which are early enough m his reign to bear 
the signature of Chancellor Thomas. And a reference in the Constitutions 
of Clarendon shows that, thus early in his reign, Henry had begun that great 
step_ towards the development of jury trial which is one of the special marks 
of his reign. By the work of Henry and his chancellor the system of recog- 
nition was organised, by which sworn men gave a verdict, but as yet a verdict 
given from their knowledge. The great legal writer of Henry’s reign, 
the justiciar Glanville,« speaks of the recognition as a special gift of Henry 
to his people, and enlarges on its superiority to the wager of battle. All this 
comes within the chancellorship of Thomas; and we shall do the chancellor 
great injustice if we think wholly of his later ecclesiastical cWacter and 
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forget his services in the days when he was the chief minister of one of our 
greatest kings. Of the extant ordinances of Henry's reign, the oldest after 
the charter issued at his coronation are the Constitutions of Clarendon them- 
selves (1164). The Assize of Clarendon — a wholly distinct document (1166) — 
and the Inquest of Sheriffs (1170) came dunng the time of the quarrel with 
Thomas. 

On these, after the death of Tliomas, follow m 1176 the Assize of North- 
ampton, m 1181 the Assize of Arms, and m 1184 the Assize of the Forest 
All these bear witness to Henry's care, even when he was most occupied with 
other matters, to preserve the peace of the land, and to enable all his subjects 
to have justice done to them in the king's name. And in all, the mode of 
inquisition by the oath of twelve lawful men grows at each step. The Assizes 
of Clarendon and Northampton have a special reference to one of Henry’s 
great measures, that by which the visitation of the country^ by itinerant 
juckes going regular circuits was finally established It was not an invention 
of his own ; the visits of the king’s judges had begim to take a regular shape 
under Henry I. But it was Henry II who organised the whole system afresh 
after the anarchy. It was he who finally established the specially English 
principle that justice should be administered in different parts of the kingdom 
by judges not belonging to the particular district, but immediately commis- 
sioned by the kmg When the king’s judges came and received the inquisi- 
tions of the local jurors, though the complete modem ideal of a judge and 
jury had not been reached, yet something had been reached which could 
grow into that ideal without any one moment of change so great as the changes 
wrought by Henry himself. By him the jury was applied to all manner of 
purposes. 

The Assize of Aims was distinctly a return to the old military system. 
It gave a new life to the fyrd, the ancient militia, which had never gone out 
of use, but which had been overshadowed by feudal levies on the one hand 
and by the use of mercenaries on the other. Each man was to have the arms 
which befitted the amount of his property. It was by a jury that the liability 
of each man to be ranked in such or such a class was to be fixed. Even in the 
Assize of the Forest, an ordinance framed to protect the most exceptional 
and most oppressive of all the royal rights, the popular element comes in. 
Sworn knights are appomted m each shiie to piotect those rights. Lastly, 
when in 1188 the tithe^ was levied for the defence of eastern Christendom 
against Saladin, the liability of each man to the impost was assessed by a 
local jury. In all these ways the appeal to the oath of lawful men, as opposed 
to any other form of finding out truth, was strengthened by every step in the 
legislation of Henry 

Meanwhile the administrative system which had been growing up ever 
since the Conquest took firm root under Henry. We have a contemporary 
picture of it, drawn by one of Henry’s own officials, in the Dtalogus de Scac- 
canos This was the work of Richard, treasurer of the exchequer and bishop 
of London, one of the family of officials founded by Roger of Salisbury. 
Alongside of this, we have our first strictly legal treatise, as distinguished from 
private compilations and codes, in the work of the great justiciar Glanville.® 

P The real importance of the ordinance by ■which the ^'Saladin tithe’’ was instituted 
consists in its being the earliest attempt to inipose a tax on personal property, and in the 
employment of local jurors to determine the responsibility of the individual In this latter 
aspect it shows a striking difference from the corresponding act of Philip Augustus, which 
may well be said to pomt the difference in the existing political systems of jEngland and 
France The ordinance of Henry II showed a development of the representative theory; 
that of Philip Augustus rested on the feudal basis ] 
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In short, we may say that imder Henry the legal system of England took 
a shape which it has practically kept ever since. The endless changes of the 
last seven hundred years are rather special amendments of Henry’s work 
than anything which can be said to start altogether afresh from a new point. 
Strictly constitutional advance rather belongs to the reigns of Henry’s sons 
than to that of Henry hmiself. Nor is this wonderful. Constitutional ad- 
vance commonly means the lessening of the royal power, _ and acts which 
lessen the royal power do not often issue from the free will of kings. In Henry’s 
time, above all, a time when law and order had to be restored after the reign 
of anarchy, the momentary need -was rather to strengthen the royal power 
than to lessen it. Legal reforms are often, as in this case, the free gift of wise 
kin^; constitutional reforms have commonly to be wrested from weak or 
, wicked kings. But the legal reforms of Henry supplied an element which 
largely entered into the constitutional reforms of the next stage. Out of 
Henry’s favourite institution of recognitions on oath grew not only trial by 
jury but also the House of Commons. 

By the time of Henry II the force of circumstances, especially the working 
of the practice of summons, had gradually changed the ancient assembly 
of the whole nation mto a mere gathermg of the great men of the realm. The 
work which had now to be done, and which, in the space of about a hundred 
years, was gradually done by a number of instruments, conscious and un- 
conscious, was to call into being a second and more popular assembly alongside 
of the assembly which had lost its popular character. To use language which 
belongs to a somewhat later time than that with which we are now deal- 
ing, the House of Lords already existed; the House of Commons had to be 
called into being alongside of it. The details of this great process of con- 
stitutional growth must be drawn out by the strictly constitutional historian. 
AU that can be done here is to call attention to the main lines of the process 
and to its more remarkable landmarks. And it may be well from the very 
be^ning to give the warning that the two houses of the English parliament 
did not arise out of any theoretical preference for two houses over one or 
three. The number was fixed, like everything else in English history, by 
what we are apt to call circumstances or accidents. The whole English pai- 
liamentary system was eminently one which was not made, but grew. Thus, 
for instance, it was only gradually established that the barons should be 
personally summoned to the same house as the bishops and earls, while the 
knights should appear only by their representatives along with the smaller 
freeholders and the burgesses of the towns.^ 


SOCIAL LIFE UNDER THE NORMAN AND ANGEVIN KINGS 

The conquest of England by the Normans was an event scarcely to be 
deplored. The Saxon occupation of the country had now lasted six hundred 
years ; but the rate of national progress had been so slow, and at the time of 
the Conquest itself appeared to be so decisively arrested, that any impulse, 
however rude and severe, would have been preferable to such a stagnation. 
For this want of improvement, also, such causes were in operation as to make 
any other kind of remedy hopeless. 

As might be expected, the first progress of the Normans after their conquest 
of England was slow, and from the same causes which had retarded that of 
the Saxons. Although superior to the conquered in refinement, they were 
still rude and illiterate; and as they were the smaller party, the utmost of their 
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efforts for a long time were tasked firet to wm, and afterwards to retain their 
ascendancy. The arts of war, therefore, rather than those of peace, occupied 
their immediate attention, and the march of civilisation, instead of being 
accelerated, was in the first instance rather retarded by the change But 
the shock was soon surmounted, and a foundation laid for future improve- 
ment durmg the course of the present period William the Conqueror 
himself was a lover and patron of learning : Henry Beauclerc, his son, was dis- 
tmguished for his scholarship; and Henry II was not only accomplished in 
the learning of the period, but his sons also were distinguished for their literary 
acquirements. 

It IS likewise to be noted that, although one of the earliest oppressions of 
the Conquest was the deposition of the English ecclesiastical dignitaries, yet 
their loss was little to be regretted on the score of learning, while their places 
were filled by foreign prelates of a much superior description. Of these, 
Lanfranc and Anselm were subtle metaphysicians and theologians; while 
Geoffrey, who established a school at Dunstable, and Godfrey, prior of St. 
Swithin’s, were excellent Latin poets. Abbeys were also founded and libraries 
established for the promotion of literature and the extension of education; 
while schools in connection with cathedrals and monasteries were multiplied 
over the kingdom. It was chiefly, however, the clergy w'ho availed themselves 
of these oppoi turn ties, for as yet, even of the Norman nobility, there were few 
who could either read or write. But, mdeed, the education delivered at these 
seminaries was scarcely attractive enough for the stirring spirits of the young 
men of the day, being, chiefly of a theological and scholastic character, mixed 
up, as might be supposed, with a full amount of the mere pedantry and show 
01 scholarship Such we learn from the description of Fitzstephen.^ 

“On holidays,” he thus writes, “it is usual for these schools to hold public 
meetings m the churches, in which the scholars engage in demonstrative or 
logical disputations; some using enthymenies, and others perfect syllogisms; 
some aiming at nothing but to gain the victo:y and make an ostentatious 
display of their acuteness, while others have the investigation of truth in view. 
Artful sophists on these occasions acquire great applause, some by a pro- 
digious inundation and flow of words, others by their specious but fallacious 
arguments After the disputations, other scholars deliver rhetorical declama- 
tions, in which they obsen’-e all the rules of art, and neglect no topic of per- 
suasion. Even the younger boys in the different schools contend against 
each other in verse about the principles of grammar and the preterites and 
supines of verbs.” Thus early had that course of education been in full vigour 
in England, which continued for centuries and as long as the Aristotelian 
system prevailed. But the seminary w'hich was finally to surpass and eclipse 
all these institutions is thus described by Peter of Blois,/ a lively wnter who 
flourished in the reign of Henry II- 

’“In the year 1109, Joffrid, abbot of Croyland, sent to his manor of Cotten- 
ham, near Cambridge, Master Gislebert [dilbert], his fellow-monk, and pro- 
fessor of theology, with thiee other monks who had followed him into England, 
W’ho, being very w'ell instructed in philosophical theorems and other primitive 
sciences, went every day to Cambridge, and, having hired a certain public 
barn, taught the sciences openly, and in a little time collected a great con- 
coui'se of scholars ; for, in the very second year after their arrival, the number 
of their scholars from the town and country increased so much, that there 
was no house, bam, nor church capable of containing them. For this reason 
they separated into different parts of the town, and imitating the plan of the 
Studium of Orleans, brother Odo, who was emment as a giammarian and 
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satm<^ poet, read grammar according to the doctrine of Priscian, and of his 
commentator Remegius, to the boys and younger students that were assigned 
to him, early in the morning. At one o’clock, brother Terricus, a most acute 
sophist, read the logic of i&istotle according to the introductions and com- 
mentaries of Porphyry and Averrhoes, to those who were further advanced. 
At three, brother William read lectures on Tully’s rhetoric and Quintilian’s 
Inshtutwns. But Master Gislebert, being ignorant of the English, but very 
expert in the Latin and French languages, preached in the several churches to 
the people on Sundays and holidays. From this little fountain which hath 
swelled into a great river, we now behold the city of God made glad, and all 
England rendered fruitful by many teachers and doctors issuing from Cam- 
bridge, after the likeness of the holy paradise.” 

It will be noticed here that in such a concourse of learned men from dif- 
ferent countries, Latin was the conventional language, which was spoken 
with the ease and fluency of a living tongue. But to preach in it before illit- 
erate rustic audiences, as Master Gflbert appears to have done! The people, 
however, were probably charmed with the sound, and only the more convmced 
by how little they could comprehend. Such phenomena are not rare in 
preaching In this way, Giraldus Cambrensis roused the people of Wales to 
arms, while preaching a crusade in 1186 for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre. 
He harangued them m Latm, of which they did not understand a word; but 
they wept, and hurried forward in crowds to enrol themselves for the war in 
Palestine. 

The Growth of Towns 

We now turn our eyes to the general condition of society both in town 
and country. Already, not only “the sweet security of streets” was felt 
doubly needful in the new state of things, but also that spirit of centralisation 
had vigorously commenced which gives birth to national industry, wealth, 
and civilisation. Thus, Bristol, Exeter, Winchester, Gloucester, and Chester 
were already populous towns, to which may be added Dunwich, Lynn, Lincoln, 
and Norwich ; and all of them were distinguished either for home or foreign 
trade, especially the latter, which was carried on with Ireland and the Continent. 
In like manner, the towns along the coast of England in general, which after- 
wards rose into opiflence, were coming into note through their shipping and 
commercial enterprise But already the court and the Thames had imparted 
to London that pre-eminence which it stiU so immeasurably holds over every 
other English city ; and the Latin style of Fitzstephen“ scarcely furnishes hum 
with words of sufficient bulk and weight to describe its magnificence. It 
contained forty thousand inhabitants! In the city and suburbs were 126 
parochial churches and thirteen large conventual ones, while Ludgate was the 
extreme west end of the city. The inhabitants, too, were reckoned something 
better than mere ordmary citizens, just as the citizens of Rome in ancient 
times became the patricians of the overgrown republic. 

Its traffic was carried on with every country, but chiefly with Germany; 
and the provisions that were garnered within its granaries were the chief 
resource of the surrounding districts during the occasional visits of famine. 
A trade so brisk and so extensive, he adds, was also properly systematised, 
so that not only the merchants of every commodity, but the workmen of every 
craft had their respective places assigned to them. London also was curiously 
bounded, according to the ideas of the nineteenth century. The city was 
girdled with a great and high wall, having seven gates which were made double ; 
and on the north and south it had towers and turrets at intervals; but on the 
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south side the wall was worn out and washed away by the ebb and flow of the 
Thames. Such was the fate of the riverside fortifications in the time of Fitz- 
stephen, and about the same period the stone bridge of London arose in their 
place, thus connecting both sides of the Thames, which had formerly been 
wedged asunder. Ludgate, as we have already mentioned, was the west end 
of London • the space between it and Westminster was a tract of fields and 
gardens. Smithfield, as yet a suburban locality, was then, as till lately, a cattle 
market, in which horses, cows, hogs, and other animals were sold. Moor- 
fields was a large lake, formed by the confluence of several streams that turned 
mills. That great artery of London now called the City road, with its countless 
ramifications of streets, consisted at that time of pasturage and corn-fields; 
while beyond that rural territory now known as Islmgton and PentonvUle, a 
large tract of forest extended, stored with wild boars and other game, where 
the citizens enjoyed the recreation of hunting. Thus much for London, which 
even at that period was the marvel of foreigners on account of its greatness 
and its wealth Well might the German barons who accompanied Richard I 
exclaim, when they saw the magnificence of his reception within its walls’^ 
“ 0 king ' if our emperor h^ suspected this, you would not have been let off 
so lightly!” 

The Jews mid Flemings 

While advertmg to the mercantile character of the English towns, it is 
necessary to allude to those persons by whom the infant commerce and manu- 
factures of the nation were at this period chiefly promoted. And first among 
the men of business we may mention the Jews, who even at this early period 
had perceived the facilities which England possessed for gainful traffic, and 
who flocked thither in great numbers. True to their national character, and 
the doom imposed upon them of having no abiding home or resting-place, 
they neither dealt in land nor bulky articles of merchandise, neither built, 
created, nor manufactured, on the contrary, they dealt m money, the light 
symbol and representative of these substantialities ; and that they might be 
enabled to gird up their loins and flee at a moment’s warning, without the risk 
and labour of carrymg gold and silver along with them, they sjnnbolised the 
ssmibol itself, by the use of bills of exchange and letters of credit, so that they 
could carry their whole fortune away in the shape of a few scraps of paper or 
parchment. The towns were the natural abodes of such men, and especially 
the capital, where they pursued the vocation of money-lenders, and drove a 
thriving trade, on account of the prodigality of the Norman nobles 

The law, too, was greatly in their favour, for while every Christian was 
prohibited from exacting any interest whatever upon a loan, the Jews were 
untouched by the statute, and might lay on their percentages to whatever 
amount they pleased. But although they were thus the brokers of the court, 
and money-lenders of royalty itself, their very profits made their situation 
more precarious than that of a farmer of taxes in the French revolution, or 
a Turkish pasha imder the old r4gime ; for like leeches they were compelled 
to disgorge as often as their tyrants were pleased to turn upon them, and 
in this way the English kings were able to draw into the royal treasury the 
money of the people, without the odium of collecting it ^The histones of 
Richard I and John show how well these sovereigns understood such a simple 
and direct mode of finance. But this was not the worst which these out- 
casts of the world were compelled to endure ; and the record of their sufferings 
during the crusading frenzy forms one of the most melancholy as well as 
atrocious episodes in the ancient chronicles of England. 
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It was fortunate that another class of people were already settled in the 
country, from whom its mercantile interests were to derive more substantial 
benefits than could ever be obtained from Jewish usurers. These were Flem- 
ish emigrants, who, in consequence of the bursting of their dikes, had been 
deprived of the territory which they had won from the sea, and were there- 
fore obliged to seek a more permanent home. They first came to England 
'in the time of the Conqueror, and as they were brave as well as industrious 
men they were located on the frontier of Wales, where they formed a sort 
of steady break-water against the stormy invasions of the Welsh This 
colony was soon increased by fresh arrivals; and Henry II, perceiving the 
benefits to be derived from such a people, not only enlarged their territory, 
but endowed them with many political privileges. England had hitherto not 
been a manufacturing country, but the arrival of these Flemmgs introduced 
the preparation and weaving of wool, so that, in process of time, not only the 
home market was abundantly supplied with woollen cloth, but a large sur- 
plus made for foreign exportation. 

Unlike the Jews, too, these Flemings, while they formed a gallant border 
defence against the Welsh, and diffused industnal arts and habits among 
the English, were not only Christians, but kinsmen of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
and distinguished for that probity in their commercial dealings which after- 
wards became the characteristic of the English merchants at large. From 
England, these Flemings gradually introduced themselves into Scotland, 
where David I protected them, and allowed them to be governed by their 
own laws and usages In this way not only the Scottish manufactures 
originated, but the trade of Scotland with Flanders, which continued for cen- 
turies, and was of great utility to both countries. 

Arclnteciure 

The taste of the Normans for magnificent buildings was well attested 
by the churches, palaces, and castles wmich they erected in every land where 
they obtained the predominance ; and after the conquest of so rich a country 
as England, these architectural predilections had scope for full exercise. Ac- 
cordingly, while the greater part of the principal cathedrals and abbeys of 
the kingdom owed their origin to this period, a style of architecture was intro- 
duced superior to any that had yet been attempted in England. This, in- 
deed, was to be expected where Norman prelates bore rule, and where the 
resources of the nation were at their command for the realisation of their 
utmost wishes. But while monasteries and cathedrals were thus so largely 
multiplied, castles sprang up in still greater profusion. The style in which 
these edifices were erected, whether ecclesiastical, castellated, or domestic, 
w^ that prevalent at the time in Normandy; but it cannot m strictness be 
said to have been introduced into England at the Conquest, for Edward the 
Cnnfessor,_ who had been brought up in the Norman court, had surrounded 
hiii^lf with Normans, and employed Norman architects on his buildings. 
It is expressly stated that he built the abbey church of Westmmster in a 
“new style of architecture,” and that many other churches were imitated 
from it. 

The Norman style continued m use for about one hundred and thirty yeara 
—that is, imtil the time of Richard I, about the end of whose reign it passed 
into the early En^ish style It may be conveniently divided into three pe- 
riods — the Early, from the Conquest to 1100; the Middle, from 1100 to about 
1180; and the Transition, from about this time to the end of the century. 
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These dates cannot be absolutely fixed, but are an approximation sufficiently 
near for general purposes The Norman style is thus distinguished from the 
Saxon in the Saxon the towers were lofty m proportion to their width, and 
■nere without butti esses or staircases, their masonry was peculiar, and their 
windows, ivhcn of more than one light, were divided by a rude baluster, sup- 
porting a long impost through the thickness of the wall In the Norman the 
towers were lowei in proportion — were strengthened with buttresses, and 
had in general staircases, either in projecting turrets or within the thickness 
of the wall, their masonry had not the peculiar framework or quoms, and 
their windows were divided by small shafts instead of balusters. The mould- 
ings, too, m the Saxon are few and simple, while in the Norman they are so 
munerous and ornamental as to form an important cliaracteristic of the style. 

Of the domestic buildings of this penod, as contradistmguished from the 
castellated, we have a few existing remains, which, though imperfect, can 
still enable us to trace their original arrangement The usual ground plan of 
the house seems to have been a parallelogram, comprising merely a large 
room or hall, which occupied the entire height of the building, and two rooms 
at the end of the hall, the lower being the cellar, and the upper the solar or 
sleepmg-room, which served also for a sitting-room, and was in fact the only 
private room in the house To these a kitchen and other outhouses were 
attached ; and in large houses there was a chapel The king’s houses at the 
time seem to have had no other accommodation. The hall sei ved for the com- 
mon living-room of the master and his dependants. At one end the floor 
was raised a little higher than the rest, and on this raised part, which was 
called the dms, was placed crossways the principal table of the hall, and in 
the body were the tables for the servants and inferior guests. The floor of 
the hall seiwed also for their sleeping-place, the solar being reserved for the 
master and his family. The hall was frequently divided into three parts by 
rows of pillars and arches, like the nave and aisles of a church; between these 
pillars curtains were hung, and by tins means the aisles were separated from 
the body of the hall, and the sleeping apartments rendered more private. 

The hall was usually on the ground floor, but sometimes it was on the first 
floor , and in this case the lower story was vaulted, and the communication 
with the upper story was by an external staircase. It is probable that the 
hall was warmed by a fire in the middle of the floor, with an opening, or 
louvre, in the roof over it, to allow the escape of smoke; but we have many 
fire-places and chinmeys of this period still remaining. 

We have but few materials for judging how the houses were furnished, 
our chief authorities being the illuminated manuscripts of the time. It seems 
certain that in large houses tapestry was used to cover the walls, but this 
must refer to the solar only. The hall had probably only tables, benches, 
and seats. The bed must have been in the solar, or private. These, in the ' 
illuminations, have more the appearance of modem couches than beds ; they 
are without hangings or testers, but they have piUows and bed-clothes. We 
also find stools, seats, and arm-chairs, of various designs, in common use, 
both m this century and the one preceding it. All these appear to have been 
well executed, and some of them are enriched with ornamental carvings and 
mouldings. Many are evidently executed in the turning-lathe. The doors, 
shutters for the windows, chests, etc., exhibit in their hinges, bolts, and locks, 
specimens of ornamental ironwork; and their curtains are held up by rods 
and rings, as in modem houses. The lesser houses, the dwellings of the com- 
mon people, both in town and country, seem to have been built of wood and 
plaster, and thatched with reeds and straw. 
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The Castles 

As might be expected, the strongholds of the Normans were of a more 
stately and imposing character than the stragglmg low-roofed granges m 
which the Saxon thanes had hitherto dwelt in safety, but still, they weie 
built with a reference more to the means of resistance than those of elegance 
or comfort. The first defence of a castle was the moat or ditch, that some- 
times comprised several acres; and behind it was the outer wall, generally 
of great height and thickness, strengthened with towers at regular distances, 
and pierced with loop-holes through which missiles could be discharged at 
the assailants. Within these defences were three divisions, consisting of the 
outer ballium or lower court, the inner ballium or upper court, and the keep ; 
while the main entrance through the outer wall was protected by the bar- 
bican, with its narrow archway, and strong gates and portcullis. It was no 
wonder that with such a network of walls, division of courts, and multiplied 
means for the defenders both of safety and annoyance, the dislodgment of 
an obnoxious magnate should have been so hard a task even when the royal 
banner marched against him. IWiile so much was done for security and 
resistance, nothmg was left for domestic comfort but the keep, which formed 
the residence of the baron and his family. This was the innermost of aU 
the buildings, to which the defenders retreated only in the last extremity, and 
was so strongly constructed that in the ruins of castles it generally survives 
as a recording monument of departed greatness. A domicile erected on such 
a principle must, according to our modern ideas, have been sufficiently com- 
fortless, wffiere eveiy window was a shot-hole and every apartment a bat- 
tery, and where light could not be admitted without also inviting an enemy. 
But such as it was, it was the constant home of lordly knights and high-bom 
dames; and, therefore, their taste and ingenuity as well as their resources 
were employed to make the most of it. 


' ■ Dress 

It was in dress that the Norman aristocracy of England chiefly showed 
their rank, wealth, and taste ; and in this they resembled their ancestors the 
Danes, whose love of gay elothmg and rich ornaments was almost equal to 
their craving for bloodshed and plunder. A likmg of this nature could not 
well exist without capricious mutations, and therefore the changes in fashion 
from the time of William the Conqueror to that of Henry III were so many 
that It becomes difficult as well as tiresome to follow them. At one time the 
hair of the men was shorn closely behind, and the upper lip shaved ; at an- 
other, as we have related, the hair was worn of such effemmate length that 
the church took the alarm : and while the practice was denounced by edicts, 
the long flowing locks of the male part of a congregation were often menaced 
by shears and razor, which the preachers plucked from their sleeves when 
they arrived at the practical application of their sermons. Nay, on one 
occasion of this kind, when long beards were the order of the day, the bishop 
of Sees, after declaiming against them before Henry I and his courtiers, 
descended at the end of the discourse, and with his scissors cropped off the 
beards both of king and congregation. After such clerical rebukes, it is no 
wonder if, at the close of this period, we sometimes find the pictures of men 
without beard or mustaehio — ^more especially as monks were the limners. 
Even when the hair was not sufficiently long for the exquisite taste of the 
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wearer, he sometimes enriched it with false locks, and thus flaunted a streamer 
that equalled the gayest 

As for the general articles of dress at this period, they consisted of a hood, 
or a cap, shaped like a Scottish bonnet, a cloak, a tumc, a pair of long tight 
hose, leg bandages, and shoes or short boots. All this, however, was but the 
ground-work, which fashion overlaid or transmuted at pleasure. In this way 
the cloaks became long or short, the sleeves of the tunic were sometimes 
so lengthened that the hand was overlapped and concealed ; while the boots 
and shoes, instead of being adapted to the shape of the foot anfl the conven- 
ience of walkmg or ridmg, were curled up at the points like rams’ horns, and 
sometimes were fastened to the knee with a gold chain. 

The costliness of the stuff of which these different articles of dress were 
made, and the richness^ with which they were befurred and embroidered, 
was a matter of great import; and William Rufus on one occasion threw 
away a new pair of hose, because they cost only three shillmgs, declaring 
that a king should wear nothing so cheap. He seems to have been of a dif- 
ferent opinion from King Stephen, who thought his hose too dear at half-a- 
crown Towards the close of this period the bonnet was sometimes dis- 
carded, that the hair might be more fully seen and admired, and in this ease 
the exquisites of the tune of King John wreathed their long locks into ring- 
lets with curlmg-tongs and bound them with gay ribbons. At other times, 
a streamer was attached to the hood, of such preposterous length that it 
nearly reached the middle of the leg. And yet these were the men who 
could endure the heat of a Syrian campaign under a heavy load of armour, 
and fight gallantly from morning to night upon a fair fields 

In all these fopperies, the male sex appear to have so completely antici* 
pated the ladies that little change can be found to have taken place in female 
costume and ornament The gown and kerchief were still the principal arti- 
cles of outer clothing, while the hair, which was worn long, was at one time 
plaited, and at another inclosed in a silken case, o.r bound with a ribbon. 
The under garment or tunic, where the front was given to view, was laced 
up, while its sleeves were so long that they were sometimes knotted up to 
pi event them from trailing on the ground — and the same was the case with 
the kerchiefs or veils, which would otherwise have dragged behind like a train. 
But these exaggerations were abandoned during the reign of Henry 11, when 
a better taste discarded the long knotted sleeves and skirts for a more suc- 
cinct and graceful costume In this case, the gowm was gathered closely to 
the waist with a girdle, and the veil demurely fastened beneath the chin, 
so that the whole head was covered Sometimes the younger ladies wore 
their hair short and curled, while the elder ones appear with a hood, fur- 
nished with a long streamer behind, like that of the gentlemen The female 
ornaments of gold and articles of jewelry may be presumed to have been 
nearly or altogether the same as in the earlier period, as rings, chains, and 
brooches are adapted to every taste, and not liable to the mutations of more 
flexible or transitory articles 

Domestic Life 

In turning to the domestic style of life which now prevailed in England, 
, we find that, with all the additional splendour which was introduced by the 
Normans, little improvement was as yet made in the substantial comforts of 
a home The floor was still carpeted, or rather littered, with rushes, how- 
ever lordly might be the hall; and as these rushes appear to have been sel- 
dom renewed, they must have been plentiful receptacles both of damp and 
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dust. On this account Fitzstephen“ quotes it as an instance of the princely 
tna^ficence of Thomas k Becket, when chancellor, that he caused the floor 
of his dining-room to be covered every morning with clean straw or hay in 
winter and green branches of trees in summer. The historian, however, 
adds a startling fact which we could not otherwise have surmised, and it is 
that all this was for the comfort of those guests who were obliged at dinner 
to sit upon the floor, from no room being found for them at table’ The gen- 
eral regulations m the daily routine of a household may be learned from the 
following rh3mie of the period, which had probably all the authority of a 
well-established proverb : 

Lever a cinque, dtner a neuf, 

Souper a cinque, coucher a neuf, 

Fait vivre d'ans nonante et neuf 

(To rise at five, to dine at nine, 

To sup at five, to bed at nine, 

Makes a man hve to ninety and nine ) 

Here we have a four hours’ morning fast before the first meal, followed by 
eight hours of endurance before the second and last, succeeded. This, and 
only two meals a day, was perhaps the most marked change effected by the 
Conquest, when the four and sometimes five heavy Saxon meals per diem of 
the preceding period are taken into account. 

Another striking change was in the new nomenclature imposed upon the 
articles of diet. While feeding and rearmg, the animals suited to the table 
retained their Saxon names, but as soon as they were killed they became, 
to all intents, Norman. Thus, a cow became beef, a calf veal, a sheep mutton, 
a sow pork, a deer venison, and a fowl a pullet. Of the style of cookery 
during the Norman period we only know that iieh spices w'ere in plentiful 
use, and that the Normans themselves were not only moderate but also damty 
eatera — epicures in the best sense of the term, m contrast to the Saxons, 
who, we must confess, were sheer gluttons m comparison. At solemn feasts 
the boar’s head— that long after contmued to be the chief ornament of the 
baronial hall and Christmas festival — ^was already a damty dish, and as such 
was brought in at the coronation of Prince Henry, eldest son and junior king 
to Henry 11, amidst a loud blare of trumpets. The peacock, in like manner, 
was such a cherished ornament of the table that either already, or soon after, 
kings, knights, and nobles were w'ont to. swear solemnly over it before they 
ate it, when they_ pledged themselves to some great chivalrous enterprise. 
The crane was a bird for the common meals of nobles and princes. The fin est 
wheat was made into simnel and wastel cakes, and spice-bread (pants ptper- 
atus), and used at the tables of the nch, in addition to common loaves ; and 
the chief drmks, as before, were spiced vrmes, morat, pigment, and hippocras 
for the wealthy, and ale and cider for the middle classes.® 



CHAPTER VIII 


RICHARD THE LION-HEARTED. 

[ 1189-1199 A.D ] 

There is no instance in English history where poetry and romance have 
so entirely succeeded iii concealing the real character, as in the case of Richard. 
Personal courage amounting to msanity; a desire for fame, which allowed 
no obstacle to stand in its way; bodily strength, which overtlirew every enemy 
in the shock of battle — these are the real distinctions of this prince and war- 
rior; and all have equally developed themselves in very inferior men. But 
his kingly rank, his perilous achievements in the Holy Land, and heioic 
adventures on his return, have raised him from the list of mere strong-handed, 
firm-purposed wielders of the sword, and invested him with an interest to 
which his qualities, either of heart or head, did not entitle him 

A bad son, a bad brother, we are not to be surprised if the sober pen of 
history describes him as a bad kmg Cruel and revengeful like all his race, 
the siiffertngs of his subjects or of the rank and file of his army were matters 
of no consideration compared to the gratification of his lightest wish; and yet 
by this time the refining influence of the two previous crusades, and the growth 
of mercantile wealth and civd privileges resulting from them, had imparted 
a poetical colouring to the imagmation of the noble classes throughout the 
west; and Richard, reckless, m sober reality, of man’s life and woman’s honour, 
took his place among the gay troubadours who sang the praises of their ladies’ 
charms, and has left some sonnets to the present time which breathe the most 
luxurious accents of the south. The ten years’ reign of this fighting and 
singing potentate were passed almost entirely in absence from his kingdom 
and in total ignorance of the Enghsh tongue. 

He was in Anjou when his father died, and gave a startling proof by his first 
proceeding of what was to be expected; this was to seize the treasurer of the 
W — ^VOL XVIII F 305 
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late king and imprison him till he had yielded the royal wealth, and also all 
that he himself possessed. His subsequent conduct contributed more to 
turn the tide of public opinion in his favour. He dismissed his own counsellors, 
and called to his service those who remained faithful to his father. 

_ To take formal possession of his transmarme dominions, and to settle the 
elating dijfferences between the crowns of France and England, detained 
Richard a few weeks on the Contment. But he immediately ordered his 
mother Eleanor to be liberated from confinement, and invested her with the 
high dignity of regent. The queen dowager exercised her authority with 
pradence and moderation. As she proceeded in royal state from district to 
district, she distributed alms for the soul of her late husband, released the 
prisonCTs who had been confined without due process of law, forgave offences 
committed against the crown, restrained the severity of the foresters, and 

reversed the outlawries issued upon 
common fame. By proclamation she 
ordered all freemen to take the oath 
of allegiance to Richard, and to 
swear that they would be obedient to 
his laws. At her mvitation the barons 
and prelates assembled at Wmchester 
to receive their new sovereign, and 
the third day of September was fixed 
for the ceremony of his coronation. 

At the appomted hour the proces- 
sion moved from his chambers in the 
palace of Westminster The whole 
way to the high altar in the church 
had been previously covered with 
crimson cloth First came the clergy, 
abbots, and bishops, followed by two 
barons with the cap of state and 
golden spurs, and two earls carrying 
the rod and sceptre. The three 
swords were borne by John, the king’s 
brother, David, brother to the king 
Eichard I OF England of Scotland, and William, earl of Sal- 

0137-11991 isbury; and to these succeeded six 

earls, and six barons carrying on their 
shoulders the different articles of royal apparel. The crown had been in- 
t^ted to the hands of the earl of Aiunale, who was followed by Richard 
himself, supported by the bishops of Durham and Bath. Over his head was 
borne a canopy of silk, stretched on four spears and carried by four barons. 
Baldwm, arcmbishop of Canterbury, received the king at the altar, and admin- 
istered to him the usual oath. Richard then threw off his upper garment, 
put on sandals of gold, was anointed on the head, breast, and shoulders, and 
received successively from the proper officers the cap, tunic, dalmatic, swor^, 
spurs, and mantle Thus arrayed he was led to the altar, and solemnly adjured 
by the archbishop not to assume the royal dignity unless he were resolved 
to observe the regal oath. He renewed his promise, took the crown from the 
altar and gave it to the prelate, who immediately placed it on his head 
The ceremony of the coronation was now completed. Richard repaired to 
the throne; and, after the celebration of the mass, was reconducted in state 
to his apartments. 
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The young king had taken the cross during the reign of his father. _ By 
a prince of his adventurous sfiirit an expedition to the Holy Land would at 
any time have been hailed with joy; at the present it offered to his mind 
irresistible attractions. After the fatal battle of Tiberias, Acre, Sidon, Ascalon, 
and Jerusalem had fallen into the hands of Saladin, Tyre alone remained in 
possession of the Christians. The considerations which would have deterred 
a more prudent monarch served but to inflame the ambition of Richard; 
and to make preparations for the recovery of Jerusalem and the discomfiture 
of the Moslem conqueror was the great object of his policy durmg the four 
months which he allotted to his residence in England. With this view he 
hastily filled, in a council at Pipewell, the vacant abbeys and bishopries, and 
divided the powera of the regency in his absence between his chancellor Will- 
iam Longch^p, bishop of Ely, and his justiciary Hugh, bishop of Durham. 
To satisfy his mother, he added to her dower all the lands which had been 
settled on Matilda [Good Queen Maud], the queen of the first Henry, and on 
Alice the relict of Stephen ; and, that his brother John might through gratitude 
be attached to his interest, he gave him, besides the countship of Mortain 
in Normandy, the earldoms of Cornwall, Dorset, Somerset, Gloucester, Not- 
tingham, Derby, and Lancaster in England, about one-third of the whole 
kingdom. 

In the treasury at Salisbury above a hundred thousand marks were de- 
posited, the fruit of his father’s rapacity ; but he deemed this enormous sum 
inadequate to the gigantic projects which he had conceived, and sought to 
augment it by expedients most disgraceful to himself and injurious to his 
successors. The demesne lands, the honours and the offices of the crown, were 
exposed to public sale. Exorbitant sums, under the name of presents, were 
extorted from every new bishop and abbot. For a bribe of three thousand 
pounds he remitted his displeasure against his natural brother Geoffrey, who 
had been lately chosen archbishop of York; he sold the earldom of North- 
umberland to the bishop of Durham during the term of his natural life for 
£10,000 ; and in consideration of an equal sum he restored to the kii^ of Scots 
the castles of Berwick and Roxburgh, with all the right of superiority over 
the crown of Scotland which had been acquired by Henry. ^ Then came 
the punishment of real or presumed offenders. Glanville, the favourite of 
the last sovereign, was cast into prison, and compelled to pay £15,000 for 
his liberty; and Stephen, the last seneschal of Anjou, was kept in irons till 
he paid 30,000 Angevin pounds, and bound himself to pay 15,000 more for 
his release 

This partial evil, however, turned out to be a universal good; for many 
of the citizens availed themselves of the opportunity to exchange their tenure 
of house and land, at the will of the king, for a perpetual rent. Towns also 
acquued fresh privileges on payment of an immediate sum; and the great 
masses of property which had accumulated in the hands of the kings from 
the time of the Conquest were broken up into smaller and more manageable 

^ The king's charter to the king of Scots may be seen in Rymer's Fcedera ^ It is not, as has 
sometimes been supposed, a formal recpgnition of the independence of Scotland, but a resig- 
nation on the part of Richard of all those nghts .which Henry had extorted from William for 
his ransom in lieu of them he received £10,000, probably the sum which William would 
have given to Henry The respective rights of the two crowns were now replaced on the same 
footmg as formerly* William was to do to Richard whatever Malcolm ought to have done to 
Richard's predecessors, and Richard was to do to William whatever they ought to have done 
to Malcolm, accordmg to an award to be given by eight barons, to be equally chosen by the 
two kings Moreover, William was to possess m England the lands which Malcolm had pos- 
sessed, and to become the liege man of Richard for ^ lands for which his predecessors nad 
been the liege men of the En^sh kings. 
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portions and sold to new proprietors. Richard saw the success of his scheme 
in the avidity with which the citizens secured their corporate freedom and 
local government, and only regretted he had not more franchises to sell. “ I 
Vould sell London,” he said, “ if I could find a man rich enough to buy it.”& 
When the means of raising money were exhausted in England, he sailed 
to Normandy to fill his coffers by similar expedients. 


THE PERSECtJTIOX OF THE JEWS 

Before we accompany him on his way to Palestine it will be proper to 
advert to the fate of the English Jews. The Jews of this period were, in every 
(Siristian country, the sole or the principal bankers. As no law existed to 
regulate the interest of money, their profits were enormous ; and at the time of 
a military expedition, and especially of a crusade, their demands always 
rose in proportion to the number and wants of the borrowers. Hence, sen- 
sible that tney had earned the hatred of the people, the^ were careful to deserve 
by the value of their offerings the friendship of the prince. In England they 
h^ grown rich under the protection of the late king; but as Philip of France 
had, at his accession, banished them from his dominions, confiscated their 
property, and annulled the obligations of their debtors, an idea was con- 
fidently entertained that similar measures would be adopted by the new 
sovereign. To obviate the expected calamity, the Jews had hastened with 
valuable presents from every county to London; but Richard — ^whether he 
foresaw the probability of a popular tumult, or thought that their presence 
would pollute the holiness of the ceremony — ^forbade them to appear before 
him on the day of his coronation. 

In defiance of this prohibition, some had tlie temerity to mix with the 
crowd and enter the gates of the palace. They were expelled with insults, 
followed with clubs and stones, and murdered by the fury of their pursuers. 
A report immediately gained credit that the king had given a general pen- 
mission to kill them and plunder their property. The populace assembled 
in great numbers; every Jew found in the streets was murdered without 
mercy, and every house belonging to a Jew was set on fire. It was in vain 
that Richard despatched the justiciar with several knights to disperse the 
rioters These officers were compelled to flee for their own safety, and the 
work of conflagration and murder continued till the next morning. The king 
hanged three of the ringleaders, on the pretext that they had burned the 
houses of Christians; but he refused to irritate his subjects at the beginning 
of his reign by acts of severity in favour of a hated people, and contented 
himself with issuing a proclamation in which he took the Jews imder his pro- 
tection, and forbade any molestation to be offered to them either in their 
persons or property. ' 

This impunity, however, encouraged the enemies of the Israelites, and 
the crusaders m their way to the coast were careful to imitate their brethren 
in the capital. The excesses at Lynn, Norwich, Stamford, and Lincoln seem 
to have been caused by the impuke’pf the moment; those at York were the 
result of an organised conspiracy. Before sunset on March 16th, 1190, a 
body of men entered the city, and in the darkness of the night they attacked 
the house of Bennet, a wealthy Jew who liad perished in the riot in London. 
His wife and children were massacred, his property was pillaged, and the 
building was burned. The house marked for destruction on the following 
night belonged to Jocen, another Jew equally wealthy, but who had escaped 
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from the murder of his brethren in the metropolis He had, however, the 
wisdom to retire into the castle with his treasures and family, and was imi- 
tated by most of the Jews in York and the neighbourhood. 

Unfortunately, one morning the governor left the castle; at his return, 
the fugitives, who amounted to five hundred men, independently of the 
women and children, mistrusting Ms intentions, refused him admission. In 
conjunction with the sheriff he called the people to his assistance; the fort- 
ress was besieged night and day; a considerable ransom was offered and 
rejected ; and the Jews in their despair formed the horrid resolution of dis- 
appointing with their own hands the malice of their enemies They buried 
their gold and silver, threw into the flames everything that was combustible, 
cut the throats of their wives and children, and consummated the tragedy 
by stabbing each other. The few who had not the courage to join in tMs 
bloody deed told the tMe from the walls to the assailants, and to save their 
lives implored permission to receive baptism. The condition was accepted, 
and the moment the gates were thrown open they were massacred. The con- 
querors then marched to the cathedral, extorted from the officers the bonds 
wMch the Jews had deposited wdth them for greater security, and making a 
bonfire burned them in the middle of the nave. These outrages brought the 
chancellor to York; but the principal offenders fled into Scotland, and he 
contented himself with deposing tfo sheriff and governor, and taking the 
recognisances of the citizens to appear and answer in the king’s court. In 
narrating so many horrors, it is a consolation to find them uniformly repro- 
bated by the historians of the time. If the ringleaders endeavoured to 
inflame the passions of the populace by religious considerations, it was merely 
as a cloak to their real design of sharing among themselves the spoils of their 
victims and of extinguishing their debts by destroying the securities together 
with the persons of their creditors. 


EICHAED IN SICILT 

It was mid-summer in 1190 before Richard and Philip set out on their 
great expedition. Richard proceeded from Tours, Philip from Paris. They 
met at V4zelay, and thence marched to Lyons. The arrowy Rhone was with 
difficulty crossed. The pavilions of the associated armies were at length 
pitched' in the meadows on its bank. The leaders and their followers here 
separated. Richard took the road to Marseilles. His fleet had not appeared. 
His impatience drove him onward; and he left his army, coasting along the 
Italian shores, till he reached Messina. His fleet was there before him. At 
Messina he engaged in a quarrel with the prince and the people. The king 
of France, who had arrived before Richard, wisely kept aloof from these dif- 
ferences. It was Richard’s personal quarrel about the dower of his sister; 
and it was at last ended by the payment of forty thousand ounces of gold 
by Tancred, the king of Sicily, and by the betrothal of Arthur of Brittany, 
the nephew of Richard, to the daughter of the Sicilian king. From this 
period Philip Ai^ustus saw in Richard the haughty assertor of his private 
interests, and he devoted himself to the advancement of his own rival inter- 
^ts, which finally expelled the kings of England from Normandy.® 

Richard and Philip, though jealous of each other, contrived to mask their 
real feelings, and spent the winter in apparent amity. But soon another 
subject of dissension arose. Richard had offered his hand to Berengaria, 
the daughter of Sancho, king of Navarre; and his mother Eleanor had arrived 
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with the princess at Naples. Philip immediately brought forward the claim 
of his sister Adelais, wno had for so many years been espoused to the king 
of England; but Richard declared that he would never marry_ a woman who 
had been, as he could prove, the mistress of his father. During the dispute 
Tancred put into the hands of the kmg a letter which he pretended to have 
received from Philip, containing proposals for a confederacy against Richard ; 
and Philip, when it was shown to him, pronounced it a forgery, an unworthy 
artifice to countenance the English monarch in his rejection of Adelais. At 
length it was agreed that Richard should be released from his contract with 
the French princess, that he should pay to Philip 10,000 marks bj instalments 
in the course of five years, and that at his return from Palestine he should 
restore Adelais, with the strong places which he held as her marriage portion. 
Some days later the king of France sailed for Acre. Richard accompanied 
him a few miles; then turning to Reggio, took on board Eleanor and Beren- 
garia, and conducted them to Messina. 

At length the king bade adieu to Sicily with a fleet of fifty-three galle3^ 
and one hundred and fifty other ships. Eleanor had returned to England; 
the queen of Sicily and the princess of Navarre accompanied the expedition. 
Nine months had already elapsed since Richard commenced his journey, and 
yet, though he was but a few days’ sail from the Holy Land, the impetuosity 
of ^ character led him to squander away two more months in a very differ- 
ent enterprise. His fleet had been dispersed by a tempest, and when he 
reached Crete, twenty-five ships were missing. He proceeded as far as 
Rhodes; but being detained there by sickness, despatched some swift sailing 
vessels to collect the stragglers. From these he learned that two ships had 
been stranded on the coast of Cyprus, that the wrecks had been plundered 
and the crews thrown into prison. As soon as his health would allow, he 
sailed to Limasol, and found before the port the vessel which carried his 
sister and Berengaria. They had been invited to land by Isaac, a prince of 
the Comnenian family, who styled himself emperor of Cyprus ; but, distrusting 
the faith of the tyrant, had remained m the open sea awaiting the arrival of 
Richard. He immediately demanded satisfaction for the treatment of the 
crusaders, and received an absolute refusal. 

Isaac had manned six gaUeys for the protection of the harbour, and had 
drawn up his forces along the beach. After a sharp contest the galleys were 
taken; Richard landed with his usual impetuosity, and Limasol was taken. 
The next day Isaac suffered himself to be surprised m his camp by the activity 
of the invaderSj and escaped with difficulty to Nicosia. Humbled by these 
disasters, and disheartened by the defection of the Cypriots, he condescended 
to sue for a conference, which was held m a plain before Limasol. After 
much conversation, it was agreed that Isaac should pay 3,500 marks of gold; 
that he should do homage to the king of England, should resign to him all 
his castles; should serve with five hundred Imights in the holy war; and at 
his return, if he had given_ satisfaction to his new lord, should be reinstated 
in the possession of his dominions. But the Cypriot soon repented of his 
facility,^ and escaped in the night from his guards. Resistance, however, 
was fruitless. Another battle was lost ; Nicosia surrendered ; and his daughter, 
on whom he doted most tenderly, fell into the hands of the conqueror. With 
a broken heart he left the strong fortress of St. Andrea, and threw himself at 
the feet of Richard, who ordered him to be bound in chains of silver, and to 
be confined m a castle on the coast of Palestine 

It was at Limasol that the king married Berengaria, who was anointed 
and crowned by the bishop of Evreux. Here also he received a visit from 
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Guy de Lusignan, the mfortunate king of Jerusalem. Guy had worn that 
crown in right of his wife Sybilla; but at the siege of Acre he found a 
dangerous competitor in Conrad, the marquis of Montierrat and prince of Tyre. 
Sybma was dead ; and Conrad, who had married her sister Isabel, contended 
that the crown could no longer belong to Lusignan, but had descended to 
himself as the husband of the real heiress. Pliilip, who had reached Acre, 
espoused the cause of Conrad; and this alone would have been a sufBcient 
reason with Richard to support the interest of his rival. He received Lu- 
signan with honour, acknowledged hmi for king of Jerusalem, and gave him 
2,000 marks to relieve his present necessities ^ 


EICHARD REACHES PALESTINE 

Richard at length set sail from Cyprus, on the 5th of June, 1191. Nearly 
a year had passed since he and Philip had met on the plains of Vfeelay. 
During that period, and for a year previous. Acre had been in vain besieged 
by the Christian host. As the English fleet approached the city, Richard 
gazed upon the high tower, ‘and then the smaller fortresses showed him their 
formidable fronts. There he saw the Christian hosts encamped in the plain; 
but on the distant hills, beyond the besiegers, was the mighty army of Saladin, 
whose standard waved amongst innumerable tents, the bright colours of his 
pavilions glittering in that summer sun. As Richard landed, a shout of joy 
went up from the crusaders’ camp, withithe clang of trumpets and the loud 
chorus of national songs; and the night was passed in dance and revelry, 
amidst an illumination of waxen torches which lighted up the whole valley. 
The English king, having heard that the king of Prance had made liberal 
donations to his soldiers, proclaimed a higher rate of pay for everyone in his 
service, of whatever nation. But an intermitting fever cheeked his activity, 
and he waited for the arrival of some more men from England. 

Philip led hk troops to an assault of the city, and was repulsed. As Rich- 
ard regained his strength the attacks were more vigorous. The battering- 
ram was brought up to shake the massive walls ; and amidst its heavy strokes 
the Turks shouted and filled the air with the noise of their gongs, so that 
Saladin, on the distant hills, should hear the signal and come to their relief. 
The crusaders had to assail the city and to defend themselves. Day by day 
there were desperate battles in the trenches. But still the siege went on. 
The Greek fire was rained from the walls of Acre on the besiegers; and the 
besiegers cast large stones amongst the besieged from their cumbrous mar 
chines. All the various machines were plied night and day. But more for- 
midable was the approach of famine. Saladin could not penetrate the lines 
of the crusaders to supply the brave defenders of Acre with new stores. After 
long negotiation it was agreed that the city should be surrendered, a certain 
portion of the garrison being left as hostages for the performance of the con- 
ditions of capitulation, the most important in the eyes of the crusaders being 
that Saladin should restore the holy cross. The Turks were also to pay a 
large sum of money, and set at liberty fifteen hundred Christian captives 

Philip of France, after the capture of Acre, resolved to return home. A 
furious bigot, who had, in the be^nning of his reign, banished everyone from 
his dominions who dared to gainsay the laws of the church, he was yet the 
craftiest of politicians He had measured himself with Richard, and had 
found that the subtlety of the fox might be as effectual as the rage of the 
lion. He had borne indignities from him. He was jealous that amongst all 
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the host of the crusaders “ there was not of him a word, but all of Richard 
the king.” He had his own schemes to pursue in the absence of Richard 
froin his continental dominions. The duke of Normandy bound his feudal 
superior, by the customary oaths, not to make war upon his territories while 
he was not there to defend them; and the king of France left ten thousand 
soldiers under the command of Richard. But they parted in anger and mutual 
hatred. The crusaders regarded Philip as a deserter. If he had remained, 
perhaps his policy, if not his religion, might have saved the Christian character 
from the eternal disgrace of one of the atrocities of the “ lion-hearted.” We 
shall not trust ourselves to narrate this crowning horror of the siege of Acre 
in any other words^ than in those of the chronicler, Geoffrey de Vinsauf,^ 
who was himself a crusader. 

Saladin had delayed to restore the cross within the time agreed, and he 
had asked further time. “When it became clearly evident to King Richard 
that a longer period had elapsed than had been fixed, ajid that Saladin was 
obdurate and would not give himself trouble to ransom the hostages, he 
called together a council of the chiefs of the people, by whom it was resolved 
that the hostages should all be hanged, except a few nobles of the higher class, 
who might ransom themselves or be exchanged for some Christian captives. 
King RicWd, aspiring to destroy the Turks root and branch, and to pimish 
their wanton arrogance, as well as to abolish the law of Mohammed and to 
vindicate the Christian reli^on, on the Friday after the Assumption of the 
blessed Virgin Mary, ordered two thousand seven hundred of the Turkish 
hostages to be led forth from the city and hanged; his soldiers marched for- 
ward with delight to fulfil his commands, and to retaliate, with the assent 
of the divine grace, by taking revenge upon those who had destroyed so 
many of the Christians with missiles from bows and arb^asts.” 

In the guilt of Richard the duke of Burgundy participated, by massar 
cring the prisoners who had been taken under the banner of France. Saladin 
retaliated by the decapitation of his Christian prisoners. After this mutual 
slaughter, Richard led his army, now reduced to thirty thousand men, by the 
line of the coast to Jaffa. They marched, as in the time of King Stephen, 
with a high standard on a wagon. Pack-horses and loaded wains went slowly 
on by this difficult path on the side of the sea; and the Saracens, who hovered 
roimd their march, often attacked the troops and plundered the baggage. 
The crusaders were moving on amidst sacred localities, and Capernaum and 
Caisarea were familiar names, at least to the priests who marched with them. 
During the night they were stung by venomous reptiles ; and when again on 
their inarch, the troops of the indefatigable Saladin hovered around them — 
Tm-ks and Bedouins — darkening the air with their showers of arrows. “The 
strength of all paganism,” says Vinsauf,* “had gathered together from Da- 
mascus to Persia, from the Mediterranean to the East.”c 


THE EETUmsr AND CAPTUHE OP RICHAED 

Ihus terminated the crusade. If Jerusalem could have been won by per- 
sonal strength and bravery, it might have been won by Richard. His exploits, 
so superior to those of his fellows, threw a splendour around him which 
endeared him to the Christians and extorted the admiration of the infidels. 

^ This work, Itineramim perignnorum et gesta regis Ricardi, etc , was formerly attributed to 
Geoffrey, but recent research has shown that it is in large part a translation of the French poem 
by Amorose — Uestoire de la gaerre sainte. 
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But the little influence which they had on the issue of the expedition will 
justify a doubt whether he possessed the talents of a general. He seems to 
have been content with the glory, without the advantages of victory ; his fickle- 
ness prevented him from pursuing for any time the same object; and his pas- 
sionate temper made him fitter to promote dissension than to procure una- 
nimity among his associates. ^ soon as his health would permit he paid his 
debts, satisfied the claims of his followers, and sailed from Acre. The next 
morning he turned to take a last view of the shore, and with outstretched 
arms exclaimed: “Most holy land, I commend thee to the care of the Al- 
mighty. May he_ grant me life to return and rescue thee from the yoke of 
the infidels! His fleet, with his wife, sister, and the princess of Cyprus on 
board, had sailed some days before, and reacned Sicily without any accident 
The king followed in a single ship, and took a different course ; but his prog- 
ress was often retarded by contrary winds, and a month had elapsed before 
he reached the isle of Corfu. 

Here he hired three coasting vessels to carry him and his suite, consisting 
of twenty persons, to Ragusa and Zara. What route he meant afterwards 
to pursue is_ uncertain; but he was aware that the kmg of France had con- 
federated with his brother John to dispossess him of his dominions; that 
Henry, the emperor of Germany, the rightful heir to Sicily, was irritated by 
his league with Tancred,^ and that many princes, the relations of Conrad, 
had professed themselves hostile to him, as the supposed murderer of that 
nobleman. Hence, as he had assumed the garb of a pilgrim, and sought to 
disguise himself by the length of his beard and hair, it is probable that he 
hoped to cross the Continent unknown, and to elude by artifice the snares 
of his enemies. However that may be, he was driven by a storm on the coast 
of Istria, between Aquileia and Venice, and proceeded towards Gortz, the 
residence of Meinhard, a nephew of Conrad. One of his pages appeared be- 
fore that chieftain with a present of a valuable ruby, and solicited a passport 
for Baldwin of Bethune, and Hugh, the merchant, pilgrims retmmmg from 
Jerusalem “The present,” he exclaimed, “is the present of a prince. He 
must be King Richard. Tell him he may come to me m peace.” The pre- 
tended pilgrim, however, was suspicious of danger, and, having bought horses, 
fled in the night. Baldwin and seven others remained, and were seized by 
Meinhard, who immediately sent a messenger with the information to his 
brother Frederick of Betesow. 

The kmg had reached Freisach, when he was discovered by a Norman 
knight in me service of Frederick; but mmdful of his duty to his native 
sovereign, the knight warned him of his danger and endeavoured to conceal 
his arrival. Though six of his compamons were taken, Richard escaped with 
one knight and a boy acquainted with the language. They travelled three 
days and nights without entering a house or purchasing provisions, and found 
themselves on the fourth day at Erdburg, in the neighbourhood of Vienna. 
The boy was sent to market. By the display of his money he excited curiosity, 
but he eluded every inquiry by answering that his master was a rich merchant 
who would arrive in three days. Richard, though aware of his dangei, was 
too weak to prosecute his journey. The boy was again sent to market, was 
seized and put to the torture, and at last revealed the name and retreat of 

> He had married Constanza, the true heir at the death of Kmg William, her brother, and 
had prepared to assert her nght, at the time that Richard made the league offensive and de- 
fensive -with Tancred, and agreed to marry his nephew to Tancred’s daughter Within a 
fortnight after the king’s departure from Messina, Henry entered Cainpatiia, and proceeded 
as far as Naples, where the heat and sickness almost destroyed his army. Hence arose the 
enmity of the emperor to Richard 
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the king. When Richard saw his house surrounded by armed men, he drew 
his sword and refused to yield to anyone but their chieftain. That chieftain 
immediately appeared — ^Leopold, duke of Austria; the same Leopold whom 
he had treated with the most cruel insult in the town of Acre, and who, as 
brother-in-law to Isaac, conceived himself entitled to revenge the wrongs of 
that unfortunate monarch. He received the kmg’s sword, and committed 
him to the care of a baron named Hadmar, to be closely confined in the castle 
of Dumstein.'^ 


ENGLAND DTOBING THE CEUSADE 

When Richard left England, early in December, 1189, he left the kingdom 
in the charge of two prelates, William of Longchamp, bishop of Ely, and Hugh 
of Puiset, bishop of Durham, as joint justiciars. He could not have chosen 
two representatives less fitted to work satisfactorily together. Hugh was a 
member of a rich old family of Champagne, a cousin of the king, and with 
very exalted ideas of his own lineage and position. William was a Norman, 
probably of gentle birth, but a self-made man, and accordingly laughed at 
by his Norman associates as a parvenu. Then, too, he was proud, arrogant, 
and ambitious, with a contempt for the English and all things English. Thus 
he was likely to find opposition both among the Norman nobles and the 
English gentry and middle classes. 

But to Richard he was loyalty itseK. Before the king left Normandy 
the two bishops had quarrelled, and Richard settled matters by making Long- 
champ, already chancellor, sole justiciar. At the same time the oflice of 
papal legate was conferred upon him. At Richard’s departure he was prac- 
tically supreme in both church and state. At once his conceit and arrogance 
began to alienate from him even those loyal supporters of the king who would 
ordinarily have stood by him. He assumed royal airs, travelled about and 
held his court in regal jiomp, and by his personal display called forth derision 
from the Normans. His hatred of the English was reciprocated. It was at 
this point that John, who had been released from an oath to remain out of 
England during his brother’s absence, crossed the Channel, and gathered 
together in an opposition court at Lancaster all those whom Longchamp 
had alienated. 

John had looked with great favour on Richard’s project of going to the 
Holy Land. Kings had gone on crusades before and had never come back. 
It was more than likely, thought John, that Richard’s valour and impetuosity 
would lead to his death, and in that event John was determined to succeed 
him. To be sure, Arthur of Brittany, the son of his elder brother Geoffrey, 
had a better right, but Arthur was a mere child, and it had often happened in 
England before that a child, although the nearest heir to the throne, had been 
set aside for a man. Whether Richard really intended Arthur for to suc- 
cessor, or whether he directed Longchamp to forward that prince’s cause as 
an offset to John’s known ambition, is not clear, but the justiciar’s actions 
made it evident that the king preferred his nephew to his brother. For a 
time the influence of Queen Eleanor prevented John’s openly opposing the 
bishop, but in 1191 she joined Richard with Berengaria at Messina; and John, 
thus released from restraint, soon found an opportumty of standing forth 
as protector of the nation against the unpopular justiciar.® 

For some offence, real or pretended, Longchamp had condemned Gerard 
de Camville to lose the shrievalty, with the custody of the castle of Lincoln; 
but while he besieged that fortress, John, at the head of a numerous army. 
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surprised the royal castles of Nottingham and Tickhill. The chancellor was 
taken unawares ; findmg himself unequal to the contest, he offered to negotiate ; 
and ^ter the rejection of several proposals, it was mutually agreed that a 
certain number of the king’s castles should be placed in the custody of different 
barons, who should be sworn to preserve them for the kmg during his life, and 
to deliver them to John in the event of the king’s death. By this arrangement 
the prince gained one important step towards the object of his ambition, while 
the chancellor was still allowed to retain the exercise of the royal authority. 

This quarrel _was succeeded by another, still more disastrous to Longchamp. 
Geoffrey,^ the king’s natural brother, had been appointed to the archiepiscopaJ 
see of York but Richard, though he had remitted his displeasure against the 
new prelate in consideration of a large sum of money, compelled him to swear 
that he would continue to reside on the Continent [for a period of three years]. 
He was, however, consecrated, in virtue of a papal mandate, by the archbishop 
of Tours, and hastened to England to obtain the possession of his church. 
The chancellor had given orders that on his arrival he should be required to 
take an oath of allegiance, or to quit the kingdom immediately. Geoffrey 
eluded the officers; took refuge in the church of St. Martin; and, when the 
requisition was made, haughtily replied that he should never submit to the 
orders of that traitor, the bishop of Ely. For three days his asylum was 
respected; on the fourth he was conveyed by force to the castle of I^over. At 
the solicitation of the bishop of London Longchamp allowed him to be released 
and to repair to the capital. 

The news of this event was received with pleasure by John and his party. 
That prince, who had hitherto regarded his illegitimate brother as an enemy, 
now pretenaed to feel for him me most tender affection. He wrote to all 
the bishops and barons to assemble at Reading; while Longchamp, by other 
letters, forbade them to accept the invitation of a prince whose object it was 
to disinherit his sovereign. The assembly, however, was held; John and 
Geoffrey met, wept, and embraced. Two very suspicious papers wei-e pro- 
duced and read, both purporting to be letters from Richard; the one forming 
a council of regency, with the archbishop of Rouen as president,^ the other 
absolving Geoffrey from his oath and allowing him to visit his diocese. The 
chancellor had engaged to appear before them. He had even collected a 
formidable army; but distrust and terror induced him to flee from Windsor 
to London, where he exhorted the citizens to shut their gates against the 
king’s enemies; and, finding them disinclined to obey, retired into the Tower. 
He was followed to the capital by his pursuers, who obtained admission, on 
taking an oath to be faithful to Richard and to maintain the franchises of 
the city. 

Longchamp, in a council held at St. Paul’s, was condemned to resign the 
office of justiciar, to surrender all the royal castles but three, and to give 
security that he would not leave the kingdom till he had fulfilled these con- 

P Geoffrey seems to have been his father's favourite son till he was supplanted by John. 
Possessed of all the vigour and ambition of the Plantagenets, he shrank from the clerical life 
into which he was forced. In nominatinff him to the see of York Richard was faithfully 
carrying out his father's last wishes, but ne was probably at heart glad thus to shut him 
forever from any chance of attammg the throne upon which Richard unjustly suspected him 
of having designs “Geoffrey,” says Ka,te Norgate,^ “ never did anything to justify the sus- 
picion, but showed on the contrary every disposition to act loyally towards both his brothers^ 
u th^ would but have acted with equal loyalty towards him.”] 

P The archbishop of Rouen, Walter of Coutances, had been sent by Richard from Messina 
as a mediator, in the previous year. Exactly what his instructions were it is impossible to say* 
but it Is quite likely &at one alternative provided for the dismissal of Longchamp as justiciar 
It was this letter of mstructions apparently that the archbishop produced in this contmgencj.J 
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ditioas. He had not been present; but the next morning he met his accusers 
in a field to the east of the city. The citizens mustered in a circle round 
the lords, and ten thousand spectators are said to have assembled behind 
thdm. A long time was spent in altercation. The chancellor defended him- 
seif with vigour. He had been a faithful servant to his sovereign; he was 
ready to account for every penny of the king’s revenue. Still he would sub- 
mit to their judgment of the preceding day not that he meant to resign any 
office intrusted to him by his royal master, but because it was useless to resist 
the power 'which was arrayed against him. He retired to Dover castle, one 
of the three castles reserved for him. Thence he attempted to escape to the 
Continent in the disguise of a monk, but was discovered and brought back. 
He next put on female attire, and proceeded to the beach with a web of cloth 
under one arm and a measure under the other. But his unusual gait pro- 
voked suspicion * on nearer insp^eetion his beard betrayed him ; and the women 
of the place loaded him with insults, till the officers rescued him from their 
fury and conveyed him to prison. John allowed him to cross the sea, and 
appointed the archbishop of Rouen grand justiciar and vice-chancellor in 
his place. 


THE CAPTIVITY OP RICHARD 

Such was the state of England when the news arrived of Richard’s departure 
from Acre. The people, by whom with all his vices he was beloved on account 
of his valour, were eager to behold the champion of the cross ; but week after 
week the public expectation was alternately roused and dip,ppointed. Ru- 
mours the most sinister and improbable had begun to prevail, when the secret 
of his detention was revealed by the copy of a letter to the king of France from 
the emperor Henry VI. This imperial speculator, for the sum of £ 60 , 000 , 
had purchased the royal captive from Leopold; and “the enemy of the 
empii'e and disturber of France,” to use his words, was now lodged in 
chains in one of the castles of the Tyrol, surrounded by trusty guards, who 
with their naked swords attended him by day and watched at his bedside 
by night. 

This intelligence seems to have electrified all Europe. If the king’s 
enemies rejoiced at his disgrace, the clergy and people, all who had admired 
his valour or sighed for the deliverance of Palestine, lamented his misfortune 
and loudly invoked in his favour the interference of the Vatican. In England 
his subjects renewed their oaths of allegiance; the bishops and prelates 
assembled at Oxford, and sent deputies to give him advice and consolation ; 
and Eleanor by repeated complaints induced Pope Celestine to pronounce 
the sentences of excommunication and interdict against Leopold, and to 
threaten similar ‘measures against Henry, imless he immediately liberated 
his captive. There was, however, one man who openly rejoiced at the intel- 
ligence — John, the king’s brother, who repaired in haste to Paris, surrendered 
to Philip some portions of Normandy, did him homage for the rest of Richard’s 
continental possessions, and returning to England assembled an army to 
contend for the crown. But, as the king observed, “John was not a man to 
succeed by force when force was opposed to him.” Though the fidelity of 
the grand justiciar was doubtful, the prelates and barons unfurled the royal 
standard; an armament of forei^ mercenaries was repulsed from the coast; 

P Of this action Hallam says “It was a remarkable assumption of power by that assem- 
bly. and the earliest authority for a leading principle of our constitution, the responsibihty 
of ministers to parliament. J 
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and the pusillanunous usurper consented to an armistice, that he might form 
new plans and watch the course of events. 

At the same time his confederate, the king of France, having sent a mes- 
senger to Richard to give him t»ack his homage, entered Normandy with a 
powerful army. Several fortresses yielded through fear or treachery; but 
Rouen, the capital, was saved by the exertions of the earl of Essex, who had 
lately_ returned from the Holy Land He harangued the citizens ; pomted 
their indignation agamst the perfidy of the man who had turned his back to 
the infidels ; and animated their patriotism by the prospect of the desolation 
around them. They courageously repelled the enemy. Even the women 
mounted the walls and poured boiling pitch on the heads of the assailants. 
Philip's military engines were burned, and the garrison boldly threw open 
the gates and invited him to advance if he dared. He preferred to retire, 
and his departure gave a short pause to the war. 

Longchamp, the chancellor, who still remained in exile, was the first to 
discover the prison of his sovereign. By repeated solicitations he obtained 
permission of Henry to conduct Richard to the diet at Hagenau. Before this 
august but incompetent tribunal the king listened to the accusations against 
him that he had confederated with Tancred to oppose the right of the emperor 
to the crown of Sicily ; that he had unjustly seized the kingdom of Cyprus ; 
that he had hired assassins to minder the marquis of Montferrat,^ and that 
he had treated with insult the German nation at the siege of Acre. His manly 
and persuasive defence was received by the princes of the diet with applause 
and commiseration. Even the cold-hearted Henry appeared to relent. He 
ordered the king’s chains to be struck off, showed him the respect due to a 
crowned head, and consented to treat about the amount of his ransom. 


THE CAPTIVE KING’S DEFENCE 

The reply of Richard to the charges brought against him by the emperor 
Henry VI has been preserved. Its simple eloquence must have had, as 
the contemporary writers assert, a very considerable influence in securing his 
release The reply follows : 

“ I have been born m such a station as to give an account of my actions 
to none but God , but these are of such a nature that I fear not even the judg- 
ment of men, and especially, sire, of a prince so just as yourself. 

“My connection with the king of Sicil}^ ought not to have grieved you; 
I have been able to keep on good terms with a man of whose aid I stood in 
need, without justly offending a prince whose friend and ally I was. As for 
the king of France, I know of nothing that ought to have brought on me his 
ill-humour, except my having been more successful than he. Either by oppor- 
tunity or fortune I have done those feats which he would have been glad 
to achieve : this is the sum of my crimes towards him. With regard to the 
king of Cyprus, everyone knows I have done no more than avenge the injuries 
that I had first received, and, in avenging myself on him, I nave freed his 
subjects from the yoke by which he oppressed them. I have disposed of -my 
conquest. Was it not my right? And if there was anyone who ought to 
have found fault with it, it was the emperor of Constantinople, by whom 
neither you nor I have been very kindly treated The duke of Austria has 

^ To repel this charge a letter wafe produced from the sheik or Old Man of the Mountain, 
the chief of the Assassins, who declared that he had procured the murder of Conrad in revenge 
for the injustice offered by that nobleman to some of his subjects. 
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too woll revelled the injury of which he complains to reckon it still among 
the number of my crimes. He was the first to fail in causing his standard 
to be hoisted in a place where we commanded, the king of France and myself 
in person. I punished him for it too se-sjerely: he has had his revenge 
twofold; he ought not to have anything upon his mind on this score, but 

the consciousness of a vengeance that Christianity 
permits not. 

“The assassination of the marquis de Montferrat 
is as foreign to my character as my presumed cor- 
respondence with Saladin is improbable. I have not 
evinced, hitherto, such a dread of my enemies that 
men should believe me capable of attacking their 
lives otherwise than sword in hand; and I have done 
mischief enough to Saladm to compel men to think 
that I at least have not been his friend. 

“My actions speak for me, and justify my cause 
more than words: Acre taken, two battles won, par- 
ties defeated, convoys carried off, with such abun- 
dance of rich ^oils (with which the world is witness I 
have not enriched myself), indicate sufficiently, with- 
out my saying so, that I nave never spared Saladin. 
I have received from him small presents, as fruits 
and similar things, which this Saracen, no less com- 
mendable for his politeness and generosity than for 
his valour and conduct, hath sent to me from time 
to time. The king of France received some as well 
as myself ; and these are the civilities which brave 
men during war perform one towards another with- 
out ill consequence. 

“It is said that I have not taken Jerusalem. I 
should have taken it if time for it had been given 
this is the fault of my enemies, not mine; and I believe no just man 
d blame me for ha-ving deferred an enterprise (which can always be 
undertaken) in order to afford to my people a succour which they could 
not longer wait for. 

“There, sire, these are my crimes! Just and generous as you are, you, 
without doubt, acknowledge my innocence; and if I am not mistaken, I 
perceive that you are affected at my misfortune.? 



me: 
could 


THE EELEASE OE THE KING 

The prospect of liberty revived the spirits of Richard, who despatched 
the chancellor to England wrth a letter to the council of regency. By -their 
orders a tax of twenty shillings was imposed on every knight’s fee; the plate 
of the churches was sold or redeemed; one-fourth of every man’s income was 
extorted from the clergy and laity; and all were required to make thfe king 
such presents as might deseiye his gratitude. But, whether it were owing 
to the poverty of the nation, or to the peculation of the officers, the amount 
fell short of the sum at which it had been computed; and to supply the de- 
ficiency a second and even a third collection was made in despite of the 
murmurs and discontent of the people. In the mean time Hemy was slow 
to conclude the bargain, as long as it remained in his power to make it more 
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profitable. The negotiation was suspended, and renewed, and protracted; 
and five months elapsed before the terms could be fiinally adjusted. 

These were that Richard should pay 100,000 marks for his ransom; should 
restore Isaac, the late emperor of Cyprus, to his liberty, but not to his domin- 
ions; and should deliver the captive daughter of Isaac to the care of her uncle, 
the duke of Austria. Henry in return engaged to set the king at liberty on 
the receipt of the money; to aid him agamst all his enemies; and to invest 
him with the feudal sovereignty of the kingdom of Provence, an obsolete 
right, which the emperors had long claimed but had not the power to enforce. 
A distant day was assigned for the performance of these conditions. Eleanor 
and the archbishop of Rouen, who had resigned the administration to Hubert 
Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, joined the royal captive; and Richard, to 
bind the emperor more firmly to his interests, adopted the strange expedient 
advised by his mother. In an assembly of the German princes and English 
envoys, by the delivery of the cap from his head he resigned his crown into 
the hands of Henry; who restored it to him again to be held as a fief of the 
empire with the obligation of a yearly pa 3 mient of £5,000.^ Still, no 
reliance could be placed on the faith of the German, to whose rapacity a more 
tempting bait was offered by John and the French monarch. On condition 
that he would detain Richaid in captivity, they promised to secure to him a 
larger sum than had been fixed for the kmg’s ransom, or to pay him at the 
rate of £20,000 for every month of imprisonment. Henry could not resist 
so tempting an offer. He had even the effrontery to communicate it tQ 
Richard; but the German princes, who had become sureties for the release 
of the English monarch, upbraided their emperor with his venality, and com- 
pelled him to relinqmsh his prey. More than 70,000 marks were received on 
the spot, and hostages given for the payment of the remainder. 

The king hastily descended the Rhme as far as Cologne, the archbishop 
of which city conducted him to the port of Antwerp. Here he embarked on 
board his own fleet Four days were consumed in the intricate navigation 
of the river; during five more he was detained by contrary winds in the har- 
bour of Swine, opposite to the isle of Cadsand ; at length he landed at Sand- 
wich amidst the acclamations of his subjects, after an absence of more than 
four years. 

Though Richard now breathed the air of liberty, his heart could not be 
at ease till he had chastised the perfidy of the French monarch. Two short 
months were all that he could spare to his English subjects; and these were 
employed, not in repairing the evils caused by his absence but in devising 
means to extort more money from those who had been already impovenshed 
by the amount of his ransom. In England he had no longer an enemy 
John’s castles of Marlborough, Lancaster, and St. Michael’s had previously 
yielded to the king’s officers; and those of Tickhill and Nottingham surren- 
dered as soon as his return had been ascertained. In Nottingham was held 
a great council of the realm, consisting of fifteen spiritual and temporal peers, 
with Eleanor, the queen mother. On the first day Richard took from several 
individuals the oflSces which they held under the crown, and sold them to 
the best bidder. 'The terms which he proposed were the payment of a con- 
siderable &e in the first instance, and an annual rent for the future. 

'This extraordinary transaction is related on the best authority, that of Hoveden,f 
whose testimony seems to be confirmed by the fact that, on Henry’s death, Richard was 
summoned, like any other of the princes of the empire, to vote for a king of the Romans He 
sent deputies, but wisely resolved not to trust his person in Germany a second time. It 
however, possible that he may have been summoned as king of Provence. 
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^ The nesxt day he accused of treason his brother John, and the confiden- 
tial adviser of that prince, Hugh, bishop of Coventry. They were ordered 
,to apijear and plead to the charge within forty days, under the following 
penalties. The prelate, inasmuch as he was a sheriff, w'as to be at the kmg’s 
mercy; inasmuch as he was a bishop, to be judged by the church. John 
was to be outlawed, and to forfeit all his lands, goods, and chattels. Neither 
of tliem obeyed the summons, though it was thnce repeated at the distance 
of forty days ; and then, as John held lands in Normandy, and was actually 
in France, three peers hastened to the court of his sovereign lord, the French 
king, to repeat the accusation, and to demand judgment against him for con- 
tumacy. On the third day of the council a tax of two shillings was imposed 
on every caracute of land ; and the militaiy tenants of the crown were required 
to accompany the king into Normandy after the rate of one-third of the ser- 
vice to which they were bound by their tenures. The last day was employed 
in discussing the extraordinary question whether it was necessary that the 
king should be crowned again. In opposition to his opinion it was decided 
in the affirmative; and the ceremony was performed at Winchester by Hu- 
bert, archbishop of Canterbury. 


KICHAED IN NORMANDY 

Richard now hastened to join his army at Portsmouth. The wind was 
adverse, but his impatience scorned the advice and warning of the mariners. 
He set sail : the night proved dark and tempestuous ; and the next morning he 
was Imppy to escape frorn the danger by returning into the harbour. .Mter 
a tedious delay of a fortnight he reached Nomaandy, and on his landing was 
rnet by his brother John. That prince, whose pusillanimity was equal to 
his ambition, implored on his knees the forgiveness of a sovereign whom he 
had so cruelly offended. But he had secured a powerful intercessor in the 
queen mother; at whose request Richard received him into favour, though 
be sternly refused to restore to him either his lands or his castles. 

It would wea^ the patience of the reader to lead him through a long 
and languid detafi of military actions which have ceased to be interesting. 
The finances of Philip, as well as those of Richard, were exhausted; and both 
kings were compelled to conduct their operations on too petty a scale to pro- 
duce important r^ults From mere lassitude and impotence they often con- 
sented to an armktice ; and as often, on pretence of some real or imaginary 
offence, broke their word and rushed again to arms. At each repetition their 
passions grew more inflamed, the spirit of retaliation urged them to new 
cruelties; and at last each party frequently put out the eyes instead of accept- 
ing the ransom of their prisoners.^ Yet so equally balanced were their powers 
of mischief that, after six years of desultory and sanguinary warfare, it would 
have been difficifit to determine whose fortune had preponderated. 

The most brilliant action during the contest was fought between Gisors 
and Courcelles. Philip had marched from Mantes with three hundred knights, 
their esquires, and a large body of cavalry. It was his intention to raise the 
siege of Courcelles; but Courcelles had already surrendered, and he was met 
by Richard on the road to Gisors. After a sharp engagement, the French 
fled to that fortress; the bridge broke xmder the ■weight of the fugitives, and 

^ Philip had proposed that the quarrel between them should be decided by five champions 
on each side Richard sarcasucaliy answeied that he could have no objection, if the k-ing of 
France and himself were to be two' of the number* 
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the king, with twenty knights, all in armour, was precipitated into the river 
Epte. The rest perished. Philip was extricated with difficulty, and owed 
his safety to the devotion of his followers, who gallantly turned on the pur- 
suers, and renewed the battle till all were either taken or slain Forty barons, 
one hundred knights, and a hundred and forty chargers, covered with armour, 
were the reward of the victors. Richard communicated the news to his 
friends in Etigland, and boasted with scornful complacency that he had made 
the king of France drink of the waters of the Epte. 

Before this the fortune of war had supplied him with a still more pleasing 
opportunity of gratifying his resentment The bishop of Beauvais, under the 
pretence that he had to support the character of a count as well as a bishop, 
had indulged his martial disposition, fought at the head of his retainers, and 
acquired the reputation of a bold and fortunate warrior. It chanced, how- 
ever, that in a skirmish under the walls of Beauvais he was taken by Mer- 
cader, the commander of the king’s mercenaries. A more acceptable present 
could, not have been offered to Richard. It was to the influence of this prel- 
ate, then the French envoy to the court of the emperor Henry, that the 
English prince attributed the most galling of the indignities which he was 
compelled to bear in his captivity — that of bemg put in chains like a criminal. 

The bishop was immediately thrown into a dungeon in the castle of Rouen, 
and loaded with fetters of iron as heavy as his strength could support In 
despair of softening the king, he had recourse to the authority of the pontiff, 
from whom he received a severe but merited reproof. He had, said Celestine, 
put on the helmet instead of the mitre, and neglected the duties of his sta- 
tion to mix in the fray of battle. And, what added to his offence, he 
had fought against the champion of the cross, who sought only to recover 
his ow, and in favour of a recreant prince who in violation of his oath had 
mvaded the property of another. Such misconduct rendered him imworthy 
of the protection of the church or the interposition of the holy see He 
might intercede for him as a friend; be could not employ authority as a pon- 
tiff. Richard soon afterwards received a letter in which Celestine desired 
him to pity “his dear son, the bishop of Beauvais”, and in return sent to 
the pontiff that prelate’s coat of mail, with the following scroll attached to it : 
“Look if this be the coat of thy son or not.” “No,” replied the pope, with 
a smile, “ it is the coat of a son of Mars. Let Mars deliver him, u he can.” 
Even the king’s necessities could not subdue his resentment. He refused a 
ransom of 10,000 marks ; nor did the bishop of Beauvais recover his liberty 
till Richard was laid in the grave. • 


ENGLAND FROM 11S4 TO 1198 

On the 12 th of May, 1194, Richard crossed the Channel to Barfleur and, 
says Stubbs,? “England saw his face no more, heavily as from time to time 
she felt the pressure of his hand ” For the four following years the kingdom 
was governed by Hubert Walter, archbishop of Canterbury, who held the 
office of justiciar and the position of papal legate. Hubert was an able ad- 
ministrator and a successful financier, trained by his uncle, Glanville, in the 
school of Henry II. The measures which marked his justiciarship were prac- 
tically a carrying out of the policy of the first Plantagenet. Himself an Eng- 
lishman, Hubert conscientiously tried to alleviate the condition of the people, 
rather than oppress them; but the constant demands of Richard for gold 
rendered his task a weighty one. But his skill made possible a more equable 
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distribution of the burden, and those who could bear it probably had to 
pay more nearly their just share. The sum of £1,100,000, which he is said 
to have sent to his royal master in the space of four years, is evidence enough 
of this, for such a sum could never have been obtained from the nation had 
not the barons and lesser nobility contributed more largely than they had 
been wont to do. One thing Hubert must be credited with, the importance of 
which has often been lost sight of in viewing the Justiciar as a mere "money- 
getter” — ^he did more than any man up to his time to teach the people the 
habits of self-government. The election of juries to assess taxes, the election 
of the grand jury for the assizes, the choice of representative knights of the 
shires for the transaction of judicial work — all these, and more, Hubert taught 
the people. “The whole working of elective and representative institutions,” 
says Stubbs, “gained greatly under his management — ^he educated the people 
against the better time to come.”“ 

To exactions so frequent and so vexatious as those demanded by Richard 
for carrying on his campaigns on the Continent men did not submit without 
murmuring; and a factious demagogue in the city of London improved the 
opportunity to direct the public discontent agamst the higher classes in soci- 
ety. William Fitzosbert, or Longbeard, equally distinguished by the length 
of his beard and the vehemence of his eloquence, professed himself “the ad- 
vocate of the people,” but at the same time was careful to flatter the wishes 
of the prince. He did not deny that the war was just and necessary, or that 
the nation was bound to furnish supplies to the sovereign ; but he contended 
that the rich and powerful among the citizens contrived means to shift the 
burden from their own shoulders, and to impose it on those who were the 
least able to bear it. He crossed the sea to lay his sentiments before the king, 
by whom he was not unfavourably received; returned in haste to London, 
and by inflammatory harangues from St. Paul’s cross threw the whole city 
into a ferment. Associations were formed ; fifty-two thousand persons bound 
themselves to obey the orders of their “advocate”; and the more wealthy 
inhabitants trembled for their lives or fortunes. Archbishop Hubert thought 
it his duty to oppose the demagogue; and in a meeting of the citizens, by 
his mild and persuasive eloquence, induced them to give him hostages as 
secunties that they would keep the king’s peace. 

Fitzosbert now saw the storm that was gathering. With an axe he clove 
the head of the oflflcer sent to arrest him, and fleeing to the church of St. 
Mary le Bow fortified the tower against his opponents. But the people, 
separated from their leader, remaiued quiet; on the fourth day, the church, 
by design or accident, was set on fire, and Fitzosbert, as he attempted to escape 
m the confusion, was stabbed in the body by the son of the officer whom he 
had murdered. The wound did not produce instant death; he was hastily 
tried, condemned, draped at the tail of a horse to “the elms” at Tyburn, 
and hanged m chams with nine of his followers. His friends pronounced him 
a martyr; and a report was spread that miracles had been wrought at his 
grave. Some examples of severity dispersed the enthusiasts that collected 
around it; and in. a few weeks the doctrines and the name of Fitzosbert were 
forgotten. His fate, however, left in the estimation of many a foul blot on 
the character of Hubert, for during the contest the right of sanctuary had 
been violat^, and that by the order of him whose duty it was to maintain 
the i mm unities of the church. This with his other demerits, real or alleged, 
was urged by his enemies on the attention of the pontiff, who in letters both 
to the king and the archbishop insisted that Hubert should relinquish those 
secular offices which he held, and should confine himself to his archiepiscopal 
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duties. He had once already tendered his resignation, and had been induced 
to withdraw it. Now it was tendered a second time, ana reluctantly accepted. ^ 
The celebrated Geoffrey Fitzpeter was appointed his successor. 

Richard had the satisfaction of surviving his two great persecutors, the 
duke of Austria and the emperor of Germany. To save the lives of his hos- 
tages he had sent to the former, according to a preceding agreement, the 
pnncess of Cyprus, and his niece, the maid of Brittany. Before thej^ arrived 
Leopold was dead (1195). He had crushed his foot by a fall from his horse : 
a mortification ensued; and on his death-bed, to obtain the benefit of abso- 
lution, he consented to release the hostages, and to order the restitution of 
the money which he had extorted from the English monarch.® Henry, for 
a while at least, enjoyed the fruit of his dishonesty With Richard’s ransom 
he raised a powerful army to prosecute his claim on the kingdom of Sicily. 
A torrent of Germans, pouring from the Alps into Italy, overran Apulia and 
Campania; and the Sicilians, to escapie the ravages of a barbarous enemy, 
submitted by treaty to his authority. 

But the perfidious emperor laughed at the obligation of his word; put 
out the eyes of the son of Tancred (the father was dead) ; threw the queen 
Sybilla, her daughters, and the principal nobility, into chains; and was fol- 
lowed into Germany by a long train of captives, and one hundred and fifty 
horses laden with the most valuable spoils of the conquered provinces. But 
in the second expedition his cruelties excited the empress Constanza to join 
her countrymen against her husband. Besieged in a castle, he condescended 
to seek reconciliation, which in a short time was followed by his death. Like 
Leopold, during life he had despised the dictates of his conscience^ and the 
papal excommunication; in death, like him, he acknowledged his injustice, 
and ordered the ransom of Richard to be restored. It is useless to add that 
the restitution was easily evaded by his successor. 


DB>ATH AND CHARACTER OF RICHARD 

It was Richard’s fate to perish in an ignoble quarrel with one of his barons 
(1199). A treasure had been discovered on the estate of Guiomar, viscount 
of Limoges, and though a part had been offered to satisfy the king, he de- 
manded the whole. On the refusal of Guiomar, Richard besieged his castle 
of Chalus, and contemptuously rejected the conditional offer of surrender 
made by the garrison. It chanced, as he rode round the walls in company 
with Mercader, that an arrow wounded him in the left shoulder. The signal 
for assault was immediately given - the castle was taken by storm; and with 
the exception of Gourdon, the archer who had wounded the king, the cap- 
tives were ordered to be hanged as robbers who had detained the property 
of their sovereign. An unskilful surgeon now extracted the head of the arrow ; 
and sjnnptoms of mortification soon warned the king of his approaching dis- 
solution lie sent for his confessor, received the sacraments with sentiments 
of compunction, and ordering Gourdon into his presence, gave him his lib- 

p Hubert was probably glad enough to lay down the cares of office. Stubbs thinks that 
probably the refusal of the assembled barons and bishops m the spring of 1198, to accede to 
Richard^ s demands — ^the second refusal of the sort recorded m all English history — ^had some- 
thing to do with his retirement. It was at least the occasion of it ] 

^ How much had been received m all is unknown A portion was spent in building the 
walls of Vienna. But 4,000 marks were offered to the hostages at their departure, to take to 
Richard They refused the charge, lest, if any part should be lost or stolen during the Journey, 
the kmg should compel them to make up the deficiency. 
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ierty, with one hundred shillings to take him home. But Mereader secretly 
Stained the unhappy youth, and ordered him to be flayed alive. Richard 
expired in the forty-second year of his age. His body was buried at Fon- 
tevrault at the feet of his father ; his lion heart (the epithet had formerly flat- 
tered, him) he bequealhed to the citizens of Rouen, in gratitude for their 
loyalty and attacWent.<* 

In many respects a striking parallel presents itself between this ancient 
king of England and Charles XII of Sweden. They were both inordinately 
desirous of war, and rather generals than kmgs. Both were rather fond of 
glory than ambitious of empire. Both of them made and deposed sovereigns. 
They both carried on their wars at a di s tance from home They were both 
piaR p prisoners by a friend and ally. They were both reduced by an adyer- 
sary inferior in war, but above them in the arts of rule After spending 
their lives in remote adventures, each perished at last near home, in enter- 
prises not suited to the splendour of their former exploits. Both died child- 
fess; and both, by the neglect of their affairs and the severity of their gov- 
ernment, gave their subjects provocation and encouragement to revive their 
freedom. In all these respects the two characters were alike; but Richard 
fell as much short of the Swedish hero in temperance, chastity, and equality 
of mind as he exceeded him in wit and eloquence. Some of his sayings are 
the most spirited that we find in that time ; and some of his verses remain 
which, in a barbarous age, might have passed for poetiy.P 


THE STORY OP ROBIN HOOD 

“On the 29th day of March,” says Hoveden,/ “Richard, king of England, 
went to see Clipstone and the forests of Sherwood, which he had never seen 
before, and they pleased him greatly; after TV'hich,_on the same day, he re- 
turned to Nottingham.” Thierry”* intimates that it was something beyond 
the charm of woodland scenery that took Richard to.Sherwood in this early 
spring of 1194. The fame of the forest outlaws had, he imagines, presented 
an object of attraction to Richard’s adventurous spirit If the king of the 
Crusades and the greenwood king had met, either as friends or foes, the chron- 
iclers would not, m all likelihood, have been silent on the matter. The first 
distinct mention of Robin Hood is by Fordun,** the Scottish historian, who 
wrote in the fourteenth century. He says: “Then arose among the disin- 
herited the famous brigand Robert Hode, with his accomplices, whom the 
common people are so fond of celebrating in their games and stage-plays, 
and whose exploits, chanted by strollmg ballad-singers, delight them above 
all things.” Upon these ballads, adapting themselves, generation by gen- 
■ eration, to the changes of language, rests the only historical evidence of the 
individuality of Robin Hood, beyond this mention by Fordun. 

A theory has been set up by some enthusiastic interpreters of song and 
legend, that Robin Hood, and Little John, and many a nameless outlaw, 
were great heroes who had been defeated, with Simon de Montfort, at the 
battle of Evesham in 1265. Others make Robin Hood to have been an earl 
of Huntingdon. _ He is the Saxon yeoman, Locksley, of Sir Walter Scott. 
According to Thierry, the whole of the band that ranged the vast woodland 
districts of Derby, Nottingham, and Yorkshire w'ere the remnants of the old 
Saxon race, who had lived in this condition of defiance to Norman oppression 
from the time of Hereward — the same type of generous robbers and re- 
dressers of wrongs as the famous Cumberland bandits, Adam Bell, Clym of 
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the Clough, William of Clqudesley. Without entering upon these contro- 
versial theories, we accept Eobin Hood as a real personage. There may have 
been a succession of Robin Hoods, during the long term of Norman tyranny; 
but whoever he was, and in whatever reign he lived, Eobin Hood is the rep- 
resentative of the never-ending protest of the people against misrule — a prac- 
tical protest which set up a rude kind of democratic justice against the mani- 
fold atrocities of aristocratic tyranny. It was a contest, no doubt, of robber 
against robber; but the popular admiration of the hero of the forests was 
based upon a more enduring principle than the knightly admiration of the 
hero of the Crusades. 

The ballad-singers have outlived the troubadours. The “blind harpers, 
or such-like tavern minstrels, that give a fit of mirth for a groat, their matters 
being for the most part stories of the old time, made purposely for the recrea- 
tion of the common people, — these touched the largest ssunpathies of 
yeoman and labourer, even when recitals of heavy wrongs and terrible redress 
were “stories of the old time.” For they sang of one who took the goods of 
the rich baron to bestow them upon the lowly serf, and defied the horrible 
penalties of the forest laws, whilst he killed his venison in spite of earl and 
sheriff. The great body of the people were a suffering race long after the 
difference in suffering between Saxon and Norman had passed away. The 
Normans, indeed, brought into England a contempt for the lahouring people, 
the serfs and villeins (by whatever special name called), which did not 
exist in any such degree before the Conquest. The peasant was, under the 
Norman rulers, in every respect in bondage. His foreign master plundered 
him and held him in contempt. His foreign king taxed him by the most 
odious tallage, whenever a penny was put by after the necessities of life and 
the exactions of the lord were supplied. The humblest cabin and the coarsest 
fare were thought almost too good for the villein “Why should villeins eat 
beef or any dainty food ? ” asks one of the Norman jongleurs. These charitable 
poets give us a pithy proverb : 

II fait h Dieii honte 

Qu% villain haut monte 

(He shames God who raises a villein ) 

Thus the privations of the peasantry, and the insults, still harder to endure, 
went on ami dst a smouldering hatred, till the great outbreak of the time of 
Richard II. In such compositions as the Robin Hood ballads the detestation of 
the oppressors was long kept alive. How thoroughly artificial and extravagant 
are the lyrics and romances of chivalry compared with these songs of the 
rustics! Of Richard the Crusader the least extraordmary feat is that he tore 
out the heart of a hungry lion, which the emperor of Germany introduced 
into the royal prisoner’s dungeon. But when these minstrels record, not at 
all implying anything to Richard’s disadvantage, that he gaUy supped upon 
the flesh of a young and fat Saracen, having a longmg for pork which could not 
be gratified; and that- he caused a Saracen’s head to be served up to the 
ambassadors of Saladin — ^we feel how this “specimen of what crusaders were 
supposed capable of performing, although toteUy fabulous, shows,” says Sir 
Walter Scott, “the idea which the minstrels conceived of such a character, when 
carried to the highest and most laudable degree of perfection.” On the other 
hand, having put aside the exaggerations of the Robin Hood baUads, we feel 
tWt we are in the natural regions of poetry, surrounded by adventures that 
might have been real, and by men that have human hearts in their bosoms, 
wW we read the stories of “ the gentlest thief that ever was.” Fuller,® who 
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places Robin amongst his “ Worthies,” says : “ Know, reader, he is entered on 
ohr catalogue not for his thievery but for his gentleness ” In the_ most 
popularpoetry of what we call the rude ages, the outlaw had the same attributes 
of bravery and generosity with which the character of Richard the Lion- 
Hearted has been invested; without exhibiting those ferocioiK traits winch 
belonged to the chivalric worship of mere brute courage and blind fanaticism 
The popular notion of a hero is the more refined one, although Robin be merely 
“a good yeoman”: 

So curteyse an outlawe as he was one 
Was never none yfounde. 


ENGLISH SOCIAL LIFE IN EICHARD’s TIME 

In spite of the tyrannous laws which banded men together in the forests, 
and the oppressions which invested robbers with the character of redressers 
of wrong, the evils of society had some mitigations. The small agncultural 
tenants of the feudal lord; the socmen, who were allowed allotments for 
defined contributions of labour; and even the serfs, who were wholly de- 
pendent upon one master, without a choice of other service — these had some 
compensating circumstances, amidst a great deal of injustice and a habit of 
life which we now regard as miserable. The duties of these, as well as of every 
other working member of the community, were in great measure defined. 
Industry was spared many of those evils of competition which are almost 
inseparable from the struggles of modern society The capitalist was the 
Jew; but his mode of dealmg suited only unthrifty abbots and plundering 
barons; for when the borrower came into the gripe of the Israelite, bond was 
heaped upon bond, so that we have a record how a debt of £200 became, with 
accumulated interest, £880 in foiu years. The yeoman and the burgess sold 
as fast as they produced, and turned the penny as soon as possible, without 
the deshe or the ability to speculate upon the rise or fall of commodities. 

The military training of all classes gave a sort of distinction even to the race 
of villeins, and kept them in healthfm excitement. The universal feeling of 
devotion, and of obedience to one doihinant church, lifted their mmds out 
of the mere material cares of life. They were ignorant, in our sense of igno- 
rance. Their religious observances carry with them an air of much that is 
ridiculous and debasing. But they were not debased by the undoubting 
earnestness with which they confided in their spiritual leaders. The dis- 
tinctions of rank were so clearly defined that no one aspired to belong to a 
station above him, or to affect to be what he was not. The peasantry had 
their holidays and rustic games, on which neither the lord nor the priest 
looked unkindly. 

The people of the towns had their indoor amusements, of which gambling 
was the most attractive to high and low. They had chess; but the rattle of 
the dice was far more seductive than the marshaUing of bishop and knight. 
The passion of playing for money was so universal that, in the crusade, in 
which all ranks of men were engaged, the kings of England and France made 
the most stringent regulations to keep gambling within limits. No man m the 
army was to play at any kind of game for money, with the exception of knights 
and the eler^; and no knight or clerk was to lose more than twenty shilling s 
in any one day. The men-at-arms, and "other of the lower orders,” as the 
record runs, who should be found pla 3 ung of themselves — that is, without their 
masters looking on and permitting— were to be whipped; and, if mariners. 
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were to be plimged into the sea on three successive mornings, “after the usage 
of sailors.” These regulations were to prevent the quarrels which were the 
natural consequence of gambling, at this period and in most other periods 
when force stood in the place of argument We find in an old record that 
“John, son of Kmg Henry-j and Fulco Guarine fell at variance at chess, and 
Jolm brake Fulco’s head with the chess-board, and then Fulco gave him such 
a blow that he had almost killed him.” 

In the smooth garden lawns of the towns, and on the village green, the 
favourite game of the sixteenth century was known in the twelfth or thirteenth ; 
for many “a marvellous good neighbour, in sooth, and a very good bowler” 
of the days of Elizabeth practised the art as it was practised, with little varia- 
tion, in the days of John The rougher games of the people were a supple- 
mentary part of their military training Wrestling was the national pastime, 
from London to the Land’s End, from the west to the north. The sturdy 
yeomen wrestled for prizes — a ram or a bull, a red gold ring or a pipe of wine. 
One of the Robin Hood ballads says . 

What man beareth him best, ywis, 

The prize shall bear away. 

The quarter-staff was the rustic weapon of the west; but the Tanner of Not- 
tingham, whose “staff of oak w'as eight foot and a half,” and Robin Hood 
had a bout in Sherwood, long celebrated in song and picture The sword 
dance of the Saxons came down to their successors, and held its honoured 
place among popular sports long after the Conquest. The acrobat, who went 
about to market and fair, was the genuine descendant of the Saxon gleeman, 
who made knives and balls circle through his hands as adroitly as the modern 
conjurer. The Anglo-Norman juggler balanced his wheel and his sword; 
and the “musical girls,” whose attractions Richard of Devizes® denounces, 
tumbled before knight and peasant, as the daughter of Herodias “tumbled 
before Herod.” The bearward was not imknown in the towns with his monkey 
and his drum; and to the country revel came the tabourer and the bagpiper, 
the dancers and the minstrel. 

The minstrel was the privileged wanderer. History says that Longchamp, 
the chancellor, was the chief instrument of the release of Richard from his 
dungeon in the Tyrol, but romance will not surrender to chancellor or bishop 
the fame of Blondel, who, searching about for his beloved master, “ became ac- 
quainted with them of the castle, as minstrels do easily win acquaintance 
anywhere.” The English minstrels, we may suppose, did not sing such refined 
verses as those of which Blondel sang one verse before Richard’s piison window, 
and to which the king replied with the second verse. Chester fair, in the 
time of John, was a great resort of vagabonds, for by the charter of the city 
no one could be there apprehended for any theft or misdeed except it were 
committed in the fair. Ranulph, earl of Chester, was a prisoner m Rhuddlan 
castle ; and Lord de Lacy, the constable of Chester, by the help of “ the min- 
strels of all sorts that met at Chester fair, by the allurement of their music 
got together a vast number of such loose people as, by reason of the before- 
specified privilege, were then m that city.” The minstrels and the loose people 
alarmed the warders of the Welsh castle, and released the earl. We have said 
enough to show that even in the Norman times of unequal government the 
free spirit of the people broke forth in that mingled temper of frolic and kind- 
ness which has ever been their characteristic, and that under the worst rulers 
there was no very enduring time to be chronicled when this was not “Merrie 
England ”® 
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BEGINNINGS OF PARLIAMENTAHT EEPEESENTATION 

It is in the reign of Richard I that we begin to see the first faint glimmerings 
of parliamentary representation. The one object of the absentee king was 
to screw all the money that he could out of the kingdom for which he cared 
not. The object of his wise ministers, of Archbishop Hubert among the 
first, was to gain the greatest amount of money for their master, with the 
least amount of oppression towards the nation. Under Hubert’s admmistra- 
tion chosen bodies of knights, or other lawful men, acting in characters which 
become more and more distinctly representative, were summoned for every 
kind of purpose. How far they were nominated, how far freely elected, is not 
always clear. It seems most likely that in one stage they were nominated 
by the sheriff in the county court, while at a later stage they were chosen by 
the county court itself. In other words, the prmciple of representation was 
first established; and then the next stage naturally was that the representa- 
tives should be freely chosen. Summoned bodies of knights appear m char- 
acters which are the forerunners of grand jurors and of justices of the peace. 
They appear also in a character which makes them distinctly forerunners 
of the knights of the shire which were soon to come. A chosen body of knights 
have to assess the imposts on each shire. From assessing the taxes the next 
stage was to vote or to refuse them. In 1213 the sheriffs are called on to 
summon four discreet men from each shire, to come and speak with the king 
about the affairs of the realm When we have reached this stage we have 
come very near to a parliament, name and thing / 
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r ; To his (feappointment, the natives decided in favour of his nephew 
' Arthur, and were supported in that declaration bj? the promise of support 
' from the hing of France, to whom Constance had intrusted the person and 
the interests of her son. John had no time to waste_ in the reduction of these 
provinces; but before his departure he wreaked his vengeance on the two 
capitals, Le Mans and Angers. Both were sacked. From Angers he rode with 

ei^dition into Normandy, where his 
friends had secured every voice m his 
favour; and at Rouen he received the 
ducal coronet and sword from the 
hands of the archbishop. In Poitou 
and Aquitaine he was equally fortu- 
nate. In these provinces his mother 
Eleanor did not hesitate to transfer to 
her son the hom§ge, fealty, and ser- 
vices of the natives, who submitted 
without a murmur to their newmaster. 

In England not only the form but 
much of the spirit of an elective mon- 
archy had been hitherto retained. 
Since the Conquest five kings had as- 
cended the throne, and four of these 
rested their principal title on the 
choice of the people. After the death 
of Richard men were divided be- 
tween the rival claims of John and 
of Arthur. On the arrival of Arch- 
bishop Hubert and William Marshal 
King John from Normandy, the justiciar, Fitz- 

(1167-1216) • peter, had commanded all freemen 

to swear allegiance to “Earl John” 

but they were alarmed by the hesitation which seemed to prevail among the 
prelates and barons. A great council was, therefore, held at Northampton; 
threats and promises were artfully employed, and at last a unanimous resolu- 
tion was procured to swear fealty to John, “ duke of Normandy,” on the con- 
dition that he should respect the present rights of each individual. 

On this intelligence he repaired to England, and was crowned with the 
usual solemnity at Westminster on May 25. The primate opened the 
ceremony with a remarkable speech, intended to justify the exclusion of 
Arthur. The crown, he observed, was not the property of any particular 
person. It was the gift of the nation, which chose, generally from the mem- 
bers of the reignmg family, the prince who appeared the most deserving of 
royalty in the existing circumstances. They had that day assembled to exer- 
cise this important duty, and had chosen for their sovereign John, duke of 
Normandy, brother to the deceased monarch. To these principles John gave 
a tacit assent; and, after a solemn admonition from the primate, took the 
accustomed oath.^ 

‘ Our ancient authorities observe the same rule m speaking of John before his accession as 
they did of Richard. He is Harl John till he receives the ducal coronet, then Duke John till 
his coronation, after which he is King John 

‘ In the preamble, however, to a law which was published a few davs later (June 7th) at 
Northampton, he was careful to unite both his titles God had raised huh to the throne, which 
betonged to him by hereditary nght, through the unanimous consent and favour of the clergy 
and people 
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The French kings had long cast a wistful eye towards the proyinces pos- 
sessed by the English monarchs in France. If the ambition of Philip shra^ 
before the superior prowess of Richard, it expanded again at the accession 
of his weak and pusiUanimous brother. With Arthur in his possession, he 
determined to fight his own battles, while he pretended to support the cause 
of an injured orphan; and, having conferred the sword of knighthood on the 
young prince, he traversed Normandy, burned Evreux, and placed garrisons 
ID the fortresses of Anjou, Maine, and Touraine An uninterestmg war 
ensued; hostilities, at the solicitation of the cardinal Peter of Capua, were 
suspended by armistice; and the armistice terminated in a peace, which did 
little honour to either of the two monarchs. Philip sacrificed the interests 
of Arthur, acknowledged John for the rightful heir to his late brother, and 
compelled the young prince to do homage to his uncle for the duchy of 
Brittany. 

But the English king had purchased this advantage by the payment of 
20,000 marks as the “relief” for his succession, and by the transfer of the 
county of Evreux and several val- 
uable fiefs to Louis, the son of 
Philip, as the marriage portion of 
his niece, Blanche of Castile, who 
was immediately married to the 
French prince. That these transac- 
tions might be valid, according to 
the principles of the feudal jurispru- 
dence, a curious farce was enacted. 

John had never performed that 
homage which was requisite to en- 
title a vassal to the legal posses- 
sion, and consequently to the power 
of disposing of his estates. Philip 
therefore, though he was already 
master by conquest of several of 
the places ceded by the treaty, re- 
stored them to the English king; 
who first did homage and swore 
fealty to his sovereign lord, and 
then, being thus lawfully seized of 
his foreign dominions, transferred 
the stipulated portions with the 
proper ceremonies to Philip and 
Louis. 

Had John possessed the spirit 
and enterprise of Richard, he 
might have obtained very differ- 
ent terms from Philip, who at that 
moment was engaged in. a warm 
and dangerous controversy with 
the pontiff Innocent III. Several years before, while Richard was in captiv- 
ity, he had solicited the hand of Ingeborg, the beautiful sister of the king 
of Denmark. Ingeborg was conducted to Amiens ; the ceremony of her mar- 
riage was immediately followed by that of her coronation; and the next 
morning Philip, to the astonishment of the world, required her attendants to 
convey her back to her brother. On-their refusal, she was sent to a convent; 
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afid a divorce was pronounced by tbe archbishop of Rheims imder the pre- 
tfflibe of affinity, because she was cousin to Philip’s deceased wife. The king, 
tl«)ugh his offers were contemptuously rejected by several princesses, at 
length found a woman who dared to trust to his honour, m Agnes, the 
daughter of the duke of Meran. They were married, and contmued to 
cohabit, in defiance of the prohibition of Pope Celestine, who had annulled 
the sentence of the archbishop. 

To Celestine succeeded Innocent, a pontiff who, to the vigour of youth 
and an unsullied purity of character, add^ the most lofty notions of the papal 
authority. At the request of the king of Denmark he espoused the cause 
of Ingeborg ; and his legate, the cardmal Peter, laid the dominions of Philip 
under an interdict. Tms was to punish the innocent for the guUty; but it 
had the effect of subduing that obstinacy which had been proof against the 
considerations of honour and conscience. Unable to enforce disobedience to 
the interdict, and assailed by the clamours of his subjects, Philip consented 
to dismiss A^es, to treat Ingeborg as queen, and to submit to the revision of 
the original sentence. In the coimcil of Soissons the beauty and tears of the 
Danish princess pleaded forcibly in her favour; the objections of her opponents 
were easily refuted; and the legate had prepared to pronounce judgment, 
when Philip informed him that he acknowledged the validity of the marriage. 
Ingeborg derived at the time little benefit from her victory. With the title 
of queen she was confined in a fortress, and strictly debarred from the society 
of any but her own women. After some years they were reconciled. 


John’s second m.a.reiage 

The failure of Philip in this attempt to sport with the matrimonial contract 
did not deter John from following his example. Twelve years had elapsed 
since his marriage with Hadwisa, or Johanna, the heuess to the earldom of 
Gloucester. Interest, not affection, had brought about their union ; but her 
estates were of little consequence to the king of England ; and a sentence of 
divorce on the usual plea of consanguinity was readily granted by the arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux. John immediately sent ambassadors to Lisbon to 
demand the princess of Portugal; but before he could receive an answer, he 
saw by accident Isabella, daughter to Ademar, coimt of Angoul^me, a young 
lady who in her early years had been publicly promised and privately espoused 
to Hugh, count of La Marche.^ The king was captivated by her beauty; 
the glare of a crown seduced the faith of the father and his daughter, and 
the imexpected marriage of Isabella and John deprived the pnncess of Por- 
tugal of a husband, the count de la Marche of a wife. The complaints of the 
one and the threats of the other were equally disregarded. John conducted 
his bride in triumph to England, and was crowned with her at Westminster 
by the primate. The next year the same ceremony was repeated at Canter- 
bury, on the festival of Easter. 

It is from this inauspicious marriage that we must date the decline of 
the Plantagenet family. When Isabella was seduced from her betrothed, 
John was lord of the French coast from the borders of Flanders to the foot 
of the Pyrenees; in three years he had irrevocably lost the best portion of 

‘ "ntis contract would, according to the doctrine of the time, bmd Hiwh but not Isabella, 
ttll it should be confirmed by her after she came to the age of puberty. This, it appears, she 
had not done, and Ademar contnved to get her out of the hands of the brother of Hugh, to 
whose care she had been mtrusted. 
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this valuable territory, the provinces which his predecessors had inherited 
from William of Normandy and Fulk of Anjou. The sword of the count de 
la Marche was indeed too feeble to inflict any serious injury. The arrival of 
John soon restrained his predatory mcursions, and a summons to appear 
with his partisans m the king’s court warned him to look round for protec- 
tion. But he appealed to the justice of Philip, their common lord ; nor was 
that prince soriy that the tergiversation of John afforded him a pretext for 
humbling so powerful a vassal The provisions of the late treaty were in- 
stantly forgotten. Philip received the homage of Arthur (1202) for Brittany, 
Anjou, Maine, and Touraine; the discontented barons hastened to join his 
banner; fortress after fortress surrendered to the confederates; and the heart 
of John sank in despondency, when an unexpected event arrested the prog- 
ress of his enemies, and gave him a temporary superiority. 

Eleanor, the queen mother, was lodged in the castle of Mirebeau, in Poitou. 
Its garrison was as weak as its defences were contemptible; and the glory of 
making her a prisoner was allotted to the young Arthur, her grandson. Ac- 
companied by the barons of the provmce, he invested Mirebeau. The gates 
were easily forced; but the queen, retiring into the tower, refused to capitu- 
late, and found means to acquaint her son with her danger. John, roused 
from his apathy, flew to her relief, routed the enemy who came out to oppose 
him, entered the walls together with the fugitives, and after a sharp conflict 
compelled the survivors to ask for quarter Among the captives was Arthur, 
whom he placed under a strong guard in the castle of Falaise. Philip, hav- 
ing burned the city of Tours, returned to Paris. 


THE F.'VTB OP ARTHUR AND LOSS OP NORMANDY 

This sudden alteration of fortune had placed in the kmg’s hands the fate 
of his rival. If the voice of humanity pleaded loudly in favour of a nephew 
and orphan, an erroneous policy objected the danger of permitting a prince 
to live, who, as he now claimed, might on some future occasion obtain the 
crown. It does not, however, appear that John fixed at first on the dreadful 
expedient of assassination. He visited his captive, exhorted him to desist 
from his pretensions, and represented the folly of trusting to the friendship 
of the king of France, the natural enemy of his family. To this admonition 
the high-spirited youth answered that he would resign his claim only with 
his breath; and that the crown of England, together with the French prov- 
inces, belonged to himself in right of his father. John retired pensive and 
discontented ; Arthur was transferred to the castle of Rouen, and confined in 
a dungeon of the new tower. Within a few months he had disappeared. 

If the manner of his death could have borne investigation, John for his 
own honour would have made it public. His silence proves that the young 
prince was murdered. Report ascribed his fate to the dagger of his uncle; 
but the king of England could surely have hired an assassin without actually 
dipping his hands in the blood of a nephew.^ His niece Eleanor, the sister 
of Arthur, and commonly called the Maid of Brittany, was sent to England, 
and placed under rigorous but honourable confinement, that she might not, 
by marriage with a foreign prince, raise up a new competitor for the succes- 
sion of her father. After a’ short pause the whispers of suspicion were con- 

^ Guillaume le Breton says he took Arthur into a boat^ stabbed him twice with Lis ow?3, 
hands, and threw the dead body into the nver about three miles from the castle. 
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verted into a conviction of tee king's guilt. The Bretons immediately as- 
^^bled, swore to be revenged on tee murderer, and proceeded to settle the 
OTCO^ion to the dukedom. Guy of Thouars entered tee meeting, carrying 
in his arms a child of tee name of Alice, his daughter by Constance, whom 
he had married after the death of her first husband. The princess was ac- 
knowledged without prejudice to tee right of Eleanor, now in the custody of 
her uncle ; and Guy was appointed her guardian, and governor of tee duchy. 

The bishop of Rennes teen hastened to Paris to accuse the English king 
of tee murder; and Philip gladly summoned him to prove his innocence in 
tee presence of the French peers. John, however, refused; and the court 
pronounced judgrnent, that “whereas John, duke of Normandy, in violation 
of his oath to Philip his lord, had murdered tee son of his elder brother, a 
homager of the crown of France and near kinsman to the king, and had per- 
petrated the crime within the seigniory of France, he was found guilty of 
felony and treason, and was therefore adjudged to forfeit all the lan^ which 
he held by homage.” 

To execute tins sentence, Philip on the one side and the Bretons on the 
other entered John’s dominions. After tee reduction of several minor fort- 
resses, it was r^olved to besiege chateau Gaillard, a strong castle built by 
tee late king on a rock hanging over the Seine. John, on the disappearance 
of his nephew, had come over to England, was crowned a second time by 
Archbishop Hubert at Canterbury, and immediately returned to Normandy. 
Though he assembled a numerous army, he seemed ashamed to show his 
face to the enemy; and the task of relieving tee besieged devolved on his 
general, tee_ earl of Pembroke. A bridge of boats, which had been thrown 
across the river, effectually prevented the arrival of supplies to the garrison. 

To break through this obstacle, the earl planned a combined attack by 
land and wAter. He reached the French camp in the night at tee hour ap- 
pointed, and by the vigour of his assault threw the whole army into confusion. 
But the flotilla of seventy small vessels, which had been compelled to row 
against tee wind and tee current, arrived only in the morning in time to 
witness tee repulse of tee earl, and retired hastily from the threatened attack 
of a victorious enemy. This was tee last effort which tee king in 

defence of his foreign possessions. If we may believe the accounts which 
have been transmitted to us, he sought to drown the voice of his conscience 
in scenes of merriment and debauchery. At Rouen, amidst a gay and volup- 
tuous court, he affected to laugh at tee progress of the confederates, and 
openly boasted that in one day he would teach them to regret tee success 
of a whole year. Thus, whde his strongest defences were crumbling around 
him, the infatuated monarch appeared to slumber secure in the lap of pleas- 
ure, till the reduction of Radepont, in tee vicinity of Rouen, awakened 
him from his_ lethargy and induced him to flee with precipitation to EnglRTirl . 

_ Perhaps if it were possible to consult some contemporary historian we 
might discover tee true reason of John’s inactivity. He certainly ted not 
acqmesce in his loss with indifference. He complained loudly of tee perfidy 
of his opporients; he claimed tee intervention of the pope, to compel Philip 
by ecclesiastical censures to observe his oaths ; and he raised forces and mbney, 
both in England and Ireland, to carry on tee war. Probably neither his 
foreign nor his English barons were true to his interests. Many of the former 
he punished by the forfeiture of their lands in England, and of the latter 
by exacting from teem a seventh of their income and movables. Yet when 
he hM collected a numerous army at Portsmouth, they unanimously informed 
him by the mouth of Archbishop Hubert that they would not embark. 
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At length, after a siege of several months, and when the garrison had 
been reduced, by the casualties of war and the ravages of famine, to less 
than two hundred men, the gallant Roger de Lacy surrendered chSiteau Gail- 
lard to the king of France. Falaise, a place equally strong, and the bulwark 
of Lower Normandy, was given up by the treachery of Lupicar, the gover- 
nor, who with his mercenaries entered into the service of Philip. Still the 
citizens of Rouen, Arques, and Vemeuil, animated by a hereditary hatred of 
the French, resolved to oppose the invaders, concluded a league for their 
common defence, and implored by messengers the aid of the king of Eng- 
ird. R,ouen was soon invested ; a refusal of assistance from John threw the 
citizens into despair; and an offer of conditional submission was made to 
the French king. It was stipulated that unless a peace should be concluded, 
or the enemy be driven from the walls within thirty days, Philip should be 
admitted as immediate lord of Rouen, and the citizens should continue to 
enjoy their accustomed immunities, .^ques and Vemeuil accepted the same 
ter^, and in like ^manner opened their gates on the appointed day. Anjou, 
Maine, and Touraine followed the example of Normandy; and thus by the 
guilt, or indolence, or bad fortune of John were these extensive and opulent 
provinces reannexed to the French crown after a separation of two hundred 
and ninety-two years. & 

Much as it may have hurt the pride of the English, the loss of Normandy 
and the other continental possessions of the English king was an unqualified 
benefit to the nation. Lord Macaulay puts this fact with great force 
and clearness.® “England’s interest was so directly opposed to the interest 
of her rulers,” he writes, “ that she had no hope but in their errors and mis- 
fortunes. The talents and even the virtues of her first six French kings were 
a curse to her. The follies and vices of the seventh were her salvation. Just 
at this juncture France, for the first time since the death of Charlemagne, 
was governed by a prince of great firmness and ability. On the other hand, 
England, which, since the battle of Hastings, had been ruled generally by 
wise statesmen, always by brave soldiers, fell imder the dominion of a trifler 
and a coward. • From that moment her prospects brightened. The great- 
grandsons of those who had fought under William, and ‘the great-grandsons 
of those who had fought under Harold, began to draw near to each other in 
friendship. Here commences the history of the English nation' ”6 

But if John had neglected to preserve, he seemed resolved to recover his 
transmarine dominions. In a great council at Winchester it was proposed 
and resolved that every tenth knight in the kingdom should accompany the 
king, and serve in Poitou at the expense of the other nine But though a 
fleet was prepared, though the day of embarkation was fixed and postponed, 
though John proceeded to Portsmouth, and actually put to sea, yet so weak 
was the force which he could muster that he returned to land and abandoned 
the attempt For this disappointment he consoled himself during the sum- 
mer by levying fines on the defaulters; and the next year, having secured 
the co-operation of Guy, viscount of Thouars, he landed at La Rochelle. The 
castle of Montauban was invested; and John was able to boast that he had 
reduced in a few days a fortress which Charlemagne had not taken in seven 
years. He proceeded to Angers, and once more burned that unfortunate 
city. 

But from this state of exertion his mind relapsed into its usual irresolu- 
tion and apathy. He raised the siege of Nantes to offer battle to Philip; 
when the armies came within sight, he proposed a negotiation; and as soon 
as the negotiation was opened slunk away with his army to La Rochelle 
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affected to resent the trajosaction; but at the earnest solicitation of 
jWie ^pe’s legate consented to an armistice for two years. John returned 
to England, and in a great council obtained the grant of a thirteenth for the 
defence of the rights of the church and the recovery of his inheritance ; but 
hi5 brother Geoffrey, archbishop of York, refused to submit, excommunicated 
3liie |:ing’s officers, and fled beyond the sea. 


JOHN AND EvNOCEXT IH 

This unfortunate contest with the French king was followed by another 
with the Roman pontiff, differing indeed in its object, but equally disgraceful 
in its result. Tme papal chair was in 1201 filled by Innocent III, who, hav- 
ing attained that dignity at the age of thirty-seven years, and being endowed 
with a lofty and enteiprismg genius, gave full scope to his ambition, and 
attempted, perhaps more openly than any of his predecessors, to convert that 
superiority which was yielded him by all the European princes into a real 
dominion over them. [The principle of Innocent’s assumption of the tem- 
poral power was thus expressed by himself - “As God created two luminaries, 
one superior for the day, and the other inferior for the night, which last owes 
its splendour entirely to the first, so he has disposed that the regal dignity 
diould be but a reflection of the papal authority, and entirely subordmate 
to it ”] 

The hierarchy, protected by the Roman pontiff, had already carried to an 
enonnous height its usurpations upon the civil power; but m order to extend 
them further, and render them useful to the court of Rome, it was necessary 
to reduce the ecclesiastics tliemselves under an absolute monarchy, and to 
make them entirely dependent on their spiritual leader. For this purpose 
Innocent first attempted to impose taxes at pleasure upon the clergy, and in 
the first year of this century, taking advantage of the popular frenzy for 
crusades, he sent collectors over all Europe, who levied by ms authority the 
fortieth of all ecclesiastical revenues for the relief of the Holy Land, and 
received the volmitary contributions of the laity to a like amount. The same 
year Hubert, archbishop of Canterbury, attempted another innovation, favour- 
able to ecclesiastical and papal power. In the king’s absence, he summoned 
by his legatine authority a synod of all the English clergy, contrary to the 
inhibition of Geoffrey Fitzpeter, the chief justiciar; and no proper censure 
was ever passed on this encroachment, the first of the kmd, upon the royal 
power. A favourable incident soon happened, which enabled so aspinng a 
pontiff as Innocent to extend his usurpations on so contemptible a prmce 
as John. 

Hubert Walter, the primate, died in 1205; and as the monks or canons 
of Christ Church, Canterbury, possessed [or clauned to possess] a right of 
voting in the election of their ai-chbishop, some of the juniors of the order, 
who lay in wait for that event, met clandestinely the very night of Hubert’s 
death, and without any cong6 d’Shre from the king, chose Reginald, their 
subpnor, for the successor, installed him in the archiepiscopal throne before 
midnight, and, having enjoined him the strictest secrecy, sent him immedi- 
ately to Rome, in order to solicit the confirmation of his election. The vanity 
of Reginald prevailed over his prudence ; and he no sooner arrived in Flanders 
than he revealed to everyone the purpose of his journey, which was imme- 
^ately known in England. The king was enraged at the novelty and temei^ 
ity of the attempt, in fiUing so important an o&ee without his knowledge or 
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consent. The suffragan bishops of Canterbury, who were accustomed, to con- 
cur in the choice of then primate, were no less displeased at the exclusion given 
them m this election. The senior monks of Christ Church were injured by 
the irregular proceedings of their jimiors. The jumors themselves, ashamed of 
^eir conduct, and disgusted with the levity of Reginald, who had broken his 
engagements with them, were willing to set aside his election ; and all men 
concurred m the design of remedying the false measure which had been taken. 

But as John knew that this affair would be canvassed before a superior 
tnbimal, where the interposition of royal authority of bestowing ecclesiastical 
benefices was very invidious, where even the cause of suffragan bishops was 
not so favourable as that of monks, he determined to make the new election 
entirely unexceptionable. [He had long intended the place for John de Gray, 
bishop of Norwich, whom, without waitmg to hear from Rome, he now caused 
to be elected and placed in possession of the estates of the see ] The kmg, 
to obviate all contests, endeavoured to persuade the suffragan bishops not to 
insist on their claim of concurring in the election. But those prelates, per- 
severing in their pretensions, sent an agent to maintain their cause before 
Innocent; while the king and the convent of Christ Church despatched twelve 
monks of that order to support, before the same tribunal, the election of the 
bishop of Norwich 

Thus there lay three different claims before the pope, whom all parties 
allowed to be the supreme arbiter in the contest The clann of the suffragans, 
bemg so opposite to the usual maxims of the papal couit, was soon set aside. 
The election of Reginald was so obviously fraudulent and irregular that there 
was no possibility of defendmg it. But Innocent maintamed that, though 
this election was null and invalid, it ought previously to have been declared 
such by the sovereign pontiff, before the monks could proceed to a new election ; 
and that the choice of the oishop of Norwich was, of course, as uncanonical 
as that of his competitor. Advantage was therefore taken of this subtlety 
for introducing a precedent, by which the see of Canterbury, the most impor- 
tant dignity in the church after the papal throne, should ever after be at the 
disposal of the court of Rome. 

While the pope maintained so many fierce contests, in order to wrest from 
princes the right of granting investitures, and to exclude laymen from all 
authority in conferring ecclesiastical benefices, he was supported by the united 
influence of the clergy But no sooner was this pomt established in some 
tolerable degree, than the victorious leader aspired to centre all power in his 
person. The present controversy about the election to the see of Canterbury 
afforded Innocent an opportunity of claiming this right; and he failed not 
to perceive and avail himself of the advantage. He sent for the twelve monks 
deputed by the convent to maintain the cause of the bishop of Norwich, and 
commanded them, under the penalty of excommunication, to choose for 
their primate Cardinal Stephen Langton, an Englishman by birth, but edu- 
cated m France and connected by his interest and attachments with the see 
of Rome. In vain did the monks represent that they had received from 
their convent no authority for this purpose ; that an election without a pre- 
vious writ from the kmg would be deemed highly irregular; and that they 
were merely agents for ahother person, whose rights they had no power or 
pretence to abandon. None of them had the courage to persevere in this 
opposition except one, the rest complied with his orders and made the elec- 
tion required of them. 

John was inflamed with the utmost rage when he heard of this attempt 
of the court of Rome, and he immediately vented his passion on the monis 
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of Christ Church, whom he found inclined to support the election made by 
their fellows at Rome. He sent two knights of his retinue to expel them the 
convent and take possession of their revenues. These knights entered the 
monastery with drawn swords, commanded the prior and the monks to depart 
the kingdom, and menaced them that in case of disobedience they would 
instantly burn them with the convent. Innocent, prognosticating from the 
violence and imprudence of these measures that John would finally sink in 
the contest, persevered the more vigorously in his pretensions, and exhorted 
the kmg not to oppose God and the church any longer, nor to persecute that 
cause for which the holy martyr St. Thomas had sacrificed his Mfe, and which 
had exalted him equal to the highest samts in heaven. 


THE KINGDOM PLACED UNDER AN INTERDICT 

The pope, finding that John was not sufliciently tamed to submission, 
sent three prelates, the bishops of London, Ely, and Worcester, to intimate 
that if he persevered in his disobedience the sovereign pontiff womd be obliged 
to lay the kingdom under an interdict. He burst out into the most indecent 
invectives against the prelates; swore by God’s teeth (his usual oath) that 
if the pope presumed to lay his kingdom under an interdict he would send 
to him all the bishops and clergy in England, and would confiscate all their 
estates; and threatened that if thenceforth he caught any Romans in his 
dominions he would put out their eyes and cut off their noses, in order to set 
a mark upon them which might distinguish them from all other nations. 
Amidst all this idle violence, John stood on such bad terms with his nobility 
that he never dared to assemble the estates of the kingdom, who, in so just 
a cause, would probably have adhered to any other monarch, and have de- 
fended with vigour the liberties of the nation against these palpable usurpa- 
tions of the couit of Rome. Innocent, therefore, perceiving the king’s weak- 
ness, fulminated at last the sentence of interdict, which he had for some time 
held suspended over him. 

The sentence of interdict was at that time the great instrument of venge- 
ance and policy employed by the court of Rome; was pronounced against 
sovereigns for the slightest offences; and made the guilt of one person involve 
the ruin of millions, even in their spiritual and eternal welfare. The execu- 
tion of it was calculated to operate with uxesistible force on the superstitious 
minds of the people. The nation was of a sudden deprived of all exterior 
exercise of its religion; the altars were despoiled of their ornaments; the 
crosses, the relics, the images, the statues of the saints were laid on the 

f round. The use of bells entirely ceased in all the churches. Mass was cele- 
_ rated with shut doors, and none but the priests were admitted to thdt holy 
institution. The laity partook of no religious rite, except baptism to new- 
born infants, and the commumon to the dydng. Tlie dead were not interred 
m consecrated ground. Marriages were celebrated in the churchyar<fa. 
Every_ circu^tance carried symptoms of the deepest distress and of the 
most immediate apprehension pf divine vengeance and indignation. 

The quarrel between the kii^ and the see of Tlome continued for some 
years; and though many of the clergy, from the fear of punishment, obeyed 
the orders of John and celebrated divine service, they complied with the 
jjtmost reluctance, and were regarded, both by tnemselves and the people, 
as men who betrayed their principles and sacrificed their conscience to tem- 
poral regards and interests./ 
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John’s ieish and weijSH expeditions 

During this period John appeara to have conducted himself with more 
■vigour and decision than at any other part of his reign. He compromised a 
dmerence with the king of Scotland, without any actual warfare. He led a 
great army into Ireland, which had been distracted by the rivalries and 
oppressions of the proud barons who had been deputed to its administration 
since the time of Henry H. The presence of the English king with a pow- 
erful force WM held as a_ blessing by the native chiefs and the body of the 
people. _ William de Braiose, who had received extensive grants of land at 
the begiiming of John’s^ rei^, conscious of his crimes, hurried to France, 
leaving his wife and son in the hands of John. A brief entry in the chronicle 
of Florence of Worcester? tells their fate: “Matilda de Braiose and William 
her son were starved to death at Windsor.” The two De Lacys, amongst 
the most oppressive of the Norman aristocracy in Ireland, also fled to France, 
and subsisted as labourers in the garden of an abbey. After two or three 
years their rank was discovered by the abbot, and through his intercession 
they were restored to the king’s favour. 

Ireland^ was,_ before the visit of John, a prey to those lawless outrages 
which are invariably the result of tsrannous government. Dublin was peo- 
pled in a great degree by colonists from Bristol, under a grant from Henry II. 
On some occasion of country festivity at a place called the wood of CixUen, 
when many of these citizens were present, a great body of lawless people 
came down from the Wicklow mountains and massacred three hundred men, 
women, and children. Some of the English laws had been introduced by 
Henry II, and his grants of land were according to the feudal tenures. John 
originated sorne useful reforms. He divided the portions of the kingdom in 
his possession into shires, each with its sheriff and other officers, and he coined 
the first sterling money circulated in Ireland. He left John de Gray, bishop 
of Norwich, as his chief justiciar, a man of talent and discretion. During 
the troublous future of England in this reign the sister island was tranquil 
and prosperous.^ The expedition to Ireland was followed next year, 1211, 
by an attempt to repress the incursions of the Welsh. John advanced to the 
foot of Snowdon, and there received twenty-eight young men as hostages 
from Llewelyn, c 

Meanwhile, the danger to which his government stood continually ex- 
posed from the discontent of ecclesiastics increased his natural propension to 
tyranny; and he seems to have ever wantonly disgusted all orders of men, 
especially his nobles, from whom alone he could reasonably expect support 
and assistance. He dishonoured their families by his licentious amours ; he 
published edicts prohibiting them from hunting feathered game, and thereby 
restrained them from their favourite amusement; he ordered all the hedges 
and fences near his forests to be levelled, that his deer might have more ready 
access into the fields for pasture; and he continually loaded the nation with 
arbitrary impositions Conscious of the general hatred which he had incurred, 
he required his nobility to give him hostages for security of their allegiance; 
and they were obliged to put into his -hands their sons, nephews, or near 
relations. 

P It was during this interval that John is said to have sent a deputation to solicit the 
friendship and alliance of Muhammed An-Nasir, the Moorish emir in Spam. John, contempora- 
ries say, went so far as to offer to embrace Mohammedanism — a startlmg enough proposal, 
but one that may be easily beheved of the English king.] 
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John’s excommunication and deposition 

The court of Rome had artfully contrived a gradation of sentences, by 
which she kept offenders in awe ; still afforded them an opportunity of pre- 
venting the next anathema by submission; and_, in case of their obstinacy, 
was able to refresh the horror of the people against them by new denuncia- 
tions of the wrath and vengeance of heaven. As the sentence of interdict 
had not produced the desired effect on John, Innocent, after keeping the 
thunder long suspended, gave at last authority to the bishops of London, Ely, 
and Worcester to fulminate the sentence of excommunication against him. 
These prelates obeyed. 

No sooner was the excommunication known than the effects of it ajipeared. 
Geoffrey, archdeacon of Norwich, who was intrusted with a considerable 
office in the court of exchequer, being informed of it while sitting on the bench, 
observed to his colleague the danger of serving under an excommunicated 
king, and he immediately left his chair and departed the court. John gave 
orders to seize him, to throw him into prison, to cover his head with a great 
leaden cope; and by this and other severe usage he put an end to his life. 
The bishops, finding themselves exposed either to the jealousy of the king or 
hatred of the people, gradually stole out of the kingdom, and at last there 
remained only three prelates to perform the functions of the episcopal office. 
Many of the nobUity, terrified by John’s tyranny, and obnoxious to him on 
different accounts, imitated the example of the bishops; and most of the 
others who remained were, with reason, suspected of having secretly entered 
into a confederacy against him. John was alarmed at his dangerous situa- 
tion. He desired a conference with Langton at Dover; offered to acknowl- 
edge him as primate, to submit to the pope, to restore the exiled clergy, even 
to pay them a limited sum as a compensation for the rents of their confiscated 
estates. But Langton, perceiving his advantage, was not satisfied with 
these concessions : he demanded that full restitution and reparation should be 
made to all the clergy The king, who had probably not the power of M- 
fillmg it, finally broke off the conference. 

The next gradation of papal sentences was to absolve John’s subjects 
from their oaths of fidelity and allegiance, and to declare everyone excom- 
municated who had any commerce with him in public or in private, at his 
table, in his council, or even in private conversation; and this sentence was 
accordingly, with all imaginable solemnity, pronounced against him. But as 
John still ^rsevered in his contumacy, there remained nothing but the 
sentence of deposition, and Innocent determined to dart this last thunder- 
bolt against the refractory monarch. But as a sentence of this kind required 
an armed force to execute it, the pontiff, casting his eyes around, fixed at 
last on Philip, king of France as the person into whose powerful hand he 
could most properly intrust that weapon, the ultimate resource of his ghostly 
authority. And he offered the monarch, besides the remission of all his sins 
and endless spiritual benefits, the property and possession of the kingdom of 
England as the reward of his labor. 

It was the common concern of all princes to oppose these exorbitant pre- 
tensions of the Roman pontiff, by which they themselves were rendered vas- 
sals, and vassals totally dependent on the papal crown : yet even Philip, the 
most able monarch of the age, was seduced b;y present interest, and by the 
prospect of so tempting a prize, to accept the liberal offer of the pontiff, and 
thereby to ratify that authority which, if he ever opposed its boundless usuT'' 
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pations, might next day tumble him from the throne. He levied a great 
army; summoned all vassals of the crown to attend him at Rouen, collected 
a fleet of seventeen hundred vessels, great and small, hi the seaports of Nor- 
mandy and Picardy, and prepared a force which seemed equal to the greatness 
of the enterprise. The king, on the other hand issued wnts requirmg the 
attendance of all his military tenants at Dover to defend the kingdom in 
this dangerous extremity. A great number appeared, and he selected an 
army of sixty thousand men — a power invincible, had they been united in 
affection to their prince and animated with a becommg zeal for the defence 
of their native country. But the people were swayed by superstition, and 
regarded their king with horror, as anathematised by papal censures' the 
barons, besides lying imder the same prejudices, were all disgusted by his 
t 3 n:'anny, and were, many of them, suspected of holding a secret correspond- 
ence with tho enemy : and the incapacity and cowardice of the king himself 
made men prognosticate the most fatal effects from the French invasion. 

Pandulf, whom the pope had chosen for his legate, had, before he left 
Rome, ^_ked him whether, if the king of England in this desperate situation 
were willing to_ submit to the apostolic see, the church should, without the 
consent of Philip, grant him any terms of accommodation. Innocent, expect- 
ing from his agreement with a prince so abject both in character and fortune 
more advantages than from his alliance with a great and victorious monarch, 
who after such mighty acquisitions might become too haughty to be bound 
by spiritual chains, explained to Pandulf the conditions on which he was will- 
ing to be reconciled to the king of England. The legate, therefore, as soon 
as he arrived in the north of France, sent over two knights Templar to desire 
an interview of John at Dover, which was readily granted: he there repre- 
sented to him, in such strong and probably in such true colours, his lost con- 
dition, the disaffection of his subjects, the secret combination of his vassals 
against him, the mighty armament of France, that John yielded at discretion, 
and subscribed to all the conditions which Pandulf was pleased to impose upon 
him. He promised, among other articles, that he would submit himself en- 
tirely to the judgment of the pope; that he would acknowledge Langton 
for primate; that he would restore all the exiled clergy and laity who had 
been banished on account of the contest ; that he would make them full resti- 
tution of their goods and compensation for all damages, and everyone out- 
lawed or imprisoned for his adherence to the pope should immediately be 
received into grace and favour. Four barons swore, along with the king, to 
the observance of this ignominious treaty. 

But the ignominy of the king was not yet carried to its full height. Pandulf 
required him, as the first trial of obedience, to resign his kingdom to the 
church ; and he persuaded him that he could nowise so effectually disappoint 
the French invasion as by thus putting himself under the immediate protection 
of the apostolic see. _ John, lying under the agonies of present terror, made 
no scruple of submitting to this condition. He issued a charter, in which he 
said that of his own free will, and by the common advice and consent of his 
barons, he had, for remission of his own sins and those of his family, resigned 
England and Ireland to God, to St. Peter and St. Paul, and to Pope Innocent 
and his successors in the apostolic chair; he agreed to hold these dominions as 
feudatory of the church of Rome, by the annual payment of 1,000 marks ; and 
he stipulated that, if he or his successors should ever presume to revoke or 
infringe this charter, they should instantly forfeit all right to their dominions. 

In consequence of this agreement, John did homage to Pandulf as the 
fjope’s legate, with all the submissive rites which the feudal law required of 
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vassals before their liege lord and superior. He came disarmed into the 
legate’s presence, who was seated on a throne; he flung himself on his knees 
before him ; he lifted up his joined hands, and put them withm those of Pandulf ; 
he swore fealty to the pope; and he paid part of the tribute which he owed 
for his kingdom as the patrimony of St. Peter. The legate, elated by this 
supreme triumph of sacerdotal power, could not forbear discovering extrava- 
gant ssunptoms of joy and exultation : he trampled on the money which was 
laid at his feet as an earnest of the subjection of the kingdom — an insolence 
of which, however offensive to all the English, no one present, except the arch- 
bishop 01 Dublm, dared to take any notice. But though Pandulf had brought 
the king to submit to these base conditions, he still refused to free him from 
■ the excommunication and interdict till an estimation should be taken of 
the losses of the ecclesiastics and full compensation and restitution should be 
made them./ 


THE FIEST ENGLISH NAVAL VICTORY 

Five or six days after these transactions Pandulf went over to France, and, 
to the astonishment and great wrath of Philip, announced to him that he must 
no longer molest a penitent son and a faithful vassal of the church, nor presume 
to invade a kingdom which was now part of the patrimony of St. Peter. “ But,” 
said Philip, “ I have already expended enormous sums of money on this ex- 
pedition, which I undertook at the pontiff’s express commands, and for the 
remission of my sins.” The nuncio repeated his inhibition and withdrew. 
The French king, however, who was already on the road, continued his march 
to the coast. Philip, who mveighed publicly against the selfish and treach- 
erous policy of the pope, would not have been prevented from attempting 
the invasion by the ^ead of the thunders of the church, which rumbled over 
his head. 

But other circumstances of a more worldly nature interfered • Ferrand, 
or Ferdinand, count of Flanders, demanded that certain towns which had 
lately been annexed to the French crown should be restored to him. Philip 
refused; and now, when he proposed to his great vassals that they should 
continue the enterprise^ against England, the count of Flanders, the most 
powerful of them aU, said that his conscience would not permit hun to follow 
his lord in such an unjust attempt, and suddenly withdrew with all his forces 
Philip, vowing he would make Flanders a mere provmce of France, marched 
after him, and, takmg several of the earl’s best towns on his way, sat down 
with his army before the strong city of Ghent. Ferrand had already a secret 
understanding with John, and now he applied to that kmg for help. John’s 
fleet lay ready m the harbour of Portsmouth. Seven hundred knights, with 
a large force of infantry, embarked in five hundred vessels, under the command 
of William, count of Holland, and William Longsword, earl of Salisbury, and 
immediately made sail for the coast of Flanders. They found the French 
fleet at anchor at Damme « 

Damme, which was now to be the scene of the first great naval action 
between the English and French, and the first great naval victory recorded 
in the English annals, was at that time the port of Bruges, from whence it 
is about a mile distant, being situated near the junction of the rivers i^y 
and Lieve. 

When the French arrived off this ‘harbour they offered peace to the inhab- 
itants, who were wholly incapable of defending themselves against such a 
fcaree; they obtained the money which they demanded as its price, and then 
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they plundered the place. Not satisfied with this, they proceeded to ravage 
the country round about; and the sailors, as well as the land forces, were thus 
employed when the English fleet, cruising m search of their enemy, approached. 
The English, as they neared the coast, espied many ships lying without the 
haven, which, capacious as it was, was not large enough to contain them all; 
many, therefore, were ridmg at anchor without the haven’s mouth and along 
the coast. Shallops were presently sent out to espy whether they were friends 
or enemies ; and if enemies, what their strength, and in what order they lay. 
These espiers, approaching as if they had been fishermen, came near enough 
to ascertain that the ships were left without sufficient hands to defend them; 
and, hastening back, told the commanders that the victory was in their hands, 
if they would only make good speed. 

No time was lost; they made sail towards the enemy, and won the “tall 
ships” which were nding at, anchor, with little difficulty, the men on board 
only requesting that their lives might be spared.- The smaller ones, which 
were left dry when the tide was low, they spoiled of whatever was useful, and 
set on fire, the sailors escaping to the shore. This done, they set upon those 
that lay in the harbour, within the haven ; and ‘ffiere was hard hold for a while,” 
because of the narrowness of the place, allowmg no advantage for numbers 
or for skill. “And those Frenchmen,” says the chronicler, “that were gone 
abroad iuto the countryj perceiving that the enemies were come, by the 
running away of the mariners^ returned with all s;peed to their ships to aid 
their fellows, and so made valiant resistance for a time; till the Englishmen, 
getting on board, and ranging themselves on either side of the haven, beat 
the Frenchmen so on the sides, and the ships grappling together in front, 
that they fought as it had been in a pitched field, till that, finally, the French- 
men were not able to sustain the force of the Englishmen, but were constrained, 
after long fight and great slaughter, to peld themselves prisoners.” 

The first act of the conquerors was to give thanks to Godior their victory. 
They then manned three hundred of the prizes, which were laden with com, 
wine, oil, and other provisions, and with military stores, and sent them to 
England — the first fruits of that maritime superiority; for which the church 
bells of this glorious island have so often pealed with joy. A hundred more 
were burned, because they were drawn up so far upon the sands that they 
could not be got out without more hands and cost of time than could be 
spared for them. There still remained a great part of the enemy’s fleet, 
higher up the harbour, and protected by the town, in which Philip had left 
a sufficient force to protect the stores which he had left there, and the money 
for the payment of his troops. The English landed, the count of Flanders 
Jomed them, and they proceeded to attack the place ; but by this there had 
been sufficient time for the French king to hasten, with an overpowering 
force, from the siege of Ghent. The English and their allies sustained a sharp 
action, and were compelled to retreat to their ships, with a loss computed 
by the French at 2,000 men. But they retreated no further than to the near 
shores of the isle of Walcheren; and Pmlip saw the impossibility of saving the 
remainder of his fleet, considering the unskilfulness of his own seamen, as 
well as other things. He set fibre to them, therefore, himself, that they might 
not fall into the enemy’s hands. Such was the fate of that great naval arma- 
ment, which is said to be the first French fleet mentionea in history, and, 
as if the unfortunate town of Dam m e which he had promised not to injure, 
and the foreign merchants to whom his word was pledged had not suffered 
enough by the previous spoil, he set the place on fire also, and it was con- 
sumed: and he wasted the country round with fibre.7 Philip thus lost the 
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means of supporting his army in Flanders, or of transporting it to the English 
coast : half famished and overcome with vexation, he hurried across his own 
frontiers, leavmg Count Ferrand to recover with ease all that he had lost. 


JOHN AT VABL\NCE WITH HIS BARONS 

This first great naval victory transported the English people with joy ; but 
with joy was mingled a malicious confidence and presumption in the heart of 
John, who now betrayed a determination to break the best part of his recent 
oaths. Being determined to carry the war into France, he summoned his 
vassals to meet him at Portsmouth. The barons went armed and appointed, 
as if ready to sail ; but, when ordered to embark, they resolutely refused unless 
the king recalled the exiles, as he had promised to do. After some tergiver- 
sation John granted a reluctant consent, and Archbishop Langton, the bishops 
of London, Ely, Heieford, Lincoln, and Bath, the monks of Canterbury all, 
writh their companions and numerous dependents, returned. 

John and the archbishop met and kissed each other at Winchester; and 
there, in the porch of the cathedral church, Langton gave full absolution to 
the king, who agam swore to govern justly, and maintain his fealty to the 
pope. It was, however, clear to all men that Langton placed no confidence 
in the king, and that the king, who considered him as the chief cause of all 
his troubles, regarded Langton with all the deadly hatred of which his dark 
character was capable. John now set sail with a few ships, but his barons 
were in no hurry to follow him, being far more eager to secure their owm liberties 
than to recover the king’s dommions on the Continent. They said that the 
time of their feudal serwce was expired, and they withdrew to a great council at 
St Albans, where Fitzpeter, the justiciar, presided, and where they published re- 
solves, in the form of royal proclamations, ordenng the observance of old laws 
and denouncing the punishment of death against the sheriff’s foresters, or 
other officers of the king who should exceed their proper and legal authority.' 

John got as far as the island of Jersey, when, findmg that none followed 
him, he turned bach with vows of vengeance. He landed, and marched with 
a band of mercenaries to the north, where the barons w’ere most contumacious. 
Bummg and destroying, he advanced as far as Northampton. Here Lanrton 
overtook him. “These barbarous measures,” said the prelate, “are in viola- 
tion of your oaths ; your vassals must stand to the judgment of their peers, 
and not be wantonly harassed by arms.’’ “Mind you your church,” roared 
the furious king, “and leave me to govern the state” He continued his 
march to Nottmgham, where Langton, who was not a man to be intimidated, 
again presented himself, and threatened to excommunicate all the ministers 
and officers that followed him in his lawless course John then gave way, 
and, to save appearances, summoned the barons to meet him or his justices. 

Langton hastened to London, and there, at a second meetmg of the 
barons, he read the liberal charter which Henry I had granted on his. accession; 
and, after inducing them to embrace its provisions, he made them swear to 
be true to each other, and to conquer or to die in support of their liberties. 
This was on the 25th of August. On the 29th of September a new legate 
from the popej Cardinal Nicholas, arrived in England to settle the indemnity 
due to the exiles and to take off the interdict. John renewed his oath of 
fealty to Innocent, knelt in homage before the legate, paid 15,000 marks, and 
promised 40,000 more to the bishops The interdict was removed , and from 
tJus moment the court of Rome changed sides, and, abandoning the cause of 
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fiberty and the barons, stood for the king. This abandonment, however, 
did not discourage the nobles, nor did it even detach Archbishop Langton 
from the cause for which they had confederated. _ , • j 

A formidable league was now formed (1214) against the French kmg, and 
John was enabled to join it with some vigour. Ferrand, count of Flanders, 
Reynaud, count of Boulogne, and Otto, the new_ emperor_ of Germany, 
nephew to John, determined to invade France and dhdde that kingdom among 
them. Philip himself marched towards the frontiers of Flanders. He s^t 
his son Louis into Brittany, whither the English king now_ advanced. John 
was kept m check, or lost his opportunity through cowardice and indolence, 
while his allies were thoroughly defeated at the battle of Bouvines — one of 
the most memorable battles of the Middle Ages, in which the emperor w^ 
completely ruined, and the count of Flanders, the count of Boulogne, md the 
earl of Salisbury were taken prisoners, with an immense number of inferior 

lords and knights. _ . , , t -n 

This battle was fought on the 27th of July, near Bouvines, between Ldle 
and Toumay. On the 19th of October following, John begged a truce, and 
obtained one for five years, on condition of abandoning all the towns ^d 
castles he had taken on the Continent. He arrived in England on the 20th 
of October, and, as if he would take vengeance on his English subjects for the 
reverses and shame he had suffered, he again let loose his foreign mercenaries 
on the land and began to violate all his most solemn promises. ^ Fitzpeter, 
jis justiciar, the only one of his mmisters that could moderate his fury, hm 
now been dead some months. John, who feared him, rejoiced a,t his death. 
“It is well,” cried he, laughing as they told him the newsj “in hell he may 
again shake hands with Hubert, our late primate, for surely he will find hm 
there. By God’s teeth, now for the first time I am king and lord of England. 

But there were men at work resolute and skilful. Immediately after 
his arrival, the barons met to talk of the league they had formed with Lan^on. 
On the 20th of November they met in crowds at Bury St._ Edmunds, where 
they finally determined to demand their rights, in a body, in tho royal court 
at the festival of Christmas. The spirit Oi freedom was avvakened, not 
to deep again; they advanced one by one, according to seniority, to the high 
altar, and, laying their hands on it, they solemnly swore that if the king 
refused the rights they claimed they would withdraw their fealty md make 
war upon him, till, by a charter imder his own seal, he should confinn their 
just petitions. They then parted, to meet again at the feast of the Nativity. 
When that solemn but festive season arrived, John found himself at Worcester, 
and almost alone ; for none of his great vassals came as usual to congratulate 
him, and the countenances of his own attendants seemed gloomy and unquiet. 
He suddenly departed, and riding to London, there shut hin^u up m tho 
strong house of the knights Templar. The barons followed close on the 
coward’s steps, and on the feast of the Epiphany (at every move they chose 
some day consecrated by religion) they presented themselves in such force 
that he was obliged to ainit them to an audience. n i ax. • 

At first he attempted to browbeat the nobles, but they were firm to their 
purpose. John turned pale, and trembled. He then changed his_ tone, 
cajoled instead of threatening. “Your petition,” he ^id, contams matter 
weighty and arduous. You must grant me time till Easter,- mat, with due 
deliberation, I may be able to do justice to myself and satrefy the dignity ot 
my crown.” The majority consented, on condition that Carcmal Langton, 
the bishop of Ely, and William, earl of Pembroke, should be the king s sureties 
that he woiid give them the satisfaction they demanded on the appomted 
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day. They were no sooner gone than John adopted measures which he fondly 
hoped would frustrate all their plans. He began by courting the church, and 
formally renounced the important prerogative, that had been hitherto so 
zealously contended for by himself and ^ great ancestors, touchmg the 
election of bishops and abbots. Having thus, as he thought, bound the clergy 
to his service, he turned his attention to the body of the people, whose progress 
had been slow, but steady, and whose importance was now immense. He 
ordered his dieriffs to assemble all the free men of their several counties and 
tender to them a new oath of allegiance. 

His next step was to send an agent to Rome, to appeal to the pope against 
what he termed the treasonable violence of his vassals. The barons, too, 
despatched an envoy to the Eternal City; but it was soon made more than 
ever evident that Innocent would support the king through right and wrong. 
He wrote a startling letter to Cardinal Langton; but that extraordinary priest 
was deaf to the voice of his spiritual chief where the interests of his country 
were concerned To make himself still surer, John took the cross on the 2d 
of February, solemnly swearmg that he would lead an army to the Holy Land. 
This taking of the cross seemed to John the best of all defences. 


EUNNYMEDE (1215 A.D.) 

On the appointed day in Easter week the barons met at Stamford with 
great military pomp, bemg followed by two thousand knights and a host 
of retainers. The king was at Oxford. The barons marched to Brackley, 
within a few miles of that city, where they were met by a deputation from the 
sovereign, composed of Cardinal Langton, the earl of Pembroke, and the earl 
of Warenne. The confederates delivered the schedule containing the chief 
articles of their petition. “These are our claims,” they said, “and, if they 
are not instantly granted, our arms shall do us justice.” "Vt^en the deputies 
returned, and Langton expounded the contents of the parctment he held m 
his hdnd, John exclaimed, in a fury, “And why do they not demand my crown 
also ? By God’s teeth, I will not grant them liberties which will make me a 
slave.” He then made some evasive offers, which the barons understood 
and rejected. Pandulf, who was with the king, now contended that the 
cardinal-primate ought to excommunicate the confederates; but Langton 
said he knew the pope’s real intentions had not been signified, and that unless 
the king dismissed the foreign mercenaries’ whom he had brought into the 
kiogdom for its ruin, he would presently excommunicate them. 

The barons now proclaimed themselves “the army of God and of holy 
chinch,” and unanimously elected Robert Fitzwalter, earl of Dunmore, to be 
their general. They then marched against the castle of Northampton. The 
garrison, composed, of foreigners, stood out for the kmg; and after fifteen days 
they gave up the siege and marched to Bedford. On whichever side the free 
burghers of England threw their substantial weight, that party must prevail, 
and, as yet, no declaration had been made in favour of the confederates. 
But now anxiety vanished — ^the people of Bedford tl^ew open their gates, 
and swn after messengers arrived from the capital with secret advice that 
the princip^ citizens of London were devoted to their cause and would receive 
them with joy. Losing no time, they pursued their course to London. It was 
the 24th of May , and a Sunday : the gates were open — ^the people hearing mass 
in their chmches — when the army entered the city in excellent order and 
profound silence. On the following day the barons issued proclamations 
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requiring all who had hitherto remained neutral to join them against the 
perjured John. In all parts of the kmgdom the lords and knights quitted 
their castles to join the national standard at London. The heart of John 
again turned to water: he saw himself almost entirely deserted, only seven 
knights remaming near his person. Recovering, however, from his first stupe- 
faction, he resorted to his old arts: he assumed a cheerful countenance; said 
what his lieges had done was well done; and he despatched the earl of Pem- 
broke to London, to assure the barons that, for the good of peace and the 
exaltation of his reign, he was ready freely to grant all the rights and liberties, 
and only wished them to name a day and place of meeting. “Let the day,” 
replied the barons, “ be the 15th of June — the place, Runnymede.” 

On the morning of the appointed day, the king moving from Wmdsor 
Castle and the barons from the town of Staines, the parties met on the green 
meadow, close by the Thames, which the barons had named. With John 
came eight bishops, Pandulf, Almeric, the master of the Englidi Templars, 
the earl of Pembroke, and thirteen other gentlemen; but the majority of 
this party, though they attended him as friends and advisers, were known to 
be in their hearte favourable to the cause of the barons. On the other side 
stood Fitzwalter and the whole nobility of England. With scarcely an 
attempt to modify any of its clauses, and with a facility that might justly 
have raised suspicion, the king signed the scroll presented to him. This was 
Magna Charta. As the profound duplicity and immorality of John were 
well known, the barons exacted securities. They required that he should 
disband' and send out of the kingdom all his foreign officers, with their families 
and followers; that for the ensuing two months the barons should keep pos- 
session of the city, and Langton of the Tower of London ; and that they should 
be allowed to choose twenty-five members from their own body to be guardians 
or conservators of the liberties of the kingdom, with power, in case of any 
breach of the charter — such breach not being redressed immediately — ^to 
make war on the king ; to distrain and distress him by seizing his castles, lands, 
possessions, and in any other manner they could, till the grievance should be 
redressed; always, however, savmg harmless the person of the said lord the 
king, the person of the queen, and the persons of their royal children.® 


MAGNA CHAETA 

Magna Charta, the Great Charter of Liberties, is commonly regarded as 
the basis of English freedom. This is, to some extent, a misconception. It 
was a code of laws, expressed in simple language, embodymg two prmciples : 
the first, such limitations of the feudal claims of the king as would prevent 
their abuse ; the second, such specification of the general rights of all freemen 
as were derived from the ancient laws of the realm, however these rights had 
been neglected or perverted. It contained no assertion of abstract prmciples 
of freedom or justice, but met unquestionable evils by practical remedies. To 
imagme that this charter contained any large views of government that were 
not consistent with the condition of society at the time of its enactment is 
to believe that the men who enforced it, with their swords in their hands, 
were, to use a modem expression, before their age. If they had been before 
their age, by any fortuitous possession of greater wisdom, foresight, and 
liberality than belonged to their age, that charter would not have stood up 
against the regal power which again and again assailed it. It was built, as 
all English freedom has been built, upon something which had gone before it. 
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_ It was not a revolution. It was a conservative reform. It demanded no 
limitation of the regal power which had not been acknowledged, in theory, 
by every king who had taken the coronation oath. It made that oath, which 
had been r^arded as a mere form of words, a binding reality. It defined, in 
broad terms of practical application, the essential difference between a limited 
-and a despotic monarchy. It preserved all the proper attributes of the 
kingly power, whilst it guarded against the king being a tyrant. The feudal 
monarch was invested with many privileges, as the lord of a body of feuda- 
tones; and these privileges, as society gradually assumed a character less 
and less feudal, became the sources of endless oppressions for several cen- 
turies, and were slowly swept away, one by one, in the gradual development 
of representative government. To have imagined that the barons of Runny- 
mede could have regarded the king simply as the sovereign of the realm — as 
,the chief magistrate, as the fountain of justice, as the great central point of 
administration — is to imagine an impossibility. They had feudal mterests 
to regard as a feudal aristocracy. It is both unjust and unwise to consider 
the barons as mere selfish men, because the charter provided a remedy for 
many wrongs that more especially bore upon themselves in their feudal rela- 
tions to the king. 

It limited the royal practice of extracting arbitraiy sums under the name 
of reliefs; of wasting the estates of wards; of disposing m marriage of heirs 
during minority; and so of heiresses, and of widow's. It brought back the 
right to demand aids strictly to the original conditions of the feudal tenures, 
which had been perpetually extended at the pleasure of the king. To levy 
an aid upon the tenants of the crown, in any case beyond the legal ones of 
the king's personal captivity, the knighthood of his eldest son, or the marriage 
of his daughter, the consent of the great council of the tenants in chief was 
necessary.^ _ So also was limited the right to scutage, or compensation for 
knight-service. But at the same time the chief tenants agreed that “every 
liberty and custom which the king had granted to his tenants, as far as con- 
cerned him, should be observed by the clergy and laity towards their tenants 
as far as concerned them.” Such are the principal clauses of, the charter as 
r^ards the great body of feudatories, in relation to the crown and in relation 
to their subtenants. 

But there were other conditions of more permanent importance, which 
had regard to the sovereign authority over all men. These were denved from 
the great Saxon principles of freedom, w'hich a century and a half of Norman 
power had more or less obliterated but had not destroyed. Twysden,^ an old 
writer upon the English constitution, during the great struggle of the days of 
Oharles I, says, “Never people in Europe have had the rights of monarchy 
better limited, with the preservation of the subject’s liberty, than the English, 
from this basis.” _ But that basis, he also says, was contained “ in the ancient 
customs of the kingdom” The charter was in accordance with the great 
principle of preservation and progress, by which it has been maintained and ex- 
tended for more than six hundred years. Let us briefly notice what the English 
derive from this charter, which still belongs to our own time and is an essential 
p^ of the rights of every Englishman. A large portion of the people, the 
villeins and serfs, had little or no p^ticipation in the rights which it asserted, 
but the very assertion hastened a period when all should be equal before the law. 

Passing over Ae clauses of the charter which protected the tenants and 
subtenants from illegal distresses of the crowm — ^which attempted to limit 


^ clause was subsequently expunged from the charter by the influence of the Crown 
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the abuse of purveyance, or the right of the king’s officers to take necessaries 
for the royal household, on their own terms; which prescribed an uniformity 
of weights and measures ; which protected merchant strangers ; and which con- 
firmed the liberties and free customs of London, and other cities and towns 
— ^let us look at the broad principle of government which is contained in 
these words : “No free man shall be taken, or imprisoned, or disseised, or out- 
lawed, or banished, or any otherwise destroyed, nor will we pass upon him, 
nor send upon him, unless by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the law of 
the land. To no man will we sell, to no man will we deny or delay right or 
justice.” In the charter of Henry III, which was a confirmation of that of 
John, we find that no man was to be “ disseised of his freehold, or liberties, 
or free customs” by any arbitrary proceeding. Life, liberty, and property 
were thus protected. No man, from that time, could be detained in prison 
without trial. No man would have to buy justice. The charter reco^ised 
the court of common pleas, and the circuits of judges of assize, which had 
been before established But it put an end to that enormous corruption by 
which justice was sold, not by mere personal bribery of corrupt ministers of 
the crown, but by brioing the crown through their hands. 

The Great Charter; as we see, in these broad provisions, applied only to 
free men. A large portion of the people were m*the condition of vdlemage. 
Some were in a state of slavery Those who held by servile tenures were 
thus incidentally mentioned in a clause respecting wardship: “The warder of 
the lands of such heir who shall be under age shall take of the land of such 
heir only reasonable issues, reasonable customs, and reasonable serwces, and 
that without destruction and waste of the men and things.” The men went 
with the land as chattels. One sole piece of consideration for the “ ascnpti 
gleboe” occurs in the charter, upon the subject of amerciament, or fines to the 
kmg — the mulcts of the Anglo-Saxons: “A free man shall not be amerced 
for a small fault, but accordmg to the degree of the fault, and for a great 
crime in proportion according to its magnitude . saving alway to the freeman ^ 
his tenement, and after the same manner saving to a merchant his merchan- 
dise. And a villein shall be amerced after the same manner, saving to him his 
wamage, if he falls under our mercy , and none of the aforesaid amerciaments 
shall be imposed except by the oath of the good men of the neighbourhood.” 
The expression, “salvo umvagvo suo,” saves to the villein his implements of 
husbandry — his carts and ploughs. It was a small privilege, but it indicates 
that this class was not out of the protection of the law. 

The specific provisions of the Great Charter went to the remedy of existing 
evils as they presented themselves in the existing state of society. Generar 
tions passed away before viUemage and slavery ceased to exist m England. 
Their abolition was the result of the mternal forces, so to speak, of society, 
and not of sovereign grace or legislative enactment. The barons of England 
did the work which was called for in their generation ; and they left to their 
successors in the battle for liberty, whether they were noble or plebeian, to 
carry on the same work in the same practical and temperate spirit. “ From 
this era,” says Hallam*, “a new soul w'as infused into the people of England.” 
The principle was rooted in English earth, like the Ankerwyke Yew, which 
was a vigorous tree on the opposite bank of the Thames when “ the army of 
God and holy church” stood upon Runnymede, and which still bears its 
green leaf.c 

The following is a literal translation of the full text of the Great Charter: 
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John, by the grace of God king of England, lord of Ireland, duke of Nor- 
mandy and Aquitaine, and count of Anjou, to his archbishops, bishops, 
abbots, earls, barons, justiciaries, foresters, sheriffs, governors, officers, 
and to all bailiffs, and faithful subjects, greeting. Know ye, that we, in 
the presence of God, and for the salvation of our soul, and the souls of 
all our ancestors and heirs, and unto the honour of God and the advance- 
ment of Holy Church, and amendment of our Realm, by advice of our 
venerable Fathers, Stephen, Archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all 
England and cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, Henry, Archbishop 
of Dublin, William of London, Peter of Winchester, Jocelin of Bath 
and Glastonbury, Hugh of Lincoln, Walter of Worcester, William of 
Coventry, Benedict of Rochester, Bishops ; of Master Pandulp, Sub- 
Deacon and Familiar of our Lord the Pope, Brother Aymeric, Master of 
the Knights-Templars in England; and of the Noble Persons, Willum 
IMarescall, Earl of Pembroke, William, Earl of Salisbury, William, 
Earl of Warren, William, Earl of Arundel, Alan Ue Galloway, Con- 
stable of Scotland, Warin Fitz Gerald, Peter Fitz Herbert, and Hu- 
bert DE Burgh, ^neschal of Poitou, Hugh de Neville, Matthew Fitz 
Herbert, Thomas Basset, Alan Basset, Philip op Albiney, Robert 
DE Roppell, John Mareschal, John Fitz Hugh, and others our liege- 
men, have, in the first place, granted to God, and by this our present 
Charter confirmed, for us and our heirs forever: 

1. That the Church of England sliall be free, and have her whole rights, 
and her liberties inviolable; and we will have thein so observed, that it may 
appear thence, that the freedom of elections, which is reckoned chief and 
indispensable to the English Church, and which we granted and confirmed 
by our Charter, and obtained the confirmation of the same from our Lord 
the Pope Innocent HI, before the discord between us and our barons, was 
granted of mere free wiU; which Charter we shall observe, and we do will it 
to be faithfully observed by our heirs forever. We also have granted to all 
the freemen of our kingdom, for us and for our heirs forever, all the imder- 
written liberties, to be had and holden by them and their heirs, of us and 
our heirs forever. 

2. If any of our earls, or barons, or others, who hold of us in chief by 
military service, shall die, and at the time of his death his heir shall be of 
full age, and owes a relief, he shall have his inheritance by paying the ancient 
relief; that is to say, the heir or heirs of an earl, for a whole earldom, by a 
himdred pounds ; the heir or heirs of a baron, for a whole barony, by a hundred 
pounds; the heir or heirs of a knight, for a whole knight’s fee, by a hundred 
diillings at most; and whoever ’oweth less shall give less, according to the 
ancient custom of fees. 

3. But if the heir of any such shall be under age, and shall be in ward 
when he comes of age, he shall have his inheritance without relief and with- 
out fine. 

4. The keeper of the land of such an heir who shall be under age, shall 
take of the land of the heir none but reasonable issues, reasonable customs, and 
reasonable services, and that without destruction and waste of his men and 
his goods; and if we commit the custody of any such lands to the sheriff, or 
any other who is answerable to us for the issues of the land, and he shall 
make destruction and waste of the lands which he hath in custody, we wiU 
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take of him amends, and the land shall be committed to two lawful and dis- 
creet men of that fee, who shall answer for the issues to us, or to him to whom 
we shall assign them: and if we sell or give to anyone the custody of any 
such lands, ^d he therein make destruction or waste, he shall lose the same 
custody, which shall be committed to two lawful and discreet men of that 
fee, who shall in like manner answer to us as aforesaid. 

5. Moreover the keeper, so long as he shall have the custody of the land, 
shall keep up the houses, parks, _ warrens, ponds, mUls, and other things per- 
tainmg to the land, out of the issues of the same land ; and shall deliver to 
the heir, when he comes of full age, his whole land, stocked with ploughs and 
carriages, according as the time of wainage shall require, and the issues of 
the land can reasonably bear. 

6. Heirs shall be married without disparagement, and so that before mat- 
rimony shall be contracted those who are near in blood to the heir shall have 
notice. 

7. '_ A widow-, after the death of her husband, shall forthwith and with- 
out difficulty have her marriage portion and inheritance ; nor shall she give 
anything for her dower, or her marriage portion or her inheritance, which her 
husband and she held at the day of his death; and she may remain in the 
mansion house of her husband forty days after his death, within which term 
her dower shall be assigned to her. 

8. No widow shall be distrained to marry again, so long as she has a 
mind to live without a husband; but yet she shall give security that she will 
not' marry without our assent, if she holds of us; or without the consent of 
the lord of whom she holds, if she hold of another. 

9. Neither we nor our bailiffs shall seize any land or rent for any debt, 
so long as the chattels of the debtor are sufficient to pay the debt; nor shall 
the sureties of the debtor be distrained so long as the principal debtor is suf- 
ficient for the payment of the debt; but if the principal debtor shall fail in 
the payment of the debt, not having wherewithal to pay it, then the sureties 
shall answer for the debt ; and if they will they shall have the lands and rents 
of the debtor, until they shall be satisfied for the debt which they paid for 
him, unless the principal debtor can show himself acquitted thereof against 
the said sureties. 

10. If anyone have borrowed anything of the Jews, more or less, and die 
before the debt be satisfied, there shall be no interest paid for that debt, so long 
as the heir is under age, of whomsoever he may hold; and if the delpt fall 
into our hands we will only take the chattel mentioned in the deed. ' 

11. And if anyone shall die indebted to the Jews, his wife shall have her 
dower and pay nothing of that debt; and if the deceased left children under 
age, they shall have necessaries provided for them, according to the tenement 
of the deceased ; and out of the residue the debt shall be paid, saving however 
the service due to the lords; and in like manner shall it be done touching 
debts due to others than the Jews. 

12. No scutage or aid shall be imposed in our kingdom, unless by the 
general council of our kingdom; except for ransoming our person, making 
our eldest son a knight, and once for marrymg our eldest daughter; and for 
these there shall be paid only a reasonable aid. In like manner it shall be 
concerning the aids of the City of London. 

13. And the City of London shall have all its ancient liberties and free 
customs, as well by land as by water, furthermore we will and grant, that all 
other cities and boioughs, and towns and ports, shall have all their liberties 
and free customs. 
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14. And for. holding the general council of the kingdom concerning the 
assessment of aids, except in tlie three cases aforesaid, and for the assessmg of 
scutages, we shall cause to be summoned the archbishops, bishops, abbots, 
earls, and greater barons of the realm, singly by our letters. And further- 
more we shall cause to be summoned generally by our sheriffs and bailiffs, 
all others who hold of us in chief, for a certain day, that is to say, forty days 
before their meeting at least, and to a certam place ; and in all letters of such 
summons we will declare the cause of such summons. And summons being 
thus made, the business of the day shall proceed on the day appointed, 
according to the advice of such as shall be present, although all that were 
summoned Qome not. 

15. We will not for the future grant to anyone the right to_ take aid of 
his own free tenants, unless to ransom his body, and to make his eldest son 
a knig ht, and once to marry his eldest daughter; and for this there shall be 
only paid a reasonable aid. 

16. No man shall be distrained to perfoim more sendee for a knight’s 
fee, or other free tenement, than is due from thence. 

17. Common pleas shall not follow our court, but shaE be holden in some 
place certain. 

18. Assizes of novel disseism, and of mort d’ancestor, and of darrien pre- 
sentment, shall not be taken but m their proper counties, and_ after this man- 
ner • We, or, if we should be out of the realm, our chief justiciar, shall send 
two justiciaries through every county four times a year, who, mth four knights, 
chosen out of eveiy shire by the people, shaU hold the said assizes, in the 
coimty, on the day, and at the place appointed. 

19. And if any matters cannot be determined on the day appointed for 
holding the assizes m each county, so many of the knights and freeholders 
as have been at the assizes aforesaid, shall stay to decide them, as is neces- 
sary, according as there is more or less business 

20. A freeman shaE not be amerced for a smaE offence, except according 
to the measure of the offence ; and for a great crime according to the heinous- 
ness of it, saving to him liis contenement; and after the same manner a mer- 
chant, saving to him his merchandise. And a villein shall be amerced after 
the same manner, saving to him his wainage, if he falls under our mercy; 
and none of the aforesaid amerciaments shaE be assessed save upon the oath 
of honest men in the neighbourhood. 

21. Earls and barons shaE not be amerced, but by their peers, and ac- 
cording to the degree of the offence. 

22. No ecclesiastical person shall be amerced for his lay tenement, except 
according to the proportion of the others aforesaid, and not accordmg to the 
value of his ecclesiastical benefice. 

23. Neither a town nor any tenant shall be distrained to_ make bridges 
or banks unless anciently and of right they are bound to do it 

24. No sheriff, constable, coroner, or other of our badiffs, shaE hold pleas 
of the crown. 

25. All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, and tithings, shaE stand at the 
old rents, without any increase, except m our demesne manors. 

26. If anyone holding of us a lay-fee shaE die, and the sheriff, or our 
baUiffs, can show our letters patent, containing our summons for the debt 
which the dead man did owe to us, it shaE be lawful for the sheriff or our 
badiff to attach and inroE the chattels of the dead, found upon his lay-fee, 
to the value of the debt, by the view of lawful men, so, however, that nothing 
be removed untE our whole clear debt be paid; and the rest shaE ^ left to 
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the executors to fulfil the testament of the dead, and if there be nothing due 
from him to us, all the chattels shall go to the use prescribed by the dead, 
saving to his ■wife and children their reasonable shares. 

27. If any freeman shall die intestate, his chattels shall be distributed 
by the hands of his nearest relations and friends, by view of the church; 
saving to everyone the debts which the deceased owed to him. 

28. No constable or bailiff of ours shall take corn or other chattels of any 
man, unless he presently give him money for it, or hath respite of payment 
by the good-will of the seller. 

29 No constable shall distrain any knight to give money for castle ward, 
if he himself wiU do it in his person, or by another able man in ease he cannot 
do it through any reasonable cause. And if w^e lead him, or ^nd him in 
an army, he shall be free from such ward for the time he shall be in the army 
by our command. 

30. No sheriff or bailiff of ours, or any other, shall take horses or carts 
of any freeman for carriage, but by the good-will of the said freeman. 

31. Neither shall we nor our bailiffs take any man’s timber for our cas- 
tles or other uses, unless by the consent of the owner of the timber. 

32. We will retain the lands of those convicted of felony only one year 
and a day, and then they shall be delivered to the lord of the fee 

33. All weirs for the time to come shall be done away with m the rivers 
of Thames and Medway, and throughout all England, except upon the sea- 
coast. 

34. The writ which is called proscipe, for the future, shall not be served 
upon anyone, of any tenement, whereb 3 r a freeman may lose his court. 

35. There shall be one measure of wine and one of ale through our whole 
realm; and one measure of corn, that is to say, the London quaiter, and one 
breadth of dyed cloth, and russets, and haberjects, that is to say, two ells 
withm the lists ; and it shall be of weights as it is of measures. 

36. Nothing from henceforth shall be given or taken for a 'nuit of inqui- 
sition of life or limb, but it shall be granted freely, and not denied. 

37. If any do hold of us by fee-farm^ or by socage, or by burgage, and 
he hold also lands of any other by knight’s service, we will not have the cus- 
tody of the heir or land, which is holden of another man’s fee by reason of 
that fee-farm, socage, or burgage; neither will we have the custody of such 
fee-farm, socage, or burgage, except knight’s service was due to us out of the 
same fee-farm. We will not have the custody of an heir, nor of any land 
which he holds of another by knight’s service, by reason of any petty ser- 
jeanty that holds of us, by the service of paying a knife, an arrow, or the like. 

38. No bailiff from henceforth shall put any man to his law upon his 
own bare assertion, ■without credible witnesses to prove it. 

39. No freeman shall be taken or imprisoned, or disseised, or outlawed, or 
banished, or any ways destroyed, nor will ■v'e pass upon him, nor will we send 
upon him, save by the lawful judgment of his peers, or by the law of the land 

40. We will sell to no man, we will not deny to any man, either justice 

or right. , . , 

41. All merchants shall have safe and secure conduct, to go out ot, and 
to come into England, and to stay there, ^d to pass as well by land as by 
water, for the purpose of buying and selling according to the ancient and 
allowed customs, without any evil tolls, except in time of war, or when they 
are of any nation at war with us And if there be found any such in our 
land, in the beginning of the war, they shall be held, without damage to their 
bodies or goods, until it be kno^wn unto us or our chief justiciar, how our mer- 
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ehaats be treated in the nation at war with us; and if ours be safe there, 
^e others shall be safe in our dominions. 

42. It shall be lawful, henceforth, for anyone to go out of our kingdom, 
and return safely and securely, by land or by water, saving his allegiance to 
us; unless in time of war, for some short space, for the common benefit of 
the realm; but prisoners and outlaws, according to the law of the land, shall 
be excepted, and people at war with us, and merchants who shall be m such 
condition as is above mentioned. 

43. If any man hold of any escheat, as of the honour of Wallingford, 
Nottingham, Boulogne, Lancaster, or of other escheats which be m our hands, 
and are baronies, and shall die, his heir shall give no other relief, and per- 
form no other service to us, than he would to the baron, if it were in the 
baron’s hand; we will hold it after the same manner as the baron held it. 

44. Those men who dwelt without the forest, from henceforth shall not 
come before our justiciaries of the forest, upon common summons, but such 
as are impleaded, or are pledges for any that are attached for something 
concerning the forest. 

45. We mU not make any justwes, constables, sheriffs, or bailiffs, unless 
they are such as know the law of the realm and mean duly to observe vt. 

46. All barons who have founded abbeys, and have the kings of Eng- 
land’s charters of advowson, or the ancient tenure thereof, shall have the 
keepmg of them, when vacant, as they ought to have. 

47. All forests that have been made forests in our time, shall forthwith 
be disforested; and the same shall be done with the river banks that have 
been fenced in by us in our time. 

48. AU evil customs concerning forests, warrens, foresters and warreners, 
sheriffs and their officers, rivers and their keepers, shall forthwith be inquired 
into in each county, by twelve sworn knights of the same shire, chosen by 
creditable persons oi the same county; and within forty days after the said 
inquest, be utterly abolished, so as never to be restored so that we are first 
acquainted therewith, or our justiciar, if we should not be in England. 

49. We will immediately give up all hostages and charters delivered unto 
us by our English subjects, as securities for their keeping the peace, and yield- 
ing us faithfm service. 

50. We will entirely remove from our bailiwicks the relations of Gerard 
de Atheyes, so that for the future they shall have no baUiwick in England; 
we will ^30 remove Engelard de Cygnes, Andrew, Peter, and Gyon de Chan- 
celes; Gyon de Cygnes, Geoffrey de Martyn and his brothers; Philip Mark 
and his brothers, and his nephew, Geoffrey, and their whole retinue. 

51. As soon as peace is restored, we will send out of the kingdom all 
foreign soldiers, cross-bowmen, and stipendiaries, who are come with horses 
and arms to the prejudice of our people. 

52. If anyone has been dispossessed or deprived by us, without the legal 
judgment of his peers, of his lands, castles, liberties, or right, we will form- 
with restore them to him; and if any dispute arise upon this head, it shall 
be decided by the five-and-twenty barons hereafter mentioned, for the pres- 
ervation of the peace. As for all those things of which any person has, with- 
out the legal jua^ent of his peers, been dispossessed or deprived, either by 
King Henry our father, or our brother Eiing Richard, and which we have in 
our hands, or are possessed by others, and which we are bound to warrant 
and make good, we shall have a respite till the term usually allowed the cru- 
saders; excepting those things about which there is a plea depending, or 
whereof an inquest hath been made, by our order, before we undertook the 
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crusade, but when we return from our prilgrimage, or if perchance w'e tarry 
at home and do not make our pilgrimage, we will immediately cause full jus- 
tice to be administered therein. 

53. The_ same respite we shall have (and in the same manner about ad- 
ministering justice, disafforesting the forests, or letting them continue) for 
disafforesting the forests, which Henry om‘ father, and our brother Richard 
have afforested; and for the keeping of the lands which are in another’s fee, 
in the same manner as we have hitherto enjoyed those wardships, by reason 
of a fee held of us by knight’s service; and for the abbeys founded in any 
other fee than our own, in which the lord of the fee says he has a right; and 
when we return from our pilgrimage, or if we tarry at home, and do not make 
our pilgrimage, we will inamediately do full justice to all the complainants in 
this behalf. 

54. No man shall be taken or imprisoned upon the appeal of a woman, 
for the death of any other than her husband. 

55. All unjust and illegal fines made by us, and all amerciaments imposed 
unjustly and contrary to the law of the land, shall be entirely given up, or 
else be left to the decision of the five-and-twenty barons hereafter mentioned 
as sureties of the peace, or of the major part of them, together with the afore- 
said -Stephen, archbishop of Canterbury, if he can be present, and others 
whom he shall think fit to associate with him; and if he cannot be present, 
the business shall notwithstanding go on without him ; but so that if one or 
more of the aforesaid five-and-twenty barons be plaintiffs in the same cause, 
they shall be set aside as to what concerns this particular affair, and others 
be chosen in their room, out of the said five-and-twenty, and sworn by the 
rest to decide the matter. 

56. If we have disseised or dispossessed the Wel^, of any lands, liberties, 
or other things, without the legal judgment of their peers, either in England 
or in Wales, they shall be immediately restored to them; and if any dispute 
arise upon this head, the matter shall be determined in the March by the 
judgment of their peers; for tenements in England according to the law of 
England, for tenements in Wales according to the law of Wales, for tenements 
of the March according to the law of the March; the same shall the Welsh 
do to us and our subjects. 

57. As for all those things of which a Welshman hath, without the legal 
judgment of his peers, been disseised or deprived of by King Henry our 
father, or our brother King Richard, and which we either have in our hands, 
or others aie possessed of, and for which we are obliged to give a guarantee, 
we shall have a respite till the time generally allowed the crusaders; except- 
ing those things about which a suit is depending, or whereof an inquest has 
been made by our order, before we rmdertook the crusade: but when we 
return, or if we stay at home without performing our pilgrimage, we will 
immediately do them full justice, according to the laws of the Welsh and 
of the parts before mentioned. 

58. We will without delay dismiss the son of Llewel 3 ni, and all the Welsh 
hostages, and release them from the engagements they have entered into 
with us for the preservation of the peace. 

59. We will treat with Alexander, King of the Scots, concerning the 
restoring his sisters and hostages, and his right and liberties, in the same 
form and manner as we shall do to the rest of our barons of England; unless 
by the charters which we have from his father, William, late King of the 
Scots, it ou^t to be otherwise; but this ^all be left to the determination 
of his peers in our court. 
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■' 60. All the aforesaid customs and liberties, which we have decreed to be 
observed in our kingdom, as far as it belongs to us, towards our people of 
our kingdom, the clergy as well as laity shall observe, as far as they are con- 
cerned, towards their own dependents. 

61. And whereas, for the honour of God and the amendment of our 
kingdom, and for the better quieting the discord that has arisen between us and 
our barons, we have granted all these things aforesaid; willmg to render them 
firm and lasting, we do give and grant our subjects the imderwritten security, 
namely, that the barons may choose five-and-twenty barons of the kingdom, 
whom they think worthy ; who shall take care, with all their might, to hold 
and observe, and cause to be observed, the peace and liberties we have granted 
them, and by this our present charter confirmed; so that if we, our justiciar, 
our bailiffs, or any of our officers, shall in any circumstance fail in the per- 
formance of them, towards any person, or shall break through any of these 
articles of peace and security, and the offence be notified to four barons chosen 
out of the five-and-twenty before mentioned, the said four barons shall repair 
to us, or our justiciar, if we are out of the realm, and, laying open the griev- 
ance, shall petition to have it redressed without delay j and if it be not redressed 
by us, or if we should chance to be out of the realm, if it should not be redressed 
% our justiciar, within forty days, reckoning from the time it has been notified 
to us, or to our justiciar (if we should be out of the realm), the four barons 
aforesaid shall lay the cause before the rest of the five-ana-twenty barons; 
and the said five-and-twenty barons, together with the community of the 
whole kingdom, shall distrain and distress us in all possible ways, by seizing 
our castles, lands, possessions, and in any other manner they can, till the 
grievance is redressed according to their pleasure; saving harmless our own 
person, and the persons of our queen and children; and when it is redressed, 
they shall obey us as before. And any person whatsoever in the kingdom 
may swear that he wall obey the orders ot the five-and-twenty barons aforesaid, 
in the execution of the premises, and will distress us. Jointly with them, to 
the utmost of his power; and we give public and free liberty to anyone that 
shall please to swear to this, and never will hinder any person from taking 
the same oath. 

62. As for all those of our subjects who will not, of their own accord, 
swear to join the five-and-twenty barons in distraining and distressing us, we 
will issue orders to make them take the same oath as aforesaid. And if any 
one of the five-and-twenty barons dies, or goes out of the kingdom, or is 
hindered any other way from carrying the things aforesaid into execution, 
the rest of the said five-and-twenty barons may choose another in his room, 
at their discretion, who shall be sworn' in like manner as the rest. In all 
things that are committed to the execution of these five-and-twenty barons, 
if, when they are all assembled together, they should happen to disagree about 
any matter, and some of them, when summoned, will not, or cannot, come, 
whatever is agreed upon, or enjoined, by the major part of those that are 
present, shall be reputed as firm and valid as if all the five-and-twenty had 
^ven their consent; and the aforesaid five-and-twenty shall swear that all 
the premises they shall faithfully observe, and cause with aU their power to 
be observed. And we will not, by ourselves, or by any other, procure any- 
thing wherebj^ any of these concessions and liberties may be revoked or 
lessened; and if any such thing be obtained, let it be null and void; neither 
shall we ever make use of it, either by ourselves or any other. And all the 
ifl-will, indignations, and rancours that have arisen between us and our subjects, 
of the clergy and laity, from the first breaking out of the dissensions between 
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US, we do fi^y remit and forgive : moreover, all trespasses occasioned by tbe 
said dissensions, from Easter in the fifteenth year of our reign, till the restorar 
tion of peace and tranquillity, we hereby entirely remit to all, both clergy and 
laity, and as far as in us lies do fully forgive. We have, moreover, caused 
to be made for them the letters patent testimonial of Stephen, lord archbishop 
of Canterbury, Henry, lord archbishop of Dublin, and the bishops aforesaid, 
as also of master Pandulf, for the security and concessions aforesaid. 

63. Wherefore we will and firmly enjoin, that the Church of England be 
free, and that all the men in our kingdom have and hold all the aforesaid liber- 
ties, rights, and concessions, truly and peaceably, freely and quietly, fully and 
whoUy to themselves and their heirs, of us and our heirs, in all things and 
places, forever, as is aforesaid. It is also sworn, as well on our part as on the 
part of the barons, that all the things aforesaid shall be observed in good faith 
and without evil intent. Given under our hand, in the presence of the wit- 
nesses above named, and many others, in the meadow called Runingmede, 
between Windsor and Staines, the 15th day of June, in the 17th year of our 
reign.** 

CIVIL WAR 

As soon as the great assembly dispersed, and John found himself in 
Windsor castle safe from the observing eyes of his subjects, he called a few 
foreign adventurers around him, and gave vent to rage and curses against 
the charter. According to the chroniclers his behaviour was that of a frantic 
madman; for, besides swearing, he gnashed his teeth, rolled his eyes, and 
gnawed sticks and straws. The creatures who would be ruined and expelled 
by the charter roused him by appealing to his passion of revenge, and he forth- 
with despatched two of them to the Continent to procure him the means of 
undoing all that he had been obliged to do. One of these adventurers went 
to Flanders, Poitou, Aquitaine, _ and Gascony, to hire other adventurers to 
come to England and fight ag&inst the barons; the other went to Rome, to 
implore the aid of Innocent. John then sent messengers to such governors 
of his castles as were foreigners or men devoted to him, commandmg them 
silently, and without exciting notice, to lay in provisions and put themselves 
in a state of defence. 

The |cing now withdrew to Winchester, where, alarmed at the whole course 
of his conduct, a deputation waited on him on the 27th of June. He laughed 
at their suspicions — swore, with his usual volubility, that they were unfounded, 
and that he was ready to do all those things to which he was pledged He 
issued a few writs required of him, and then withdrew still further to the Isle 
of Wight. Here he remained about three weeks. He was at Oxford on the 
21st of July, wWe he appointed a conference which he did not attend, posting 
away to Dover, where he stayed during the whole of September, anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of his mercenary recruits from the Continent When 
the barons leaihed that troops of BrabanQons and others were stealing into 
the land in small parties, they_ despatched William D’Albiney, at the head of 
a chosen band, to take possession of the royal castle of Rochester. 

D’Albiney had scarcely entered the castle, which he found almost destitute 
of stores and engines of defence, when John found himself sufficiently strong 
to venture from Dover. The un-English despot, followed by the outcasts 
and freebooters of Europe, laid siege to Rochester castle at the begiiming of 
October. The barons, knowing the insufficient means of defence within the 
castle, marched from London to its relief, but they were obliged to retreat before 
the superior force of the foreigners, who, day after day, were Joined by fresh 
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adventumrs from the other side of the Channel. Fortunately for England, 
one Hugh de Boves and a vast horde of marauders perished in a tempest on 
their way from Calais to Dover. John bewailed this loss like a maniac, but 
he pressed the siege of Rochester castle, and still prevented the barons from 
relieving it. After a gallant resistance of eight weeks, D’Albiney surrendered. 
John ordered him to be hanged, with his whole garrison; but Savaric de 
Maul^on, the leader of one of the foreign bands, opposed this barbarous man- 
date, because he feared the English might retaliate on his own followers, if 
any should fall into their hands. The tyrant was therefore contented to 
butcher the inferior prisoners, while all the knights were sent to the castles of 
Corfe and Nottingham. 

The loss of Rochester castle was a serious blow to the cause of the barons, 
who were soon after excommimicated by the pope. Innocent declared that 
the barons were worse than Saracens for molestmg a vassal of the holy see — a 
religious king who had taken the cross. Thus emboldened, John marched 
from Kent to St. Albans, accompanied by a mixed and savage host. It was 
thought at one time he would turn upon London, but the attitude of the 
capital struck him with terror; and, leaving a strong division to devastate 
the southeastern counties, he moved towards Nottingham, marking his 
progress with flames and blood. 

Alexander, the young king of Scotland, had entered into an alliance 
with the English barons, and, having crossed the border, was investmg the 
castle of Norham. A few days after the feast of Christmas, when the ^ound 
was covered with deep snow, John marched from Nottingham into Yomhire, 
burning and slaying, and becoming more savage the further he advanced 
and the less he was opposed. Every hamlet, every house on the road, felt the 
fury of his execrable host — he himself givmg the example, and setting fire 
with his own hands in the mommg to tlie house in which ne had rested the 
precedmg night His foreign soldiery put his native subjects to the torture 
to make them confess where they had concealed their money. All the castles 
and towns they could take were given to the flames ; and the people of York- 
shire and Northumberland were reminded of the expedition of William the 
Conqueror. The Scottish king retired before a superior force, and John, 
vowing he would “ unkennel the young fox,” followed him as far as Edinburgh. 
Here, meeting with opposition, he paused, and then, never having any valour 
except when unopposed, he turned back to England. In the mean time the 
division left in the south committed equal atrocities, and wherever the castle 
of a noble was taken, it was given, with the adjoining estate, to some hungry 
adventurer. 

On the 16 th of December another sentence of excommunication was pro- 
mulgated, and the city of London was laid under an interdict. This measure 
excited some fear and wavering in the country, but the citizens of London 
had the boldness to despise it. According to Matthew Paris, ^ they asserted 
that the pontiff had no nght to interfere in worldly concerns; and, spite of the 
interdict, they kept open their churches, rang their bells, and celebrated their 
Qiristmas with unusual festivity. 


THE CEOWN OPPEEED TO LOtTIS OF FEANCE 

But the barons in London, who saw their property the prey to new in- 
vaders, and who knew the full extent of the danger to which the nation was 
exposed, were sorely disquieted, and knew not what measures to adopt. At 
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last they imanimously resolved upon the very equivocal and perilous expedient 
of calling in foreign aid. They sent to offer the crown to Philip’s^ eldest son, 
Prince Louis, who was connected with the reigning family by his marriage 
with Blanche of Castile, John’s own niece; believing that, should he land 
amongst them, the mercenaries now with John, who were chiefly subjects 
of France, would jom his standard, or at least refuse to bear arms against him. 
Philip and Louis eagerly grasped at this offer, but the wary old king moderated 
the impatience of his son, and would not permit him to venture mto England 
until twenty-four hostages, sons of the noblest of the English, were sent into 
France. Then a fleet, with a small army, was sent up the Thames. It arrived 
at London at the end of February, and the commander assured the barons 
that Louis hi^elf would be there with a proper force by the feast of Easter. 

Innocent, in the mean while, was not inactive in John’s, or rather in his own 
cause; he despatched a new legate to England; and Gualo, on his journey, 
reached France in tune to witness and to endeavour to prevent the preparations 
making for invasion. He boldly asked both kmg and prince how they dared 
attack the patrimony of the church, and threatened them with instant ex- 
communication. To the astonishment of the churchman, Louis advanced 
a claim to the English throne through right of his wife, and departed for Calais, 
where his army was collecting. At the appointed time he set sail from Calais 
with a numerous and well-appointed army. His passage was stormy. The 
mariners of the Cinque Ports, who adhered to the English king, cut off and 
took some of his ships, but on the 30th of May he landed safely at Sandwich. 
John, who had come round to Dover with a numerous army, fled before the 
French landed, and, burning and ravaging the country, he went to Guildford, 
then to Winchester, and then to Bristol, where Gualo, the pope’s legate, soon 
joined him. Leaving Dover castle in his rear, Louis besieged and took the 
castle of Rochester. He then marched to the capital, where, on the 2d of 
June, 1216, he was joyfully received by the barons and citizens, who con- 
ducted him, with a magnificent procession, to St. Paul’s. After he had offered 
up his prayers, the nobles and citizens did homage and swore fealty to him, 
And then he, with his hand on the gospels, also swore to restore to all orders 
their good laws, and to each individual the estates and property of which he 
had been robbed. Soon after Louis published a manifesto, adfessed to the 
king of Scotland and all the nobles not present in London. 

An immense effect was presently seen : nearly every one of the few nobles 
who had followed John now left him and repaired to London ; all the men of 
the north, from Lincolnshire to the Borders, rose up in arms against him; 
the Scottish king made ready to march to the south ; and, at first in small troops 
and then in masses, all the foreign mercenaries, with the exception of those 
of Gascony and Poitou, deserted the standard of the tyrant, and either returned 
to their homes or took service under Loms and the barons, who were now 
enabled to retake many of their castles. Gualo, the legate, did all he could 
to keep up the drooping, abject spirit of John; but at the very moment of 
crisis, on the 16th of July, the pope himself, the mighty Innocent, died, and 
left the church to be wholly occupied for some time by the election of a new 
pontiff. 

Louis marched to Dover and laid siege to the castle, which was most 
bravely defended for the king by Hubert de Burgh; and at the same time 
some of the barons attacked Windsor castle, which was equally well defended. 
When the siege of Dover castle had lasted several weeks, Louis found himself 
obliged to convert it into a blockade. Withdrawing his army beyond reach 
of me arrows of the garrison, he swore that he would reduce tlie place by 
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fa^ane, aad then hang all its defenders. The barons raised the siege of Windsor 
e^stle entirely in order to repel John, Vho, after running from place to place, 
had at last made his appearance near them, and was pillaging the estates 
some of those nobles. At their approach he fell back, and eluding their 

S iinsuit by skill, or, more probably, by hard running, he reached the town of 
tamford. The barons wheeled round and joined Louis at Dover, where much 
, valuable time was lost in inactivity, for that prince would neither assault 
,the castle nor move from it. Other circumstances at the same time caused 
^content; Louis treated the English with disrespect, and began to make 
grants of estates and titles in England to his French followers. Several barons 
and knights withdrew from Dover, and though few would trust John, all began 
to doubt whether they had not committed a fatal mistake in calling in the 
aid of a foreign prince. As these doubts prevailed more and more, the cause of 
John brightened. Soon after eluding the pursuit of the barons, he had made 
himself master of Lincoln, where he established his headquarters for some 
time. Associations were formed in his favour in several of the maritime 
counties, and the English cruisers frequently captured the supplies from the 
Continent destmed for Louis. 


THE DEATH OF JOHN (1216 A.D.) 

At the beginning of October, marching through Peterborough, John 
entered the district of Croyland, and plundered and burned the farm-houses 
belonging to that celebrated abbey ; he then proceeded to the town of Lynn, 
where he had a depot of provisions and other stores. Here, turning his face 
again towards the north, he marched to Wisbeach, and from Wi^each he 
proceeded to a place called the Cross Keys, on the southern side of the Wadi. 
It is not clear why he took that dangerous route, but he resolved to cross the 
Wash by the sands. At low water this estuary is passable, but it is subject 
to sudden rises of the tide John and his army had nearly reached the opposite 
shore, called the Fossdike, when the retummg tide began to roar. Pressing 
forward in haste and terror, they escaped ; but, on lookmg back, John beheld 
the carriages and sumpter horses, which carried his money, overtaken by the 
waters ; the surge broke furiously over them, and they presently disappeared — 
carriages, horses, treasures, and men being swallowed up in a whirlpool, caused 
by the impetuous ascent of the tide and the descending current of the river 
Welland. In a mournful silence, broken only by curses and useless complaints, 
John travelled on to the Cistercian abbey of Swineshead, where he rested for 
the night. Here he ate gluttonously of some peaches or pears, and drank new 
cider immoderately. 

The popular story of his being poisoned by a monk may be true or false; 
but it is told m two ways, and was never told at all by any writer living at the 
time, or within half a century of it ; and the excess already mentioned, acting 
upon an irritated mind and fevered body, seems to be cause enough for what 
followed. He passed the night sleepless, restless, and in horror. At an early 
hour on the following morning, the 15th of October, he mounted his horse to 
pursue his march, but he was soon compelled, by a bummg fever and acute 
pain, to dismount. His attendants then brought up a horse-litter, in which 
they laid him, and so conveyed him to the castle of Sleaford. Here he rested 
for the night, which brought him no repose, but an increase of his disorder, 
■yhe next day they carried him with great difficulty to the castle of Newark, 
on the Trent, and there he sent for a confessor, and laid himself down to die. 
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The abbot of Croxton, who was equally skilled in medicine and divinity, 
attended him in his last hours, and witnessed his anguish and tardy re- 
pentance. 

He named his eldest son, Henry, his successor, and dictated a letter to 
the recently elected pope, Honorius III, imploring the protection of the 
church for his young and helpless children. He made all the knights who were 
with him swear fealty to Henry, and he sent orders to the sheriffs of counties 
and the governors of castles to be faithful to the prince. Messengers arrived 
from some of the barons, who were disgusted with Louis, and proposed re- 
turning to their allegiance. This gleam of hope came too late — the “tyrant 
fever” had destroyed the tyrant. The abbot of Croxton asked him where 
he would have his body buried. John groaned, “ I commit my soul to God, and 
my body to St. Wulfstan!” and soon after he expired, on the 18 th of October, 
in the forty-ninth year of his age and the seventeenth of his wretched reign. 
They carried his body to Worcester, and interred it in the cathedral church 
there, of which St. Wulfstan was the patron saint. In this way the dying 
malediction of the heartbroken Henry ll upon his rebellious children had not 
fallen in vain. Richard, after all his military glory, perished before a paltry 
fortress; John died a disgraced and baffled fugitive, in the midst of subjects 
who triumphed over his death as a happy national deliverance.® 


THE CHAEACTER OF KING JOHN 

It has been the fate of few personages in English history, certainly of no 
one who ever wore the crown, to be so universally despised as John Lackland. 
From his own day to the present there have been none to praise, and few to 
apologise for him. “Foul as it is, hell itself is defiled by the fouler presence 
of John,” wrote one of his contemporaries. And this has become the verdict 
of history. He was endowed by nature with good qualities in abundance, 
but all his life long he seems to have delighted in hiding them and m allowing 
his evil propensities to dominate him. Great abilities he possessed in more 
than the average measure, but he appeared to enjoy rather to prevent them 
than to use them in strengthening himself and his kingdom. In his external 
characteristics, as Green^ picturesquely points out, John possessed all the 
cleverness, the vivacity, the good humour, and the personal charm of manner 
of the Plantagenets, but in his inner soul he was the worst outcome of the 
Angevins. “Within himself,” says that author, “he united into one mass of 
wickedness their insolence, their selfishness, their unbridled lust, their cruelty 
and tyranny, their shamelessness, their superstition, their cynical indifference 
to honour and truth.” 

A traitor first to his father, then to his brother, he seems to have been 
utterly lacking in faithfulness to high or low. Possessing a singular power 
of attracting men and women, he utilised it basely by despoiling the men of 
their possessions and the women of their honour. Throughout his reign there 
are brief periods marked by outbursts of his inborn genius for war, his wonder- 
ful powers of recuperation, his ability to see and take instant advantage of his 
enemies. It was John who, at the moment of Philip’s greatness, effected 
the formation of a confederacy that all but resulted in his overthrow. “A 
closer study of John’s history,” concludes Green,^ “clears away the charges 
of sloth and iucapacity with which men tried to explain the greatness of his 
fall. The awful lesson of his life rests on the fact that it was no weak and 
indolent voluptuary, but the ablest and most ruthless of the Angevins, who 
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losEt Normandy, became the vassal of the pope, and perished in a struggle of 
despair against English freedom.” 

The estimate of Burke,*' while differing in some respects from that of Green, 
is perhaps more in agreement with the opinion ordinarily held of the king. 
“He was indolent,” says Burke, “yet restless in his disposition; fond of 
working by violent methods, without any vigour; boastful, but continually 
betra3ring his fears; showmg on all occasions such a desire of peace as hindered 
him from ever enjoying it. Having no spirit of order, he never looked for- 
ward — content by any temporary expedient to extricate himself from a 
present diflSculty. Rash, arrogant, perfidious, irreligious, unquiet, he made 
a tolerable head of a party, but a bad king; and had talents fit to disturb 
another’s^ government, not to support his own. A most strikmg contrast 
pr^ents itself between the conduct and fortune of John and his adversary 
Philip. Philip came to the crown when many of the provinces of France, 
by being in the hands of too powerful vassals, were in a maimer dismembered 
from, the kingdom ; the royal authority was very low in what remained. He 
reunited to the crown a country as valuable as what belonged to it before; he 
reduced his subjects of all orders to a stricter obedience than they had given 
to his predecessors. He withstood the papal usurpation, and yet used_ it as 
an instrurnent of his designs; whilst John, who inherited a great territory, 
and an entire prerogative, by his vices and weakness gave up his independency 
to the pope, his prerogative to his subjects, and a large part of his dommions 
to the king of France.” » 
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THE REIGN 'OF HENRY IH 
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It was a newly awakened burst of national feeling which placed 
Henry III on the throne, and everv event of lus long ahd wear>' reign 
tended to draw out that national feeling in more definite shapes, and 
to draw all the sons of the soil, of whatever race and whatever rank, 
close together m one body, as fellow \^orkers m the great strife against 
pope and king. — Feeeman> 

Henry of Winchester had just completed his tenth year when he found 
himself, by the sudden death of his father, in possession of the title but with 
little of the power of a king. In the capital and the opulent jorovinces of 
the south of England Louis reigned almost without an opponent; in the other 
counties his partisans were the more active, and his cause the more popular; 
and on the west and north the princes of Wales and the kin^ of Scotland 
had acknowledged his authority and become his vassals. Still the son of 
John could depend on the swords of the barons and foreigners, who had 
remained faithful to his father, on the powerful protection of the holy see, 
on the wavering disposition of the natives who adhered to his rival, and on 
the pity which would naturally be excited by his youth and innocence. 

On the tenth day after the decease of the late monarch he was led to the 
abbey church of Gloucester, and, having taken the oath usually administered 
to the English kings, and sworn fealty to Pope Honorius, was crowned by 
the legate Gualo, and the bishops of Winchester, Exeter, and Bath; who 

E lacfed on his temples a plain circle of gold in lieu of the crown, which had 
een lost with the rest of the royal treasures. The next day a proclamation 
was issued, in which the new king, lamenting the dissension between his 
father and the barons, a dissension which he would forever dismiss from his 
memory, promised to all his subjects a full amnesty for the past and their 
lawful liberties for the future; required the tenants of the crown to do homage 
and swear fealty to himself as their legitimate sovereign; and forbade any 
person to appear in public during the next month without a white fillet round 
the head in honour of his coronation. The care of his person was intrusted 
to the earl of Pembroke, earl marshal, with the title of guardian of the kingdom. 

863 
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EEPUBIilCATION OF MAGNA CHARTA 

A great council had been summoned to meet in a fortnight at Bristol, 
and was attended by all the bishops and abbots, by several earls and barons, 
and by many knights, who took the oath of allegiance and performed the feudal 
ceremony of homage. But the great object of the meeting was to reconcile 
the claims of the crown with those of the subject, to satisfy the demands of 
the adverse barons, without trenching too deeply on the ro 3 'al prerogative. 
For this purpose the Great Charter w'as revised, and cut down from 63 
chapters to Every clause of a temporary nature, or which personally 
r^arded the late king and his opponents, was struck out. 

Several clauses were omitted which appeared to bear hard on the ancient 
claims of the crown; particularly those which related to the right of levying 

aids and scutages, and of convoking 
the great comicil; which abolished the 
abuses of forests and foresters, warrens 
and warreners, sheriffs, bailiffs, and 
other royal officers; which required 
notice to be given to the relations be- 
fore the marriage of the heir; which 
granted the liberty of egress out of, and 
ingress into the kingdom; and which 
allowed the goods of persons dying 
intestate to be divided among their 
relations after the payment of their 
just debts. But it was distinctly 
stated that these provisions had not 
been repealed. Their operation was 
ordy suspended till they could be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of a full 
assembly of the barons of both parties. 

Some improvements were intro- 
duced; the lord was forbidden to as- 
sume the custody of the person and 
Henry III lands of the heir, till he had received 

(1207-1272) the homage of his ward; because, before 

that homage, he was not bound to 
defend the interest of his vassal. All the provisions respecting wardships were 
extended to the custody of vacant benefices, with this exception— that such 
custody should not be sold. The rate at which carriages might be taken for 
the king’s use was fixed; and some regulations were ad(ied respecting the 
payment of his debts. The ratification of the charter in this form was 
received with gratitude by the royalists; nor was it violently condemned by 
their opponents, when they learned that the clauses which had been omitted 
were still reserved for future discussion. 

If Louis had rejoiced at the death of John, he now discovered that the 
sm would prove a more formidable competitor than the father. The youth 
and innocence, of Henry excited universal compassion. John indeed, it was 
said, had been a tyrant; but what crime had the prince committed that he 
should forfeit the crown to which he was bom ? His rival was a Frenchman, 
who daily betrayed an unjust partiality in favour of his countrymen. Even 
now, while his success depended on the efforts of his Engliab adherents many 
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a native saw with indignation the honours which he claimed as a right be- 
stowed as a reward by this foreign prince on his foreign retainer To aid 
such favourable impressions, and to foment the jealousy and discontent of 
their adversaries, became the policy of Gualo and Pembroke.^ 

To all who returned to their allegiance their former liberties were con- 
firmed, tales of the arrogance of -the French, and of their contempt for the 
natives, were industriously circulated, the report of a conspiracy agamst 
the chief of the English nobility was revived and believed; and the minds of 
men were awed and confounded by the weekly repetition of the excommunica- 
tion fulminated against Louis and his adherents. Neither did the pontiff 
forget the interests of his young vassal. By his letters he stimulated the 
zesS of the legate, and sought to awaken sentiments of loyalty in the barons. 
To justify their rebellion, he observed tliat they had formerly alleged the 
tyranny of John; but that plea must now be abandoned. The tjTanny of 
John had perished with the tyrant, and, if they persisted to oppose the 
succession of his son, they would prove that their former assertions were but 
pretences, and that they had been actuated by motives which they were 
ashamed to^vow. By these means a revolution was gradually wrought in 
the public imnd to the advantage of Henry; and the hopes of the royalists 
were cheered by the return of the earl of Salisbury and of several knights, 
who came to swear fealty to their native sovereign. Even William D’Albiney, 
as soon as he had recovered his liberty by the payment of 0,000 marks, 
unfurled the royal standard. 


THE BATTLE OP I.INCOLN AND DEFEAT OP THE FRENCH FLEET (1217 A D.) 

Louis had at last raised the sieg;e of Dover, and, to compensate himself 
for the loss of his time at the foot of that fortress, had taken the two castles 
of Hertford and Berkhampstead. Pembroke surrendered to hun two others, 
as the price of a truce till the festival of Easter — a suspension of hostilities 
equally useful to both parties. The French prince employed the interval 
to revisit the Continent and collect a numerous band of auxiliaries ; the mar- 
shal profited by his absence to detach more of the confederates from his 
interests 

At the termination of the armistice hostilities recommenced with the siege 
of Montsorel by the royalists. To relieve the fortress, the confederate army, 
to the number of six hundred knights and twenty thousand men, marched 
from London under the command of the count of Perche. Its route was 
marked by every kind of excess, particularly on the part of the foreign infantry. 
The royalists did not await their approach ; and the confederates, instead of 
pursuing the fugitives, entered Lincoln amidst the acclamations of the inhab- 
itants, and besieged the castle, which was gallantly defended by a celebrated 
heroine, Nichola de Camville. Pembroke immediately summoned the tenants 
of the crown to meet him at Newark, and was able to number among his 
followers four hundred knights with their esquires, two hundred and fifty 
crossbow-men, and a numerous body of infantry. Three days were em- 
ployed in marshalling the army The legate exhorted the soldiers to fight 
for their God, their king, and their country; excommunicated all their oppo- 

P Louis’ party,” savs Stubbs, c had only one point of union — the hatred and distrust 
inspired by John, and when John was once removed, the disruption of the party and the 
expulsion of Louis were sure to come in time. It was certain that ail real national feeling 
would take part against a foreign king.”] 
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nents ; and imparted to the combatants the privileges usually granted to the 
crusaders. They marched from Newark in seven divisions with white crosses 
sewed on their breasts ; the bowmen kept a mile in advance, and the baggage 
a mile in the rear. This disposition deceived the confederates, who, taking 
the baggage for a second army, unwisely shut themselves up within the walls, 
and at the same time, by way of bravado, made a brisk assault on the castle. 
But the bowmen, who had been admitted by a postern into the fortress, 
thinned with their arrows the ranks of the assailants, and, by killmg the horses 
of the knights, laid them in their armour on the ground. The rest of the 
royalists, wheeling round, burst open after a sharp conflict the northern gate; 
and at the same moment a sortie was made from the castle. 

Dismay and confusion now spread through the ranks of the barons. The 
most spirited, unable to withstand the torrent that rushed into the city, were 
carried before it; the crowd ran to the opposite portal, but the narrow and 
winding passage was soon choked, and the fugitives were compelled to recoil 
on the pursuers. The meaner combatants met with no mercy ; but little noble 
blood was spilled by the victors, who, prompted by relationship or the hope of 
ransom, sought not to slay but to capture their enemies. The coi|nt of Perche 
alone lost his life. He fought in a churchyard till his horse was killed; and 
when a voice called out to him to accept of quarter, he replied with an oath 
that he would never surrender to an English traitor Irritated by the re- 
proach, a soldier thrust his pike through the eye of the count’s visor, into 
has brain. The number of the captives amounted to tliree earls, eleven barons, 
and four hundred knights. Two hundred others escaped by dilferent roads to ' 
London; the foot soldiers, seeking to follow them, were massacred by the 
inhabitants of the villages which lay in their route. 

This victory, which secured the crown on the head of the young king, 
was called, in the quaint language of the time, the “fair of Lincoln.” As 
soon as resistance ceased, the city, which had Jong been distinguished by its 
attachment to the barons, was given up to pillage. Even the privileges of 
the churches could not save them from the rapacity of the royalists. But 
the fate of the women and children was more deplorable. When the gate 
was forced, they crowded for security into the boats on the river. Some 
sank under the weight, others were lost by mismanagement, and of the fugi- 
tives the greater part were drowned. 

The destruction of his army confined Louis within the walls of London, 
where, though he had built up all the gates except one, and had compelled 
the citizens to renew their oaths of allegiance, he was perpetually alarmed 
with the discovery of conspiracies agamst him. His only hope rested on the 
exertions of his consort, Blanche of Castile, who in person solicited aid from 
the most powerful of the French nobles. At length an armament of eighty 
large vessels, besides galleys and smaller ships, put to sea from Calais under 
the command of the celebrated pirate Eustace the Monk. To oppose this 
formidable fleet Hubert de Burgh, the justiciar, had collected forty sail from 
the Cinque Ports; but the disparity of force was so alarming that several 
knights refused to embark, under the pretence that they were not acquainted 
with the manner of naval engagements. 

Nor was Hubert himself unaware of the danger. Before his departure he 
gave the most positive orders that the castle of Dover should not be sur- 
rendered to the enemy on any terms, not even to save his own life, hi the 
event of his being made prisoner. The English were soon in sight of the 
French, sailed past them, as if their object were to surprise Calais, and suddenly 
tacMr^ bore down in a line on their rear. The bowmen and archers began 
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tiie engagement with a volley of arrows; as soon as the ships came in con- 
tact, they were fastened together with chains and hooks; powder of quick- 
lime was scattered in the air, that it might be carried by the wind into the 
eyes of the enemy; and the English, leaping on board with axes in their 
hands, rendered the ships unmanageable by cutting the rigging. The French, 
unaccustomed to this manner of fighting, made but a feeble resistance, and 
only fifteen vessels out of the whole number escaped. One hundred and fifteen 
knights with their esquires, and more than eight hundred inferior officers, 
were taken. Eustace, who had secreted himself m the hold of his ship, offered 
a large sum for his ransom; but Richard Fitzroy, one of John’s illegitimate 
children by a daughter of the earl Warenne, spurned the proposal, and in- 
stantly struck off his head, which was afterwards carried on a pole from 
town to town as a proof of the victory. 


ENGLAND AFTER THE TREATY OF LAMBETH (1217 A D.) 

With this fleet perished the hopes of Louis, who, on the approach of the 
royal army, gladly accepted the offer of an accommodation made by the legate 
and the earl marshal. It was agreed [by the articles of a treaty drawn up 
at Lambeth] that he should give back to the English barons their fealty and 
homage, and then Henry should grant to them a full anmesty on their return 
to their allegiance; that peace on similar terms should be offered by Henry 
to the king of Scots and the prince of Wales; and that arrangement should 
be made for the discharge of debts and the ransom and liberation of prisoners 
of war. This is what appears on the face of the instrument interchanged 
between the parties; but in addition Henry paid to Louis the sum of 10,000 
marks to enable him to discharge his debts; and Louis made, so we are told, 
a promise to Henry, confirmed by oath, that on his accession to the French 
throne he would restore all the provinces which formerly belonged to Hemy’s 
father ; a promise which indeed was the most that could be given by a prince 
not yet in possession, but which it was plain that he would not have the will, 
when he came into possession, or, if he had the will, would not have the power 
to execute. After the departure of Louis with his countrymen, the king of 
Scotland was the first to take advantage of the pacification. He “came to 
the faith and service” of the young king, and did his devoir to him at North- 
ampton. Llewel 3 m after some hesitation followed his example, and did 
homage to his sovereign lord at Worcester. 

The departure of Louis secured the crown to Henry ; but the young king 
had not a single relation to whom he could recur for advice or to whom he 
might mtiTist the care of his interests. Even the queen mother, who by her 
misconduct had already forfeited the confidence of the nation, abandoned 
her son to hasten back to France and marry her former lover, the count de 
la Marche. But Pope Honorius, as feudal superior, declared himself the 
guardian of the orphan, and commanded Gualo to reside near his person, 
watch over his safety, and protect his just rights. The legate discharged his 
trust with fidelity, and found in the earl marshal a coadjutor actuated by 
the same zeal and concurring in the same sentiments. The itinerant justices 
were ordered to summon all knights and freemen to their courts, and to ad- 
minister to them an oath that they would keep the king’s peace, observe 
the good laws and rightful customs of the realm, and at command of the king 
and council assemble and oppose the enemies of the king and kingdom. 
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U.e' ciiarter was again confirmed, but with additional alterations.^ It was 

E ' ‘ ^ded that the widow should have for her dower the third part of all the 
which had belonged to her husband during the coverture, unless she 
had been endowed with a smaller portion at the door of the church ; that 
no freeman should lawfully alienate so much of his land as to render himself 
incapable of performing his services to the lord of the fee, and, as a check 
on alienations in mortmain, that no one should ^ve his lands to a religious 
house, to hold.- it again of the same house; nor, on the other hand, should 
any religious house receive lands, to lease them out to the donor. Assizes 
of darrein presentment were sent back to the justices of the bench ; the county 
courts were ordered to be held only once a month, the sheriff’s tourn only 
twice in the year, and the %dew of frankpledge only at Michaelmas. 

Lastly, it was enacted that all men should enjoy equal liberties; that 
escuage or scutage should be levied in the same manner as in the reign of 
Henry II ; and that every castle built or rebuilt since the commencement of 
the civil war should be demolished immediately. At the same time the chap- 
ters regarding the forests and warrens were withdrawn, to form a new instru- 
ment, called the Charter of Forests. By this all forests enclosed since the 
death of King Richard were thrown open; all outlawries for offences of the 
forest incurred within the same period were reversed; the punishment for 
killing the king’s venison was commuted into a heavy fine or a year’s im- 
prisonment; the courts of the foresters were regulated, unjust tolls abolished, 
and the right to cultivate and improve their own lands was confirmed to 
the holders of estates within the royal forests. In addition, to prevent the 
diminution of the revenue, a law was passed prohibiting the king’s ministers, 
during his minority, to put the great seal to any charter or letter of confirmar 
tion or sale, or alienation, or gift in perpetuity, and declaring beforehand all 
such instruments invalid and of no effect. 

The late contest had generated a spirit of insubordination, which bore 
with impatience the restramt of legitimate authority, and the legate and 
marshal sought to heal these wounds by conciliation. By degrees tranquillity 
was restored, and in the autumn Gualo returned to Rome. He was suc- 
ceeded by Pandulf, who followed the example of his predecessor, and watched 
with solicitude over the interests of the young king. His presence was ren- 
dered the more necessary by the death of Pembroke, the earl marshal (1219) ; 
after which Ithe exercise of the royal authority was intrusted to Hubert de 
Burgh, the justiciar, and the custody of the royal person to Peter des Roches, 
bishop of Winchester. With the former the reader is already acquainted; 
Des Roches was a Poitevin, who had enjoyed the confidence of John, and 
more than once had been appointed by him guardian of the kingdom. 

These ministers were rivals: if the justiciar possessed a greater share of 
power, the bishop enjoyed more opportunities of cultivating the 'friendship 
of his pupil; and, while the one sought the support of the native families, 
the other proclaimed himself the protector of the foreigners whom the policy 
of John had settled in the island. The presence of Pandulf wah a constant 
cheek on the ambition of these rivals ; by his letters and speeches he reproved 
their negligence and stimulated their industry ; and by his advice the justi- 
ciar and chancellor were made to swear that during the minority they would 
not dispose of any of the great fiefs of the crown. He repaired to Wales, and 

P This may be regarded as the end of the first phase of the struggle over the Magna Charta. 
Stubbs c ^joints this well by saying- “It was now become permanently the palladium of Eng- 
lish constitutional liberty ; it was recognised as the salvation of king and fcing inm, and the 
l^te, instead of anathematising, had turned and blessed it.”] 
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restored peace oa the borders; he met the king of Scots at York, and nego- 
tiated a peace between the two kingdoms , and by his letters and services he 
greatly contributed to prolong the truce between England and France As 
doubts had been raised respecting the coronation at Gloucester, that cere- 
mony_ was again performed (1220) with the accustomed solemnity by the 
archbishop, who, with the permission of Honorius, had returned to England ; 
and the next year (1221) Alexander of Scotland married, at York, Joan, the 
elder of the two sisters of Henry, and did homage to his brother-in-law. 
Margaret, one of the Scottish prmcesses, who had so long been in the cus- 
tody of the English crown, was married to Hubert. Pandulf unmediately 
returned to Rome.^ 

During the contest between John and the barons that prince had lavishly 
distributed the crown lands among his partisans, as well foreigners as natives ; 
and those who had the command of the royal castles at his deaOi pertinaciously 
refused to give them up to the government, alleging that they kept them m 
trust for the king during his minority. To wrest these fortresses from the 
hands of the powerful vassals who held them was an important but difficult 
object. The bishop of Winchester and the justiciar demanded from the 
holders all escheats and wardships; and at last solemnly declared, at the 
request and with the assent of the great council, that Henry was of sufficient 
age to have the free disposal of his lands, castles, and wards, though not to 
plead or be impleaded in courts of justice. Hubert, in the king’s name, 
demanded the surrender of the wards and castles. 

The first noteworthy resistance was met with from William, earl of Au- 
male, or Albemarle, whose grandfather of the same name in a like situation 
had resisted Henry II in the early years of his reign. The earl now refused to 
surrender Rockingham to the king, on Hubert’s demand, and an armed force 
was at once despatched to take it from him. The earl and his followers fled, 
but later, in 1221, he seized two more royal castles, and it was only after a 
fierce struggle, in which both the excommunication of the church and the 
strong hand of the earl marshal were resorted to, that he was subdued and 
banished. The second serious attempt at resistance had the more important 
result of ridding the country at once of Falkes de Breaut^, one of the most 
obnoxious of the foreigners who were attracted to the island by John’s gold; 
and of Peter des Roches, the bishop of Winchester, who betook himself to 
the Continent as a result of the triumph of his rival Hubert. In 1224 Falkes 
seized one of the king’s justices, who had decided against him at the assizes 
at Dunstable, and imprisoned him in the castle of Bedford, which he held. 
Hubert gladly grasped at the opportunity of chastising one whom Des Roches 
looked to as a strong supporter of his policy, and Bedford was besieged by 
an army, which was nominally commanded by the young king m person, ana 
after a stout resistance forced to capitulate. Falkes, who had managed to 
escape, was captured in Coventry and banished « 

The consequences of the improvident grants made by the last two mon- 
archs now began to unfold themselves. Under the pretence of resisting an 
invasion threatened by the king of France, Henry assembled a great council 
(1225) and most urgently demanded an aid. The demand was at first re- 
fused; but the wants of the crown would admit of no delay; and, after some 

P While Pandulf undoubtedly, like Gualo before him, exercised a very considerable influ- 
eEce HI the affairs of the realm during these years, Lingard,<^ through dislilce of Hubert, prob- 
ably exaggerates it. In 1220 Lan^on obtained from the pope a promise that duiing his life 
there should be no other legate in England, and this Pandulf apparently regarded as his own 
recall Therefore, having secured an election to the see of Norwich, he resigned his legatine 
office in 1221 ] 
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negotiation, it was stipulated that a fifteenth of all movables should be 
granted, but on the condition that the two charters should be solemnly ratified. 
They had already been confirmed twice since the commencement of his reign; 
but the king’s officers had laughed at their confirmation, and refused to 
carry their provisions into effect. Now, however, it was no longer necessary 
for the barons to take up afms ; poverty had subdued the reluctance of the 
king and his ministers, and the two charters were solemnly ratified in that 
form which they have ever since retained. 

In the month of April (1225), Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, 
was sent to Guienne, imder the guidance of the earl of Salisbury, with an 
English army But the French king had taken the cross against the Albi- 
genses. A papal legate interfered, threatened the English with excommu- 
nication if they raised obstacles to Louis in his holy war, and at last made 
both parties agree to a truce for one year. Before the term expired the 
French king died at Paris, after a brief reign of three years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Louis IX, who was only in his twelfth year. A stormy 
minority ensued; and Henry, who was now twenty years of age, might have 
taken advantage of it had his character and his own circumstances been 
somewhat different. The armistice was subsequently renewed year after 
year, the English never recovering La Rochelle, and the French makmg no 
further progress of importance. 


THE FALL OP HUBBBT DE BXJEGH (1229 A.D.) 

It was at length, however, resolved to carry war into France. Henry 
was Wenty-two years old, Louis only fifteen; but Blanche, the mother of the 
latter prince, and regent, put the kmgdom into a position of defence. When 
Henry went to Portsmouth, he found that the shipping provided was not 
sufficient to carry over his arnly, and after a violent altercation with Hubert 
de Buigh, who was accused of being the cause of this deficiency, the expe- 
dition was given up till the following year. At length the English king set 
sail for the Continent, and landed at St. Malo, in Brittany, where he was 
joined by a host of Bretons. He advanced to Nantes, where, like his father 
before him, he wasted his time and his means in feasts and pageantries. In the 
mean time yoimg Louis, accompanied by his mother, took several towns 
belonging to Henry. In the beginning of October the English king returned 
home, covered with disgrace; and his ally, the duke of Brittany, was obliged 
to appear at the foot of the throne of Louis with a rope round his neck. De 
Burgh had accompanied his master on this expedition; and in spite of his 
known honour, bravery, and ability, the king attempted to throw all the 
blame of the miserable failure upon Hubert. The people, however, took a 
different view of the case, and set Henry down as a trifler and a coward. 
When he applied to parliament for a further grant of money, and complained 
of the poverty to which his French expedition had reduced him, they refused 
the aid. 

Hubert had now (1232) been eight years at the head of affairs. He en- 
jo 3 red the good opinion of the people, whom he had never wantonly oppressed ; 
but many of the nobles envied him his power, and hated him for his zeal in 
resummg the castles and other possessions of the crown. But the proverbial 
ingratitude of prmces was fostered in the present case by other circumstances, 
the most cogent of all being that the minister was rich and the king woefully 
in want of money. On a sudden, Hubert saw his old rival Peter des Roches 
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reappear at court, and he must have felt from that moment that his ruin 
was concerted. In fact, very soon after, Henry threw off his faithful guard-, 
lan and able minister and left him to the persecutions of his enemies. The 
frivolous charges brought against Hubert lead, to a conviction that he was 
guilty of no breach of trust or abuse of authority. Among other things, he 
was accused of winning the affections of the king by means of magic and 
enchantment. The fallen minister took refuge in Merton abbey. 

His flight gave unwonted courage to the King, who vapoured and stormed, 
and then commanded the mayor of London to force the asyl^ and seize 
Hubert dead or alive. The mayor set foith; but the king, being reminded 
by the archbishop of Dublin of the illegality and sacrilegiousness of such a 
procedure, despatched messengers in a great hurry and recalled him. Hu- 
bert obtained a delay of four months, that he might prepare for his defence, 
and the king gave him a safe-conduct. Relying on this, De Burgh departed 
to visit his wife, the Scottish princess, at Bury St. Edmunds; but he had 
scarcely begim his journey when the king, notwithstanding bis plighted faith, 
sent Sir Godfrey de Crancumb to surprise and seize him. Hubert contrived 
to escape to a parish church. 

His furious enemies, however, were not deterred by any considerations, 
and bursting into the church with drawn swords they dragged^ him forth, 
and sent for a smith to make shackles for him. The poor artisan, struck 
with the sad state of the great man, and moved with generous feelings, said 
he would rather die the worst of deaths than forge fetters for the brave de- 
fender of Dover castle and the conqueror of the French at sea. But Sir God- 
frey placed the earl on horseback, naked, and, tying his feet imder the girths, 
so conveyed him to the Tower of London. As soon as this violation of sanc- 
tuary was known, an outcry was raised by the bishops; and the king was in 
consequence obliged to order those who had seized him to carry the prisoner 
back to the parish church; but at the same time he commanded the sheriff 
of Essex, on pain of death, to prevent the earFs escape, and to compel him 
to an unconditional surrender. The sheriff dug a deep trench round the 
sanctuary, erected palisades, and effectually prevented all ingress or egress. 
Thus cut off from every communication, unprovided with fuel and proper 
clothing (the winter was setting in), and at last left without provisions, Hubert 
de Burgh came forth, on the fortieth day of his beleaguerment, and surren- 
dered to the black band,'' who again carried him to the Tower of London. 
A few days after, Henry ordered him to be released, and to appear before 
the court of his peers. 

When Hubert appeared in court in the midst of his enemies, he declined 
pleading* some were urgent for a sentence of death, but the king proposed 
an award which was finally adopted by all parties. Hubert forfeited to the 
crown all such lands as had been granted him in the time of King John, or 
been obtained by him, by purchase or otherwise, under Henry ^ He retained 
for himself and his heirs the property he had inherited from his family, to- 
gether with some estates he held in fief of mesne lords. Thus clipped^ and 
shorn, the brave Hubert was committed to the castle of Devizes. Within 
these walls Hubert remained for nearly a year, when he was induced to adopt 
a desperate mode of escape, by learning that the custody of the castle had 
just been given to a dependent of his bitter enemy the Poitevin bishop of 
Winchester. In a dark night he climbed over the battlements and dropped 
from the high wall into the moat. From the moat he made his way to a 
country church; but there he was presently surrounded by an armed band, 
led on by the sheriff. Circumstances, however, were materially altered: 
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Several of the barons who had before been intent on the destruction of the 
nunister, were now at open war with the king, and anxious to secure the 
co-operation of so able a man as De Burgh. A strong body of horse released 
him from the hands of his captors and carried him off into Wales, where the 
insurgent nobles were then assembled. Some eighteen months later, when 
peace was restored, Hubert received back his estates and honours, he was 
even readmitted into the kmg’s council ; but he had the wisdom never again 
to aspire to the dangerous post of chief minister. 


THE REVIVAL OP FOREIGN INFLUENCES 

Peter des Roches, who succeeded to power on the first displacement 
and captivity of Hubert, soon rendered himself odious to all classes of 
the nation. He encouraged the king’s growing antipathy to the English 
barons and to Magna Charta; and he crowded the court, the offices of gov- 
ernment, the royal fortresses, with hosts of hungry Poitevins, Gascons, and 
other Frenchmen, who ruled and wasted at their ple^ure. The nature of 
an opposition, constitutional and legal in all its operations, was as yet a dis- 
covery to be made. The barons withdrew and took up anns. When again 
.summoned, they answered that unless the king dismissed his Poitevins and 
the other foreigners, they would drive both them and him out of the kingdom. 

Peter des Roches averted his ruin for the present by sowing dissensions 
among the English nobles. Several battles or skirmishes, which defy any- 
thing like a clear narration, were fought in the heart of England and on the 
Welsh borders. Richard Marshal, earl of Pembroke,^ the son of the virtuous 
protector to whom Kmg Henry was so deeply indebted, was treacherously 
and most barbarously murdered; and, following up his temporary success, 
the Poitevin bishop confiscated the estates of several of the English nobles 
without any legal trial, and bestowed them on adventurers from his own 
land. Edmund Rich the new archbishop of Canterbury, who had succeeded 
Langton, took up the national cause, and threatened the king with excom- 
munication if he did not instantly dismiss Des Roches and his associates. 
Henry trembled and complied: the foreigners were banished, and the arch- 
bishop for a short time governed the land with great prudence, and accord- 
ing to the charters. 

Henry now married (1236) Eleanor of Provence, who came to England 
with a numerous retinue, and was soon followed by fresh swarms of foreigners. 
William, the bishop of Valence, the queen’s maternal uncle, was made chief 
minister. Boniface of Savoy, another uncle, was promoted to the see of 
Canterbury; and Peter, a third uncle, was invested with the earldom of 
Richmond, and received the profitable wardship of the earl of Warenne. The 
queen invited over damsels from Provence, and the’ king married them 
to the young nobles of England of whom he had the wardship. This was 
bad enough, but it was not all : the queen-mother, Isabella, whom the nation 
detested, had now four sons by the count de la Marche, and she sent over 
all four-^uy, WUliam, Geoffrey, and Aymer — ^to be provided for in England. 

P Richard Marshal ■was a man of unusual ability, an acccnnplished knight, and a lover and 
patron of learning. After the return of Peter des' Roches, the earl suggested and delivered 
m person both the refusal of the barons ■to sit in the same council ■with Peter, and their positive 
demand for the dismissal of the foreign officials This opposition ■was construed as treason; 
ttie kmg marched against him, and drove him into alliance with the Welsh borderers. Peter 
lured him by stratagem over to Ireland, where he was murdered. For many years after his 
death (1234) the barons were without a strong leader.] 
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Tlie king heaped honours and riches upon these half-brothers, who were soon 
followed by new herds of adventurers from Guienne. 

Henry’s resources were soon exhausted, and he found himself without 
money and without credit. When he asked aids from the parliament, the 
parliament told him that he must dismiss the foreigners, who devoured the 
substance of the land; and they several times voted him small supplies, on 
the express condition that he should so do, and also redress other grievances; 
but he forgot his promises as soon as he got the money. The barons then 
bound him by oath; and Henry took the oaths, broke them, and acted just 
as before. 

Isabella, the queen-mother, added alike to the odium in which she was 
held by the English, and to the embarrassments and unpopularity of her 
son, by hurrying him into a war with France (1242) Louis, now in the 
prime of manhood, was loved and respected by his subjects; whereas Henry 
was despised by his. When the English parliament was caEed upon for a 
supply of men and money, they resolutely refused both. Henry contrived to 
fill thirty hogsheads with silver, and, sailing from Portsmouth with his queen, 
his brother Richard, and three hundred knights, he made for the river Gar 
ronne. Soon after his landing he was joined by nearly twenty thousand men, 
some his own vassals, some who were anxious, not to re-establish the su- 
premacy of the English king in the south, but to render themselves inde- 
pendent of the crown of France at his expense. 

Louis met Henry with a superior force on the banks of the river Charente, 
in Saintonge, and defeated him in a pitched battle near Taillebourg. The 
English king retreated down the river to the town of Saintes, where he was 
beaten in a second battle, fought on the very next day. His mother’s husband, 
the count de la Marche, who had led him into this disastrous campaign, then 
abandoned him, and made his own terms with the French king. Henry fled 
from Saintes across Saintonge, to Blaye. A terrible dysentery which broke 
out in his army, some scruples of conscience, and the singular modeiation of 
his own views, prevented Louis from following up his successes, and induced 
him to agree to a truce for five years. 


HENRY AND HIS PARLIAMENTS 

When Henry met his parliament in 1244 he found it more refractory 
than it had ever been. In reply to his demands for money, they taxed him 
with extravagance, with his frequent breaches of the Great Charter; they 
told him, in short, that they would no longer trust him, and that they must 
have in their owm hands the appointment of the chief jimticiar, the chancel- 
lor, and other great oflicers. The king would consent to nothmg morfe than 
another ratification of Magna Charta, and therefore the parliament would 
only vote him twenty shillmgs on each knight’s fee for the marriage of his 
eldest daughter to the Scottish king. After this he looked to a meetmg of 
parliament as a meetmg of his personal enemies, and to avoid it he raised 
money by stretching his prerogative in respect to fines, benevolences, pur- 
veyances, and the other imdefinable branches of the ancient revenue He 
also tormented and ransacked the Jews; and he begged, besides, from town to 
town, from castle to castle, until he obtained the reputation of being the stur- 
diest beggar in all England. In the year 1248 he was again obliged to meet his 
barons in parliament. They now told him that he ought to blush to ask aid 
from his people whom he professed to hate, and whom he shunned for the society 
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of aliens; they reproached him with disparaging the nobles of England by 
forcing them into mean marriages with foreigners. They enlai^ed upon the 
abuse of the right of purveyance, telling him that foreign merchants, knowing 
the dangers to which their goods were exposed, shunned the ports of England 
as if they were in possession of pirates; that the poor firiiermen of the coast, 
finding they could not escape his hungry purveyors and courtiers, were fre- 
quently obliged to carry their fish to the other side of the Channel. In reply 
to the remonstrance of his barons, Henry gave nothing but fair promises which 
could no longer deceive, and he got nothing save the cutting reproof to which 
he had been obliged to listen. 

The king now racked his imagination in devising pretexts on which to 
obtain what he wanted. At one time he said he was resolved to reconquer 
all the continental dominions of the crown; but, unfortunately, all men knew 
that Louis had departed for the East, and that Henry had contracted the 
most solemn obligations not to make war upon him during his crusade. He 
next took the cross himself, pretending to be anxious to sail for Palestine 
forthwith; but here again it was well known he had no imch intention, and 
only wanted money to pay his debts and satisfy his foreign favourites. At 
a moment of urgent necessity he was advised to sell all his plate and jewels. 
“Who will buy them?” said he. Hig advisers answered,^ “The citizens of 
London, of course.” He rejoined bitterly, “ By my troth, if the treasures of 
Augustus were put up to sale, the citizens would be the purchasers ! These 
clowns, who assume the style of barons, abound in all Aings, while we are 
wanting in common necessaries.” It is said that the king was thenceforth 
more inimical and rapacious towards the Londoners than he had bcenbefore. 
To annoy them and touch them in a sensitive part, he established a new fair 
at Westminster, to last fifteen days, during which all trading was prohibited 
in London. He went to keep his Christmas in the city, and let loose his pur- 
veyors among the inhabitants; he made them offer New Year’s gifts; and 
shortly after, in spite of remonstrances, he compelled them to pay him the 
sum of £2,000, by the most open violation of law and right. 

In 1253 Henry was again obliged to meet his parliament, and this he did, 
averring to all men that he only wanted a proper Christian aid that he might 
go and recover the tomb of Christ. If he thought that this old pretence 
would gain unlimited confidence he was deceived. The barons, who had 
been duped so often, treated his application with coldness and contempt; 
but they at last held out the hope of a liberal grant on condition of his con- 
senting to a fresh and most solemn confirmation of their liberties. On the 
third day of May the king went to Westminster hall, where the barons, prel- 
ates, and abbots were assembled. The bishops and abbots were apparelled 
in their canonical robes, and every one of them held a burning taper in his 
hand. A taper was offered to the king, but he refused it, saying he was no 
priest. Then the archbishop of Canterbury stood up before the people and 
denounced sentence of excommunication against all those who should, either 
directly or indirectly, infringe the charters of the kingdom. Every striking, 
every terrific part of this ceremony was performed; the prelates and abbots 
dashed their tapers to the ground, and as the lights went out in smoke, they 
exclaimed, “ May the soul of everyone who incurs this sentence so stmk and 
be extinguished in hell! ” The king subjoined, on his own behalf, “So help 
me God! I will keep these charters inviolate, as I am a man, as I am a Chris- 
tian, as I am a knight, and as I am a king crowned and anointed' ” His 
outward behaviour during this awful performance was exemplary; he held 
his hand on his heart, and made his countenance express a devout acquiescence; 
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but the ceremony was scarcely over when, following the impulse given him 
by his foreign favourites, he returned to his old courses, and thus utterly 
uprooted whatever confidence the nation yet had in him. 

With the money thus obtained Henry went to Guienne, where Alfonso, 
the king of Castile, had set up a claim to the earldom, and induced many of 
the ficlde nobles to revolt against the English crown. This expedition was 
less dishonourable than the former ones ; indeed, it was successful on the whole, 
and led to a friendly alliance ^tween England and Castile — Prince Edward 
marrying Eleanor, the daughter of Alfonso. But Henry concealed these 
arrangements for some time, in order to obtain a fresh grant from his parlia- 
ment, under colour of carr 3 dng on the war. He returned penniless; for the 
partial re-establishment of his authority in the south of France seems never 
to have benefited his exchequer. The expedients to which he had recourse 
in England rendered him more and more odious and contemptible. When 
his fortunes were at this low ebb, he blindly embarked m a project to raise one 
of his sons to the throne of the Two Sicilies. On the death of Frederick II, 
who died excommunicated, Pope Innocent IV offered the crown to Henry 
for his second son, Prince Edmund. Henry was placed in circumstances in 
which he could do little, and, wavering and timid, he did nothing at all, ex- 
cept give his son the empty title of kmg of Sicily. The pope ordered the 
English clergy to lend money for the expedition, and even to pawn thf' prop- 
erty of their church to obtain it. 

Backed by the pope, Henry levied enormous contributions on the churches 
of England and Ireland. The native clergy were already disaffected, but these 
proceedings made them as openly hostile to the king as were the lay barons. 
The wholesale spoliation of the church had also the effect of lessening the 
clergy’s reverence for the pope, and of shaking that power which had already 
attained its highest pitch, and which was thenceforward gradually to decline. 
The bishop of London said that the pope and king were, indeed, more power- 
ful than he, but if they took his mitre from his head, he would clap on a war- 
rior’s helmet. The legate, Rustan, moderated his demands and withdrew, 
fully convinced that a storm was approaching and that the Sicili^ specu- 
lation had completed the ruin of the bankrupt king. As long as his brother 
Richard, the great earl of Cornwall,^ remained 'in England, and in possession 
of the treasmes he had hoarded, there was a powerful check upon insurrec- 
tion; for though the earl’s abilities in public affairs seem hardly to have been 
equal to his wealth, still the influence he possessed in the nation was most 
extensive. He had repeatedly opposed the illegal courses of the king, and 
had even been out in arms with the barons more than once, but he was 
averse to extreme measures, and, from his position, not likely to permit any 
invasion of the just prerogative of the crown. The Gerrnans were setting up 
their empire for sale, and Richard’s vanity and ambition induced to 
become a purchaser. Having spent immense sums, he was elected, in the 
beginnmg of 1256, as “king of the Romans,” which was considered the sure 
step to the dignity of emperor. But there was a schism among the electors, 
part of whom, a few weeks later, gave their suffrages to Alfonso, king of Cas- 

P Richard of Cornwall, ku^ of the Romans, the second son of John, was a man of con- 
siderably more enei^ and ability than his brother Henry. He had much of the political 
sagacity of his nephew Edward, and, hke him, at times acted with the baronial opposition in 
resisting Henry’s foolish designs “A more careful view of his career,” says Stubbs,® “leads 
to the conclusion that both his abilities and his success were underrated As an English earl 
we find him always acting as a mediator and arbitrator, never urgmg the king to his deceitful 
and despotic courses. He was the wisest and most moderate, it would seem, of Henry’s 
advisers.”] 
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tile. Richard, however, went over to the Continent, was crowned at Aix- 
la-Chapelle, and left the crown of England to be dragged through the mire. 

A scarcity of provisions disposed the people to desperate measures. On 
the 2d of May (1258) Henry called a parliament at Westminster. The 
barons went to the haU, in complete armour. As the kmg entered there was 
a rattling of swords; his eye glanced timidly along the mailed ranks, and he 
said, with a faltering voice, “'^Tiat means this? Am I a prisoner?” “Not 
so,” replied Roger Bigod; “ but your foreign favourites and your own extrava- 
gance have involved this realm in great wretchedness ; wherefore we demand 
that the powers of government be intrusted and made over to a committee 
of bishops and barons, that the same may root up abuses and enact good 
laws ” One of the king’s foreign half-brothers vapoured and talked loudly, 
but as for himself, he could do nothing else than give an unconditional assent 
to the demands of the barons, who thereupon promised that, if he proved 
sincere, they would help him to pay his debts and prosecute the claims of 
his son in Italy. The parliament then dissolved, appointmg an early day 
to meet again at Oxford, where the committee of government should be 
appointed, and the affairs of the state finally adjusted. 


SIMON DE MONTFORT; THE MAD PARLIAMENT 

The present leader of the barons, and in all respects the most remarkable 
man among them, was the earl of Leicester. It is evident that the monkish 
chroniclers were incapable of understanding or properly appreciating the 
extraordinary character of this foreign champion for English liberties; and 
those writers have scarcely left materials to enable us to form an accurate 
judgment. Simon de Montfort was the youngest son of the count Simon de 
Montfort in France, who had gained an unhappy celebrity in the barbarous 
crusades against the Albigenses. In right of his mother, Amicia, he had suc- 
ceeded to the earldom of Leicester; but he appears to have been little known 
in England until the year 1238, when he came over from his native country, 
and married Eleanor, the coimtess-dowager of Pembroke, a sister of King 
Henry. This match was carried by the royal favour and authority; for 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, the king’s brother, and many of the Eng lish barons, 
tried to prevent it, on the ground that it was not fitting a princess shoifid be 
married to a forei^ subject. 

But the earl had no sooner secured his marriage, and made himself known 
in the coimtry, than he set himself forward as the decided opponent of for- 
eign encroachment and foreign favourites of all kinds ; and such was his ability 
that he caused people to overlook the anomaly of his position, and to forget 
that he himself was a foreigner. He not only captivated the good will of the 
English nobles, but endeared himself in an extraoi dinary degree to the Eng- 
lish people, whose worth and importance in the state he certainly seems to 
have been one of the first to discover and count upon. His devotional feel- 
ings (which, upon no ground that we can discover, have been regarded as 
h 3 ^ocntical)_ gained him the favour of the clergy; his literary acquirements, 
so unusual in those times, increased his influence and reputation. There 
seems to be no good reason for refusing him the merits of a skilful politician; 
and he was a master of the art of war as it was then understood and practised. 

The favour of the king was soon turned into a hatred as bitter as Henry’s 
supine and not cruel nature was capable of : it seemed monstrous that a for- 
ei^er should be, not a courtier but the popular idol; and Leicester was 
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banished the court. He was afterwards intrusted with the government of 
Guienne, where, if he did not achieve the impossibility of giving entire satis- 
faction to the turbulent and intriguing nobles, he did good service to the king 
his master, and acquitted himself with ability and honour. Heniy, however, 
was weak enough to listen to the complaints of some of his southern vassals, 
who did not relish the firm j*ule of the earl. Leicester was hastily recalled, 
and his master called him traitor to his face. Thus insulted by a man he 
despised, the earl gave the he to his sovereign, and told him that, but for his 
kingly rank, he would make him repent the wrong he had done him. This 
happened in 1252. Leicester withdrew for a season into France, but Henry 
was soon reconciled, in appearance, and the earl returned to England, where 

his popularity increased in proportion to the growing weakness and misgov- 
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emment of the king. He was one of the armed barons that met in W estminster 
had, and now he was ready to follow up those demonstrations at Oxford. 

On the 11th of June the parliament, which the royalists called the Mad 
Parliament, met at Oxford. Having no reliance on the king, who had so 
often broken both promise and oath, the great barons summoned all who 
owed them military service to attend in arms on the occasion. Thus secured 
from the a’ tack of the foreigners in the king’s pay, they proceeded to their 
object with great vigour and determination. The committee of government 
was appointed without a murmur on the part of the timid Henry; it con- 
sisted of twenty-foiu members, twelve of whom were chosen by the barons 
and twelve by the king. The king’s choice fell upon his nephew Henry, the 
son of Richard, the titular king of the Romans ; upon Guy and William, his 
own half-brothers ; the bishops of London and Winchester ; the earls of War- 
wick and Warenne; the abbots of Westminster and St. Martin’s, London; 
on John Mansel, a friar; and Peter of Savoy, a relation of the queen. The 
members appointed by the barons were the bishop of Worcester; the earls 
Simon of Leicester, Richard of Gloucester, Humphrey of Hereford, Roger of 
Norfolk, earl marshal; the lords Roger Mortimer, John Fitzgeoffrey, Hugh 
Bigod, Richard de Grey, William Bardolf, Peter de Montfort, and Hugh le 
Despenser. 

The earl of Leicester was at the head of this supreme council, to the main- 
tenance of whose ordinances the king, and afterwards his son Edward, took 
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a solemn oath. The parliament then proceeded to enact that four knights 
should be chosen by the votes of the freeholders in each county, to lay before 
the parliament all breaches of law and justice that might occur; that a new 
sheriff should be annually chosen by the freeholders in each county; and 
that three sessions of parliament should be held regularly every year: the 
first, eight days after Michaelmas; the second, the morrow after Candlemas 
Day; and the third, on the first day of June. 

The benefits derived from the acts of this parliament were prospective 
rather than immediate, for the first consequences were seven or eight years 
of anarchy and confusion, the fruits of insincerity and discontent on the part 
of the court, and of ambition and intrigue on the part of the great barons. 
Prince Edward, the heir to the throne, flie earl of Warenne, and others took 
the oaths to the Statutes or Provisions of Oxford with unconcealed reluctance 
and ill-humour. Though their leaders were liberally included among the 
twenty-four guardians of the kingdom, the foreign faction was excessively 
dissatisfied with the recent changes, and said openly, and wherever they went, 
that the acts of Oxford ought to be set aside as illegal and degrading to the 
king’s majesty. Irritated by them opposition and their secret intrigues, Leices- 
ter and h^ party scared the four half-brothers of the king and a herd of their 
relations and retainers out of the kingdom. The departime of these foreigners 
increased the popularity of the barons with the English people; but they 
were seduced by the temptations of ambition and an easy triumph over all 
opposition; they filled up the posts vacated in the committee of government 
with their own adherents, leaving scarcely a member in it to represent the 
king; and they finally lodged the whole authority of government in the hands 
of their coimcil of state and a standing committee of twelve persons.^ This 
great power was abused, as all unlimited power, whether held by a king, or 
an oligarchy, or a democracy, ever will be, and the barons soon disagreed 
among themselves. 


QXTAEEBL BETWEEN LEICESTER AND GLOUCESTER 

About six months after the meeting at Oxford (1259), Richard, king of 
the Romans, having spent all his money among the Germans, was anxious 
to return to England that he might- get more. At St. Omer he w^ met by a 
messenger from Leicester, who told him that he must not set foot in the king- 
dom unless he swore beforehand to observe the Provisions of Oxford. Richard 
finally gave an ungracious assent: he took the oath, joined his brother, and 
immediately commenced organising an opposition to the committee of govern- 
ment. Soon after his arrival it was seen that the barons_ disagreed more than 
ever. The earl of Gloucester started up as a rival to Leicester, and a violent 
quarrel — ^the first of many — ^broke out between these two powerful lords. 
Then there was presented a petition from the knights of shires or counties, 
complaming that the barons had held possession of the sovereign authority 
for eighteen months, and had done no good in the way of reform. A few 
improvements, chiefly regarding the amninistration of justice, were then 
enacted; but their slender amount did not satisfy the nation, and most of 
the barons were more anxious for the prolongation of their own powers and 
profits than for anything else. 

By degrees two factions were formed in the committee: when that of 
Gloucester obtained the ascendancy, Leicester withdrew into France. Then 
Gloucester would have reconciled himself with the king, but as soon as Prince 
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Edward saw this he declared for Leicester, who returned. The manoeuvres 
and intrigues of party now become almost as unintelligible as they are un- 
interesting; reconciliations and breaches between the Leicester and Gloucester 
factions, and then between the barons generally and the court, a changing and 
a changing agam of sides and principles, perplex and disgrace a scene where 
nothing seems fixed except Leicester’s dislike and distrust of the king, and a 
general but somewhat vague affection among the barons of both parties for 
the provisions of Magna Charta. 

Henry, who had long rejoiced at the division among the barons, now (1261) 
thought the moment was come for escapmg from their authority. He had 
a papal dispensation in his pocket for the oaths he had taken at Oxford, and 
this set his conscience quite at ease. On the 2d of February he ventured to 
tell the committee of government that, seeing the abuse they h^d made of 
their authority, he diould henceforward govern without them. He then 
hastened to the Tower, which had recently been repaired and strengthened, 
and seized all the money in the mint. From behind those strong walls he 
ordered that the gates of London diould be closed, and that all the citizens 
should swear fresh fealty to him. 

The barons called out their vassals and marched upon the capital. Prince 
Edward was amusing himself in France at a tournament, and it was agreed 
by both parties to await his arrival. He came in haste, and, instead of joimng 
his father in the Tower, joined the barons. In spite of this junction — or per- 
haps we ought rather to say, in consequence of it — ^many of the nobles went over 
and joined the king, who published the pope’s bull of dispensation, together 
with a manifesto in which he set forth that he had reigned forty-five years in 
peace and accordmg to justice, never committing such deeds of wrong and 
violence as the barons had recently committed. For a time he met with 
success, and Leicester returned once more to France, vowing that he would 
never trust the faith of a perjured king. 

In 1263 another change and shifting of parts took place. The earl of 
Gloucester was dead, and his son, a very young man, instead of being the rival 
became for a while the bosom friend of Leicester. Prince Edward, on the 
other hand, veered round to the court, and had made himself unpopular by 
calling in a foreign guard. In the month of March young Gloucester called 
his retainers and confederates together at Oxford, and the earl of Leicester 
returned to England in the month of April, and put himself at their head. 
The great earl at once raised the banner of war, and after taking several royal 
castles and towns, marched rapidly upon London, where the mayor and the 
common people declared for him. 'The kmg was safe in the Tower; Prince 
Edward fled to Windsor castle, and the queen, his mother, attempted to 
escape by water in the same direction; but when she approached London 
bridge, a cry ran among the populace, who hated her, of “ Drown the witch! ” 
and filth and stones were thrown at the barge. The mayor took pity on her, 
and carried her for safety to St. Paul’s. 

Richard of Cornwall contrived to effect a hollow reconciliation between 
the barons and his unwarlike brother, who yielded everything, only reserving 
to himself the usual resource of breaking his compact as soon as circumstances 
should seem favourable. It is true his subjects had repeatedly exacted too 
much, but it is equally certain that he never made the smallest concession 
to them in good faith, and with a determination to respect it. Foreigners 
were once more banished the kingdom, and the custody of the royal castles 
was a^ain intrusted to Leicester and his associates. Peace and amity were 
sworn in July; but by the month of October the king was in arms against the 
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bair0»% aod nearly succeeded in taking Leicester prisoner. This new crisis 
was wainly ’ attributable to a condition exacted by that great earl — ^that the 
authority of the committee of government should not only last for the lifetime 
of the king, but be prolonged during the reign of his successor. Up to this 
point Prince Edward had pretended a great respect for his oath, professing to 
doubt whether an absolution from Rome could excuse perjury, and he had fre- 
quently protested that, having sworn to the Provisions of Oxford, he would 
religiously keep that vow; but this last measure removed all his scruples, and 
denouncing the barons as rebels, traitors, and usurpers, he openly declared 
against them and all their statutes. 

To stop the horrors of a civil war, some of the bishops induced both parties 
to refer their differences to the arbitration of the French king (1264). The 
conscientious and justice-loving Louis IX pronounced his award m the begin- 
ning of February (1264). He insisted on the observance of the Great Charter; 
but otherwise his decision was in favour of the king, as he set aside the Pro- 
visions of Oxford, ordered that the royal castles should be restored, and that 
the sovereign should have full power of choosing his own ministers and officers, 
whether from among foreigners or natives. The barons, who were better 
acquainted than Louis with the character of their king, well knew that if the 
securities they had exacted were all given up, the provisions of the national 
charters would be despised, as they were previously to the parliament of 
Oxford , and they therefore resolved not to be bound by the award, which, they 
insisted, had been obtained through the unfair influence of the wife of Louis, 
who was sister-in-law to King Henry. 

The civil war was therefore renewed with more fury than ever. The 
strength of the royalists lay in the counties of the north and the extreme west; 
that of the barons m the midland counties, the southeast, the Cmque Ports, 
and, above all, in the city of London and its neighbourhood. At the tolling 
of the great bell of St Paul’s the citizens of London assembled as an armed 
host. In the midst of this excitement they fell upon the unfortunate Jews, 
and, after plundering them, massacred above five hundred — ^men, women, 
and children — ^in cold blood. In other parts of the kingdom the royalists 
robbed and murdered the Jews under pretext of theu being friends to the 
barons; and the barons’ party did the like, allying that they were allied with 
the king, and that they kept Greek fire hid in their houses in order to destroy 
the friends of liberty 


THE BATTLE OF LFIVES; DE MONTFOKT’s GOVEBNMENT (1264 A.D.) 

The opening of the campaign was in favour of the royalists ; but their for- 
tunes changed when they advanced to the southern coast and endeavoured 
to win over the powerful Ciinque Ports. Leicester, who had remained quietly 
in London organismg his forces, at length marched from the capital with the 
resolution of fighting a decisive battle. He found the king at Lewes, in 
Sussex — a bad position, in a hollow — ^which Henry, relying on his superiority 
ot numbers, did not quit on the earl’s approach. Leicester encamped on 
the downs about two miles from Lewes. On the following morning, the 
14th of May, leaving a strong reserve on the downs, he descended into the 
hollow. 

'The two armies soon joined battle. On the king’s side were the great houses 
of Bigod and Bohun, all the foreigners in. the kingdom, the Percys with their 
warlike borderers, and from beyond the borders John Comyn, John de Baliol, 
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aad Robert de Bruce— names tibat were soon to appear in a very different 
drama. On the earl’s side were Gloucester, Derby, Warenne, the Despensers, 
Robert de Roos, William Marmion, Richard de Grey, John Fitzjohn, Nicholas 
Seagrave, Godfrey de Lucy, John de Vescy, and others of noble lineage and 
great estates. Prince Edward, who was destmed to acquire the rudiments 
of war in the slaughter of his own subjects, began the battle by falling desper- 
ately upon a body of Londoners, who had followed Leicester to the field. This 
burgher militia could not stand against the trained cavalry of the prince, 
who chased and slew them by heaps. Eager to take a bloody vengeance for 
the insults the Londoners had offered his mother, Edward spurred forward, 
regardless of the manoeuvres of the other divisions of the royalist army. He 
was as yet a young soldier, ^d the experienced and skilful leader of the barons 
made him pay dearly for his mistake. Leicester made a concentrated attack 
on the king, beat him most completely, and took him prisoner, with his brother, 
the king of the Romans, John Comyn, and Robert de Bruce, before the prince 
returned from his headlong pursuit. When Edward arrived at the field of 
battle, he saw it covered with the slain of his own party, and learned that 
his father, with many nobles, was in Leicester’s hands and shut up in the 
priory of Lewes. Before he could recover himself he was charged by a body 
of horse and made prisoner. The kirk’s half-brothers, who were again in 
England, fled to Pevensey, whence they escaped to the Continent. 

The victory of the barons does not seem to have been disgraced by cruelty, 
but it is said to have cost the lives of more than five thousand Englishmen, 
who fell on the field. On the following morning a treaty, or the Mise of Lewes, 
as it was called, was concluded. It was agreed that Edward and his cousin 
Henry, the son of the king of the Romans, should remain as hostages for 
their fathers, and that the whole quarrel should be again submitted to a 
peaceful arbitration. But Leicester, who had now the right of the strongest, 
kept both the king and his brother prisoners as well as their sons, and, feeling 
his own greatness, began to be less tractable. Although the pope excom- 
municated him and his party, the people regarded the sentence with indif- 
ference; and many of the native clergy, who had long been disgusted bodi 
with pope and king, praised him in their sermons as the reformer of abuses, 
the protector of the oppressed, the father of the poor, the saviour of his couatry, 
the avenger of the church. Thus supported, and indeed carried forward by 
a boundless popularity, he soon forced all such barons as held out for the 
king to surrender them castles and submit to the judgment of their peers. 
These men were condemned merely to short penods of exile in Ireland ; not 
one suffered death, or chains, or forfeiture. 

Every act of government was still performed in the name of the king, 
whose captivity was made so light as to be scarcely apparent, and who was 
treated with every outward demonstration of respect. The queen had retired 
to the Continent before the battle of Lewes, and having busied herself in 
collecting a host of foreign mercenaries, she now lay at Damme, in Flanders, 
almost ready to cross over and renew the civil war. The steps taken by 
Leicester show at once his entire confidence in the good will of the nation, 
and his personal bravery and activity. He summoned the whole force of 
the country — from castles and towns, cities and boroughs — to meet in arms 
on Barham Downs, and having encamped them there he threw himself among 
the mariners of England, and, takmg the command of a fleet, erui^d 
between the English and Flemish coasts to meet the invaders at sea. But 
the queen’s fleet never ventured out of port, her land forces disbanded, and 
that enterprise fell to the ground. . • ’ 
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The ruin of Leicester was effected by very different means. Confident 
in his talents and popularity, he ventured to display too marked a ouperiority 
above his fellows in the same cause; this excited hostile feelings in several of 
the barons, whose jealousies and pretensions were skilfully worked upon by 
Prince Edward, who had by this time been removed from Dover castle, into 
which he had been thrown after the battle of Lewes, and placed, with his 
father, in the enjoyment of considerable personal liberty, by the order of 
a parliament which Leicester had summoned expressly to consider his case, 
in the beginning of the year 1265, which is memorable in the history of the 
constitution as the first in which we have certain eAudence of the appearance 
of representatives from the cities and boroughs.® 

Simon de Montfort, at the very moment of his fall, set the example of an 
extensive reformation in the frame of parliament, which, though his authority 
was not acknowledged by the punctilious adherents to the letter and forms of 
law, was afterwards legally adopted by Edward, and rendered the parliament 
of that year the model of the British parliament, and in a considerable degree 
affected the constitution of all other representative assemblies. It may, 
indeed, be considered as the practical discovery of popular representation. 
The particulars of the war are faintly discerned at the distance of six or seven 
centuries. The reformation of parliament, which first afforded proof from 
experience that liberty, order, greatness, power, and wealth are capable of 
being blended together in a degree of harmony which the wisest men had not 
before believed to be possible, will be held in everlasting remembrance ™ 

The earl of Derby opened a correspondence with the prince, and the earl 
of Gloucester set himself up as a rival to Montfort, and then, b}^ means of his 
brother, Thomas de Clare, who had been placed about the prince’s person, 
concerted a plan for releasing Edward. This plan was successful; and on 
Thursday in Whitsunweek the prince escaped on a fleet horse which had been 
conveyed to him, and joined the earl of Gloucester at Ludlow, where the royal 
banner was raised. The prince was made to swear that he would respect the 
charters, govern according to law, and expel foreigners; and it was upon these 
express conditions that Qoucester surrendered to hun the command of the 
troops. This earl was a vain, weak young man, but his jealous fury against 
Leicester could not blind him to the obvious fact that but few of the nobility 
would make any sacrifices for the royal cause unless their attachment to con- 
stitutional liberty were gratified by such pledges. 


THE BATTLE OF EVESHAM (1265 A.D.) 

About the same time the earl of Warenne, who had escaped from the battle 
of Lewes, landed in South Wales with 120 knights and a troop of archers; 
and other royalist chiefs rose in different parts of the country, according to a 
plan which seems to have been suggested by the military sagacity of Prince 
Edward. The earl of Leicester, keeping good hold of the kmg, remained at 
Hereford, while his eldest son, Simon de Montfort, with a part of his army, 
was in Sussex. The object of the prmce was to prevent the junction of these 
separated forces, and to keep the earl on the right bank of the Severn Edward 
destroyed all the bridges and boats on that river and secured the fords ; but, 
after some skilful manoeuvres, the earl crossed the Severn and encamped 
near Worcester, where he expected his son would join him. 

But Simon’s conduct in war was not equal to his father’s, for he allowed 
himself to be surprised by night near Kenilworth, where Edward took his 
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horses and treasure, and most of his knights, and forced him to take refuge, 
almost naked, in the castle there, the principal residence of the De Montfort 
family. The earl, still hoping to meet his son’s forces, advanced to Evesham, 
on the river Avon On the morning of the 4th of August, as he looked towards 
the hills in the direction of Kenilworth, he saw his own standards advancing 
His joy, however, was but momentary; for he discovered, when too late to 
retreat, that they were his son’s banners in the hands of his enemies, and, 
nearly at the same time, he saw the heads of columns showing themselves on 
either flank and in his rear. These well-conceived combined movements had 
been executed with unusual precision ; the earl was surrounded — every road 
was blocked up. As he observed the skilful way in which the hostile forces 
were disposed, he uttered the complaint so often used by old generals, “They 
have learned irom me the art of war”; and then, it is said, he added, “The 
Lord have mercy on our souls, for I see our bodies are Prince Edward’s.” 
He did not, however, neglect the duties of the commander, but marshalled 
his men in the best manner. He then spent a short time in prayer and took 
the sacrament, as was his wont, before going into battle. 

Having failed in an attempt to force the road to Kenilworth, he formed in a 
solid circle on the summit of a hUl, and several times repulsed the charges of 
his foes, who gradually closed round him, attacking at all points. The king, 
being in the earl’s camp when the royalists appeared, was encased in armour 
which concealed his features and put upon a war-horse. In one of the charges 
the imbecile old man was dismounted, and m danger of being slain, but he 
cried out, “Hold yom hand! I am Harry of Winchester,” and the prince, 
who happened to be near, ran to his rescue and carried him out of the mM6e. 
Leicester’s horse was killed under him, but the earl rose unhurt from his fall 
and fought bravely on foot. A body of Welsh were broken and fled, and the 
number of his enemies still seemed to increase on all sides. He then asked 
the royalists if they gave quarter, and was told that there was no quarter for 
traitors. His gallant son Henry was killed before his eyes, the bravest and 
best of his friends fell in heaps aroimd him, and at last the great earl himself 
died with his sword m his hand. 

The hatred of the royalists was too much mflamed to admit of the human- 
ities of usages of chivalry. No prisoners were taken; the slaughter, usually 
confined to the “ meaner sort,” who could not pay ransom, was extended to 
the noblest and wealthiest, and all the barons and knights of Leicester’s party, 
to the number of 180, were despatched. After the battle the corpse of Leices- 
ter was brutally mangled, and treated with every kind of indignity; but by 
the people his memory was affectionately cherished, and long after he was 
spoken of among them under the title of Sir Simon the Righteous.® 


THE CHAEACTEE OF SIMON DE MONTFOET • 

“The man who gave to English freedom,” says Freeman, & “its second 
and more lasting shape, the hero and martyr of England in the greatest of 
her constitutional struggles, was Simon de Montfort.” His most recent 
biographer, Prothero,*' has well said tha,t a juster estimate of his personal 
character can be reached by a simple review of his actions, than by any sort 
of analysis of what we to-day think the man must necessarily have been who 
achieved the great things that Simon did ® 

“Nothing is more difficult,” wrote Dr. Robert Henry,^ “than to form a 
just idea of the character of this illustrious person who was abhorred as a 
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devil by one half of England, and adored as a saint or guaraian angel by the 
other. He was unquestionably one of the greatest generals and politicians 
of his age : bold, ambitious, and enterprising, ever considered by friends and 
enemies as the very soul of the party which he espoused.” 

These words are true, but they contain only half the truth. He was 
more than a great general, more than a great politician, far more than a 
mere party leader, inasmuch as he obeyed to the death that rulmg principle 
which his own words expressed, “ I would rather die without a foot of land 
than break the oath that I have made.” This was why he was worshipped 
as a saint and a mart3T“; and if we smile at the popular superstition which 
believed in the miracles wrought at his tomb, we can look up to the popular 
instinct which recognised in him that rarest of all miracles, a true patriot. 
The form of government which he set up, and the constitutional measures 
he adopted to strengthen it, sufficiently disprove the assertion that he used 
the pretext of reform to cover the designs of a purely selfish ambition. The 
fact that he never aimed at supreme power, in spite of the insults and injuries 
he received at the hands of Henry, until it became evident that in no other 
way could justice be done, acquits him of the charge of traitorous disloyalty 
to his king. The fact that he was the only one of the greater nobles who 
remained true to his cause shows how far he was above the prejudices of class, 
and what temptations he had to surmount before he left the common rut 
in which his peers were content to move, and marked out for himself the 
nobler and more dangerous course to which duty called him. A conviction 
of his own honesty of purpose, a firm faith that the right would triumph, 
as well as an overweenmg confidence in his own powers, led him to persevere 
in that course to the end, and to essay the impossible. He failed, but he was 
fortunate in that he did not live to feel the bitterness of failure. 

The value and permanency of the great earl’s work have by no one been 
better set forth than by the pen of England’s greatest constitutional historian. 
Bishop Stubbs f “Had he lived longer,” says Stubbs, “the prospect of the 
throne might have opened before him, and he might have become a destroyer 
instead of a saviour. If he had succeeded in such a design, he could not have 
made a better king than Edward ; if he had failed, England would have lain 
at the feet of Edward, a ruler whose virtues would have made him more dan- 
gerous as a despot than his father’s vices had made him in his attempt at 
despotism. He was greater as an opponent of tyranny than as a deviser of 
liberties; the fetters imposed on royal autocracy, cumbrous and entangled 
as they were, seem to have been an integral part of his policy; the means he 
took for admitting the nation to self-government wear very much the form 
of an occasional or party expedient, which a longer tenure of undivided power 
might have led him either to develop or to discard. The idea of representar 
tive government had, however, ripened under his hand; and although the 
germ of the growth lay in the primitive institutions of the land, Simon has the 
merit of having been one of the first to see the uses and the glories to which it 
would ultimately grow.” 

If in his public life he cannot be altogether freed from blame, his private 
life was beyond reproach. A blameless husband, a kind, too kind, father, a 
constant friend — ^he was the model of a Christian knight and gentleman. That 
he was the best hated as he was the best loved man of his day is but natural. 
His character was one calculated to offend as many as it attracted. In a 
rough age, one may perhaps say in political matters in every age, no one can 
do great thin^ without some ambition, some imperiousness, some selfislmess, 
if one is to stamp with that name the necessary self-assertion of a strong 
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character. Who shaU say in what proportion these are to be mingled with 
other and nobler attributes — ^sympathy, devotion, uprightness, perseverance, 
energy, faith? No man is faultless, and he was no exception to the rule; 
but if any faults can be said to ennoble a character, they are those of Simon 
de Montfort. 

A man of Simon’s greatness was naturally much written about by con- 
temporary writers. One of the best of these estimates, that of Rishanger,^ 
the monk of St. Albans, we give in conclusion; 

“He was indeed a mighty man, and prudent, and circumspect; in the use 
of arms and in experience of warfare superior to all others of his time ; com- 
mendably endowed with knowledge of letters; fond of hearing the offices of 
the church by day and night; sparing of food and drink, as those who were 
about him saw with their own eyes; in time of night watching more than he 
slept, as his more intimate friends have oft related. In the greatest difficul- 
ties which he went through while handling affairs of state, he was found 
trustworthy; notably in Gascony, whither he went by command of the king, 
and there subdued to the king’s majesty rebels beforetime unconquered, and 
sent them to England to his lord the king. He was, moreover, pleasant and 
witty in speech, and ever aimed at the reward of an admirable faith; on 
account of which he did not fear to undergo death, as shall be told hereafter. 
His constancy all men, even his enemies, admired ; for when others had sworn 
to_ observe the Provisions of Oxford, and the most part of them despised and 
rejected that to which they had sworn, he, having once taken the oath, like 
an immovable pillar stood firm, and neither by threats, nor promises, nor 
gifts, nor flattery could be moved to depart in any way with the other mag- 
nates from the oath which he had taken to reform the state of the realm. 

“He commended himself to the prayers of the religious, and humbly, as 
with brotherly affection, he begged to be allied with them, in the pouring 
out of prayers to God for the state of the realm and the i»ace of the church; 
and he was constant in supplication that divine grace might keep him spot- 
less from avarice and covetousness of earthly thmgs, knowing for a surety 
that many in those days were encumbered by such vices, as the issue of 
thin gs afterwards made clear. To the religious and other prelates of the 
church, commended by honesty of life, he showed all due reverence. The 
blessed Robert, once bishop of Lincoln, is related to have enjoined upon the 
earl, for the remission of his sins, that he should take upon himself that cause 
for which he fought even unto death; declaring that the peace of the English 
church could never be secured without the temporal sword, and constantly 
affirming that all who died in her and for her should receive the crown of 
martyrdom. It is related by trustworthy persons that the bishop once placed 
his hands on the head of the earl’s first-bom son, and said to him, ‘My dearest 
son, thou and thy father shall both die on one day and by one hurt, for the 
cause of justice.’ And the earl, like a second Joshua, worshipped justice, as 
the very medicine of his soul.” 


THE PERMANENCY OP SIMON’s REFORMS 

Though Simon de Montfort was slain, his lifeless remains outraged, his 
acts branded as those of a usurper, and his name, held m abhorrence by the 
powerful, was distinguished only by the blessings of the poor and the praise 
of the learned — yet, in spite of authority and prejudice, his bold and fortu- 
nate innovations survived. 
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When the barons originally took up arms against John they exercised 
the indisputable right of resistance to oppression. They gave a wholesome 
warning to sovereigns, and breathed into the hearts of nations a high sense 
of their rights. But in this first stage they knew not how to improve their 
victory; they took no securities, and made no lastmg provision for the time 
to come. Both parties might have- won successive victory, with no other 
fruit than alternate tyranny. 

In the second stage of the contest the national leaders obtained, in the 
Great Charter, a solemn recognition of the rights of mankind; and some 
provisions which, by reserving to a national assembly the power over many 
taxes, laid the foundation of a permanent and effective control over the 
crown. Still the means of redressing grievances chiefly lajr in an appeal to 
arms — a. coarse and perilous expedient, which, however justifiable by an 
extreme necessity, is always of uncertain issue, and of which the frequent 
repetition is incompatible with the peace and order of human society. Such 
were the plans of government in the Great Charter, the Provisions of Oxford, 
and the Mise or Agreement of Lewes. 

The third epoch is distinguished by the establishment of a permanent 
assembly, which was on ordinary occasions capable of checking the prerogative 
by a quiet and constant action, yet strong enough to oppose it more decisively 
if no other means of preventing tyranny sho^d be left. Hence the unspeak- 
able importance of the new constitution given to parliament by Simon de 
Montfort. Hence also arose the necessity under which the succeeding king, 
with all his policy and energy, found himself of adopting this precedent from 
a hated usurper. It would have been vain to have legally strengthened 
parliament against the crown, unless it had been actually strengthened by 
widening its foundations, by rendering it a bond of union between orders of 
men jealous of each other, and by multiplying its points of contact with the 
people — the sole allies from whom succour could be hoped. The introduc- 
tion of knights, citizens, and burgesses into the legislature, by its continuance 
in circumstances so apparently inauspicious, showed how exactly it suited 
the necessities and demands of society at that moment. No sooner had 
events thrown forward the measure, than its fitness to the state of the com- 
munity became apparent. It is often thus that in the clamours of men for 
a succession of objects, society, by a sort of elective attraction, seems to 
select from among them what has an affinity with itself, and what easily 
combines with it in its state at the time. The enlargement of the basis of 
the legislature thus stood the test which discriminates visionary prospects 
from necessary repair and prudent reformation. It would be nowise incon- 
sistent with this view of the subject, if we were to suppose that De Montfort, 
by this novelty, paid court to the lower orders to gain allies against the 
nobility — the surmise of one ancient chronicler, eagerly adopted by several 
modern historians. That he might entertain such a project as a temporary 
expedient is by no means improbable. To ascribe to him a more extensive 
foresight would be unreasonable in times better than his. If the supposition 
could be substantiated, it would only prove more clearly that his ambition was 
guided by sagacity — that he saw the part of society that was growing in 
strength,_and with which a provident government ought to seek an alliance — 
that, amidst the noise and confusion of popular complaint, he had learned 
the art of deciphering its often wayward language, and of discriminating 
the clamour of a moment from demands rooted in the nature and circum- 
stances of society.’" 
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THE EESTOEATION OF THE KING 

After the decisive victory of Evesham, the king, restmiing the sceptre, 
went to Warwick, where he was joined by his brother, the king of the Eomans, 
who, with many other prisoners taken by Leicester at Lewes, now first 
recovered his liberty. Early in the next month, on the “feast of the Transla- 
lation of St. Edward,” a parliament assembled at Winchester. Here it was 
seen that, even in the moment of success, the kmg could not venture to 
revoke any part of the Great Charter. His victory had been achieved by 
the arms of English barons, who, generally speaking, had concurred in the 
former measures against his faithless government, and whose opposition to 
the earl of Leicester’s too great power had in no sense weakened their love 
of constitutional safeguards, or their hatred of an absolute king. Led away, 
however, by personal animosities, the parliament of Winchester passed some 
severe sentences against the family and partisans of the late earl, and deprived 
the citizens of London of their charter. 

A desperate resistance was thus provoked, and successive insurrections 
broke out in different parts of the kingdom. Young Simon de Montfort and 
his associates maintained themselves for a long time in the isles of Ely and 
Axholme; the Cinque Ports refused to submit; the castle of Kenilworth defied 
several royal armies; and Adam Gordon, a most warlike baron, mamtamed 
himself in the forests of Hampshire. Prince Edward’s valour and ability 
had full occupation for nearly two years, and at last it was found necessary 
to relax the severity of government, and grant easier terms to the vanquished, 
in order to obtain the restoration of internal tranquillity. With tip view a 
committee was appointed of twelve bishops and barons, and their award, 
called the Dictum of Kenilworth, was confirmed by the king and parliament. 

The earl of Gloucester, whose personal quarrel with Leicester had been 
the chief cause of the overthrow of the baronial oligarchy and the restora- 
tion of Henry, quarrelled with the king and once more took up arms, allegmg 
that even the Dictum of Kenilworth was too harsh,_ and that the coint was 
seeking to infringe the Provisions of Oxford, and breaxing the promises given on 
the field of Evpham. The dissatisfied Londoners made common cause with 
him, and received him within their walls; but, losing heart at the approach 
of the king’s army, Gloucester opened negotiations, and ^bmitted on con- 
dition of receiving a full pardon for himself. At the same time the Londoners 
compounded for a fine of 25,000 marks. The pope most laudably laboured 
to diffuse the spirit of mercy and moderation; and the gallantry and generpity 
shown by Prince Edward on one occasion did more in subduing opposition 
than a hunted executions on the scaffold could have done. In a battle 
fought in a wood near Alton the prince engaged Adam Gordon hand to hand, 
and vanquished that redoubtable knight in fair single combat. When Adam 
was brought to the ground, instead of despatching him, he generously gave 
him his life. On that very night he_ introduced him to the queen at Guild- 
ford, procured him his pardon, received him into his own especial favour, 
and was from that time forward most faithfully served by Sir Adam. 

On the 18th of November, 1267,^ two years and three months after the 
battle of Evesham, the king, in parliament at Marlborough, adopted some of 

* ''It is curious that in the most disturbed period of this turbulent reign, when ignorance 
seemed to be thickening and the human intellect to decline, there was written and given to the 
world the best treatise upon law of which England could boast till the publication of Black- 
stone’s Commentaries m the middle of the eighteenth century. The author, usually styled 
Henrj’' de Bracton,» haS gone by the names of Brycton, Britton, Bnton, Breton, and Brets; 
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the most valuable of the provisions of the earl of Leicester, and enacted 
other good laws ^ Thus all resistance was disarmed, and the patriots, or the 
outlaws, in the isle of Ely, who were the last to submit, threw down their 
arms and accepted the conditions of the Dictum of Kenilworth. As soon 
as the country was thoroughly tranquillised. Prince Edward and his cousin 
Henry took the cross, in which they were followed by nearly one hundred 
and fifty English lords and knights.® 

Historians have been fond of conjecturing as to the causes that could 
have led to Edward’s apparently extraordinary action at this time in going 
upon a crusade and leaving the kingdom under an aged and weak king in 
the distracted state that always follows a 'bitter civil war. Hume/ thmks 
that Edward subordinated all else to his love of glory. Knight ff believes we 
are too apt to minimise the power of religious enthusiasm. Lingard<^ suggests 
that there was more of policy than devotion in his conduct. Stubbs® inclines 
to this latter view, and says: “Edward knew that he had made enemies in 
the late war; a few years would heal the old wounds. He knew that the 
land was exhausted; a few years’ rest would give it time to recruit. If he 
were likely to be the cause of unrest he were better awaj^; and even if he 
should not return until he returned as king, he might begin his new career 
less hampered than he would otherwise have been by the policy of his father.” « 

Having taken niany precautionary measures in case his father should die 
during his absence, and having most wisely obtained the grant of a new 
charter, with the restoration of their liberties, to the citizens of London, and 
a free pardon to a few nobles who still lay under the king’s ban, Edward 
departed with his wife Eleanor, his cousin Henry, and his knights, in the 
month of July, 127(1. Many of the choicest chivalry of England left their 
bones to bleach on the Syrian shore; but the fate of Henry d’Almaine, as 
they called the son of the king of the Romans, was more tragical, as well as 
much more unusual. He was assassinated in a church at Viterbo, in Italy, 
by his two cousins, Simon and Guy de Montfort, who, with their mother, 
the countess of Leicester, King Henry’s own sister, had been driven out of 
England, and who considered the king of the Romans the bitterest enemy 
of their house. That vain old man, the king of the Romans, was rejoicing 
in the possession, or display, of a young German bride, and was still flattering 
himself with the hopes of the imperial crown when the melancholy catastrophe 
of his son reminded him of the vanity of human wishes. He did not long 
survive the shock ; he died in the month of December, 1271 ; and in the fol- 
lowing winter his brother, Henry HI, followed him to the grave, expiring at 
Westminster, after a long illness and great demonstrations of piety, on the 
feast of Bt. Edmund, the 16th of November, 1272. Henry had lived sixty- 
eight years, and had been fifty-six years a king — at least in name.® 

and some have doubted whether all these names are not imaginary. From the elegance of his 
style, and the familiar knowledge he displays of the Roman law, I cannot doubt that he was 
an ecclesiastic who had addicted himself to" the study of jurisprudence. For comprehensive- 
ness, for lucid arrangement, for logical precision, this author was unrivalled during many 
ages.”— Lord Campbell*s « Lives of the Chancellors, 

p Hallamp lays great emphasis on what he calls the ‘^most prominent and characteristic 
distinction between the constitution of England and that of every other country in Europe” — 
namely, the refusal of civil privileges to Ihe lower nobility, or gentry Everywhere else the 
appellations of nobleman and gentleman are synonymous In England the law has never 
taken notice of gentlemen. A comparison of two almost contemporary French and English 
legal writers, Beaumanoir® and Bracton^i, makes clear the distinction between the Contment 
and England in this respect. The Frenchman ranges the people into three classes: noble, 
free, and servile; the Englishman into the divisions of freedom and villeinage. On the 
whole there was a virtual equality of rights among all the commoners of England, while the 
English peerage m itself imparted no privilege except to its actual possessor.] 
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THE CHAEACTEE OF HENEY III 

The characteristics of Henry III were so well known as to admit of but 
little difference of opinion, and estimates of him, either conteiiiporarj’^ or 
modern, are in singular agreement. Like many another prince who has had 
the fortmie, or ill fortune, to be bom to the purple, he was by teinpei ament 
absolutely unfitted to be a ruler. His virtues were of the piiestly ordei; 
his vices, at the -worst, ivcre those of self-indulgence, ill temper, and prodi- 
gality. He IS generally acknowledged to have been accomplished and refined 
in an imusual degree. But he was lavishly liberal rather than heartily^ gen- 
erous, and rash rather than brave. Impulsive, ambitious, pious, and in an 
ordinary sense virtuous, he w'as still, as Stubbs J truly says, “utterly devoid 
of all the elements of greatness” “As a subject,” wiitcs Prothero,^ “he 
■would have been harmless, and even perhaps respectable ; as a king he was 
weak, hasty, unprudent, equally incapable in the position of a luler, an 
administrator, or a general.” 

Seldom has the character of a sovereign had a more im.portant bearing on 
the events of his reign than Henry’s had on his. His follies and -weaknesses 
gave the oppoitunity for the successors of the barons -ndio had forced the 
Great Charter from his father at Runnymede to reassert the national liberties 
there acknowledged, in such firm and endunng form that the mightiest of 
his successors were never able completely to overthiow them. Stubbs? 
makes a striking comparison between Hemy and John. “ Unlike his father, 
who -was incapable of receiving any impression,” he says, “Henry was so 
susceptible to impressions that none of them could last long; Jolni’s heart 
was of millstone, Henry’s of wax; yet they had in common a certain feminine 
quality of irresolute pertinacity, which it ■would be a mockciy to call elasticity. 
Both contrived to make inveterate enemies, both had a gift of rash, humour- 
ous, unpardonable sarcasm; both -were utterly deficient in a sense of truth 
or justice. Henry had undoubtedly to pay for some of the sms of John ; he 
inherited personal enmities and utterly baseless ideas as to the character of 
English royalty. He outlived the enmities, and in the hoiu’ of his triumph 
found that his ideas could not be realised. Coming between the worst and 
the best of English kings, he shared the punishment that his father deserved 
and the discipline that trained the genius of his son, without himself either 
unlearning the evil or learning the good.”® 
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To strengthen and develop the royal power; to widen the hold of 
the king on the nation by taking the people themselves mto part- 
nership with him m the administration of his mhentance, to work 
out under happier auspices the great ideas of Montfort, and to turn 
schemes meant to brmg about a revolution mto devic^ for the reg- 
ular government of the realm, to stand forth, above all, as the truly 
national king, who ruled through the advice of his own nobles and 
scorned the foreign favourite and parasite — such were among the 
mam Imes of Edward’s work as a kmg. — ^T. F. Tonr.t 


EDWAKD’S CRtrSADB 

From the abbey church of Westminster the barons, who had attended 
his father’s funeral, went to the new temple and proclaimed the absent Ed- 
ward by the style of “king of England, lord of Ireland, and duke of Aqui- 
taine.” This was on Sunday, the 20th of November, four days after the 
demise of Henry. A new great seal was made; Walter de Merton was ap- 
pointed chancellor; Walter Giffard, archbishop of York, the earl of Cornwall, 
a surviving son of Richard, king of the Romans, and the earl of Gloucester, 
assumed conjointly the office of guardians or regents of the kingdom; and 
such wise measures were taken that the public peace was in no way disturbed ; 
and the accession of Edward, though he was far away, and exposed to the 
chances of war and shipwreck, was more tranqml than that of any preceding 
king since the Conquest. 

When Edward departed on the crusade he found that the French king, 
i nstead of sailing for Syria or Palestine, had turned aside to attack the Mus- 
sulman bey of Tunis. Louis landed on the African shore in the midst of 
summer, and took the camp and town of Carthage ; but the king himself was 
attacked by a fatal dysentery, and he laid himself down to die among the 
ruins of ancient Carthage. When Prince Edward arrived he found that 
Louis was dead, and that more than half of his army had perished by disease. 
The survivors had, however, made advantageous terms with the bey of Tuni% 
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aad showed little inclmation to leave that country and encounter fresh dangers 
in Palestine. The English then recrqssed the Mediterranean to Sicily; but 
Edward would not renounce his project, or return home. He passed the 
winter at Trapani, vowing that, though all his soldiers should desert him, he 
would go to Acre attended only by Fowen, his groom. 

Early in the following spring he set sail from Sicily, and landed at Acre, 
which was now almost the only residue of the crusaders’ conquests in the East, 
with a force which did not exceed one thousand men. But the fame of 
Richard was still bright on those shores; and while the Mohammedans 
trembled, the Christians gathered round the standard of the successor of 
Lion Heart, to whom Edward was scarcely inferior in physical strength and 
courage, while he was his superior in coolness and policy. The sultan of 
Babylon, who had prepared to take Acre by assault, immediately retreated 
from its vicinity,^ and crossing the desert went into Egy]qt. Edward ad- 
vanced, and obteined temporary possession of Nazareth, which was taken by 
stotm. The prince, and many of the English with him, were soon after 
attacked with sic^ess, and returned to Acre, where they lingered some 
fifteen mqntfe, doing little or nothing ; for the first enthusiasm among the 
Latin Christians had subsided upon seeing that Edward had scarcely any 
money, and received no reinforcements. 

The Mohammedans were not strong enough to attack Acre, which was so 
fortified as to be enabled to defy them for twenty years longer, when the 
Mamelukes of Egypt took it and drove the crusaders and their descendants 
from every part of the Holy Land. Edward on his side was always too weak 
to attempt any extensive operations. His presence, however, both annoyed 
and distressed the Turks, and an attempt was made to get rid of him by 
assa^ination. The emir of Jaffa, under pretence of embracing the Christian 
religion, opened a correspondence with the English prince, and gradually 
gained his confidence. The emir sent letters and presents, till his messengers 
were allowed to pass and repass without examination or suspicion. On the 
Friday of Whitsunweek, about the hour of vespers, as Edward was reclining 
on a couch, with nothing on him but a loose robe, the emir’s messenger made 
his usual salaam at the door of his apartment : he was admitted ; and as he 
knelt and presented a letter with one hand, he drew a concealed dagger with 
the other and aimed a blow at the prince’s heart. Edward, though wounded, 
caught the murderer in his iron grasp, threw him to the ground, and despatched 
him with his own weapon. The prince’s wound was not deep, but the dagger 
had been smeared with poison. Fortunately there was at Acre an English 
surgeon with skill and nerve enough to pare away the sides of the wound, 
and the grand master of the Templars sent some precious drugs to stop the 
progress of the venom. The affectionate attentions of his loving wife, Eleanor, 
may have contributed very effectually to his cure, but there is no good ground 
for believing that she sucked the poison from her husband’s wound.^ 


THE RETUHN TO ENGLAND 

Henry had already implored his son to return to England, and now Edward 
gladly listened to proposals of peace made by the sultan. A truce was therefore 
concluded for ten years, and Edward sailed again for Sicily. Teobaldo, arch- 

^ The story of Eleanor’s sucking the wound is not mentioned by any chronicler living near 
the time It seems to be of Spanish origm- and to have been first mentioned a century or two 
after the time. 
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deacon of Lidge, who had accompanied the prince to Palestine, had been re- 
called some months before from Acre to fill the vacant chair of St. Peter. 
At Trapani, Edward received an earnest invitation from this old companion 
and steadfast friend, now Gregory X, to visit him at Rome. 

The prince crossed from Sicily to travel by land through the Italian penin- 
sula. At a mountain village in Calabria he met messengers, by whom he was 
informed, for the first time, of the deatli of his father. By the month of 
February, 1273, he was at Rome ; but his friend, the pope, being absent, he 
stayed only two da 3 ''s in the Eternal City, and then turned aside to Civit^ 
Vecchia, where the pope received him with honour and affection. Edward 
demanded justice on the assassins of Henry d’Almaine ; but Simon de Mont- 
fort, one of them, had gone to account for his crimes before a higher tribunal; 
and as Guy de Montfort had absconded, the king of England was obliged to 

be satisfied with a very imperfect vengeance. 
Leaving the pontiff, he continued his journey 
through Italy, and was received in triumph at 
every town. On crossing the Alps, Edward 
was met by a deputation from England. He 
travelled on to Paris, where he was courteously 
received by his cousin, Philip the Bold, and 
did homage to that king for the lands which he 
held in France ^ From Paris it was expected 
that he would hasten to England ; but he was 
called back to Guienne by the distracted state 
of that province, and detained there till the 
conclusion of the general council, which had 
been summoned to meet at Lyons. It was 
during this interiml that he was challenged to 
a tournament by the count de Chalons ; who, 
it was afterwards said, under the pretence of 
(1239-1307) doing him honour, concealed a most atrocious 

design against his life. The pontiff by letters 
earnestly exhorted the king to refuse, observing to him that no monarch had 
ever condescended to tUt at a tournament; that such feats of arms had been 
forbidden by the church, on account of the murders with which they were fre- 
quently disgraced; and that it was folly in him thus to expose himself to the 
sword of the assassin, who, he had reason to suspect, at that very time 
thirsted for his blood ^ But Edward’s honour was at stake; on the appointed 
day he entered the lists, attended by a thousand champions partly on foot, 
partly on horseback, and was met by his antagonist with a retinue nearly 
double in number. 

Jt might be that the English were exasperated by their suspicions, or that 
their opponents really entertained projects of bloodshed — ^but the trial of 
skill and strength was soon converted into a most deadly battle ; Edward’s 
archers drove their opponents out of the field, mixed among the knights, and 
sometimes cutting the girths of their saddles, sometimes ripping up the bowels 
of their horses, brought the riders to the ground and secured them as prisoners. 
The count de Chalons, a most athletic man, after tilting with his spear, threw 
his arms round the king’s neck to pull him from his seat. Edward’s charger 
sprang forward at the same moment, and the count fell to the ground. He 

^ These assertions of Gregory seem to countenance the suspicion of some wnters that the 
attempt to assassinate Edward at Acre was in reality planned by the partisans of the house of 
Montfort. 
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was replaced by his attendants; but his fall had rendered him incapable of 
exertion, and he demanded quarter The king’s passion induced him foi‘ a 
time to belabour a suppliant enemy; at length, disdaining to receive his 
sword, he compelled him to surrender to one of the foot champions. The 
English gained the prize after a most dangerous and sanguinary contest ^ 
Edward now (1274) turned his thoughts towards England, and sent orders 
to prepare for his coronation. If these orders were obeyed, the coronation 
feast must have been a sublime specimen of a well-loaded table : for 380 head 
of cattle, 430 sheep, 450 pigs, 18 wild boars, 278 flitches of bacon, and 19,660 
capons and fowls were ordered by the king for this solenm occasion. As he 
travelled through France, Edward stopped at the pleasant towm of Montreuil, 
to settle some differences which had long existed between the English and 
Flemings, and which had seriously committed the commercial interests of 
both countries. On the 2d of August, 1274, after an absence of more than 
four years, he landed at Dover, and on the 19th of the same month, “ after 
the feast of the Assumption,” he was crowned, together with his high-minded 
wife, in Westminster abbey. The nation was proud of the valour and fame 
of their king, who was now in the prime of mature manhood, being in his 
thirty-sixth year; and the king had good reason to be proud of the affec- 
tion, loyalty, and prosperity of the nation. 


EDWARD AND THE JEWS: HIS CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS 

The government, however, was poor and embarrassed; and, in spite of 
all pretexts, this circumstance seems to have been the real whetstone of the 
animosity which Edward showed immediately after his accession to one class 
of his subjects — the unhappy Jews. The rest of the nation were now tolerably 
well protected from arbitrary spoliation by the Great Charter and the power 
of parliament ; but the miserable Israelites, considered unworthy of a participar 
tion in the laws and rights of a Christian people, were left naked to oppression, 
no_ hand or tongue being raised in their defence, and the mass of the people 
rejoicing in their ruin. As a zealous crusader, Edward detested all unbelievers, 
^d his religious antipathies went hand-in-hand with his rapacity, and probably 
justified its excesses in his own eyes. The coin had been clipped and adulterated 
for many years, and the king chose to consider the Jew’s the sole or chief 
authors of this crime. To bring a Jew before a Christian tribunal was almost 
the same thing as to si^ his death-warrant. Two hundred and eighty of 
both sexes were hanged in London alone, and many victims also suffered in 
every other town where they resided. 

As it was so common, clipped money might be found upon every person 
in the kingdom; but once discovered in the possession of an Israelite, it was 
taken as an irrefragable proof of guilt. The houses and the whole property 
of every Jew that suffered went to the crown, which thus had an interest in 
multiplying the number of convictions. Even before these judicial proceed- 
ings, the king prohibited the Jews from taking interest for money lent, from 
building synagogues, and buying lands or any free tenements He put a 
capitation or poll tax upon them ; he set a distinctive and odious badge upon 
their dress, that they might be knowm from all others — a Turkish custom, 
which in its time has been the cause of infinite suffering. Thirteen years 
later, when Edward was engaged in expensive foreign wars, and the parlia- 
ment, in ill humour thereat, stinted his supplies, he ordered the seizure of 
every Jew in England; and on an appointed day, men, women, and children— 
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every living creature in whose veins the ancient blood of the tribes was known 
or supposed to flow — ^were brutally arrested and cast into loathsome dungeons. 
There seems to have been no parity of justice on this occasion, and the Jews 
purchased their release by a direct payment of the sum of £12,000 to 
the kmg. Edward might have contmued to make good use of them from 
time to time in this manner, as most of his predecessors had done , but his 
fanaticism overcame his avidity for money, or, probably, he wanted a large 
sum at once, for he was then m the midst of his scheme for the subjugation 
of Scotland, and had just married two of his daughters. 

It was in the year 1290, soon after the sitting of a parliament at Westminster, 
that his proclamation went forth commanding all the Jews, under the penalty 

of death, to quit the kingdom for- 
ever, within the space of two 
months. Their total number was 
considerable, for, though long 
robbed and persecuted in England, 
they had, notwithstanding, in- 
creased and multiplied, and their 
condition in the other countries of 
Christendom bemg still worse than 
here, the stream of emigration had 
set pretty constantly from the op- 
posite side of the Channel. Sixteen 
thousand five hundred and eleven 
individuals received the king's pass, 
with the gracious permission to 
carry with them as much of their 
ready money as would pay the im- 
mediate expenses of their voyage. 
Houses, lands, merchandise, treas- 
ures, debts owing to them, with 
their bonds, their tallies and obli- 
gations, were all seized by the king. 
The mariners of London, and the 
inhabitants of the Cinque Ports 
generally, who were as bigoted as 
the kin£ and thought it no sm to 
be as rapacious towards the ac- 
cursed Jews, robbed many of them 
of the small pittance left them, 
and drowned not a few during 
their passage. Some few mariners were convicted and suffered capital pun- 
ishment; for the kmg, to use the keen sarcasm of Hume, was determined to 
be the sole plunderer in his dominions. 

Contemporaneously with these shameM proceedings against the Jews, Ed- 
ward enacted many just and wise laws for his Christian subjects ^ The nature 
of his reforms shows the extent of the evil that had existed. In 1299 all the 
judges of the land were indicted for bribery, and only two of the number were 

* At the parliament "which met in May, 1275, under the presidenee of the lord-chancellor 
Bumel, "who had early distinguished himself not only m the civil and canon law, but in the 
common law of England, was passed the Statute of Westminster the First, deservmg, save 
Lord Campbell,^ the name of a code rather than an act of parliament. “From this chiefly 
Ed"ward I has obtained the name of the 'English Justinian,’ absurdly enough, as the Roman 
emperor merely caused a compilation to be made of existmg la'ws, whereas the object now 
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acquitted; the chief justice of the court of king’s bench Vvas convicted of 
instigating his servants to commit murder, and of protecting them against the 
law after the offence; the chief baron of the exchequer was imprisoned and 
heavily fined, and so was Sir Ralph de Hengham, the grand justiciar But 
perhaps, in some of these cases, we shall not greatly err if we deduct from 
the delinquency of the accused, and allow something for the arbitrary will 
of the accuser. It is known that the king was in great want of money, 
when, as the consequence of their condemnation, he exacted about 80,000 
marks from the judges. In recovering, or attempting to recover, such parts 
of the royal domain as had been encroached upon, and in examining the titles 
by which some of the great barons held their estates, he roused a spirit which 
might have proved fatal to him had he not prudently stopped in time. 

When his commissioners asked Earl Warenne to show his titles, the earl 
drew his sword, and said : “ By this instrument do I hold my lands, and by 
the same I intend to defend them! Our ancestors, coming into this realm 
with William the Bastard, acquired their possessions by their good swords.” 
Such title-deeds were not to be disputed; but there were other cases where men 
wore less powerful swords, and where written deeds and grants from the crown 
had been lost or destroyed during the convulsions of the country; and Edward 
seized some manors and estates, and made their owners redeem them by large 
sums of money. There was much bad faith in these proceedings, but, as the 
kmg chose his victims with much prudence, no insurrection was excited. 


THE CONQUEST OP WALES (1277 A.D.) 

We must now retrace our steps, to take a regular view of this king’s great 
operations in war. Edward was, to the full, as ambitious and fond of con- 
quest as any prince of the Norman or Plantagenet Ime; but, instead of 
expendmg his power in foreign wars, he husbanded it for the grand plan of 
reducing the whole of the island of Great Britain under his immediate and 
undivided sway. He employed the claim of feudal superiority with final 
success against Wales; and though, with regard to Scotland, it eventually 
failed, the ruin of his scheme there did not happen until after his death, and 
he felt, for a time, the proud certainty of having defeated every opponent. 
If the acknowledgment of the paramount authority of the English kings, 
extracted from unsuccessful princes, justified a forcible seizure of territory 
against the wishes of the people, Edward may be acknowledged to have had 
that right over Wales. We have repeated instances of a seeming submission, 
when the Welsh princes purchased peace by engaging to pay certam tributes, 
and to recognise the suzerainty of the English throne. 

The nature of Edward’s right is scarcely deserving of a further examination : 
had no such claims existed he would have invented others ; for he was deter- 
mined on the conquest of the country, and internal dissensions and other 
circumstances Woured the enterprise. The expediency of the measure, 
and the advantages that have resulted from it, ought not to make us indifferent 
to the fate of a brave people who were fighting for their independence. Since 
the beginning of the reign of Henry II civilisation had advanced in England, 

was tp correct abuses, to supply defects, and to remodel the administration. Edward deserves 
infinite praise for the sanction he gave to the undertaking, and, from the observations he had 
made in France, Sicily, and the East, he may, like Napoleon, have been personally useful in 
the consultations for the formation of the new code ; but the execution must have been left to 
others, and the chief merit of it may safely be ascribed to Lord-Chancellor Bumel, who brought 
it forward in parliament/* 
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and had, from the circumstances in which the countiy was placed, retrograded 
in Wales; but there are Welsli WTiters of the time who trace m that land the 
most interesting picture of a hospitable and generous race of men, full of the 
elements of poetry, and passionately fond of their \vild native music Though 
chiefly a pastoral people, they were not rude or clownish. “AlHhe Welsh,’’ 
says Giraldus Cambrensis,/ ‘‘ without any exception, from the highest to the 
lowest, are ready and free in speech, and have great confidence in replying, 
even to pnnces and magnates.” The mass of the nation, however, notwith- 
standing this partial refinement, was poor and but rudely clad, as compared 
with their English eontemporanes Seldom has even a race of mountaineers 
made a longer or more gallant stand for liberty 

At the time of Edw’ard’s aggression the principality of North Wales was 
still almost untouched by English aims; but the conquerors had established 
themselves in Monmouthshire, and held a somewhat uncertain and frequently 
disturbed possession of a good part of South Wales. This occupation had 
been effected very gradually by the great barons, who had made incursions 
at their own expense and with their own retainers. These lords were re- 
warded with the lands they gained from the Welsh. As they advanced they 
raised chains of fortifications, building their castles sufficiently near to com- 
municate with and support each other. In addition to these strong fortre^es, 
many smaller castles were constructed for the purpose of keeping the natives 
in awe. The more advanced posts were often retaken; and the day when 
one of these castles was destroyed was held by the Welsh — ^who foresaw the 
consequences of this gradual advance — as a day of universal joy, on which 
the father, who had just lost his only son, ought to forget his misfortune. 

But still the chains were drawm more and more closely around them by 
the persevering invaders, and, since the conquest of Ireland, extraordinary 
pains had been taken to secure the whole of the line through South Wales to 
Milford Haven, the usual place of embarkation for the sister island In the 
wilderness of the Teifi, and in many of the more inaccessible rnoors, marshes, 
and mountains, the English were still defied. But the jealousies of the petty 
princes and the rancorous feuds of the clans defeated all their greater projects; 
and, at the critical moment which was to seal the fate of the whole country, 
Rhys ap Meredith, the prince of South W'sks, w'as induced to join Edward 
and fight against Llewelyn, the ruler of the northern principality and the 
representative of a rival family. Llewelyn, moreover, was opposed by his 
own brother, David, who also rallied, with* his vassals, round the standard 
of the English king 

With the reign of Edward the preparations for an attack on Llewelyn 
began. The king’s claims as hege lord stood him in good stead. This feudal 
superiority often appeared no more than an alliance equally eligible for both 
parties It might, at other times, be represented as only a mere solemnity. 
Yet, when once recognised, it was capable of being so stretched, in favourable 
circumstances, as to become a pretext for the vexation of perpetual inter- 
ference. The lord paramount might excite the discontents of the subordinate 
tenants against their immediate lords. YTienever the vassal of the crown 
proved too powerful, it was seldom difficult for the lord paramount to find a 
decent p'-etext for acquiescence till a favourable opportunity of aggression 
should arise. He had the great advant^e of actmg under those forms of law 
and with that tone of legitimate authority which often shelter the most cruel 
wrongs The confiscation of the Plantagenet territorj' in France, though 
not so unequivocal an act of injustice as many others of the same kind, was a 
striking instance of the account to which this jurisdiction might be turned. 
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Immediately after the recognition of Edward, a summons had been issued 
to Llewelyn to do homage as one of his great vassals. The duties of vas- 
salage were indisputable, and they had been uniformly acknowledged by 
Llewelyn. The advantage of form and the plausibilities of legal reasoning 
were on the side of Edward; but much of the substantial justice of the case 
is kept out of view by the specious language of the state papers of his min- 
isters. Llewel 3 m urged that he could not with safety repair to the court of 
a monarch who had violated the terms of a solemn treaty recently concluded 
b;|' the mediation of the pope, and who received disaffected and rebellious 
Welshmen with favour and distinction. He demanded hostages by way of 
security, appealing to the pontiff, and even to the English primate, for the 
reasonableness of such a request. 

In the course of the negotiations Edward gave Llewelyn a proof of very 
imgenerous enmity. The Welsh prince was desirous of solemnising his nup- 
tials with Eleanor de Montfort, to whom he had been a considerable time 
affianced. As soon as Edward heard of the voyage of this lady from France, 
he despatched vessels in pursuit of her, who brought her prisoner to Eng- 
land, where she was detained for more than two years, in a period of peace, 
without any colour of justice or even pretext of law. The English parliament 
pronounced the doom of forfeiture against Llewelyn. Sentence of excom- 
munication was issued against him. 

The first campaign against Wales either languished or was divided between 
petty attacks and extensive preparations. But soon Edward summoned all 
his vassals to take the field. He opened roads into the inmost fastnesses 
of Snowdon. He repaired or rebuilt the castles of Rhuddlan and Flint, 
manifesting at every step the wariness of a statesman and a commander pre- 
paring for the subj ugation of a gallant people. Surrounded by such formidable 
enemies, and touched by the hope of delivering his beloved Eleanor, the 
prince of North Wales acquiesced in the conditions of peace imposed by the 
conqueror. The whole principality was, in effect, ceded, except Anglesea, 
the ancient refuge of their princes and their bards, which was also, however, 
to revert to the liege lord in case of failure of male issue of Llewelyn. Even 
this remnant of dominion was ransomed by a stipulation to pay the enormous 
sum of £50,000 — a sum which, if it was afterwards remitted, was probably 
not exacted only because it could not be paid. The natural consequences of 
all treaties of submission soon manifested themselves. Llewelyn reproached 
himself for the sacrifice of his country, reading no less reproof in the coun- 
tenance of every faithful subject. 

Meanwhile, David, his brother, was indignant at a treaty more injurious 
to himself and his family than to a childless prince, and recoiled probably 
from the too complete success of his own treason. The prophecies of ancient 
poets easily assumed the meaning most suitable to the excited feelings of a 
brave and superstitious nation. Llewelyn’s grievances, if founded in fact, 
certainly absolved him from the observance of the slavish compact. ‘‘ The 
brave people of Snowdon declared that, though the prince should give the 
king possession of it, they would never submit to strangers ” “The prince,” 
said the Welsh chiefs, “cannot in honesty resign his paternal inheritance, 
and. accept other lands among the English, of whose customs and language 
he is ignorant.” Edward’s army penetrated into Anglesea by a bridge of 
boats over the Menai Strait, now crossed by one of the greatest works of useful 
I and magnificent art. But David, at the head of his generous mountaineers, 
carried on a vigorous warfare against them ; and Llewelyn himself defeated the 
English invaders, killing or drowning the greater part of them in their retreat 
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to the mainlaiid. In another action the lords Audley and Clifford were 
slain, and the king was reduced to the necessity of seeking safety in one of 
his own castles. In the mean time, Llewelyn, pressed by Roger Mortimer, 
one of the king’s lieutenants, went with a few attendants to a place near 
Builth, where he appears to have appointed the chiefs of the neighbourhood 
to meet him. 

Either lukewarm and fearful, or, as the Welsh annalist intimates, deliber- 
ately perfidious, the degenerate princes deserted their gallant leader. Morti- 
mer with a large force fell on him. Thus taken by surprise, and perhaps 
betrayed, Llewelyn fell, the victim seemingly rather of assassination than of 
war. One A dam Frankton ran him through the body unawares As soon as 
his rank was discovered, his head was cut off and sent to Edward, then at 
Shrewsbury; by whose command it was placed on the Tower of London, en- 
circled with a crown of willows, in base mockery of those ancient songs which 
were fondly believed by the Welsh to prefigure their delivery, as adorned by 
this symbol of sovereignty. Thus perished the last sovereign of one of the 
most ancient ruling families of Europe. 

The year following, Prince David was also made prisoner, tried before an 
English parliament at Shrewsbury, convicted by them of high treason for the 
defence of his country, and, after being drawn asunder by horses, was b^ 
headed and cut into four parts; the head was exposed beside that of his 
brother, and the members were distributed over four of the chief towns in 
the kingdom — ^probably the earliest instance of that horrible punishment 
afterwards appointed for treason, of which it required all the power of reason, 
eloquence, and character, united in the person of Sir Samuel Romilly, five 
hundred years afterwards, to procure the abolition. 


WALES AFTER THE DEATH OP LLEWELYN 

’ The mind is often perplexed in estimating the comparative merits of both 
parties in such contests as that between Edward and Llewelyn, but the only 
principle by which a just judgment can be formed is that of invariable regard 
to the respective intentions of the contending parties. Edward’s object was 
aggrandisement; whatever occasional breaches of treaty or violations of 
humanity the Welsh may have committed, their deliberate aim never could 
have reached beyond the defence of their country. The conqueror’s ambition 
tainted all his acts, and renders his conformity to the letter of the law a 
fraudulent evasion of the rules of justice: their cause was in itself sacred, 
and entitles them to some excuse for having maintained it by those means 
which the barbarity of that age deemed lawful. 

_ The massacre of the bards is an act of cruelty imputed to Edward without 
evidence, and inconsistent with a temper which fitted him for what stem 
policy required, but was not a wantonly cruel one. It is, however, one of 
those traditions of which the long prevmence attests the deep-rooted hatred 
of the conquered towards their conquerors. On the death of Llewelyn, one 
of the most ancient branches of the Celtic race lost its national character.'^ 
Edward had far more patience and prudence than was common to the 
conquerors of his time; and he devised wise means for retaining peaceful 
possession of what he had gained by force. He did not move from W ales until 
more th^ a year after the death of Llewelyn, and he spent the greater part 
of that time m dividing the country into shires and hundreds, after the manner 
of England, and restoring order and tranquillity. Immediately after the 
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aifair of Builth, he published a proclamation, offering peace to all the inhab- 
itants, giving them, at the same time, assurances that they should continue 
to enjoy all their lands, liberties, and properties as they had done before. 
Some of the ancient usages of the coimtry were respected, but, generally 
speaking, the laws of England were introduced and enforced. He gave char- 
ters with great privileges to various trading companies in Rhudolan, Car- 
narvon, Aberystwith, and other towns, with the view of encouraging trade 
and tempting the Welsh from their mountains, and their wild, free way of 
livmg, to a more social and submissive state. 

When his wife Eleanor bore him a son in the castle of Carnarvon, he 
adroitly availed himself of that circumstance, by presenting the infant Ed- 
ward to the people as their countr 3 mian, and telling them that he, who was 
born among them, should be their prince. The Welsh chiefs expected that 
this “prince of Wales” would have the separate government of their country; 
for Alfonso, an elder brother of the infant Edward, was then alive, and the 
acknowledged heir to the English crown. For some time they indulged in 
this dream of a restored independence, and professed, and probably^ felt, a ^ 
great attachment to the young Edward: but Prince Alfonso died, the illusion 
was also dissipated by other circumstances, and, in the sequel,^ the Welsh- 
born prince came to be regarded by his coimtr 3 nnen with very different feel- 
mgs from either pride or affection. 

After the subjugation of Wales, Edward’s ambition rested for about four 
years — three of which he passed almost wholly on the Continent, where he 
was honourably engaged as umpire to settle a fresh dispute which had. arisen 
between the kmgs of France, Aragon, and the house of Anjou, respecting the 
island of Sicily His ability and conduct in this matter gained him a great 
increase of reputation among foreign princes ; but the affairs of his own king- 
dom fell into disorder : the English people complained that he neglected their 
mterests to take charge of what did not concern them ; and the parliament 
at last refused him a supply which he had asked. The king then returned 
in haste, and, almost immediately after, he involved himself in the affairs of 
Scotland, which, with a few short intervals, entirely occupied him all the 
rest of his reign. 


ALEXANDER HI OF SCOTLAND „ 

% 

Alexander HI, king of Scotland, was present with his queen, and many of 
his nobUity, at the coronation of Edward I, in 1274, and on that occasion did 
homage, according to custom, for his English possessions. In -1278 he per- 
formed this ceremony a second time, declarmg, according to the record pre- 
served in the Close Rolls, that he became the liege man of his lord, Ring 
Edward of England, against all people. This was substantially the same 
acknowledgment that Aexander II had made to Henry III in 1244. It was 
no admission of Edward’s claim of feudal superiority over Scotlaiid — as is 
conclusively proved, if there could be any doubt on the subject, by the sequel 
of the record, which expressly states that Edward “received it, saving his 
right and claim to homage for the Mngdom of Scotland, when it shall please 
him to bring it forward.” 

The government of Alexander, after he took the management of affairs 
into his own hands, made him universally beloved by his people ; and peace 
and plenty blessed the land in his tune. But clouds and storms were soon 
to succeed this sunshine. 
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Alexaader had lost his queen, Mai^aret of England, in 1275 ; but, besides 
a daughter Margaret, she had left him a son, named Alexander, bom at Jed- 
burgh on the 21st of January, 1264; David, a younger son, had died in his 
boyhood. In 1281 the princess Margaret was married to Eric, king of Nor- 
way, and the following year the prince of Scotland, now a youth of eighteen, 
was imitsd to Margaret, daughter of Guy, count of Flanders. At this time 
the king himself, as yet only in his forty-first year, might reasonably have 
counted on a much longer reign ; the alliances which he had formed for his 
ehildi’en promised to enable him to transmit his sceptre to a line of descend- 
ants ; and the people seemed entitled to look forward to the continuance of 
the present peace and prosperity of the country for many years. 

By a singular succession of calamities all these fair hopes were, one after 
the other, rapidly extinguished. First, in the latter part of the year 1283 
died the queen of Norway, leaving only an infant daughter. The death of 
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Queen Margaret was followed by that of her brother, the prince of Scotland, 
on the 28th of January, 1284. No time was lost by Alexander in taking the 
measures for the settlement of the succession which these events rendered 
necessary. On the 5th of February the parliament was assembled at Scone, 
when the estates of the kingdom solemnly bound themselves, failing Alex- 
ander and any children he might yet have, to acknowledge for their sovereign 
the Norwegian princess — “ the Maiden [or Maid] of Norway,” as she is called 
by the old writers. The following year (April 15, 1285), Alexander g^ar- 
ried Joleta, daughter of the count de Dreux. But within a year after his 
marriage, on the 16th of March, 1286, as Alexander was ridmg, on a dark night, 
between Kinghom and Burntisland, his horse stumbled with him over a high 
cliff, and he was killed on the spot. 

The loss of this excellent king would, in any circumstances, have been a 
heavy calamity to his country, but the blow could not have been received at 
a more unfortunate moment than the present. A long minoritj was now 
the least evil the kingdom had to dread. The life of an infant, in a foreign 
country, alone stood between the nation and all the sure confusion and 
miseries of a disputed succession. Tlie first proceeding of the estates was 
to appoint a regency, at a meeting held at Scone on the 11th of April, But 
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scarcely, it would appear, had the throne of Queen Margaret been thus set 
up, when it began to be undermined by plots and secret treason. 

_ The main strength of Margaret’s cause lay in there being no other certain 
heir to the throne if she were set aside. Had it not been for tliis, it is more 
than probable that the settlement in her favour would have been wholly dis- 
regarded after Alexander’s death. Even as matters stood there was one 
party which had already formed the design of displacing Queen Maigaret in 
favour of its own chief. Robert de Brus or Bruce, lord of Annandale and 
Cleveland, was the son of Isabella, one of the three daughters of David, earl 
of Huntingdon, the brother of William the Lion. He and a number of his 
adherents held a meeting in September, 1286, at Tumberry castle, in Ayrshire, 
and there bound themselves to adhere to one another on all occasions, and 
against all persons, saving their allegiance to the king of England, and to him 
who should gain the kingdom of Scotland as the rightful heir of the late king. 
The intention of the parties to this bond would appear to have been to obtain 
the crown for Bruce, by the aid of the king of England, whom, with that 
view, they were prepared to acknowledge as lord paramount of Scotland. 

Two of the chief members of the regency, the earl of Buchan and the earl 
of Fife, died towards the close of the year 1288 ; and from this time violent 
divisions arose in the government. In the end of the year 1289, Eric, king 
of Norway, opened a negotiation with Edward on the affairs of his infant 
daughter and her kingdom; and at Edward’s request the Scottish regency 
sent three of its members to take part in a solemn deliberation held at Salis- 
bury. It was here agreed that the young queen should be immediately con- 
veyed either to her own dominions or to England, Edward engaging in the 
latter case to deliver her, on demand, to the Scottish nation, provided that 
good order should be previously established in Scotland, so that she might 
reside there with safety to her person. 

No mention was made in this convention of an English match for Mar- 
garet, but it appears that Edward had already obtained a dispensation from 
Rome for her marriage to her cousin, his eldest son. A report to that effect 
was very soon after spread in Scotland; whereupon the estates immediately 
assembled at Bridgeham, on the Tweed, and thence addressed a letter to the 
English king, expressing, in warm terms, their gratification. “We on our 
part,” they concluded, “heartily consent to the alliance, not doubting that 
you will agree to such reasonable conditions as we shall propose to your 
council.” They wrote at the same time to the king of Norway, pressing him 
to send his daughter instantly to England. 

Some months after this (on the 18th of July, 1290), a treaty was concluded 
at the same place, by which everything in regard to the proposed marriage 
was finally arranged. Many stipulations were made for securing the integrity 
and independence of the Scottish kingdom; and all points, both of substance 
and of form, relating to that matter, were regulated with elaborate scrupu- 
losity. But the event of a few weeks rendered all the painstaking and oath- 
takiag of no effect. The Maid of Norway, having at len^h set sail for Britain, 
fell sick on her passage, and landing on one of the Orkney Islands, died there 
about the end of September. 

THE DISPUTED SCOTCH SUCCESSION 

The fatality which seemed to have pursued the royal family of Scotland 
for above a century past was certainly very remarkable. Within that period, 
it will be found, William the Lion and his posterity had made no fewer than 
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ten marriages, and yet there was not now a descendant of that king in exist- 
ence. 

In this failure of the line of William, the heir to the crown was to be sought 
for among the descendants of his younger brother, David, earl of Huntmgdon. 
David, besides a son, who died without issue, left three daughters; the eldest, 
Margaret, married to Alan of Galloway; the second, Isabella, married to 
Robert de Bruce ; the third, Ada, married to Henry de Hastings. Margaret’s 
eldest daughter, Dervorgoil, married John de Baliol, lord of Barnard castle, 
by whom she had a son, John de Baliol ; Robert de Bruce, earl of Garrick in 
right of his wife, was the son of Isabella; John de Hastings was the son of Ada. 
Baliol, therefore, was the grandson of the eldest daughter of David, earl of 
Huntingdon; Bruce and Hastings were the sons of his two younger daughters. 
According to the rule of descent as now established, no question about who 
had the right of succession could be raised in such a case ; the descendant of 
the elder daughter, however remote, would be preferred to the descendant of 
the younger daughter, however near; and, indeed, even in that age, this rule 
seems to have been all but universally recognised. Still the pomt was not 
so distinctly settled, that a debate might not be raised on it. 

When the death of the queen first became known, it was certain that a 
state of circumstances had arisen in which everythmg was to be feared for 
the national independence from the ambition of the Enghsh king. The news, 
therefore, spread universal consternation throughout Scotland. 

According to one account, it was now that an embassy to Edward, solicit- 
ing his advice and mediation, was sent by the estates of Scotland. From 
what immediately followed, it does appear probable that some such apphcar 
tion may have been made oy the Scots. Upon this supposition we can most 
easily account for the invitation which Edward addressed to their nobihty 
and clergy to meet him at Norham, a town on the English side of the Tweed, 
and the readmess with which they obeyed his summons. The conference 
took place on the 10th of May, 1291. Here Edward distmctly announced 
that he proposed to regulate the succession to the throne of Scotland as su- 
perior and lord paramount of that kingdom, and insisted upon their recognition 
of his title as such, before any other business should be proceeded with. 

Little doubt can be entertained that many of the persons present were 
perfectly prepared for all this, but it took a part of the assembly by surprise ; 
and at length one voice ventured to respond that no answer could be made 
to the demand that had been addressed to them while the throne was vacant. 
“By holy Edward’” cried the English king — “ by holy Edward! whose crown 
I wear, I will vindicate my just rights, or perish in the attempt'” At last 
the meeting was adjourned to the 2d of June. Edward had already issued 
writs to his barons and other military tenants in the northern counties, com- 
manding them to assemble at Norham on the 3d of the same month, with 
horses, arms, and all their powers. 

The meeting of the 2d of June took place on a green plain called Holy- 
well Haugh, near Upsettlington, on the north bank of the Tweed, opposite 
to Norh"'m castle, and TOthin the territory of Scotland. Among those present 
were no fewer than eight persons who, under various titles, laid claim to 
the crown. '.One of these was Robert de Bruce, lord of Annandale. Turning 
first to him, Robert Bumel, bishop of Bath and chancellor of England, de- 
manded whether he acknowledged Edward as lord paramount of Scotland, 
and whether he was, willmg to ask and receive judgment from him in that 
character. Bruce, says the official record of the proceedings, definitively, 
expressly, publicly, and openly declared his assent. The other seven com- 
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petitors afterwards did the same. Next day, John de Baliol and another 
competitor, makmg ten in all, appeared and followed their example. “ The 
v^'hole form of this busmess,” as Lord Hailes remarks, “appears to have been 
preconcerted.” 

There were probably few of the assembled nobility and clergy that were 
not the sworn adherents of one or other of the competitors ; they were divided 
into the Bruce p^ty and the Baliol party, and they were of course severally 
ready to follow in whatever direction their chiefs might lead them. With 
regard, again, to the two great claimants of the crown themselves, if either 
consented to submit to the arbitration of Edward, it is obvious that his rival 
had no alternative but to acquiesce, unless he were prepared to resign all hope 
and chance of success. The true explanation, however, of Baliol’s absence 
on the first day of the meeting probably is 
that he sought, perhaps in concert with 
Edward, to throw upon his opponent the 
odium of taking the first step in the un- 
popular course of surrendering the national 
independence. There is reason to believe 
that Edward had, from the first, deter- 
mined that Baliol should have the crown, 
and that all the anxious and protracted 
deliberation he affected to give to the 
subject was merely so much hollow for- 
mality Of the other claimants who pre- 
sented themselves, most seem to have been 
brought forward only to give some chance 
of dividing any opposition that might 
eventually be made to the successful can- 
didate, or even, it may be, with the object 
of leaving the question of the succession 
to the Scottish crown still open, if any 
casualty should remove either of the two 
principal competitors before Edward’s de- 
signs for the complete subjection of the 
country should be matured The union 
of the whole island under one sceptre was 
evidently the grand scheme upon which he 
had set his heart, and which inspired and directed his whole policy. At first 
he hoped to accomplish his object, in so far as Scotland was concerned, by 
the marriage of his eldest son with the queen of that country; when the 
death of Margaret defeated this arrangement, he could not for the present 
proceed to the attainment of his end by so direct a path; but that end was 
still the same, and was never lost sight of for a moment. 

The proceedings at Norham, on the 3d of June, were terminated by a 
unanimous agreement that a body of 104 commissioners should be appointed 
to examine the cause, and report to Edward; forty being named by Baliol, 
the same number by Bruce, and the remainder by Edward himself, who was, 
moreover, empowered to add to the commission as many more persons as 
he chose. On the 11th of the same month the regents of Scotland made a 
solemn surrender of the kingdom into the hands of the English king, and the 
keepers of castles made a like surrender of their trusts ; in both cases, however, 
on the condition that Edward should make full restitution in two months 
from the date of his award m the cause of the succession. 
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On the 16th, Bruce and his son, with Baliol and many of the principal 
Scottish barons, swore fealty to Edward. One churchman only, the bishop 
of Sodor, presented himself to perform the disgraceful ceremony. The peace 
of the king of England, as lord paramount of Scotland, was then proclaimed, 
and the assembly finally adjourned to the 2d of August. Edward himself, 
in the mean time, made a progress through Scotland, calling upon persons 
of all ranks, from bishops and earls to burgesses, to sign the rolls of homage as 
his vassals. When the commissioners met at Berwick, on the 3d of August, 
twelve claimants of the crown presented themselves. Soon afterwards a 
thirteenth was added, in the person of King Eric of Norway. All of them, 
however, with the exception of Baliol, Bruce, and Hastings, withdrew their 
pretensions before any decision was pronoxmced. In fact, none of them had 
any ground whatever on which to come in before the posterity of David, earl 
of Huntmgdon. 

The final decision of the cause did not take place till the following year. 
Edward summoned a parliament, to meet at Berwick on the 16th of October, 
1292. Here Baliol and Bruce were fully heard in defence of their respective 
claims; upon which the assembly came unanimously to the conclusion that, 
by the laws and usages of both kingdoms, in every heritable succession, 
the more remote in one degree Imeally descended from the eldest sister was 
preferable to the nearer in degree issuing from the second sister — thus declar- 
ing, by implication, against the claim of Bruce as opposed to that of Baliol. 
In another meeting, on the 6th of November^ Edward formally pronounced 
his decision — that Bruce should take nothing in the competition with Baliol. 

Bruce and Hasting now demanded each a third of the kingdom, on the 
ground that it was a divisible inheritance; but this doctrine the assembly 
unanimously rejected. Fmally, on the 17th of the same month, in the great hall 
of the castle of Berwick, Edward gave Judgment that John de Baliol should 
have seisin of the kingdom of Scotland ^ But again, at this the termination 
of these proceedings, as a year and a half before at the commencement, the 
English king solenmly protested that the Judgment he had thus given should 
not impair his claim to the property of Scotland. On the 19th the regents of 
Scotland and the governors of castles were ordered to surrender their respec- 
tive trusts to the new king ; and the same day the great seal that had been used 
by the regency was broken into four parts, and the pieces deposited in the 
treasury of England, “in testimony, to future ages, of England’s right of 
superiority over Scotland ” The next day Baliol swore fealty to Edward 
at Norham On the 30th he was solenmly crowned at Scone. Soon after he 
passed into England, and on the 26th of December did homage to Edward 
for his kingdom at Newcastle : and thus finished the fiust act of this extraor- 
dinary drama. 


QUAEEEL WITH FRANCE 

Events that unexpectedly arose now called away the English king to 
another scene. Edward’s progi'ess at home had not been viewed without 
serious alarm abroad. The subjugation of Wales and Scotland, by leaving 

P '^All through the great suit,” says Tout, 6 “ Edward^s conduct had been singularly just 
and moderate. No one nowadays would deny that his decision was based on sound law. If 
Edward showed a little too much eagerness m taking advantage of the helplessness of the 
Scots to entrap them into an acknowledgment of his supremacy, it should be remembered 
that he thought he was advancing no new claim, but one constantly upheld by lus prede- 
cessors.”] 
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him master of the whole island of Great Britain, rendered him most formidable 
to all his contmental neighbours, and to none so dangerous as to France, where 
there was a source of dissension ever open, and where the English had a footing 
that enabled them at all times to carry the war into the heart of the country. 
On former occasions, several of the French kings had given countenance and 
encouragement to both Scotch and Welsh; but now Philip the Fair thought 
that the best thing to do was to exert all his strength, and drive the English 
from what was left of their continental dominion. The moment seemed 
favourable ; Edward was absorbed by his great project ; and as for the Justice 
of the undertaking, had not Philip as good a right to gather up the scattered 
fragments of France, and to make of them a united and powerful kingdom, 
as Edward had to seize and consolidate the ancient independent states of 
Great Britain? 

The English sovereign, however, was too politic not to see and provide 
for these schemes : he had long watched Philip with a jealous eye, and while 
he wisely kept his own armies at home, he had courted alliances abroad, and 
laboured to raise barriers against Philip’s ambition. In the south, by means 
of presents and flattering assurances, he had won over the powerful count of 
Savoy ; in the north, he had a good understanding with the emperor, whom 
he afterwards subsidised; he had married his daughter Margaret to Henry, 
count of Bar, whose territories gave an easy access into France on the east ; 
and, at a later period, he made an alliance with Guy, count of Flanders. 
Matters were in this state when a paltry broE gave rise to sanguinary 
hostilities. 4 

Some English and Norman sailors fell into a quarrel while filling their 
water casks near Bayonne (1292), in the course of which one of the Normans 
was killed. The English authorities at Bayonne refused to interfere, and 
the Normans in revenge set upon an English ship outward bound from Bay- 
onne and hanged a merchant of Bayonne from the yard-arm with a dog tied 
to his feet. Reprisals followed ; the mariners of the Cmque Ports took up the 
quarrel, and hanged nearly every Norman they could lay hands on. Seamen of 
other nations took sides ; the Gascons and Hollanders allied themselves with 
the English, while the French and Genoese took up the quarrel of the Normans. 
The two nations w'ere thus practically at war before their kings had broken 
the peace. A fierce sea fight, in which a fleet of two hundred Norman and 
French ships was defeated by a combined English and Gascon force off Samt- 
Mahe in Brittany in 1293, at length aroused Philip to the point of action « 

Philip, himself enraged, and borne forward to the accomplishment of his 
favourite project by the universal wrath of the nation, then declared his 
determined enmity. He pretended that he could punish Edward as duke 
of Aquitaine, in which character he was a vassal of the French crown. He 
therefore caused a summons to be issued by his judges ordering the “duke 
of Aquitaine” to appear at Paris after the feast of Christmas, and answer 
for his offences against his suzerain. Edward sent a bishop, and then his 
own brother Edmund, to negotiate. Edmund appears to have been a very 
believing, simple personage; for, crediting Philip’s assertion that he wanted 
no acquisition of territory, but merely a striking show of satisfaction to his 
own injured honour, he consented to surrender Gascony for forty days, at 
the end of which it was to be faithfully restored to the English king Upon 
this surrender, which in some cases gave Philip a military possession of the 
province, the summons against Edward was withdrawn, and the French 
khig declared himself satisfied. When the forty days had elapsed, Edward 
demanded repossession, which, as a matter of course, was refused to hjnoL 
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Philip pronounced a judgment of forfeiture because Edward had not presented 
himself as a vassal ought. De Nesle, the constable of France, was sent to seize 
some of Edward’s cities and towns; and he succeeded in several instances, 
because the nobles declared against the English. Soon after the feast of 
Easter Philip agam summoned Edward to plead as duke of Aquitaine before 
his peers of France, and, upon his non-attendance, he declared him contuma- 
cious and disseised of all his lands in France. 

Edward now prepared to plead, but it was with the sword. Haviag 
formally renounced the homage of the French king, he got ready a powerM 
fleet and army; but he was detained for several weeks by contrary winds, 
and while he lay at Portsmouth the Welsh, who thought he was gone, broke 
out into a general insurrection, to which it seems probable that Philip was no 
stranger. Detained at home by this circumstance, Edward despatched a 
small force to Gascony, and gave commission to his ships to plunder the 
French coast, upon which a number of fierce sea battles were fought, the victory 
faUing almost invariably to the English. Edward himself turned with his 
usual rapidity and vigour against the Welsh, who had taken many castles 
and towns, and driven the English across the marches with dreadful loss. It 
took him some months to suppress this bold struggle for independence : he 
carried on the war through all the seventies of winter, suffermg great hard- 
ships and encountering many personal dangers; but in the following spring 
(1295) the Welsh once more fell beneath the mighty weight of his arms and 
policy, and Madoc, their brave leader, surrendered to the conqueror. 

"l^en Edward rode a conqueror from the mountains of Wales, he thought 
that he should at last be allowed to proceed to France and punish what he 
considered the execrable perfidy of Philip; but the spirit of liberty was again 
awake in the mountains of Scotland, and he was once more compelled to 
forego his continental expedition. He, however, sent his brother Edmund 
with a small force to Guienne. Edmuna died soon after landmg ; but the earl 
of Lmcoln, who succeeded to his command, drove the French from most of 
the towns they had occupied. These successes, however, were not lasting' 
Charles de Valois, Philip’s brother, recovered those places; and the count 
d’ Artois, the king’s uncle, taking the command of a numerous and excellent 
army, beat the English in several encotmters, and finally expelled them from 
nearly all the country, with the exception of a few maritime towns. 


THE SCOTCH REVOLT 

Scarcely had Baliol been fairly seated on his vassal throne when he was 
made to feel all the dependence and degradation of his position. In the 
course of the followmg year he was repeauedly called upon to submit to the 
annoyance and mtolerable indignity of appearing in the English courts to 
answer as a defendant in all sorts of causes. Such treatment could have 
had only one object, and, if it had been tamely acquiesced in, one effect — 
to make the menial king utterly contemptible in the eyes of his subjects 
The tyranny was so unrelentingly pereisted in, and carried so far, that if he 
had the spirit of a worm it must have roused him at last. An appeal respecting 
the succession to some lands in Fife was the case in which his patience gave 
wayA 

He took no notice of the first summons to appear and plead his cause, 
and when he did finally attend he answered with unwonted boldness that he 
was king of Scotland and could make no reply without the advice of his 
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people A decree was therefore entered against him, and he was further 
commanded to turn over three Scottish castles to Edward until he made 
satisfaction for his “contempt and disobedience.” Baliol prayed for and 
secured a suspension of the sentence, and meanwhile the French war broke 
out “ 

The opportunity was too tempting a one not to be seized by Baliol for a 
strenuous effort to cast off the yoke. HitWto the nation had lain, as it were, 
stuimed and in despair. Its old spint now began to awaken as a new dawn 
of hope appeared. The first measures, however, were cautiously taken. A 
parliament, which met at Scone in the latter part of the year 1294, directed 
that all the Englishmen maintained at the court should be dismissed ; and then 
appointed a council without whose advice the king was restricted from per- 
forming any public act. 

The suspicions of Edward were excited by these proceedings. He required 
that Berwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh should be delivered to the bishop of 
Carlisle, to remain in his hands during the war between England and France. 
With this demand the Scottish government deemed it prudent to comply, 
although they were at the moment negotiating an alliance with the French 
king This French treaty — “the groimdwork,” observes Lord Hailes, “of 
many more, equally honourable and rumous to Scotland ” — ^was signed at 
Paris on the 23d of October, 1295. By it the king of Scots, “grievously 
offended at the undutiful behaviour of Edward to the king of France, his liege 
lord,” engaged to assist Philip in his wars with his whole power and at his 
own charges. Towards the end of March, 1296, accordingly, a Scottish army, 
consisting of forty thousand foot soldiers and five hundred cavalry, invaded 
Cumberland, and, laying waste the country as they proceeded, marched to 
Carlisle and attacked that place. Here, however, they were repulsed. 
Another inroad, which they made into Northumberland, was not more success- 
ful. Meanwhile Edward himself, at the head of a great army, was already 
at the borders 

The royal army marched direct upon the town of Berwick. A strong 
garrison, composed of the men of Fife, defended the town, besides a smaller 
force that held the castle. The English king commenced the attack at once by 
sea and land; of his ships, three were burned and the rest compelled to retire; 
but all resistance soon gave way before the impetuous onset of the soldiery, 
Edward himself was the first over the dike that defended the towm. In the 
devastation and carnage that followed no quarter was given : the inhabitants, 
with the garrison, were indiscriminately butchered. The massacre w'as 
continued for two days. 

Berwick was taken on the 30th of March. On the 5th of April, a bold 
ecclesiastic, Henry, abbot of Arbroath (Aberbrothock), a messenger from the 
Scottish king, dehvered to Edward the solemn renunciation of Baliol’s alle- 
giance and fealty. “What a piece of madness in the foolish traitor!” ex- 
claimed Edward, when the message had been delivered; “since he will not 
come to us, we will go to him ” A pause of a few weeks, to make the blow 
the surer, did not prevent this threat from being both speedily and effectually 
executed. Earl Warenne was first sent forward wnth a chosen body of troops 
to recover the castle of Dunbar, which the countess of March had delivered 
to the Scots, while her husband, by whom it was held, served m the army of 
Edward. The Scottish army, m full strength, advanced to its relief, when 
they were engaged by Warenne and completely routed, with the loss of ten 
thousand men. This action was fought on the 28th of April. The castle 
then surrendered at discretion. 
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In the space of about two months all the principal strongholds of the 
kingdom were in Edward’s hand, and the conquest of the country was com- 
plete. A message now arrived from Baliol, offering submission and imploring 
peace. Edward, in reply, desired him to repair to the castle of Brechm, where 
the bishop of Duiham would announce to him the terms on which his sur- 
render would be accepted. Soon after, Baliol laid down his kingly state in 
a ceremonial of the last degree of baseness and humiliation. The old accounts 
differ as to the exact date, and also as to the scene of this penance ; but it 
was most probably performed on the 7th of July, and, as the tradition of the 
neighbourhood still reports, in the churchyard of Strathcathro, in Angus. 
Edward was at this time at Montrose. He proceeded northward as far as 
El^n — ^the nobility, wherever he passed, crowding in to swear fealty and to 
abjure the French alliance It was on his return from this triumphant prog- 
ress that he ordered the famous stone on which the Scottish kings had been 
wont to be crowned to be removed from the abbey of Scone and conveyed 
to ’Westminster, in testimony, says an English contemporary chronicler, of 
the conquest and surrender of the kmgdom. 

Edward then proceeded to finish his work, by settling the government of 
the conquered country. Here his measures were characterised by great 
prudence and moderation He ordered the forfeited estates of the clergy 
to be restored. He even allowed most of the subordmate civil functionaries 
who had held office under Baliol to retain possession of their places. He left 
the various jurisdictions of the country in general in the same hands as before. 
The chief castles in the southern part of the kingdom, however, he intrusted 
to English captains; and he also placed some of his English subjects in com- 
mand over certain of the more important districts Fmally, he appointed 
John de Warenne, earl of Surrey, governor, Hugh de Cressingham treasurer, 
and William Ormsby justiciar, to exercise the supreme authority. 


THE EEVOLT OF WILLIAM WALLACE 

But although Edward had put down the rebellion of the Scots, he had 
not subdued their spirit of resistance Within a few months the country 
was again in insurrection. The last and all preceding attempts to throw off 
the foreign yoke under which the kingdom groaned had been made under 
the direction of the government ; there -was no longer any native government, 
but a great leader of the people had now stepped forth from their own ranks. 
This was the renowned William Wallace, the second son of a knight of ancient 
family. Sir Malcolm Wallace, of Elderslie, in Renfrewshire. Wallace had all 
the quaUties of a popular hero — ^a strength and stature correspondmg to his 
daring courage; and also it cannot be doubted, from the known history of his 
career, as well as from his traditionary fame, many intellectual endowments 
of a high order — decision, military genius, the talent of command, a stirring 
though rude eloquence, and m every way a wonderful power of reaching the 
hearts of men and drawing them along with him. Above all, an enthusiastic 
patriotism and a fierce and unextinguishable hatred of the English dominion 
were passions so strong in Wallace that while he lived, be the hour as dark 
as it might, all felt that the cause of the national independence never could 
be wholly lost. 

Wallace is first mentioned in the month of May, 1297. At this time he was 
merely the captain of a small band of marauders, most of them probably 
outlaws like himselfj who were accustomed to infest the English quarters 
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by predatory attacks. Their numbers, however, rapidly grew as reports of 
their successful exploits were spread abroad. Suddenly we find the robber- 
chief transformed mto the national champion, joined by some of the chief 
persons in the land, and headmg an armed revolt against the government. 
The fiist person of note who joined Wallace was Sir William Douglas. He 
had commanded in the castle of Berwick when it was taken the preceding 
year by Edward, and after his surrender had been liberated upon swearing 
fealty to the English king Disregarding this oath, he now armed his vassals 
and openly went over to Wallace. The united chiefs immediately marched 
upon Scone, the seat of the government Earl Warenne was at this time 
absent in England, and Ormsby, the justiciar, who was acting as his lieutenant, 
with difficulty saved his life by flight; but much booty and many prisoners 
fell into the hands of the insurgents, and the English government was, in 
fact, by this bold and brilliant exploit, for the moment overthrown. 

Many persons of note now crowded to the once more uplifted standard of 
freedom and independence. But no accession was more important or more 
gladly welcomed than that of the young Robert Bruce, the son of Robert 
de Bruce who had married the countess of Carrick, and the grandson of him 
who had been a competitor with Baliol for the crown. A few years before 
this Bruce’s father had resigned the earldom of Carrick, which he held in right 
of liis wife, to his son; and the latter now commanded a territory reaching 
from the Firth of Clyde to the Solway. The course taken by Baliol had 
hitherto naturally determined the conduct and position of the rival family. 
So long as Baliol had stood, even nominally, at the head of the patriotic cause, 
the Bruces were almost necessarily on the other side. In the last days of 
Baliol’s reign the Scottish government issued an order confiscating the estates 
of all partisans of England, and of all neutrals — which was principally aimed 
at the house of Bruce ; and a grant of their estate of Annandale was made to 
Comyn, earl of Buchan, who actually took possession of the family castle 
of Lochmaben. This he did not long retam ; but the wrong was one which 
in that fierce age never could be forgiven Allowance must be made for these 
personal resentments and rivalries, and the opposition into which men were 
thereby thrown, in passing judgment upon the conduct of many of the actors 
in this turbulent and bewildering drama. 

Bruce, eventually the great liberator of his country and restorer of the 
Scottish monarchy, makes his first appearance on the scene soon after the 
fatal fight of Dunbar, in the unpatriotic part of a commissioner empowered by 
the conqueror to receive into favour the people of Carrick. He was at this 
time only in his twenty-second year. His heait, however, was probably 
already drawing him, through doubts and misgivings, to the cause which he was 
at a future day so gloriously to illustrate. Now that Baliol was removed, 
the time for Bruce to show himself seemed to have come. Edward, it would 
appear, was not without some suspicion of what his inclinations were. He 
therefore had summoned him to Carlisle, and made him renew, on the sword 
of Becket, his oaths of allegiance and fidelity. In the national enthusiasm, 
however, excited by the first success of Wallace, he could restrain himself no 
longer. “I trust,” he said, “that the pope will absolve me from oaths ex- 
torted by force;” and so, breaking from his bonds, he joined the army of 
Wallace. 

But, in that camp, jealousies and dissensions were already actively at 
work and disoiganising everything. Edward was embarking for Flanders 
when he received intelligence of the new Scottish revolt The military force 
of the kingdom to the north of the Trent was instantly called into array by 
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the earl of Surrey; and as soon as the men could be collected, Sir Henry 
Percy and Sir Robert Clifford were sent forward to meet the insurgents at 
the head of an army of forty thousand foot and three hundred horse They 
found the Scots in nearly equal numbers, posted in a strong position in the 
neighbourhood of the town of Irvine, in Ayrshire. But no acknowledged 
leader controlled the irregular congregation of chiefs who had crowded to the 
standard that Wallace had raised; his authonty was disowned, or but reluc- 
tantly submitted to, by many of the proud knights and barons, who never 

before had obeyed a plebeian general. 
In this miserable state of affairs, it 
appeared to all who had anything to 
lose that the wisest plan was to make 
their peace with the government before 
it should be too late. All the chief as- 
sociates of Wallace, accordingly, includ- 
ing Bruce, and even Sir William Doug- 
las, the first who had joined him, laid 
down their arms and made submission 
to Edward. Only one baron, Sir Andrew 
Moray of Bothwell, continued to adhere 
to Wallace, who withdrew to the north 
at the head of a force that was stiU 
numerous and formidable. 

No further effort seems to have been 
made by the English government to put 
down the insurrection for several 
months. In the mean while the army 
of Wallace was continually receiving 
accessions. By the beginning of Sep- 
tember he had driven the English from 
most of the strongholds to the north of 
the Forth, and was engaged in besieg- 
ing the castle of Dundee, W'hile there, 
he received information that an English 
army was marching upon Stirling. 
Leaving the siege to be continued by 
the citizens of Dundee, he led his whole 
force towards Stirlmg, and succeeded, 
by rapid marches, in reaching the banks 
of the Forth opposite to that town, before the English had arrived. He im- 
mediately drew up his army so as to be partly concealed behind the neigh- 
bouring high grounds. 

The English army, commanded by the earl of Surrey, soon appeared on 
the other side of the river; it is said to have consisted of one thousand horse- 
men and fifty thousand foot. On its being perceived how Wallace was posted, 
it was resolved to offer him terms before riskmg an engagement ; but he refused 
to enter into any negotiation. That night no movement was made. Early 
the following morning (the 11th of September) the English began to pass 
over by the bridge — a narrow wooden structure — along which, even with no 
impediment or chance of interruption of any kind to retard them, so numer- 
ous a force, could not have been led in many hours. Wallace waited till about 
half the English were passed over; then, detaching a part of his forces 
to take possession of the extremity of the bridge, as soon as he perceived the 
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communication by this means effectually cut off, he rushed down upon the 
portion of the eneray who had thus put themselves in his power, as they were 
still forming, and in a moment threw them into an inextricable confusion. 
Many thousands of the English were slain or driven into the water. No 
prisoners, indeed, seem to have been taken; and nearly all the English that 
had crossed the river must therefore have been destroyed Surrey himself 
had not passed over ; but after the fortune of the day became clearly irre- 
coverable, charging Twenge to occupy the castle of Stirling with what remains 
of the army he could collect, he mounted his horse and rode, without stop- 
ping, to Berwick. _ Even the portion of the army that had remained on the 
south side of the river seems to have been m great part dispersed. The loss 
of the Scots was trifling , the only man of note that fell was Sir Andrew Moray. 

The great result of the victory was nothing less than the almost complete 
liberation of the country once more from the English dominion. The castles 
of Edmburgh, Dundee, Roxburgh, and Berwick all immediately surrendered ; 
and in a short time there was not a fortress, from one end of Scotland to the 
other, in the possession of the English king. Wallace soon after even invaded 
England, and for some time maintained his army in Cumberland — a move- 
ment to which he was partly induced by a severe famine that now arose in 
Scotland, where unfavourable seasons had conspired with the waste of war 
to afflict the soil. 

Thus was Scotland again lost by Edward, even more suddenly than it had 
been won He was still detained in Flanders by the war m which he had 
engaged with the French king for the recovery of ”Guienne, while his conquest 
nearer home was thus wrested out of his hands. It appears that strenuous 
efforts were made by Philip to have the Scots included in the benefit of the 
treaty of peace, the truce preliminary to which was agreed upon in October 
of this year (1297). But Edward would hear of no terms for those whom he 
called revolted subjects and traitors. 

The Battle of Falkirk 

Edward returned to England about the middle of March, 1298, and in- 
stantly summoned the barons, and other military tenants, to reassemble at 
York on the feast of Pentecost. With this immense army Edward proceeded 
to Roxburgh. From this point he advanced, m the beginning of June, along 
the east coast — a fleet with supplies for the army havmg been sent forward to 
the Firth of Forth; but for several weeks no enemy, scarcely even any inhab- 
itants, were to be seen, and the invaders could only take a useless revenge 
in wasting an already deserted country. 

The Scots meanwhile, under the direction of Wallace, had been collecting 
their strength in the interior ; and many of the chief nobility, including Bruce, 
were now assembled again around the great national leader. Edward soon 
became involved in very serious difficulties ; his ships were detained by con- 
trary winds ; and an alarming mutiny broke out in the camp, originating in 
a quarrel between the English and the Welsh soldiers, the latter of whom 
were at one time on the point of withdrawmg and joining the Scots. No news 
of the ships arriving, however, the scarcity of provisions soon became so dis- 
tressing that a retreat to Edinburgh was resolved upon, when information 
was received that the Scottish army w^as encamped not far off in the wood 
of Falkirk. “Thanks be to God'” exclaimed Edward, “who hitherto hath 
delivered me from every danger , they shall not need to follow me ; I will forth- 
with go and meet them.” 
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That night the army lay in the fields, the king himself sleeping on the ground. 
A kick from his horse, which stood beside him in the night, broke two of his 
ribs; and m the first confusion occasioned by the accident a cry arose that 
the king was seriously wounded or killed — that there was treason in the 
camp. Edward immediately, disregarding the pain he suffered, mounted his 
horse, and, as it was now dawn, gave orders to continue the march. Soon 
the whole Scotch army was descried forming, on a stony field, at the side of 
a small eminence in the neighbourhood of Falkirk Wallace divided the 
infantry of his army, which was greatly inferior in numbers to that of the 
English, mto fom* circular bodies, armed with lances, which the men pro- 
truded obliquely as they knelt with their backs against each other; the archers 
were placed in the intermediate spaces ; the horse, of which there were only 
one thousand, were drawn up at some distance in the rear. Edward’s cavalry 
were ranged in the front of liis battle, in three lines. 

The attack was made at the same time by the first of these, led by Bigod, 
earl marshal, and the earls of Hereford and Lincoln; and by the second, under 
the lead of the bold bishop of Durham. The shock was gallantly met by the 
Scottish infantry, and for some time they stood their ground firmly. The 
cavahy, however, whether dismayed by the immense dusparity between the 
numbers of the enemy and their own, or, as has been conjectured, from trea- 
son on the part of their commanders, fled without striking a blow; .and, 
thus left without support agamst the repeated charges of the English horse, 
the lancers and archers also at length gave way, and the rout became com- 
plete. The battle of Falkirk was fought on the 22d of July, 1298. It is 
said that fifteen thousand Scots fell on this fatal day. On the English 
side the loss was inconsiderable. Wallace retreated with the remains of his 
army to Stirling, whither he was pursued by the English ; but when they arrived 
he was gone, and the town was found reduced to ashes. The victorious 
invaders now carried fire and sword through the country in all directions. 
The whole of Fifeshire was laid waste and given up to military execution. 
The city of St. Andrew's, which w'as found deserted, was set on fire and burned 
to the ground. Perth was burned by the inhabitants themselves on the 
approach of the English. Edward, however, was speedily obliged to leave 
the country from the impossibility of finding the means of subsisting his troops. 


Edward’s fin-ancial measures 

The expensive wars of Wales, Scotland, and Guie^ne had caused Edward to 
oppress the English people with levies and taxes ; in the raising of which he 
had not always respected the constitutional charter, while on some occasions 
he had recourse to artifices similar to those which had succeeded so badly 
with his father, Henry III. At one time he pretended that he had again 
taken the cross, and thus obtamed the tenth of aU church benefices for six 
years. A few years after this he seized the moneys deposited in the churches 
and monastenes, and kept the greater part for his own uses, promising, how- 
ever, to pay it back some time or other. His financial proceedings with the 
church show that times were materially altered, for the main weight of tax- 
ation was thrown upon that body. After obtaining a reluctant grant from 
the lords and knights of the shire of a tenth on lay property, he demanded 
from the clergy a half of their entire incomes Here, for the first time, he 
encountered a stern opposition on the part of the bishops, abbots, and com- 
mon clergy; but they were bellied into compliance. 
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This was in 1294. In the following year, having obtained a very liberal 
grant from parliament, he exacted a fourth from the churchmen, who again 
were obstinate, and obliged him, in the end, to be satisfied with a tenth. Be- 
sides these burdens, the church was sorely racked by the king’s purveyors 
and commissaries, who, particularly during the more active parts of the 
Scotch war, continually emptied the store-houses, granaiies, farm-yards, and 
larders, and carried off all the vehicles, horses, and other anmials, for the trans- 
port of army stores, insomuch that the poor abbots and priors complained 
that they had scarcely a mule left in their stables upon which to go their 
spuitual rounds. At last they applied to the pope for protection, and Boni- 
face VIII granted them a bull, ordaining that the clergy should not vote away 
their revenues without the express permission of the holy see. 

But the pope was engaged in many troubles ; the bull, which applied equally 
to all Christian countries, was strenuously opposed in France by Philip the 
Fair; and in the following year, 1297, he found himself obliged to publish a 
second buU, which explained away and stultified the first; for it provided 
that whenever the safety of the kingdom required it, churchmen must pay 
their aids; and it left to the king and his coimcil the right of deciding on the 
necessity. Before this second bull arrived, the English clergy, fancying that 
they were well supported by the previous document, met, and boldly refused 
some of Edward’s demands ; upon which he outlawed the whole body, both 
regular and secular, and seized their goods and chattels, not leaving bishop, ' 
parish priest, abbot, or monk so much as bread to eat or a bed to lie upon. As 
there were no Beckets in the land, these measures produced a general sub- 
mission to the king’s arbitrary will, even before the arrival of the explana- 
tory bull. 

It was far otherwise when the king laid his hand on the trading classes: 
they had borne a great deal in the way of tallages and increased export du- 
ties ; but when he seized all the wool and hides that were ready for shippmg, 
and sold them for his own profit, a universal and loud outcry was raised, not- 
withstanding his assurances that he would faithfully pay back the amount. 
The merchants assembled — the rich burghers, the landed proprietors of all 
classes consulted together ; and their consultations were encouraged by some 
of the greatest of the nobles, who were not so blinded by the career of con- 
quest and glory in which the king was leading them as to be neglectful of their 
more immediate interests, or indifferent to those violent inroads on the national 
rights.! 

Towards the end of February, 1297, Edward felt the effect of these de- 
liberations. He had collected two armies, one of which was to go to Guienne, 
the other into Flanders, when the earl of Hereford, the constable, and the 
earl of Norfolk, the marshal of England, both refused to quit the country. 
Turning to the marshal, the king exclaimed, “By the everlasting God, sir 
earl, you shall go or hang.” “By the everlasting God, sir king, I will neither 
go nor hang!” and so saying, Norfolk withdrew with Hereford. Thirty ban- 
nerets and fifteen hundred knights immediately followed the marshal and 
the constable, and the king was left almost alone. An incautious step at 

* Hallam doubts whether the cities and boroughs continued to sit in parliament by their 
representatives under Edward I “ The revolutionary character of Montfort’s parliament 
in the 49th of Henry III would sufficiently account both for the appearance of represent- 
atives from a democracy so favourable to that bold reformer, and for the equality of power 
with which it was probably designed to invest them. But whether in the more peaceable 
times of Edward I the citizens or burgesses were recognised as essential parties to every legis- 
lative measure, may, as I have shown, be open to much doubt — ^Hallam^s SupplementciTy 
Notes. Note 180, 
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this moment might have cost him his crown or his life, but Edward was a 
wonderful master of his passions when necessary, and his craft and policy 
were fuEy equal to his merits as a warrior. He baew that Wmehelsey, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the clergy gave great weight to the present oppo- 
sition, and these he detached by blandishments and promises. He knew that 
his brilliant exploits in war had endeared him to the unthinkmg multitude, 
and he also knew how to touch their hearts. 

The measure he adopted was singularly dramatic* he stood forth before 
the people of London, mounted on a platform in front of Westminster hall, 
nobody being near him save his son Edward, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the earl of Warwick: he told the people that nobody grieved more than 
he did for the burdensome taxes laid upon his dear subjects, but this burden 
was one of absolute necessity to preserve not only his crown but their blood 
from the Welsh, the Scots, and the French. Then he added: “I am going 
to expose myself to all the dangers of war for your sak^. If I return alive, 
I will make you amends for the past ; but if I fall, here is my dear son, place 
him on my throne, his gratitude will be the rewarder of your fidelity ! ” Here 
he stopped, and a few tears rolled down his iron cheek. _ The archbishop 
wept; the spectators were tenderly affected, and, after a brief pause, the air 
was rent with shouts of applause and loyalty. This display of enthusiasm 
gave the king great encouragement, and having issued writs for the protec- 
tion of church property, and appointed his former opponent, the archbishop 
of Canterbuiy, chief of the council of regency under Prince Edward, he went 
to embark for Flanders with such troops as he had kept together. 

But a few days after he was brought to a halt at Winchester, by reports of 
the hostile spirit of the nobles; and while in that city, a remonstrance, in 
the name of the archbishops, bishops, abbots, and priors, the earls, barons, 
and commons of England, was presented to him. After stating in broad 
terms that they were not bound to accompany the king to Flanders — a coun- 
try where neither they nor any of their ancestors had ever done service for 
the kings of England — and that even if they were inclined to take a part in 
that expedition the poverty to which he had reduced them rendered them 
unable to do so, they went on to tell him that he had violated their charters 
and liberties; that his “evil toll” (so they called the export duty on wool) 
was excessive and intolerable; and that his present expedition to the Con- 
tinent was ill-advised, seeing that his absence would leave the country open 
to the incursions of the Scots and the Welsh The king evaded any very 
direct answer, and relying on the favourable disposition of the common peo- 
ple, he had the courage to depart in the very midst of these discontents. 


EXPEDITION TO FIANDEES 

He landed near Sluys in the end of August* his plans were concerted 
with his usual sagacity; but coalitions are faithless and uncertain things, 
and he had in Philip the Fair an opponent as crafty, and, at the least, as 
unscrupulous as himself These great kmgs had long struggled for posses- 
sion of a young lady — Philippa, daughter of Guy, count of Flanders. As 
early as 1294 Edward had concluded a treaty of marriage, which was to 
unite the fair Fleming to the prince of Wales, but it was Philip’s interest 
to prevent any close union between England and Flanders, and he resolved 
that the marriage should not take place After many secret intrigues, which 
failed — as both the young lady and her father were bent on the English 
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union — the French king invited Count Guy to meet him at Corbeil, that he 
might consult him on matters of great importance. The count, who was a 
frank, honest old man, went, and took his coimtess with him; he was no 
sooner m his power than Philip harshly reproached him with the English 
treaty — told him that no vassal of the French crown, however great, could 
marry any of his children without the king ’s license — and then sent him and 
his wife prisoners to the tower in the Louvre. 

This arbitrary and treacherous measure excited great disgust, and the 
better feeling of the French peers, and the remonstrances of a papal legate, 
forced Philip to liberate the old count and his countess. Before letting go 
his hold, however, he made Guy swear he would think no more of his English 
alliance. The count contracted the obhgation; but this was not enough for 
the French king, who had broken too many oaths himself to have much 
reliance on those of other men ; he demanded that Philippa should be placed 
in his hands as a hostage ; and when that young lady was brought to Paris — 
and not before — ^her parents were liberated. As soon as Count Guy reached 
his own dominions, he made an affecting appeal to the pope; the church 
entered with some zeal into the case; but notwithstanding repeated threats 
of excommunication, Philip the Fair persisted in keeping his innocent hos- 
tage, who was not more than twelve years of age. At last the old count 
formally renounced his allegiance, defied his suzerain, and entered heart and 
soul into a league with the English king 

It was in consequence of this treaty, which was sworn to in the most 
solemn manner, that Edward went to Flanders after preparing a formidable 
alliance. The other chief members of the coalition were the emperor, the 
duke of Austria — ^who had both been subsidised by Edward — ^and the duke 
of Brabant and count of Bar, who were his own sons-in-law, by their mar- 
riage with the princesses Margaret and Eleanor of England. ’^Tien the hired 
allies got Edward’s money, they seem to have considered their part of the 
business as done ; and no member of the coalition was very faithful or stren- 
uous, except the unhappy count Guy. But the whole expedition became a 
series of misadventures, some of which were sufficiently disgraceful to the 
English conqueror. He had scarcely landed at Sluys, when the mariners of 
the Cmque Ports, and those of Yarmouth and other ports — ^between whom 
there were many rancorous old jealousies — quarrelled, and then fought as if 
they had been national enemies ranged under two opposite flags. On the 
Yarmouth side, five-and-twenty ships were bumed and destroyed in this 
wild conflict The king’s land forces were scarcely in a better state of dis- 
cipline, owing, probably, to the absence of most of the great officers whom 
they had been accustomed to obey. The disorders they committed did not 
tend to produce unanimity in the country. 

The rich and populous cities of Flanders were, in fact, as jealous of each 
other and split into almost as many factions as the little Italian republics of 
the Middle Ages. Philip the Fair had a strong party among them, and that 
active sovereign had greatly increased it, and weakened his enemies, by march- 
ing into the Low Countries at the head of sixty thousand men and gainmg 
a great victory at Fumes, before Edward could arrive. The French occupied 
many of the towns; and Lille, Courtrai, Ypres, Bruges, and Damme were 
either taken, or given up to them soon after the landing of the English. Ed- 
ward drove them out of Damme, and might have done the same at Bruges, 
had it not been that his English and the Flemings who were serving with 
them fell into strife, and fought about the division of the spoils of the town, 
which they had not yet taken. Soon after this he went into winter quarters 
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at Ghent, and there deadly feuds broke out between the townspeojile and 
his troops : seven hundred of the latter were killed m a tumult, in which Ed- 
ward’s own life was endangered. 


THE CONFIRMATION OF THE CHARTERS 

Spring approached (1298), but it brought no news of the inactive members 
of the coalition; and as Edward’s presence was much wanted at home, he 
eagerly listened to overtures from Philip, concluded a truce for two years, 
and, leaving Count Guy to shift for himself, sailed, somewhat dishonoured, 
for England. But his English subjects had not waited for this moment of 
humiliation to curb his power. As soon as he set sail for Flanders the pre- 
ceding year, the constable and earl marshal, with many other nobles, in 
presence of the lord treasurer and of the judges, forbade the officers of the 
exchequer to exact pajnnent of certain taxes which had been laid on without 
proper consent of parliament. The citizens of London and of the other great 
trading towns made common cause with the barons ; and, after issuing some 
orders which the exchequer durst not obey, and making some fruitless attempts 
at deception and evasion, Edward was obliged to send over from Ghent in- 
structions to his son and the council of regency to bend before a storm which 
there was no opposing; and in the month of December, from the same city 
of Ghent, he was fam to grant, under the great seal, another confirmation of 
the two charters, together with a full confirmation of the important statute 
called De Tallagxo non Concedendo, declaring that henceforth no tallage or 
aid should be levied without assent of the peers spiritual and temporal, the 
knights, burgesses, and other freemen of the realm, which had been passed in 
a parliament held by Prince Edward in the precedmg September. 

For many years parliament had exercised a salutary control in such 
matters; but this statute, for the first time, formally invested the representa- 
tives of the nation with the sole right of raising the supplies. In full parlia- 
ment, which met at York in the month of May, some six weeks after the king’s 
return, the earl of Hereford, the constable, and the earl of Norfolk, the mar- 
shal, demanded of him that he would ratify in person, and with proper solem- 
nities, his recent confirmation of the charters. Edward said that it could not 
be now, as he must hasten to chastise the Scottish rebels ; but he promised to 
do what* was asked of him on his return from the north. 

It will prevent confusion to bring these transactions to one point, without 
regard to the stnct chronological order in which they occurred. In March, 
1299, Edward met his parliament again at Westminster. The bloody laurels 
of Falkiik were fresh on his brow: he had all the prestige of recent success; 
but, undaunted by his glory and might, the barons required the fulfflment 
of his promises. He endeavoured to gain time, and when the lords urged him, 
he withdrew from parliament and got out of London secretly, and as if by 
stealth But these earnest men would not be evaded: they followed him; 
and then the proud conqueror was compelled to make excuses. At last he 
granted the ratification so firmly demanded; but, with singular bad faith, 
he took parliament by surprise, and added a clause at the end of the document 
(a saving of the right of the crown) which utterly destroyed the value of the 
concession, and went to shake the very foundations of the Great Charter itself. 

Upon this the mass of &e barons returned suddenly to their homes. 
Edward was alarmed at their hostile countenance; but, fancying he could 
delude the plain citizens, he ordered the sheriffs of London to call a public 
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meeting, and to read the new confirmation of the charters. The citizens met 
in St. Paul’s churchyard, and listened with anxious ears: at every clause, 
except the last, they gave many blessings to the king ; but when that last clause 
was read, the London burghers cursed as loud and as fast as they had blessed 
before. Edward took wammg: he summoned the parliament to meet again 
shortly after Easter, and then he struck out the detested clause, and granted 
all that was asked of hurt m the forms prescribed. Hereford, the constable, 
died shortly after the ratification, but his principles had taken too deep a 
root to be much injured by the death of any one man, however great. In 
the course of three years the king artfully contrived to punish, on^ther 
charges, and impoverish many of the barons who had most firmly opposetl 
him; but this measure only convinced men more than ever of the vital neces- 
sity of restricting his power. 

In 1304 Edward arbitrarily sent to raise a tallage on all the cities and 
boroughs of his demesne; and in the following year he despatched secret 
envoys to the_ pope, to represent that the concessions he had made had been 
forced from him by a conspiracy of his barons, and to ask an absolution from 
his oaths and the engagements he had so repeatedly and solemnly contracted 
with his subj’ects. Notwithstanding Edward’s instancing thp case of his 
father, Henry III, who was absolved of his oaths to the earl of Leicester, the 
answer of Clement V was rather an evasive one. Thus, but slightly en- 
couraged to perjury on the one hand, awed by the imanimity of the barons 
on the other, and then once more embarrassed b^ a rising of the patriots in 
Scotland, who never left him long in tranquil enjoyment of his usurpation, 
the mighty Edward was eomiielled to lespect his engagements and the will 
of the nation. It required, indeed, an '‘intrepid patriotism” to contend 
with and finally control such a sovereign ; and England never has produced 
any patriots to whom she owes more gratitude than to Humphrey Bohun, 
earl of Hereford, and Roger Bigod, earl of Norfolk. Little did the Scottish 
patriots surmise that, while they were contending for their own national 
liberties, they were securing those of England also. ' 


PEACE WTTH FEANCB 

The vision of the splendid inheritance of Eleanor of Aquitaine still haunted 
Edward’s imagination. With such an opponent as Philip the Fair he could 
scarcely hope to recover all those states which the divorced wife of Louis VII 
conveyed to Henry II of England, but he was resolved to get back at least 
the country of Guienne. Having experienced the uncertainty of foreign 
coalitions, and having no great army of his own to spare for continental war- 
fare, Edward determined to obtain his end by treating diplomatically with 
the French king, and sacrificing his faithful ally the count of Flanders. 

In this he had more in view than the recovery of Guienne ; for, as the price 
of his own treachery to Count Guy, he expected that Philip would be equally 
false to his treaty with the Scots, whom he had hurried into hostilities for 
his own purposes. Since Edward’s campaign in Flanders, the arrogance 
and exactions of the French had almost destroyed their party in that country; 
and though they made a temporary conquest of it, the burghers of Ghent, 
LiUe, Bruges, and the other free cities gave them a signal defeat in the battle 
of Courtrai, which was fought in the year 1302. Philip’s cousin, the comit 
d’ Artois, commanded the French on this occasion ; and, after his disgraceful 
defeat, all the Flemish towns threw off the French yoke, and elected John of 
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Namur to be their governor-general, for Count Guy had been once more en- 
trapped by Philip, who kept him a close prisoner. The French king was now 
as anxious to recover Flanders as Edward was to keep Scotland and to get 
back Guienne. 

It appears that the pope, who had been appealed to as mediator, first 
stlggested, as a proper means of reconciling the two kmgs, that Edward, who 
had been for some years a widower, should marry Margaret, the sister of 
Philip ; and that his eldest son, the prince of Wales, should be affianced to 
Isabella, or Isabeau, the daughter of that sovereign. This double marriage 
had teen for some time under discussion, and had given scope to much mutual 

deception. Each of the kings_ impudently 
affected a delicacy of conscience about 
abandoning his allies: and Edward stated 
(what was perfectly true) that he had 
pledged his soul and honour to the marriage 
between the prince of Wales and Philippa, 
the daughter of the unfortunate count of 
Flanders — that he. King Edward, had sworn 
upon the gospels to make neither peace nor 
truce with France unless it were conjointly 
with his ally, the count of Flanders. Philip 
the Fair, on his side, spoke of his allies, 
the Scots, and of the solemn obligations he 
had contracted with them; but each gra- 
cious king must liave laughed at the other, 
and probably at himself, too, in making this 
interchange of scruples of conscience. 

Edward married Margaret of France in 
September, 1299 ; and at the same time his 
son, who was thirteen years old, was con- 
tracted to Isabella, who was about six 
years old. A congress, held at Montreuil, 
which preceded this marriage, had settled 
that there should be peace between the 
French and English crowns; that the king 
Harnham Gate, Salisbury of England should make satisfaction for 
(Entraace to Cathedral Close) the many French sMps which his mariners 

had taken at the beginning of the war; 
and that the king of France should place sundry towns in Gascony in the 
custody of the pope, to be by him held tdl the Guienne question should 
be adjusted. This treaty, however, had not been properly ratified; Philip 
the Fair quarrelled with the arbiter, and even instigated Sciarra Colonna to 
arrest and ill-treat Pope Boniface. Other circumstances had prevented 
the accommodation; but at last, on the 20th of May, 1303, the Treaty of 
Montreuil was ratified, a treaty of commerce was concluded between the two 
countries, and Edward recovered Guienne, for which the earl of Lincoln swore 
fealty and did homage in his name. In this treaty the Scots were not even 
mentioned. Philip, indeed, had bargained with Edward to abandon Scotland 
if he would abandon Flanders. The fate of Count Guy and of his innocent 
daughter was sad in the extreme. After keeping him four years in close 
prison, Philip the Fair liberated the count and sent him into Flanders to 
induce his own subjects to convert into a lasting peace a truce they then had 
with the French. The count went, and not succeeding in his mission he 
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honourably returned, as he had promised to do in that ease, to Philip, who 
again committed him to prison. The poor old man died soon after at Com- 
pi^gne. But neither the battle of Mons-en-P4y6le, nor a series of bloody 
engagements which followed it, could break the spirit of the free citizens of 
Flanders. “By St. Denis,” cried Philip, “I believe it rains Flemings ! ” 

At last he condescended to treat on moderate terms with the trading and 
manufacturing citizens ; and about a year after the ratification of the treaty 
with Edward, he agreed to a truce for ten years. Robert, the eldest son of 
Count Guy, was then liberated, and entered on possession of Flanders; the 
body of the octogenarian state prisoner, which had been embalmed, was 
delivered up; and his younger son and many Flemish gentlemen recovered 
their liberty. But m this general release the fair Philippa was excepted; 
and she died of grief and captivity not long after, about two years before 
Prince Edward of Carnarvon completed his marriage with Isabella of France. 


THE SCOTCH WAR RENEWED 

All this while Edward had never ceased to be occupied with his design of 
completing the subjugation of Scotland. The four years that followed the 
battle of Falkirk were productive of no important results. Wallace disap- 
pears from the scene after his great defeat. In his room, the barons appointed 
William Lamberton, bishop of St. Andrews, John de Soulis, John Comyn 
the younger, and Robert Bruce, earl of Carrick, guardians of the kingdom 
in the name of Baliol. This was indeed a strange union of all the great fac- 
tions — Bruce acting in the name of Baliol, and associated in the same com- 
mission with Comyn, the only person who stood between him and the throne 
if Baliol should be set aside ; for Comyn was the son of Baliol’s sister Marjory, 
and, fadmg King John and his issue, the heir of right to the crown. John 
Baliol, who had remained a prisoner in the Tower of London since his abdica- 
tion in 1296, was liberated by Edward on the intercession of Pope Boniface 
in 1299, and conveyed to his ancestral estate of BaiUeul, in Normandy, where 
he lived in quiet till his death in 1314. 

It was not till November, 1299, that the English king found leisure from 
his other affairs to set about preparations for the prosecution of the Scottish 
war, and the effort he then made ended in nothing ; for after an army had been 
assembled at Berwick, in November, his barons, alleging his continued evasion 
of the charters, peremptorily refused to advance, and he was obliged to return 
home. The consequence was the capitulation of the castle of Stirling to a 
Scottish force that had been for some time besieging it In the summer of 
1300 Edward made an incursion into Annandale and Galloway; but it was 
attended with no result except the devastation of the former of these districts, 
and the formal and useless submission of the latter. On the_30th of October a 
truce with the Scots was concluded at Dumfries,^ to last till Whitsunday in 
the following year. Pope Boniface ^TII now claimed Scotland as belonging 
of right to the Roman see, and forbade Edward to continue the war; but the 
English parliament as well as the English king denied the right. 

The truce having expired, Edward, in the summer of 1301, again marched 
into Scotland. This campaign, however, was still more unproductive than 
the last; the Scots, as the English king advanced, laid the country waste 
before him, till at last, an early and severe winter coming on, he was com- 
pelled to retire. In January, 1302, by the mediation of France, he was induced 
to conclude another truce with the Scots, to endure till the 30th of November. 
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As soon as the truce had expired he prepared to renew the war. This time, 
however, instead of proceeding to Scotland in person, he sent thither John de 
Segrave, at the head of an army of twenty thousand men, mostly cavalry. 
The issue of this expedition was disastrous. Segrave, advancing towards 
Edinburgh, was suddenly attacked early in the morning of the 24th of Feb- 
ruary, 1303, in the neighbourhood of Roslin, by the Scottish forces under the 
command of Comyn, the guardian, and Sir Simon Fraser, and sustained a 
total defeat. 

The termination of the dispute with France now left Edward free to turn 
with his whole power to the Scottish war. The Treaty of Montreuil was 
ratified at Paris, as above related, on the 20th of May ; on the 21st of that 
month the English king was with his army at Roxburgh, and on the 4th of 
June he had reached Edinburgh, his progress having been marked at every 
step by fields laid waste and towns and vmages set on fi’^. From Edinburgh 
he appears to have pursued his unresisted and destructive course to Perth, 
and thence to Aberdeen and Kinloss in Elgin (Moray). At the strong and 
extensive fortress of Lochendorb, built on an islet in the midst of a lake, he 
established his quarters for some time, while he received the homage and 
oaths of fealty of the northern barons. From this remote point he returned 
southwards in the latter part of October. Of all the places of strength to 
which he came, the castle of Brechin alone shut its gates against him. The 
garrison, however, capitulated the day after their brave commander. Sir 
Thomas Maule, had been slain. 

Edward took up his winter quarters in Dunfermline in the beginning of 
December. The last remnant of the Scottish forces that kept the field now 
assembled in the neighbourhood of Stirling, the only place m the country 
that still held out. But Edward and his cavalry at once dispersed this little 
army. Shortly after (February, 1304) Com 3 m and some other noblemen made 
their submission to the commissioners of the English king at Strathorde, in 
Fifeshire It was agreed that they should retam their lives, liberties, and 
lan^, subject only to such fiaies as Edward might impose. The capitulation 
was tq include all other persons who might choose to take advantage of it, 
with a few exceptions, of whom the last was the illustrious Wallace, to whom 
it was significantly accorded that, if he chose, he might render himself up to 
the will and mercy of Edward. Not long after, a parliament was assembled 
at St. Andrews, in which sentence of outlawry was pronounced against Wal- 
lace, Fraser, and the garrison of Stuling. All the persons excepted eventually 
surrendered themselves on the terms offered to them; even Fraser at length 
gave himself up : Wallace alone stood out. ' 

Scotland, however, was not yet completely subdued so long as its chief 
place of strength, the castle of Stirling, remained unreduced. To the siege 
of this fortress, therefore, Edward now addressed himself. The operations 
commenced on the 22d of April (1304). Thirteen warlike engines were 
brought to be used against the walls ; and the ample leaden roof of the cathe- 
dral of St. Andrews was tom off to assist in the construction of these formidable 
machines Some of them threw stones of two and three hundred weight. 
Edward himself directed everything that was done, and was several times 
struck by stones and javelins thrown from the castle. After the siege had 
continued nearly a month, without much progress having been made, the 
sheriffs of York, Lincoln, and London were commanded to purchase all the 
bows, quarrels, and other warlike weapons that could be procured within 
lieir districts, and to send them to Stirling; and the governor of the Tower 
was also desired to send down immediately a supply from London. 
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All the efforts of the assailants were repelled for two months longer by 
Sir William Oliphant and his handful of gallant associates, who did not number 
more than 140 soldiers. They held out tUl their provisions were exhausted 
and the castle was reduced almost to a heap of ruins. Then, on the 20th of 
July, they surrendered at discretion. The governor and twenty-four of his 
companions of rank, all except two of them who were ecclesiastics, stripped 
to their shirts and undergarments, were led forth from the castle, and present- 
ing thernselves before Edward on their bent knees, with their hair dishevelled 
and their hands joined in supplication, acknowledged their guilt with trem- 
bling and the semblance of shedding tears, and gave themselves up to his 
mercy. Their lives were spared, and tbey were sent to the Tower of London 
and other English prisons. 

A few months after the fall of Stirling the last enemy, that Edward had 
to dread seemed to be cut off by the capture of Wallace. It appears that 
Edward had anxiously sought to discover his retreat, and that, tempted by 
the prospect of the rewards his baseness might earn for him, Ralph de Hali- 
burton, one of the prisoners lately taken at Stirling, had proffered his services 
for that purpose. It is not clear, however, that it was by Haliburton’s ex- 
ertions that Wallace was actually taken; all that is certainly known is that, 
upon being seized, he was conveyed to the castle of Dumbarton, then held 
under a commission from the English king by Sir John Menteith. He was 
brought to Loudon, “with great numbers of men and women,” says Stow,* 
“wondering upon him. He was lodged in the house of William Delect, a 
citizen of London, in Fenchurch street. On the morrow, being the eve of 
St. Bartholomew, he was brought on horseback to Westminster, and in the 
great hall at Westminster, he being placed on the south bench, crowned with 
laurel — for that he had said in times past that he ought to bear a crown 
in that hall, as it was commonly reported — and being appeached for a traitor 
by Sir Peter Mallorie, the king’s justice, he answered that he was never traitor 
to the king of England; but for other things w'hereof he was accused, he con- 
fessed them.” 

Wallace was put to death as a traitor, on the 23d of August, 1305, at the 
usual place of execution — the Elms, in West Smithfield. He was dragged 
thither at the tails of horses, and there hanged on a high gallows, after which, 
while he yet breathed, his bowels were taken out and burned before his face. 
The head was aftenvards placed on a pole on London Bridge; the right arm 
was sent to be set up at Newcastle, the left arm to Berwick, the right foot and 
limb to Perth, and the left to Aberdeen. 

A few weeks after the execution of Wallace, ten commissioners, elected by 
a council of tJie Scottish nation, which Edward had summoned to meet at 
Perth, assembled in London, and there, in concert with twenty commissioners 
from the English pari ament, proceeded to settle a plan of government for tlie 
conquered country The whole arrangement, however, was overthrown eie 
it had been well established. Within six months from the death of Wallace 
the Scots were again up in arms, around a new champion. 


Rooert Bnice's Revolt 

This was Robert Bruce. Bruce had again made his peace with England 
some time before the capitulation of Comyn and his friends at Strathorde, 
which he was enabled the more easily to effect inasmuch as he had not been 
present at the battle of Falkirk, having previously shut himself up in the castle 
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of Ayr 8md refused to join the Scottish army. Edward had since sought to 
secure his adherence by treating him with favour and confidence. When his 
father, who had all along continued attached to the English interests, died, 
in the latter part of the year 1304, young Bruce was permitted to take pos- 
session of the whole of his estates both in England and Scotland. At the 
settlement of the latter kingdom, in the following year, while his great rival, 
Comyn, was heavily fined, Bruce was intrusted with the charge of the im- 
portant fortress of Kildrummy, in Aberdeenshire, by commission from the 
English king. 

It is never to be forgotten that, up to this time, whatever his aversion to 
the English domination may have been, there had been repelling circumstances 
of the strongest nature to prevent Bruce from taking part entirely with the 
patriotic party, who, although they were contending against England, acted 
in the name and chiefly under the conduct of the enemies of his house and 
person — of the family which he looked upon as having come between him and 
his splendid birthright. Wallace might fight for Baliol ; Bruce scarcely could. 
And as little, after Baliol might be considered to be set aside, shoifid he ally 
himself with Comyn, the near connection of Baliol and the inheritor of his 
pretensions. Bruce, indeed, if he stUl retained a hope of ' seating himself on 
the disputed throne, must now have looked upon Corara as the man of all 
odiers of whom it was most necessary for him to clear his path ; and the same 
also no doubt were the feelings of Comyn in regard to Bruce. It is probable 
that the favour of Edward was courted by each with the object of depressing 
or destroying his rival. 

The circumstances, however, that led to the explosion of the inflammable 
elements which only required to be brought together to produce^ such a 
catastrophe, are involved in much uncertainty. It appears that in June, 
1305, after his last submission to Edward, Bruce had entered into a secret 
league with WiUiam Lamberton, bishop of St. Andrews, by which the parties 
mutually bound themselves to stand by each other against all persons what- 
soever. It is supposed that Com 3 m had obtained a faiowledge of this agree- 
ment, and that thereupon a conference on the subject of their pretensions 
took place between him and Bruce, when Bruce is alleged to have proposed 
either that he should have the crown and Comyn his estates, or that he should 
Mve Comyn’s estates and Comyn the crown. It was agreed that Bruce’s 
title to the crown should be supported by both. With whatever views Comyn 
may have entered into this negotiation, he eventually (so proceeds the story) 
communicated all that had taken place to Edward. Bruce, then in England, 
received the first intimation of his danger from Edward’s son-in-law, the earl 
of Gloucester. Early the next morning Bruce set out for Scotland. 

On his way he met a person on foot, whom he found to be the bearer of 
letters from Comyn to Edward, urging his death or immediate imprisonment. 
He slew this man, and with the letters in his possession pressed forward to 
the castle of Lochmaben. The adjimcts of this story, it must be confessed, 
are more like fiction than fact. It is certain, however, that on the 10th of 
February, 1306, Bruce and Comjm met alone in the convent of the Minorites 
at Dumfries, and that there, a passionate altercation having arisen between 
them, Bruce drew his dagger and stabbed Comyn as they stood together 
beside the high altar. Hurrying from the sanctuary, he called “To horse!” 
and when his attendant, seeing him pale and violently agitated, inquired the 
cause — “I doubt,” he replied, “I have slain Comyn.” “You doubfi”’ ex- 
claimed Roger Kirkpatrick; “I’ll make sure.” And with these words he 
rushed into the church and gave the wounded man his death-stroke. 
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Whatever might have been Bruce’s previous plans, there was no room for 
doubt or hesitation now. He called his friends around him — they were few 
in number ; but, desperate as the hazard looked, there were some gallant spirits 
that did not shrmk from setting their lives upon another cast for the freedom 
of their country. The bishops of St Andrews and Glasgow, the abbot of 
Scone, Bruce’s four brothers, Edward, Nigel, Thomas, and Alexander, his 
nephew Thomas Randolph, his brother-in-law Christopher Seton, and some 
ten or twelve others, mostly young men, gathered at the summons. Thej’’ 
met at Glasgow, and thence rode to Scone, where Bruce was solemnly crowned 
on the 27 th of March. 


Edward’s last invasion op Scotland 

Edward was at Winchester when the news of this revolution was brought 
to him. He immediately sent forward the earl of Pembroke, at the head of 
a small army, to check the insurgents; and, advanced in years as he now was, 
proceeded to make ready to follow in person. In preparation for the expedi- 
tion, proclamation was made that the prince of Wales would be knighted 
on the feast of Pentecost. On the eve of the appointed day (the 22d of May), 
270 noble youths assembled in the gardens of the Temple, in which the trees 
were cut down that they might pitch their tents; ^d there they watched 
their arms all night, according to the usage of chivalry. On the morrow 
Prince Edward was knighted by his father, and then conferred that honour 
on his companions. A magnificent feast followed, at which two swans, 
covered with nets of gold, being set on the table by the minstrels, the king 
rose and made a solemn vow to God and to the swans that he wotud avenge 
the death of Com 3 m, and punish the perfidy of the Scottish rebels; and then, 
addressing his son and the rest of the company, he conjured them, in the 
event of his death, to keep his body unburied until his successor should Imve 
accomplished this vow. The next morning the prince with his companions 
departed for the borders; Edward himself followed by slow journeys, being 
able to travel only in a litter 

Meanwhile, Bruce had acquired such strength that in several parts of the 
country the officers of Edward had fled in terror. He now marched upon 
Perth, where the earl of Pembroke lay. That same evening (June 19 th) the 
English fell by surprise upon the Scots: it w^ rather a rout than a battle; 
Bruce himself was in the greatest danger, havLug been three tunes unhorsed; 
Randolph and others of his friends were taken ; and he with difficulty made 
good his retreat into the fastnesses of Athol, with about five hundred followers 
—the broken and dispirited remnant of his force. For many months after 
this he and his friends were houseless fugitives; a price was set upon their 
heads: to make their difiiculties and sufferings the greater, they were joined 
after some time by a party of their wives and daughters; and as they pene- 
trated further and further into the depths of the Highlands, to avoid the 
English troops, their miseries became daily more pressing. At last Bruce’s 
queen and the other ladies were conducted by his young brother Nigel to 
the castle of Kildrummy; and Bruce himself found means to pass over to 
the little isle of Rathlin on the coast of Ireland. 

While the Scottish king lay concealed here, ruin fell upon almost all the 
connections and adherents he had left behind. The bishops of St. Andrews 
and Glasgow and the abbot of Scone had fallen into the hands of the English: 
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they were taken clad in armour, and were immediately sent, so attired, and 
in fetters, to England, and there consigned to different prisons. Bruce’s 
queen and his daughter Marjory, having taken refuge in the sanctuary of 
St. Duthac, at Tam, m Ross, were seized there by the earl of Ross. The 
knights who were with them were put to death, and they themselves were 
SMit to England, where they endured an imprisonment of eight years. The 
youthful Nigel Bruce was compelled to surrender the castle of Kildrummy, 
and, being sent in irons to Berwick, was there hanged and afterwards be- 
headed, along with divers other knights and gallant men. Christopher Seton 
suffered a similar death at Dumfries, the earl of Athol and Sir Simon Fraser 
in London, and many others there and elsewhere. 

Bruce, however, had not been idle in his winter retreat; and early in the 
spring of 1307 he passed over from Rathlin to the isle of Arran, with a company 
of about three hundred men, embarked in thirty-three galleys. Before ven- 
turing to the opposite coast, he despatched one of his followers to ascertain 
what were the dispositions of the people. "ViTien the Scots approached 
the landing-place Bruce’s emissaiy stood on the shore. He told them 
that the English were in complete possession of Garrick; that Lord Perby, 
with a numerous garrison, held the castle of Turnberry; and that there was 
no hope of a rising in favour of Bruce. Bruce hesitated what to do ; but his 
brother Edward boldly declared for pursuing their enterprise. They imme- 
diately attacked a body of the English, and succeeded in putting most of them 
to the sword. Percy did not dare, in his ignorance of the numbers of the 
enemy, to come forth from the castle. 

After this exploit Bruce sought shelter in the mountainous parts of the 
country. But the blow he had struck sufficed to rekindle the war, and it 
soon raged in different quarters. In the beginning of February, Bruce’s 
brothers, Thomas and Alexander, with a band of eleven hundred adven- 
turers from Ireland, were routed in Galloway by Duncan MacDowal, a 
chief of that region, who immediately carried the two brothers, who had 
fallen into his hands severely wounded, to the English king at Carlisle. 
Edward ordered both to instant execution. Some weeks after this, Douglas 
castle, which was held by Lord Clifford, was gallantly surprised by its 
former owner. Sir James Douglas, one of Bruce’s most distinguished fol- 
lowers. It was some time, however, before Bruce was strong enough to 
show -himself openly in the field; and he was frequently agam in great per- 
sonal danger as he skulked from one hiding-place to another in the wilds of 
Galloway. But at length he ventured to encounter the earl of Pembroke at 
Loudoun Hill, when, notwithstanding a great inferiority of numbers, he ob- 
tained a complete victory. This action was fought on the 10th of May, 1307. 
Three days after, he attacked another English force under the command of 
the earl of Gloucester, and this, too, he succeeded in routing with great 
slaughter. 

King Edward all this while had advanced no further than to Carlisle, 
having been detained all the winter and spring at Lanercost by a serious 
illness. He had directed all the late operations of the war from his sick-bed ; 
but now, incensed at the continued progress of the insurrection, he offered 
up the litter on which he had thus far been carried in the cathedral church 
of Carlisle, and again mounting on horseback gave orders to proceed towards 
the borders. _ It was the effort of a dying man. Ifi four days he advanced 
about six miles, when, having reached the village of Burgh-upon-Sands, he 
there stopped once more for the mght; and on tne morning of the next day, 
the 7 th of July, expired, in the sixty-ninth year of his age and thirty-fifth 
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of Ms rei^. His last breath was spent in enjoining upon those who should 
succeed him the prosecution of the great design of his life — the complete 
subjugation of Scotland. 


PAELIAMENTAIIY GROWTH DURING THE THIRTEENTH CENTUKT 

In a constitutional point of view, as well as in many others, the thir- 
teenth century may be deemed the most important of all periods m English 
history. It is the time during which our nation, our laws, our language, 
finally assimilated whatever was to be assimilated of the foreign elements 
brought in by the Norman Conquest, and finally threw off whatever was to 
be thrown off. At the beginning of the period we saw the English nat on 
debating between an Angevm and a French king. At the end of it England, 
as England, is a great European power, waging war on the Continent for 
the conquest of France. It is during this time that most of the things wMch 
go to make up the national life put on their later form. Above all thin^, 
Shis was the case with the great council of the English nation. During this 
period the name of Parliament became finally established. _ The name is_ a 
translation of an Old-English phrase. The Conqueror is said m the English 
Chronicle to have had “very deep speech with his witan.” This deep speech, 
in Latin colloquium, in French parlement, was the distinguishing feature of a 
meetmg between king and people ; m the end it gave its name to the assembly 
itself. 

The constitution of the assembly, as defined in the Great Charter, did 
not absolutely imply representation, but it showed that the full establish- 
ment of representation could not be long delayed. The work of this period 
was to call up, alongside of the gathering of prelates, earls, and other great 
men specially summoned, into which the ancient witenagemot had shrunk up, 
another assembly directly representing all other classes of the nation which 
enjoyed political rights. ' This assembly, chosen by various local bodies, com- 
mumtates or universitates, havmg a quasi corporate being, came gradually 
to bear the name of the Commons. The knights of the shire, the barons, 
citizens, and burgesses of the towns were severally chosen by the communa 
or commumtas of that part of the people which they represented. We thus 
get the two Houses of Lords and Commons, of which we have seen foreshadow- 
mgs getting more and more clear from the days of the Conqueror onwards. 
But it was only gradually fixed that the members of the national council 
should sit in two bodies, and not in one or in more than two. The notion of 
local representation, by which shires and boroughs chose representatives of 
their own communities, had to some extent to strive with another doctrine — 
that of the representation of “estates” or classes of men. The thirteenth 
century was the age when the national assemblies, not only of England but 
of most other European countries, were putting on their definite shape ; and 
in most of them the system of estates prevailed. These in most countries 
were three: clergy, nobles, and commons. By these last were commonly 
meant only the communities of the chartered towns,_ while the no&Zesse of 
foreign countries answered to the lesser barons and knights, who in England 
were reckoned among the commons. 

The English system thus went far to take in the whole free population, 
while the estates of other countries, the cominons no less than the clergy and 
nobles, must be looked on as privileged bodies. In England there were- in 
tnith no estates ; there were no nobility in the foreign sense. Such a nobility 
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was inconsistent with, the institution of peerage, which gradually^ grew out of 
the practice of personal summons. The English peerage is strictly official. 
The great fact is that, while at the beginning of the thirteenth century the 
name and the constitution of the national assembly were still unsettled, at 
the beginning of the fourteenth century_ there was a regular parliament of 
lords and commons. The chief point which stUl remained unsettled was the 
position of the estate of the clergy. 


ASSEMBLIES TINDER HENRY IH 

This seems to be the general result of the constitutional growth of the 
thirteenth century. Leaving the minuter details, we may here mark some of 
the chief steps in the progress. During the reign of Henry III assemblies 
were constantly held, and their constitution is often vaguely described. But 
in a great many cases phrases are used which, however vague, imply a pop- 
ular element. We read of knights, of tenants-in-chief, of freemen, sometimes 
even of freemen and villeins, sometimes, more vaguely stiU, of wiiversi, 
nniversitas Anglia, and the like. In some cases we are able better to inter- 
pret these vague phrases. For instance, in 1224 each shire sends four knights 
chosen by the milites^ et prdbi homines. Whether these knights were or were 
not to vote along with the magnates, they were at all events to transact 
business with them. We must always remember that in these times formal 
voting in the modem sense is hardly to be looked for. In 1254 we have a 
distinct case of two knights summoned from each shire by royal writ. In 
the Oxford parliament of 1258 four knights are ordered to be chosen in each 
shire, who are to report to another parliament within the same year At 
that parliament they seem to appear by the title of Commvmtas Bachdance 
Anglia. 

It may be doubted whether this is strictly a case of the knights acting 
as part of the parliament Still, every instance of the kind must have helped 
to strengthen the growing doctrine of representation. From this time the 
attendance of elected knights seems to be fully established, and along with 
the knights we find in many cases distinct representatives of the clergy. It 
is in Earl Simon’s parliament of 1265 that we first find distinct representa- 
tives of the boroughs. Each county sends two knights, each city or borough 
two citizens or burgesses, and the Cinque Ports four each. But this same 
parliament shows how fluctuating the practice of summons still was. The 
earl, strong among the clergy, strong among the people at large, was much 
less strong among the great men of the realm. Besides summoning the citi- 
zens for the first time, he summoned a crowd of churchmen, regular and 
secular, greater than appeared in any other parliament. But he summoned 
only five earls, including himself, those, namely, whom he could trust. We 
should call such a body a packed parliament ; but for a long time every par- 
liament was a packed parliament. That is to say, some barons, some abbots 
were always personally summoned, some towns were always called on to send 
representatives ; but the barons, the abbots, and the represented towns were 
by no means the same in every parliament. This kind of irregulanty is 
always found till institutions have finally stiffened into some particmar shape. 
Our whole law and constitution rests far more on precedent than on formal 
enactments, and in unsettled times precedents are slow in establis hing them- 
selves. 
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PAELIAMENTS OF EDWAED I 

The {parliament of 1265 was the model parliament — the assembly whose 
pattern, in its essential features, set the standard which was in the end fol- 
lowed, and which has lasted till our own time. But the pattern which it 
set did not become the invariable rule till the great parliament of 1295. In 
the earlier parliaments of Edward I the knights and citizens are often men- 
tioned ; but, on the_ other hand, we meet also with the same vague descrip- 
tions as in earlier times. But in 1295 Edward definitely adopted the model 
which Simon has_ set him, and the summoning of knights, citizens, and bur- 
gesses, though with great irregularity as to the places from which represen- 
tatives were summoned, has ever since been the rule. It was thus under 
Edward I that parliament finally put on- the essentials of its present form. 
But we must still allow for irregularities in practice. It does not follow 
that every enactment was always passed with the consent of all the classes 
of which the pa,rliament was made up. A doctrine had come in that the 
king was the legislator, that the votes of the parliament, ‘or of any part of it, 
were petitions which he could accept or reject, or, again, that he might legis- 
late on a petition from one house or branch of the assembly apart from the 
others. The national council had now won back its ancient constitution as 
an assembly of the freemen of the realm, either personally or by representa- 
tion. But it was only step by step that it won back the fuU powers of the 
ancient witenagemot. There are some, indeed, which it still shrinks from 
exercising directly, some which it shrinks from exercising at all. 


LEGISLATION UNDER HENRY HI AND EDWARD I 

The reign of Henry III was a reign of constant parliamentary action, 
but it was not a time rich in' legislation in the strictest sense. The most 
direct ease of change in the law during Henry’s reign was the abolition of 
the ordeal at its beginning. This led incidentally to further changes In 
judicial procedure, and it is one of the chief landmarks in the development 
of the jury system. But it is in itself not so much independent legislation 
as the application to England of a decree of a general council of the church. 
In short, the parliaments of Henry III are less famous for changing the law 
than for refusing to change it. The famous saying Nolumus leges Anglia 
mvian dates from the council of Merton in 1236, when the barons refused to 
agree to the proposal of the prelates for assimilating the law of England to 
the civil and canon law in the matter of children born before wedlock. By 
the former systems of jurisprudence, the subsequent marriage of their parents 
admitted them to the rights of legitimate birth. But the barons chose to 
maintain the harsher rule of the common law of England, 

But if the reign of Henry III was not a time rich in legislation, it forms 
an important stage in the grow& of our parliamentary life. The chief work 
of that reign was that the first steps were taken towards the practical estab- 
lishment of the doctrine set forth in the omitted clauses of the Great Charter, 
the doctrine, in modem phrase, that the power of the purse belongs to par- 
liament. In Henry’s day England and her parliament had to wage a never- 
ending strife against her two enemies, king and pope. 'The main duty of the 
nation was to withstand the extortions of both alike. The king was always 
asking for money; the conditions of a grant commonly were that the charters 
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should be again confirmed and be better observed. And gi’adually another 
demand arises, that the great officers of state shall be appointed, if not by 
parliament, at least with the assent of parliament. But demands like these, 
demands for the removal of aliens and the like, are all demands for the re- 
form of abuses and the execution of the old laws; new laws are never asked 
for. The Oxford Provisions of 1258 show the ideas of reform which v/ere 
then entertained, it is not legislation, it is reform of bad administration, even 
at the cost of transferring the kmg’s authority to other hands, which is asked 
for. Simon himself, the greatest of constitutional reformers, was not a legis- 
lator. His parliament is famous, not for anything that it did, but for what 
it was. Nor after Simon’s fall do we meet with much legislation strictly so 
called. The ordinances of Kenilworth and Marlborough are ordinances for 
the settlement of the kingdom, ordinances for the better observance of the 
charter and of the statutes of 1259-. They are not legislation in the strictest 
sense, the enactment of absolutely new laws. 

On the other hand, the reign of Edward I, like the reign of Henry II, is 
emphatically a time of legislation strictly so called, as well as of constitu- 
tional progress. At' no time were so many memorable statutes passed. Ed- 
ward’s first great act, the first Statute of Westminster, in 1275, has been 
described as “almost a code by itself.” But it was followed almost yearly 
by enactment upon enactment. The statute de rdigiosxs m 1279 forbade the 
alienation of lands in mortmain without the consent of the superior lord. 
Ten years later, after a mass of legislation in intermediate years, came the 
statute qum emptores,^ which forbade subinfeudation. The holder of land 
could no longer grant it to be held of himself; he could alienate it only so as 
to be held of the higher lord by the tenure by which he held it himself. Other 
statutes regulated the local administration, the range of the ecclesiastical 
courts, almost every detail of English law. At last, in 1297, the famous 
Confirmatio Cartarum was wrung from the king ; the power of arbitrary tax- 
ation was surrendered; no tax is any longer to be levied by the king without 
parliamentary sanction. That is to say, those clauses of the Great Charter 
"vffiich were left out in the confirmations under Henry III were now restored 
and put in force. As in all other things in these ages, we must allow for 
what seems to us amazing irregularity of practice. It does not follow that, 
because a certain course was ordained by law,' therefore the law was always 
carried out. But the principle was established, and it could always be ap- 
pealed to in case of any breach of the law. By the end of Edward’s reign, a 
national assembly, composed of much the same elements of which it is com- 
posed still, was acknowledged to possess what is practically the greatest of 
parliamentary powers. 


P.1RLI.4.MENTAEY POWER OP TAXATION 

The extreme legislative activity of this reign is one of many signs that 
the immediate effects of the Norman Conquest had now quite passed away 
A thoroughly united nation, which had forgotten the foreign origin of certain 
classes of the nation, could bear to have new laws enacted, to have old insti- 
tutions put into new forms. But the particular form which the great con- 
stitutional triumph of this reign took looks both forward and backward. It 
looks forward, as showing that we have reached what is really modem history. 
The parliamentary power of the purse is the mling principle of all later con- 
stitutional straggles. But it also looks backward. An ancient witenagemot 
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possessed the power of the piirse, like all other powers. But in those days 
the power of the purse was a power of secondary importance In early times 
taxation never holds the same prominent place in politics which it does after- 
wards. But the rule of a senes of kmgs m whose eyes kmgship was rather 
a possession than an office, in whose eyes the kingdom was an estate out of 
which they had to squeeze the greatest possible income, had made it the most 
needful thing of all to check the kmg’s power of taking his subjects’ money. 
From this time each parliamentary struggle takes the form of a bargam. The 
king will redress such and such a grievance, if he receives such and such a 
grant. By constantly pressing this new power, parliament, and above all 
that house of parliament in which the power of the purse came to be specially 
lodged, has gradually won back the powers of the older assemblies. It no 
longer in form makes war and peace, or elects and deposes kings. It does 
not even in form elect or depose their ministers. But the body which can 
grant or refuse the means of carrying on the machinery of government has 
gradually come to have, in an indirect way, the powers of government once 
more in its own hands.* 
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EDWABD II AND PIERS GAVESTON 

Edward of Carnarvon was twenty-three years old when his father died. 
His elder brother, Alfonso, died the year after Edward was bom. His mother, 
Eleanor of Castile, died when this, her only surviving son, was seven years 
old That excellent mother would probably have guided his course better 
than his stem father. The crosses which were erected on the road by which 
her fimeral passed from Grantham to Westminster preserved her memory 
for generations amongst the English, and called forth many a prayer for the , 
repose of her soul. Ed ward probably forgot that memory m the wild excesses 
of his youth Under the year 1300, Fabyan,® the chronicler, writes: “This 
year, the king, for complamt that was brought unto him by Master Walter 
Langton, bishop of Chester, of Sir Edward, his eldest son, for that he, with 
Piers of Gaveston and other insolent persons, had broken the park of the 
said bishop, and riotously destroyed the game within it, he therefore impris- 
oned the said Sir Edward, his son, with his accomplices ” On a subsequent 
occasion, when the prince was in his twenty-first year, he had a quarrel with 
the same bishop; and the kmg then forbade him entering his presence, and 
issued an order to the exchequer that sustenance should be denied to him and 
his followers. 

There are many letters of the young Edward, which, it is said, “ evince 
his readiness of disposition to assist those who stood in need of his interfer- 
ence and bounty.” This Idndliness of nature is not incompatible with his 
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impulsive character — a combination of a weak understanding with a passionate 
will. He was not wanting in courage ; for at seventeen he w^as leading a bat- 
talion against the Scots on the banks of the Irvine. In 1303 he was again 
with his father in Scotland. In 1306 he preceded his father in the expedition 
against Bruce, and he then marked his course by such unsparmg devastation 
that the kmg, it is asserted, upbraided him with his cruelty. He had not 
the "wisdom of his father to know that leniency is far more effective than 
terror, under many circumstances. At this crisis the evil tendencies of the 
young Edward "were manifesting theniselves in the most offensive manner; 
for in February, 1307, at a parliament held at Lanercost, an order was issued 
that Piers Gaveston should be banished forever from the kingdom, as a cor- 
ruptor of the prince of Wales. In five months the prince had the power, as 
king, of revoking the sentence of his sagacious father. 

On the 8th of July the nobles and others assembled at Carlisle recognised 
Edward as king, and there did homage. The death of Edward I was unknown 
in London for more than a fortnight. The young king received homage from 
some Scottish nobles at Dumfries, and then led his army northward. But he 
suddenly halted at Cumnock, in Ayrshire. He had recalled Gaveston, who 
joined him in Scotland The king departed for London, leaving Aymer de 
Valence guardian and lieutenant. Before the ensuing Christmas, the minis- 
ters of his father were deprived of their employments Gaveston was loaded 
with wealth and honour; was created earl of Cornwall; was married to Mar- 
garet, the king’s niece; and was appomted regent of the kingdom, on the de- 
parture of Edward for France to marry Isabella, the daughter of Philip the 
Fair, the French king. The marriage took place at Boulogne; and on the 
24th of February, 1308, Edward was crowned at Westminster All the old 
claims to precedence at the coronation of the kings of England were disre- 
garded on this occasion; and the place of greatest honour — to carry the 
crown and walk before the king in procession — was given to Gaveston. In 
three days the offended nobles petitioned for the banishment of the favourite. 
The king referred the matter to a parliament to be held after Easter; and 
this tribunal would hear of no compromise. Gaveston was sentenced to ban- 
ishment, and was compelled to swear that he would never return. 

In another month it was learned that the infatuated king had appointed 
him to the government of Ireland. The favourite appears to have conducted 
himself in this office with courage and ability. There can be no doubt that' 
this Gascon had many chivalric accomplishments. At a tournament he un- 
horsed the four great English earls who were his bitterest enemies He was 
tasteful amidst his prodigal magnificence. The king at length persuaded a 
party of the nobles to consent to Gaveston’s recall; and the pope gave the 
favourite a dispensation from his oath to remain abroad. Then the court 
became a scene of perpetual banqueting. Gaveston was supreme; but the 
great barons looked on in sullen discontent and suppressed hatred. The day 
of vengeance would come, when Thomas of Lancaster would exact a terrible 
penalty for the nickname of “ the old hog, ” which the upstart had bestowed 
upon him; when the earl of Pembroke would remember that he had been 
called “Joseph the Jew”; and when the earl of Warwick, “the black dog of 
the wood,” would make the sarcastic favourite “feel his teeth.” 

On the 16th of March (1310) the barons came in arms to a parliament at 
Westminster ; and they enforced the appointment of a committee, under the 
name of ordainers, to provide for the better regulation of the king’s house- 
hold, and to remedy the grievances of the nation. 'The moving principle of 
this strong measure was a hatred of Gaveston. The ordainers sat m the 
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capitaJ. Edward went to Scotland, but met no enemy, for Bruce had retired 
be^rond the Forth, The English king wmtered at Berwick, and the next 
spring confided the conduct of the Scottish war to his favourite, who con- 
ducted himself with courage and prudence. Edward returned to London to 
meet the ordainers, le^lving Gaveston at the castle of Bamborough. In the 
articles of reform which were presented to the king, it was proposed that all 
grants which had been made by Edward, since he had issued the commission, 
should be revoked; that all future grants made without the consent of the 
baronage should be invalid; that purveyance, except what was ancient and 
lawful, should be punished as robbery; that new taxes should be abolished; 
that the great oj0S.cers of the crown should be chosen by the advice and assent 
of parliament; and that parliaments should be held once in each year, and 
oftener, if needful. 

Then came a clause decreeing the banishment of Gaveston, for having 
given bad advice to the king, embezzled the public money, obtained blank 
charters with the royal seal affixed to them, formed a confederacy of men 
sworn to live and die with him, and estranged the affections of the king from 
his subjects. In vain the king struggled with the inexorable ordainers. In 
vain he protested that he would not consent to what was injurious to the 
just rights of the crown Gaveston was exiled, and went to Flanders. In 
1312 he was again in England; and the king published a proclamation, 
stating that the exiled man was a true and loyal subject, and returned in 
obedience to the royal command. Thomas of Lancaster, the grandson of 
Henry III, was appointed leader of an association of barons who were ready 
to resort to force. They assembled a large body of knights at a tournament, 
and then marched to Y ork, where the king had been joined by Gaveston. On- 
ward they followed the flight of then- sovereign to Newcastle, and thence to 
Scarborough, where Gaveston remained in the castle, whilst the king returned 
to York. The earls of Surrey and Pembroke besieged the castle ; and Gaves- 
ton surrendered to the earl of Pembroke, imder a pledge of safety for himself, 
which had been given to the king From Scarborough he was conducted by 
Pembroke to Dedington in Oxfordshire, the earl leaving him in the custody 
of his servants Before the morning dawned the unfortunate favourite was 
awakened, and commanded to dress himself. At the gate of Dedington he 
found himself in the presence of “the black dog of the wood” — the terrible 
earl of Warwick. He was placed on a mule, and, surrounded by a numerous 
force, was carried prisoner to Warwick. As he entered the walls of Guy’s 
lofty tower he foimd himself in the presence of those haughty barons whom 
he had despised and insulted. His skill in the tournament, his courage in 
battle, his magnificent apparel, his jewelled rings, his high-sounding titles, 
his reliance upon the kingly power — all were worthless in this terrible moment. 
He stood before his enemies, and they sentenced him to die. Out of that 
grim fortress was Gaveston led to execution. There was a march of a short 
distance before the cavalcade reached Blacklow Hill, a little knoU on the 
road near Guy’s Cliff, where the judicial murder was accomplished. 


BEUCE IN SCOTLAND 

During the five years that the peace of England was disturbed by the 
wretched contest between the king and his barons, which ended in the first 
signal tragedy of this tragic reign, Robert Bruce was establishing his power 
in Scotland with a firmness and wisdom that was scarcely to be looked for 
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after the rash murder in the church at Dumfries.^ But he had endured great 
adversity. Danger and suffering had taught him prudence and moderation. 
He had wandered in the Highlands with a few followers, subsisting upon the 
chance products of the chase. He had traversed the great lakes in leaky 
boats, sheltering from the storm in the fisher’s hovel, and deriving lessons of 
patience and perswerance from noting the efforts of a spider to fix the first 
thread on which its web was to be woven. He had been hunted by blood- 
hounds; he had waded in rapid streams to elude their scent; he had defied 
his enemies single-handed m the mountain-pass and in the river-ford. The 
fugitive was now an acknowledged sovereign. In 1309 he was recognised as 
kmg by the most influential body of Scotland — the clergy — ^at a general 
ecclesiastical council held at Dundee. In that year a truce was concluded 
between England and Scotland, which endured till August, 1310. The re- 
newed war was for some time a succession of contests on the borders, in which 
exemption from plunder was purchased by the English lords warden by money 
payment. 

In 1312 Bruce besieged [and captured] Perth, which was in the hands of 
King Edward’s oflicers. One after another the strong places of Scotland 
were taken by Bruce. He then, encouraged no doubt by the fearful dissen- 
sions of England, crossed the Tweed, m 1312, wnth a large force ; burned the 
towns of Hexham and Corbridge and part of the city of Durham, and pene- 
trated as far as Chester. The terrible calamities of war were brought home 
to the wretched people of both countries Whilst Bruce was ravaging North- 
umberland, some English leader or other was wastmg Scotland. Famine 
always followed these devastations. The com was trodden down in the 
fields or burned in the bams. The cottage and the grange in flames marked 
the progress of a fierce soldiery ; and when a town was taken, plunder and 
massacre went hand in hand. To the Scots these invasions were easier than 
to the English, from the habits of the people. The forces of Edward came 
on in shining armour; the knights mounted on their heavy war-horses, and 
the archers and spearmen marching slowly under their cumbrous panoply. 

Froissart/ has graphically described the mode in which the countrymen of 
Brace carried on their warfare: “These Scottish men are nght hardy, and 
sore travellmg in harness and in wars ; for when they will enter into England, 
within a day and a night, they will dnve their whole host twenty-four miles, 
for they are all a-horseback, without it be the traundells and laggers of the 
host, who follow after a-foot. The knights and squires are well horsed, and 
the common people and others, on little hacks and geldings ; and they carry 
with them no carts, nor chariots, for the diversities of the moimtains they must 
pass through in the country of Northumberland. They take with them no 
purveyance of bread or wine ; for their usage and soberness is such, in time 
of war, that they will pass in the journey a great long time, with flesh half- 
sodden, without bread, and drink of the river water, without wine; and they 
neither care for pots nor pans, for they seethe beasts in their own skins. 
They are ever sure to find plenty of beasts in the country that they will pass 
through. Therefore they carry with them none other purveyance, but on 
their horse; between the saddle and the panel they truss a broad plate of 
metal, and behind the saddle they will have a little sack full of oatmeal, to 
the intent that when they have eaten of the sodden flesh, then they lay this 
plate on the fire and temper a little of the oatmeal ; and when the plate is 
hot, they cast off the thin paste thereon, and so make a little cake in manner 

* P For fuller accounts of Bruce and his followers see the history 'of Scotland in a later 
volume.] 
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M a oradcnel or biscuit, and that they eat to comfort withal their stomachs. 
Wherefore it is no great marvel, though they make greater journeys than 
other people do.” 

The details of the sieges of the Scotch castles which the English had 
garrisoned have much of the interest of romance. “ Subtlety and stratagem,” 
to use the expression of Barbour« the chronicler, often preceded the onslaught 
and the capture. So Roxburgh castle was taken, and so Edinburgh. Lin- 
lithgow was won through the “subtlety and stratagem” of a peasant named 
Beimock, “ a stout carle and a stour,” who had been accustomed to supply 
the garrison with forage. He concealed soldiers under the hay with which 
his wagon appeared to be loaded; passed the drawbridge, and, the gates being 
opened, placed his wagon so that they could not be closed. The concealed 
men attacked the garrison, and another band who had been in ambush rushed 
in and completed the work. But these successes were only preliminary to 
the great blow which was struck for the independence of Scotland. 

The king and the nobles of England were at last rousea from their intes- 
tine quarrels to look at the danger which was gathering around them. It 
was no longer a war for the conquest of the country which had almost uni- 
versally acknowledged Bruce as king; it was not a contest for mere 
feudal superiority. England was in danger. Her towns were burned; her 
fertile lands were devastated; her people were reduced to the most abject 
misery, wherever the Scot came with his little hackney and his bag of oat- 
meal. At a parliament held on the 15th of October, 1313, King Edward 
and his barons were in some degree reconciled; and it was “with one accord 
assented and agreed that no one, of what state or condition soever he be, in 
time to come, be appealed or challenged by reason of the taking, detaining, 
or death of Piers de Gaveston.” At the same time an amnesty was granted 
to the adherents of Gaveston ; and the property which was found in his pos- 
session was given up to the king. 


THE BATTLE OP BANNOCKBURN (1314 A.D.) 

I 

Edward Bruce, the brother of King Robert, had been besieging Stirling, 
and the English governor, Philip de Mowbray, agreed to surrender the castle 
if not relieved by the 24th of June, the feast of St John the Baptist. King 
Edward summoned the military tenants of the English crown to meet him at 
Berwick on the 11th of June, and levies of foot soldiers were made in the 
northern counties and in Wales. Those from Wales and the Welsh marches 
were required by the king because he wanted men able to drive an enemy 
from forest and mountain, and from marshy places, of difficult access to 
horsemen. On the 16th of June, only a week before the day fixed for the 
surrender of Stirling, Edward marched from Berwick at the head of a great 
army. The numbers of that army were greatly exaggerated by the old 
chroniclers, Fordun? estimating it at 340,000 horse, and as many foot. Later 
historians are more reasonable, and are contented with 100,000, of which 
40,000 were cavalry. This vast force arrived in the neighbourhood of Stir- 
Img on the Eve of St. John. The country through which they marched would 
afford insufficient support and accommodation for such a multitude ; and they 
were accompanied with a vast train of provision-wagons, and of caniages 
and horses laden with tents and pavilions. 

_ Bruce was encamped in an extensive forest lying between Falkirk and 
Stirling, known as the Torwood; and here, on the 22d of June, it was learned 
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that the English force had reached Edinburgh on the 21st. The Scottidi 
army therefore moved into the neighbourhood of Stirling. Bruce knew 
that, the first object bemg the relief of that castle, according to the treaty, 
he might, therefore, take up a position without uncertainty as to the move- 
ments of his enemy. The extreme left of his army rested upon elevated 
ground above St. Ninians, and extended through an imdulating tract of 
country called the New Park, the right resting on a stream called the Ban- 
nock. The centre was partially defended by a morass, part of which still 
remains On the left, on a Ime which the English would have to cross, Bruce 
caused pits to be dug, in which were inserted pointed stakes, covered slightly 
over with turf and rushes. He had need of every precaution for strengthen- 
ing his position, for his force was greatly inferior to that of the English, It 
chiefly consisted of infantry. His determination was to fight on foot, and to 
meet the charges of the cavalry with his battle-axes and spears. A few horse- 
men were with him. On the night of St. John the advanced guard of the 
English cavalry approached Stirling, with the intentioii of attacking the Scots 
in the rear. Bruce’s army had fasted, from a religious principle. “Thar 
dynit none of them that day,” says the rhymmg chronicler. A partial en- 
gagement took place, in which King Robert exposed himself as became the 
darmg knight rather than the cautious general. His leadere, however they 
were rejoiced to see him cleave the skull of Henry de Bohun in smgle combat, 
remonstrated with him on his temerity He only held up the broken shaft of 
his battle-axe, and expressed his regret for the loss of his good weapon.^ 

At daybreak of the 24th of June the great host of the English was m view, 
with bright shields and burnished helmets, embroidered banners and gaudy 
surcoats, glittermg in the morning sun. _ The Scotch host heard mass, and 
the abbot of Inchaffray preceded them with a crucifix as they formed on the 
field of battle. When they knelt agam m prayer, some of the English said, 
“They beg for mercy.” “Deceive not yourselves,” said one who knew the 
people, “ it is God only they supplicate, and not you.” On oame the English 
archers and infantry, and the conflict was long and desperate.^ Bruce had a 
reserve which attacked his enemy in flank. The English Ipights came on, 
with the earl of Gloucester, the nephew of the , king, at their head. He fell 
covered with wounds. The horses stumbled in the pits which Bruce had 
dug. There was confusion in the ranks; and the few Scottish horse which 
were m the field were led by Sir Robert Keith to a victorious struggle. All 
the camp-followers of Bruce’s army had been stationed apart, behind a small 
hill, still known by the name of Gillieshill (the servants’ hill). There were 
soldiers, no doubt, mixed with them, for they suddenly abandoned the bag- 
gage, and came down the hill in a body of fifteen thousand men, armed with 
pikes and oxen-goads, with rude pieces of cloth fixed on tent-poles in the 
place of heraldic banners. The English squadrons, at the appearance of 
this new and strange army, began to waver. Bruce charged the main body. 
Then ensued a general rout. King Edward refused to fly, till the earl of 
Pembroke seized his bridle-rein and hurried him from the field. 

The king rode to Stirling with the intention of throwing himself into 
the castle ; but the governor, as the battle was lost,_ knew that he was bound 
in all honour to deliver up the castle according to his obligation, and Edward 
sought other refuge. The band of horsemen fled on, and never stopped tdl 
they reached Dunbar The spoil which remained to the victors was enormous. 
Pordunfl' describes the herds of cattle, the droves of sheep and hogs, the loads 
of com with portable mills, the casks of wine, the military engines — trebuch^s 
and mangonels. The slaughter of the English exceeded ten thousand. The 
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Scots' lost about four thousand ^ Numbers of English ?nd Welsh fugitives 
were scattered over the country — the knights detained for ransom, the 
humble footmen put to death by the Scottish peasantry. Stirling was sur- 
rendered the day after the battle. In exchange for some of his English 
prisoners, Bruce obtained the release of his wife, sister, and daughter, of the 
bishop of Glasgow and the earl of Mar. Thus complete was the great victory 
that made Scotland a nation; v^hieh enabled her, gradually approaching to an 
amalgamation with England in laws and mstitutions, in customs and liter- 
ature, long to preserve a distinctive character : and which, when she names the 
‘‘Bruce of Bannockburn,” wakes up many other sacred memories of struggles 
for freedom, civil and religious, without which memories, long cherished and 
never wholly relinquished, no people, however prosperous, ever escaped the 
yoke of foreign or domestic tyranny. 

Pabyanc records that, after many days, there was a song sung by the min- 
strels of Scotland which said: 


Maidens of England, sore may ye mourn, 

For your lemans ye have lost at Batmockboum, 


The maidens, and all the people of England, had many other losses to deplore 
through these Scotch wars. In 1314 there was a deficient harvest. The 
price of com became enormous, and the parliament, with the ignorance of 
economical laws, which was not in any degree confined to those times, fixed 
a maximum on the price of provisions. The next season was more disastrous. 
There was a murrain amon^t the cattle and a general pestilence amongst the 
starving people. The brewing of beer from gram was suspended. The 
nobles expelled from their castles the hungry retainers for whom they could 
fed no food, and the country necessarily swarmed with plunderers. The 
“ordinances” which had been agreed to before the fall of Gaveston were 
resisted by the king, whilst their enforcement was demanded by the barons. 

In this horrible condition of famine, pestilence, and anarchy was the 
unhappy kingdom, when the Scots came, again and again, to plunder and 
destroy. There was no public spirit in the people or their leaders to resist. 
A war was going on in Ireland between the English and the Scots. Edward 
Bruce had landed at Carrickfergus in 1315, to drive the English settlers from 
the island, in concert with the native chiefs. After vanous conflicts he was 
crowned king of Ireland in 1316, and he reigned some time in Ulster. The 
Welsh were again in insurrection, and formed an alliance with Edward Bmce. 
Robert, the lE^ing of Scotland, had gone over to Ireland to aid his brother. 
During his absence the war in Scotland had been renewed by the English. 
But Robert Bruce returned to the land of his triumphs in 1318, and he suc- 
ceeded in capturing Berwick [as described in detail in the history of Scotland]. 
The Scots, marchmg into Yorkshire, burned many towns, and had nearly 
taken Edward prisoner on one occasion, and his queen on another. An 
attempt was made to retake Berwick, but it was unsuccessful. At length, 
in 1320, a truce for two years was concluded “between Edward, king of 
England, and Sir Robert de Brus, for himself and his adherents.” The Irish 
invasion had been previously terminated, in 1318, by the death of Edward 
Bruce, who was defeated in a battle near Dundalk, and fell on the field with 

‘ Sootoh historians greatly exa^erate these numbers, as if the importance of the victory 
depended upon the amount of bloodshed [This account of the battle of Bannockburn is co 
sitferab^ supplemented by the description to be found m a later volume under the history of 
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two thousand of his countiymen. But no success and no tmce could put an 
end to the intestine troubles of England. Another favourite had arisen, 
and another war with the barons was impending. 


THE DESPENSEES 

Many of the important facts in the history of England are written in its 
statutes. In three acts of parliament of the 15th of Edward II we find the 
distinct traces of a revolution and of a counter-revolution. In the first of 
these statutes, that decreeing “ the exile of Hugh le Despenser, father and 
son,” we learn that at a parliament held at York in the twelfth year of Edward, 
Sir Hugh, the son, was named chamberlain of the king. This young man was 
of high family. His grandfather was killed on the side of the barons at 
Evesham. His father had served in the wars of Edward I, both in France 
and Scotland. Edward II was lavish in his bounties to his chamberlain. He 
united him in marriage with a daughter of that earl of Gloucester who was 
killed at Bannockburn by which marriage he became possessed of the greater 
portion of Glamorganshire. His material wealth, according to a parliamen- 
tary document, was enormous. He had flocks of ten thousand sheep ; herds 
of a thousand oxen and cows; hundreds of pigs; arms and armour for two 
hundred men The possessions of the father were more than double those of 
his son. The young Despenser soon became embroiled with his neighbours, 
the lords of the marches, who, assembling m arms, attacked his castles and 
destroyed or carried off his property. 

The earl of Hereford, the king’s brother-in-law, one of the peers appointed 
to enforce the “ordinances,” encouraged this violence, and the earl of Lan- 
caster, the cousin of the king, joined with him and the lords of the marches 
and other barons and knights in an indenture bind ng them in a common 
cause against the power and influence of the Despensers. They marched to 
London, and on their way plundered the manors of the elder Despenser, 
as they had those of his son. From St. Albans they sent a message to the 
king, demanding the banishment of these objects of their hatred; which 
demand Edward refused with indignation. The confederates advanced to 
London, where the parliament was sitting ; and then was passed the statute 
of exile of Hugh le Despenser, father and son, “to the honour of God and 
holy church and of our lord the king, and for the profit of him and his realm, 
and for maintaining peace and quiet among his people.” The offences wnth 
which the Despensers were charged are then minutely set forth- 

They had accroached to themselves royal power over the king amd his 
ministers ; they desired to lead the king to act with violence against his will ; 
they kept the king from showing himself to his people, or giving audience 
to his great men, except at their will and humour; they removed good and 
sufficient ministers, and appointed false and evil ministers and unlearned 
justices ; they excited to civil war ; they caused the king to impose unreasonable 
fines; they permitted no bishop or abbot, newly created, to approach jthe 
king till they had paid fines to Sir Hugh, the son. Upon these various 
grounds, the peers of the realm awarded that Hugh, the father, and Hugh, 
the son, be disinherited forever, and utterly exiled out of the realm, as enemies 
of the king and his people. 

In this parliament, which was held at Westminster in three weeks after 
midsummer in 1321, indemnity was granted against all men, of whatsoever 
state or condition, who had done what might be noted for trespasses and 
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agaiHSt the king’s peace “in pursuing and destroying Hugh le Despenser, the 
son, and Hugh le Despenser, the father.” In a parliament held at York 
three weeks after Easter, in 1322, this statute of indemnity was repealed, it 
being shown that it was “sinfully and wrongfully made and granted,” and 
that the assent “of the prelates, earls, barons, knights of shires, and com- 
monalty,” assembled m 1321, “was given for dread of the great force which 
the earl of Hereford and the other great confederates suddenly brought to 
the parliament of Westminster, with horse and arms, in affray and abasement 
of all the people.” In the same parliament of York the exile of the Despen- 
sers was annulled. This was a mighty change to be wrought in eight months. 

During that short period there had been a counter-revolution. In October 
of 1321 King Edward took up arms, ostensibly to revenge an affront offered 
to his queen; and after capturing Leeds castle, in Kent- -to which his queen 
had been denied admission — ^led his forces northward. It was alleged that, 
before the truce of 1319, the earl of Lancaster had been in traitorous corre- 
spondence with the Scots, and that through his complicity with Robert Bruce, 
Berwick had not been recovered by the English. The truce of two years 
was now about to expire. The Despensers had returned to England, and 
Lancaster now kept no terms in his opposition to the government of Edward. 
There can be no doubt that at this period he and the earl of Hereford were in 
alliance with Bruce. Tlie Scots army w'as to enter England, to aid the earls 
and their confederates in their quarrel, but on no account to lay claim to 
any conquest; and the earls were to use their endeavours that Bruce should 
enjoy his kingdom in peace. As Edward advanced, Lancaster retired into 
Yorkshire. At Boroughbridge he was encountered by a strong force, under 
the governors of York and Carlisle, and here Hereford was killed. Lancaster 
expected the arrival of his allies from Scotland, but no army came. He was 
taken prisoner, and was conducted to his own castle of Pontefract, at whose 
gates he had stood when Edward passed by in returning from the siege of 
Berwick, and jeered his king with bitter scorn. To that castle Edward now 
came a triumphant lord; and in his own hall was Lancaster, who at Warwick 
had adjudged Gaveston to die, arraigned as a traitor. On a gray pony, without 
a bridle, he was led to execution, and kneeling down on an emmence outside 
the town his head was struck off. Eighteen others of the confederates were 
executed in London and other places. Thus it was that the parliament of 
York, in 1322, passed the statute which we have mentioned. 

But they did more than this. They revoked all the “ordinances” which 
had been made ten years before, it being found that “by the matters so 
ordained the royal power of our lord the king was restrained on divers thmgs, 
contrary to what it ought to be.” But not only were these “ordmances” 
repealed, but all provisions “made by subjects against the royal power of 
the ancestors of our lord the king” were to cease and lose their effect forever. 
Edward II w'as now m the plenary possession of sovereign power. He had 
an obsequious parliament. The great barons who interfered with his will 
were removed. Hugh le Despenser, the son, might reign supreme in the 
palace, as he had reigned before. Edward would himself wipe out the disgrace 
of Bannockburn, and win back Scotland to his crown. He addressed a letter 
to the pope, stating that having put down the earl of Lancaster, he was 
engaged in preparing to invade Scotland, desiring no peace between the two 
kingdoms. 

The Scots, anticipating the coming war, entered England and penetrated 
to Lancashire. They then returned without molestation, laden with immense 
booty, and driving their wagons bearing the spoil of gold and plate, of fur- 
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niture and church ornaments, as securely as if they were on a peaceful journey. 
The king_ of England was collecting a great army — a. machine too cumbrous 
for effective use. He marched mto Scotland with an ill supply of bread for 
his men and of provender for his Wses; for England was still suffering the 
miseries of scarcity. As the great host of Edward marched on to the Forth, 
he found a desert. The stores of com, the herds of the Lothians, had all 
been removed northward. The houses were deserted. The English fleet, 
which had been prepared to co-operate with the invading army, was detained 
by contrary -winds. Famine and sickness were doing the work which Bruce 
waited to complete. King Edward hastily marched back to the border; and 
King Robert came forth from his encampment at Culross. Douglas began 
to harass the English in their rear; and Edward, appointing guardians of the 
marches, retreated to a strong position near Byland abbey, in Yorkshire. 
The greater part of his army was disbanded. Edward felt himself secure. 
But a body of Scottish knights suddenly appeared before the abbey and 
obtained a victory; the king of England fled precipitately to York. The war 
of twenty-three years with Scotland was at an end. On the 30th of May, 
1323, a truce between the two kingdoms was concluded for thirteen years. 


THE KNICHTS TEMPLABS 

It was during the revolutionary period of which we have been treating 
that the great militaiy order of the Templars was dissolved, after having 
attained the highest authority and influence in Europe during nearly two 
hundred years. One of the charges against the Despensers was that they 
prevented justice being done touching the lands of the Templars. When 
Philip the Fair, king of France, in 1307, suddenly took possession of the palace 
of the Temple in Paris, and threw the grand master and all his knights into 
piison, the mam object of this despotic act was to obtain possession of the 
enormous properties of tho order throughout France. In England, although 
the order was suppressed, no craelties were exercised upon the members of 
the brotherhood, which had numbered some of the most illustrious of the 
nobles amongst its knights. In 1308, under sealed directions sent to all 
the sheriffs in England and Ireland, about two hundred and fifty knights 
were arrested, and all their property was attached. Before a tribunal of 
prelates and envoys of the pope, forty-seven of these knights boldly niain- 
tained their innocence. The use of torture was urged upon the king, in a 
letter from the holy pontiff; and the archbishop of York, having ascertained 
that torture was unknowT;i in England, and that there was no machine for 
torture in the kingdom, inquired if he should send abroad for such an in- 
strument None, as it appears, were put upon the rack or burned They 
were imprisoned, and had a daily pittance allowed for their support. 

jyieanwhile, the Hospitallers, or knights of St. John, who had maintained 
their influence in the East, and continued to make a show of defending Chris- 
tendom against the Mohammedans, kept their large possessions without 
molestation, and m their great priory of St. John, in Clerkenwell, maintained 
as much state as the Templars on the bank of the Thames At last came the 
grand question of the revenues of the Templars. After sixteen years, dnmg 
which the king and his favourites and his nobles partook of the spoil, a 
statute was passed, in 1324, which recited that,^ the order of the Templars 
having been dissolved, the lands and tenements in demesne were seized into 
the hands of the king and of divers other lords of the fees of them; but that 
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1M)W, as t3ie order of the brethren of St. John of Jerusalem was provided, in- 
stituted, and canonised, for the defence of Christians, the lands and all appur- 
tenances should go to that order, to be employed, as the Templars were bound 
to employ them, in relieving the poor, in hospitalities, in celebrating divine 
seirvice, and in defence of the Holy Land. England escaped the guilt of 
France, in abolishing this powerful body without bloodshed. The knights of 
St. John held their wealth in England till, two centuries later, their order 
was suppressed b^ one before whom lord priors melted away in the common 
ruin of monastic institutions. In the reign of Edward III the students of 
law took possession of the great house of the Templars in London ; and their 
preceptories, in the rural districts, fell into decay, or became the homesteads 
and feims of the descendants of the Saxon villeins whom the proud Norman 
knights had despised and trampled upon. 


EOGER MORTIMER AND QUEEN ISABELLA 

One of the principal supporters of the earl of Lancaster, who was beheaded 
at Pontefract in 1322, was Roger Mortimer, lord of Wigmore. He was spared 
the extreme penalties of treason, but was confined in the Tower of London. 
In 1323 he escaped, and proceeded to France. Isabella, the queen of Ed- 
ward II, was sister to Charles IV of France ; and to reconcile some differences 
between Edward and Charles in the affairs of Gascony, Isabella was deputed 
to the court of her brother, with power to conclude a treaty. This she accom- 
plished, upon terms not very advantageous to her husband, in May, 1325. 
In September of the same year the king of England was induced to tranter 
his foreign possessions of Gascony and Ponthieu to his son Edward, then 
thirteen years of age; who went to Paris, and there did homage for them 
to the feudal lord, Charles IV. At Paris, Roger Mortimer joined the queen, 
and became the chief officer of her household. 

The return of Isabella and her son to England, as soon as the homage was 
performed, was expected by Edward. But they came not. After the lapse 
of more than five centuries, the private remonstrances of the husband and 
father are still preserved, in several letters in the French language, which are 
exceedingly curious. The archbishop of Canterbury had written to Isabella 
to exhort her to return, to which she had replied that Sir Hugh le Despenser 
was her enemy, and that she could not come because her life would be in 
danger. On the 1st of December, 1325, the king thus writes to the queen: 

Dame- 

Oftentimes we have commanded you, as well before, the homage as since, to return 
to us with ^1 haste, without any excuses. _ Now, you have sent us word, by the honourable 
father, the bishop of Winchester, that you trill not come, on account of the dianger and doubt 
of Hugh le Despenser, at which we greatly marvel: the more so, that you bore yourself so 
amicably towards him, and he towards you, in our presence, and even at your depkrture you 
gave him especial promises, signs, and proofs of certam friendship ; and afterwards sent him 
very especial letters, which he has shown to us 

The husband then goes on to say that no evil or disgrace has ever befallen 
her, except when “we have spoken to you, as we ought, words of chastisement 
in secret, without any other severity.” To his son he writes, under date of 
the 2d of December : 

Most dear Son * 

Remember in your youth and tender age what we charged and commanded you, when 
you left us at Dover, and what you said to us in answer, with which we were greatly pleased; 
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and do not trespass or contravene what we then charged you in any point, on no account. 
And since your homage has been received, go to our most dear brother, the king of France, 
your uncle and take your leave of him ; and then come away to us m the company of our 
most dear companion, the queen, your mother, if she come" so soon And if she does not 
come, come you, m all haste without longer stay ; for we have a very great desire to see you 
and speak with you And hereof fail not by any means, neither for mother, nor for any 
other person, as you regard our blessmg. 

But still the wife came not, nor the son. On the 1st of March, 1326, the king 
again writes to the young Edward, commanding him to contract no maniage 
without his father’s consent; defending Hugh le Despenser as his dear and 
loyal_ser\’’ant; bitterly adverting to the alliance of Queen Isabella with Roger 
Mortinaer, a false traitor, and the king’s mortal enemy ; and ordering his son 
immediately to return. In a letter to the king of France, of the same date, 
Edward says that he truly perceives, as all men may perceive, that the queen 
does not love him as she ought to love her lard. 


RETTJEN OF ISABELLA AND PRINCE EDWARD 

These domestic differences were soon brought to a public issue. 'The king 
of France invaded Gascony, and Edward declared war against him William, 
count of Hainault, received Isabella at his court, for the pope had exhorted 
Charles to dismiss her from Paris. The young Edward was contracted in 
marriage with Philippa, the daughter of the count. A force of two thousand 
men, under the command of John of Hainault, was placed at the disposal 
of Isabella, and on the 24th of September, the wife and the son of Edward 
did return to England, landing at Orwell in Suffolk, not as suppliants but as 
complainants, in arms for the redress of injuries Isabella came surrounded 
by nobles who had been banished or fled when the insurrection of Lancaster 
failed. Powerful lords — including the brothers of the king, the earls of Kent 
and Suffolk, his cousin the earl of Richmond, and several bishops — ^joined 
Isabella. A proclamation was issued, stating that the queen, the prince, 
and the earl of Kent had come to free the nation from the tjTanny of Hugh le 
Despenser. 5 

At the queen’s approach towards the capital, Edward, as a last resource, 
threw himself on the loyalty and pity of the citizens. Their answer was cold 
but intelligible. * The privileges of the city would not, they observed, permit 
them to follow the king into the field, but they would shut the gates against 
the foreigners, and would on all occasions pay due respect to their sovereign, 
his queen, and his son. Edward immediately departed with the two Despen- 
sers, the chancellor Baldock, and a slender retinue ; and soon after his departure 
the populace rose, murdered Walter Stapleton, the bishop of Exeter, took 
forcible possession of the Tower, and liberated the prisoners. The fugitive 
monarch hastened to the marches of Wales, where lay the estates of his 
favourite. Bristol was given to the custody of the elder Despenser, earl of 
Winchester, and at Caerphilly an attempt was made to raise the men of 
Glamorgan. But the Welshmen were equally indifferent to the distress of 
their lord and of their sovereign; and Edward with his favourite took ship 
for Lundy, a small isle in the mouth of the Bristol Channel, which had been 
previously fortified and plentifully stored with provisions. 

The queen was not slow to pursue her fugitive consort. As she passed 
through Oxford, she commanded Orlton [bishop of Hereford] to preach 
before the university. The bishop selected for his text that passage in 
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Genesis, “ I will put enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy 
seed and her seed She shall bruise thy head " These words he applied 
to Isabella and the Despensers; but many thought that they discovered in 
'the sermon dark and prophetic allusions to the fate which afterwards befel 
the unfortunate Edward. From Oxford she hastened to Bristol; and the 
elder Despenser, unable to master the disaffection of the burghers, surrendered 

the town and castle on the third day. His 
gray hairs (he had passed his ninetieth year) 
were not respected by his enemies; and he 
was accused before Sir William Trussel, one of 
the exiles raised by Isabella to the office of 
judge, of having assumed an undue influence 
over the king, exercised the royal power, 
widened the breach between the sovereign and 
the people, and advised the execution of the 
earl of Lancaster. In these tumultuous times 
the liberty of defence was seldom allowed to 
a political prisoner, but the notoriety of the 
facts_ charged in the indictment was assumed 
as a justification of the sentence which imme- 
diately followed. The earl was drawn from 
the court to the place of execution, where his 
enemies glutted their revenge with the sight 
of his sufferings. He was disembowelled alive ; 
his body was afterwards hung on a gibbet for 
four days, and then cut into pieces and thrown 
to the dogs. 

At Bristol it was ascertained that Edward 
had put to sea; and a proclamation was imme- 
diately made through the town, summoning 
him to return and resume the government. 
This farce was preparatory to an important 
decision of the prelates and barons in the 
queen’s interest. Assummg the powers of 
parliament, they resolved that by the king’s 
absence the realm had been left without a 
ruler; and therefore appointfed the “duke of 
Aquitaine” guardian of the kingdom in the 
John of Eltham by the right of his father. Edward’s 

(Son of Edward ID - fortune pursued him by sea as well as 

land. He was unable to reach the isle of 
Lundy; and after contending for some days with a strong westerly wind, he 
landed at Swansea, retired to Neath, and sought to elude the search of his 
enemies by concealing himself in different places between that monastery and 
the castle of Caerphilly, held by his partisan, John de Felton 

At length, Henry, earl of Leicester, who had lately taken the title of his 
attamted brother, the earl of Lancaster, corrupted the fidelity of the natives, 
pd got possession of the younger Despenser and Baldock, who were secreted 
in the woods near the castle of Lantressan Edward, it is said, immediately 
came forward, and voluntarily surrendered to his cousin, by whom he was 
sent to the strong fortress of Kenilworth His fate was postponed to answer 
the purposes of his wife ; the other captives were sacrificed without iiiercy 
to the resentment of their enemies, -.Baldock, as a clergyman, was 'confined 
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first in the prison of the bishop of Hereford, and afterwards in that of New- 
gate, where he sank under the rigours of his captivity ; Despenser was arraigned 
at Hereford before the same judge whose hands were still reeking with the 
blood of his father. The offences laid to his charge form the best proof of 
his innocence. Accordmg to Trussel, he had been the cause of every calamity 
which had befallen the kmgdom since his return from banishment, of the 
failure of the king’s expedition into Scotland, and of the success of the Scottish 
incursions into England. He had not only prosecuted the earl of Lancaster 
and his adherents to death, but when God had demonstrated the virtue of 
that nobleman by the supernatural cures wrought at his tomb, he had placed 
guards to prevent the afflux of flie people, and to suppress the knowledge of 
the miracles; he had constantly fomented the dissension between Edward and 
his consort; had hired assassms to murder the queen and the prince when 
they were in France; and at their return had conveyed away the king and 
the royal treasures against the provisions of the Great Charter. 

“Therefore,” contmues this upright judge, “do all the good men of this 
realm, lesser and greater, poor and rich, award with common assent that you, 
Hugh Spenser, as a robber, traitor, and outlaw, be drawn, hanged, disem- 
bowelled, beheaded, and quartered. Away then, traitor; go, receive the 
reward of your t 3 rranny, wicked and attainted traitoi ! ” He was drawn in 
a black gown with the arms of his family reversed, and a wreath of 
nettles on his head, and was hanged on a gallows fifty feet high, amidst the 
acclamations and scoffs of the populace. A few yards below him suffered 
Simon de Reading, a faithful servant, who had always adhered to the fortunes 
of his master. Besides these the earl of Arundel and two other gentlemen 
were beheaded They had remamed neutral during the invasion, but were 
accused of having consented to the death of the e^l of Lancaster. In the 
opinion of the public, their chief crime was the contiguity of then possessions 
to those of the queen’s favourite, to whom they were granted. 


DEPOSITION OP THE KING 

From Hereford Isabella with Mortimer and her son proceeded by slow 
journeys to meet the parliament at Westminster. The session was opened 
by a long speech from that crafty politician, the bishop of Hereford. The 
removal of the Despensers from the person of the king, the only ostensible 
object of the party, had now been effected, and it was natural to ask why 
Edward, in whose name the parliament had been summoned,^ was not restored 
to the exercise of the royal authority. To obviate this difficulty, the bishop 
painted in strong colours the vindictive disposition which it suited him to 
ascribe to the captive monarch, and solemnly declared that to liberate him 
now would be to expose to certain death the princess, who by her wisdom 
and courage had so lately freed the realm from the tyranny of the royal 
favourites. 

He therefore requested them to retire, and to return the next day, pre- 
pared to answer this important question — ^whether it were better that the 
father should retain the crown, or that the son should reign in the place of 
his father. At the appointed hour the hall was filled with the most riotous 
of the citizens of London, whose shouts and menaces were heard in the room 

‘The first writs had been tested by the prmee as guardian of the realm; but this 
supposed Edward to be absent, and other writs, proroguing the naeeting of parhament, were 
issued teste rege, thou^ he was m reality a prisoner. 
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occupied by the parliament. Not a voice was raised in the king’s favour 
Ips greatest friends thought it a proof of courage to remain sdent. The 
young Edward was declared king by acclamation, and presented in that 
capacity to the approbation of the populace. The temporal peers with many 
of the prelates pubicly swore fealty to the new sovereign; the archbishop 
of York, and the bishops of London, Rochester, and Carlisle, though sum- 
moned by the justiciaries, had the resolution to refuse 

These irregular proceedings had probably been pursued to extort from the 
members an assent, from which they could not afterwards recede. Though 
the prince was declared king, his father had neither resigned nor been deposed 

To remedy the defect, a bill 
of six articles was exhibited 
against Edward by Strat- 
ford, bishop of Winchester, 
charging him with indo- 
lence, incapacity, the loss 
of the crown of Scotland, 
the violation of the coro- 
nation oath, oppression of 
the church, and cruelty to 
the barons. In the pres- 
ence of the young prince 
seated on the throne, these 
charges were read and 
approved; and it was re- 
solved that the reign of 
Edward of Carnarvon had 
ceased, and that the scep- 
tre should be intrusted to 
the hands of his son, 
Edward of Windsor. 

When this resolution 
was reported to the queen, 
she acted a part which 
could deceive no one. 
With the most violent ex- 
pressions of grief, she la- 
mented the misfortune of 
her husband, declared that 

(An ancient baronial ^^K^^cup^M^a^dweUmg Edward parliament had exceed- 

ed its legitimate powers, 
and exhorted her son to refuse a crown which belonged to bis father. To 
silence her pretended scruples, a deputation was appointed consisting of prel- 
ates, earls, barons, knights, citizens, and burgesses. They were instructed 
to proceed to Kenilworth, to give notice to Edward of the election of his son, 
to procure from him a voluntary resignation of the crown, and, if he refused, 
to give him back their homage, and to act as circumstances might suggest. 

The bishops of Winchester and Lincoln, a secret and an open enemy, 
were the first who arrived. They employed arguments, and promises, an(i 
threats to obtain the consent of the umortunate king ; spoke of the greatness 
of mind he would display, and of the reward he would deserve, by renouncing 
the crown to restore peace to his people; promised him in the event of his 
compliance the enjoyment of a princely revenue and establishmrait; and 
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threatened, if he refused, not only to depose him, but to pass by his son and 
choose a sovereign from another family. When they had suflSciently worked 
on his hopes and fears, they led him, dressed in a plain black gown, into the 
room in which the deputation had been arranged to receive him. At the 
sight of Orlton, his mortal enemy, who advanced to address him, he started 
back, and sank to the ground, but in a short time recovered sufficiently to 
attend to the speech of that prelate. 

His answer has been differently reported by his friends and opponents. 
According to the former, he replied that no act of his could be deemed free, as 
long as he remained a prisoner , but that he should endeavour to bear patiently 
whatever might ha;ppen. By the latter we are told that he expressed his 
sorrow for having given such provocation to his people ; submitted to what 
he covdd not avCTt; and thanked the parliament for having continued the 
crown in his family. Sir William Trussel immediaitely addressed him in these 
words- “I, William Trussel, proctor of the earls, barons, and others, having 
for this full and sufficient power, do render and give back to you Edward, 
once king of England, the homage and fealty of the persons named in my 
procuracy; and acquit and discharge them thereof, in the best manner that 
law and custom will give. And I now make protestation in their name that 
they will no longer be in your fealty or allegiance, nor claim to hold any- 
thing of you as king, but wiU account you hereafter as a private person, with- 
out any manner of royal dignity.” The distressing ceremony was closed by 
the act of Sir Thomas Blount, the steward of the household, who, as was 
always done at the king’s death, broke his staff of office, and declared that aU 
persons engaged in the royal service were discharged 

In three daj^s the deputation returned from Kenilworth, and the next morn- 
ing the accession of the new sovereign, who was in his fourteenth year, was 
proclaimed by the heralds in the fonowing unusual form: “Whereas Sir Ed- 
ward, late king of England, of his own good will, and with the common advice 
and assent of the prelates, earls, barons, and other nobles, and all the com- 
monalty of the realm, has put himself out of the government of the realm, 
and has granted and willed that the government of the said realm should 
come to Sir Edward, his eldest son and heir, and that he should govern the 
kingdom, and should be crowned king, on which account all the lords have 
done him homage ; we cry and publish the peace of our said lord Sir Edward 
the son, and on his part strictly command and enjoin, under pain and peril 
of disherison, and loss of life and member, that no one break the peace of our 
said lord the king ; for he is, and will be, ready to do justice to all and each 
of the said kingdom, both to the little and the great, in all things, and against 
all men. And if anyone have a claim against another, let him proceed by 
way of action, and not by violence or force.” The same assertion, that the 
late king had resigned of his own free will with the consent of his parliament 
was unblushingly repeated at the coronation of the young prince. 


DEATH AND CHARACTBE OP EDWAED 11 

Edward of Carnarvon (for so we must now call him) was destined to add 
one to t}ie long catalogue of princes to whom the loss of a crown has been but 
the prelude to the loss of life The attention of' the earl of Lancaster to alle- 
viate the sufferings of his captive did not accord with the views of the queen 
and her paramour. He was given to the custody of Sir John de Maltravers, 
a man who, by his former sufferings, had proved his attachment to the party- 
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To concerf tiie place of Edward’s residence, he successively transferred the 
^soner from. Kenilworth to Corfe, Bristol, and Berkeley, and by the indig- 
nities which were offered to him, and the severities which were inflicted, 
laboured to deprive him of his reason or to shorten his life. It was in vain 
that the deposed monarch solicited an interview with his wife, or to be indulged 
with the company of his children. Isabella had not the courage to face the 
husband whom she had so cruelly injured, nor would she trust her sons in 
the presence of their father. Though in possession of the sovereign power, 
she was still harassed with the most gloomy apprehensions In several 
parts of the kingdom associations were blown to exist for the avowed pur- 
pose of liberating the captive ; her_ scandalous connection with Mortimer 
was publicly noticed by the clergy in their sermons; and there was reason 
to fear that the church might compel her by censures to cohabit with her 
consort. To prevent the last she had recourse to her usual expedient. As 
her son led an army against the Scots, she called an assembly of prelates and 
barons at Stamford, laid before them her pretended reasons for dreading the 
sanguinary vengeance of her husband, and prevailed on them to declare that. 



Entrance to Room in Berkeley Castle 
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even if she desired it, they would not permit her to return to the society of 
Edward of 'Carnarvon. 

Thomas Lord Berkeley, the owner of Berkeley castle, was now joined 
with Sir John Maltravers in the commission of guarding the captive monarch 
It chanced that the former was detained at his manor of Bradley by a dan- 
gerous malady, during which the duty of watching the king devolved on 
two of his officers, Thomas Qoumay and William O^e. One night, while he 
was under their charge, the inmates of the castle were alarmed by the shrieb 
which issued from his apartment ; the next morning the neighbouring gentry, 
with the citizens of Bristol, were invited to behold his dead body. Externally 
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it exhibited nc marks of violence ; but the distortion of the features betrayed 
the horrible agonies in which he had expired ; and it was confidently whispered 
that his death had been procured by the forcible introduction of a red-hot 
iron into the bowels. No further investigation was miade; and the corpse 
was privately interred in the abbey 
church of St. Peter in Gloucester. ^ 

The first Edward had been in dis- 
position a tyrant. As often as he 
dared, he had trampled on the liberties 
or invaded the property of his subjects ; 
and yet he died in his bed, respected 
by his barons, and admired by his con- 
temporaries. His son, the second 
Edward, was of a less imperious char- 
acter; no acts of injustice or oppres- 
sion were imputed to him by his 
greatest enemies; yet he was deposed 
from the throne and murdered in a 
prison. Of this difference between the 
lot of the father and the son the solu- 
tion must be sought in the manners 
and character of the age. They both 
reigned over proud and factious nobles, 
jealous of their own liberties, but re- 
gardless of the liberties of others; and 
who, though they respected the arbi- 
trary sway of a monarch as haughty 
and violent as themselves, despised the 
milder and more equitable administra- 
tion of his successor. That successor, 
naturally easy and indolent, fond of 
the pleasures of the table and the 
amusements of the chase, willingly 
devolved on others the cares and labours of government. But in an age un- 
acquainted with the more modern expedient^ of a responsible minister, the 
barons considered the elevation of the favourite as their own depression, his 
power as the infringement of their rights. 

The result was what we have seen — a series of associations having for their 
primary object the removal of evil counsellors, as they were called, from the per- 
son of the prince, but gradually invading the legitimate rights of the crown, and 
terminating in the dethronement and assassination of the sovereign For the 
part which Isabella acted in this tragedy no apology can be framed. The appre- 
hensions of danger to her life, under which she attempted to conceal her rea,l pur- 
poses, were of too flimsy a texture to blind the most devoted of her partisans; 
nor coifid she palliate her adulterous connection with Mortimer by retorting on 
her husband the charge of conjug^ infidelity In a few years her crime was 
t punished with the general execration of mankind. _ She saw her paramour ex- 
pire on a gibbet, and spent the remainder of her life in disgrace and obscurity. 

* ** The mystery surrounding Edward’s tragic end/ ’ says Mackinnon,«> gave rise to a 
curious but incredible sto^ of his changing hKs clothes with his servant, of his esc^e to 
Ireland and retirement to Lombardy where lie lived several years as a hermit all told with 
the circumstantial minuteness of a romancer to screen the culpable parties fiom the guilt ot 
a horrible outrage, or whitewash their odious memory.” 
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EDWABD 111,1 jijg-D the SCOTCH WAR 

■ For some years, however, Isabella and Mortimer enjoyed the reward of 
their ^ilt. The youth of the king allowed them to retain that ascendancy 
over his mind which they had hitherto exercised; and the murder of his father 
secured them from the resentment of an injured husband. Of the forfeited 
estates of the Despensers and their partisans, the larger portion, with the 
title of Earl of March, fell to the lot of Mortimer; whilst the queen obtained 
the sum of £20,000 for the present payment of her debts, and a yearly income 
to the same amount for her future expenses 

In the parliament an act of indemnity was passed for all violences com- 
mitted during the revolution; the award against the Despensers w^ re- 
enacted; the judgments given against the late earl of Lancaster and his ad- 
herents were reversed; both the Great Charter and the charter of forests were 
confirmed, and certain grievances abolished; and a council of regency was 
appointed, to consist of four bishops, four earls, and six barons. Most, how- 
ever, of its members belonged to the queen’s party, and those who were not 
under her control were gradually dismissed by the contrivance of that unprin- 
cipled woman and her paramour 

The first measures of the new ^vemment were disconcerted by an un- 
expected occurrence. Since the truce with Scotland only a few years had 
expired; but the state of affairs in England offered to the Scottish king a 
temptation which he had not the virtue to resist. He determined, in violar 
tion of his engagements, to wrest, if possible, from the young king a solemn 
renunciation of that superiority which had been claimed by his father and 
grandfather. Aware of the intentions of Bruce, the English government had 
recourse to every expedient to avert hostilities. The lords of the marches 
were ordered to observe the articles of the late treaty ; it w^ solemnly con- 
firmed by the new king; envoys were sent to negotiate with the Scottish 
monarch; and it was at last agreed that ambassadors should meet in the 
marches, and treat of a final peace. But Bruce summoned his military re- 
tainers to jom him at the same place and on the same day ; and Edward, to 
be prepared for the event, was compelled to issue similar orders to the tenants 
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of the croym and the men of the northern counties. The negotiators met: 
the Scots insisted on their own terms; and when the English demurred, an 
army of twenty-four thousand men under Randolph and Douglas crossed the 
borders, and ravaged the county of Cmnberland. 

Edward consumed six weeks at York, wmtmg for the amval of his forces. 
At the suggestion of Mortimer, he had purchased, for the sum of £14,000, 
the services of John of Hainault and a body of foreigners, who were lodged 
in the best quarters and treated with the best cheer. On Trinity Sunday the 
king entertamed five hundred knights, the queen sixty ladies, at their respec- 
tive tables; but the festivity was mterrupted by an alarm of a tumult in the 
city. The insolence of the foreigners had irritated the Lincolnshire archers; 
and in a battle, which lasted till night, some hundreds were slam on each side. 
The men of Hainault claimed the vic- 
tory ; but they were compelled from that 
moment to use the same precautions as 
in a hostile country, and never consid- 
ered themselves safe till they had left 
the island. Commissioners were ap- 
pointed to inquire into the origin of the 
quarrel ; whatever may have been the 
result, it was deemed prudent to sup- 
press it d 

In the pages of Froissart,/ we find 
a vivid description, “how the kmg of 
England made his first journey agamst 
the Scots ” Having marched to Dur- 
ham, he followed the course of the in- 
vadets by the smoke of the desolating 
fires which had marked their progress. 

Still the Scots wasted the country 
around; and the large English army, 
encumbered with a vast camp-equipage, 
and marching “through marishes and 
savage deserts, mountains and dales,” -»■' 

followed them in vain for two days. It Bdwahd III 

was then determined to leave behind 


them the baggage and stores of provisions, each horseman carrying a sin^e 
loaf ; and on the third day they crossed the T 3 me. Here, suffering great pri- 
vations, the English host remained seven days, looking in vain for their 
enemy, whom they expected to cross by the same ford. At length Edward 
proclaimed a great reward for the man who would discover to him where he 
would find the Scots ; and Thomas de Rokeby led him back by a march of 
three days to the Wear, where they were encamped in huts, on a neigh- 
bouring hill The two armies were ranged in order of battle; and “then 
some of the lords of England brought their young kmg on horseback, before 
all the battalions of the host, to give thereby the more courage to_ all his 
people.” But the river was between the armies, and the hill was inacces- 
sible. Heralds summoned the Scots to come into the plain and fight; but 
the Scots answered, “Here we shall abide, as long as it shall please us.” 

For three days the armies remained in this position; but on the fourth 
morning, when the English looked upon the mountain, the enemy was no 
more seen. Edward followed, and found them in a still more formidable 
position, and for eighteen days “they lodged each against other.” But on 
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the first night two hundred Scots broke into the English camp, with the cry 
■of ‘'Douglas! Douglas! Ye shall die, thieves of England,” and they nearly 
Captured the young king sleeping, cuttmg asunder the cords of his tent. At 
last, the Scots again silently retreated by a night-march, and the English, 
giving up the pursuit in despair, returned to Durham, and thence to York. 
This was the first lesson in warfare of the great Edward. The youth was 
out^eneralled ; and it is recorded that he wept, when he was finally circum- 
vented by the skill of an enemy so inferior in numbers. 

In the ensuing spring of 1328, a peace was concluded with Scotland, by 
which the independence of that country, under King Robert Bruce, was fully 
recognised, the claim of feudal superiority being wholly renounced. It was 
also agreed that the Scotch regalia, as well as the “stone of destiny,” should 
be restored. Thirty thousand marks were paid by Scotland, in compensation 
for the damages caused by the invasion of the previous year. Further, the 
sister of Edward was contracted in marriage with David, the son of Robert 
Bruce, who became king, upon the death ot his heroic father, in 1328. 


THE FALL OF MORTIMER 

The treaty with Scotland was unpopular in England ; and the Londoners 
resisted the removal of the famous coronation stone. The ex-queen Isabella 
and Mortimer, earl of March, were from this, and other causes, becoming 
odious. The young king was not considered responsible for this wise but 
unpopular settlement of the ancient dispute as to Scotland being a fief of the 
English crown. In 1328, a few months after his return from his northern 
campaign, Edward was married to Philippa, daughter of the count of Hainault, 
to whom he had been contracted by his mother. He was advancing to man- 
hood, and had shown his courage and activity in his march to the Tjme. But 
Mortimer and Isabella were still the ruling powers in the state. Dangers 
were gathering around them; and they put on a bold front to their enemies. 
A confederacy against them was formed between the earl of Lancaster, nom- 
inally the head of the regency, and the late king’s brothers, Kent and Norfolk. 
These princes were irresolute, and Lancaster was visited by a heavy fee. 
The earl of Kent, a weak young man, was persuaded by the spies and agents 
of Mortimer that Edward II was still alive; and he was imposed upon to the 
extent of addressing a letter to the deposed king, under the belief that he 
wa^ in captivity. The letter was conveyed to Isabella and Mortimer, who 
summoned a pretended parliament, composed of their partisans, which ad- 
judged the unfortunate victnn to die as a traitor; and he was accordmgly be- 
headed on the 19th of March, 1330. 

A little after this. Queen Philippa gave birth to a son, Edward, so re- 
nowned in coming years as the Black Prince. It was time that the king 
should assert his own authority against his mother and her favourite. He 
confided his purpose to the earl of Montacute. A parliament was to as- 
semble at Nottingham ; and the ex-queen took up her residence in the castle, 
with Edward and Mortimer. The castle was filled with guards, and the 
keys of its gates were taken every night to the private chamber of Isabella. 
But there was a subterraneous passage, leading from the west side of the 
sandstone rock on which the castle stands, the entrance to which from the 
road is still known as Mortimer’s hole. This communication was made known 
to Edward and Montacute by the governor In the silent midnight hour of 
the 10th of October, Montacqte entered, with sujBficient force, and hemg 
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joined by the young king, they proceeded to the rooms of the principal tower? 
and having seized the object of their search, by forcing his chamber-door 
and slaying those knights who defended the entrance, they carried him off in 
spite of Isabella’s cnes of “Spare my gentle Mortimer.” The next morning 
the king issued a proclamation, in which he announced that the affairs of the 
kingdom had been evil-managed, to the dishonour of the realm, and to the 
impoverishment of the people; that he had caused the earl of March, and 
others, to be arrested, as the principal movers of these ills ; and that all men 
should know that for the future he would himself govern his people by right 
and reason, as became his own dignity, and with the advice of the common 
coimcil of the realm. On the 26th of November, Mortimer was condemned as 
a traitor, by a parliament at Westminster. The charges against him were, 
that he had fomented the dissensions between the late king and his queen; 
that he had illegally assumed the power vested in the council of regency; 
that he had caused Edward II to be put to death ; that he had compelled the 
earl of Lancaster and others to pay excessive fines; and had instigated the 
plot against the earl of Kent. He was executed on the 29th of November, 
with four others, as his accomplices. The pope wrote to Edward not to ex- 
pose the shame of his mother; and she, thereiore, passed the rest of her life, 
twenty-eight years, in confinement at her manor of Risings. 


THE EESULTS OP MISRULE; THE NEW EPOCH 

We at length may quit this ghastly region of crime and retribution. In 
the annals of England there is no era of twenty years so full of revolution 
and counter-revolution; of imbecile authority struggling_ with lawless force; 
of bitter hatreds and outraged affections; of proscriptions and executions 
and secret murders. Such a system of misrule, approaching at times to a 
state of anarchy, must of necessity have been accompanied by widespread 
corruption and general misery. There is a contemporary English poem. On 
the evil Times of Udward II, which describes briefly, but emphatically, some 
of the class-iniquities and national calamities of the days of Gaveston and 
the Despensers Accordmg to this picture of manners, the fiend showed his 
mastery, and raised such a strife, “that every lording was busy his own life 
to save ; each was provoked to murder the other, and would spare none for 
kindred. While these great lordings were hurled on a heap, the prelates of 
holy church were blinded with covetousness. And &en came a murrain of 
the cattle, and a dearth of com, and poor simple menwere a-hungred.” This 
quaint old rhymer speaks as a bitter satirist; but with a circumstantial pre- 
cision which shows that he wrote from his own observation. “Simony and 
covetise have the world at their will. Abbots and priors ride with horses 
and hounds as if they were knights, while poor men cower at the abbey-gate 
all day in hunger and in cold.” As he satirises the church, so is he equally 
severe upon baron and knight. He accuses them even of cowardice ; “ they 
are lions in hall, and hares in the field. Knightship is debased and lame of 
foot. There is a new cut of squierie in every town — gentle men that ^ould 
be, that are swollen with pride, and have cast nurture mto the ditch. Jus- 
tices, shenffs, mayors, and bailiffs — they know how to make the dark night 
out of the fair day If the king raises a taxation, it is so twitted away that 
half is stolen ere it is accounted for — there are so many partners. The rich 
are spared, and the poor are robbed Every man is ready to fill his own 
purse, and the king has the least part, and he hath all the curse. The pleader 
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at &e b^ir takes forty pence to speak a word or two for no good; and the false 
^tcnnfeyfe make men begin a suit they never would ha%'e thought of, and 
tftey get their silver for nought The assizers condemn men for money, and 
the rich justice will do wrong for a bribe. Traffic was once maintained with 
truths but now is all turned to treachery ” So, concludes the satnist, is all 
the' world blinded. We give a specimen of this curious production of the 
Etoglish language of the fourteenth century ; 


Pride hatli in his paunter kaulit the heie and the lowe, 

So that unnethe can eny man God Almihti knowe 
Pride priketh aboute, wid nithe and wid onde; 

Pes and love and chants hien hem out of londe 

so faste, 

That God wole for-don the world we muwe be sore agaste. 


Exa^erated as this picture of society may be, there can be little doubt 
that, in the transition state from the feudal relations between lord and villein, 
to a condition in which the commons had attained a certain amount of mde- 
pendence, there had arisen a general desire amongst the governing classes, 
ecclesiastical, military, and civil, to substitute cunnmg for force and extor- 
tion for open plunder; that the larger cultivators and the traders, aspiring, as 
they do in all times, to the luxuries of those in higher stations, ground 
those beneath them with slight regard to justice. The church had lost its 
ancient character of the protector of the poor; and the vices and oppressions 
of the monks had brought religion mto contempt. Amidst all this, there was 
a great stirring of the national intellect. The warn of the crown were now 
supported by taxation of the people generally, instead of being conducted 
under the old tenure of knight-service. When the merchant or the yeoman 
had to draw his purse-strings, he became critical as to the mode in which he 
was governed. There was small communication between one district of the 
country and another; and thus, what we call public opinion could only be 
imperfectly formed. But in market and fair, m the guild and at the assize, 
men conferred and disputed; and whatever oppressions they endured were 
referred to the king’s evil advisers. Thus there was exultation in the land 
when Gaveston, Despenser, and Mortimer fell, one after the other; and their 
deaths were considered a just punishment for the wrongs of the commons. 
In that class of the commons were not included the great body of the labour- 
ers They made themselves heard at a more distant period. 

Meanwhile, a new epoch had opened. A yoimg kmg had ascended the 
throne, full of martial ardour, ambitious,' graced with all chivalric accom- 
plishments, and gifted with many of the qualities of a sagacious ruler. His 
wars, however, founded on very doubtful pretensions, which appear to us of 
the pr^ent time manifestly unjust, were so brilliant in their success that, in 
the pride of a nation that was now thoroughly English, the evils of administra- 
tion, and especially the wrongs of the peasantry, were too often forgotten. 
Now and then a stand, was made for liberty, and some just laws were enacted. 
But the military spirit was the pervading influence of the reign of Edward 
III and the encouragement of that national temper kept his throne secure. 
During this reign, chivalry put on its most attractive features of courage and 
courtesy ; and those knightly qualities were never set forth more seductively 
tiian by the chronicler of chivalry. Sir John Froissart. The savage disregard 
of'hfe — tibe massacres and plunderings that lie beneath this surface of ro- 
maacer-will disjday themselves as we proceed in our narrative. The condi- 
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tion of the general body of the people, such as it is described in the poem 
On the evil Ttmes of Edward II, is not so apparent in the usual historical 
relations. 

Whatever might have been the ferocity and cruelty of the days of chivalry, 
whose most golden period belongs to the reign of Edward III, we may well 
believe that the spirit W’hich it engendered had considerable influence in form- 
ing the character of what was now the English nation. Froissartf delights in 
settmg forth the peaceful graces of the regal and noble life — the minstrelsy 
and tales of glee, the dances and the carols. He goes forth to the chase with 
hawks and hounds. He sees the fairest maiden bestow the silken scarf upon 
the victor in the tournament. He hears without any shudder the cries of the 
herald, “The love of ladies” — “Glory won by blood” He sees not the 
bleeding horse and the gasping knight. There are death-wounds in the mM^; 
but the wine-flask is in the lighted hall. In the same spirit does he describe 
the course of warfare — the brilliant charge of the cavalry, the unbroken ranks 
of the footmen, the fatal aim of the archers, the solemn confession before 
l5attle, the elation of heart at the cry of “advance banners,” the knighting 
in the field. The horrors are passed over in a few brief sentences, containing 
the emphatic words “burned” — “robbed” — “wasted” — “pillaged” — “slam” 
— “beheaded.” And yet out of all this was engendered a better state of 
society, which could never have grown amongst an unchivalrous aristocracy 
and an unwarlike yeomanry. Out of the Norman oppressors and the Saxon 
serfs had arisen a great race, whose blood, having mingled with that of the 
first Britons and their Roman masters, had at length produced one nation 
“inferior to none existing in the world,” says Macaulay:* “Every yeoman 
from Kent to Northumberland valued himself as one of a race bom for vic- 
tory and dommion, and looked down with scorn upon a nation before which 
his ancestors had trembled.” 

This was the spirit which made Cr6cy, the first great popular remembrance, 
long cherished with a defying pride ; but which had a positive effect for in- 
stant good upon the Englishmen who fought by the side of Edward and his 
son, as well as upon all who heard of their countrymen’s daring and steadi- 
ness. Politically, the French war w^as unjust. Morally, it elevated the whole 
people. The same spirit which won the great battles of the Somme and the 
Loire had to wm many a constitutional fight against the attempted encroach- 
ments upon liberty of the powerful monarch who led the English lords and 
yeomen to victory. As the whole nation rose in military prowess — as the 
archer in his buff jacket became as important as the knight in his steel hau- 
berk — the physical hardihood and the intellectual vigour of the people were 
more and more developed. The burgher became more resolved to maintain his 
free charters with his own right arm; and the noble found that his own se- 
curity was mixed up with the liberty and happiness of the commons ; ^d he 
joined with them in making redress of grievances go hand in hand with the 
^ant of supplies. Then, too, men began to thinE Miracles ceased in the 
presence of holy relics, and dispensations for sin came to be despised The 
preaching of Wycliffe found willing hearers. The tales of Chaucer were read 
in the baronial hall and in the student’s chamber. The universities were 
filled with scholars. The laws were admmistered in the language of the na- 
tion. The Anglo-Norman had given place to that noble tongue upon which 
our literature has been built. Five centuries ago, the course upon which 
the English people had to run their race was straight before them ; and how- 
ever they have been assailed by tyranny, or however corrupted by prosperity, 
they are still marching forward on the same vantage ground, 

% 
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t Edwa-Txi was twenty years of age in 1332. His great talents, his resolved 
character, and his towering ambition were rapidly developing themselves. 
In him, the martial spirit of his grandfather had revived with a loftier and 
more chivalrous generosity. His public actions were less regulated by his 
own arbitrary will than those of the first Edward ; and he had a more extended 
range of opinion to propitiate than that of a feudal aristocracy His wars 
were essentially popmar. When, in 1346, he resolved upon the invasion of 
France, he published a manifesto upon the cause of the war, which he addressed 
to the provincial of the order of Preaching Friars in England, in which he 
exhorts him to urge his brethren to set forth this cause to their congregations 
in their sermons This shows that the great king did not manifest that in- 
difference to the sentiments of his peojne, which the mere despot, and the 
agents of despotism, think themselves privileged to assume His wars in- 
volved heavy charges upon the industry of the nation; but they were never- 
theless invariably considered as national undertakings. If these undertakings 
had been regarded upon strictly reasonable principles by king and people, 
the young heir of Robert Bruce would not have been disturbed in his succes- 
sion to the throne of Scotland, nor the right of Philip of Valois to be king of 
France disputed. The Scottish wars, whatever form they might assume, 
were unavoidable, as long as two military nations, undivided by seas or 
mountains, had aggressions to carry forward and injuries to revenge. The 
gradual interfusion of races and interests could be the only pacificator. The 
French wars, prolonged as they were for a hundred and twenty years, had a 
natural termination, when the plans of continental dominion were found to 
be utterly incompatible with the prosperity of this island realm. The impor- 
tance of the Scottish wars passed away, for the most part, when Bruce had 
fought his great fight for independence. The French wars involve so many 
parages of the most vivid historical interest, present so many remarkable 
points of comparison between the two nations, and have had such an endur- 
ing effect upon the policy of both governments that these events will require 
to be related with occasional detail till the extinction of the English power in 
France was happily accomplished. 


EDWARD BALIOL 

The attempt of Edward Baliol to recover the crown of Scotland during 
the minority of the young king, David, arose out of the discontent of some 
English lorcb who claimed lands in that country. The king of England is 
supposed, with good reason, to have encouraged the attempt | but the passage 
of armed men through the northern coimties was strictly forbidden : and 
Baliol sailed with his associates from the Humber, and landed in Fife in 
August, 1332. His success was marvellous. On the 27 th of September he 
was crowned at Scone. But his reverse of fortune was equally rapid. On the 
_16th of December he was surprised at Annan, and fled to the marches. Dur- 
ing his brief tenure of power, Baliol had acknowledged that the crown of Scot- 
land w^ a fief held under the crown of England; and Edward had concluded 
with him a treaty of alliance. Early in 1333, the Scots, under the leaders 
who ^ted in the name of King David, invaded England ; Baliol commenced 
the siege of Berwick; and the English king came in May to his aid. 

On the 19th of July wm fought the great battle of Halidon Hill, in which 
Edward was completely victorious. Here, amidst a fearful slaughter of his 
countrymen, fell the regent Douglas, and many earls and barons. Berwick 
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was surrendered to the English, and Baliol was again seated on his uneasy 
throne. Then, at a parliament held at Edinburgh, a large portion of the south 
of Scotland was annexed to England. This impolitic dismemberment of the 
kingdom was an outrage upon the national feeling, and Baliol was again driven 
forth in 1334. Aga,m, in 1335, Scotland was ravaged by the English forces, 
in ^ncert with Baliol ; and for several years a struggle was carried on, with 
varied^ success. But Edward had other objects presented to his ambition 
The king of France had espoused the cause of the Scottish nation agamst 
Baliol and his powerful supporter; and Edward had now an ostensible motive 
for commencing a great war, for the purpose of asserting his pretensions to 
the crown of France. In a few years the adherents of David were the winners 
of fortress after fortress ; and the son of Bruce, in 1341, returned to his kmgdom. 


THE FEEXCH SUCCESSION 

In the manifesto of the 15th of March, 1346, addressed to the provincial of 
the Preaching Friars, King Edward states that upon the death of his uncle, 
Charles, king of France, he being in his minority, by the advice of his lords 
spiritual and temporal, and of his most skilled councillors, sent ambassadors 
into France to demand the crown ; and that they were compelled to return, 
their lives having been threatened by Philip, who had usurped the royal 
authority. Charles IV, called the Fair, died early in 1328, leaving no male 
issue. But a posthumous daughter was bom five months after his death. 
In the mterval, Philip of Valois, who was cousin to the deceased king, had 
been appointed regent. Some French authorities state that Edward de- 
manded the regency, but that Philip was appointed by the peers of France. 
But there can be no doubt that Edward put forward his pretensions in the way 
which he stated in his manifesto of 1346. In 1329, however, he w'ent to 
France, and did homage for his lands there to his rival Philip He was then 
only seventeen years of age, and was under the tutelage of Mortimer and his 
mother. But in 1337, after the king of France had taken part in the Scottish 
war, Edward boldly assumed the title of King of France, and prepared to 
enforce his claim at the sword’s point. His claim rested upon these grounds * 

What is called the Salic law, by which females in France are excluded from 
succession to the throne, was an unwritten law; and was not even a well- 
defined and fixed principle in all its bearings. Although it set aside the 
female herself, Edward contended that it did not set aside the male heir of 
such female. His mother, Isabella, was sister to three successive kings ; and 
though excluded from the throne herself might transmit a title to her son. 
He was the nearest male heir through his mother. Philip of Valois, although 
the affinity was through his father, was not so near akin as Edward by one 
degree. The civilians were greatly divided upon the question, and Edward 
had, no doubt, abundant counsel to bring his demands to the arbitrament of 
warfare. In all his proceedings he seems to have conducted this great contest 
as if it were a wager of battle, in which heaven would decide the right by the 
issue. The waste of life, the destraction of property, never disturbed the 
course of feudal policy. And yet, in 1340_, Edward, addressing Philip qf 
Valois, demanded what he called his rightful inheritance; and added, “to pre- 
vent the mortality amongst Christians, since the quarrel apparently belongs 
to you and me, we are desirous that the controversy between us may be decided 
by our own persons, body to body ; and in case you shall not vouchsafe this 
way, that then the mspute may be ended by the battle of one hundred of the 
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most efficient persons of your party, and as many of my liege subjects.” The 
. king of France replied that he had seen the letters addressed to one Philip of 
Valois, but as they did not come to him he should return no answer, but as 
soon as he should think fit would drive out of his kingdom those who had 
, presumed to enter it in arms. Edward had invaded France from Flanders m 
1339, but upon Ihis occasion he returned to England without strikmg any 
important blow. He had depended upon foreign alliances, which had faUea 
him in the hour of need. 

In 1340, Edward, who had gone over to England, leaving the queen at 
Ghent, was informed that Philip had collected a large fleet in the harbour of 
Sluys, at the mouth of the Schelde. & The king immediately collected every 
vessel in the southern ports, and declared his intention to seek and fight the 
enemy. The opposition and entreaties of his council were despised. “You 
are all,” he exclaimed, “ in a conspiracy against me. I shall go : those who 
are afraid may stay at home.” He sailed with a gallant fleet from Orwell, 
and the next evening, off Blankenbeighe, discovered across a neck of land 
the forest of masts which occupied the harbour. Three knights were landed, 
who reported at their return that they had reckoned nineteen sail of unusual 
dimensions, two hundred ships of war, and a still greater number of smaller 
vessels. 

During the night the enemy moved from their anchorage, and at sun- 
rise were discovered in four lines moored across the passage. Their ships 
carried turrets provided with stones on their mast-heads, and were fastened 
to each other with chains of iron. Edward placed the strongest of his ships 
in front, so that every vessel carrying a body of men-at-arms was accompanied 
by two sail manned with archers. At first, the king put out to sea, a move- 
ment which impressed the enemy with a notion that he declmed an engage- 
ment; but his object was to avoid the sun, which shone full m his eyes: and 
soon ^terwards, having the wind and tide in his favour, he bore' down on the 
firat line of the French. Each commander selected his opponent, and met 
with a gallant resistance : but the discharge of the archers ^adually cleared 
the decks of the enemy; the men-at-arms immediately boarded; every ship 
in the first division was captured; and the banner of lEngland waved tn- 
urophantly'over the colours of France. 

At this important moment arrived Lord Morley with a fleet from the 
northern counties; and the victors with their friends proceeded to attack 
the three remaining divisions. But a panic struck the second and third lines 
of the enemy ; the men leaped from their riiips, which they could not disengage, 
into their boats; and more than two thousand are said to have penshed in 
the waves. The fourth line remained, consisting of sixty large vessels, rein- 
forced by the bravest of those who had escaped from the captured ships. This, 
though the victory was already won, opposed an obstinate resistance to the 
conquerors; and by prolonging the contest till midnight afforded to a few 
stragglers the opportunity of escaping in the dark. With the exception of 
these, the whole fleet remained in the hands of the English Edward is said to 
have lost two ships, which were sunk, and about four thousand men; the 
slain and drowned of the enemy amounted, according to report, to seven timpg 
that number. 

The victory was so complete that the French courtiers did not dare to 
apprise Philip of the event which had transferred his entire fleet to his enemy. 
His buffoon was instructed to hint to him the issue of his great preparations 
to stop the passage of Edward into Flanders. “The English,” said the clever 
jester, “are rank cowards, for they had not the courage to Jump overboard 
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as your majesty’s French and Normans did.” The naval victory of Sluys was 
followed by the siege of Toumay It was at this period that Edward chal- 
lenged Philip to single coinbat But that year a truce between France and 
England was concluded which lasted till 1342. In 1343 negotiations for peace 
were carried on before the pope at Avignon, without any result In 1344 the 
war was recommenced ^ 

It was after the disastrous failure of the siege of Toumay that Edward 
had a serious quarrel with his chief ministers Suddenly, without any previous 
warning, he crossed from Zealand to England and dismissed the chancellor, 
treasurer, and master of rolls, and ordered the arrest of three of the judges 
and many of the revenue collectors. Then he ordered John Stratford, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and president of the council, to answer before the court 
of exchequer to the charge of wasting royal money. The archbishop appealed 
to Magna Charta, and refused to appear before any other judges than his peers. 
At the next meeting of parliament the lords upheld his contention and in- 
sisted on their privileges. Edward, although protesting that such action 
meant a weakening of his prerogative, was finally forced to drop the pro- 
ceedings against Stratford.® 


THE FLEMISH ALLIANCE 

The character of Edward III was produced by a combination of the 
qualities of the knight and the politician. He was ready to take the foremost 
place in the battle-field; to run great hazards in his own person; to surround 
himself with all the pomp of chivalry, and to display its occasional courtesy 
and munificence. But he clearly understood the position of England with rela- 
tion to the other European states , and he was not insensible to the advantages 
he possessed in the superior condition of his own people, and, what was of 
more importance, in tneir free spirit as compared with the French. France, 
England, and Flanders had many points of resemblance, and were drawn closer 
together than any other European nations. But they had also essential 
points of difference. The nobles of France did not form a strong collective 
body like those of England. The people had not been blended with the 
aristocracy in the common assertion of their liberties. Trae freedom — ^that 
which has been won, and can be maintained — was unknown to France. There 
were no institutions which could be considered established or sound. There 
were continual changes of principles of government; no recognised rights 
amidst alternations of sudden liberty and absolute power. Thus, there was 
no great popular class upon whom the king and the nobility could rely, and 
at whose head they could confidently march to victory. 

On the other hand, Flanders was essentially democratic. The burghers 
had accumulated riches far above those of the rest of Europe; and then- 
corporations of trades in Ghent, Bruges, and other cities had established a 
power before which their sovereign counts trembled and their nobles scarcely 
exhibited their authority. The great enemy of their liberti^ was the king 
of France. He had defeated the revolted buighers at Cassel, in the first year 
of his reign; and the Flemings, now under their great leader, Jacob van 
Artevelde, were prepared for the strictest alliance with England. This ex- 
traordinary man, commonly known as the “brewer of Ghent,” was a_ noble, 
allied to the first families in Flanders. He was a “brewer,” p a prince in 
England is often a “fishmonger.” He was a member of the guild of brewers. 
Edward knew the value of this alliance with the Flemings and their demo- 
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cratic leader. Their friendship was founded upon something higher than the 
patronage of the king or the servility of the tribune of the people. Queen 
Philippa held the brewer’s infant son, the famous Philip, at the baptismal 
font; and Artevelde thought to find a powerful protector for his Flemings 

S ainst the t 3 n"anny of their native rulers, and the jealousy which France felt 
a dangerous neighbour, by recommending that the burghers should depose 
Louis, count of Flanders, and call Edward, prince of Wales, to the govern- 
ment. Bruges and Ypres supported the proposition. The populace of Ghent 
suddenly turned against the man under whose authority they had arrived, 
in common with the other towns, at an unequalled height of prosperity — an 
authority far more potent than that of their sovereign count, who had removed 
himself for safety to France. They murdered Artevelde. At his instigation 
Edward had assumed the title of King of France. When the king heard of 
his, friend’s death, he put to sea in great anger and returned to England. A 
deputation from aU the trading towns, _ except Ghent, appeased his wrath, 
and the alliance was continued. "So, little by little,” says Froissart,/ “the 
death of Jacob van Artevelde was forgotten.” 

This event happened in July, 1345. The commercial intercourse between 
England and Flanders was, at this time, of the greatest importance to both 
countries. France had scarcely any internal trade, and less foreign commer- 
cial intercourse With Bruges on the north and Bordeaux on the south, 
the traffic of London and Bristol and the Cinque Ports had become very large. 
The parliament of England willingly voted large sums for the war with France. 
While Edward was negotiating with Artevelde, the earl of Derby was winning 
battles in Gascony. English armies had also previously found an entrance 
to France through Brittany, in consequence of a disputed succession to the 
duchy. Edward supported the claim of John de Montfort against that of 
Charles of Blois, nephew of the French king The defence of the castle of Hen- 
nebon by Joan de Montfort, during the captivity of her husband, is one of 
the most interesting episodes of the wars in which England was engaged. 
The historian and the artist have delighted to exhibit the heroic duche®, as 
described by Froissart/ with “ the courage of a man, and the heart of a lion,” 
showing to the people of Rennes her infant boy, and saying, “See here my 
little son, who shall be the restorer of his father.” They have painted her, 
after the old chronicler, besieged in Hennebon, and at the last extremity 
looking down along the sea, out of a window in the castle, and crying aloud, 
smiling for great joy, “ I see the succours of England coming.” Sir Walter 
Manny was her deliverer , and the road to France was open through Brittany, 
All these attacks upon the French kingdom, conducted with various for- 
tune by England, from 1338 to 1345, were but preludes to the great attempt of 
1346, when Edward, relying less upon Gascon or Flemiug than upon his 
English yeomen, landed near Cape la Hogue, on the coast of Normandy. 
He had with his army his own first-bom son, now sixteen years of age He 
had earls of famous name, barons and knights. But his “four thousand men 
of arms, and ten thousand archers, besides Irishmen and Welshmen that 
followed the host on foot,” were his main strength. They were the despised 
“fantassins” of the mounted warriors. They belonged to a novel system of 
tactics, which the French historian, Michelet, says “ arose out of a new state 
of society”; and the deeds which they did “revealed a secret which nobody 
suspected — that of the real want of military power of the feudal world, which 
was believed to be the only military world.” The French nobles, themselves 
full of courage and contempt of death, despised the infantry and archers 
taken from the common people. The En^ish earls and knights led them on 
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foot to victory. The French leaders were afraid of trusting the 
the mighty bow. The English twice conquered France with a handfm of 
yeomen This is the feeling with which Barante. a Frenchman, speaks of 
Cr^cy and Agincourt — and he is right. . , 


EDWAED’S NORMAN CAMPAIGN 

Edward III assumed the title of king of France in 1337, and in 1340 he 
quartered the arms of France with those of England. Upon his coi^ he was 
king of England and France. In that year a statute was passed which shows 
how completely the feeling of nationality had now possessed race of 
Englishmen, and how jealous they were of the independence of their islaim. 
“Know ye,” says Edward, “that whereas some people do thmk that by 
reason that the realm of France is devolved to us as right heir of the same, 
and forasmuch as we be king of France, our realm of England should be ^t 
in subjection of the king and of the realm of France in time to come We 
wiU, and grant, and stabhsh, that our said realm of England, nor the people 
of the same, of what estate or condition they be, shall not in any time to come 
be put in subjection nor in obeisance of us, nor of our heirs and successors, 
as kings of France.” All the supposed pre-eminence of the French race over 
the T^.ngligh had been obliterated in the amalgamation of three centuri^. m 
1362, it was enacted that aU pleas in the courts “ shall be pleaded, showed, 
defended, answered, debated, and judged in &e English tongue, and not m 

the French tongue, “which is much unknown in the said realm. ^ _ 

The English people, speaking the English tongue, had become inspired 
with the passion for continental dominion. Under the Norman kings and 
the Norman barons they had been made to feel the yoke of the conquerore. 
They would now go forth themselves to conquest. There wm a great issue to 
be tried, in a daring adventure for the possession of the noble md that their 
king demanded as his own. Edward was called by his nyal Philip the 
wool-merchant.” The growers of wool, the dealers of the staple, would go 
forth with bow and bill to encounter, at any odds, the chivalry of h ranee, un 
the 10th of July, 1346, ten thousand archers of England were lodged on the 
sands near Cape La Hogue, As if the circumstances of the Noman conquest 
were to be parodied, Froissart/ says, “The king issued out of his shm ^d 
the first foot that he set on the ground, he fell so rudely that the blood burst 
out of his nose. Ihe knights that were about him took hun up and said, 
‘Sir, for God’s sake, enter again into your ship, and come not a land th^ day, 
for ^is is but an evil sign for us.’ Then the king answered quicldy, and said, 
‘li^erefore ? This is a good token for me, for the land desireth to have me, 
of the which answer all his men were right joyful.” 

The march of the invading army was in perfect confomity with the i^ual 
mode of making war in the feudal times To desolate the coimtry, to bum 
the towns if they resisted, to plun4er the iiAabitots even when 
submitted— these were the aspects m which Kmg Edw^d and his En^m 
presented themselves to the people over whoin he claimed to rule. Keeping 
Mar the coast, they arrived at Barfleur, which was 

death” : gold and silver and jewels were found, and so much nches mat toe 
boys and villeins of the host set nothing by gowns 0^®? 

marched to Cherbourg, “a great and rich town, Imt mto the castle they co^d 
not come, it was so strong.” From Cherbomg they proceeded to Carento, 
where the castle was taken by assault. During this progress along the sands 
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ind inla*gfcea of the coast, the fleet kept in view ; and the captured burgesses 
that were worth ransom were sent on board. In this manner the army reached 
(Daen, They entered the city, but the people cast down stones and timber 
and iron upon the English who had entered their streets, and killed and 
woimded five hundred of them. 

Edward w^ now fully committed to the dangers of his adventure; for 
he sent his ships home, laden with plunder and prisoners. From Caen, he 
rode in the same order as before, “brenning and exiling the country,” till 
he reached Evreux; and thence marched to Louviers. His object was to 
cross the Seine at Rouen, and then march to Calais, expecting to be joined 
by an army of Flemings. But Philip was at Rouen before him, and was 
encamped on the light bank of the river, having destroyed the bridge of 
boats. Below Rouen the passage of the Seine was too difficult to be attempted ; 
and the English army was therefore led along the left bank, >by Vernon and 
Mantes, to Poissy — a march of more than sixty miles. The bridge here was 
partially destroyed. The position of the English was now one of extreme 
peril. They were separated by two great rivers, the Seine and the Somme, from 
their Flemish auxiliaries; and Philip was collecting a great force as he pro- 
ceeded towards Paris in a parallel march on the right bank of the Seine. 
There was no course but that of fronting the danger. Part of Edward’s host 
marched on to St. Germain, and even to NeuilTy. King Philip caused all 
the penthouses of the city to be pulled down, and took up a position at 
St. Denis. 

Meanwhile, the English had repaired the bridge of Poissy, the broken 
arches and joists of which lay in the river; and Edward rested in the nunnery 
at Poissy. He then crossed the bridge at Poissy; while Philip, at St. Denis, 
was preparing to resist an attack upon Pans. The course of the English 
was now direct by Beauvais, on to the Somme, through Poix. But Philip 
had made a rapid march upon Amiens, detachments of his men-at-arms 
having preceded him along the right bank of the Somme, guarding every ford 
and breaking down every bridge. The main body of his army was gradually 
shutting up the in /aders in the nook between the Somme and the sea. Edward 
had reached Airaines ; and he had sent out his marshals with three thousand 
archers and men-at-arms to find some passage. At Pipquigny they were 
boldly met, and a^ain at Pont de Remy, and could accomplish nothing 
They returned to Airaines and made their report, and “ the king of England 
was right pensive.” The English marched out of Airaines in the morning, 
and the French entered the town at noon. 

In haste the English had departed from Airaines. When the French 
marched in, the naeat was on the spits, the bread was in the oven, the tables 
were spread for dinner, the wine-tuns were at hand. There was no time for 
feasting. Rapidly they marched to Oisemont, where the king took up his 
quarters. The maishals had ridden to the gates of Abbeville and onward to 
St, Valery. The bridge of AbbeviUe was within the walls ; the Somme widened 
and was more dangerous as it neared the sea. Prisoners of the country were 
brought in to Edward; and he “right courteously demanded of them if there 
were any amongst them that knew any passage beneath Abbeville.” If any 
m^ woifid show such a passage, he and twenty of his company should be 
quit of his ransom. In the hour of his need, help came from one of those 
humble men that the tsurannous host had made war upon in their corn-fields 
^d hovels. “A varlet, called Gobyn Agace, stepped forth and said to the 
king, Sir, I OTomise you on the jeopardy of my head I shall bring you to such 
a place. It was a passage a little above Abbeville, hard in the bottom with 
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white stones, thence called Blanquetaque. Here the river was tidal; and 
Agace said that when the flood was gone the stream was so low that it might 
be passed without danger. 

The king slept not much that night. At midnight his trumpet was sounded, 
and at daybreak of that morning of August the host had departed from Oise- 
mont, led by Gobyn Agace to the much-desired ford. At the sun-rising they 
had reached it. But the flood was up ; and they waited till the hour of prime — 
the first canonical hour of prayer — until the tide ebbed. But a great company 
of horse and foot, to the number of twelve thousand, had been gatnered 
under the command of a Norman baron. Sir Godemar du Fay, on the right 
bank of the river. The French and English struggled in the ford; and the 
Genoese of Philip’s army did great trouble with their crossbows; but the 
archers of Edward shot so wholly together that at length the way was cleared, 
and Sir Godemar du Fay was discomfited and fled. The king having crossed, 
he thanked God for his army’s escape from their great peril; and dismissed 
Gobyn Agace with a present of a hundred nobles and a horse. The army 
then marched on, and lodged in the fields near Cr6cy. The king of France 
heard that the afternoon flood had come in at Blanquetaque; and so he rested 
that night at Abbeville. 


THE BATTLE OF CRECY (1346 A.D.) 

Edward was now within a few days’ march of the frontiers of Flanders, 
but nothing was seen or heard of his Flemish auxiliaries. He was probably 
tired of retreating, and encouraged by the result of the remarkable battle at 
Blanquetaque When told that Philip would still pursue him, he said, “We 
will go no further.” As he had not the eighth part of the number of men 
that Philip had, his marshals selected an advantageous position on an emmence 
a little behind the village of Cr4cy^ After supper he entered his oratory, 
and, falling on his knees, prayed God to bring him off with honour if he 
should fight on the morrow. Rising at early dawn, he and his son Edward 
heard mass and communicated ; the greater part of his people confessed and 
put themselves in a comfortable state of mind. They had not been harassed 
for many hours ; they had fared weU : they had had a good night’s rest, and 
were fresh and vigorous 

After mass the king ordered the men to arm and assemble, each under 
his proper banner. In the rear of his army he enclosed a large park near a 
wood, in which he placed all his baggage wagons and all his horses ; for every- 
one, man-at-arms as well as archer, was to fight that day on foot. The first 
division was under the command of his young son, with whom were placed 
the earls of Warwick and Oxford, and other experienced captains; it consisted 
of about 800 men-at-arms, 2,000 archers, and 1,000 Welsh foot. A little 
behind them, and rather on their flank, stood the second division of 800 men- 
at-arms and 1,200 archers, who were commanded by the earls of Northampton 
and Arundel, the lords De Roos, Willoughby, and others. The third division 
stood in reserve on the top of the hill ; it consisted of 700 men-at-arms and 

^ The hollow in which the battle was fought is called La vaUe des dares ou genhlshorm/tes/^ 
The wood at the extreme right of the field, where 30,000 French were killed on the morn- 
ing after the battle, is still called by the people the forest bathed in blood.” Towards 
the centre of the field is the spot where, according to Ci^cy tradition, the kin^ of Bohemia is 
said to have fallen; his badge of three ostrich feathers and motto — *^Ich Dien ^ — ^being said to 
have been taken from him and assumed by the Black Prmce. 
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2^000 afehers. The archers of each division formed in front, in the shape of 
& portcullis or harrow. 

After his march and coimter-march on the day of Blanquetaque, Philip 
rested at Abbeville, and he lost a whole day there, waiting for reinforcements, 
am6ng which were one thousand lances of the count of Savoy. This morning, 
howeverj the French king marched to give battle, breathing fury and venge- 
ance; his countenance was clouded — a savage silence could not conceal 
the agitation of his soul — all his movements were precipitate, without plan or 
concert. It seemed as if the shades of De Clisson and his murdered com- 
panions flitted before his eyes and obseured_his_ vision. He ran rather th^ 
marched from Abbeville, and when he came in sight of the well-ordered divis- 
ions of Edward, his men were tired, and his rearguard far behind. By the 
advice of a Bohemian captam, he agreed to put off the battle till the morrow, 
and two officers immediately rode, one along the van and the other towards 
.ihe rear, crying out, “Halt, banners, in the name of God and St. Denis^” 
Those that were in front stopped, but those behind rode on, sa 3 Tng that they 
would not halt until they were as forward as the first. 

Wherrthe van felt the rear pressing on them they pushed forward, and 
neither the king nor the marshals could stop them, but on they marched with- 
out any order until they came near the English. Then the foremost ranks fell 
back at once in great disorder, which alarmed those in the rear, who thought 
there had been fighting There was then room enough for those behind to pass 
in front had they been willing so to do : “ some did so, and some remained very 
shy.” All the roads between Abbeville and Cr6cy were covered with common 
people, who, while they were yet three leagues from their enemy, were bawling 
out, “Kill! kill!” “There is no man,” says Froissart,/ “unless he had been 
present, that can imagine or truly record the confusion of that day, especially 
the bad management and disorder of the French, whose troops were innumer- 
able ” The kings, dukes, counts, barons, and lords of France advanced each 
as he thought best. Philip was carried forward by the torrent, and as soon 
as he came in sight of the English, his blood began to boil, and he cried out, 
“ Order the Genoese forward, and begin the battle, in the name of God and 
St. Denis!” These Genoese were famous cross-bowmen: according to Frois- 
sart, they were fifteen thousand strong. But they were quite fatigued, having 
that day marched six leagues on foot. They told the constable that they 
were not in a state to do any great exploit that day. The count d’Alenpon, 
Kmg Philip’s brother, hearing this, said, “ See what we get by employing such 
scoundrels, who fail us in our need.” The susceptible Italians were not likelj 
to forget these hasty and insulting words, but they formed and led the van. 
They were supported by the count d’AlenQon, with a numerous cavalry. 

While these things were passing, a heavy rain fell, accompanied by thunder : 
and there was a fearful eclipse of the sun. About five in the afternoon, the 
weather cleared up and the sun shone forth in full splendour. His rays darted 
full in the eyes of the French, but the English had the sun at their backs. 
When the Genoese had made their approach, they set up a terrible shout to 
strike tejror into the English; but the English yeomen remained motionless, 
not seeming to care for it : they sent up a second shout, and advanced, but still 
the English moved not ; they shouted a third time, and advancing a little 
began to discharge their crossbows. Then the English moved, but it was 
one step forward, and they shot their arrows with such rapidity and vigour 
that “it seemed as if it snowed.” These well-shot arrows pierced shield and 
armour; the Genoese could not stand them. On seeing these auxiliaries 
waver and then fall back, the king of France cried out in a fury, “ Kill me tiiose 
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scoimdrels, for they stop our way without doing any good!” and at these 
words the French men-at-arms laid about them, killing and wounding the 
retreating Genoese. Ail this wonderfully increased the confusion; and still 
the English yeomen kept shooting as vigorously as before into the midst of 
the_ crowd, many of their arrows fell among Alen 9 on’s splendid cavalry, and 
killing and wounding many made them caper and fall among the Genoese, 
“so that they could never rally or get up again.” 

_ Having got free from the rabble-rout, Alengon and the count of Flanders 
skirted the English archers and fell upon the men-at-arms of the prince’s 
battalia, where they fought fiercely for some time. The second division of 
the English moved to the support of the prince. The king of France was eager 
to support Alengon, but he could not penetrate a hedge of English archers 
which formed in his front. But without the king’s forces Alengon, with whom 
fought French, Germans, Bohemians, and Savoyards, seemed to all eyes more 
than a match for the prince. At a moment when the conflict seemed doubtful, 
the earl of Warwick sent to request a reinforcement from the reserve. Edward, 
who had watched the battle from a windmill on the summit of the hill, and 
who did not put on his helmet the whole day, asked the knight whether his 
son was killed, or wounded, or thrown to the ground ? 'The knight replied, 
“ No, sire, please God, but he is hard beset ” “ Then,” said the king, “ return 
to those who sent you, and tell them that they shall have no help from me. 
Let the boy win his sppm ; for I am resolved, if it please God, that this day be 
his, and that the honour of it be given all to him and to those to whose care 
I have intrusted him.” When Sir Thomas Norwich reported this message, 
they, were all greatly encouraged, and repented of having ever sent him. 
Soon after this, Alengon was kifled, and his battalions were scattered. 

The king of France made several brilliant charges, but he was repulsed 
each time with great loss : his horse was killed under him by an English arrow, 
and the best of his friends had fallen around him. Night now set m, but not 
before he had lost the battle. At the hour of vespers he had not more than 
sixty men about him of all sorts. John of Hainault now laid hold of his 
bridle-rein and led him away by force, for he had entreated him to retire 
before this, but in vain. The king rode away till he came to the castle of 
La Broye, where he found the gates shut, for it was dark night. He sum- 
moned the chfi,telain, who came upon the battlements and asked who called 
at such an hour. The king answered, “ Open, open, chatelain, it is the fortune 
of France ! ’ ’ The governor knew the kmg’s voice, descended, opened the gates, 
and let down the &idge. The king and his company entered the castle, but 
he had with him only five barons. 

Such was the memorable battle of Cr^cy ; it was fought on Saturday, the 
26th day of August, 1346. On the Sunday morning a fog arose so that the 
Eng l ish could scarcely see the length of half an acre before them. _ The king 
sent out a detachment of 500 lances and 2,000 archers to reconnoitre. This 
detachment soon found themselves in the midst of a body of militia from 
Beauvais and Rouen, who, wholly ignorant of what had happened, had 
marched all night to overtake the French army. These men took the English 
for French, and hastened to join them. Before they found out their mistake 
the English fell upon them and slew them' without mercy. Soon after, the 
1 same party took a different road, and fell in with a fresh force, under the arch- 
bishop of Rouen and the grand prior of France, who were also ignorant of 
the defeat of the French; for they had heard that the kmg would not fight 
till the Sunday. Here began a fresh battle, for those two spiritual lords were 
wdl provided with stout men-at-arms. They could not, however, stand 
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Against tne English : the two lords were killed, and only a few of their men 
shaped, by flight. In the course of the morning the English found many 
PnenAmen, who had lost their road the precedmg evening. All these were 
put to the sword ; and of foot soldiers sent from the municipalities, cities, and 
^Dod towns of France, there were slain this Sunday morning more than four 
times as many as in the great battle of Saturday. When this destructive 
detachment returned to headquarters, Kmg Edward sent to examine the 
dead; and learn _what French lords had fallen. The lords Cobham and Stafford 
were charged with this duty, and they took with them three heralds to recog- 
B&e the arms, and two secretaries to write down the names. They remained 
all that day in the fields, returning as the king was sitting down to supper, 
whm they reported that they had found the bodies of eleven princes, eighty 
baaaneflpets, twelve hundred knights, and about thirty thousand common 
naett.! 

Among the sMn the most distinguished was John, king of Bohemia. Age 
Imd-not clnlled in him the fire of youth: though blmd, he placed himself in 
the fifst division of the French ; and as the issue grew dubious, ordered the 
four knights, his attendants, to lead him into the hottest of the battle, “ that 
I too,” said he, “may have a stroke at the English.” Placing him in the 
midst of them, and interlacing their bridles, they spurred forward their horses, 
and were almost immediately, slain. By the writers of the age his conduct 
hab been extolled as an instance of unparalleled heroism. His motto, Ich 
Dim (I serve), was adopted by the prince of Wales, and has been always 
borne by his successors 

The conquerors beheld wfith astonishment the result of this bloody, and 
decisive battle. They did not attribute it to their own courage or the im- 
prudence of the enemy, but to the protection of the Almighty, who had thus 
pronounced judgment in favour of their sovereign; and the thanksgivings 
which were offered up in the camp were quickly repeated in every town and 
village in England.. On Monday morning the kmg of England marched off 
to the north, keepii^ near the coast, and passmg through Montreuil-sur-Mer. 
On Thursday, the 31st of August, five days after the great battle of Cr4cy, 
he sat down before Calais and began his famous siege of that place — a siege, 
or_ rather a blockade, which lasted nearly a year, and was enlivened by many 
brilliant f^ts of arms. An immediate consequence of his victory at Cr4cy 
was the withdrawing of the duke of Normandy from Guienne, where the earl 
of Derby was almost reduced to extremities notwithstandmg the gallant as- 
sistance of Sir Walter Manny, who had removed a small body from Brittany 
to Gascony. 


THE BATTLE OP NEVILLE’S CROSS (1346 A.D.) 

While Edward was occupied at Calais, Philip resorted to measures which 
he hoped would create such a confusion in England as to oblige his immediate 
return thither. Ever since his guest David Bruce had been reseated on the 
throne', he had kept up an active, correspondence with Scotland. His com- 
munications were now more frequAt, and, in the month of September, TCing 
David himself marched from Perth at the head of three thousand regular cav- 
alry and about thirty thousand others, mounted on Galloways. It is said that 
he was confident of success, seeing that nearly the whole chivalry of England 
wes absent. He rode into Cumberland, took the peel or castle of Liddel on 
the 2d of October, and then marched into the bishopric of Durham, While 
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he lay_ at Bear Park, near the city of Durham, the English assembled an 
army in Auckland Park. The Scots were ignorant of all the movements of 
the English . Douglas, the famous knight of Liddesdale, who had scoured th^ 
country as far_ as Ferryhill, w^ intercepted on his return by the English at 
Sunderland bridge. _He cut his way through them, but lost five hundred of 
his best men. David, though taken by surprise, immediately formed his 
troops, and a decisive battle was fought at Neiille’s Cross. The EnglM 
counted among their forces three thousand archers, and these men as usual 
decided the affair. David, after being twice wounded, was forcibly made 
prisoner by one Copland, a gentleman of Northumberland. Three earls and 
forty-nine barons and knights shared the fate of the king. The earl of Men- 
teith, who had accepted office under Edward, and the earl of Fife, who had 
done homage to Edward Baliol, were condemned as traitors without any 
form of trial, by the king in council at Calais. Menteith was executed, but 
Fife was reprieved on account of his relationship, his mother having beai 
niece to Edward I. Eong David was soon carried to London and safely 
lodged in the Tower. 

In the mean time Edward’s ally, the countess de Montfort, continued to de- 
fend the inheritance of her infant son, being well supported by an English 
force of one thousand men-at-arms and eight thousand foot, under the com- 
mand of Sir Thomas d’Agworth. On the night of the 18th of June, 1347, 
while her bitter enemy, Charles of Blois, was lying before Roche-de-Rien, 
which he was besieging with fifteen thousand men, he was suddenly attacked 
by the English. In the confusion of a nocturnal battle. Sir Thomas was 
twice taken prisoner, and twice rescued by his brave followers. A sortie 
from the garrison finished this affair- the French were thoroughly beaten and 
dispersed; Charles of Blois was taken prisoner and sent over to England, to 
add another royal captive to those already in Edward’s power. 


THE SIEGE OP CALAIS (1347 A.D ) 

Edward, meanwhile, pressed the blockade of Calais. As it was a place of 
incredible strength, he wisely resolved not to throw away the lives of his sol- 
diers in assaults, but to reduce it by famine. He girded it on the land side 
by entrenchments, and he built so many wooden houses for the accommodation 
of his troops that his encampment looked like a second town growing round 
the first ; the old French writers, indeed, call it la ville de Bois. At the same 
time his fleet blockaded the harbour and cut off all communication by sea. 
John de Vienne, the governor of Calais, could not mistake Edward’s plan, 
and, to save his provisions, he determined to rid himself of such as are called, 
in the merciless language of war, “useless mouths.” Seventeen hundred poor 
people, of both sexes and of all ages, were turned out of the town, and driven 
towards the English lines. Edward gave them all a good dinner, and then 
dismissed them into the interior of the country, even presenting them with a 
little money to supply their immediate wants. As provisions waxed low the 
governor made a fresh search for “useless mouths,” and five hundred more 
of the inhabitants were thrust out of the town: but this time Edward was 
not so merciful, and all of them are said to have perished miserably between 
his lines and the town walls, as the governor would not readmit them 

A French fleet, attempting to relieve the place, was met by the earl of 
Oxford, and carried to England. After this the hopes of the garrison began 
to fail til Am, and they wrote to King Philip that they had eaten their horses. 
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tiieir dogs, and all the unclean animals they could procure, and that nothing 
was left for them but to eat one another. This letter was intercepted by the 
Engli^; but Philip knew the straits to which they were reduced, and resolved 
to make a great effort to save this important place. The onflamme, the sacred 
banner of France, which was not to be used except against infidels, was un- 
furled; the vassals of the crown were summoned from all parts; and, in the 
month of July, Philip marched towards Calais. That town, however, was 
only approachable by two roads — ^the one along the seashore, the other over 
bogs and marshes; and Edward guarded both — the one with his ships and 
boats, which were crowded with archers; the other by means of towers, for- 
tified brieves, and a great force of men-at-arms and archers, under the com- 
mand of the brave earl of Derby, who, as well as Sir Walter Manny, had 
come from Gascony for this great enterprise. Philip was not bold enough to 
attempt either passage ; and after a fruitless attempt at negotiation, and an 
idle challenge, he withdrew his army and left Calais to its fate. When the 
faithful garrison had witnessed his departure, they hung out the flag of Eng- 
land, and asked to capitulate. Edward, enraged at their obstinate resistance, 
refused them any terms, saying that he would have an unconditional sur- 
render. Sir Walter Manny, and many barons who were then present, pleaded 
in favour of the men of Calais. “ I will not be alone against you all,” said the 
king. “Sir Walter, you wiU tell the captain that six of the notable burgesses 
must come forth naked in their shirts, bare-legged, with halters round their 
necks, and the keys of the town and castle in their hands. On these I will 
do my will, and the rest I will take to my mercy.” 

When Sir Walter Manny reported this hard condition to John de Vienne, 
that governor went to the market-place and ordered the church bells to be 
rung: the people — ^men, women, and children — ^repaired to the spot, and, 
when they had heard Edward’s message, they all wept piteously, and were 
incapable of forming any resolution. Things were in this state when the 
richest burgess of the town, who was called Messire Eustace de St. Pierre, 
rose up and said before them all, “ Gentlemen, great and little, it were a great 
pity to let these people perish; I will be the first to offer up my hfe to save 
theirs.” After him another notable burgess, a very honest man, and of great 
business, rose and said that he would accompany his compeer Messire Eustace; 
and this one was named Messire Jehan d’A^e. After him rose up Jaques de 
Wisant, who was very rich in goods and lands, and said that he would ac- 
company his two cousms, as did Peter Wisant his brother • then the fifth and 
the sixth offered themselves, which completed the number the king demanded. 
The governor, John de Vienne, mounted a small hackney, for his wounds pre- 
vented him from walking, and conducted them to the gate. The English 
barriers were opened, and the six were admitted to the presence of Edward, 
before whom they prostrated themselves, and presenting the keys, begged 
for mercy. All the barons, knights, and others who were there present, shed 
tears of pity; but the king eyed them very spitefully, for much did he hate 
the people of Calais ; and then he commanded that their heads should be struck 
off. Every Englishman entreated him to be more merciful, but he would not 
hear them. Then Sir Walter Manny said, “ Ha> gentle sire, let me beseech you 
to restrain your wrath! You are renowned for nobleness of soul — do not 
tarnish your reputation by such an act as this. These worthy men have, of 
their own free will, nobly put themselves at your mercy, m order to save 
their fellow-citiiens.” Upon this the king made a grimace, and said, “Let 
the headsman be summoned.” But the queen of England, who had joined 
her husband after the battle of Neville’s Ooss, and was far advanced in her 
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E regnancy, fell on her knees, and with tears said, “Ah! gentle sire! since I 
ave crossed the sea with great danger, I have never asked you anything: 
now I humbly pray, for the sake of the Son of the holy Mary and your love 
of me, that you will have mercy on these six men.” The king looked at her, 
and was silent awhile : then he said, “ Dame, I wish you had Seen somewhere 
else ; but I cannot refuse you — put them at your disposal.” Philippa caused 
the halters to be taken from their necks, gave them proper clothes and a good 
dinner, and then dismissed them vith a present of six nobles each. 

On the following day, August 4th, 1347, the king and queen rode towards 
the town, which they entered to the sound of trumpets, drums, and all kinds 
of warlike instruments. They remained there imtil the queen was delivered 
of a daughter, who was called Margaret of Calais; and after that they returned 
to England, Edward having agreed to a truce with Philip. On the 14th of 
January, 1348, he asked the ad\'ice of his parliament touching the prosecution 
of the war with France. The commons, sus;pectiiig that this was but a prel- 
ude to the demand of a subsidy, deelmed giving any answer. When the par- 
liament met again, on the 17th of March, the king told them that the French 
were making mighty preparations to invade England, and lie demanded an 
aid on that account. In real truth there was no danger whatever; but, after 
bitter complaints of taxation and consequent poverty, three-fifteenths were 
voted to be levied in three years. 

In the course of the following year he commanded in a naval battle against 
the Spaniards belonging to the ports of the Bay of Biscay, who had given 
him many causes of discontent by joining the French and by plundering his 
trading vessels. The battle was fought within sight of the hills behind Win- 
chelsea, whence the queen’s servants watched it with an anxious eye, and 
the Spaniards were completely defeated, with the loss of fourteen ships. As 
K in mockery of the petty carnage of men, who, doing their most, could only 
sacrifice a few thousand lives at a time, and on a given spot, the Black Death 
now invaded Europe, destroying its hundreds of thousands and depopulating 
hundreds of towns and cities at one and the same time.l 


THE BLACK DEATH 

The Black Death is alleged to have had its origin in the centre of China, in 
or about the year 1333, and is reported to have been accompanied by various 
phenomena in the earth and atmosphere of a very novel and destructive 
character. Nearly every infectious or contagious disease which has desolated 
mankind appears to have had its origin in the farthest East, and to have 
travelled along thence to Europe. It is alleged that, before it reached the 
West, the Black Death exhausted itself in the place of its origin. Like most 
other plagues, it was infinitely more destructive at the commencement of 
its career than after it had endured for a time. In course of time, either the 
original virus of the disease is weakened, or those who are most susceptible of 
it are removed by death, or remedial measures are discovered which check 
or extinguish it. For more than three centuries the plague wasted England, 
though at no time, it seems, so seriously as at its first and last visitations. 

Ihe Black Death, as our forefathers called it, from the dark purple blotches 
which appeared on the skin when the blood and tissues had become wholly 
^sorganised through the virulence of the disorder, still lingers in the East, 
under the name of the Levant or oriental plague. But the pro^ss of sani- 
tary science has probably put an end to the worst ravages of a disease which 
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%ae*So leraible more than five centuries ago. In England it does not seem to 
^vet been assisted by any prevalent distress among the people. The period 
just before the plague was one of prosperity and abundance; and though 
puir' forefathers were immeasurably unclean in their habits and surroundings, 
and remained unclean for centuries afterwaids, the best conditions of life do 
hoit appear to have given an immunity from the plague. Among the victims 
of the firet year were one of Edward’s daughters and three archbishops of 
Canterbury. So the narrative given us by Boccaccio proves that all classes 
ftere equally affected, for the ladies and gentlemen who retire in the Decameron 
to tell each other stories in a countrj'’ house on the road to Fiesole had all of 
them lost relations by the plague. The Black Death visited Christ church, 
.Canterbury, very lightly, for a century before the prior had laidion puie 
water from the hills to the monastery. 

i; On the 1st of August, 1348, the disease made its appearance in the seaport 
tbwns of Dorsetshire, and travelled slowly westwards and northwards, through 
Devon and Somerset, to Bristol. In order to arrest the progress of the mor- 
tality, the authorities of Gloucestershire prohibited all intercourse with the 
citizens of Bristol. It was in vain; the plague spread to Oxford, where it 
was terribly destructive, and travellmg slowly in the same measured way, 
reached London by the 1st of November. It appeared in Norwich on the 1st 
of January, and thence spread northwards. Later in the year 1349, the Scotch 
made one of their customaiy raids into England, and, as they ravaged the 
north, invented an oath, "By the foul death of the English.” On their 
retreat they were attacked by the pestilence in the forest of Selkirk, and the 
northern part of the island suffered as seriously as the more populous south. 
The morta'ity was, no doubt, enormous and appalling It is probable that 
one-third of the population perished. To be sure, panic always exaggerates 
numbers One chronicler says that nine out of ten died. Similar amplifi- 
cations, which have been heedlessly accepted by writers who are inexperi- 
enced in possibilities, are found in all the chroniclers. "We are told that sixty 
thousand persons perished in Norwich between January and July, 1349. Nor- 
wich was probably the second city in the kingdom at the time, and Norfolk 
was certainly the richest county; but the number is twice as much as the 
population of both city and county at the time Joshua Barnes,^ the author 
of a diffuse life of Edward III, pretends to give exact information as to the 
persons who died in the principal English cities. His numbers are undoubt- 
edly untrustworthy. The estimate nearest to likelihood is that of Knighton ^ 
He was a canon of Leicester, and lived a short time after the events. He 
tells us that the deaths in the three parishes of Leicester town were 1,480. 
Even this number is probably exaggerated, for there is reason to conclude 
that at this time the population of Leicester was under 3,600. 

Every town had its plague-pit. That of London was a spot afterwards 
occupied by the Charterhouse, and purchased for the purpose of sepulture 
by Sir Walter Manny, one of Edward’s captains. Hecker estimates the loss 
of population in Europe at twenty-five millions, a moderate and probable 
calculation. No doubt the ravages of the pestilence were more general 
among the poorer classes. But, as we have already stated, the more opulent 
were not unaffected by it. The disease made havoc among the secular and 
regular clergy, and we are told that a notable decline of learning and morals 
was thenceforward observed among the clergy, many persons of mean acquire- 
ments and low character stepping into the vacant benefices Even now the 
' cloister of Westminster abbey is said to contain a monument in tlie great fiat 
6tone, which we are told was laid over the remains of the many monks who 
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perished in the great death. The novelist Boccaccio dwells on the effect 
which the mortality caused in the character of the survivors, and how panic 
or despair made men callous, reckless, superstitious, heartless, cmel, and 
licentious; and Sismondi, in his great history of the French people, and of the 
Italian Republics, has collected contemporaneous evidence to the same effect. 

The Black Death formed an epoch, and, for many years afterwards, facts 
were computed according to their nearness from the great pestilence. A century 
after the event, Gascoigne™ makes it the era of the new departure in Oxford, 
after which learning, morahty, and the adequate discharge of duties began 
to wane; the universities were, relatively speakmg, deserted, and the whole 
spirit of society was changed. It is said by Sir Harris Nicolas that of the 
three years, 1349, 1361, and 1369, m which note was made of the extraordi- 
nary virulence of a disease now become sporadic, the first pestilence was said 
to have lasted four months; the second, through the wmter, for eight months 
and nineteen days ; the third, for nearly three months. These dates of duration, 
given centuries after the event, cannot be accepted as authentic, but they are 
indirect testimony of the singular impression which the calamity left on the 
mind of England. In several Hertfordshire manors it was the practice for 
thirty years to head the schedule of expenditure with an enumeration of the 
lives which were lost, and the tenancies which were vacated after the great 
death of 1348. If some antiquary w’ere to have the patience to peruse and 
tabulate the taxing rolls of Edward I, and compare the names of residents m 
the several manors with the entries of tax-paying inhabitants resident in the 
same manors after the great plague, he would undoubtedly find that thou- 
sands of names perished from the manor registers It may be noted that the 
foundation of colleges in Oxford, which w’as rapidly proceeding before this 
stupendous event, ceased for many years, when it was taken up with renewed 
vigour,'*' 


THE STATUTE OF lABOUEEHS 

The effects of this plague are to be traced in the acts of the English gov- 
ernment. Lands went out of cultivation from the want of labourers; and 
those who could carry away their capital fled to other countries On the 1st 
of December, 1349, the king issued a precept to the mayors and bailiffs of all 
the ports, stating that no small portion of the people being dead of the pesti- 
lence, and the treasury of the kingdom being greatly exhausted, it had been 
notified to him tliat many persons were quittmg the country with their wealth, 
which, if tolerated, would leave the land equally destitute of men and money; 
and upon these grounds he directed that no man be suffered to leave the king- 
dom, except he be a merchant, notary, or messenger. But the black plague 
left stiU more enduring effects than the great mortality — soon to be repaired 
by hasty marriages — or the emigration, thus forcibly arrested It produced 
the statute of Labourers — an arbitrary act, whose principles, however grad- 
ually mitigated, pervaded the relations of employer and servant long_ after 
the days of feudal despotism, and which still cling to our institutions in the 
law of Settlement The statute was one of unmitigated selfishness But it 
appears to be an universal law of such visitations, in times which looked upon 
them only as manifestations of the divine wrath, and not of the mercy which 
was to bring good out of evil, that they rendered the powerful more oppres- 
sive, the rich more greedy, and the sensual more abandoned. The author of 
the CorUinuaiion of the Chronicle of William de Nangis'^ says, speaking of the 
Continent, that after the pestilence men became more covetous and litigious 
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'—charity growing more cold, and iniquity and ignorance more aboundii^. 
There were few left to teach the young. The generation was demoralised. 

The preamble of this remarkable statute states the exigency which de- 
manded it, without any of those attempts to conceal a real motive which mod- 
em legislation sometimes resorts to : “ Because a great part of the people, and 
especially of workmen and servants, late died of the pestilence, many seeing 
the necessity of masters, and great scarcity of servants, will not serve unless 
they may receive excessive wages.” The workmen and servants were prac- 
tically aware of the natural law which regulates 
wages: dependence upon the number of la- 
bourers seeking employment.^ Tlie government 
set their ordinances in opposition to that natu- 
ral law. It was enacted that every able-bodied 
man and woman, not being a merchant, or 
exercising any craft, or having estate or land, 
should be bounden to serve, whenever required 
so to do, at the wages accustomed to be given 
in the twentieth year of the king, and in five 
or six common years next before. And that 
if any man or woman, whether free or bond, 
should be required to serve at such customary 
wages, and would not, he or she should be 
committed to the next gaol. It also enacted 
that labourers departing from their service 
should be imprisoned; and that those masters 
who consented to give the higher wages should 
be liable to be mmcted in double the amount 
paid or promised. The statute then goes on 
to apply the same regulations to all artificers — 
saddlers, skinners, white-tawers, cordwainers, 
tailors, smiths, carpenters, masons, tylers, ship- 


wrights, carters. But to balance the low wages 
against the price of commodities, it was mso 
enacted that butchers, fishmongers, brewers, 
bakers, poulterers, and all sellers of victual, 
should be bound to sell the same for a reason- 
able price. It was moreover enacted that no 
person should give alms to such as might be able to labour, or presume to 
favour such in their sloth, under pain of imprisonment. 

But the laws of nature were too strong for the laws of policy. Two years 
after, we have another statute, which recites that, “it is given the king to 
understand in this present parliament, that the said servants, havmg no 
regard to the said ordinances, but to their ease and singular covetise, do 
withdraw themselves to serve great men and others, unless they have livery, 
and wages to the double and treble of what they were wont to take before.” 
A scale of wages is then set forth for labourers in husbandry; and the wages 
of carpenters, masons, tylers, and others concerned in building, are also fixed. 
The principle of confining the labourer to one locality is established by enact- 
ing that, with the exception of the inhabitants of Stafford, Lancaster, Derby, 
Craven, and of the Welsh and Scotch marches — ^who may come and go to 
other pla^ in harvest tune — “none of them go out of the town where he 
dwelleth in the winter, to serve the summer, if he may serve in the same 
town.” The first statute of Labourers, in what regarcfc a fixed rate of wages, 
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could not have been enforced without a limitation of the area in which the 
labourer should seek employment, as defined by the second statute. That 
law of God which plants m the heart of man the desire to ameliorate his con- 
dition, had gradually, without the sanction of any written law, put an end to 
the property of one numan being in another, to a considerable degree, when 
this_ statute of Labourers was enacted. Had the pestilence come a century 
earlier, when the distinctions between the bondman and the free were in far 
higher efficiency, no laws for regulating wages, or for binding the labourer to 
the soU, would have been needed. When the slave had died in the common 
visitation, the master would have lost the services of the man, but he would 
have had one mouth less to feed. His land would have been untilled, and he 
must have borne the infliction, as if it were a murrain of his cattle. The 
pestilence came when labour and capital had become exchangers. But those 
who had been used to command labour upon their own terms were impatient 
of the inevitable alteration, when tlie pestilence exhibited to the free labourers 
the natural advantage of their reduced numbers. They demanded a free ex- 
change of their property with the other property of food and money. A free 
exchange, says the statute of Edward, is “ to the great damage of the great 
men, and impoverishing of all the commonalty.” But no selfish legislation 
could wholly prevent this free exchange. 

But, although we must regard this attempt to limit the rate of wages by 
statute as unjust and ‘inefficient, we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
there was a serious difficulty for the legislature of Edward III to surmount in 
some way. The act of parliament says that the labourers withdrew themselves 
from service unless they had wages to the double or treble of that they were 
wont to take before. Ihis averment is confirmed by Knighton,^ a chronicler 
of the timcj who mentions as exorbitant wages the payment of a shilling a 
day, with his food, to a mower, and eightpence a day, wiih. food, to a reaper. 
The shiUing-a-day was equal to fifteen shUlings of present money ; and if that 
rate could have been maintained for all husbandry operations,^ the land must 
have gone out of cultivation for a time, till the balance of capital and labour 
had been restored by an equalisation of the amount of land to be tilled, and 
the number of labourers prepared to till it. The parliament stepped in wi& 
its rude t 3 n‘annical remedy, to repress the other tyranny. The statute said 
that a mower should receive fivepence. Accordmg to the same law, which 
also regulates the payment by wheat or money, at the will of the employer, 
fivepence was equal to half a bushel of wheat The average produce of wheat 
per acre was less than six bushels The extravagant demands of the labour- 
ers of the time of Edward III had no relation to the just proportion that 
must ever subsist between the rate of wages and the commercial vdue of the 
produce out of which the labour is to be paid and the capital maintained in 
its efficiency. It was not a time when such questions could be understood by 
the interested parties on either side.*> 


THE OEDER OF THE G.A.ETER 

It was after his return from Calais that Edward instituted an order of 
knighthood which has survived all his other achievements, as well as pro- 
duced better fruits than his victories on the fields of France. This was the 
order of the Garter, which he established m 1350. The cause of this august 
institution has been attributed to such a frivolous accident as the dropping of 
a lady’s garter in a ball-room; but a higher source has been sought for it than 
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the pbphTar legend, by learned injjuirers into English historical antiquarian- 
ito'. According to some, it originated in the word “garter” having been 
given by the king as the password to his soldiers on the day of the battle of 
Cr^cy; while others allege that it was because, on this occasion, he ordered 
his garter to be raised on the point of a lance as the signal for onset. Others, 
going farther back, assert that the institution originated so early as the time 
of Richard I, who gave to his chief officers certain leather straps, to be bound 
round the left leg, in the storming of Acre, to distinguish them from the other 
soldiers of the crusade ; and that Edv/ard III merely revived an order which 
had fallen into utter decay. But it is unlikely that distinctions bestowed by 
such a chivalrous sovereign as the Lion Hearted could thus easily have dropped 
out of remembrance; and therefore Edward must be considered as its real 
fouhder, let the cause that prompted him be what it might 

Every preparation was made to give due grandeur and importance to 
the inauguration of this fairest and most highly honoured of all the chivalrous 
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institutions. “The king,” says Froissart, “founded a chapel at Windsor in 
honour of St. George, and established canons there to serve God, with a hand- 
some endowment. He then issued his proclamation for this feast by his 
heralds, whom he sent to France, Scotland, Burgundy, Hainault, Flanders, 
Brabant, and the empire of Germany, and offered to all knights and squires 
that might come to this ceremony, passports to last for fifteen days after it 
was over.” At this splendid assembly of Windsor, which comprised the 
noblest of these several countries, the king and 'the elected knights “were 
clothed m gowns of russet, powdered with garters blue, wearing the like 
garters also on their right le^, and mantles of blue with scutcheons of St. 
George. It was intended that the knights of the Garter should consist of 
forty, but at this first installation only twenty-six were elected ; and flmnTi g 
their names, which have been carefully preserved, may be discovered those of 
the principal champions in the subsequent French and Scottish wars, and 
who founded some of the most distinguished families of England. But pre- 
eminent over them all, and highest in the list, was that of Edward the Black 
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Prince, late the hero of Cr6cy, and soon after to be the victor of PoitierSj who 
was the first knight of the Garter. In the long roll of illustrious princes, 
warriors, and statesmen, extending from that period to the present day, whose 
motto has been, Horn soit qu% rml y pense, it would be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, considering the age in which he lived, to find a nobler and worthier 
character.? 


THE BATTLE OP POITIERS (1356 A.D.) 

Philip of Valois, who had held a troublesome possession of the throne of 
France for twenty-two years, died in August, 1350. It was a period when 
the war with England was suspended, without any real approach to a per- 
manent peace Edward had proposed to resi^ his pretensions to the French 
crown, on the condition that he should receive the absolute sovereignty of 
the provinces in Prance which had been held as fiefs by preceding English 
kings. This offer presented a secure basis for a friendly arrangement. Philip 
rejected it , John, his son and successor, consented to it. After several years 
of negotiation, the French procurators refused to agree to the terms which 
their king had promised. The cession of Calais, upon which Edward in- 
sisted, was probably more repugnant to the French than that of Gascony. 
In 1355, Prince Edward led an army from the walls of Bordeaux, ravaged 
the country to the foot of the Pyrenees, and, taking a northward course, 
laid in ashes cities and towns, and filled a fertile land with desolation, which 
had been unvisited by war for a hundred years. In those times, and even 
in later periods, the ravage of populous districts, and the destruction of 
commercial towns, have been defended upon the principle that to weaken the 
resources of an enemy is to abridge the duration of a time of warfare. Whilst 
his son was ravaging on the banks of the Garoime, King Edward was leading 
an army from Calais to the Somme. The want of provisions drove him back 
after a march of ten da 3 rs. Meanwhile the Scots had surprised Berwick; 
and the king hastened home. In the depth of winter he marched into Scot- 
land, having retaken Berwick, and he carried havoc through the Lothians. 
His fleet, laden with provisions, could not make the port of Leith; and he re- 
crossed the border, leaving behind him the feeling of deadly revenge with 
which the Scots recorded this season of calamity as “ the burnt Canmemas.” 

In July, 1356, Prince Edward, now known as the Black Prince, marched 
out of Bordeaux, upon a second expedition of waste and pillage. Ascending 
the Garonne as high as Agen, he turned to the provinces of Quercy, Limousin, 
and Auvergne. The time of the harvest and the vintage was at hand, but the 
com was trodden under foot, and the vineyards destroyed. The little army 
was now in the . very centre of France. King John was advancing from 
Chartres to drive back the marauders ; and he crossed the Loire, at Blois, 
marching on towards Poitiers. Prince Edward w'as in a hostile country, md 
he could gain no knowledge of the line upon which the French were moving. 
He resolved, however, upon retreat. As the English army marched, also in 
the direction of Poitiers, “ they wist not truly where the Frenchmen were,” 
wrote Froissart,/ whose narrative of the battle is here largely used; “but 
tibey supposed that they were not far off, for they could find no more forage, 
whereby they had great default of victual in their host; and some of them 
repented that they had destroyed so much as they had done before.” On 
the 17th of September, being Saturday, the van of Prince Edward’s small 
band fell in with the rear of King John’s army. There wab a skirmish, and 
those English who rode ahead saw all the fields covered with men-at-arms. 
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'®be Freiicii king entered into the city of Poitiers. The locality was full of 
recollections of the glory of Fi^ce. Here Clovis defeated Alaric, king of 
the Visigoths. Here Charles Martel drove back an immense host of invadmg 
Moslems. Edward took up his quarters m a strong place, amongst hedges, 
vines, and bushes. On the Sunday morning, the French trumpet blew, and 
every man mounted on horseback, and went into the field, where the king's 
banner waved in the wind ; and there was all the flower of France, with ban- 
ners and pennons and rich armoury. Three knights went out to see the / 
^number of the English; and they reported that they estimated them at two 
thousand men-at-arms, and four thousand archers, and fifteen hundred other 
men ; but that they were wisely ordered, and that they had lined the hedges 
and banks with archers, by a road on which four horsemen only could ride, 
and that at the end of that fortified way there were men-at-arms afoot, and 
archers before them, so that they would not easily be discomfited. Cardmal 
[Talleyrand de] P6rigord then solicited the king that he might ride to the 
prince, and show him what danger he and his handful of Englishmen were in. 
The cardinal went, and the prince of Wales answered to his entreaties — “Sir, 
the honour of me and my people saved, I would gladly fall to any reason- 
able way.” Between the armies rode the cardinal that Sunday, but could 
accomplish no agreement. Edward offered to surrender what he had won 
in that expedition, and to swear not to bear arms against the French king 
for seven years. But John required, finally, that the prince and a hundred 
knights should yield themselves prisoners. On the 'Monday morning, the 
19th of September, the cardinal again came; but there was no remedy but 
to abide the battle. The French marshals approached with their battalions, 
and their horsemen entered the road where the great hedges were set full or 
archers. No bow was bent as the columns of cavalry proudly marched up 
that narrow way. But a command was given; and along the whole extent 
of that crowded lane, sudden showers of arrows turned what was a procession 
into a struggle of advance and retreat. At the first flight of the deadly shafts 
of the English archers, the horses rushed back, and flung out, and fell upon 
their riders. Then the Gascon men-at-arms went in amongst the press and 
slew the toights and squires in that great disorder. The French also, who 
were behind, recoiled; and on came the division of the duke of Normandy; 
and the men tools: their horses and fled, when they saw the dreaded archers 
coming down a little hill, on their flank and rear. Leaping on their horses, 
the reserve of men-at-arms of England now advanced ; for the lord Chandos 
said to the prince, “ Sir, take your horse and ride forth, the day is yours ” 
And the prince cried, “ Advance banner, in the name of God and of St. George ! ” 
Then he saw the lord Robert of Duras lying dead, and he told his men to 
take him upon a targe to the cardinal of P4rigord, whoso nephew he was, 
and_ to salute him by that token; for the cardinal’s men were out in the field 
against him, which was not pertaining to the right order of arms. Onward 
the little ahny went into the thick of their enemies ; and the archers shot so 
wholly together, that none durst come in their danger. At last the king’s 
^vision encountered the Englishmen. There was Lord James Audley, always 
in the chief of the battle, and he was sore hurt, but as long as his breath 
served him he fought ; and Warwick was there, and Suffolk, and many knights 
of Gascony. “ King J ohn was that day a full right good knight ; if the fourth 

E art of his men had done their endeavours as well as he did, the journey had 
een his in all likelihood.” But the French fled from those fields of Beauvoir 
and Maupertuis, even to the gates of Poitiers. There was a great press to 
take the king; and he yielded to Sir Denys de Morbeyne, who promised to 
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bring him and his young son, Philip, to the prince of Wales. Where was the 
prince when John of France could not go forward because of the press around 
him? “The prince of Wales,” says Froissart,/ “who was courageous and 
cruel as a lion, took great pleasure to fight and chase his enemies.” But 
Chandos said, “ Set your banner a-high on this bush, that your people may 
draw hither; nor can I see banners nor pennons of the French; wherefore 
rest and refresh you, for ye be sore chafed.” A red pavilion was set up; 
and the prince drunk wine; and naany lords gathered 
around him as they came in from the chase But 
shortly came up the kingly captive in great peril ; for 
he was surrounded by English and Gascons, who had 
taken him out of the hands of Sir Denys Morbeyne, 
and strove which should have him. That night the 
prince of Wales made a supper in his lodging to the 
French king, and to the great lords that were prison- 
ers. “And always the pnnce served before the king, 
as humbly as he could, and would not sit at the king’s 
board, for any desire that the king could make, and 
exhorted him not to be of heavy cheer, for that King 
Edward, his father, should bear him all honour and 
amity, and accord with him so reasonably that they 
should be friends ever after.” And the prince praised 
the king’s great vaJiantness, and said that every 
Englishman who saw each man’s deed plainly accorded 
to him the prize and chaplet. 'This scene, so grace- 
fully performed by him who, a few hours before, was 
“courageous and cruel as a lion,” was in jierfect 
accordance with the system of chivalry. It is not 
a feeling to be despised — that gentleness and cour- 
tesy which prompted the words and actions of the 
rince, after this marvellous victory. The right 
and of fellowship to a fallen foe is, hapjiily, a prin- 
ciple that has survived the feudal ages in the wars 
of England. When policy, as in modern instances, 
has compelled her government to violate it, the 
people feel ashamed, and the public opinion of another generation reverses 
the judgment of those who have played the part of the ungenerous victor. 
On the day after the battle, the prince of Wales marched with his royal 
prisoner to Bordeaux, the great bulk of captive knights having been admitted 
to easy ransom. 
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FRANCE DURING JOHN’S CAPTIVITY 

On the 24th of May, 1357, the Black Prince returned to London, in a 
triumphal procession, with his royal prisoner. In the pageant the captive — 
as if the spirit of chivalry was set in contrast with the old Roman pride of 
leading conquered kings in chams — was shown to the people as an honoured 
guest; whilst the winner of the great field of Poitiers rode humbly beside 
him. Kmg John was lodged in the Savoy, a pleasant palace belonging to the 
duke of Lancaster, King Edward’s son; and in the winter following there 
were jousts in Smithfield, in which the kings of England, of France, and of 
Scotland were present to take part in the feats of arms. King John was then 
removed to Windsor with his son Philip. It was a festive Season in England. 
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In* Pmnce "there was the extremity of suffering There were heavy sums to 
fee* raised for the ransoms engaged to be paid for the prisoners of Poitiers; 
and the unhappy cultivators were ground down to the lowest point of misery 
by the lords of the soil, who had fled in terror before the stout English bow- 
men. On the 21st of May, 1358, commenced that insurrection of the peasants 
which was called the Jacquene, from the nickname which the poor French 
villein bore of Jacques Bonhomme. 

During the captivity of John, the government of the dauphin, Charles, 
was harassed by contending factions; and the kingdom was in a condition 
little short of anarchy. John settled with Edward the conditions of a peace, 
to take place upon the expiration of the truce. He consented to the hard 
terms which the king of England insisted upon; for a prince of the blood, 
Charles of Navarre, called the Bad, was adding to the distractions of the 
kingdom, by setting up claims to the crown. But the regency of France 
rejected the terms which their captive monarch had agreed to. Edward agam 
invaded France in the autumn of 1359, with a more powerful army than he 
had ever before assembled; and at the end of March he was encamped before 
Paris. The fatigues of his winter campaign had greatly reduced his numbers ; 
and now, beleaguering a city which was too stoong for assault, he was in 
want of provisions, and was compelled to retire. The route towards Chartres 
was covered with men and horses that dropped from hunger and exhaustion; 
and all the superstition that m those days clung to the firmest minds, was 
called up by a terrible storm, which swept the camp with a deluge of rain, 
and which made Edward thmk of that vengeance of heaven that awaited the 
man of blood. Thoughts of pacification entered his heart. Negotiations 
. were set on foot, and the great peace of Bretigny was concluded on the 8th of 
May. The king of England iresigned his pretensions to the crown of France, 
and to the territories of Normandy, Anjou, and Maine. He restored all the 
conquered places, with the exception of Giiines and Calais. He was content 
to be lord of Aquitaine, retaming Gascony, Poitou, and other dependencies, 
in full sovereignty. Three million crowns of gold were to be paid in six years 
for the ransom of Kmg John. The captive king was set at liberty before the 
end of the year. But peace with England brought no tranquillity to France. 
Amidst their distractions. King John went back to his wasted country. Pe- 
trarch had proceeded to Paris upon an embassy to congiatulate the king 
upon his return to his dominions, and he thus describes the scene which met 
his eyes. “When I viewed this kingdom, which had been desolated by fire 
and sword, I could not persuade myself it was the same I had formerly beheld 
— ^fertile, rich, and flourishing. On every side it now appeared a dreadful 
desert; extreme poverty, lands untilled, fields laid waste, houses gone to 
ruin, except here and there one that was defended by some fortification, or 
which was enclosed within the walls ; everywhere were seen the traces of the 
English, and the dreadful havoc they had mads. Touched by such mourn- 
ful effects of the rage of man, I could not withhold my tears.” Petrarch 
might have added the ravages of the Jacquene and of the Free Companions, 
who had been pillaging since the truce of 1357, to the havoc of the E nglish . 


THE ENGLAND OF CHAUCER 

The condition of the people of England at the epoch of the Peace of Bre- 
tigny presents a striking contrast to that of the people of France With the 
exception of the niiseries produced by the second pestilence of 1361, we may 
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regard the seventh decade of the fourteenth centurjr as a period of E ngli s h 
prosperity. France was devoured by the companies of adventurers and 
brigands who obeyed no law. England was only disturbed by the transition 
from serfdom to free labour, in which the labourers asserted their own im- 
portance somewhat beyond the limits of discretion. France was weighed 
down_ by the oppressions through which property was extorted from the in- 
dustrious classes, whether by the exactions of the nobles, or the unlimited 
taxation of the government; and the feudal confederacy to obtain money 
from a country so devastated by war was met by the Jacquene of the peasants, 
and the reVoits of the burgesses. England, whenever a tax was demanded 
for carrying on hostilities, had a parliament, which always turned round 
steadily upon the king, and required ex- 
tension of liberties or redress of griev- 
ances. At the commencement of the 
war with France in 1340, before a sub- 
sidy was given, the king’s commissioners 
had to shew letters patent authorising 
them “ to grant some graces to the great 
and small of the kmgdom.” In 1348 the 
commons granted a subsidy on condition 
that no illegal levying of money should 
take place. In 1351 a statute was passed 
that no one should be constramed to ' 
find men-at-arms, other than those who 
held land by such services, except by 
consent of parliament. There was al- 
ways a struggle going forward between 
the kmg and the parliament , but it was 
no longer a struggle merely between the 
king and the nobles. The commons had 
obtained an integral share in the govern- 
ment; and before the end of the reign 
they were strong enough to remove an 
administration, and impeach those whom Chaucer 


they considered evil advisers of the crown. 

This strength of the deputies of the people is conclusive evidence that the 
middle classes, during nearly half a century, had attained so much wealth 
and consideration, that the old feudal relations of society may be deemed 
nearly at an end. There probably is no better evidence of the many distinc- 
tions of rank amongst the laity, which now existed, than the statute of 
Apparel of 1363 It has a few w'ords about regulating the diet of servants ; 
but the chief clauses are intended to restrain “ the outrageous and excessive 
apparel of divers people against their estate and degree ” 

The statute be^ns with servants, called grooms — as well servants of lords, 
as of artificers and tradesmen. They and their wives are to wear cloth of a 


certain low price, with no gold, or silver, or silk, or embroidery. This enact- 
ment shows that there was an amount of luxury amongst this class, which ill 
accords with the notion which some entertain, that below the aristocracy all 
was rude and miserable. The first enacting clause about dress thus compri^ 
mechanics and conamercial servants ; the last relates to labourers in husbandry 
— carters, ploughmen, shepherds, cowherds If they had not forty shillings 
of goo^ or chattels, they were to wear only blanket and russet, and ^rdles 
of maen, according to their estate. In these two classes must have been 
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elomprised the bulk of the population. Chaucer, the shrewdest observer and 
the truest painter of manners — ^who, although he wrote the Canterbury Tales 
twenty years after this period, would naturally in his retirement describe the 
social stete of which he had been a busy member — has little notice of the 
humbler classes of the community, the peasants, the servants, and the work- 
ing artisans. Chaucer’s Ploughman was a man of “goods and chattels,” who 
though he had spread many a load of dung, and would thresh and ditch, yet 
paid his tithes and was kind to the poor. He was the small farmer, of whom 
the land was fuU — the humble tenant, who was no longer at the bidding of 
his lord. He was the* Parson’s brother. The attendant of Chaucer’s Knight 
was a yeoman. The statute of Apparel places the yeoman under the same 
regulations as the people of handicraft, and they were to wear no vesture of 
higher price than forty shillings the whole cloth, without things of gold and 
^ver and costly fur. Chaucer’s Yeoman comes in his coat and hood of green, 
with his sheaf of peacocks’ arrows, and his mighty bow. He knows aU the 
usag^ of woodcraft, for he is a forester ; and in spite of statute he has a silver 
image of St. Christopher, the patron of field-sports, on his breast. He is a 
specimen of the bold race that won Cr4cy and Poitiers — men who were 
mdoting at the butts on every common in England, while the French peas- 
antry, who were not intrusted with the cross-bow till after the Peace of 
Bretigny, and then again were forbidden their manly exercises, were playing 
at dice and draughts in imitation of their lords Chaucer’s men of handicraft 
are the Haberdasher, Carpenter, Weaver, Dyer, and Tapiser (tapestry maker). 
They are clothed each in the livery of his “ solemn and great fraternity.” They 
have chattels and rent enough to be aldermen, a dignity to which their wives 
look forward, m the hope to be called Madtoie. The Prentice to such worthies 
has been painted in one of the Canterbury Tales — a proper stout fellow, full 
of jollity, loving the tavern better than the shop — a dancer at bridals, and 
a dice-player. The Cook of Chaucer so describes the dissolute youth, prob- 
ably of gentle blood, who aped the manners of the great in an age when 
luxurious indulgence was becoming common to all ranks. The amount of 
individual wealwi gave privileges which were not accorded to the mere social 
condition. There were degrees of permitted luxury amongst people of handi- 
craft, citizens and burgesses, which the law recognised then, as much as indi- 
vidual homage does now. The tradesman who possessed five hundred pounds 
might wear cloth of silk, and a reasonable decoration of silver trimmings, 
and their wives and daughters might wear fur turned up with minever — 
even as gentlemen and esquires of a hundred a year. The citizens of Chaucer, 
who had chattels enough to be aldermen, were thus lifted out of the less 
wealthy class — ^whose wives might wear no silken veils, and must be content 
with cat-skin fur. 

The gentlemen and esquires of the statute correspond with the Franklin 
of Chaucer — ^he of the beard as white as a daisy — the great householder, whose 
hospitality was so_ abundant that “it snewed m his house of meat and drink ” 
In nis hall stood his table ready covered all the long day. He gave no sanction 
to the recent innovation of “the privy parlour,” in which the lord of the 
mansion sometimes now sought to evade the duties of the festive hall. The 
Franklin was a public man-y-a sire at sessions, a knight of the shire. He 
was only below the knight in rank and raiment, according to the statute. 
The knights possessing four hundred marks by the year might wear what 
they pleased except ermine; and their wives might have pearls and precious 
stones on their heads. Chaucer’s Knight comes in his soiled cassock, and 
his coat of mail. He had late returned from fighting in mortal battles, and 
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was about to perform his pilgrimage. His son, the young Squire, had been 
warring in companionship with his father; but his loc& are now curled, 
and his short gown, with sleeves long and wide, is embroidered with white 
and red flowers, as it were a mead. The Sergeant at Law, who no doubt takes 
rank with the great of the land, appears not to have been proud of his dress; for 
he rode but humbly in a medley coat, girt with a sash of silk, with small bars. 
But his deportment was far more impressive than his dress — “ his words were 
so wise” — a busy man, and yet one that appeared busier than he was. The 
Physician was by his side, in Ms bright purple cloak and his furred hood — 
one who, although he talked of the ascendancy of the planets and of 
magic natural, was learned in .®sculapius and Galen. Of the laity of this 
goodly company we have not forgotten the Wife of Bath, in speaking of 
apparel. She was a cloth-maker, with great custom; but her coverchiefs or 
head-dresses were of the finest quality, and her hosen -were of scarlet. What 
were ordinances of apparel to her, who "husbands at the church-door had she 
had five” ? If the statute affected her, she would despise it as most others 
did — ^for it was repealed within a year of its enactment. 

Of this company of Chaucer who travelled from the inn of Southwark to 
St. Thomas’s shrine at Canterbury,^ seven of the characters belong to the 
ecclesiastical establishment of England — the Prioress, the Monk, the Friar, 
the Clerk of Oxford, the Parson, the Sumptnour (summoner), and the Par- 
doner. Lookmg at them generally in connection with the other classes that 
the statute of Apparel indicates, and that our first great English poet describes, 
we cannot but be impressed with this general view of a condition of society 
in which the distinctions of rank are so clearly marked, but in which there is 
no slavish submission either to Mgh blood, or great wealth, or outward sanctity, 
or professional distinction. Henry Bailey, the host of the Tabard, is the 
director of the pilgrimage. He presides over the supper that precedes the 
departure of the pilgrims, and he suggests that to shorten the journey each 
“should tellen tales alway.” The “very perfect gentle Knight” feels no humilia- 
tion at agreeing to this proposal ; and he relates his noble romance of chivalry 
as readily as the Miller tells his tale with its broad jests. The Prioress and the 
Nun have no false shame in being under the safeguard of the courtesy of the 
Knight, who is " meek as is a maid.” The Sergeant at Law, who sits as judge 
at assize, and the solemn Physician, are wayside and board companions with 
the Haberdasher and the other worthies of the London guilds. The lordly 
Monk, looking with some pity upon the meek Parson and the studious Clerk 
of Oxford, has no scorn of his poor unworldly brothers in their humility. The 
prosperous Franklin listens to the slender and choleric Reve, who might be 
his neighbour’s steward; and the Merchant, in his Flanders hat, “funding 
alway the increase of his winning,” has no fear of his position being com- 
promised by the familiarity of the rough Shipman, on his wretched hackney, 
dressed in his gown of faldings or coarse cloth. The Cook, and the Manciple, a 
provider of commons for the i nns of court, make mirth for the comply by 
their quarrels and their jokes ; and the Friar tells a stoi^ of diablerie in dis- 
praise of the Sumptnour. Surely in diis fellowship, in which there is no 
arrogance and no servility, we may recognise a state of society where class 
distinctions were so marked that haughtiness and reserve were not thought 
necessary for the assertion of individual dignity; but in which there was a 
natural respect of man for his fellows — the spirit which had made England 
great. 

[ ‘ The Canterbury Tales in their underMng design are gn exposition of chivalrous senti- 
ment. This IS thrown into rdief by the different positions of the characters mtroduoed.] 
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THE WAR IN CASTILE 

'/> ! ilnglaiid was not permitted to remain many years at peace. If tihe 
cMvalrous King John had lived — ^he who, when the Treaty of Bretigny not 
iaithfuUy kept by the French, came again to England, ^d yielded himself 
prisoner — it is probable that the high regard of the two_ kings for the courage 
and courtesy of each other might have cemented a friendship which would 
have extended to the people of each realm. John returned to England in 
1363, leavmg France under the government of the dauphin. He died in 
T364, at the Savoy; and the dauphm became king of France, as Charles V. 
iWithout the chivalrous qualities of his father — for his prudence had been too ' 
conspicuous at Poitiers, where he left his young brother, Philip, to fight alone 
by the side of the king— he possessed a sagacity of more practical value in a 
sovereign than personal bravery. “ There never was a king,” said Edward HI, 
“who cared so little about arming himself, and yet gave me so much to do 
as this Charles.” The prince of Wales, with the title of prince of Aquitame, 
was appointed to the possession and government of the southern provinces 
which had been ceded to Edward at the Peace of Bretigny; and with all the 
splendour of his reputation, and the high qualities which he really possessed, 
he disgusted the nobles of Gascony by his haughty bearing. The people of 
the ceded provinces were indignant that they should have been transferred in 
complete sovereignty to England. They clung, as Frenchmen, to the feudal 
superiority of France; and they resolved to obey the English king with their 
lips, but never to forget their allegiance to the crown of which English kings 
had been the vassals. Their discontent was smouldering, when the prince of 
Wales took up the cause of Peter I, king of Castile and Leon, who had been 
driven from his throne by his half-brother, Henry, assisted by a strong band 
of Free Companions, under the command of the great adventurer, Du Guesclin. 
Peter has been branded with the name of “the Cruel.” His pri/ate history 
is so complicated with his public character, that we must content ourselves 
with stating that his imprisonment and supposed murder of his wife, Blanche 
de Bourbon, provoked the invasion of Castile by the French forces in 1366, 
and the dethronement of the unpopular king. Peter had previously made an 
alliance with Edward III, and he now fled to the court of the Black Prince 
at Bordeaux. It is difficult to understand the motive which induced the 
policy of attempting the restoration of Peter to his throne, beyond hostility 
to a cause which Charles of France had espoused. In 1367, the Black Prince 
led a great army of English, Gascons, and Normans from Bordeaux; and 
entering Navarre, by the pass of Roncesvalles, met the army of Henry in 
Castile, near the nght bank of the Ebro. The battle of Najera [or Navarrete] 
was a complete victory, in which the Black Prince displayed the resources of a 
great commander even more remarkably than in his previous successes. This 
was not a battle in which the proud and pampered nobles of France were in- 
toxicated by their own superiority of numbers, as at Cr6cy and Poitiers. It 
was a battle of real soldiery on foth sides — the English yeomen against the 
Free Companions — Chandos against Du Guesclin. It was a victory not 
only useless to the prince of Wales, but injurious in many ways to himself and 
his country. The faithless Peter, when he had been restored, refused to abide 
by his promise of paying the cost of the war. Edward’s army was reduced 
to the utmost misery by the want of provisions ; and the prince had contracted 
a fatal malady which m a few years terminated his career of glory. He has- 
tily returned to Gascony. The ingrate king was in six months hurled from 
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his throne, and murdered by his half-brother. The greatest trophy of this 
campaign was the capture of Du Gueselin. An old 'WTiter has related a scene 
at Bordeaux singularly illustrative of the manners of this age. Bertrand goes 
to the prince, in the gray coat which he wears, and the prince cannot keep 
from laughmg when he sees him, and says, “Well, Bertrand, how fare ye?” 
Bertrand bows a little, and replies, “Sir, when it shall please you, I may fare 
better; many a day have I heard the rats and mice, but the song of birds 
it is long since I heard. I shall hear them when it is your pleasure.” The 
prince teUs Bertrand he may go, if he will swear never to bear arms against 
him, or to assist Henry of Spain. Bertrand refuses, and reproaches the 
prince that he had gone to Spain through covetousness, and in hopes to have 
the throne after Peter’s death: but that Peter had cheated him, for which he 
thanked Peter heartily. “By my soul, he is right,” saith the prince. And 
then he tells Bptrand he shall go, but not without a good ransom. He 
answers that he is a poor knight, that his estate is mortgaged, that he owes ten 
thousand florins besides, and that the prmce ought to be moderate Edward 
replies that what Bertrand himself fixes he would be content wdth. Then 
Bertrand says that he ought not to value himself too low, and that he would 
engage to give for his freedom one hundred thousand double golden florins. 
“ You cannot pay it,” said the prince, “nor do I want it,” and Bertrand protests 
that he would not give less than sixty thousand, and if Henry of Spain and 
the kmg of France would not lend them, all the sempstresses of France would 
spin the ransom for him. The prince would have quitted him for ten thousand 
double florins. All the barons marvel greatly, and Chandos says to Du Gues- 
clin, “If you have need of any help, I will lend you ten thousand ” “Sir,” 
quoth Bertrand, “ I thank you ; but before I seek anything of you, I will try 
the people of my own country.” 


RENEWAL OF THE WAR 

In 1368 the Spanish campaign was producing much public evil for the 
prince of Wales. He imposed a heavy tax upon the people of Gascony, and 
the great lords carried their complamts to the throne of Charles V. The 
interference of France was a violation of the Treaty of Bretigny; but Charles 
ventured to summon the prince of Aquitaine to answer the complaint, assum- 
ing the position of his feudal lord. The prince said he would come with sixty 
thousand lances. The great war was now renew^ed. Edward III reassumed 
the title of king of France. There can be no doubt that it was the settled 
policy of Charles to obtain possession of Gascony and the other ceded districts. 
King Edward was growmg old. His son was in feeble health. The gov- 
ernment of the English was a yoke of which the Gascon nobles and people 
were impatient. In that age of military adventurers, the leaders changed 
their sides without much scruple, and many of the fighting Gascons went 
over to the banner of France. The French king adopted a bold policy, and 
assembled a fleet at Harfleur for the invasion of England , and Philip of Bur- 
gundy was to be its commander. When he was a captive boy at Windsor, 
he asserted his title to the name of the Bold b 3 r striking the cup-bearer of 
Edward III for serving his master before the king of France. But Philip 
gave up the attempt to invade England; and he showed no rash disposition 
to encounter the duke of Lancaster, who had landed at Calais with a great 
armjr. The king of France would not allow a battle to be risked, which might 
terminate as other great battles had done. He suffered Lancaster to march 
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tSirough. the northern provinces. But in 1370 the French entered Gascony. 
The Stack Prince took the field, and the royal princes of Anjou and Bern 
retired before him. Limoges had been betrayed to these dukes by the in- 
habitants; and during a month’s siege Edward, sick almost to death, was 
carried in a litter from one point to another of the attack. The capital of 
Limousin was at length taken by storm. The last warlike act of the Black 
Pnnce was one which associates his name with the infamous system of cruelty 
that makes the individual bravery, endurance, and courtesy of the later feudal 
tunes look like a hollow mockery — a miserable imposture of self-glorification, 
trampling upon the higher principle that unites strength with mercy. Three 
thousand men, women, and children were butchered in cold blood when 
Limoges was taken. A few knights, resolved to battle to the last, placed their 
backs against a wall, and long fought against superior numbers. These 
Prince Edward ordered to be received to ransom. This was chivalry. Such 
contradictions show how unsafe a guide it was for the rulers of mankind; 
and how blessed were the people who the soonest escaped from its accursed 
donnnion. 

The Black Prince, in broken health, came back to England. His brother 
John of Gaunt, the duke of Lancaster, succeeded him in the government of 
Gascony. Du Guescliu was now at tne head of a daring band; and those of 
Bordeaux who said of him, whom they called an ugly fellow — which in truth 
he was — “There is no castle, however strong, that would not soon surrender 
if he went thither to assault it,” were true judges of his character. Wherever 
the English banner was displayed, Du Guesclm was there at the head of his 
adventurers. There were no great battles fought, for the French always 
avoided them. In vain Lancaster marched through France, from Calais to 
Bordeaux, in 1373. The French were ready to harass him by skirmishes, 
but not to fight in any general engagement. In vain Sir Robert Knolles led 
an army from Calais to the walls of Paris. A sagacious policy determined the 
French government to prolong an indecisive but most effective war. One 
by one the English lost many of their strong places. A truce was concluded 
in 1374, which lasted till 1377. The possessions which had been surrendered 
by the Treaty of Bretigny were all lost, with the exception of Bordeaux, 
Bayonnej and Calais. Too much of France was surrendered by that treaty 
to a foreign rule; and it was in the natural course of events that the feeling 
of nationality, to which its provisions were repugnant, and which an xmwise 
rule had rendered more odious, should assert itself; and, gaining strength by 
every small success, leave England at last a very limited dommion, as the 
costly purchase of the ambition of forty years. 


Edward’s last years 

In 1369, King Edward lost his queen, Philippa, the faithful wife of his 
boyhood and his age. In 1376, her first-born, the great prince of Wales, 
never ralljnng from the fever of his Sp»anish campaign, and worn out by the 
excitement of wars and conquests, which had begun from his earliest years, 
also died. To the old king remained John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, his 
third son (Lionel, the second, had died in 1368) ; Edward of Langley, duke 
of York ; and Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Gloucester. After the death of 
Queen Philippa, the happy fortune of the king seems to have deserted him. 
When the prince of Wales returned to England, he regained the popularity 
which he had lost in Gascony, by opposing his father’s government. The 
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pleted the cathedrals of Lincoln, Wells, Peterborough, Salisbury. The abbey • 
church of Westminster lifted up its glorious arches in rivalry with those of 
Winchester, which its munificent bishop, Wykeham, had remodelled. London 
was coverea with the houses of the mendicant orders, who have fixed their 
names upon the localities which they inhabited — Blackfriars, and Whitefriars, 
and Crutehedfriars, and Austinfriars. Parish churches were in almost every 
principal street of the metropolis. The rural panshes were as bountifully 
supplied for the ministrations of religion. But amidst all these external in- 
dications of a power which it might be supposed would never die, there was 
' a growing conviction that this house was built upon the sands. A quarter 
of a century before the death of Edward III — in 1353 — a law had been passed 
I against provisors — those who obtained from the pope a reversion of benefices 
and church dignities. In 1356, Wycliffe began his career as an ecclesiastical 
iseformer by writing his treatise called The Last Ages of the Church. In 1365, 
the pope havmg demanded the arrears of the tribute known as “ Peter’s pence,” ^ 
it was refused by the parliament, and Wycliffe strenuously supported this ' 
resistance to the demand. But there was something more formidable to the 
papal authority, and to the system which was founded upon it, than the acts 
of the legislature. There was a public opinion forming, which, before the 
circulation of books by prmting, and with the imperfect communication of one 
district with another, was diffused in a very remarkable way through the 
country. A general feehng began to spread that the church di^itaries, 
and the religious orders, were more intent upon their own aggrandisement, 
and the gratification of their own luxury, than the upholding of the faith 
and duties of the Gospel The mass of the people were ignorant of the essen- 
tials of religion, though they bowed before its forms. In the universities 
there were young men whq were like Chaucer’s clerk : 

''Sounding in moral virtue was his speech, 

And gladly would he learn and gladly teach. ” 

To such the covert licentiousness of the monks, and the open profligacy of the 
mendicant orders, was a deep humiliation. They went forth, each to his small 
country cure, to speak of a holier religion than belonged to the worship of 
relics, or the purchase of indulgences. The sumptnours, who were the ministers 
of the extortions of the ecclesiastical courts, and the pardoners, who hawked 
about dispensations for sin, were their especial aversion. The satire of 
Chaucer was a reflection of the prevailing estimate of the monk, “ fuH, fat, and 
in good pomt;” of the friar, “a wanton and a merry;” of the sumptnour, who 
thought “a man’s soul was in his purse;” of the pardoner, with his wallet 
“fuU of pardon come from Rome all hot.” In their sermons, secular priests 
now freely quoted the holy scriptures, in the common tongue ; and they looked 
forward to the work which their great leader Wycliffe, the honoured professor 
of theology at Oxford, was preparing — the translation into English of Christ’s 
Testament. His citation for heresy in the last year of Edward III was the 
tribute to his importance. In a few years the preaching of Wycliffe and his 
d^ciples would go through the land, scattering the corruptions of the church 
with a power that for a time seemed likely to shake the whole fabric of society. 
The age was not ripe for the great Reformation that then seemed impending. 
But out of Wycliffe’s rectory of Lutterworth seed| were to be borne upon 
the wind, which would abide in the earth till they sprang up into the stately 
growth of other centuries. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE REIGN OF RICHARD II 

[1377-1399 ad] 


England, bound in with the tnumphant sea, 

Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 

Whth inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds 
That England thrt was wont to conquer others, 

Hath me ie a shameful conquest of itself 

Shakespeare {Richard II y Act II y Scene I), 

The funeral obsequies of the late king occupied some time, but on July 
16th, 1377, Richard was crowned in Westminster Abbey. The ceremony was 
unusually splendid, but the fatigue and excitement were too much for the 
royal boy, who, after being anointed and crowned, was so completely exhausted 
that they were obliged to carry him in a litter to his apartment. After some 
rest he was summoned to the great hall, where he created four earls and nine 
knights, and partook of a magnificent banquet, which was followed by a ball, 
minstrelsy, and oilier somewhat turbulent festivities of the time. Consid- 
erable pains were taken to spoil this young king from the first; such adulation 
and prostrations had not been seen before m England ; and if the bishops and 
courtiers did not preach to the boy the “divine right,” they seem to have 
made a near approach to that doctrine; and they spoke gravely of the intuitive 
wisdom and of the heroism of a child not yet eleven years old. 

These men were indisputably answerable for much of the mischief that 
followed; but now the beauty of the young king’s person and the memory 
of his father endeared him to his people, and a long time passed before they 
would think any ill of the son of their idol, the Black Prince The duke of 
Lancaster, the titular king of Castile, more popularly known xmder the naine 
of John of GaunV had long been suspected of the project of supplanting his 

P John, duke of Lancaster, the fourth son of Edward III, and |ihe eldest one that survived 
him, took his name, John of Gaunt, from his birthplace, Ghent or Gand, then pronounced 
Gaunt. Gairdner s says of him that he was man whose inward endowments, either of virtue 
or discretion, by no means corresponded with his artificial greatness.”] 
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nephew; but his unpopiularity was great, and he yielded with tolerably good ■ 
grace to the fgrce of circumstances. As if on purpose to exclude the duke, 
no regular regency was appointed; but the morning after the coronation the 
prelates and barons chose, “in aid of the chancellor and treasurer,” twelve 
permanent councillors, among whom not one of the king’s uncles was named. 
John of Gaunt withdrew to his castle of Kenilworth ; but nothing could remove 
the popular belief that the duke aimed at the tlirone, and prophecies were 
afloat which, like other such predictions, probably helped to work their own 
fulfilment a few years later, when his son, Henry of Bolmgbroke, dethroned 
his cousin Richard. 

The French were not slow in trying to take the usual advantage of a 
minority. The truce expired before the death of Edward, and Charles refused 
to prolong it. In close union with Henry of Trastamara, who was provoked 
by the duke of Lancaster’s continuing to assume the title of king of Castile, 
he got together a formidable fleet, and insulted and plundered the English' 
coast, before Richard had been a month on the throne A parliament^ was 
assembled whilst the impression of these injuries was fresh , and in order to 
obtain supplies of money (the treasury being exhausted) it was stated that the 
realm was in greater danger than it had ever been. Supplies were voted, and, 
by borrowing greater sums of the merchants, government w'as enabled to put to 
sea a considerable fleet under the command of the earl of Buckingham, one of 
the duke of Lancaster’s brothers. Buckingham met with little success, and his 
failure, how'ever unfairly, added to the unpopularity of the Lancastrian party. 

John of Gaunt, however, obtained the command of the fleet (1378), with 
nearly all the money which had been voted. He detached a squadron under 
the earls of Arundel and Salisbury, who, in crossing the Channel, fell in with 
a Spanish fleet, and suffered considerable loss. The two earls, however, 
succeeded in their main object, and took possession of the town and port of 
Cherbourg, on the coast of Normandy, which were ceded to England by the 
kmg of Navarre, who was again engaged in a war with the French king, and 
who was glad to purchase the assistance of England at any price. In the 
month of July the duke sailed with the great fleet for the coast of Brittany, 
where the conquests of the French had reduced another ally of England almost 
to despair. The duke of Brittany, son of the heroic countess de Montfort, 
ceded to the English the important town and harbour of Brest, which Lancas- 
ter secured with a good garrison. The duke then invested St Malo, but the 
constable Du Guesclin marched with a very superior force to the relief of 
that place, and compelled the duke to return to his ships. The great fleet 
then came home. 

A strikmg circumstance which had occurred did not tend to brighten the 
duke’s laurels. The Scots, receiving their impulse from France, renewed 
the war, surprised the castle of Berwick, made incursions into the northern 
counties, and equipped a number of ships to cruise against the English. Ber- 
wick was recovered soon after by the earl of Northumberland , but one John 
Mercer, who had got together certain sail of Scots, French, and Spaniards, 
came to Scarborough, and made prize of every ship m that port. Upon learn- 
ing the injuries done, and the stUl greater damage apprehended from these 
sea-rovers, John Philpot — “that worshipful citizen of London” — lamenting 
the negligence of government, equipped a small fleet at his own expense, and, 
without waiting for any commission, went in pursuit of Mercer. After a fierce 

[‘Before the end of this session of parliament Alice Ferrers, Edward Ill’s mistress, was 
arrested, charged with havmg solicited causes m the tog’s eourte for reward. She was tned 
before a committee of the lords, found guilty, and banished.] 
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battle, the doughty alderman took the Scot prisoner, captured fifteen Spanish 
ships, and recovered all the vessels which had been taken at Scarborough. 
On his return, Philpot was received in triumph by his fellow-citizens, but he 
was' harshly handled by the council of government for the unlawfulness of 
acting as he had done without authority, he being but a private man. 

In the month of October, 1378, the parliament met at Gloucester, and in 
a very bad humour; the government wanted money — the commons a reform 
of abuses. The disputes ended in a compromise, the commons being allowed 
to inspect the accounts of the treas- 
urers, which was granted as a matter 
of favour, but not of rfght, nor were 
they to consider it as a precedent: 
they also obtained copies of the papers, 
showing how the moneys they had 
voted had been raised; but this also 
was granted as if proceeding from the 
king’s good pleasure. In the end they 
granted a new aid by laying additional 
duties on wool, wool-fells, hides, leath- 
er, and other merchandise 

John de Montfort, the duke of 
Brittany, had been driven to seek ref- 
uge in England, and the French kmg 
annexed his dommions to the crown 
of France. This premature measure 
reconciled all the factions in the coun- 
try; and John was recalled by the 
unanimous voice of the Bretons 
Leaving his wife, an aimt of King 
Richard,! in England, he embarked 
with one hundred knights and men- 
at-arms, and two hundred archers. (i366-i4oo) 

Charles instantly prepared to send a 

French army mto Brittany, and then the duke implored the assistance of a 
force from England. A considerable army was raised and sent to his relief, 
under the command of the earl of Buckmgham 

Buckingham landed at Calais, and from Calais he marched to Artois, 
Picardy, Champagne, and other imand provmces of France, plundering and 
devastating the open country. His progress was watched by far superior 
forces ; but, firm to the system which the cautious Charles had adopted, the 
French would not risk a battle, and the English, after a circuitous march, 
reached the frontiers of Brittany without meeting any resistance. But the 
earl of Buckingham was scarcely there when the king of France died, and the 
Bretons, who knew that a boy was to ascend the throne, thinking^ that they 
should no longer stand in need of their assistance, began to entertain as much 
jealousy and hatred of the English as they had hitherto done of the French. 
Montfort was unable to resist the wishes of his subjects ; and as the uncles of 
the young king Charles VI, who formed the regency, were willing to treat and 
to recognise his restoration, he concluded a peace with France, and engaged 
wholly to abandon the interests of England Buckingham returned home 
in the following spring, glad to escape from the hostility of the Bretons. 



* Montfort married Mary, the fourth daughter of Edward III and Queen Philippa. 
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These proceedings had cost large sums of money, and the nation was sorely 
harassed % taxation, or by the way in which the taxes were_ levied. In an 
evil hour parliament passed a capitation tax : this was a repetition of the tax 
imposed in the last year of the preceding reign, but slightly modified, so as to 
make it fall less heavily on the poor. Every male and female of fifteen years 
of age was to pay three groats ; but in cities and towns the aggregate amount 
was to be divided among the mhabitants accordmg to their abilities, or in such 
a way that no individual should pay less than one groat, or more than sixty 
groats for himself and his wife. Where there was little or no registration, 
me fixing of the age was sure to lead to disputes • the collectors might easily 
take a boy or girl of fourteen to be fifteen, and poverty would induce many 
of the poor knowingly to make a misstatement of the opposite kind. But 
■^e levying of this awkward tax might have passed over with nothing more 
serious than a few riots between the people and the tax-gatherers, had it not 
been for other circumstances involved in the mighty change which had 
gradually been taking place in the whole body of European society. 

The peasantry had been gradually emerging from slavery to freedom, 
and began to feel an ambition to become men, and to be treated as such by 
their superiors in the accidental circumstances of rank and wealth. In this 
transition state there were mistakes and atrocious crimes committed by 
both parties; but ignorance may be particularly pleaded in exculpation of 
the people, while that very ignorance, and the brutalised state in which they 
had been kept, were crimes or mistakes on the part of the upper classes, who 
had now to pay a horrible penalty. The enfranchisement of the peasantry, 
which was the real motive of the movement — for the rest was an afterthought, 
begotten in the madness of success, and the frenzy inspired in unenlightened 
minds by the first consciousness of power — ^was so sacred an object that 
nothing could disgrace or eventually defeat it. In Flanders, notwithstanding 
that there the more respectable burghers took a share in the insurrection, 
many frightful excesses had been committed upon the aristocracy, and in 
France the recent Jacquerie had been little else than a series of horrors. The 
attempt of the French peasantry offered a discouraging example to their 
neighbours in England ; but the democratic party had had a long tnumph in 
Flanders ; and at this very moment the son of Van Artevelde, the brewer of 
Ghent, with Peter Dubois, was waging a successful war agamst their court, 
their nobles, and the whole aristocracy of France. 

From the close mtercourse between the two countries, many of the English 
must have been perfectly acquainted with all that was passing m Flanders, 
and from it have derived encouragement. A new revolt had also commenced 
in France, headed by the burghers and inhabitants of the towns ; it began at 
Rouen, where the collectors of taxes and duties on provisions were massacred. 
Many of our historians have attributed part of the storm which was now 
gathering in England to the preaching of Wychffe’s disciples ; but their original 
authorities seem to have been prejudiced witnesses against the church reformer.. 
The convulsion is sufficiently accounted for by the actual condition of the 
people of England at this period. That condition, though far superior to 
the state of the French people, was still wretched and galling. A considerable 
portion of the peasantry were serfs or "villeins,” boimd to the soil, and sold, 
or transmitted with the estates of the nobles and other landed proprietors. 
The present discontents and sufferings of the classes immediately above these 
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serfs — the poor townspeople on the coast, more particularly, who had been 
plundered by the foreign fleets — no doubt contributed to hurry on the san- 
guinary crisis ; but it was the poll-tax that was the proximate cause of the 
mischief. At first the tax was levied with mildness . but being farmed out 
to some courtiers who raised money upon it from Flemish and Lombard 
merchants, it was exacted by their collectors with great severity. But the 
obstinacy of the people kept pace with the harshness of the collectors; many 
of the rural districts refused payment. 
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being joined by a strong body of the men of Essex, who crossed the Thames, 
they fell upon Rochester castle, and compelled the garrison to deliver up Sir 
Simon’s serf with other prisoners. In the town of Maidstone, the msurgents 
appointed Wat the Tyler their captain, and then took out of prison, and had 
for their chaplain or preacher, “a wicked priest called John Ball,” at that 
time confined on a charge of heresy ^ 

On the Monday after Trmity Sunday, 1381, Wat Tyler entered Canter- 
bury, and after terrifying the monks and tlie clergy of the cathedral, he forced 
the mayor, aldermen, and commons of the town to swear to be true to King 
Richard and the lawful commons of England : then, beheadmg three rich men of 
Canterbury, Wat marched away towards London. On his march recruits 
came to him from all quarters of Kent and Sussex ; and by the time he reached 
Blackheath (June 11th) there were, it is said, one hundred thousand desperate 
men obeyir^ the orders of Wat Tyler. While at this spot the widow of the 
Black Prince, the young king’s mother, fell mto their hanc^; but in the midst 
of their fury they respected her, and after granting a few kisses to some dirty- 
faced and rough-bearded men she was allowed, with her retmue and maids 
of honour, to proceed quietly to London. 

While this host was bivouacked about Blackheath and Greenwich, John 
Ball, the priest of Kent, kept them to their purpose by long orations or ser- 
mons, in which he insisted that all men were equal before God, and ought to 
be so before the laws — and so far he was right ; but it appears he went on to 
recommend an equality of property, which is impracticable, and a destruction 
of all the upper classes, which is monstrous. > His eloquence had such an effect 
on the multitude that, forgetting his own doctrines of equality, they vowed 
they would make him primate and chancellor of England. They occupied all 
the roads, killed such judges and lawyers as fell into their hands,® and made 
all the rest of the passengers swear to be true to King Richard and the com- 
mons, to accept no king whose name was “John” [referring to the influence 
of Lancaster], and to pay no tax except the fifteenths which had been paid 
by their forefathers. The young king, with his mother, with his cousin Henry 
of Bolingbroke, with Simon Sudbury, archbishop of Canterbury and chancel- 
lor, Sir Robert Hales, treasurer, and some other members of the government, 
threw himself into the Tower of London. The duke of Lancaster was in Scot- 
land negotiating a peace. Some of the council were of opinion that Richard 
should go and speak with the insurgents, but the archbishop and the treasurei 
strongly objected to this measure, and said that nothing but force should be 
used “ to abate the pride of such vile rascals.” 

On the 12th of June, however, Richard got into his barge, and descended 
the river as far as Rotherhithe, where he found a vast multitude drawn up 
along shore. “ When they perceived the king’s barge,” says Froissart, ^ “ they 
set up shouts and cries as if all the devils from hell had come into their com- 

[‘ Ball’s theory of democracy was expressed in the dehghtful little couplet which he Is 
said to have used as a text for his sermons. * 

When Adam delved and Eve span, » 

Who was then the gentleman ?] 

P WaJsingham c tells us that Wat Tyler^s plans provided, as a first step towards correcting 
the evils of the time, the beheading of all the lawyers in the country, for he had taker; it into his 
head that, on all those learned in the laws being killed, everything for the rest would be regu- 
lated according to the decree of the commonalty ” Lord Campbell/ points out that the same 
^irit manifested itself m Cadets rebellion m the reign of Henry VI Shakespeare {Henry VL 
Fart H) makes one of Cadets lieutenants say, ‘‘The first thing we do let’s kill all the lawyers.” 
As late as the Gordon nots (1780) the mob laid siege to the inns of court, declaring that if all 
the lawj^ers were extermmated 'Hhe skin of an innocent iamb might no longer be converted- 
into an indictment. ”1 
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pany.” Startled and terrified, the persons with the king put about the boat, 
and, taking advantage of the rising tide, rowed back with all speed to the 
Tower. The commons, who had always professed the greatest^ attachment 
to Richard’s person, now called aloud for the heads of all the ministers , and 
marchmg along the right bank of the river to Southwark, and then to Lam- 
beth, destroyed the Marshalsea and King’s Bench, and burned the furniture 
and all the records and books in the palace of the primate. At the same time 
the men of Essex advanced along the left bank of the river, and threatemd 
the northeastern part of London. Walvrorth, the mayor, caused the movable 
part of London bridge to be drawn up, to prevent the men of Kent from cros^ 
ing the river; but on the follo'wing day a passage was yielded to them through 
fear, and the insurgents entered the city, vrhere they were presently joined 
by all the rabble. At first their demeanour w^as most moderate , “ they did no 
hurt, they took nothing from any man, but bought all things they wanted at 
a just price.” But the madness of drunkenness w^as soon added to political 
fury. The rich citizens, hoping to conciliate the mob, had set open their 
wine cellars for them; and, thus excited, they went to the Savoy, tte house 
of the duke of Lancaster, broke into this palace, and set fire to it. _ To show 
that plunder was not their object, the leaders published a proclamation order- 
ing that none, on pain of death, should secrete or convert to his own use any- 
thing that might be found there, but that plate, gold, and jew^els should all be 
destroyed. It would have been w^ell had the prohibition extended to the 
dukete wines, but they drank there immoderately, and thirty-two of the riot- 
ers, engaged in the cellars of the Savoy, were too drunk to remove in time, 
and were buried under the ruins of the house. ^ 

Newgate was then demolished; and the prisoners who had been confined 
there and in the Fleet joined in the work of havoc. The Temple was burned, 
with all the books and ancient and valuable records it contained ; and about 
the same time a detachment set fire to the priory of St. John of Jerusmem, 
in Clerkenwell. They now also proceeded to the shedding of blood. They 
probably felt that antipathy to foreigners common to uneducated jieople; 
but against the Flemings, who, it was popularly said, fattened on their miseries, 
they bore the most deadly rancour. The sanctuary of the church was dis- 
regarded, and thirty Flemings were dragged from the altar into the streets, 
and beheaded; thirty-two more were seized in the Vtntry, and underwent 
the same fate. Some of the rich citizens were massacred in attemptmg to 
escape ; those who remained did nothing for the defence of the city, and all 
that night London '^as mvolved in fire, murder, and debauchery. 

On the morning of the 14th it was resolved to try the effect of concession 
and of promises. A proclamation was issued to a multitude that crowded 
Tower Hill, clamouring for the heads of the chancellor and treasurer ; and 
they were told that, if they would retire quietly to Mile End, the king would 
* meet them there, and grant all their requests. The gates were opened, the 
drawbridge was lowered, and Richard'rode forth with a few attendants wuth- 
out arms. The commonalty from the country followed the^ ^ 

did not go, nor had they the same objects in view.” C|a arriving at Mile End, 
Richard was surrounded by upwards of sixty thousand peasants; but their 
demeanour was mild and respectful, and they presented no rnore than^mur 
demands, all of which, except the second, were wise and moderate, ihese 
four demands of the peasants were (1) The total abolition of slavery for 
themselves and their children forever; (2) the reduction of the rent of good 
land to fourpence the acre , (3) the full liberty of buying and selling, like other 
men, in all fairs and markets ; (4) a general pardon for all past offences. 
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- The king, with a gracious countenance, assured them that all these demands 
were granted; and, returning to town, he employed upwards of thirty clerks 
to make copies of the charter containing the four clauses. In the morning 
these copies were sealed and delivered, and then an immense body of the 
insurgents, consisting chiefly of the men of Essex and Hertfordshire, qmetly 
withdrew from the capital : but more dangerous men remained behind. The 
people of Kent, who had been joined by all kinds of miscreants, had committed 
some atrocious deeds on the preceding day, while the king was marching to 
Mile End. Almost as soon as his back was turned, with a facility which 
excites a suspicion of treachery or disaffection on the part of the garrison, 
they got into the Tower, where they cut off the heads of the archbishop of 
Canterbury, the chancellor; Sir Robert Hales, the treasurer; William Apul- 
dore, the king’s confessor; Legge, one of the farmers of the tax, and three of 
his associiates. The widow of the Black Prince, who was in the Tower, was 
completely at their mercy; but the d-devani “Fair Maid of Kent” was again 
quit for a few unsavoury kisses. The horror of the scene, however, over- 
powered her; and she was carried by her ladies in a senseless state to a covered 
boat. As soon as he could, the king joined his mother, who had been finally 
conveyed to a house called the Royal Wardrobe. 

Death of Wai Tyler 

Wat Tyler and the leaders with him rejected the charter which the men of 
Essex had so gladly accepted. Another charter was drawn up, but it equally 
failed to please, and even a third, with still larger concessions, was rejected 
with contempt. The next morning the king left the Wardrobe and went to 
Westminster, where he heard mass. After this he mounted his horse, and, 
with a retinue of barons and knights, rode along the “causeway” towards 
London On coming into West Smithfield he met Wat Tyler. The mayor 
and some other city magistrates had joined the king, but hi? whole company, 
it is said, did not exceed sixty persons In the front of the abbey of St. 
Bartholomew, Richard drew rein, and said that he would not go thence until 
he had appeased the rioters. Wat Tyler said to his men, “Here is the king! 

I will go speak with him. Move not hand or foot unless I give you a signal.” 
Wat, who had procured arms and a horse, rode boldly up to Richard, and 
went so near that his horse’s head touched the flank of Richard’s steed. 
“King!” said he, “dost thou see all those men there?” “I see them,” 
replied the king; “why dost thou ask?” “ Recause they are all at my will, and 
have sworn by their faith and loyalty to do whatsoever I bid them.” During 
this parley the Tyler played with his da^er, and, it is said by some, laid 
hold of Richard’s bndle. 

It is probable that this uneducated man, intoxicated by his brief author- 
ity, was coarse and msolent enough ; but to suppose that he intended to kill ’ 
the king is absurd. Some say that Richard. ordered his arrest; others that 
William Walworth, the lord mayor, thinking that he intended to stab the 
king, rode up and plunged a short sword into his throat without any orders. 
All accounts agree in stating that, whether with sword, dagger, or mace, it 
was the mayor who struck the first blow. Wat Tyler turned his horse’s head 
to rejoin his men, but Ralph Standish, one of the king’s esquires, toust his 
sword through his side, “so that he fell flat on his back to the ground; and, 
beating with his hands to and fro for a while, gave up his unhappy ghost.” 
When the men of Kent saw his fall they cried out, “We are betrayed! They 
have killed our captain and guide!” and the foremost men in that disordered 
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array began to put their arrows on the string. The personal intrepidity of 
the royal boy — ^for Richard was only in his fifteenth year — ^saved his life. He 
rode gallantly up to the insurgents and exclaimed, “ What are ye doing, my 
lieges ^ Tyler was a traitor — I am your king, and I will be your captain and 
guide.” On hearing these words, many slipped awa,y — others remained; but, 
without a leader, they knew not what to do. The king rode back to his lords, 
and asked what steps he should take next. “Make For the fields,” said the 
lord mayor : “ if we attempt to retreat or flee, our ruin is certain , but let iK 
gain a little time, and we shall be assisted by our good friends in the city ” 
The king and his party made for the northern road, and the mob, wavering 
and uncertam, followed him to the open fields 
about Islington. Here a thousand men-at- 
arms joined the king, under the command of 
Sir Robert Knolles. The insurgents, now 
thinking their case hopeless, either ran away 
through the corn-fields, or^ throwing their bows 
on the ground, knelt and implored for mercy. 

While these events were passing in London 
and its neighbourhood, the servue war had 
spread over a great part of England; but, as 
the nobles shut themselves up in their strong 
castles, little blood was shed. Henry le Des- 
penser, the bishop of Norwich, despised this 
safe course , he armed his retainers, collected 
his friends, and kept the field against the_ in- 
surgents of Norfolk, Cambridge, and Hunting- 
don. He surprised several bodies of peasants, 
and cut them to pieces : others he took pris- 
oners, and sent straight to the gibbet or the 
block. 

Soon after the death of Wat Tyler, Richard 
found himself at the head of forty thousand 
horse, and then he told the people that all his 
charters meant nothing, and that they must 
return to their old bondage. The men of 
Essex made a stand, but they were defeated 
with great loss. Then courts of commission 
were opened in different towns to condemn 
rather than to try the chief offenders. Jack 
Straw and John Ball, the strolling preachers. Lister, and Westbroom, who 
had tflkftn to themselves the titles of kings of the commons in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, with several hundred more, were executed. The whole number of 
executions is said to have amounted to fifteen hundred. 

When parliament assembled, it was seen how little the upper classes of 
society were prepared for that recognition of the rights of the poor to_ which, 
in the present day, no one could demur without mcurring the suspicion of 
insanity. The king had annulled, by proclamation to the sheriffs, the char- 
ters of manumission which he had granted to the insurgents, and this revoca- 
tion was warmly approved by both lords and commons. There was a talk, 
indeed, about the propriety and wisdom of abolishing villeinage; but the 
notion was scouted, and the owners of serfs showed that they neither doubted 
the right by which they held their fellow-creatures in a state of slavery, nor 
would hesitate to increase the severity of the laws affecting them. They 
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passed a law by which “riots, and rumours, and other such things” were 
turned into hi^h treason. But this parliament evidently acted under the 
impulses of panic and of revenge for recent injuries. The commons, however, 
presented petitions calling for redress of abuses m the administration: but 
they only attributed the late insurrection to the extortions of purveyors 
— to the venality and rapacity of the judges and officers of the courts of law 
— to the horrible doings of a set of banditti called “maintainers” — and to the 
heavy weight of recent taxation. & 


WYCLIFFB 

In all the insurrectionary proceedings which so clearly indicated a con- 
dition of society in which those lowest in the social scale met with little con- 
sideration and no immediate redress, we cannot perceive-^what has been 
maintained with a confidence very disproportioned to the evidence — that the 
“ theory of property” expounded by Wycliffe was a main cause of this an- 
archy ^ : that “ the new teaching received a practical comment in 1381, in the 
invasion of London by Wat the Tyler.” The assumed connection of the “new 
doctrine” with the insurrection may be attributed to the hostility with which 
the Lollard opinions were assailed by the misrepresentations of the apprehen- 
sive ecclesiastics and their historians. The agitation of Wycliffe and his fol- 
lowers was coincident with the msurrection of the villeins, but it was not of 
necessity a cause. Agitation of any kind begets other agitation. But this 
was not the direct effect which some impute to the dissemination of Wycliffe’s 
tenets. 

Within a few months after the accession of Richard II the rector of Lut- 
terworth, in consequence of letters from the pope, was summoned before the 
archbishop of Canterbury and the bishop of London, to answer for his opin- 
ions. He defended his doctrmes, and was dismissed, with a direction to be 
cautious for the future. After the insurrection of 1381 had been quelled, a 
synod of divines was called, m which many of Wycliffe’s opinions were cen- 
sured as heretical, erroneous, and of dangerous tendency. To foUow up their 
triumph, the prelates procured an act to be passed by the lords to the follow- 
ing effect . That divers evil persons, under the dissimulation of great holiness, 
go about from county to county, and from town to town, “without the license 
of our holy father, the pope, or of the ordinaries of the places, or other suffi- 
cient authority, preaching daily, not only in churches and churchyards, but 
also m markets, fairs, and other open places.” The sermons so preached, it 
is alleged, have been proved before the archbishop of Canterbury and the 
bishops and prelates, and a great part of the clergy, to contain heresies and 
notorious errors. 

Further it is said, “which persons do also preach divers matters of slander, 
to engender discord and dissension betwixt divers estates of the said realm, 
as well spiritual as temporal, in excitmg of the people, to the great peril of 
all the realm.” The act then directs the sheriffs to hold such preachers and 

P Freeman h points out that one great result of the revolt was to associate in men’s minds 
the two ideas of religious reformation and social or political revolution Wycliffe,” he says, 
^*was himself as guiltless of the revolt of the villems as Luther was of the Feasants’ War, or 
of the reign of the anabaptists But m both cases the teaching of the more moderate reformer 
had a real connection with the doings of the reformers who outstripped him From this time 
Lollardy was under a cloud. It was held to be all one, not only with heresy but with revo- 
lution. 
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their abettors “ ia arrest and strong prison, till they will justify themselves 
according to the law and reason of holy church.” This victory over the 
“poor preachers” was very short-lived. WycMe petitioned against the act. 
The commons represented that it had been passed without their consent. It 
was immediately repealed ; and we hear nothing more in the legislative rec- 
ords about preachers of heresies, till, eighteen years afterwards, a law was 
passed to bum them. To us it appears manifest that, in repealing this act, 
the parliament asserted its conviction that the heresies, the notorious errors, 
the matters of slander, which were preached in open places, had solely refer- 
ence to the alleged corruptions of the church, and that to subject the kingdom 
to the jurisdiction of the prelates, as the act proposed, was to surrender the 
civil freedom which their ancestors had maintained. The men who refused 
to assent to the proposal of the king that slavery should be abolished would 
have been reacfy enough to sanction the imprisonment of the preachers of 
universal equality, if such had been their doctrine. Undoubte^y Wycliffe 
himself did not hesitate to maintain that the revenues of the church, applied 
not to the service of tho altar by its diligent minis ters, but to the upholding 
of the excessive pride and luxury of prelates and abbots and other “posses- 
sioners,” were superfluous, and were truly the patrimony of the poor. Wycliffe 
is also reported to have said, although he attempted to explain his meanmg 
away, that “charters of perpetual inheritance were impossible.” In con- 
tending that the preachers of the Gospel were bound to lead a life of self- 
denial, like that of their great master, he naturally provoked a fiercer indig- 
nation than was excited by his more abstract doctrines regarding the Eucharist 
and the sacrament of matrimony. 

He was at last compelled to submit himself to the judgment of his 
ordinary, and he withdrew to his rectory. But he had accomplished a work 
which no ecclesiastical censure could set aside. He had translated the Scrip- 
tures into the English language. Whenever he and his disciples were assailed 
by the higher ecclesiastics, he had appealed to the Bible. His translation of 
the Bible was now multiplied by the incessant labour of transcribers. The 
texts of the Bible were in every mouth, as they were re-echoed m the sermons 
of his preachers, in churches and open places. The poor treasured up the 
words of comfort for all earthly afflictions. The rich and great meditated 
upon the inspired sentences which so clearly pointed out a more certain 
road to salvation than could be found through indulgences and pilgrimages. 
During the remaining years of the fourteenth century, the principles of the 
Lollards took the deepest root in the land. Wycliffe died in 1384, but his 
preaching never died. His Bible was proscribed; his votaries were impris- 
oned and burned But the sacred flame was never extinguished. The first 
English reformer appeared in an age when civil freedom asserted itself with a 
strength which was never afterwards subdued or materially weakened. He 
fought a brave fight for religious freedom, with very unequal forces, against a 
most powerful hierarchy. But such contests are not terminated in a few 
years. The reforms which in the eternal laws are willed to be permanent are 
essentially of slow growth. When the “ poor preachers ’ ’ had slept for a century 
and a half their day of triumph was at hand. 

It has been said that of this generation one-third of the English people 
became Lollards, as the followers of Wycliffe were now termed The ecclesi- 
astical hierarchy held them as the tares (lohum) amongst the wheat. In the 
next generation began the futile process of attempting to weed out the tares. 
The gradual reforms by which the ancient state of England was preseryed 
and invigorated were resisted by those who had directed the fortunes of her 
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cfeurch. In' the fulness of time it fell — warning to those who dwell 
in thfe edifice reconstructed out of its materials, precious even in their occa- 
sional incongruity. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH LITEEATHRE 

The age in which the “poor preachers” disseminated their opinions was 
an age in which knowledge began to spread, and literature was to some extent 
cultivated. The abstract doctrines of the Lollards had been enfoiced by the 
satires of “Piers Ploughman” — ^fuU not only of sarcasm and invective, but 
of real poetry. Chaucer had arisen with his various knowledge, his familiarity 
with courtly and with common life, his acquaintance with the wntings of 
Dante and Petrarch and the Italian fablers. He gave to his native English 
a copiousness and elegance which it had not previously possessed. He east 
aside the use of Latm, which limited literature to the few. He brought his 
translations and adaptations within the reach of the many. Prom Boccaccio 
he borrowed his KmgMs Tale, “as olde stories teUin us.” To this romance 
he added vigorous descriptions and graceful fictions which are wanting m 
his model He invented the English heroic couplet — the fruitful parent of 
a noble poetical progeny His Romaunt of the Rose is of French origm. His 
Troilus and Cresseide, as he tells us, is from “myne auctor Lollius,” an Italian 
of Urbino. His poems contain frequent allusions to the great Latin writers. 
The House of Fame has not been traced to a distinct origin. The Canterbury 
Tales — ^with their Arabian fictiori and philosophy; their reflections of mediaeval 
splendour and of mediaeval injustice as exhibited in the Clerk of Oxenford’s 
Tale, which, written by Boccaccio, he learned of Petrarch at Padua; their 
wonderful pictures of English life, so thoroughly founded upon his own genius 
and powers of observation — ^would appear miraculous performances if we were 
to fall into the common notion that the end of the fourteenth century was an 
age of ignorance. Ignorance, very gross, no doubt, there was; but the na- 
tional mind was awake, or such works could never have been produced. They 
were meant to be popular — and they were popular. Limited in their circu- 
lation by the necessary expense of their multiplication in manuscript, they 
found their way to the noble’s privy chamber, the franklin’s fireside, and the 
student’s cell. 

Most men, with any pretensions to knowledge, had some acquaintance 
with the novelties of literature and the current European fables. In the in- 
ventory under the will of a clerk of Bury, in 1370, we find his service-book, a 
law book, a book of statutes, and a book of romances. The passion for fiction 
existed before printing multiplied the possession of works of amusement. 
The French romances were the courtly reading, before Chaucer and Gower 
came with their more attractive English. Gower, “ the moral Gower,” was 
far inferior in genius to Chaucer. In him that great attribute of genius, 
humour, was wholly wanting His Confessw Amanhs, full indeed of affecta- 
tions, the pedantry of love, contains many interesting narratives and wise 
disquisitions. The early writers of fiction, without the creative power which 
has made Chaucer universal and enduring, used their stories as the vehicle 
for imparting the most recondite knowledge — and Gower was of this class. 
But in him we may tracfe the large range of inquiry that belonged to his time, 
destitute of scientific exactness, but leading into wide regions of speculation. 
The demand for poetry and fiction is strikingly exemplified by an incident 
coimected with Gower’s Confessio Amantis. Richard, the luxurious king, is 
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in his bai^e on the Thames. He sees the poet in a boat, and inviting him to 
come on board desires him to “book some new thing.” 

When Froissart came to England, in 1394, he brought a French romance 
to Richard, which he laid ready on the king ’s bed. “ When the king opened 
it, it pleased him well, for it was lair enlummed and VTitten. Then the king 
demanded me whereof it treated, and I showed him how it treated matters of 
love ; whereof the king was glad, and looked m it, and read it m many places, 
for he could speak and read French very well.”^ Froissart’s commendation 
of the king’s French shows that English w^as now commonly read and spoken; 
and that Chaucer and Gower had adapted themselves to that change which 
has carried our tongue to the ends of the earth. Upon Wycliffe’s Bible our 
present translation is mainly founded. Sir John Mandeville, in 1356, wrote 
in English his Travels, so full of apocryphal marvels. Trevisa translated the 
Polychronicon of Higden in 1386. From him we learn that, at the time he 
wrote, gentlemen had “much left off to have their children taught French.” 
The change had been gradually coming, for John Cornwall, a schoolmaster, 
in 1356 made his boys translate Latin mto English. By the end of the four- 
teenth century the English were a nation, in language as well as in heart.*! 


FLANDEES AND SCOTLAND 

The king, being now (1382) in his sixteenth year, was married to Anne of 
Bohemia, daughter of the late emperor Charles IV, an accomplished and 
excellent princess, who deserved a better and a wiser husband. 

At this time there were two popes. Urban VI, an Italian, and Clement VII, 
a Frenchman. France, Scotland, Spain, Sicily, and Cyprus were for Clement; 
England, Flanders, and the rest of Europe for Urban. The Italian pope, 
after looking about for a brave and sure champion, fixed his eyes on the war- 
like bishop of Norwich, who had so lately distinguished himself in the servile 
war of England. At the same time the Flemings, sorely pressed by the 
French, renewed their applications to England for assistance. After preach- 
ing a sort of crusade, the bishop of Norwich asked in the pope’s name a tenth 
on church property, obtained the produce of a fifteenth on lay property, and 
raised a small army, and so passed over the Channel to make war. 

The war in which this military churchman engaged presented two aspects: 
under one, it was a sacred crusade for the pope ; but under the other it was 
a conflict waged in union with and for the rights and independence of the 
burghers and commons of Flanders against the aristocracy. After the mur- 
der of Jacob van Artevelde, the cause of democracy declined; and thirty-six 
years after that event the Flemings were reduced almost to extremities. In 
this state they fixed all their hopes on Van Artevelde’s son, who had been 
named Philip, after his godmother Philippa, the wife of Edward III. Philip 
van Artevelde, warned by his father’s fate, had passed his life in a quiet and 
happy retirement ; and in 1381 he was dragged, with his eyes open to the worst 
consequences, to head the council and lead the armies of the dispirited people. 
For about fifteen months, which included the whole of his public life, his 
career was as brilliant, as a romance • but in the month of November, 1382, 
he was defeated in the sanguinary battle of Roosebeke, and (m this more fortu- 
nate than his father) was killed by the enemy. After that dreadful defeat, 
the cause of the comnaons again dechned. 

Affairs were in this state at the arrival of the English force. The bishop 
of Norwich led his little army to Gravelines, which he stormed and took. He 
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-next 'defeated an army of the count of Flanders, took the town of Dunkirk, 
and occupied the whole coast as far as Sluys; he then marched, with an im- 
petuosity which astonished more regular warriors, to lay siege to Ypres, where 
he was joined by twenty thousand of the men of Ghent. Meanwhile, the 
count implored the protection of the young king of France, who sent a splendid 
army across the frontier. The bishop made one furious assault; but, on the 
approach of the French, he ran back to the coast In England his failure 
was attributed to the jealousy of the duke of Lancaster. 

In her jealousy of the powers of his uncles, the princess of Wales had sur- 
rounded her son with ministers and officers who were chiefly men of obscure 
birth. Eichard, who lived almost entirely in the society of these individuals, 
contracted an exclmive affection for them, and as soon as he was able he 
began to heap wealth and honours upon them. Hence there arose perpetual 
bickerings between the favourites and the king’s uncles. A dark mystery will 
forever hang over most of these transactions. Once the duke of Lancaster 
was obliged to hide himself in Scotland, and he would not return until Eichard 
publicly proclaimed his conviction of ms innocence 

In the month of April of this year, just after the duke had done good ser- 
vice against the Scots, the parliament met at Salisbury. One day during the 
session John Latimer, a Carmelite friar, a native of Ireland, gave Eichard a 
parchment, containing the particulars of a conspiracy to place the crown on 
the head of his uncle. The king communicated the contents to Lancaster, 
who swore that they were all utterly false, and insisted that his accuser should 
be placed in safe custody to be examined by the council. The monk was 
accordingly committed to the care of Sir John Holland, the king’s half- 
brother, who is said to have strangled him with his own hands during the 
night The lord Zouch, whom the friar had named as the author of the 
memorial, declared upon his oath that he knew nothing about it, and the 
matter dropped. 

Truces with Scotland were prolonged till the month of May, 1385, when 
the French sent John de Vienne, lord admiral of France, with a thousand 
men-at-arms and 40,000 francs in gold, to induce the Scots to make an inroad 
into England. The French knights soon complained bitterly of the pride of 
the Scots, the poverty of the land, and the lack of amusements At last the 
French and Scots broke into Northumberland; but Eichard, who now 
took the field for the first time, came up from York, and forced them to retire. 
With eighty thousand men, Eichard crossed the borders, burned Edinburgh, 
'Perth, and other towns: but then he was obliged to retreat; for information 
was brought that John de Vienne had crossed the Solway Firth, and was 
besieging Carlisle. The French and Scots marched off by the west, and 
returned towards Edinburgh, boasting that they had done as much mischief 
in England as the English had done in Scotland. 

Durmg this campaign, the royal quarters were disgraced by a vde murder. 
At York, during the advance. Sir John Holland assassinated one of the favour- 
ites, and the grief, shame, and anxiety caused by this event broke the heart 
of his mother, the princess of Wales, who died a few days after. After the 
campaign, the king made great promotions to quiet the jealousy of his rela- 
tions , honours fell upon them, but these were nothing compared to the honours 
and grants conferred on his own minions. Henry of Bolingbroke, Lancaster’s 
son, was made earl of Derby ; the king’s uncles, the earls of Cambridge and 
Buckingham, were created dukes of York and Gloucester. As Eichard had 
no children, he declared that his lawful successor would be Eoger, earl of 
March, grandson of Lionel, duke of Clarence,^ 
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The chpaeter of Richard II was now developing itself, and the hopes ex- 
cited by his remarkable presence of mind in confronting the rioters on Black- 
heath were rapidly destroyed. Not that he was wanting in capacity, as has 
been sometimes imagined. For if we measure intellectual power by the 
greatest exertion it ever displays, rather than by its average results, Richard 
II was a man of considerable talents. He possessed, along with much dis- 
simulation, a decisive promptitude in seizing the critical moment for action. 
Of this quality, besides his celebrated behaviour towards the insurgents, he 
gave striking evidence m several circumstances which we shall have shortly 
to notice. But his ordinary conduct belied the abilities which on these rare 
occasions shone forth, and rendered them ineffectual for his security. Ex- 
treme pride and violence, with an inordinate partiality for the most worthless 
favourites, were his pT-edominant characteristics. In the latter quality, and 
in the events of his reign, he forms a pretty exact parallel to Edward II. 
Scrope, lord chancellor, who had been appomted in parliament and was under- 
stood to be irremovable without its concurrence, lost the great seal for refusing 
to set it to some prodigal grants. Upon a slight quarrel with Archbishop 
Comtenay, the kmg ordered his temporalities to be seized, the execution of 
which Michael de la Pole, his new chancellor, and a favourite of his own, could 
hardly prevent This was accompanied with indecent and outrageous ex- 
pressions of anger, unworthy of his station and of those whom he insulted. » 

Soon after these events the duke of Lancaster was enabled to depart, to 
press his claim to the throne of Castile. A disputed succession in Portugal 
and a war between that country and Spain seemed to open a road for him. 
The kmg was evidently glad to have him out of England Parliament voted 
supplies; and in the month of July the duke set sail with an army of ten 
thousand men. Lancaster landed at Corunna, opened a road through Galicia 
into Portugal, and formed a junction with the king of that country, who 
married Philippa, the duke’s eldest daughter by his first wife At first the 
duke was everywhere victorious; but m a second campaign his armv was 
almost annihilated by disease and famine ; and his own declmmg health forced 
him to retire to Guienne. In the end, however, he concluded an advantageous 
treaty. His daughter Catherme, the granddaughter of Pedro the Cruel, 
was married to Henry, the heir of the reigning king of Castile : 200,000 crowns 
were paid to the duke for the expenses he had incurred, and the king of Castile 
agreed to pay 40,000 florins by way of annuity to the duke and duchess of 
Lancaster. TTie issue of John of Gaunt reigned in Spain for many generations. 

Encouraged by the absence of the duke, the French determined to invade 
England, and for this purpose upwards of one hundred thousand men, in- 
cluding nearly all the chivalry of France, were encamped in Flanders, and 
an immense fleet lay in the port of Sluys ready to carry them over. Charles VI, 
who determined to take a part in the expedition, went to Sluys, and even 
embarked ; but this young king was entirely in the power of his mtnguing and 
turbulent uncles, who seem to have determined (not unwisely, perhaps) that 
the expedition should not take place, and in the end the army was disbanded. 
The fleet was dispersed by a tempest, and many of the ships were taken by 
the English. 


THE KING AND GLOUCESTER 

Richard gained no increase of comfort by the absence of Lancaster, whose 
younger brotW, the duke of Gloucester, was far harsher than John of Gaimt 
had ever been. At the meeting of parliament, Gloucester headed an opposition. 
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"Wkich (fet^nairied to drive Richard’s favourites, De la Pole and De Vere, from 
^ They began with De la Pole, who, after a weak attempt of the king 
tOi'^ve him, was dismissed. After his expulsion, the commons impeached 
hhin of high crimes and misdemeanours, and he was sentenced to pay a heavy 
tee and to be imprisoned. Gloucester and his party then said that no good 
■ goverflment could be expected until a permanent councd was chosen by par- 
Hament — a council like those which had been appointed in the reigns of John, 
H^nry III, and Edward II. Richard said he would never consent to any such 
measure. The commons then coolly produced the statute by which Edward II 
had been deposed; and one of the lords reminded him that his life would be 
in' danger if he persisted in his refusal. Upon this, Richard 3 delded, and the 

S vernment was substantially vested for a year in the hands of eleven com- 
t^ioners, bishops and peers, to whom were added the three great officers of the 
eWwn. At the head of all was placed the king’s uncle Gloucester. 

I The king was now twenty years of age, but he was reduced to as mere a 
(ipher as when he was but eleven. In the month of August m the following 
year, 1387, acting under the advice of De la Pole and Tresilian, the chi^ 
justice, he assembled a council at Nottingham, and submitted to some of the 
judges the question whether the commission of government appointed by 
parliament, and approved of under his own seal, were legal or illegal. These 
judges certified under their hands and seals that the commission was illegal, 
and that all those who introduced the measure were liable to capital punish- 
ment. On the 11th of November following, the kmg, who had returned to 
London, was alarmed by the mteUigence that his uncle Gloucester, and the 
earls of Arundel and Nottingham, the constable, admiral, and marshal of 
England, were approaching the capital with forty thousand men. The 
decision of the judges had been kept secret, but one of the number betrayed 
it to a friend of Gloucester. As soon as Richard’s cousin, the earl of Derby, 
Lancaster’s son and heir, learned of the approach of his uncle Gloucester, 
he quitted the court, went to Waltham Cross, and there joined him. The 
! members of the council of eleven were there already. 

On Sunday, the 17th of November, the duke entered London with an 
irresistible force, and “appealed” of treason the archbishop of York, De Vere, 
now duke of Ireland, De la Pole, earl of Suffolk, Robert Tresilian, chief justice, 
and Sir Nicholas Brember, knight, and lord mayor of London. The favourites 
instantly took to flight. De la Pole, the condeinned chancellor, who had re- 
turned to court, succeeded in reaching France, where he died soon after; 
De Vere, the duke of Ireland, got to the borders of Wales, where he received 
royal letters, authorising him to raise an army and begin a civil war. He 
collected a few thousand men, but was met near Radcot, and thoroughly 
defeated by Gloucester and Henry of Bolingbroke. He then fled to Ireland, 
and afterwards to Holland, where he died. The archbishop of York was 
seized in the north, but was allowed by the people to escape : he also finished 
his days not long after in the humble condition of a parish priest in Flanders, 
^ter the defeat of his army under De Vere, Richard lost all heart, and retired 
into the Tower. His uncle Gloucesterj who believed' on pretty good grounds 
that the king and the favourites had intended to put him to death, showed 
little mercy. He drove every friend of Richard away from the court, and 
threw some ten or twelve of them into prison. The “ merciless parliament,” 
which met in the beginning of the year 1388, carried out the impeachments. 
The five obnoxious councillors were found guilty of high treason, their property 
was confiscated, and Tresilian and Brember, the mayor, were executed, to the 
joy of the people. 
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The judges who had signed and sealed the answer at Nottingham were 
next impeached. Their only plea was that they had acted imder terror 
of the king and the favourites : they were capitally convicted; but the bishops 
interceded in their behalf, and, instead of being sent to the scaffold, they 
were sent into exile for life in Ireland. Blake, however, who had drawm up 
the questions at Nottingham, was executed, and so was Usk, who had been 
secretly appointed under-sheriff to seize the person of the duke of Gloucester. 
The king’s confessor, who swore that no threats had been used with the judges 
at Nottmgham, was also condemned to exile in Ireland. It was hoped that 
the shedding of blood would stop here, but such was not the intention of 
Gloucester. After the Easter recess he impeached four knights, and these 
unfortunate men were aU convicted and executed. 

For about twelve months Richard left the whole power of government 
in the hands of his imcle and of the coimcil or commission. It was during &is 
interval that the battle of Otterbum, famous in song under the name of Chevy 
Chase, was fought (August 15, 1388) between the Scottish earl Douglas and 
the lord Henry Percy, the renowned Hotspur [as fully described in the history 
of Scotland]. Douglas was slain, but the English were in the end driven 
from the field, after both Hotspur and his brother. Lord Ralph Percy, had 
been taken prisoners. At length Richard gave a proof of that decisive prompti- 
tude which visited his mind at uncertain intervals. In a great council held in 
the month of May, 1389, he suddenly addressed his uncle — “ How old do you 
think I am ? ” “ Ynur highness,” replied Gloucester, “is m your twenty-second 
year.” “ Then,” added the king, “ I am surely of age to manage my own affairs. 
I ha,ve been longer under the control of guardians than any ward in my do- 
minions. I thank ye, my lords, for your past services, but I want them no 
longer.” Before they could recover from their astonishment he demanded the 
great seals from the archbishop, and the keys of the exchequer from the 
bishop of Hereford; and withm a few days he drove Gloucester from the 
council without meeting with any opposition. The chief administration of 
affairs was, however, left to another uncle, the duke of York, and to his cool- 
headed and calculating cousin, Henry of Bolingbroke. 

Lancaster returned from the Continent after an absence of more than three 
years, and, from circumstances with which we are not sufficiently acquamted, 
he became all at once exceedingly moderate and popular. He conducted 
his brother Gloucester and the nobles of his party to court, where an affecting 
reconciliation took place. The duke was readmitted into the council; Lan- 
caster was created duke of Aquitaine for life, and intrusted with the nego- 
tiation of a peace with France. A truce was concluded for four years. This 
truce also embraced Scotland, the king of which country, Robert II, had died 
thedOth of April, 1390, leaving the crown to his eldest son John, earl of Garrick, 
who took the name of Robert III. 


THE MUEDER OF GLOUCESTER 

After the death of “the good Queen Anne ” — as Richard’s wife had long 
been called by the English people — which happened at Sheen, on Whitsunday 
(1394), the king collected a considerable army, and crossed over to Ireland, 
where the native chiefs had been for some time making head against the 
English, and where some of the English themselves had revolted. This cam- 
paign was a bloodless one ; the Irish chiefs submitted; Richard entertained 
them with great magnificence, knighted some of them, and, after spending a 
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l^ter in the country and redressing some abuses, he returned home, and 
vas well received by his subjects. 

Although the council was divided on the matter, Richard at last decided 
oil contracting a matrimonial alliance with France; and in the month of 
October, 1396, he passed over to the Contment and married Isabella, the 
daughter of Charles VI — a princess who, according to Froissart, was a 
miracle of beauty and of wit, but who was little more than seven years old. 
The blessing of a peace, or at least of a truce, for twenty-five years, was the 
consequence of this union, and yet the marriage was decidedly unpopular in 
England. The duke of ffloucester had always opposed it. It is said that 
the duke’s declamations were the more vehement, because he suspected what 
would follow to himself ; and it is certain that Richard asked assistance from 
Charles VI, to be given in case of need, and that this alliance with France gave 
him courage to undertake a scheme which his deep revenge had nourished for 
inany years The year after his marriage, in the month of July, Richard struck 
his blow with consummate treachery After entertaming him at dmner, 
in his usual bland manner, he arrested the earl of Warwick. Two days after, 
he induced the primate to bring his brother, the earl of Arundel, to a friendly 
conference; and then Arundel was arrested. He had thus got two of his 
victims : to entrap the third, and the greatest of all, he went with a gay com- 
pany to Pleshey castle, m Essex, where his uncle Gloucester was residing with 
his family. The duke, suspecting no mischief, came out to meet the royal 
guest, and, while Richard entertained the duchess with friendly discourse, 
Gloucester was seized by the earl marshal, carried with breathless speed to 
the river, put on board ship, and conveyed to Calais A few days after, 
Richard went to Nottingham castle, and there, taking his uncles Lancaster 
and York, and his cousin, Henry of Bolingbroke, by surprise, he made them, 
with other noblemen, put their seals to a parchment, by which Gloucester, 
Arundel, and Warwick were “appealed” of treason in the same manner that 
they had appealed the king’s favourites ten years before. A parliament was 
I then summoned to try the three traitors, for so they were now called by men 
like Henry of Bolingbroke, who had been partakers in aU then acts, and 
by others who had supported them in their boldest measures. 

On the 17th of September, Richard went to parliament with six hundred 
men-at-arms, and a bodyguard of archers. The commons, who had received 
their lesson, began by impeaching Thomas Arundel, archbishop of Canterbury, 
of high treason. Fearing the primate’s eloquence, Richard artfully prevented 
his attending in the lords, and he was, at the king’s wfil, banished for life. 
On the following day, his brother, the earl of Arundel, was condemned and 
beheaded on Tower Hill. On the 21st of September, a writ was issued to 
the ea-rl marshal, governor of Calais, commandmg him to bring the body of 
his prisoner, the dukh of Gloucester, before the king in parliament On the 
24tfi (and three days were probably then scarcely enough for a kmg’s mes- 
senger to travel to Calais and back) an answer was returned to the lords that 
the earl marshal could not produce the duke, for that he, being in custody in 
the king’s prison in Calais, had died there & 

His body was granted to his widow, to be interred with the due honours- 
masses were appointed to be performed for his soul; and the parliament 
seems to have been contented with an account of his death, more summary and 
vague than would have been required in the case of the humblest subject ® 
“As I was informed,” says Froissart, ^ when he had dined, and was about to 
have washen his hands, there came into the chamber four men, and cast 
suddenly a towel about the duke’s neck^ and drew so sore that he fell to the 
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earth, and so they strangled him, and closed his eyes; and when he was dead 
they despoiled him, and bare him to his bed, and laid him between the sheets 
naked, and then they issued out of the chamber into the hall, and said openly 
how a palsy had taken the duke of Gloucester, and so he died. These words 
were abroad in the town of Calais : some believed them, some not.” 

The lords appellants demanded judgment; the commons seconded their 
demand, and the dead duke was declared to be a traitor, and all his property 
was confiscated to the king On the next day a document purporting to be 
Gloucester’s confession, taken by Sir William Rickhill, one of the j'ustices 
who had been sent over to Calais in the preceding month for that sole purpose, 
as was pretended, was produced and read in parliament.^ On the 28th, 
Gloucester’s friend, the earl of Warwick, was brought before the bar of the 
house . the earl pleaded guilty, but his sentence was commuted into perpetual 
imprisonment in the Isle of Man. In passing sentence on these nobles, there 
were many who condemned themselves. .Mter their recent experience of 
the king, nothing but fatuity could make them repose confidence in any of 
his assurances, or in the steadiness of parliament ; but, for want of any better 
security, they extracted from Richard a declaration of their own innocence 
in regard to all past transactions. This declaration was made in full parlia- 
ment. After this the king, who was very fond of high-sounding titles, made 
several promotions of his nobles. Among these, his cousin Henry Bolingbroke 
was created duke of Hereford. 


eichard’s misrttle and deposition 

Gloucester’s “ merciless ” parliament of 1388 had taken an oath that nothing 
there passed into law should be changed or abrogated ; and now the very same 
men, with a few exceptions, took the same oath to the decisions of the present 
parliament, which undid all that was then done. The answers of the judges 
to the questions put at Nottingham, which had then been punished as acts 
of high treason, were now pronounced to be just and legal. It was declared 
high treason to attempt to repeal or overturn any judgment now passed; 
and the issue male of all the persons who had been condemned were declared 
forever incapable of sitting in parliament or holding office in council. “ These 
violent ordinances, as if the precedent they were then overturning had not 
shielded itself with the same sanction, were sworn to by parliament upon the 
cross of Canterbury, and confirmed by a national oath, with the penalty of 
excommunication denounced against its infringers.” 

Before this obsequious parliament separated, it set the dangerous pre- 
cedent of granting the king a subsidy, for life, upon wool ; and a commission 
was granted for twelve peers and six commoners to sit after the dissolution, 
and examine and determine certain matters as to them should seem best. 
These eighteen commissioners usurped the entire rights of the legislature: 
they imposed a perpetual oath on prelates and lords, to be taken before obtain- 
ing possession of their estates, that they would maintain the statutes^ and 
ordinances made by this parliament, or afterwards by the lords and knights 
having power committed to them by the same; and they declared it to be 

* Rickhill saw the duke alive at Calais on the 7th of September The real object of his 
mission and the real circumstances of Gloucester’s death are mvolved in a mystery never 
liely to be cleared up. But it seems that the universal impression, not only m England but 
also "on the Contment, was correct, and that he was secretly murderw.and m a manner not to 
disfigure the corpse, which was afterwards dehvered to his family. 
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hi^ treason to disobey any of their ordinances. Thus, with the vote of a 
revenue for life, and with the power of parliament notoriously usurped 
by a junto of his creatures, Richard became as absolute as he could 
wish. “ In those days,” says Froissart, “ there was none so great in England 
that durst speak against anything that the king did. He had a_ coimcil suitable 
to his fancies, who exhorted him to do what he list : he kept in his wages ten 
thousand archers, who watched over him day and night.” This high and 
absolute bearing was, however, of short duration. The people were soon 
disgusted with Richard, who appeared only to crave power and money that 

he rnight lavish them on his minions, 
■ and indulge himself in an indolent and 

luxurious life. 

A general murmur was soon raised 
against the late parliament: people 
said that it had not been freely chosen ; 
that it had with bad faith and bar- 
barity revoked former pardons and 
. connived at Ulegal exactions; that it 
had been a party to the shameful im- 
: ' punity of the murderers of Gloucester; 

: and that it had assisted the king in 

destroymg the liberties of the kingdom. 
Matters were approaching this state 
when the mutual distrusts of two great 
noblemen, and the fears they both 
entertained of the cunning and vin- 
dictive spirit of the king, hurried on 
the catastrophe. Henry of Boling- 
broke, now duke of Hereford, and 
Mowbray, now duke of Norfolk, were 
the only two that remained of the five 
appellants of 1386. To all outward 
appearance they enjoyed the favour 
. and confidence of the king; but they 

' both knew that their original sin had 

Elthw Palace never been forgiven. The duke of 

Norfolk seems to have been the more 



alarmed or the more communicative of the two. Overtaking the duke of 
Hereford, who was ridmg on the road between Windsor and London in 
the month of December, during the recess of parliament, Mowbray said, 
“We are about to be rumed.” Heniy of Bolingbroke asked, “For what?” 
apd Mowbray said, “For the affair of Radcot bridge.” “How can that be 
after this pardon and declaration in parliament?” “He will annul that 
pardon,” said Mowbray, “and our fate will be like that of others before us.” 
And then he went on to assure Hereford that there was no trust to be put in 
Richard’s^ promises or oaths, or demonstrations of affection; and that he knew 
of a certainty that he and his minions were then compassing the deaths of the 
dukes of Lancaster, Hereford, Aumale, and Exeter, the marquis of Dorset, 
and of himself. Henry then said, “If such be the case, we can never trust 
them’’ ; to which Mowbray rejoined, “ So it is, and though they may not be able 
to do it now,, they will contrive to destroy us in our houses ten years hence ” 
This reign, as abounding in dark and treacherous transactions, is rich in 
historical doubts. It is not clear how this conversation was reported to 
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Riciiard, but the damning suspicion rests upon Henry of Bolingbroke. When 
parliament met after the recess, in the month of January, 1398, Hereford was 
called upon by the king to relate what had passed between the duke of Norfolk 
and himself; and then Hereford rose and presented m writing the whole of 
the conversation. Norfolk did not attend in parliament, but he surrendered 
on proclamation, called Henry of Lancaster a liar and false traitor, and threw 
down his gauntlet. Richard ordered both parties into custody, and instead 
of submittmg the case to parliament, referred it to a court of chivalry, which, 
after many delays, aw'arded that wager of battle should be joined at Coventry, 
on the 16th of September. 

As the time approached, Richard was heard to say, “Now I shall have 
peace from henceforward” ; but, on the appointed day, when the combatants 
were in the lists, and had couched their lances, throwing down his warder 
between them he took the battle into his own hands. After consulting with 
the committee of parliament — the base eighteen — to the bewilderment of all 
men, he condemned Hereford to banishment for ten years and Norfolk for 
life. Hereford went no further than ‘France ; Norfolk made a ppgrimage to 
Jerusalem, and not long after died broken-hearted at Venice. On the death of 
the duke of Lancaster, which happened about three months after the exile of 
his son Hereford, Richard seized his immense estates and kept them, not- 
withstanding his having, before Hereford’s departure out of England, granted 
him letters-patent, permitting him to appoint attomeys to represent him and 
take possession of his lawful inheritance. But now there was no law in the land 
except what proceeded from the will of Richard, who, after ridding himself, 
as he fancied forever, of the two great peers, set no limits to his despotism 

He raised money by forced loans ; he coerced the judges, and in order to 
obtain fines he outlawed seventeen counties by one stroke of the pen, alleging 
that they had favoured his enemies in the affair of Radcot bridge. He was 
told by some friends that the country was in a ferment, and that plote and 
conspiracies were forming against him; but the infatuated man chose this very 
moment for leaving England. In the end of the month of May, 1399, he sailed 
from Milford Haven with a splendid fleet. He took the field against the Irish 
on the 20th of June ; and a fortnight after, his cousm, the duke of Hereford, 
landed at Ravenspur m Yorkshire. The duke had not escaped from France 
without difficulty, and all the retinue he brought with him consisted of the 
exiled archbishop of Canterbury, the son of the late earl of Arundel, fifteen 
knights and men-at-arms, and a lew servants. 

But the wily Henry was strong in the affections of the people ; and both 
he and the archbishop had many personal friends among the nobles. As 
soon as he landed, he was joined by the earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland ; and as he declared that he came only for the estates belonging to 
his father, he was speedily reinforced by many who did not foresee and who; 
at that stage, would not have approved his full and daring scheme. He 
marched with rapidity towards the capital, and arnved there at the head of 
sixty thousand men. His uncle, the duke of York, quitted the city before 
his approach, and, as regent of the kingdom during Richard’s absence, raised 
the royal standard at St. Albans. The Londoners received Hereford as a 
deliverer. A general ^panie prevailed among the creatures of Richard, some 
of whom shut themselves up in Bristol castle. The duke of York, with such 
forces as he could collect, moved towards the west, there to await the arnval 
of Richard. 

After staying a few days in London, Henry marched m the same direction, 
and so rapid was his course that he reached the Severn on the same day as 
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the regent. The duke of York had discovered before this that he could place 
no reliance on his troops • and probably his resentment for the murder of his 
brother Gloucester was greater than his affection for his nephew Richard. 
Henry of Bolmgbroke was also his nephew, and when he agreed to meet that 
master-mind in a secret conference, the effect was mevitable. York joined 
his forces to those of Henry, and helped him to take Bristol castle. Three 
members of the standing committee of eighteen, the earl of Wiltshire, Bussy, 
and Green, were found in the castle, and executed without trial. Henry 
then marched towards Chester, but York stopped at Bristol. & 

For three critical weeks Richard remained in Ireland, ignorant of the 
extraordinary revolution which had destroyed his authority at home. The 
tidings overwhelmed him. But it was resolved that Lord Salisbury should 
repair forthwith to North Wales, while the king should make the necessary 
preparations for disembarking at Milford Haven. He lingered, however, in 
Ireland eighteen days longer. During this interval Salisbury was deserted 
by his disheartened and impatient followers. Richard, on landing, went 
in disguise to Conway, to concert measures with his general, whom, however, 
he found with only a few faithful followers^ who had thrown theniselves into 
the noble castle there. Meanwhile the leaders of the army at Milford Haven, 
influenced by despondency and probably by disaffection, disbanded their 
troops. Thomas Percy, earl of Worcester, the lord steward, broke h^ white 
staff, as a token that all authority derived from Richard’s commission had 
expired. 

At the same time the king, learning the decisive events at Bristol and the 
surrender of aU the fortresses on the Scottish frontier to Henry, shut himself 
up in Conway castle. It became Henry’s policy to show a semblance of 
negotiation, to lure Richard from his fastness. The earl of Northumberland 
accordingly was despatched with a thousand men, secretly posted at some 
distance, that their appearance might not alarm the fugitive monarch. North- 
umberland represented that Henry would be content with a free parliament, 
pardon, and restoration of inheritance, together with the hereditary ofl&ce 
of chief j'usticiary for himself, and condign punishment on the murderers of 
Gloucester, and aU their aiders and abettors. After solemn assurances of 
safety, ratified by Northumberland’s oath, Richard consented to accompany 
that nobleman to an interview with Lancaster. On his journey, however, he 
suddenly caught a glance of the soldiers placed in ambush on the road. He 
expostulated. Northumberland told him it was only a guard of honour. 
The kiag claimed his liberty. Percy, now his confessed gaoler, avowed that 
the king was his prisoner. At the interview, Lancaster entered the apart- 
ment uncovered, bendmg his knee for the last time to his royal captive. 
“Fair cousm of Lancaster,” said Richard, uncovering himself, “you are 
welcome!” “My lord,” answered Henry, “I am come before my time; 
but your people complain that they have been governed too rigorously for 
twenty yea,rs. If it please God, I will help you to govern them better.” 
“Fair cousin,” replied the other, for the last time performing the part of 
king, “smee it pleaseth you, it pleaseth me well.” He was brought jirisoner 
to Chester, where he was made to issue a proclamation for preserving the 
peace, and writs for callmg together a parliament. On his arrival in London, 
he was lodged for one night m his palace, but on the next he was removed to 
the Tower, there to continue a close prisoner until parliament should pronounce 
judgment in his case. 

The revolution which followed, though accomplished by a national revolt 
against misrule, becomes, nevertheless, a memorable event in English consti- 
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tutional history, and a satisfactory proof of the opinion of the nation’s ances- 
tors respecting their government, from the elaborate care which they employed 
in clothing their proceedings with constitutional forms, and m regulating, by 
the principles of law, acts which are the least subject to its ordinary jurisdiction. 

On an appointed day a deputation of lords and commons, consisting of an 
archbishop, the earls of Northujnberland and Westmoreland, Thyming and 
Markham, justices, Stowe and Burbage, doctors of laws, with many other 
ecclesiastics and laymen, waited on the kmg; and, having remmded him of 
his declaration m Conway castle of his unfitness for government and readiness 
to resign, proceeded to request that he would embody this in a legal form. 
He accordmgly read aloud, say the reporters, “with a cheerful countenance,^’ 
a renimciation of the crown, absolving all his subjects from homage and 
fealty “ I confess, recognise, and from certain knowledge conscientiously de- 
clare that I consider myself to have been and to be insufficient for the govern- 
ment of this kingdom, and for my notorious demerits not undeserving of 
deposition.” He added that, if he had had the power to nominate a succes- 
sor, he should have placed his cousin Henry, duke of Lancaster, on the 
throne. 

Not willing, however, to rest the legitimacy of the revolution upon a com- 
pulsory resignation, the estates of parliament assembled m Westminster hall, 
where the above acknowledgment and renunciation, having been read over in 
English and in Latin, was once more ratified by the lords and commons, 
amidst the applauses of the multitude assembled in that great haU. Still 
further to show thern the deep foundations of national right, they received 
thirty-two articles of impeachment against the king; and having imanimously 
convicted him of the charges, which contam a recital of the prmcipal acts of 
his reign, they then proceeded, “out of superabundant caution,” to add a 
formal deposition to the apparently voluntary abdication. In all these bold 
measures they rigorously observed the usage of parliament and the formalities 
of law e 

The account given by certain historians of Richard’s escape into Scotland, 
where he is said to have resided twenty years, requires a short statement of 
reasons for adhering to the common narrative. These reasons are as follows : 
(1) A long-continued fraud of this sort is with difficulty supposable, even in 
the case of a prmce known only in his mfancy within the narrow circle of a 
court, and produced to the public after an interval of many years. But what 
room for doubt could have existed respecting Richard at the time of his depo- 
sition, after a reign of twenty-two years, in which his reign was perfectly 
known to the nobility and people of France, Scotland, and Ireland, as well as 
England? (2) The declaration of Scrope, archbishop of York, that Richard 
had been put to death at Pontefract, published within a few miles of the place, 
and within about two years of the time, is evidence which, being then uncon- 
tradieted, is to us of the highest order. (3) The government of Scotland sup- 
ported the revolts of the Percys and Owen Glendower. Could that govern- 
ment have omitted all mention in their public acts of their being the friends 
and allies of the lawful king of England ? (4) The earl of Northumberland, 
who was beheaded in 1406, took refuge in Scotland, and was long sheltered 
there Is it credible that he should not have ascertained beyond all doubt 
whether his late master was alive in that country? (5) Isabella of France, 
who had been affianced to Richard in-her infancy, marned Charles, duke of 
Orleans, in 1406, and died in childbed m 1409 — a tolerable presumption that 
her family had sufficient assurance of Richard’s death, twelve years before the 
time assigned for it by the Scotch tradition. 
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No doubt can be entertained that Richard was at first believed to be 
alive in Scotland. That a man who was called Richard was represented as 
living there at the accession of Henry VI is apparent from Rymer. That he 
originally personated the king of that name, and deceived some persons, is 
also probable. But, besides other difficulties, it may be concluded — ^from 
the total absence of minute and circumstantial statement of the manner of 
escape, of the place of residence, and of all other smaller facts, of which there 
' could not fail to be some remaining intimation if the person were the true 
Richard— that he was soon detected, though the name or nickname of King 
Richard may have afterwards been applied to him « Freeman^ believes that 
there is no just ground for doubting that Richard either died or was murdered 
poon after the Welsh revolt of 1400. The appearance of a pretender who was 
made use of by both Scotch and French enemies was the almost inevitable 
sequence of every disputed succession.® 


henry’s claim to the throne 

On the second day after Richard’s deposition the duke of Lancaster was 
placed in his seat at the head of the nobility, but the throne was vacant. At 
the moment, however, of the sentence of deposition, the duke of Lancaster 
had claimed the throne, that no violence might be done to the startlmg meta- 
phor of animmortal king ; by which English laws express the simple fact that, 
when the supreme authority is extinguished by the death of one man, the law 
makes provision for its instantaneous revival in the person of another. The 
claim of Henry was framed so as to include a false assertion of hereditary 
right, without surrendermg its true foundation in the consent of parliament 
and the misgovemment of his predecessor. “ In the name of God the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, I, Henry of Lancaster, challenge this realm of England, 
because I am descended by right Ime of blood from the good lord King Henry 
III. The which realm was on the point to be undone for default of govem- 
mait, and imdoing of the good laws.” The new king was then seated on 
the throne.® 

Henry’s challenge by descent from Henry III was shrouded in purposed 
vagueness. He was, through his mother, the direct representative of Ed- 
mund, earl of Lancaster, the second son of Henry III, who according to an 
absurd rumour was really his eldest son. Henry’s vague words might be 
taken as meaning only that he was the next to the crown in male succession. 
But that any claim of the kind should have been thought of when Henry had 
a perfectly good right by parliamentary election, shows how the ancient right 
of the nation freely to choose its sovereign was gradually dying out.^ 

It seems unaccountable that, in a country where the government was 
established on the basis of such a deposition, it should ever have been thought 
doubtful whether political power was held m trust or as property. No con- 
fusion could well have arisen if the moral character of this revolution had 
been carefully distinguished from its constitutional principles. To try the 
latter, we must suppose, for the sake of argument, the truth of the matters 
charged against the king. It is only thus that we can try its legitimacy, or 
ascertain from it the constitutiorul opinion of the fourteenth century. If it 
had been unsuspected of ambition, if no crime had subsequently tarnished its 
fame, its justice at least must have been unanimously owned. However wise 
or convenient, it may be to exempt kings from criminal proceedings, which 
generally shake society to its centre without the likehhood of their being ever 
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conducted with calmness and impartiality, it cannot be imagined that an 
inferior criminality in the acts of kings forms any part of the reason for ex- 
empting them from animadversion. A royal conspiracy against the liberty of 
the people is at least as heinous an offence as a conspiracy of subjects against 
the authority of their sovereign. Of such a conspiracy there is no pretence 
for acquitting Richard ; nor can it be doubted that he united an irascible 
temper with deep, lasting, and watchful revenge. These dark qualities are 
odiously blended in his character with the lighter 
defects and better humoured vices, and served in 
ordinary times to hide the infernal disposition 
which broke out as soon as an opportunity of re- i 

venge presented itself. [Richard’s character, in- • t 

deed, is a strange combination of strength and ' ! 

weakness, courage and irresolution, indolence and 
energy. His protection of Wycliffe and encourage- , ? | ^ w 

ment of Chaucer are in marked contrast to other Oy'- Aji™ 
acts of his career.] ''i, 

The contests for the crown which agitated 
England during the fifteenth century cannot be 
easily rendered intelligible, without premising a 
short sketch of the state of the royal family at the ^ k 

deposition of Richard. That prince left no issue * 

by his first queen, Anne of Luxemburg, and the ex- 
treme childhood of the infant princess of France to * 

whom he was affianced had not allowed him to 
complete his nuptials. Had the crown followed the 
course of hereditary succession, it would have de- 
volved on the posterity of Lionel, duke of Clarence, 
the second son of Edward III. By the decease of 
the latter without issue male, his possessions and 
pretensions fell to his daughter Philippa, who, by a ^ 

sipgular combination of circumstances, had married 

Roger Mortimer, earl of March, the male represen- ^ Tewkds- 

tative of the powerful baron who had been attamted bvky 




Abbot’s House, Tewkes- 
bury 


and executed for the murder of Edward II. The (Late fourteenth century) 
son of that powerful delmquent had been restored 

to his honours and estates at an advanced period in the reign of Edward III, 
long after the violence of his father and brother’s enemies had subsided. 
Edmund, his grandson, had espoused Philippa of Clarence. Roger Morti- 
mer, the fourth in descent froni the regicide, had been lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, and considered, or, according to some writers, declared to be heir 
of the crown in the early part of Richard’s reign. 

Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, in whom the hereditary claim to the 
crown was vested at the deposition of Richard, was then a boy of only ten 
years of age. Educated from childhood in a mild and honourable’ prison at 
Win^or, he faithfully served the Lancastrian princes till his death, which 
took' place in the third year of Henry VI. Dying without issue, the preten- 
sions to the crown which he inherited through the duke of Clarence devolved 
on his sister Anne Mortimer, who espoused Richard of York, earl of Cam- 
bndge, the grandson of Edward III by his fourth son Edmund of Langley, 
duke of York. But it is obvious from the above brief pedigree that during 
the life, of Mortimer, who died in 1425, no pretension to the crown had accrued 
to any branch of the house of York,® 
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CONSTITtrriONAL GEOWTH IN THE FOIJETEENTH CENTUKT 


The period of the Hundred Years’ War was the tune in which what we 
may call the growth of England came to an end. The nation in its later shape 
was fully formed at the end of the thirteenth century. The changes in latei 
times have been great and important ; but they have been changes of detail. 
In the thirteenth century it was still by no means clear what was to be the 

final shape of English institutions, what 
was to be the final position of the English 
people at home and abroad. In the fif- 
teenth century all this had been fixed. 
The constitution, the laws, the language, 
the national character of Englishmen had 
all taken a shape from which in their main 
points they were never again to change. 
Up to this time the history of the nation 
has been the record of its growth ; our study 
has had somewhat of a physical character. 
From this time our history ceases to be the 
record of the growth of a nation ; it becomes 
the record of the acts of a nation after it 
has taken its final shape. 

In a specially constitutional aspect, the 
reign of Edward III is hardly less important 
than the reign of Edward I. But its im- 
portance is of a different kind. The earlier, 
reign fixed the constitution of parliament; 
it decreed that in an English parliament 
certain elements should always be present. 
It laid down as a matter of broad principle 
what the essential powers of parliament 
were. In the later reign, the essential ele- 
ments of parliament finally arranged them- 
selves in their several places and relations 
to one another. The ppwers, rights, and 
privileges of each element in the state, and the exact manner of exercising 
them, were now fixed and defined. The commons were now fully established 
as an essential element in parliament. It was further established that prel- 
ates, earls, and barons were to form one body, that knights, citizens, and 
burgesses were to form another. That is to say, as the attempt to make 
the clergy act as a pailiamentary estate came to nothing, parliament now 
definitely took its modern form of an assembly of two houses, lords and 
commons. 



Foueteenth Century Doorway 


POWEKS OF PABLIAMENT 

A statute of Edward II in 1322 distinctly asserted the right of the commons 
to a share in all acts which touched the general welfare of the kingdom. But 
a distinction was for a long time drawn between the older and the newer 
element in the assembly For a long time the doctrine was that the commons 
petitioned, and that their petitions were granted .by the king with the assent of 
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the lords. This position of the commons as a petitioning body is of the deepest 
importance, and looks both forwards and backwards. Looking backwards, 
it was an almost necessary result of the wa}' in which parliament had grown 
up. The lords were and the commons were not representatives by direct 
succession of the ancient sovereign assemblies of the land. It was for them 
by immemorial right to advise the king and to consent to his acts. The com- 
mons had been called into being alongside of them; they had no such tradi- 
tional powers ; they could win them only step by step. Looking forwards, 
the position of the commons as a petitioning body was a source of immediate 
weakness and of final strength. For a while they simply petitioned ; not only 
might their petitions be refused, but, if they were granted, they had no control 
over the shape in which they were granted. If the king granted a petition 
which mvolved any change in the law, it was by royal ofiicers that the petition 
was put into the form of a statute after the representatives of the commons 
had gone back to their homes. Such a practice gave opportimity for many 
tricks. It was a frequent subject’ of complaint that the petitions which were 
said to be granted,^ and the statutes which were enacted in answer to them, 
were something quite different from what the commons had really asked for. 

As long as the_ commons were mere petitioners at whose request a law 
was enacted, it might be held that the kmg was equally able to enact at the 
request of some other petitioning body. Thus we still find statutes sometimes 
enacted without the petition of the commons — ^sometimes, for instance, at the 
petition of the-clergy. So again this same position of the commons as a peti- 
tioning body led to one distinction between them and the lords which has 
gone on to our own times — in one chief function of the ancient assemblies the 
commons never obtained a direct share. Parliament, like those ancient as- 
semblies, has always been the highest court of justice. But its strictly judicial 
powers have always been exercised by the lords only. The commons, by virtue 
of their petitionmg power, have become denouncers and accusers; but they 
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have never become judges By virtue of their petitioning power, they began, 
as early as the reign of Edward III, to denoimce the ministers of the kmg, and 
to demand their dismissal. In the Good Parliament of 1376, and again in the 
parliament of Richard, ten years later, this power grows into a regular im- 
peachment of the offenders, which is brought by the commons as accusers 
before the lords as judges. Whenever the commons have taken part in action 
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Tfrliich was praeticafly judicial it has always been under some other form. 
They have exercised a somewhat arbitrary and anomalous authority in 
defence of their own privileges. They have passed bills of attainder and bills 
of pains and penalties; but these take the form of legislative acts. Strictly 
judicial functions like those of the lords they have never claimed. 

One effect of the growth of the commons was to give a more definite 
position to the lords. As long as there was only one body, and that a fluc- 
tuating body, membership of the assembly could not be looked on as conferring 
any definite^ status. None but the bishops and earls had any undoubted 
personal claim Some abbots, some barons were always summoned; but 
for a long time they were not always the same abbots or the same barons. 
So long as this state of things lasted no definite line could be drawn between 
those who were members of the assembly and those who were not. It was 
only when a new body arose by the side of the old one, a body which con- 
fessedly represented all persons who had no place in the elder body, that 
membership of the eider body became a definite personal privilege. 


THE EOYAL PREEOGATn^B 

As the growth of the commons at once raised and defined the position of 
the lords, so the general growth of the power of parliament at once defined 
and by defining strengthened the king’s prerogative. It now became a 
question what acts were lawful to the king without the consent of parliament, 
and what acts needed that consent. It is clear that, whenever prerogative 
was defined, it was at once limited and strengthened. But the very strength- 
ening was 'of the nature of a limitation. A power which was directly or 
indirectly bestowed by parliament ceased to be a power mherent :n the crown. 
The struggle was, therefore, a hard one. The kings strove to hold their 
ground at every point, and to escape from the fetters which the nation strove 
I to lay upon them. When the commons tried to make the king dismiss evil 
councillors or moderate the expenses of his household, when they tried to 
regulate the oppressive right of purveyance, the king was apt to find a loop- 
hole in some protest or reservation or saving clause. So the kin gs strove 
to keep the power of arbitrary taxation in their own hands, by drawing dis- 
tinctions between customs and other sources of revenue. So they strove to 
keep the power of legislation without the consent of parliament, by drawing a 
distinction between statutes and ordinances, and by pretending to a right to 
suspend the operation of statutes. The greater and the smaller council were 
alike fragments of the national assembly, and both alike derived their special 
shape from^ the practice of personal summons. If one body so formed had the 
right of legislation, it might be argued that the other body so formed had it also. 
So again, as the commons grew, the’ form of their petitions, praying that such 
and such an enactment might be made by the king with the consent of the 
lords, seemed to recognise the king as the only real lawgiver. It might 
suggest the thought that he could, if he would, exercise his legislative powers, 
even though the commons did not petition, and though the lords did not 
assent. A crowd of loop-holes were thus opened for irregular doings of all 
kinds; for attempts on the part of the kings to evade every constitutional 
fetter ; for attempts to reign without parliaments, to impose taxes by their 
own authority, or to legislate with the consent only of their own council, or 
of some other body other than a regular parliament. By the end of the 
fourteenth century we may say that the constitution and the powers of parlia- 
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ment were, as far as the letter of the law went, much the same as they are 
now. But it took three hundred years more to secure the observance of the 
letter of the law. 


WAR, PEACE, AND THE SUCCESSION 

In those days a power was either exercised directly or it was not exercised 
at all. Thus one most important power which was freely exercised by our 
most ancient assemblies, but which modern parliaments shrink from directly 
exercising — the power of making peace and war — was in the fourteenth cen- 
tury in a very irregular state. Sometimes parliament claims a voice in such 
matters ; sonaetimes the king seems to thrust a control over them on an un- 
willing parliament. _ That is to say, the kings wished to make parliament 
share the responsibility of their acts. A parliament could hardly refuse 
to support the king in a war which it had itself approved. The wars of Ed- 
w’ard III, and his constant calls for money, made frequent parliaments needful. 
Perhaps no other series of events in English history did so much to strengthen 
and define every parliamentary power. 

But it was mainly by the petitioning position of the commons that all 
power has thus been drawn into the hands of parliament. Any matter might 
become the subject of a petition of the commons. It followed that, as their 
petitions gradually grew into demands which could not be resisted, every 
matter might become the subject of legislation by the commons. In their 
position as petitioners lay their strength. They only petitioned, whilst the 
king enacted and the lords assented. But the humbler position gave them 
the first word _ The enacting power of the king gradually came to be a mere 
power of refusing to enact, a power which has long ceased to be exercised. 
The humble petitioners came to be the proposers of everything, and so to be 
the masters of everything. They had the privilege of the preerogativa tribus. 

The power of parliament to settle the succession to the crown — that is, 
the ancient right of election, in another shape, comes more largely into play 
at a later period. We have, however, one of the greatest instances of its 
exercise in the deposition of Richard and the settlement of the crown on 
Henry IV and his heirs. And twelve years before the ancient doctrine was 
carried out in practice, it was solemnly declared by Bishop Arundel and 
Thomas, duke of Gloucester, speaking in the name of parliament, that, by an 
ancient statute, parliament, with the common consent of the nation, had a 
right to depose a king who failed to govern according to the laws and by the 
advice of his peers, and to call to the throne some other member of the royal 
family in his stead Most certainly there never was such a statute in the 
forin of a statute ; but the doctrine simply expressed the immemorial prin- 
ciple on which the nation had always acted whenever it was needful. And 
the statement that there was a statute to that effect was perhaps simply an 
instance of the growth of the doctrines of the professional lawyers. Men were 
beginning to forget that the earliest written law was nothing more than 
immemorial custom committed to writing. They were beginning to think that, 
wherever there was law or even custom, it must have had its beginning in some 
written even if forgotten enactment. 

The powers of parliament in this age, and the external influences under 
which parliaments acted, cannot be better illustrated than by a comparison 
of the last two parliaments of Edward III. The parliament of 1376, which 
lived in men’s memories by the name of the Good Parliament, had the full 
support of the prince of Wales. It was able to overthrow the king’s ministers, 
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to remove his favourite, Alice Ferrers, from court, and to encumber him with 
a coimcil. A crowd of petitions of various kmds were presented, some of 
t.hpTn ingisting on freedom of election. The houses separated ; the prince died ; 
ah the acts of the parliament were set at nought; most of them were reversed 
by a packed parliament the next year. Yet even this packed parliament 
established some wholesome doctrines, and amongst others enacted that no 
statute should be made at the petition of the clergy without the consent of 
the commons. The same alternation of reforming and reactionary parlia- 
ments is found under Richard II. There is no surer witness to the importance 
of any assembly, or other institution, than the fact that the rulmg powers 
find it convenient to corrupt or pervert it.^ 




CHAPTER XIV 
HENRY IV AND HENRY V 

[1399-1422 AD ] 

The claim to the crown which Henry of Lancaster made “ in his mother 
tongue,” was a well considered form of words. The averment that “the 
realm was on the point to be undone for default of government and undoing 
of the good laws,” was the true foundation of the deposition which the parlia- 
ment had pronounced upon Richard. But the legal advisers of Henry took 
care to introduce a statement of hereditary right. He took the same great 
seal as Richard, with the single alteration of the name on the legend. The 
badges of th6 house of Lancaster — the crowned and chained antelope, the 
swan, the red rose, and the columbine — decorate the illummated manuscripts 
of the Lancastrian period. The claim of Henry was equivocally put. Richard 
being deposed, Henry was not the next in the Ime of inheritance as the grand- 
son of Edward HI. The posterity of Lionel, duke of Clarence, the second 
son of Edward III, had a prior claim to that of the heir of John of Gaunt, 
the third son. 

At the time of Richard’s deposition, the hereditary claim of the Clarence 
branch was vested in Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, who was the grandson 
of Philippa, the daughter of Lionel. But he was only ten years of age. In 
the sermon which the archbishop of Canterbury preached when the parlia- 
ment deposed Richard and chose Henry, he took for his text, “A man shall 
reign over my people” ; and he descanted on the theme that when the King of 
kings threatened his people, he said, “ I will make children to rule over them.” 
Nothing could more distmctly point to the young earl of March. The claim by 
blood from “ the good king Henry III,” would have stood Henry of Lancaster 
in little avail, had he not been known as a man of vigour and ability, at the 
head of a powerful army, supported by the chief nobles, the favourite of the 
people Edmund Mortimer, set aside by the revolution of 1399, died without 
issue in 1424. He had a sister, Anne, who married the second son of Edmund 
Langley, duke of York ; and in her son arose the pretension to the crown of 
the house of York. "The chronicler, Hall,& quaintly but most justly said, 
“What misery, what murder, and what execrable plagues this famous region 
hath suffered by the division and dissension of the renowned houses of Lan- 
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caster and York, my wit cannot comprehend, nor my tongue declare, neither 
yfet my pen fully set forth.” This is the tragical story that arises out of the 
deposition of Richard II. It is a story well known to the English people, 
for it has been told in the dramatic form by a, great historical teacher. 

’ "l^en the deposed Richard hoped that his_ cousin would be “ good lord to 
him,” he hoped for an impossibility. To retain some portion of his state, to 
be served by an expensive household, to appear in public would have been 
fatal to the quiet rule of the house of Lancaster. To permit him to reside 
abroad would have been dangerous to the safety of the kingdom. The lords 
in parliament attempted to meet the difficulty by a resolution, which was to 
be kept secret, that it seemed advisable to them that the late king should be 
put under a safe and secret guard, in a place where no concourse of people 
itfigh t, resort to him, and with no attendant who -had been familiar to him 

about his person. When the ques- 
tion was put to the lords, the earl 
of Northumberland said, “The 
king would have his life saved.” 
Four days afterwards the king 
came to parliament; and -it was 
determined* that Richard, late king 
of England, should be adjudged 
to perpetual imprisonment, in safe 
and secret ward. Froissart® truly 
says, “Every man might well con- 
sider that he should never come 
out of prison alive.” In the par- 
liament of October, 1399, aU the 
old hatreds and jealousies were 
revived, in the discussion of the 
conduct of the lords «vho had ap- 
pealed Gloucester, Arundel, and 
Warwick of treason. 

The most violent disputes took 
Hbnet rv place. The terms, so odious to 

(1367-1413) honourable ears, of “liar” and 

“traitor,” were freely exchanged, 
and gauntlets were thrown on the floor of the house. The lords appellants 
lost the honours and the lands which Richard had bestowed on them for 
their subserviency. But they escaped all other punishment. The duke of 
Aumale sank down to earl of Rutland; and the dukes of Exeter and Surrey, 
Richard’s half-brothers, to earls of Huntingdon and Kent. Violent as this 
parliament was, it wisely sought to restrain future violence. It limited trear 
son to the offences enumerated in the act of Edward III, in which that chief 
crime agaiust civil government was taken out of the hands of the king’s 
justices, and “what are treasons” was declared in parliament. It referred 
the accuser in a case of treason to the courts of law, abolishing those ap- 
peals of treason which had been productive of such evil effects. It forbade 
any delegation of the powers of parliament to a cominittee. It tried to re- 
strain the quarrels of great nobles, by forbidding any person, except the 
king, to give liveries to his retainers. All this was indicative that the reign 
of justice was come back. In less than three months, in a confederacy^ of 
nobles, it was determined to attempt the restoration of Richard, and to <Mve 
Henry from power. 
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The plot became known to the vigilant king, disclosed to him unwillingly 
by Rutland, who was one of the confederates. Windsor castle was surprised ; 
but the forewarned Henry was in London levj’ing an army. The conspirators 
marched to the_ west, proclaiming King Richard. At Cirencester they were 
attacked in their quarters by the burghers, and the earls of Kent and Salis- 
bury were seized and beheaded. The citizens of Bristol, in the same way, 
secured and executed Lord Lumley and Lord Despenser. Huntingdon was 
put to death by the tenants of the duke of Gloucester at Plashey. The popular 
attachment to Henry was thus signally manifested. There were a few execu- 
tions under the legal judgment of the courts of law. The insurrection was 
at the beginning of January. Before the expiration of a month it was stated 
that the late king had died at Pontefract. The body was conveyed to London, 
and there shown^ with the face exposed, so that those who knew Richard 
might identify him. The obsequies of the deposed king were performed in 
St. Paul’s, Henry being present, and the corpse was subsequently interred at 
Langley. Henry V, upon coming to the throne, caused it to be removed to 
Westminster Abbey. 

THE WELSH EEVOLT THE PATE OP BICHAED 

During the later years of the reign of Richard, however distasteful his 
rule might have been in England, there was a strong attachment to him in 
Wales. When he sailed from Ireland to meet his enemy, he landed in Wales, 
confident that he should there find a powerful army. His procrastination 
alone caused the dispersion of that army. The statute book shows how 
obnoxious was the revolution of 1399 to the Welsh borderers. A parliament 
was held at Westminster in the second year of Henry’s reign, 1400-1401, 
when the commons complained of the ravages of the Welsh in the countries 
joining upon the marches of Wales by carrying off cattle and arrestmg mer- 
chants._ Various strong measures were then enacted, quite sufficient in their 
severe injustice to produce a general revolt. It was not enough to sanction 
reprisals upon Welsh property and persons; but it was ordained that no 
Welshman should be permitted to purchase land in England, and that no 
“whole Englishman” should be convicted at the suit of any Welshman within 
Wales, except by the judgment of English justices. To make the separation 
of the two nations complete, it was also ordained that no Welshman should 
be thenceforth chosen to be citizen or burgess in any English city or town. 
The next year, another parliament passed more stringent measures, amongst 
which it was enacted that no Welshman should bear arms nor defensible 
armour. The country was in insurrection; the Welsh had found a leader. 
“ It is ordained and stablished that no Englishman married to any Welsh- 
woman of the amity and alliance of Owen of Gleindour, traitor to our sover- 
eign lord, or to any other Welshwoman after the rebellion of the said Owen, 
shall be put in any office in Wales, or in the marches of the same.” 

Owen of Gleindour — or as we now write, Owen Glendower — ^was one of 
the most remarkable men of this period. Claiming descent from the ancient 
British princes,_ being the great-grandson of the famous Llewelyn, he might 
still have remained a peaceful landowner in Wales, but for the deposition of 
the master whom he had served as an esquire of his household. Educated 
at one of the inns of court in London, he possess^ an amount of knowledge 
which made him regarded as a necromancer by his simple countrymen. His 
property was contiguous to that of Lord Grey de Ruthyn, and the Anglo- 
Norman baron claimed and seized some portion of it. Glendower petitioned 
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the parliament of 1400 for redress. His petition was dismissed by the peers, 
with the scornful answer that thej^ “cared not for barefooted rascals.” He 
took arms, made Lord Grey his prisoner, and wasted his barony. 

But the private feud became a national revolt. The mountains again 
heard the bardic songs, which were applied to the new hero who had arisen to 
restore the glory of the ancient Britons. Henry thought to stop the popular 
voice by decreeing that “ no waster, rh 3 mier, minstrel, nor vagabond be any 
wise sustained in the land of Wales.” The Welsh scholars of Oxford and 
Cambridge departed to their own country, in 1401, to aid the rebellion, and 
the Welsh labourers employed in England escaped to jom their countrymen. 
Owen Glendower, by the general voice of the people, was declared prince of 
Wales. Before the rebellion had attamed any very extensive organisation, 
Harry Percy (Hotspur) and Prince Henry were engaged in different parts 
of the country against the insurgents. Henry of Monmouth, in 1401, was in 
his fourteenth year. His command in Wales could have been only nominal ; 
and we are glad, therefore, to believe that a letter of this period, addressed 
• in his name to the council, was a mere official communication. The boy is 
made to say, deseribmg hi,s triumphal progress, " We caused the whole place 
to be set on fire : we laid waste a fine and populous country. ' ’ This is learning 
the lessons of chivalry at a very early age. He continued, however, in au- 
thority, but was much straitened in his slaughter and burnings for want of 
money to pay his archers and men-at-arms In 1402, Sir Edmund Mortimer, 
uncle to the young earl of March, went against Glendower; and, his army 
being utterly routed in Radnorshire^ he was taken prisoner. 

The king now determined to go in person, “ to check the insolences and 
malice of Owen Glendower and other rebels.” His expedition was fruitless. 
Ihe royal army, in the month of August, was exposed to storms of rain, 
snow, and hail, and Glendower was alleged to have raised them by his wicked 
sorcery. That autumn the sagacious Welshman defied all the power of Eng- 
land in his mountain fastnesses. In the succeeding winter, his prisoner, Ed- 
mund Mortimer, became his friend and ally. Henry, with that jealousy 
which formed a part of his character, refused to ransom his “ beloved cousin ” ; 
and Mortimer consoled himself by marrying the great Welsh chieftain's 
daughter. On the 13th of December, 1402, he writes thus to his tenants: 

“ Very dear and well-beloved, I greet you much, and make known to you that 
Owen Gl 3 mdor has raised a quarrel, of which the object is, if King Richard be 
alive, to restore him to his crown ; and if not, that my honoured nephew, who 
is the right heir to the said crown, shall be king of England, and that the said ' 
Owen will assert his right in Wales. And I, seeing and considering that the 
said quarrel is good and reasonable, have consented to join in it, and to aid 
and maintain it, and, by the grace of God, to a ghod end. Amen'” 

“ If King Richard be alive ” ! It is nearly three years since King Richard’s 
body was exposed in St Paul’s Church — a public act known to all the king- 
dom, and especially known to all such as Sir Edmund Mortimer How can a 
doubt now be raised, “ if King Richard be alive ” ? In six months from the 
date of this letter, a great host, headed by the Percys, will be looking for 
Glendower to fight with them against King Henry ; and before they meet him 
in Hateley Field near Shrewsbury, they will denounce the usurping king as a 
murderer in the following words: “Thou hast caused our sovereign lord and 
thine, traitorously within the castle of Pomfret [Pontefract], without the con- 
sent or judgment of the lords of the realm, by the space of fifteen days and 
so many nights, with hunger, thirst, and cold, to perish ” How are these 
contradictions to be solved ? For years, Henry had to struggle against two - 
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That he died by violence is highly probable. His removal would add 
inuch to the safety of his successor, and every opportunity was afforded by 
his secret imprisonment to effect this removal by the foulest means. Thus 
Henry was publicly accused by the Percys of ha\ing procured Richard’s death 
by starvation The duke of Orleans, in 1403, in a letter to Henry, insinuated 
that he was guilty of the murder, and the king replied “With regard to 
that passage in your letter where you speak of the death of our very dear 
cousin and lord, whom God absolve, saying ‘ God knows how it happened, and 
by whom that death was done,’ we know not with what intent such words are 
used ; but if you mean and dare to say that his death was caused by our order, 
or with our consent, we say that is false, and you will say what is false as often 
as you shall say so ; as the true God knows, whom we call to witness . offering 
our body against yours in single combat, if you will or dare to prove it.” In 
an age when the appeals of kings to heaven were occasionally of no more value 
than “ dicers’ oaths,” this will not go for much. An account from a contem- 
porary states that Sir Pierce Exton, with a band of assassins, entered his 
prison at Pontefract, and that Richard, seizmg a battle-axe, fell bravely fight- 
ing with unequal numbers. Some yearn ago Richard’s tomb was opened in 
Westminster abbey, and no marks of \'iolence appeared on his skull, on which 
the contemporary relates that he received his death-w'ound. Walsingham,/ 
the chronicler, affirms as common rumour that Richard died by voluntary 
starvation. Froissart* says, “ How Richard died, and by what means, I could 
not tell w'hen I wrote this chronicle.” The question is no nearer its solution 
after four centuries and a half 

The other popular belief, the most embarrassing to Henry, was that Richard 
had escaped from Pontefract and was living in Scotland. For several years 
there were proclamations against those who spread this rumour, and some 
were punished by death for this offence The belief gradually passed away 
from the popular mind ; and the chroniclers explain that a man named Serle, 
a servant to King Richard, having heard that his old master was alive in 
Scotland, came over from France, persuaded the court fool to personate the 
ex-king, and was eventually executed as a traitor for the deception which 
had entrapped many persons into the confidence that Richard was coming to 
claim his crown. The fondness for “historic doubts” has revived the belief 
in our own times. It is stated that Richard’s escape from Pontefract is 
proved by documents in the Record Office ; that this escape was effected in 
connection with the rising of 1400, in which he was proclaimed by the earls 
who afterwards suffered as traitors ; that there are entries in the public ac- 
counts of Scotland of expenses for the custody of King Richard of England ; 
and that Richard lived till 1419 in Stirling castle, in a state of imbecility The 
vague and contradictory accounts of the manner of Richard’s death by vio- 
lence give some little sanction to the belief that he was not murdered at all 
But if we even accept the explanation that another body was substituted for 
Richard’s at St. Paul’s on the 14th of March, 1400, and that Henry and his 
court went through the mummery of his false obsequies, we have still so many 
difficulties to reconcile that we have little hesitation in believing that the 
Richard of Stirling castle was an impostor. The French believed in Richard’s 
death when the son of the duke of Orleans married Isabella in 1406 In the 
same year the lords addressed Henry^, praying that those “might be put to 
prison who preach and publish that RicWd, late king, who is dead, should be 
in full life” ; or that “ the fool in Scotland” is that King Richard who is dead. 
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However defective may be the evidence upon which impartial history 
must condemn or acquit j&enry IV of the murder of Richard II, he must 
bear the infamy of a political crime of broader and deeper significance. He 
was the first English king who put men to death by statute for their religious 
belief. He came to the throne with almost the unanimous support of 

the ecclesiastical h i e r - 



archy. Archbishop Arun- 
del was his great upholder ; 
and this primate made 
Henry his instrument for 
the destruction of those 
who had assailed the cor- 
ruptions of the church. 
Henry’s father had been a 
supporter of Wycliffe. The 
son of John of Gaunt was 
to be the persecutor of 
Wycliffe’s followers. 
Henry was carried to the 
throne with the avowal 
of popular principles. The 
lay barons and the com- 
mons were opposed to the 
pretensions of the church 
to be above all inquiry — 
a dominant and irrespon- 
sible power. But Henry 
knew the strength of a 
body that, according to an 
estimate of his time, pos- 
sessed one third of the 


Dbtah/ of Lichfieid Cathbdrai, revenues of the kingdom. 

Cnmieenth and fourteenth centoriee Besiesed and greatly dam- first year of hiS 

aged by the Puritans in 1643) reigU WaS paSSed the Stat- 

ute De heretico com- 


burendo — “ the first statute and butcherly knife,” says Prynne, “ that the 
impeaching prelates procured or had against the poor preachers of Christ’s 
gospel.” 

The fiery persecution of Archbishop Arundel was grounded upon these 
charges “ Whereas it is showed to our sovereign lord the king on the behalf 
of the prelates and the clergy,^ that divers false and perverse people of a cer- 
tain new sect, of the faith, of the sacraments of the church, and the authority 
of the same damnably thinking, and against the law of God and of the church 
usurping the office of preaching, do perversely and maliciously in divers places 
within the said realm, under the colour of dissembled holiness, preach and 
teach these days openlny and privily divers new doctrines, and wicked heretical 


^ "The petition and the statute are both in Latin, which is unusual in the laws of this time. 
In a subsequent petition of the commons this act is styled ' the statute made in the second year 
of your majesty’s reign, at the request of the prelates and clergy of your kmgdom’ ; which 
a.ffords a presumption that it had no regular assent of parliament. ” — ^Hallam.^ 
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aad erroneous opinions, contrary to the same faith and blessed determinations 
ot Holy cliurch ; and of such sect and wicked doctrme and opinions they make 
unlawful conventicles and confederacies, they hold and exercise schools, they 
make and write books, they do wickedly instruct and inform people, and as 
much as they may excite and stir them to sedition and insurrection, and m a ke 
great striie and division among the people, and other enormities horrible to 
be heard dady do perpetrate and commit.” The “convenient remedy” for 
such n^elties and excesses” was that none should preach, write, or teach 
against the faith of holy church ; that aU having in their possession books or 
writings 01 such wicked doctrines and opinions should deliver them up, or be 
arrested and proceeded against by the diocesan; and, finally, that if anV per- 
sons before the diocesan charged with such wicked preachings and teachings, 
and should refuse to abjure, or after abjuration fall into relapse, they should 
be leit to the secular court ; and the sheriff of a county, or mayor or bailiffs 
01 a city or borough, after sentence, shall receive the same persons, and every 
one of them, and them, before the people, do (cause) to be burned, that such 
pur^hment may strike in fear to the minds of other.” 

^ Henry IV was no impassive tool of the persecuting churchmen. The first 
vicgm was Vv nham Smter, a London clergyman, who was burned on the 12th 
01 nebruary, 1401. The stake and the lagot were in full activity, till the 
commons shuddered at the atrocities which Englishmen had now first to en- 
1 . 11 Richard II the commons would not permit that the 

church sho^d imprison heretics without the king^s consent. Now heretics 
were to be burned upon the sole sentence of the ecclesiastical courts A peti- 
tion of the lords m 1406, which we have just referred to, mixes up the charges 
of heresy against certain preachers and teachers with the charge of publishing 
rumours that King Richard was alive This alleged offence was a possible 
cause of the king's bitterness against them. But it was also set forth in that 
petition that they stirred and moved the people to take away their temporal 
possessions from the prelates; and, it was added, ^^in case that this evil pur- 
pose be not resisted by your royal majesty, it is very likely that in process of 
tune they will also^ excite the people of your kingdom to take away from the 
lords temporal their possessions and heritages.” The commons, who had also 
mmporal possessions to lose, did not share this apprehension. They prayed 
Henry, m 1410, that the statute against the Lollards might be repealed, or 
P^^^JS^tod. He replied that he wished one more severe had been passed; 
and, to show how practical was his intolerance, he immediately signed a war- 
rant for the burning of J ohn Badby, a Lollard The commons deeply resented 
the temper of the king, and refused to grant a subsidy to be levied yearly 
without their renewed assent. 


^ FRANCE AND SCOTLAND 

It was with no vague meaning that Shakespeare put into the mouth of 
Henry IV the aphorism, Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.” His 
reign was a period of continued assault and danger on every side. France 
and Scotland refused to recognise Henry as the sovereign of England. Their 
touces, they maintained, were with Richard, and not with a usurper. With 
Fr^ce the king was anxiously desirous of peace But the princes and nobles 
of France, considering the deposition of Richard as the act of the people, were 
craving to punish a nation which they held as the' most dangerous on earth 
through its pride and insolence. The king of Prance, subject to partial 
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attacks of insanity, had received a terrible shock bj ^ne announcement of the 
events that had deprived his daughter of her queenly rank. Isabella was 
conducted back to Calais with ceremonies almost as magnificent as those 
which had attended her marriage five years before. But Henry, straitened 
in his finances, did not send back with her the dower which Richard had 
received. The duke of Orleans was for commencing hostilities against Henry. 
The duke of Burgundy was more cautious. These rival uncles of the insane 
king by their furious discords kept France in a state of disorder and terror 
which rendered the government incapable of any great enterprise. Bordeaux, 
and other parts of Gascony, were still retamed by the English government, and 
these were attacked by the duke of Burgundy. But the people clung to the 
English rule. 

In 1400 Henry invaded Scotland. He marched to Edinburgh, and left 
the usual mark of feudal royalty by burning the city. In 1402 the Scots 
invaded England. Henry was chasing Glendower in the land of the ancient 
Britons, and attributing to necromancy the ill success which courage and 
constancy had prepared for him. The Scottish earl of March, who had ab- 
jured his allegiance to his own sovereign, had defeated the mvading Scots at 
Hepburn Moor. The earl Douglas came with a great army to revenge the 
loss. They advanced beyond the Tyne, devastating and plundering with 
more than usual fierceness and rapacity. But the earl of Northumbeiland, 
his son Henry Percy, and the earl of March had collected a large force in their 
rear, and awaited tneir return near Wooler. On Holy'rood Day, the 14th of 
September, the Scots took up a strong position on Homildon HiU. The 
English army was placed on an opposite eminence Percy commanded a 
descent into the valley; and as the Scots lined the sides of Homildon Hill, 
the' English archers picked down their men with unerring aim, while Douglas 
gave no order for advance. At last the Scots charged down the steep, and 
the English retired a little. Again they halted, and again the deadly shafts 
flew so sharp and strong that few could stand up against the “iron sleet.” 
The English men-at-arms m this battle drew not a sword The victory was 
won by the terrible archers alone. Douglas and many nobles and knights were 
made prisoners, amongst whom was Murdoch Stewart, the son and heir of 
the duke of Albany, the regent of Scotland. The earl of Northumberland 
presented his illustrious prisoners to Henry, at Westminster, when the king 
exhorted Murdoch to be resigned to his captivity, for he had been taken on 
the battle-field like a true knight. The notion that Henry demanded the 
prisoners of Homildon Hill from the captors, that he might deprive them of 
ransom, is an error which Shakespeare derived from HalR and Holinshed.^ 
It is distinctly proved that Henry reserved to the captors all their rights. 


THE EEVOLT OP THE PERCYS 

The revolt of the Percys was possibly accelerated by the refusal of Henry 
to ransom Sir Edmund Mortimer, whose sister had become the wife of Hot- 
spur. But the probability is that no sudden impulses of passion excited their 
resistance to the authority of the man whom they had seated on the throne. 
The king was so unconscious of having provoked their resentment by any act 
of his own self-will that the very army which encountered them at Shrews- 
bury was led by him, “ to give aid and support to his very dear and loyal 
cousins, the earl of Northumberland and his son Henry, in the expedition 
which they had honourably commenced for him and his realm against his 
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enemies the Scotch.” But the Percys had just cause of complaint against 
the government of Henry, in a matter which involved no jealousy of their 
power which had advanced him to the throne, as Hume describes the temper 
of the king. The Percys had incurred great expenses in their resistance to 
the Scots, and the government of Henry had been unable to reimburse them. 

There are letters to the king and to the council from the earl of Northum- 
berland, in the summer of 1403, bitterly complaining of the non-payment of 
large sums due to him. There is a letter of the same period from Henry’s son, 
the prince of Wales, complaining that his soldiers would not remam with him 
unless they were promptly paid their wages , and an order is made by the 
king in council, on the 10th of July, 1403, that a thousand pounds shoidd be 
sent to the prince, to enable him to k^p his people together. It is clear that 
the king was surrounded by financial embarrassments, which affected his 
own son as much as the Percys He satisfied the Percys as W as he could 
by small payments and large promises. They probably saw in these embar- 
rassments a symptom of the weakness of Henry’s government, and believed 
that the revolt of Glendower would enable them, in conjunction with 
him, to establish a government in which they should have a more supreme 
power than under the rule of the politic Lancaster. They managed their 
plans with such caution that- whilst the king was marching towards the north, 
expecting to join them in Northumberland, Hotspur was marching through 
Lancashire and Cheshire, proclaiming that Richard was alive. At Burton- 
on-Trent Henry heard the news of the revolt. Within a week he had fought 
the battle of Shrewsbury. 

The prince of Wales was on the Welsh borders, and joined his forces to 
those of his father before the army of Henry entered Shrewsbury, on the 20th 
of July. Hotspur had been joined by Douglas and his Scote, and by his 
uncle, the earl of Worcester, with a body of Cheshire archers. Glendower 
was on his march from Carmarthenshire ; but the rapid movement of Henry 
to the west brought the royal troops in the presence of the northern army 
before the Welsh chieftain could imite his forces with those of his confederates. 
Under the walls of Shrewsbury lay the insurgents. They retired a short dis- 
tance to Hateley Field. The solemn defiance of the confederates was sent 
to Henry during the night, denouncing him and his adherents as “ traitora, 
and subverters of the commonwealth and kingdom, and invaders, oppressors, 
and usurpers of the rights of the true and direct heir of England and France.” 

Hateley Field is about three mUes from Shrewsbury. It is a plain of no 
large extent, with a gentle range of hills rising towards the Welsh border. 
On that plain, where he had fought for his life and his crown, Henry after- 
wards caused a chapel to be built and endowed, wherein mass might be chanted 
for the souls of those who died in that battle and were there interred The 
mass is no longer there sung, but there is the little chapel. As we stand upon 
that quiet plain — ^looking upon the eastern Haughmond hill, “the bus^ 
hill” of Shakespeare, and listen when “the southern wind doth play the 
trumpet” — the words of the chronicler and the poet linger in our memories; 
and we think of that terrible hour when, in the words of Hall,** “suddenly the 
trumpets blew, and the king’s part cried Sainct George! and the adversaries 
cried Esperanc^! Percy’ and so, furiously, the armies joined.” The Northum- 
brian archers, who had done such terrible execution at Homildon Hill, now 
drew their bow-strings against their JEnglish brothers. Walsingham/ tells us 
that the king’s men “fell as the leaves fall on the ground after a frosty night 
at the approach of winter.” The troops of Henry recoiled before their slaugh- 
tering arrows, and before the charge which Percy and Dou^as led. fiie 
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prince of Wales was wounded by an arrow in the face; but the valiant youth 
continued to fight where the battle was strongest. For three hours the field 
was contested with an obstinacy that marked the breed of the men who were 
fighting against each other. 

“At the last,” says Hall,* “the king, crying, ‘Saint George! VictoiyF 
broke the array and entered into the battle of his enemies, and fought fiercely, 
and adventured so far into the battle that the earl Douglas struck him down, 
and slew Sir Walter Blunt and three others apparelled in the king’s suit and 
clothing.” The king was raised, and again “did that day naany a valiant 
feat of arms.” Hotspur at length fell; an arrow pierced his brain. His death 
struck a panic terror into the hearts of his brave followers. The straggling 
Welsh, who had joined the battle, fled to the woods and hills. The gdlant 
Douglas was taken prisoner, and few or none of his Scots escaped alive. On 
that Hateley Field, where about fourteen thousand men were engaged on 
each side, one half were killed^ or wounded. The earl of Worcester, the 
baron of Kenderton, and Sir Richard Vernon were amongst the prisoners 
delivered to the king. At the market-cross of Shrewsbury, where, a hundred 
and twenty years before, Prince David of Wales had been executed as a traitor, 
Worcester, Kenderton, and Vernon paid the penalty of their revolt with the 
same horrible barbarities that were inflicted, for the first time, upon the 
brother of Llewelyn. The earl of Northumberland was marching his retain- 
ers through Durham, when he received the news of the death of his son and 
his brother, and of the fatal issue of the sudden revolt of his house. He burned 
back to his castle of Warkworth and disbanded his men. The earl was com- 
manded to appear before the king at York. Henry was too politic to be un- 
necessaiily severe; and the elder Percy escaped, even without a forfeiture. 

But, in the midst of this great success, the government of Hemy had a 
constant fight to maintain against numerous enemies The people of Eng- 
land were subjected to various miseries by the opposition that was raised to 
the Lancastrian rule The French landed in Wales, and burned Tenby. 
Plymouth was burned by ships from Brittany. Devonshire was harassed by 
descents on the coast. Reprisals, of course, took place; and the dwellers 
on the French shores of the Channel had to endure the same sort of visita- 
tions. In 1404 Glendower had so successfully asserted his power that the 
French government concluded a treaty with him as “Owen, prince of Wales.” 
Henry of Monmouth was doing his duty as the representative of his father 
in the Welsh borders On the 11th of March, 1405, he obtained a consider- 
able victory at Grosmont But this success had no decisive result The king 
was again about to enter Wales with a large force, when a new revolt broke 
out ia the north of England The earl of Northumberland, the earl of Not- 
tingham, Lord Bardolf, and Scrope, aichbishop of York, confederated to place 
the earl of March on the throne He and his brother had been delivered from 
their honourable imprisonment at Windsor by the skilful device of the widow 
of Despenser, one of Richard’s favourites. They were immediately retaken; 
and the duke of York — known by his plots and betrayal of others when 
Aumale and Rutland — ^was accused by the lady, his own sister, of being privy 
to the plot The earl of Westmoreland entrapped two of the chief of the 
northern confederates into his hands — Scrope and Nottingham. The arch- 
bishop and the earl were beheaded. Northumberland and Bardolf escaped to 
Scotland. 

The execution of the archbishop, which Gascoigne, the chief justice, refused 
to sanction — ^as the lay courts had no jurisdiction over a prjejate — ^was an offence 
against the church, and the pope issued a temporary sentence of excom- 
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munication against all who had been concerned in his death. That sentence 
was afterwards withdrawn. There is a story which, if it rested up>on good 
evidence, would give us a notion that Henry, in addition to his other great 
talents, possessed a considerable fund of humour. He charged a messenger 
to deliver the armour of the archbishop to the pope, with these words of the 
brothers of Joseph: “Lo! this have we found, know now whether it be thy 
son’s coat, or rio.” ^ After the execution of Scrope and Nottmgham, Ilenry 
successfully besieged Prudhoe and Warkworth, the castles of the earl of North- 
umberland ; and took Berwick, which had been delivered by Northumberland 
to the Scots. The unhappy Percy and Lord Bardolf wandered about for two 
years, endeavouring to organise resistance to Henry’s consolidating power. 
In 1407_ there was some discontent in England, through the king’s demand 
for subsidies; and the Percy and Bardolf then ventured into Northumberland, 
raised their tenantry, and risked a battle with the sheriff of Yorkshire, Sir 
Thomas Rokeby, at Bramham Moor, near Tadcaster. Northumberland closed 
his unhappy career by falling in battle; and Bardolf, after being taken pris- 
oner, died of his wounds. 


THE LAST YBAES OP HENRY TV 

Thus came to an end the English insurrections against the sovereignty of 
Henry of Lancaster. He had held the throne for nine years against assaults 
that would quickly have destroyed one of mere ordinary talent and energy. 
His most obstinate enemy had been Owen Glendower, a man of proportionate 
abilityand force of character. The great Welshman never yielded. In 1411 
he was exempted from Henry IV’s general pardon of the Welsh rebels. In 
1416, Henry V, even after his great triumph of Agincourt, sought to make 
peace with the unconquered Owen, and to receive him into his allegiance. 
The circumstances of his death are not recorded. He probably sank into 
obscurity, and his memory was only preserved in the legends of his country- 
men, which told of his wanderings on his native mountains and his hidin gs in 
sea-girt caverns. Owyn’s Cave is still to be seen on the coast of Merioneth. 
The contest in which he was engaged was held to be a revival of the ancient 
feud of Briton and Saxon, for m 1431 the commons prayed that the for- 
feiture of the Glendower lands might be enforced, for that Owen Glendower 
was a traitor, whose success would have been “ to the destruction of all English 
tongue for evermore.” 

_ The_ connection of the government of Henry with the (juarrels and in- 
trigues in France of the rival dukes of Orleans and Burgundy involves matters 
of state policy which have now but little interest. During the reign of the 
insane king, Charles VI, the kingdom was a prey to their rival factions. Or- 
leans, the brother of the king, was murdered by his cousin of Burgundy in 
1407, who justified the deed, and became master of the state. The revdt of 
his Flemish subjects required his presence, and then the Orleanists declared 
him a public enemy. 

But John Sans-Peur was for a time too jjowerful to be put down. The 
young duke of Orleans, who had been married to Isabella, the widow of 

It IS amusing to notice how the same story persists in cropping out again and again in the 
course of history This identical story of the coat-of-mail and the pope, it will be remembered, 
was related in the reign of Richard I as having occurred in connection with the revolt of 
warlike bishop of Beauvais Of course it is conceivable that Henry knew of the success of 
Richard’s action, and profited by the example But the story is good enough to bear two 
relations] 
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Richard II, who died in 1409, took as a second wife the daughter of the count 
d’Armaguac. This count became the chief of the Orleanists, who thence- 
forward were called the Armagnacs. The young duke of Orleans demanded 
justice for the death of his father. The duke of Burgundy solicited aid from 
the king of England, who sent him eight hundred men-at-arms and a thou- 
sand bowmen. This assistance turned the scale in favor of Burgundy. But 
in 1412 the Armagnacs offered better terms to Henry, by agreeing to ac- 
knowledge him as duke of Aquitaine. The two factions at last began to con- 
sider that their quarrel had become complicated, by the intervention of one 
who would sacrifice both to regain the ancient power of the English m France. 
They agreed upon a peace. But Henry sent an army into Normandy under 
his second son, the duke of Clarence, who ravaged Maine and Anjou, and 
finally^ retired to Gascony, having received a large payment as the cost of his 
expedition. 

The kingly and parental relations of Henry IV with the prince of Wales, 
during the latter years of this reign, have been variously described upon very 
imperfect information. It is extremely difficult to speak of the character of 
Henry of Monmouth without taking some colour from the most effective 
painter of character that all literature has produced. Hallam? says: “The 
virtues of the prince of Wales are almost invidiously eulogised by those par- 
liaments who treat harshly his father; and these records afford a strong pre- 
sumption that some early petulance or riot has been much exaggerated by 
the vulgar minds of our chroniclers ” Shakespeare rescued the prince from 
the imputation of low debauchery by surrounding him with an atmosphere of 
wit, and by exhibiting his compunction for misspent hours in the midst of 
his revelries. Here we may leave the consideration of the prmce’s private 
character, without believing that it is much sullied even by the somewhat 
doubtful story of his having struck the chief justice of England. 

But his public conduct, after he attamed his majority in 1409, requires a 
brief notice. In 1410 he was made captain of Calais, and president of the 
council. In the capacity of president he is often found acting ; and perhaps 
in his official^ position he witnessed the burning of John Badby for heresy, 
and offered him a yearly stipend if he would recant But it would appear from 
some official records_ that the prince had an authority which was scarcely 
compatible with the jealous character of his father. Henry IV was in failing 
health, and the son was naturally at hand to assist in the public service But 
records which state that certam business was transacted “in the presence of 
I the king and of his son the prince” indicate a species of divided authority 
which might end in disimion. Hardyng,^ the rhyming chronicler, says • 

The king discharged the pnnce from his connsail, 

And set my lord Sir Thomas m his stead 

Chief of council, for the king's more avail 

Stow‘d says that the prince’s great popularity induced the king to believe 
that he intended to usurp the crown ; but that the prince, coming to his father 
with a large body of lords and gentlemen, whom he would not suffer to 
advance beyond the fire in the hall, declared that his life was not so desirable 
to him that he should wish to live one day under his father’s displeasure. 
Then the kin§ embraced him with tears, and said . “ My right dear and heartily 
beloved son, it is of truth that I had you partly suspect, and, as I now per- 
ceive, undeserved on your part • I will have you no longer in distrust for any 
reports that shall be made unto me. And thereof I assure you, upon my 
honour.” Henry IV died on the 20th of March, 1413, in his forty-seventh year. 
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HENRY V AN0 THE LOLLARDS 

Henry y was proclaimed king on the 21st of March, 1413. He was crowned 
at Westminster on the 9th ot April, being then in the twenty-fifth year of 
his age. A parliament, having been summoned by writ, met at Westminster 
on the 15th of May. There was nothing very noteworthy in its proceedings. 
The king met his lords and commons with an aspect of love and conciliation. 
He had taken not only the most generous, but the most prudent resolution 
towards those who had been considered dangerous to his house. He restored 
the son of Henry Percy to his family inheritance, and he liberated the earl 
of March from prison. 

There were dangers, however, at home which the magnanimity of the king 
was not calculated to avert. The execrable laws against the preachers of the 
“new doctrines” had not prevented the tenets of Wycliffe from spreading 
through the nation and beyond the narrow bounds of the island. It was a 
period of alarm for popes and prelates, and for all those who considered that 
the church was properly built upon a foundation of worldly riches and domin- 
ion. John Huss, a Bohemian priest, had become acquainted with the writings 
of Wycliffe, and he boldly preached the same doctrines as early as 1405. 
In 1414 the council of Constance held its first sitting, and Huss was summoned 
before it to declare his opinions. The brave man knew that he went at the 
risk of his life. He died at the stake in 1415. The same council decreed that 
the body of Wycliffe should be “ taken from the ground and thrown far away 
from the burial of any church.” It was thirteen years before this miserable 
vengeance was carried into effect, by disinterring and bummg the first Eng- 
lish reformer’s body and throwing his ashes into a brook. “The brook,” 
says Fuller,’^ “did convey his ashes into Avon; Avon into Severn; Severn 
into the narrow seas; they into the main ocean. And thus the ashes of 
Wycliffe are the emblem of his doctrine, which is now dispersed all the world 
over,” 

But in the first year of Henry V the prelates sought to strike a more effec- 
tual terror into the followers of Wycliffe than could be accomplished by any 
msult to his memory. They resolved to take measures against one of the 
most powerful supporters of the LoUards, Sir John Oldcastle, called Lord Cob- 
ham. He had been the friend of the king when prince of Wales; and Henry, 
in the honest desire, as we may believe, to avert the consequences of ecclesias- 
tical vengeance, tried to induce Oldcastle to recant. He was inflexible, and 
the king then caused him to be arrested. On the 25th of September the un- 
daunted knight was brought before the s 3 mod, and there pleaded his cause 
with a vigour and ability which have made him memorable amongst the 
martyrs of the Reformation. He was condemned as a heretic, and was 
handed over to the secular power. The king granted his ancient friend a 
respite of fifty days from the fiery penalty which awaited him; and during 
that period Oldcastle escaped from his prison in the Tower. The danger to 
which their leader had been exposed, and the severities which aiipeared pre- 
paring for those who held to their conscientious opmions, precipitated the 
Lollards into a movement which made the state as anxious for their suppres- 
sion as was the church Rumours went forth of a fearful plot to destroy 
all religion and law in England, and, in the overthrow of king, lords, and 
clergy, to make all property in common There can be little doubt that this 
rumoured plot was a gross exaggeration of some indiscreet assemblies for the 
purpose of petition. 
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It was stated that in the fields of St. GHes, stretching to the Hampstead 
and Highgate hills, twenty-five thousand insurgents were to meet under the 
command of Sir John Oldcastle. At midnight of the 7th of January, 1414, the 
Ming went forth from the city gates with a mighty array, to encounter this 
army of desperate rebels. He found about eighty persons. Others were sur- 
prised near Hornsey. Many of these unfortunate people were immediately 
executed, and Sir Roger Acton, a friend of Oldcastle, also suffered on the 
10th of February. Henry proclaimed that the insurgents meant to destroy 
him and his brothers, to divide the realm into districts, and to elect Sir John 
Oldcastle president. These allegations appear too extravagant not to lead us 
to the belief that the conspiracy, if conspiracy there were, had for its sole 
object the mitigation of the penal laws against the preachers and receivers of 
lii^ycliffe's doctrines. Within a few months a pardon was proclaimed to all 
the Lollards for the conspiracy, excepting Oldcastle and eleven others. Still 
prosecutions went on; and it is remarkable that the kmg pardoned many so 
prosecuted, after they had been convicted. The general body of Lollards 
were grievously punished for the indiscretion of some of their number. A 
new statute was passed, giving all judges and magistrates power to arrest 
all persons suspected of Lollardism, binding them by oath to do their utmost 
to root up the heresy; and enacting that, in addition to capital punishment, 
the lands and goods of such convicted heretics should be forfeited to the king. 
It was three years before the vengeance of the church fell on Oldcastle. He 
was taken in 1418, while Henry was in France, and was burned, under the 
declaration of the archbishop and his provincial synod that he was an incor- 
rigible heretic. 

HENRY V AND FRANCE 

The factions of the Burgundians and Armagnacs were carrying on their 
desolating contests in France, when Henry V came to the throne. Henry IV 
had endeavoured to avail himself of their distractions by siding with one or 
the other party as best suited his policy His son adopted a bolder course. 
When the Treaty of Bretigny was violated by the French, Edward III re- 
assunaed the title of king of France, and went to war again to assert his pre- 
tended right. Tlmre had been several renewed truces between the two king- 
doms, but no pacification, and no decided settlement of the contested claims. 
The unhappy condition^ of the French nation was an encouragement to the 
ambition of the young king of England, who had been trained from his earliest 
years in war and policy. An embassy was sent to Paris to negotiate for a 
prolongation of the truce. 

Then was suggested a pacification, by the marriage of Henry of England 
with Catherine, the youngest daughter of the insane Charles VI. It was also 
proposed to the duke of Burgundy that his daughter should be queen of Eng- 
Imd. But the Orleanists were now supreme. Within a year from his acces- 
sion Henry suddenly put in a claim to the crowm of France,' in renewal of the 
old claim of Edward III. Upon the rejection of this claim the king of Eng- 
land made demands far more unreasonable than were agreed to by his great- 
grandfather, when the Peace of Bretigny was concluded. The French govern- 
ment consented to give up all the ancient territories of the duchy of Aqui- 
taine, and to marry the daughter of Charles VI to Henry, with a dowry of 
600,000 crowns. An embassy was sent to France, when the amount of the 
proposed dowry was increased to 800,000 crowns ; and the demand of Henry 
for the cession of Normandy, Maine, and Anjou was rejected. The French 
then sent an embassy to England, when Henry demanded Normandy and all 
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the terntories ceded by the Peace of Bretigny, under the threat that he would 
otherwise take arms to enforce his claim to the crown of France. On the 16th 
of April, 1415, he announced at a great council his determination to recover 
“his inheritance.” He had previously obtained a supply from parliament 
“for the defence of the kingdom of England and the safety of the seas”; and 
the supply was thus limited, although the king had avowed his intention to 
that parliament of makmg a claim to the kmgdom of France. Histoiians 
are of opinion that the lords spiritual, with the new archbishop, Chicheley, as 
their organ, had urged the kmg to this decision, to divert the attention of the 
people from those questions of the doctrine and discipline of the church 
which had become so formidable. 


The probability is that, Henry hav- 
ing become an instrument in their 
hands for puttmg down by terror 
those new doctrmes which had 
spread from England to the Con- 
tinent, they were ready in return to 
gratify his personal ambition by 
advocating his designs upon France. « 

The character of Henry’s enter- 
prise is often misimderstood. It is 
said that, whatever claim Edward 
III might have had to the crcwn 
of France, Henry V could have none. 
It is said that according to Edward 
Ill's doctrine, by which the right 
to the crown might pass through 
females to the male representatives, 
the rights of Edward III had passed 
to Roger, earl of March. So, as a 
matter of genealogy, they certainly 
had, and as a matter of genealogy 
there was doubtless an inconsistency 



in the use of the French title by 

Henry IV and Henry V. But the true way of looking at the matter is 
that both the Peace of Bretigny and the truce made in the latter years of 
Richard II had been broken by the French, that the war was going on at 
Henry’s accession, and that all that Henry V_ did was to throw the whole 
national power, guided by his own genius, yito its prosecution. * 

At a council on the 17th of April the king appointed his brother, the duke 
of Bedford, to be lieutenant of the kingdom during his absence The next 
day he declared what should be the payment for the lords and knights who 
should be retained for his voyage to France, with the daily payment of each 
man-at-arms and each archer. The rate of pay was, for a duke, 13s. 4d. per 
day; for an earl, 6s. 8d.; for a baron, 4s.; for a knight, 2s.; for every omer 
man-at-arms. Is ; and for an archer, 6d. Great nobles and others contracted 
to furnish large bodies of troops at this rate, well and sufficiently mounted, 
armed, and arrayed But the first quarter’s wages were required to be paid 
in advance, and pledges were given for the payment of the second quarter. 
Contracts were made for carpenters and other artisans, for wagons, and bows 
and arrows. The king pledged jewels for the performance of some of these 
contracts, and he raised large sums as loans upon jewels and plate. Ships 
and sailors were impressed. Surgeons were provided. Many officers of the 
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royal household were to attend upon the king, with no fewer than fifteen 
minstrds. 0n the 18th of June Henry set out for Westminster, going in 
procession to St. Paul’s, accompanied by the mayor and citizens in tneir guilds. 
At Winchester he awaited the arrival of an embassy from France. According 
to one French historian, Laboureur, Henry haggled about terms in the spirit of 
a usurer. The archbishop of Bourges, who was of the embassy, is accused 
by our chroniclers of having replied to the king with improper boldness. 
Neither concession nor plain-speaking would avail The ambassadors re- 
turned to Paris on the 26th of July, and reported 
that all Henry’s peaceable professions covered malice 
and dissimulation. 

On the 34th of July the king made his will, con- 
eluding with these words in his own autograph: “This 
, is my last will, subscribed with my own hand, R. H. 

Jesu Mercy and gremercy Ladie Marie help.” Within 
I a day or two a conspiracy against him was discovered, 
which, according to some accounts, was instigated 
by the French court. The conspirators were the 
_ king’s cousin, Richard earl of Cambridge, brother to 

York (Rutland); Lord Scrope, who was 
Henry’s familiar friend; and Sir Thomas Grey of 
Heton. A jury was summoned for their trial by the 
iwir sheriff of Southampton, who found Cambndge and 
Grey guilty of treason, and Scrope of having con- 
cealed the knowledge of their purposes. Cambridge 
and Scrope claimed to be tried by their peers By 
the lords then at Southampton, who formed a court 
for their trial, they were convicted, and they suffered 

- _ death on the 5th of August, Grey had been previ- 

ously executed. 












COBBELS 


RENEWAL OP THE FRENCH WAR 


ooBBELs France expired on the 2d of August 

(1416). On the beach of Southampton are collected 
III to Henry VIII) men-at-amis, mounted archers, foot-archers, miners, 

gunners, armourers, and all the various attendants of 
a feudal army. There, under the .walls of the old castle, shallow vessels float 
up to the river’s banks, and with little preparation horses and men step on to 
the crowded decks. Fifteen hundred of such vessels are gathered together, 
and drift with the tide to the broader Solent. Fifteen hundred sails to bear 


an army slowly and msecurely to Normandy — an army that would have been 
carried with far greater speed and safety by thirty of such vessels as now 
steam from that Southampton river. The king is at Portchester castle. 
On the 10th of August, being Saturday, he goes on board his own ship. The 
Tnmty, lying between Southampton and Portsmouth. On Sunday they put 
to sea. On Tuesday, about noon, the royal ship enters the mouth of the 
Seine, and the fleet casts anchor about three miles from Harfleur. 

The army landed in small boats, and took up a position on the hill nearest 
Harfleur No resistance was offered to the landmg. The constable of France, 
D’Albret, was at Rouen, with a large number of troops. But he stirred not. 
The hardy people of the coast suffered the English to leap on their shores, as 
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if they came in peace and friendship. The landing-place was rough with 
large stones, and there was a dike and wall between the shore and the marsh 
towards the town. The entrance into the marsh was very difficult, and “ the 
resistance of the smallest nuihber of people would have sufficed to drive back 
many thousands.” The army rested in its position till Saturday, the 17th, 
and .then moved to the siege of Harfleur. The town was surrounded with 
embattled walls,_ and with ditches filled to a great depth and breadth by the 
waters of the Seine. There were three gates, strongly defended by bulwarks. 
After the landing of Heiuy the garrison was reinforced on the side which the 
English had not then invested. But the town was very quickly encom- 
passed on all sides, the duke of Clarence having made a circuitous march 
and taken a position on the hill opposite to that which the kmg occupied. 
The port was strictly blockaded towards the sea. After a demand for the sur- 
render of the place, which was stoutly refused, the siege commenced. We 
new hear of guns as well as engines in an English siege. There is a belief 
that cannon had been employed at Cr4cy; and some sort of ordnance had 
certainly been occasionally m use in the middle of the fourteenth century. 
At Harfleur the king battered the bulwarks, and the walls and towers on every 
side, by the stones which his guns and engines cast Two attempts were 
made to undermine the towm; but there were counter-mines, and the miners 
met and fought underground. 

The siege went on with varying fortune ; but the besieged showed no symp- 
tom of surrender. Disease now began to make frightful ravages in the 
English camp. Henry’s men were perishing around him by dysentery, and 
he resolved to storm the town. The garrison, however, agreed to surrender 
on the 22d of September, if they were not previously relieved. No relief 
came The civil distractions of France had at first deprived the government 
of all energy. There was no preparation for resistance. There was no money 
in the royal treasury. Suddenly a tax was imposed, and the impost was 
collected from the clergy and the people by armed men. “What can the 
English do more to us ? ” exclaimed the unhappy victims of misrule. Harfleiu 
was yielded up on that 22nd of September, with great ceremony. Henry 
sat upon a throne under a pavilion of silk, erected on the hill opposite the 
town. From the pavilion to Harfleur a liue of English soldiers was formed ; 
and through their ranks came the governor with a deputation, and he laid 
the keys of the town at the feet of the king. The siege had lasted thirty-six 
days. On the 23d Henry entered the town, and went barefoot to the church 
of St. Martin, to offer a solemn thanksgiving for his success. The bulk of the 
inhabitants — ^women, children, and poor — ^were compelled to depart, but 
without any indignity; and the principal burghers, with many knights and 
gentlemen, were allowed to leave the place, making oath to surrender them- 
selves at Calais in the following November. Henry now sent a challenge to 
the dauphin of France to meet him in single combat — the old, unmeaning 
defiance of chivalry. On the 5th of October the king held a council. The 
success at Harfleur had been bought at a temble cost Besides a large number 
killed in the siege, a much greater number of the army had died of dysentery 
in that district of overflowing marshes. Five thousand more were so sick 
that they were unable to proceed. Many had deserted. Comparing the 
various accoimts of contemporary chroniclers, it is “morally impossible to 
form any other conclusion,” says Sir N. H Nicolas,? “than that the English 
army which quitted Harfleur did not exceed nine thousand fighting men.”*- 

p All known documents relating to the battle of Agincourt and all contemporary narr^ 
tives were collected in ^ volume entitled History of the Battle of Agmcourtj by Sir N. Harm 
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At the council of the 5th of October Henry was strongly urged to return, with 
the remnant of his force, to England by sea. He was told that “ the multitude 
of the French were continuaJiy increasmg, and very likely might hem them 
in on every side^ as sheep in pens.” So writes the priest; and he adds that 
the king determined to march to Calais, “relying upon the divine grace and 
the righteousness of his cause, piously considering that victory consists not 
in midtitudes.” 

It is easy to blame Henry for this determination; to call it “rashness, 
and total recklessness of consequences”; but it must not be forgotten that 
if the king had returned to England with the loss of two thirds of his army, 
and with no success but the capture of a town that could not long be held, 
he risked the loss of that popular support which the general belief in his intre- 
pidity had won for him from his early years. He had set his life upon a cast, 
and he must play out the game. On the 8th of October he commenced his 
extraordinary march. With eight days’ provisions the little army went forth 
from Harfleur, in three battalions, on the road to Calais. Henry’s policy 
was an honourable exception to the devastation which accompanied the 
marches of the great Edward and the Black Prince He published a proclama- 
tion that no one, under pain of death, should burn, lay waste, or take anything, 
excepting victuals and necessaries.” The line of march was at no great dis- 
tance from the coast towards the Somme. Passing by F6camp, the army 
reached Arques, near Dieppe, on the 11th. A few shots were fired from 
the castle, but the passage through the town was not contested. The English 
began to believe that they should reach Calais without molestation. “For 
some firmly asserted,” says the observant priest, “ that considering the civil 
discord and deadly hatred subsisting between the French princes and the 
duke of Burgundy, the French would not draw themselves out from the in- 
terior parts of the country and their strongholds, lest, while thus drawing 
themselves out, the forces of the duke of Burgundy should either follow them 
or against their will usurp the possession of their estates.” 

At Eu the English army was attacked, but the assailants were repulsed 
without diflSculty. On Sunday, the 13th, they reached Abbeville. Now 
the imminent danger that was before this daring band was too manifest to 
be concealed. The chroniclers of his great-grandfather’s exploits had made 
Henry familiar with the circumstances of his passage of the Somme. To 
the ford of Blanquetaque an English army was again led. The causeway 
leading to the ford was broken down, and a great body of French was said 
to be collected on the opposite bank of the river. Without any certain in- 
formation, Henry directed his march by the Somme above Abbeville, seeking 
for another passage. The bridges and causeways were all destroyed, and 
broad marshes added to the difficulty of finding a ford. The slender stock of 
provisions was now becoming exhausted. After a march of seven days they 
passed Amiens, and slept that night at the village of Boves It was the time 
of vintage, and there was abundance of wine m open casks and a little bread. 
The supply of wine was as dangerous to the safety of the army as its privations, 
and Henry forbade his men to fill their bottles. It was the 17th of October 
before they reached a plain near Corbie. Here the kin^ executed a soldier 
who had stolen the pix out of a church — an incident which Shakespeare has 
not overlooked Here, too, he gave the famous order that each archer should 
provide himself with a stake, sharpened at each end, to plant in the ground 
when about to be attacked by cavalry. On the 18th they were quartered 

Ni«>las (1827). The account of Knight here presented is based laigely on the contemporary 
narrative of a priest, printed by Nicolas.] 
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n^r Nesle, a walled town about twenty-four miles above Amiens and four 
miles from the nearest part of the Somme. Here the welcome news was brought 
that a ford had been discovered. Before the river could be reached a marsh 
had to be crossed The position was one of danger, and there was no choice 
but to make for the river at all hazards There were two fords, approached 
by narrow causeways, partly destroyed. The damaged portions w'ere filled 
up with broken doors and window’s from the neighbouring houses. The 
king was indefatigable in his personal exertions, superintending the repair 
of the causew’ays, and the orderly passage of men and horses It was dark 
before the whole army had crossed. “We passed a joyful night,” says the 
priest, “ in the next farm-houses, which had been left by the French on our 
first arrival over the water.” 


THE BATTLE OF AGINCOITET (1415 A.D.) 

The English army had been for a month investing Harfleur before the 
French government was roused from its inactivity. On the 10th of Septem- 
ber the king of France took the Oriflamme at St. Denis, and departed for 
Normandy. He had arrived at Rouen with his son when the news of the fall 
of Harfleur reached the court. He was soon surrounded by princes and 
great lords with their men-at-arms. It was known that the constable of 
France was watching the passages of the Somme, and that the English, in 
ascending the left bank, were sustaining great privations. The weather was 
wet and tempestuous. The princes and nobles believed they had now nothing * 
to dread from the presumption of King Henry The citizens of Paris offered 
to send six thousand men well armed. The old duke de Berri, who had 
fought at Poitiers sixty years before, urged the acceptance of the offer. The 
duke of Alen$on and the young chivalry would have nothing to do with these 
common people. “ What do we want of these shopkeepers ? We have alieady 
three times the number of the English.” 

The princes sent to Henry three oflicers of arms, to tell him that, being 
resolved to fight him, they desired him to name a day and a place ‘for the 
battle. The king of England replied that, having set out from his town of 
Harfleur, he was on his way to England, and that, resting in no town or for- 
tress, they might find him any day and hour in the open field. Onward 
marched Henry by P4ronne, the roads being found trodden “as if the French 
had gone before him in many thousands ” On the 24th — the fourth day after 
they had crossed the Somme — the English army arrived at Blangy, in perfect 
discipline A branch of the Canche, the Ternoise, was here crossed without 
difficulty. The French army was on the rising ground about a league distant. 
From Blangy there is a gentle ascent towards the village of Maisoncelle. 
“When we reached the top of the hill,” says the priest, “we saw three columns 
of the French emerge from the upper part of the valley, about a mile from us ; 
who at length being formed into battalions, companies, and troops, in mul- 
titudes compared with us, halted a little ^ore than half a mile opposite to 
us, filling a very wide field, as if with an innumerable host of locusts — ^a mod- 
erate-sized valley being betwixt us and them.” Nothing can be more accurate 
than this d^cription of the locality. We have stood upon this ascent, having 
left the little river and the bridge of Blangy about a mile distant Looking 
back, there is a range of gentle hills to the east, in the direction of St. Pol, 
from which the French army marched Emerging “ from the upper part of the 
valley,” the French army would fill “a very wide field” — the plain of Agin- 
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court. When Henry had crossed the river and ascended the hill, he expected 
instant battle. He formed his troops, and went about exhortmg them to do 
tiieir duty. Walter Hungerford, accordmg to our good priest’s account, 
regretted that they had not with them ten thousand English archers. The 
solemn answer of the king, relying upon God for victory, has been given by 
the priest. Other burning words — the version of the poet — ^have superseded 
the dialogue of the chroniclers. 

The sun was setting, and there was no attack. At Maisoncelle, now a 
long straggling village amidst trees, about a mile and a half from Blangy, the 
king took up his quarters for the night. In the gloomy twilight “ a white way ’ ’ 
had been found to this village. The noise of the French was heard as they 
took up their quarters, each vociferating for his servant or his comrade, 
Henry commanded the strictest silence. It was a night of dread to those 
who knew how many thousand enemies were close at hand. There was little 
sleep. The armourers were at work; the priests were confessing then peni- 
tents In the French camp the confident knights played at dice, the stakes 
being the ransoms of their expected prisoners. 

The route to Calais lay through the plain of Agincourt. The village of 
Agincourt now consists of a number of straggling mud-built cottages, and a 
farm or two, with a church of the beginning of the last century. It is covered 
by a wood towards the plain Opposite Agincourt is another village, Trame- 
court, also covered by a wood. The plam of Agincourt is a considerable 
table-land, now fully cultivated, and expandmg into an open country after 
we have passed between the two woods. The village of Maisoncelle is about 
a mile from this field. Henry rose with the dawn on that 25th of October, 
the feast of St Crispin, and he heard three masses. He was fully armed, 
and he wore a crown on his head of extraordinary magnificence. He mounted 
a small gray horse, and drew up his men upon the open ground near Maison- 
celle, then covered with young corn. His little band was formed in one line, 
the men-at-arms in the centre, with wings on the left and right, the archers 
being posted between the wings, with their stakes fixed before them. A party 
that wqnt into the village of Agincourt found no armed men there. Another 
party of archers was concealed m the village of Tramecourt. The French 
army was in three lines, completely covering the route to Calais. The ad- 
vanced guard of about eight thousand knights and esquires, and fifty-five 
hundred archers and cross-bowmen, was composed of the greater part of 
the French nobility. The main body was crowded in prodigious numbersj 
the lines, according to the lowest estimate, being twenty men in depth. The 
men-at-arms wore coats of steel reaching to their knees, and heavy leg-armour, 
with other encumbering panoply. 

The contemporary chroniclers, both French and English, differ greatly 
as to the number of the French army The lowest estimate is fifty thousand 
fighting men; the highest, one hundred and fifty thousand. The probability 
is that they were ten times as many as the English. Their position was 
between the two woods of Agincourt and Tramecourt, in a space much too 
confined for the movements of such «, vast body. The woods as they at present 
exist show that the position was a disadvantageous one ; and it was probably 
more disadvantageous if the woods were then more extensive. The two 
armies passed several hours without a movement on either side. According 
to Monstrelet,* Sir Thomas Erpin^ham, a knight grown gray with age and 
honour, at last flung his truncheon in the air, and called “Nestrocque!" (“Now 
strike!”) and then dismounted, as the king and others had done The English 
then knelt down, invoking the protection of God; and each man put a small 
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piece of earth into his mouth, in remembrance that they were formed of dust, 
and to_ dust should return Shoutmg the national “Hurrah!” they kept 
advancing. The archers, without armour, ui jackets and loose hose, some 
even barefoot, went boldly on to meet the mailed chivalry. Then" bow- 
strings were drawn. The French stooped as the deadly shafts flew' amongst 
them. Many were slain. Onward rushed the thousands of horsemen to 
break the Ime of the hardy yeomen. The sharpened stakes were planted 
in the earth, and the archers shirank not from the charge The arrows again 
flew; and, the horses becoming unmanageable from their wounds, the knights 
were driven back upon the van, which they tlirew into confusion. 

The king now' advanced with his main body. A deadly conflict ensued. 
The archers threw away their bows, and fought with sword and biU. The 
second French line was soon reached; and here again the contest became more 

^ 
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a slaughter than a battle. The enormous numbers of the French were the 
chief cause of their destruction. Their heavy armour was an encumbrance 
instead of a defence. The rear division, after the overthrow of the first and 
second divisions, took to flight. In three hours this terrible fight was over. 
The priest, who was “sitting on horseback among the baggage, in the rear of 
the battle,” thus describes the slaughter of the P>ench on this day of Agin- 
court: “T^en some of them in the engagement had been killed, and fell in 
the front, so great was the undisciplined violence and pressure of the multi- 
tude behind that the living fell over the dead, and others also, falling on the 
living, were slain; so that, in three places, where the force and host of our 
standards were, so great grew the heap of the slain, and of those who were 
overthrown among them, that our people ascended the very_ heaps, which 
had increased higher than a man, and butchered the adversaries below with 
svfords, axes, and other weapons. And when at length, in two or three hours, 
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that front battle was perforated and broken up, and the rest were driven to 
flight, our men began to pull down the heaps, and to separate the living 
from the dead, proposing to keep the living as daves, to be ransomed.” 

Few were left alive lor ransom. A clamour arose that the French, col- 
lecting in various parts of the field, were coming upon the wearied victors. 
The baggage, according to Monstrelet, was being plundered. In the momen- 
tary-alarm Henry commanded a massacre of all the prisoners. The French 
chroniclers mention this horrible circumstance in terms of sorrow rather than 
of blame. The hasty instmct of self-preservation dictated, the order. The 
day before the battle the king had discharged, upon their parole, all the 
prisoners he had brought with him. His nature was not cruel. He stopped 
the carnage when he found that the danger was imaginary. 

On the part of the English^ the duke of York and the earl of Oxford were 
slain, with some hundreds of inferior degree. The estimates of this loss are 
very conflicting. The English chromcles make it absurdly small. Mon- 
strelet^ says the loss of the English was sixteen hundred; and so Lefebvre de 
Samt Remy,™ another French historian. Of the chivalry of France, the 
flower perished. Seven of the princes of the blood had fallen. With the duke 
of Alengon Henry had fought in person, and was beaten down, having a 
portion of his crown struck off. The king could not save his gallant enemy, 
who fell before Henry’s guards. Eight thousand gentlemen of France perished 
in that field of carnage, of whom a hundred and twenty were nobles bearing 
baimers. 

The herald of France was taken in the battle. “Montjoie,” said Henry, 
“to whom is the victory — to me or to the king of France?” “To you, and 
not to him,” said Montjoie. “And how is this castle called?” “The castle of 
Agincourt.” “WeU,” said the king, “they will long speak of the battle of 
Agincourt.” They wiU speak of it as long as England’s history endures, as 
one_ of the most wonderful examples of bravery, and fortitude, and heroic 
daring, of which a people may be justly proud But they will also speak of 
it as a fearful sacrifice of human life to a false ambition, which had no object 
beyond the assertion of an indomitable will, and no permanent results beyond 
the perpetuation of hatred and jealousy between nation and nation. Henry 
slept that night of the 25th of October at Maisoncelle. On the next day he, 
with the duke of Orleans and many other noble prisoners, went his unmolested 
way to Calais. 

a?HE SECOND FRENCH EXPEDITION 

The great victory of Agincourt was publicly known in London on the 
29th of October, the same day on which Kmg Henry reached Calais. “ Early 
in the morning,” says a contemporary chronicle, “came tidings to London 
while that men were in their beds, that the kmg had fought and had the 
battle and the field aforesaid. And anon as they had tidings thereof, they 
went to all the churches of the city of London and rang all the bells of every 
church.” Henry remained at Calais till the 17th of November. There was 
time for this news to go forth through the country before the arrival of the 
king; and the people warmed up into a fervour of joy which drowned the 
lament for the thousands that had perished during those past three months 
of sickness, want, and slaughter. 

When the king’s ship, after a boisterous passage, sailed into the port of 
Dover; the people rushed into the sea and bore their hero to the shore. At 
tile royal manor of Eltham he rested on his way to London, which he entered 
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m_ solemn procession on the 23d of November From Blackheath to West- 
minster he was escorted by twenty thousand of the citizens, “with devices 
aceordmg to their crafts.” The great highway of Cheap, after the cavalcade 
had passed London bridge, was so crowded by the people that the horsemen 
could scarcely pass through them. The city was gorgeous with arches, and 
towers, and pavilions, out of which innumerable virgins and youths showered 
laurel boughs and leaves of gold upon the conqueror’s head, and sang English 
anthems with melodious voices, and wdth organs. The busy priest, as obser- 
vant of the splendid pageant as of the terrible battle, says: “The lattices and 
windows on both sides were filled with the most noble ladies and women of the 
realm, and with honourable and honoured men, who flocked together to the 
pleasing sight, and were so very gracefully and elegantly dressed, in garments 
of gold, fine linen, and crimson, and various other apparel, that a greater 
assembly, or a nobler spectacle, w'as not recollected to have been ever before 
in London.” He goes on to say: “The king himself, amidst these public ex- 
pressions of praise, and the bravery of the citizens, passed along, clad in a 
purple robe, not with lofty looks, pompous horses, or great multitude, but with 
a solid aspect, a reverend demeanour, and a few of his faithful domestics 
attendant on him; the dukes, earls, and marshals, his captives, following him 
with a guard of soldiers.” 

In 1416 Henry was continuing to cherish his ambitious projects, and was 
preparing for their accomplishment. The attempted mediation of the em- 
peror Sigismund, who visited England, had been unsuccessful. The war was 
carried on in Normandy, and the French made descents on the English 
shores of the Channel. HarEeur was besieged in June, and the English gar- 
rison was reduced to the greatest distress, when it was relieved from blockade 
by the capture of the large carracks and other vessels that kept the mouth 
of the Seine. Meanwhile, Henry had secured the alliance of the duke of 
Burgundy, who had laid aside his resentment for the death of his brother, 
the duke of Brabant, at Agineourt. It is unnecessary^ for us to attempt any 
minute description of the distractions of France, which presented the chief 
encouragement to the king of England to persevere in his design to claim 
the crown. The feuds of the Burgundians and the Armagnacs were as violent 
as ever, and were accompanied by the most intolerable oppression of the 
people by the reigning faction under the constable, Armagnac. The insane 
king passed his life in fatuous indifference to all around him; and the court 
of the queen exhibited a licentious profusion, the more disgusting from its 
contrast with the universal wretchedness. It is recorded that Henry, after 
the day of Agineourt, addressing his prisoner, the duke of Orleans, disclaimed 
any merit in his great -victory, and expressed his belief that he was the in- 
strument of Go'd in punishing the crimes of the French nation — the public 
disorders, and the private wickedness. This was one of the ordinary delusions 
of ambition. 

There was no improvement in the condition of France when, on the 23d 
of July, 1417, the king of England again embarked with a mighty army at 
Southampton. It was more numerous and more powerfully equipped than the 
force which two years before had landed in Normandy, consisting of forty 
thousand men, with miners and ordnance. At this crisis, the duke of Burgundy 
was marching upon Paris, resolved upon the extermination of the faction 
which held the government Henry landed at Toucques, near Harfleur, 
and' shortly after went on to besiege Caen, which city was taken by assault on 
the 4th of September. Many other fortresses in Normandy speedily sub- 
mitted, and Henry went into winter quarters. The French govemmaat, 
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distracted with the movements of the duke of Burgundy, made no effectual 
resistance to the English. Henry contmued to secure one fortress after an- 
other, and, holding ms court at Caen, confiscated the estates of Norman lords 
and bestowed them upon his English followers. 

The summer of 1418 was a terrible season for France. The duke of Bur- 
gundy had retreated from before Paris m the previous year; for his partisans m 
the city had been expelled, and the coimt d’ Armagnac had the young dauphin, 
Charles, in his hands, as well as the unhappy kmg The queen had been 
deprived of her power as regent, and had been sent as a prisoner to Tours. 
Suddenly the duke of Burgundy appeared before Tours, delivered the queen 
from captivity, and received from her the appointment of governor-general 
of the kingdom. The rule of the count d’ Armagnac had been one of severity 
and terror, and the Parisians had fallen off from his faction and now anxiously 
desired his overthrow. At the end of May there was a fearful massacre of the 
Armagnacs by an infuriated Paris mob, and many of them were held as 
prisoners. On the 12th of June there was a cry that the terrible duke was 
at the gates; but the people shouted for Burgundy, and, breaking open* the 

g risons and private houses where the Armagnacs were confined, massacred 
fteen himdred victims in one morning. Amongst them was the count 
d’ Armagnac 

On the 14th o£ July the queen and the duke of Burgundy entered Paris in 
triumph. The appetite for blood was not yet sated, and for some days the 
new government made a profession of stopping the murders, but contrived 
to remove those persons who were most obnoxious to them. The duke of 
Orleans, whilst these horrible butcheries were perpetrated by a fickle multitude 
upon the party of which he was the real head, was shut up in the castle of 
Pontefract. He solaced his long captivity in England by the composition of 
verses which entitle him to rank amongst the best French poets of his age; 
and he also "wrote chansons m English, with elegance and facility. Henry was 
not disposed to trust to the pacific occupations of his prisoner, as a guarantee 
that he would not be a troublesome enemy There is a letter of this period 
in which the king enjoins his strict keeping, without going to any disport, 
“for it is better he lack his disport than we be deceived.” 


SIEGE OF EOUBN (1419 A.D.) 

_ While these fearful scenes had been acted in Paris, King Henry sat down 
with the main body of his army before Rouen In the previous winter terms 
of peace had been proposed to hun by the French government at Paris, and 
also on the part of the dauphin, afterwards Charles VII. But these negotia- 
tions were unavailing The siege of Rouen was as prolific in horrors as any 
otlier event of that sanguinary period. The rule of Henry in lower Normandy, 
which he had nearly conquered, was mild and conciliating. He abolished 
the odious tax on salt, and set a limit to Olegal exactions. But the people 
of Rouen, mto which city large numbers of armed men had been thrown 
under the command of chiefs who had retired before Henry, resolved to resist 
the progress of the invader. _ The king had crossed the Seine at Pont de I’Arche ; 
but when he invested the city on the 30th of July, he found a garrison ready 
to make sorties upon his troops and compel them to fight for every position 
which they took up. He set about the reduction of the place upon a system 
far more efficacious than any sudden assault. On the land side he dug deep 
ditches, and he fortified his lines with towers and artillery. The land approach 
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was completely blockaded. The islands of the Seine above Eouen were fiUed 
by him with troops. The stream was barricaded with iron chains, and im- 
mediately above the town he formed a bridge of boats manned with archers. 
He soon compelled the surrender of the castle on the hill of St. Catherine. 
Below Rouen he commanded the naingation of the Seine by his armed vessels, 
and the mouth of the river was guarded by a powerful fleet. 

For twenty weeks the devoted people beheld the gradual approach of 
famine. The population consisted of a hundred and fity thousand souls; 
some chroniclers say three hundred thousand. In that city of ancient narrow 
streets, where still remain many gloomy houses of the period, whose quaint 
gables and rude carvings are dear to the artist and the antiquary, was this 
wretched population, with aU the resources of tlieir accustomed industry cut 
off, shut up to starve. “And ever they of the town hoped to have been res- 
cued, but it would not be : and many hundreds died for himger, for they had 
eaten all their cats, horses, hounds, rats, mice, and all that might be eaten; 
and ofttimes the men-at-arms driving out the poor people at the gates of 
the city, for spending of victual, anon our men drove them in again; and yoimg 
children lay dead in the streets, hanging on the dead mothers’ paps, that pity 
was to see.” At last the garrison surrendered on the 19th of January, 1419, 
and the soldiers marched forth without arn^, engaging not to serve against the 
king for one year. One of the noblest cities of France thus came under the 
English rule, and here Henry built a palace, and held his court as duke of 
Normandy. The people of Rouen had been promised effectual relief both by the 
duke of Burgundy and by the dauphin, but no succour came. . The French 
princes were more intent upon circumventing each other than of organising a 
national resistance; and Henry haughtily proclaimed that he was called to 
reign over France as a true kmg, and that it w^ the blessing^ of God which 
had inspired him to come into a distracted kingdom, that its sovereignty 
might be transferred to capable hands. 

There were two authorities in France who refused to imite in repulsing 
their common enemy. The dauphin held a court and parliament at Poitiers; 
the duke of Burgundy ruled at Paris. In the mean time Henry continued to 
advance towards the capital. A truce was at length concluded by him with 
the duke of Burgundy, and it was agreed that the king of France and &e 
iring of England should have a meeting. In July, M19, the queen, the prin- 
cess Catherme, and the duke of Burgundy came, without the kmg, to Meulan 
on the Seine ; and here Henry met them, with great state on either side. The 
queen expected that the beauty of her daughter would_ have disarmed the 
sternness of the English king; but although he professed himself anxious for an 
alliance with a lady so fair and gracious, he demanded the complete execution 
of the treaty of Bretigny, the cession of Normandy, ^d the absolute sover- 
eignty of all the countries surrendered. The negotiations were again broken 
off. The dauphin and the duke of Burgundy now made some show of recon- 
ciliation, and within a week after the conference at Meulan they agr^d to 
terms of union. With the same boldness as he displayed when met by dmdM 
counsels, Henry marched on towards Paris, now that he was assured that the 
two rival powers of France were united. The dauphin and the duke had 
parted with demonstrations of mutual respect — the dauphin to proceed^ to 
Touraine, the duke to join King Charles at Pontoise. On the 23d the king, 
the queen, and the duke went to Paris, which was completely und^nded. 

On the 29th news came that the English had taken Pontoise. The court 
removed from Paris, to which the troops of Henry were rapidly approaching. 
The dauphin solicited another interview with the duke of Burgundy, on mat- 
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ters df mportance to the welfare of the kingdom. The courtiers of the duke 
ui^ed him not to go, for the dauphin was surroimded by the servants of the 
duke of Orleans, who had been assassinated in 1407, and by meh whose 
friends and relations had perished m the massacre of the Armagnacs. But 
the duke resolved to meet his cousin at the place appointed, the bridge of 
Montereau. At each end of the bridge there were barriers; but there was no 
barrier in the centre, as was usual m these interviews of princes, who most 
hated and suspected each other when professions of friendship were most 
abundant. The dauphm was in a sort of lodge m the centre of the bridge 
when the duke advanced. They had each taken oaths pledging the safety of 
the other. The duke of Burgundy had left his attendants a little behmd him, 
and as he bent his knee to the dauphin he was struck down and quickly mur- 
dered, the servants of the duke being immediately surroimded by a large body 
of armed men. The dauphin gave out that the duke offered insult and vio- 
lence to him; but there can be no doubt that the treacherous murder was 
premeditated, and the mode of accomplishment resolved upon. The heir of 
the crown of France was at this time seventeen years of age. 


THE PEACE OP TROYES (1420 A D.) 

Philip, the son of the murdered duke of Burgundy, was at Ghent when he 
received the news of the tragedy at Montereau on the 12th of August. He 
was married -to a daughter of the kmg of France. “Michelle,” he said to his 
wife, “j^our brother has murdered my father.” No time was wasted in idle 
complainings Philip, known in history as the Good, immediately, with the 
advice of his Flemish subjects, sought an alliance with Henry of England. 
The people of Paris, adverse as they were to the impending rule of the Eng- 
lish, were still niore hostile to the Armagnacs, who were desolating the country, 
with the dauphm at their head. The young duke of Burgundy arranged the 
terms of a treaty with Henry, which was finally concluded at Troyes, on the 
21st of May, 1420. The kmg of England was to receive the hand of the prin- 
cess Catherine ; to be immediate regent of the kmgdom ; and to be recognised 
as successor to the crown on the death of Charles VI 

When the terms of the treaty were announced to the parliament and other 
authorities of Pans, the highest eulogium was pronounced upon the king of 
England as a lover of peace and justice, a protector of the poor, a defender of 
the church. The people were encouraged by these statements to hope for 
some happy termmation of their miseries. The marriage of Henry with the 
princess of France was celebrated at Troyes on the 2d of June The next 
day was one of banqueting. A tournament was proposed as a prolongation 
of the festivities, but Henry said: “The enemies of the king are in the city of 
Sens. Let us be ready to-morrow morning to march to its siege, where 
every knight may show his prowess in doing justice upon the wicked, that the 
poor people may live.” He gaye the nobles the most solemn assurances that 
he would love and honour the king of France, and that the ocean should cease 
to flow and the sun no more give Tight before he should forget the duty which 
a prince owed to his objects. The bridal month of Henry and his fair queen 
was pas^d in besieging Sens, and Montereau, and Villeneuve. When these 
were taken, Melun was besieged for four months. After its surrender, on the 
18th of November, the kings of France and England made a triumphant entry 
into Paris, and the three estates of the kingdom gave a sole mn apnroval of the 
Treaty of Troyes. <= o t'f 
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_ At the beginning of 1421 King Henry held a parliament at Rouen. The 
coinage which was then issued bore the inscription, “Heres Francm.” To 
Rouen came many English nobles and knights and did homage to their king 
for lands granted to them in France. Immediately after, Henry and his 
queen went to England, and on the 23d of February Catherine was crowned 
at Westminster. -The feasts and pageants that welcomed Hen^ and his 
queen were of imusual magnificence ; and the chronicler Hall,6 in his pompous 
language, expresses the_ general sentiment of that period: “No doubt England 
had great cause to rejoice at the coming of such a noble prince and so mighty 
a conqueror, which in so small space and so brief time had brought imder his 
obeisance the great and puissant realm and dominion of France.” But there 
are other records which show that England herself was beginning to suffer 
from the operations of “so mighty a conqueror.” The first statute of the par- 
liament which the king convened in 1421, referring to the statute of Edward 
III that sheriffs and escheators should remain only one year iu office, says: 
“Whereas, at the time of the making of the said statute, divers worthy and 
sufficient persons were in every county of England, to occupy and govern the 
same offices well towards the king and all his liege people; forasmuch that as 
well by divers pestilences wdthin the realm of England, as by the wars without 
the realm, there is not now such sufficiency, it is ordained that the king, by 
authority of parliament, may make the sheriffs and escheators through the 
realm, at his ■^, until the end of four years.” Barrington recites this statute 
to show that the laurels which Henry acquired were obtained at the dearest 
price, the depopulation of the country. There were other causes than the 
waste of war to account for the deficiency of “worthy and sufficient persons 
in every county of England ” 

In 1418 Henry was confiscating estates in Normandy and bestowing them 
on his English followers. In 142l he was receivmg homage from English 
lords for the lands of France. The same temptations which led the Norman 
barons under the first William to desert the pleasant valleys of the Seine for 
the ruder abodes of the Severn and the Trent, now sent back their descendants 
to Normandy to make new acquisitions in the country from which the English 
had been dispossessed for two centuries. The evil from which England had 
been saved by the weakness of John was about to be renewed in the strength 
of Henry. Fortunate was it that the conqueror did not long remain to per- 
petuate his conquests, and that in the feebleness of his successor and the dis- 
tractions of a civil war France was again lost. 

The Peace of Troyes was approved by the English parliament, and the 
commons granted a subsidy of a fifteenth, “to continue the war, that the 
dauphin and his party, who maintamed some cities and provinces against 
the king, being subdued, France might be entirely annexed to the English 
crown.” But even in this season of popular excitement there was a petition 
complaining of the intolerable burden of the war. In the previous year a 
petition had been presented to the duke of Gloucester, in a parliament which 
he had summoned as guardian of England, that he would move the king and 
queen to return, as speedily as might please them, in relief and comfort of the 
commons ; and they also requested that their petitions might not be sent to 
the king beyond sea, but determined in England. They dreaded, says Hal- 
1am, 9 “that England might become a province of the French crovm, which 
led them to obtain a renewal of the statute of Edward III, declaring the inde- 
pendence of this kingdom.” 

The king and his queen did not remain long “in relief and comfort of the 
commons.” They were makmg a progress through the kingdom, and had 
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arrived at York when news came which speedily called back Henry to France. 
He had left his brother, the duke of Clarence, as his lieutenant in Normandy. 
Anjou, which recognised the authority of the dauphin, was invaded by the 
duKe ; and at Bauge, on the 22d of March, he was surprised in his work of wast- 
ing the country by a great force of Angevins, aided by several thousand Scot- 
tish auxiliaries under the earl of Buchan, the second son -of the regent of 
Scotland. The duke was slain, and the greater number of his vanguard were 
killed or taken prisoners. The English archers, however, came up, and drove 
the French and Scots from the field. 

Soon, however, Scot was to be opposed to Scot in the great contest for 
dominion. Murdoch, the regent of Scotland, had lent assistance to the dauphin 
at a time of peace with England, and many of the Scottish nobles disap- 
proved of the measure. The king of Scotland, James I, had been sixteen 
years a captive in Windsor castle; and here, like that other illustrious prisoner 
the duke of Orleans, he found in the cultivation of literature a solace for the 
absence of liberty. In the garden of the keep of Wmdsor he first saw Jane 
Beaufort, walking amongst the hawthorn hed^s and the juniper branches, 
and henceforth the cousin of King Henry was, in his mind, “the fairest and 
the freshest younge flower.” So the captive has recorded of his love in his 
charming poem of The Kvn^s Quair. Jane Beaufort’s widowed mother had 
married the duke of Clarence, and this circumstance might have been some 
inducement to the captive king to accept the offer of Henry to accompany 
him to France, to redeem the great disaster of Bauge. Archibald, earl of 
Douglas, and other Scottish knights, joined Henry and their young king, and 
set sail from Dover, with four thousand men-at-arms and twent 3 ’'-four thou- 
sand archers. Queen Catherine was left at Wmdsor. Henry and his army 
landed at Calais on the 12th of June. 

After several minor successes. King Henry, at the earnest entreaty of the 
people of Paris, undertook the siege of the city of Meaux, about thirty miles 
from the capital The commander of the place, known as the bastard De 
Vaurus, was a devoted adherent of the count d’Armagnac, who had been 
butchered by the Parisians; and, in revenge of his death, he massacred every 
Burgundian that he could encounter in the predatory excursions which he 
made, to the very walls of Paris. He was a public enemy, carrying on a parti- 
san warfare with a ferocity of which even those times of bloodshed furnished 
few examples. Henry undertook to subdue this brigand. But Meaux was a 
place of remarkable strength, and it was seven months before it was wholly 
taken. In this siege Henry lost several of his best captains, amongst whom 
were the earl of Worcester and Lord Clifford, and his men were swept away 
by an epidemic sickness. At last the garrison was starved out, and the com- 
mander was decapitated. By the surrender of Meaux the English became 
masters of the greater part of France to the north of the Loire. The queen of 
Henry had borne him a son, and she came back to France, with her infant, to 
join her husband in Paris. There was a short season of festivity at the Wliit- 
suntide of 1422, and then the king set out to raise the siege of Caen. 


DEATH AND CHARACTrEE OF HENRY V 

He had for some time been labouring under a disease which he bore up 
against with the same iron will that made him face every danger and diffi- 
culty of warfare. At Corbeil he became too lU to proceed ; and his brother, 
the duke of Bedford, took the command of the army, in concert with the duke 
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of Burgundy. Henry was carried back on a litter to the Bois de Vincennes. 
It soon became evident that his malady, whatever it might be, was beyond 
the medical skill of those days to arrest or cure. The English wno surrounded 
the bed of the dymg man saw the same composure which he had always shown 
on the battle-field. He commended his child to the care of his brother, the 
duke of Bedford, desiring the earl of Warwick to be his tutor. His brother 
of Gloucester he wished to be guardian of England. He advised that the 
regency of France should be offered to the diie of Burgundy, but in the 
event of his refusal, to the duke of Bedford. Above all, he urged that no 
peace should be concluded with the dauphin, unless Normandy were ceded 
in absolute sovereignty to the English crown. 

_ Having delivered his last wishes, he asked the physicians how long he 
might expect to live.. They said the Almighty had power to restore him to 
health. He repeated the question, requiring a direct answer. The answer 
was, “ Not more than two hours.” The ministers of religion then came to his 
bed and recited the penitential psalms. At the words, “ Thou shalt build up 
the walls of Jerusalem,” he said, “If I had finished the war in France, and 
established peace, I would have gone to Palestine, to redeem the holy city 
from the Saracens.” The last dream of glory was sanctified by the aspirations 
of religion. 

Henry V died on the 31st of August, 1422, in the tenth year of his reign, 
the thirty-fourth of his age. The devoted attachment to him of the English 
in France was expressed in funeral solemnities more than usually significant 
of real sorrow. Upon a car was shown a waxen figure of the king; and in a 
slow journey of many days a procession of heralds and priests, and knights 
and esquires in black armour, with all the dead king’s household, traversed 
the country which had witnessed his painful marches — from Paris to Rouen, 
from Rouen to Abbeville, from Abbeville to Calais. Out of every town came 
the clergy and joined the cavalcade, and at night the body w'as placed in the 
principm church The French people looked on with wonder, and even with 
pity, for the untimely fate of the great kmg; for they had seen the perfect 
discipline which he had preserved in his army, and how sternly he had repressed 
and punished the violence and exactions of their own lords. A fleet waited 
to convey the body and the English mourners to Dover. Slowly London was 
reached ; and the funeral obsequies having been performed at St Paul’s m the 
presence of the lords and commons of the parliament, all that remained of the 
warrior and statesman was finally deposited in Westminster Abbey. 

It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to form a just estimate of the 
character of Henry V, in regarding it from the modern point of view To 
place before our eyes the social good that might have been accomplished by 
a prince of such eminent talents, of such strong will,_of such firm self-reliance, 
of such fortitude under the most appalling dfficulties, of such ecjuanimity at 
the height of success, of such zealous though erring sense of religious obliga- 
tion; to view him in a possible career of honest energy without the_ lust of 
conquest, and to blame him for not preferring a real usefulness to a blind am- 
bition — this is to set aside the circumstances which gave a_ direction to the 
actions by which we must judge of his character. We can imagine a prince 
so endowed, despising the superstition of his times, determine to make a cor- 
rupted church tolerant, and to bestow liberty of conscience upon all his sub- 
jects Such a conquest of bigotry would have been a wilder and a more dan- 
gerous undertaking than the conquest of France. We can imagine him look- 
ing beyond aU the prejudices of his age, and discovering that a free commercial 
intercourse between nations is the true foundation of prosperous industry. 
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Suou a theory has not been possible to be realised in England till the very 
times in which we live, and is even now rejected as impossible by nations 
far more advanced in imderstandmg what belongs to real civilisation than the 
England of the fifteenth century We can imagine him destroying the jealous 
factions which disturbed his father’s doubtful authority, by calling forth the 
love of the great body of the people, and urgmg forward the rights of the 
burgess and the labourer to control the oppressions that still clung to the 
decaying system of feudality It was long before the monarchical could ex- 
tinguish the aristocratic t3rranny; and then the rule of the one was, in many 
respects, a despotism more injurious than the grasping and turbulent power 
of the many. England had to pass through various stages of misrule before 
the universal good could be received as the great end of all government Before 
Henry V there was opened the magnificent prospect of recovering the heredi- 
tary dominions of the Norman kings, which had slipped away from the feeble 
successors of the greatest of that valiant race; which had been partially won 
back by the third Edward; and which had again been surrendered to the 
growing power of Prance. His negotiations show that his real policy was to 
recover what had been lost after the Treaty of Bretigny ; and that his demand 
of the French crown would have been soon abandoned had not the distractions 
of France offered an irresistible temptation to his enthusiastic ambition. For 
he was an enthusiast He had an undoubting confidence in the justice of his 
claim; he had no apprehensions of its impolicy. His bravery, fortitude, 
and perseverance won the admiration of the English people, as such qualities 
will always command the applause 'of a military nation. In England every 
man was trained to arms, and the brilliant achievements of the great soldier 
were far more valued than the substantial merits of the just lawgiver. But 
the career of Henry V was not without its national benefit. From his time 
there was no false estimate in Europe of the prowess of the English; from 
his time there was no dream that the proud island might be subjugated. 
Even in the civil wars of the half century which succeeded Henry, England 
was unmolested from without. No king of France ever thought to avenge 
Agmcourt by wearing the crown of England in right of conquest. « 
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Henry VI can hardly be said ever to have relied ; for his Ictog 
nnnority passed into another kind of tutelage, during which the 
influence of his wife and favourites prepared the way for civil war. 
Ten years of anarchy culminated m his dethronement, and ten 
years more of wandermg and imprisonment fill the interval be- 
tween* that and his death The first interest of the first thirty 
years of his life lies in watching the decay of English power in 
France: that of the last twenty is to be found in the civil wars that 
resulted from the misgovernment of the preceding period. — 
Prothero.^ 


THE PEOTECTORATE 

The French throne was preserved from ruin by the premature death of 
Henry V. The task of maintaining the ascendancy which he had gained 
devolved on an infant successor and a divided ministry; while the dauphm, m 
the vigour of youth and seconded by the wishes of the people, called the 
different factions under his banner, and directed their combined efforts against 
the invaders of their country. We shall see that prince recover in the course 
of a few years the crown of his ancestors, expel the English from their con- 
quests, and seal a long senes of successes with the subjugation of Gascony, 
the last fragment of the ancient patnmony belonging to the En glish monarchs 
in France. 

The new king, the son of Henry and Catherine, was hardly nine months 
old. On the first advice of his father’s decease, several spiritual and tem- 
poral peers, chiefly members of the old council, assembled at Westminster, 
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issued commissions in the name of Henry VI to the judges^ sheriffs, and other 
officers, to continue in the exercise of their respective duties, and summoned 
a parliament to meet in the beginnmg of NovembCT. On the preyio^ day a 
commission to open, conduct, and dissolve the parlianient m the king’s name, 
with the consent of the council, was offered by a meeting of peers to the duke 
of Gloucester. He objected to the words, "with the consent of the councQ,” 
that they were prejudicial to his right, that they made hini the servant of 
the council, and that they had never been introduced into similar commissions 
und^r his late brother. It was replied that the present king was an infant, 
and therefore without these words, or others equivalent, no man could act 
legally and safely. Each lord in his turn gave his opinion, and the duke was 
fain to submit. 

The parliament was opened by him in the usual form. The first care of 
that assembly was to ratify all the acts of the authority by which it had been 
convened, as sufficiently justified by the necessity of the case; its second, 
to supply the defect in the exercise of the royal authority arising from the 
infancy of the king. The two precedmg centuries furnished three_ instances 
of minorities — at the accession of Henry III, Edward III, and Richard II. 
But on none of these occasions had the powers of the executive government 
been intrusted to a guardian or regent, if we except the first two years of Henry 
III, when the appomtment of such an officer was deemed requisite to oppose 
the pretensions of a foreign competitor at the head of a powerful army and 
in possession of the capital. 

The duke of Gloucester, however, notwithstanding the decision of the 
preceding day, preferred a claim to the regency on two grounds: because m 
the absence of the duke of Bedford he was the nearest of kin to his nephew, 
and because the late king, when he lay on his death-bed, had appointed him 
to that charge. The lords (for such matters did not appertain to the cognisance 
of the commons) having searched the rolls, and consulted the judges, rephed 
that his demand was not founded either on law or precedent, but was contrary 
to the constitution of the realm and the rights of the three estates; and that 
the appointment of the late king was of no force, because he could not alter 
the law of the land without the three estates, nor delegate the authority, which 
expired with his life, to be exercised by another after his death. To satisfy 
him, however, as far as was in their power, they would appoint him president 
of the council, in the absence of his brother the duke of Bedford, not with the 
title of regent, lieutenant, governor, or tutor (words which might be construed 
to import a delegation of the sovereign authority), but with that of " protector 
of the realm and church of England” — an appellation which could serve only 
to remind him of his duty.^ Acting on these principles they named the chan- 
cellor, treasurer, and keeper of the privy seal, and sixteen members of the 
council, with the duke of Bedford, and in his absence the duke of Gloucester, 
for president; and by a deputation notified these nominations to the commons, 
who gave their assent. Regulations were then enacted for the direction of 
the council, the duties on wool with the tonnage and poundage were con- 
tmued for two years, and the parliament was dissolved. England pre- 
sented no cause of imeasiness, but every eye was most anxiously turned 
towards France.® 

P HaUam<? emphasises the importance of this action, as showing the strict adherence to the 
constitutional principle that a king could not appoint a regent during the minority of his suc- 
cessor, and that only by parliamentary consent could anyone during a kmg^s infancy exercise 
the royal prerogative. Parlianienfs control of a regent is an instance of its mcreasmg 
strength ] 
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continuation of the wab 

In less tlian two months after the death of Henry V, Charles VI, king 
of France, also died. At the funeral solemnities at St. Denis the her^d 
cried aloud., “Long life to Henry, king of France and England, our sovereign 
lord.” France had been for forty-two years irnder the nominal rule of an 
incapable king, subject to accesses of insanity which delivered him, powerless, 
to one or other of the factions that distracted his kingdom. There were now 
two kings in France — an infant in Paris, with a regent who governed north 
of the Loire; and the dauphin, alike the object of party hatied and party 
adulation, who was crowned at Poitiers as Charles VII, and who ruled or 
influenced most of the provinces south of the Loire. Brittany at first re- 
mained neutral in this great quarrel. Burgundy was with the English. When, 
therefore, some are accustomed to say that Henry V conquered France, they 
speak' with a very loose estimate of the territory that remained unconquered. 
As we have already said, in thirty years from the death of Henry V all that 
had been surrendered to his arms or his policy was utterly lost. 

To follow through the various fortunes of this war in France would, with 
some striking exceptions, be only to repeat the monotonous details of sieges 
and battle-fields — ^wearisome even when told with a due comprehension of 
their peculiar aspects. The more important of the early contests between the 
regent Bedford and Charles VII were the battle of Crevant, in 1423, where 
the earl of Salisbury signally defeated the earl of Buchan,_ commanding an 
allied army of French and Scots; and the battle of Verneuil, where Bedford 
utterly routed the French army in an engagement which was recorded in 
the rolls of parliament as “ the greatest deed done by Englishmen in our days, 
save the battle of Agincourt.” The duke of Bedford had military talents; 
and his policy sought to strengthen his faction by powerf^ alliances. _He 
married the sister of the duke of Burgundy, and he negotiated a marriage 
between another sister of that duke and the duke of Brittany. But these 
friendships were s«on endangered by the rash passions of the duke of Glouces- 
ter, the protector and defender of England. The alliance with _ Burgundy 
had given stability to the power of Henry V. The personal ambition of his 
brother Gloucester weakened this support of the English rule. Jacqueline of 
Hainault was the sovereign lady of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and Hainaiflt 
She was first married to the eldest son of Charles VI of France, who died 
whilst dauphin, and she was then wedded to the duke of Brabant, kinsman to 
the duke of Burgundy. Eloping from her husband, she went to England, 
and obtaining a divorce from the anti-pope, Benedict XIII, married the duke 
of Gloucester, who claimed her large territorial possessions, and landed five 
thousand men at Calais to support his claim. Hamault became the seat of 
a new war. The dukes of Burgundy and Bedford endeavoured to reconcile 
the disputants; but Gloucester was obstinate, and bitterly quaireUed with 
Burgundy. It was agreed that a single combat should decide this new hos- 
tility; but Bedford at Paris and the parliament in England saw to what 
national evils this rupture might lead. Gloucester, in spite of their joint 
remonstrances, led an army into Holland, and the English in France began 
to take the side of their rash countryman. 

The question was finally settled by the pojie declaring the marriage of 
Gloucester void ; and he eventually consoled himself hy jnanying Eleanor 
Cobham, a lady of humble rank and spotted reputation.^ From that time 
the duke of Burgundy cooled towards the English alliance. Gloucester, 
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whea lie returned to England, engaged in a fierce quarrel with his uncle, 
Henry Beaufort, bishop of Winchester, and chancellor, who was one of the 
illegitimate brothers of Henry IV> The people of London, in 1422, had 
seen their king, then two years old, “borne towards his mother’s chare, and 
he shrieked, and cried, and sprang, and would not be earned.” In 1424 they 
had seen him placed before the high altar of St. Paul’s, and then seated upon 
a horse and paraded through the city In 1425, with a view probably to 
dimmish the influence of the protector by exhibiting the child Henry as a 
shadow of royalty, he was brought into the house of lords and seated on the 
throne on his mother’s knee “It was a strange sight,” says Speed, the 
chronicler, “and the first time it was ever seen in England, an infant sitting 
in his mother’s lap, and before it could tell what English meant to exercise 
the place of sovereign direction in open parliament.” The people knew that 
the power was necessarily in other hands than those of this poor child and 
Us mother, and they saw the natural guardians of the baby king quarrelling 
for supremacy. On an October night of 1426 Gloucester sent for the mayor 
of London,, and directed him to have the city strictly watched. The next 
morning Beaufort came from his palace in Southwark, with archers and men- 
at-arms, and assaulted by shot and missiles the gate of London bridge, which 
was closed agamst him. The citizens were supporters of Gloucester; and, 
says an English Chronicle, “all the city of London was moved against the 
bishop, and would have destroyed him in his inn at Southwark, but the gates 
of London bridge were so surely kept that no man might pass out, and the 
Thames was also kept that no man might pass over.” 

In the dread of civil war the duke of Bedford came over to England, and a 
parliament was held at Leicester, where the members were ordered to appear 
without arms. Gloucester exhibited articles of accusation against the bishop, 
the principal of which were that he wanted to seize the young king’s person, 
and that he sought to kill the protector and to excite a rebellion. A recon- 
ciliation was enforced by appointed arbitrators, who decided that Gloucester 
should be “good lord to the bishop, and have him in affection and love”; 
and that the bishop should bear to the protector “true^nd sad love and 
affection, and be ready to do him such service as pertameth of honesty to my 
lord of Winchester, and to his estate, to do.” The bishop was humiliated. 
He resigned the chancellorship and went abroad. But the pope bestowed 
upon him the red hat; and Cardinal Beaufort henceforth figures m English 
history — believed by some to have been a conscientious upholder of the 
church and an encourager of learning, and by others held as an unscrupulous 
and grasping politician, who “dies and makes no sign” of repentance for his 
avarice and cruelty. 


* Beaufort was th.e second of the sons of John of Gaunt by his third wife Catherine Ruet, 
Roet, or Rowet, widow of Sir Otes Swynford, generally supposed to have been the sister of 
Philippa Rowet, who is said to have been the wife of the poet Chaucer Catherine Rowet [or 
Swynford as she is more commonly called], who was the daughter of Sir Fame Rowet, a knight 
of Hainault, had long been the duke’s mistress, havmg been originally brought over to wait 
upon his first wife Blanche of Lancaster The children of John of Gaunt and Catherme — three 
sons and a daughter — were all bom before their mamage, which took place in 1397, but were 
legitimated that year by a patent which is entered on the rolls of parliament They took the 
name of Beaufort from the castle of Beaufort m France where they were bom, a property that 
came into the possession of their father by his first wife The patent of legitimation entitled 
them and their descendants to hold all honours and estates, such as duchies, pnncipalities, earl- 
doms, etc ; and in some copies of it there is an express reservation of the right of inhenting the 
crown. Henry VU descended ftom the eldest of these Beauforts, John, created (1397) earl of 
omerset,e 
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RICHARD BEAHCHAMP, EARL OP -WARWICK 

In accordance witli the will of his d 3 Tng father, the boy Henry, when six 
years old, was placed under the tutelage of the earl of Warwick. This com- 
panion-in-arms of Henry V was fitted to train his son in all knightly qualities, 
and thus to form a character the very opposite to that of Henry VI. War- 
wick had fought under Henry IV at Shrewsbury. He had been on pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land. He had travelled in Prussia, Poland, and Russia He had 
challenged any three knights of France to joust with him at Guines, and on 
three suecessi-ve days he was the idctor in each encounter. His appointment as 
tutor to the king -was made under the authority of the council ; and he was 
to instruct his pupil in all things worthy to be known, nurturing him in the 
love and fear of his Creator and in hatred of all -vice, Warwick held this 
office till the king was sixteen. 

The system of education pursued by this chivalrous warrior might not 
have been the best fitted for a sensitive boy; for the tutor applied to the 
council for powers, which -vrere granted, to hold the pupil under the strictest 
discipline, even after he had been crowned king in 1429. He was not to be 
spoken to, unless in the presence of Warwick and of the four knights appointed 
to be about his person, “ as the king, by the speech of others private, has been 
stirred by some from his learning, and spoken to of divers matters not behove- 
ful.” _ The council promised that they would firmly assist tlie earl in chastising 
the king for his defaults; and, “that for awe thereof he forbear the more to do 
amiss, and intend the more busUy to -virtue and to learning,” they should 
come to the king and declare their assent to his chastisement. According to 
this curious entry in the rolls of parliament, Warwick applied for these articles 
as his protection against the young Henry’s displeasure and indignation, “ as 
the king is gro-wn in years, in stature of his person, and in conceit and knowl- 
edge of his high authority.” Severe corporal punishment was the accustomed 
instrument of good education in the fifteenth century. The scourge was 
recommended even by gentle mothers to be ad minis tered to their sons. One 
■writes to beg that her son’s tutor may be implored “that he will truly belash 
him till he will amend” ; addmg, “ I had rather he were fairly buried than lost 
for default.” 

No doubt it was in this spirit of love that Warwick chastised tiie young 
king. At this age Henry appears not to have wanted the just sense of his 
own position which failed him in after life. It is difficult now distinctly to 
understand what were the deficiencies of his intellect He probably inherited 
some portion of the malady of his maternal grandfather, but infirmity of pur- 
pose and fear of responsibility seem to have marked his character rather than 
that unsoundness of mind which exhibits itself in habitual delusions and 
fitful aberrations. His life was one long state of pupilage. All the wonderful 
energy of his race appears in him to have been extinguished in a calm indif- 
ference to good or evil fortune, and in patient submission to stronger -^Is 
than his own — to his uncles, to his preceptor, to his wife, to his wife’s favourites. 
How much of the fire of the Plantagenets might have been trodden out of 
Henry VI by the severities of his early discipline cannot now be estimated 
He was bom to a most unhappy position; and it is satisfactory to believe 
that his hard lot was solaced by that religious trust which lightens the burdens 
of the -wretched, whether on a throne or in a dungeon. The earl of Warwick, 
who, like many other leaders of chivalry, was an enthusiastic believer in the 
efficacy of vows and pilgrimages, may have inspired his pupil -with that strong 
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feeling of ceremonial devotion •which caused him long to be regarded as a 
saint. To a right direction of that piety we owe the noble foundations of 
Eton and King’s College, Cambridge — worthy monuments which still call 
upon us to respect the memory of the most meek and most unfortunate of 
kings. 


THE SIEGE OF OELEANS (1429 AD.) 

The war in France had been conducted without any decided success on 
either side, after the victory at Verneuil in 1424, till 1427, when the forces 
of the duke of Bedford sustained a severe defeat and were compelled to raise 
the siege of Montargis. But the cause of Charles VII was little advanced 
by this partial good fortune. His adherents were quarrelling amongst them- 
selves. Many of the nobles who had supported him now deserted a prince 
whose treasurer declared he had only four cro'wns in his coffer. Nearly all 
the fortresses on the right bank of the Loire had been surrendered without 
defence. The people were enduring famine and disease. Charles, whose 
character was a little improved by adversity, did not lose hope amidst the 
evils which surrounded him. He was of an easy nature, and m proportion as 
his great lords were faithless he addressed himself to the affection of the 
common people. Gradually a' personal as well as a national feeling revived 
the patriotism which had been mmost extinguished. Charles placed his chief 
reliance upon the possession of Orleans. If tiiat city fell, the provinces beyond 
the Loire would be open to tlie English, and he would have to find a shelter 
in the mountains of Auvergne or the more remote Dauphin4. 

The English, it was known, were approaching to besiege Orleans. The 
inhabitants prepared for its defence with unwonted zeal. They received aids 
of money from other cities, and a tax was voted for the same aid by the three 
estates assembled at Chinon The citizens adopted the most effectual means 
to resist the besiegers. They destroyed their suburbs, with their vines and 
gardens and houses, that their enemy might have no lodgment; and they 
erected strong forts, particularly that of the Toumelles, which, defending the 
bridge, secured the communication of the city with the left bank of the Loire. 

On the 12th of September, 1428, the earl of Salisbury pitched his camp to 
the south of Orleans, and within a week commenced an attack upon the bul- 
wark of the Toumelles. The assault was resisted with more than usual pop- 
ular enthusiasm. The experienced warriors discharged their arrows and mis- 
siles, and the citizens, male and female, showered down stones upon the assail- 
ants. But the fort of the Toumelles was finally taken The inhabitants then 
raised another bulwark on an isle of the river and cannonaded the English 
camp Dunois and La Hire, the bravest of the French chivalry, arrived with 
reinforcements The English lost their best commander, Salisbury He had 
mounted the ruined tower of the Toumelles to survey the city, when a stone 
ball struck him, and carried away his eye and a part of his face He survived 
eight da}^. The duke of Suffolk now succeeded to the command, and the 
siege was pursued with a perseverance as remarkable as the defence. The 
great extent of Orleans prevented its complete blockade, and supplies were 
from time to time thrown in for the relief of the besieged Reinforcements, 
too, continued to arrive. To meet the necessities of the besieging army, the 
duke of Bedford had despatched an immense convoy with provisions from Paris. 
It "was determined to cut off this supply. The convoy, under the command 
of Sir John Fastolf, was attacked by a detachment from the garrison of Or- 
leans, and by a body of French and Scots commanded by the count de Cler- 
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mont. Their force of eight thousand men was defeated by fifteen hundred 
English. This was caUed the battle of the Herrmgs, vast quantities of this 
lenten food forming part of the supplies. It was fought on the 12th of Feb- 
ruary, 1429. The Ime of English forts round the city was gradually extending. 
The lines now more effectually prevented the arrival of food or men. _ Famine 
was beginning to threaten more misery than the sword. _ The resolution which 
still remained to the unhappy people was that of despair. The fame of their 
gallant resistance had gone through France, and it was felt, even in_ districts 
far removed from the scene of warfare, that the time was approaching when 
it should be decided whether France should 
be governed by the English Plantagenets or 
by its own race of Valois 

The feudal lord of Orleans was in cap- 
tivity in England, and it was proposed by 
the peofile, seeing resistance was unavailing, 
that their city should be placed in the keei> 
ing of the duke of Burgundy till the ^reat 
contest for the crown of France was decided. 

Philip of Burgundy was pleased at the pro- 
posal, which was communicated to him by 
ambassadors from Orleans. The duke of 


Bedford gave no encouragement to the plan, 
when it was debated between these allied 
chiefs at Paris. An adviser of Bedford says, 

“We are not here to champ the morsels for 
Burgundy to swallow.” Bedford rejoins, 

“No, no, we will not beat the bushes for an- 
other to take the birds.” Bedford and Bur- 
gundy quarrelled about the expected prey, 
and Burgundy withdrew his troops, and left 
the English to continue the siege alone. 

The fall of the city was rapidly approach- 
ing, when some wonder, not unmixed with 
contempt, was felt by the leaders of the be- 
sieging aimy, upon receiving a letter dic- 
tated in far different terms than those which 
usually proclaimed the challenges of chiv- 
alry “King of England, and you, duke of 
Bedford, who call yourself regent of the 
kingdom of France ; you, William de la Pole, 
count of Suffolk; you, John Lord Talbot, 
and you, Thomas Lord Scales, who call 
vourselves- lieutenants of the said duke of Bedford, do ye right to the King 
of heaven ; render to La Pucelle, who is sent hither by God, the King of 
heaven, the keys of the good cities you have taken and plundered m France. 
And you archers, companions in war, gentlemen and others, who are before 
the city of Orleans, go your ways into your own country, in the name of 
God. I am sent by the King of heaven to drive you out of all France.” 
The English captains heard the common rumour that fiom the borders of 
Champagne a young woman had travelled to the court of Charles, at Chinon, 
asserting a divine mission, and that her pretensions had been examined before 
a solenrn council of jurists and theologians at Poitiers. The dauphin must 
indeed be fallen low to depend upon such aid. 
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‘ In ttie hamlet of Domr4my, near Vaucouleurs^ a pastoral country watered 
by the Maas, dwelt a petty cultivator named Jacques Dare, with his wife 
Isabdla. They had a daughter, Joan, who was remarkable for her early piety. 
Joan saw the men of her own village violently disputmg as to the merits of 
the Burgundians and Armagnacs, but mostly agreed in hatred of the English. 
She had herself looked upon the extreme misery of the people, and she attrib- 
uted it, not without Justice, to the invasion which had given the crown to an 
English king at Paris, whilst the true heir w^as in danger and difficulty. Her 
enthusiastic nature was stimulated by these united impulses of religion and 
patriotism, and in her solitary meditations she began to see visions and to 
hear voices. The first voice which she heard only exhorted her to be pious 
and discreet; but then came a figure with wings, and commanded her to go to 
the succour of the king, for that she should recover his kingdom. There was 
an ancient prophecy, known to the country people, that France should be 
lost by a woman and saved by a woman. The queen Isabella, who had 
brought in the English, was the one. The people now added to the prophecy 
that a virgin from the marches of Lorraine should be the other. Before 1429 
Joan was entirely persuaded that she had a power given her to restore the 
kingdom to Charles VII. The voices which Joan heard disclosed to her the 
pr^tical mode of carrying out her strong idea. 

She forwarded a letter, which she dictated, to Charles, and at length re- 
ceived permission to proceed to Chinon, where she arrived after eleven days’ 
travel. In the conviction of her sanctity, learned doctors, prudent counsel- 
lors, and bold warriom agreed that the Maid should be confided in. A suit of 
armour was prepared for her, and at the head of a large force she set out for 
Orleans, having authority for its command over the best knights of France. 
At Blois she put on her armour. Marching on the right bank of the Loire, 
she desired to enter Orleans through the English lines on that side. She was 
overruled by Dunois, of which she bitterly complained. It was at length 
decided that boats loaded with supplies should proceed up the river. The 
day was stormy, and the vessels could make no way. “ The wind will change,” 
said the confident girl. It did change, and the supplies and the troops were 
landed safely about six miles below the city. Meanwhile, the garrison of Or- 
leans made a sortie on the north, which diverted the attention of the besiegers. 
An hour after sunset Joan rode into Orleans at the eastern gate. 

It was the 29th of April when this extraordinary aid, which was firmly 
believed to be supernatural, arrived to the beleaguered city. In the camp of 
the English the men would whisper their fears of impendmg misfortune ; for 
it could not be concealed that a woman, said to be ^ted with the spirit of 
prophecy, was coming to Orleans at the head of a great reinforcement. The 
shouts that came forth from the populous city on that April night would tell 
that she was come. The next day a herald from the Maid presented himself 
at the English camp. The respect paid to the messenger of princes was denied 
to the messenger of a reputed sorcerei, and he was met by a threat to bum 
him as a heretic. Another herald came to defy Talbot, and to declare, from 
the commander of the French, that if the messenger of the Maid received any 
harm it should be visited upon the English prisoners. 

' These proceedings began to spread alarm amongst the brave yeomen of 
England, who had fronted so many dangers in the field, but who had a terror 
of witches and magicians, which was a characteristic of this period. The 
soldiers of Suffolk and Talbot looked on in terror and amazement, when, on a 
tower facing the Toumelles, a form appeared in shining armour and bade 
them depart if they would avoid misery and shame. William Glasdale, the 
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commander of the Toumelles, reviled the maiden, and told her to go back to 
her cows._ “Your men will be driven to retreat,” she exclaimed, “but you 
will not live to fly with them.” The French waited lor succours from other 
garrisons ^fore they attempted any great operations against the besiegers. 
Joan was invariably for instant attack, without heeding disparity of numbers 
or disadvantages of position. Some of the knights were indignant at her 
assumed authority, but by her resistless force of will she conquered all oppo- 
sition. 

The succoura at length were at hand. There was no attempt to bring 
them into the city under cover of darkness, or while the English were engaged 
in anodier quarter. At the head of the French knights and soldiers, followed 
by the people of the town, Joan rode forth with her banner, between the 
towers of the besiegers. They looked on with wonder, but there was no 
resistance. When she returned at night, she threw herself exhausted on a 
bed. Awakened by a noise, she cried out, “My arms! my horse!” She 
rushed into the street, mounted with her banner, and rode alone to the spot 
where she heard the clamour. A rash sortie had been made, and the assail- 
ants were driven back _ When they saw the white horse and the banner of the 
Maid, they shouted for joy, and followed her out of the gate into the besiegers’ 
lines. After an engagement of three hours, the English fort was taken and 
set on fire. It was Joan’s first battle. She had fought with the courage and 
address of the most accomplished knight. 

The terror of the English after this sortie from the Burgundy gate became 
more universal. The next day the Maid and the chiefs crossed the Loire in' a 
boat, and led an attack upon a fortification on the left bank. She was slightly 
wounded, and passed the night in the field. The great force of the besiegers 
was on the right bank of the river; and the sire de Gaucourt, the governor of 
Orleans, was opposed to this leading forth of the garrison, to leave the city 
defenceless, while the English were attacked on the left bank. But the daring 
and confident girl had completely won the real leadership of the soldiers and 
the citizens. She had returned to Orleans, and had told the chiefs that she 
had much to do on the morrow. Without any concert with the French leaders, 
she rose early in the morning and went forth -ndth a tumultuous crowd to 
the Burgundy gate. It was shut against her egress. The governor was com- 
pelled to open it, and she rode out, followed by soldiers and a great multitude. 
Their counsel being thus rejected, the French knights, with their men-at-arms, 
reluctantly followed. But their prudence was soon laid aside in the din or 
battle. The river had been crossed by Joan, and she had commenced an 
assault on the Toumelles, the great fort held to be impregnable. The artillery 
from its walls thinned the ranks of the assailants, but the wonderful Maid 
was always ready with her rallying cry. She was the first to mount the ram- 
part by a ladder. An arrow struck her, and she fell into the ditch. She was 
carried off, and after a few natural tears drew the shaft out of her shoulder 
and knelt in prayer. The attack had lasted four hours, and nothing had been 
gained. The retreat was sounded. Joan implored Dunois not to move. “Let 
our people rest, and eat and drink.” Her standard-bearer had remained 
near the spot whence the Maid was borne away. _ The lord of Daubon, who 
was against a retreat, took the standard, and with another descended into 
the ditch, and, waving the well-known sign of victory, the French rallied 
round him. 

Seeing what was taking place, Joan went forward to claim her standard. 
The English, who had seen her borne off wounded, felt a new alarm. The 
French advanced again to the attack of the fort, under their marvellous leader. 
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From the other bank the people of Orleans were storming the Tonmelles, 
having crossed the broken arches of the bridge by beams placed on the but- 
tresses. The English were now between two assaults The solders were 
filled with a superstitious awe. The maiden was on the battlement of the 
second tower of the works, the first having been taken. The soldiers, with 
Glasdale, their commander, thus surrounded, were retreating into the mam 
defence upon a wooden bndge, when a cannon-ball struck it, and the com- 
mander and his men fell into the stream and were drowned The prophetic 
words of the Maid, when Glasdale reviled her, were accomplished. There was 
now no chance of resistance to the impassioned assaults of the French. The 
English threw down their arms, and were slaughtered, drowned, or taken 
prisoners, to the number of seven thousand. No aid came from the panic- 
stricken camp; and the Maid passed over the repaired bridge into the city 
amidst the shouts of the multitude, whilst every steeple sent forth its peals of 
gratulating bells, and at every church Te Deum was sung on that night of 
victory The next morning, at break of day, the English marched out from 
their forts and formed in order of battle to the north and west of the city. 
They stood in an attitude of defiance before the walls. Joan had hastily 
risen, and was soon at the northern gate. “Attack them not,” she said. “If 
they attack you, defend yourselves ” It was Sunday, the 8th of May. An 
altar was brought to the gate, and the priests chanted a solemn service. The 
English standards were displayed, the trumpets sounded; but they turned their 
f^es from Orleans. The siege was at an end. 

It is not necessary to assign any miraculous powers to Joan of Arc in 
accounting for her wonderful success. She honestly believed herself inspired 
by heaven, and she infused into others that "belief. An enthusiast herself, she 
filled a dispirited soldiery and a despairing people with enthusiasm. The 
great secret of her success was the boldness of her attacks, when military 
science reposed upon its cautious strategy. In the eyes of the experienced 
tacticians she risked the safety of the city when she led her excited multitudes 
to the assault of the Tournellos. In her own self-reliance she would hear of 
no other counsels but the most darmg, and to that contempt of danger she 
owed her triumphs. In every desperate struggle between individuals and 
nations boldness is generally the most certain winner. Boldness was the 
principle which the peasant girl of Domremy maintained to the end of her 
wonderful career. In eleven days she had stricken terror into an army which 
had been the terror of France for eleven years The government of Charles 
VII would have rested inactive under the triumph of Orleans. She im- 
ceasingly urged the dauphm’s progress to Rheims, for she held him not as 
a king till he was crowned in that city, where all the kings of France for three 
centuries had been consecrated The way thither was filled with their enemies. 
They held the keys of the cities between the Loire and the Seine But the 
bold counsels at last prevailed, and Joan’s standard was again floating at the 
head of a French army 

On the ll£h of June the duke of Alengon and the chiefs who had defended 
Orleans arrived before Jargeau, which Suffolk occupied The English eark 
had come out with his garrison to offer battle The French had arrived in 
haste, and they were driven back. But at the command of the Maid they 
returned to the attack, and Suffolk retired within his walls The bombardment 
of the town continued for three days, when, a breach having been made, Joan 
led the assault 'Jargeau fell, and Suffolk was a prisoner On the 18th of 
June was fought the battle of Patay The English fled from the terrible ban- 
ner that had been first seen at Orleans, and the lords Talbot and Scales were 
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made prisoners. The hasty retreat of Fastolf brought upon him the unde- 
served imputation of cowardice, and when he came to the duke of Bedford, 
at Corbeil, he was deprived of the riband of the garter. The triumph of the 
victory of the Herrings did not save the good knight from the disgrace of the 
flight of Patay. 

But Bedford himself, though a man of great ability, believed, or affected to 
believe, in a miraculous cause for these reverses of the English A letter was 
sent by him, at this period, to the council at London, in which, according to 
rule, he addresses the young king: “All thmgs here prospered for you till the 
tune of the siege of OrieaM, undertaken of whose advice God only knows 
Since the death of my cousin of Salisbury, whom God absolve, who fell by the - 
hand of God, as it seemeth, your people, who were assembled in great number 
at this siege, have received a terrible check. This has been caused in part, as 
w’e trow, by the confidence our enemies have in a disciple and limb of the 
devil, called La Pucelle [the Maid], that used false enchantments and sorcery. 
The which stroke and discomfiture has not only lessened the number of your 
people here, but also simk the courage of the remainder m a wonderful man- 
ner, and encouraged your enemies to assemble themselves forthwith in great 
numbers.” 


THE COROjSTATION AT RHEIMS, AND BURNING OP JOAN 

It was a false policy of the English chiefs to decry Joan as a sorceress. 
It was the ready mode to spread the greatest terror of her exploits amongst 
their own adherents. The French, with equal confidence, proclaimed her as 
the favoured of heaven, who exhibited as much courage as piety. At this 
juncture the duke of Bedford secured the doubtful co-operation of the duke of 
Buigundy ; and the cardinal Beaufort, who had raised an army in England for 
a crusade against the heretics of Bohemia, turned over his troops to the regent 
of France, to war against the Armagnacs, and to make new efforts agamst the 
enchantments which had given them power to resist the long tnumphant 
bravery of the English. They took the field with new hopes. Onward went 
the Maid upon her resolved design that Charles VII should be crowned at 
Rheims. On the 28th of June, twelve thousand Frenchmen marched out of 
Gien, to traverse a country whose towns and fortresses were held by English 
and Burgundians. They reached Troyes, and encamped before the town. 

Six days of inactivity were passed, and the French army wanted food; they 
were without artillery; and it was proposed to retreat to the Loire. Joan was 
sent for by the king and his council. “ Shall I be believed ? ” she asked “ What- 
ever you say,” replied the king, “we will attend to.” “Then, noble dauphin, 
assault the town, and you shall enter there to-morrow ” On the morrow the 
famous standard was displayed, and the terrified garrison of Troyes surrendered 
the place. They went on, and took ChMons without resistance. As they 
approached Rheims the peasants of her native district came out to look upon 
the wonderful girl, whom they knew as the shepherdess by wise rnen accounted 
mad. After some debate within the town, and great apprehensions of failure 
in the French camp, Joan urged the king on, and the gates of i^eims were 
opened. On the 17th of July Charles was crowned, in its, ancient chmch. 
TTiere were few nobles present. The Maiden stood with her standard befoie 
the altar The expense of the coronation amounted only to twenty-fom 
Parisian livres Never was king so inaugurated. All the accustomed pomp 
was absent ; but when the enthusiastic girl kissed the feet of her monarch, her 
tears were a holier consecration than the mystic oil with which, as the legends 
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told, Clovis had been there baptised. Charles then went on towards Paris, 
receiving the submission of many towns on his march. 

Joan thought her mission accomplished, and earnestly desired to return 
to her father and mother, to keep their herds and flocks. Her counsels now 
became vacillating Sometimes Charles retreated and sometimes marched 
forward. Bedford was moving rapidly to bring the Fiench to an engagement. 
The two armies suddenly met at Senlis, and for three days a battle was vainly 
expected. Each army then took its own way — Bedford for Normandy, which 
had been entered by a hostile force under the constable De Richemont ; Charles 
marched on to Pans. On the 12th of September an assault was made at the 
faubourg St. Honors The intrepid Joan, though she had lost confidence in 
her miraculous voices, displayed her wonted courage. She scaled the walls, 
but was wounded, and fell into the fosse. Crawlmg out from the heaps of 
dead and dying, she again waved her standard. The old confidence in her 
powers had deserted the French; and when the attack was repulsed, they 
reproached her that she had said they should sleep that night in Paris. “You 
would have slept there,” she replied, “ if you had fought as I fought.” Charles 
retreated to the Loire. The succeeding winter was passed by the king at 
Bourges. In the spring the army moved to the relief of Compilgne, which was 
besieged by the duke of Burgundy Joan got into the town, and the same 
day headed a sortie. She was taken prisoner, and was carried to the Bur- 
gundian quarters Her wars were over. 

For four months Joan was confined in the castle of Beaurevoir, neai Cam- 
bray. She was a prisoner of war to the Burgundians. She was afterwards 
conveyed to Arras and to Crotoy, and was finally delivered to the English in 
their city of Rouen. The University of Paris urged her trial before an eccle- 
siastical tribunal, and there are letters from that body full of reproach to 
the English for not delivering up their prisoner to the justice of the church. 
At length letters patent were issued in the name of Henry VI, in which it was 
stated that, m accordance with the public opinion, and at the especial request of 
the bishop of Beauvais and the University of Paris, she was to be given up to 
the bishop, to be examined and proceeded against under his authority. She 
was subjected for several months to the most searching interrogatories. 

Heres 3 r and schism, meriting the punishment of fire, were declared to be 
found against her The University of Paris ratified the articles of accusation. 
On a public scaffold at Rouen the sentence of condemnation was read to her 
by the bishop of Beauvais. Her courage deserted her, and she expressed her 
contrition and submission. Her sentence of burning at the stake was then to 
be commuted to perpetual imprisonment She was taken back to prison, 
but after two days her confidence returned, and she reaffirmed her belief that 
her voices came from God ; and that, not understanding what the abjuration 
was that she had been called upon to sign, she had signed in the fear of being 
burned. She was now a relapsed heretic, in the terms of the cruel zeal of the 
persecuting ecclesiastics, and her fate was no longer a matter of doubt In 
the old market-place of Rouen a pile of wood was built up, and round it a 
scaffold was erected, where prelates and nobles might sit to behold the death 
of the heroic girl. There sat Cardinal Beaufort and the bishop of Beauvais ; 
^d as Joan stood before them, a sermon was preached, setting forth her atroc- 
ities; and the preacher concluded with, “Joan, go in peace; the church can no 
lon^r protect thee, and delivers thee into secular hands.” 

_ She was immediately dragged to the pile ; the fatal cap of the Inquisition, 
with the words hir&tique, rda-pse, apostate, idolatre, was placed on her head; 
thte’fire was kindled. Her last word was “Jesus.” On the spot where this 
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deed of infamy was perpetrated stands one of the monuments by which the 
French of later times have sought to redeem their share of the disgrace of 
this murder of the 30th of May, 1431. French historians attempt to fix the 
gieater blame upon the English It is clear that, although the vengeance of 
those who had been driven from Orleans and vanquished at Patay was the 
main cause of this tragedy, it would not have been accomplished except 
through that terrible power which, under the name of religion, had no quality 
of mercy when a heretic was to be hunted to the death. The bishop of 
Beauvais and the cardinal of Winchester knew no distinction of nation when 
they sat on the scafiold at Rouen to do the work of the Holy Inquisition. 


THE DREAM OP CONQUEST ENDS 

The coronation of Charles VII at Rheims was to be rivalled by the more 
gorgeous ceremony of crowning Henry VI at Paris. On St. George's day of 
1430 the boy who had been crowned at Westminster came, with B^ufort, to 
Calais. They remained there a month On the 17th of December Henry 
made his public entry into Paris, and was crovTied at Notre Dame. 
He returned to England in February, 1431, and rode into London amidst 
as profuse and laboured pageantry as had welcomed his father from 
Agmcourt. He came under very different auspices. Dressed up with the 
mantle of royalty and the crown on his head, the boy of ten years of age was 
to perform the character of king, that the exhibition might strengthen one of 
the parties in the state that was aiming at supremacy. 

Whilst these follies were enacted in England, Harfleur was recaptured by 
the French. The first trophy of Henry V was for a while lost The alliance of 
the duke of Burgundy was fast slipping away Every year added to the 
strength of the national party in France. At every conference for peace the 
demands of Charles VII became enlarged. At the congress of Arras, in 1435, 
the French would only agree to cede Normandy and Guienne, to be held as fiefs, 
all other possessions and all claim to the crown being surrendered. The con- 
ditions were refused, and the duke of Burgundy abandoned the English alliance. 
He made a separate treaty with Charles VII, swearing that he would forget 
his father’s death and be at perpetual peace with France. Monstrelet^ says 
that the young king Henry wept at the news of this peace of 1435. The people 
of England manifested their indignation by seeking out the subjects of the 
duke of Burgundy, Flemings and others, to maltreat and murder them. The 
duke of Bedford, who had steadily upheld the will of his heroic brother, died 
at this critical period. 

There was no union in the English councils. The duke of Gloucester 
would have called up the old heart of England to redeem the losses and dis- 
graces of the SIX years that were passed. The cardinal of Winchester, perhaps 
more wisely, advocated peace. In the quarrels between these rival leaders in 
the council all opportunity for a successful struggle passed away.' Paris was 
retaken by Charles m 1436, and the English were expelled. “When they 
should pass upon their journey,” says Fabyan,» “ they were derided and scorned 
of the French nation out of all measure.” Successes in Normandy, under 
the duke of York and Talbot, only prolonged the final issue ; and when the duke 
of Burgundy’s possessions were devastated by Talbot in 1437, when Picardy 
was ravaged in 1440 and Harfleur was once again captured by the English, 
when York was superseded as regent by Warwick and Warwick again replaced 
by York, each making new attempts to recover the lost ascendancy — it was 
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sffl manifest to the French that the time was approaching when the spirit of 
nationality would successfully maintain itself against the pretensions of alien 
rulers. 

After twenty-five years’ captivity the duke of Orleans was released from 
his prison in the Tower of London. There is a private contemporary record, 
The Paston Letters,^ which shows the interest that the English took in the 
passing events connected with France: “Tidings- the duke of Orleans hath 
made his oath upon the sacrament, and used it, never for to bear arms against 
England, in the presence of the king and all the lords except my lord of 
Gloucester; and in proof that my said lord of Gloucester agreed never to his 
deliverance, when the mass began he took his barge. God give grace the said 
lord of Orleans be true, for this same week shall he towards France.” 

The war is continued a few years longer, and then a truce. England is 
anxious about the terms of pacification. Agnes Paston writes to her son on 
the 14th of February, 1445: “I pray you to send me tidings from beyond sea, 
for here they are afraid to tell such as be reported.” The people were reluc- 
tant to believe, and thought it dangerous to say that their weak young king 
was to marry a daughter of the duke of Anjou, with the approbation of the 
French king, whose consent would be bought by the surrender of all that 
remained of the lands which English treasure and blood had won in that war of 
twenty years Their fears were accomplished. Henry was married to Mar- 
garet of Anjou in 1445, and one of the conditions of the marriage and the con- 
sequent truce was the surrender of Anjou and Maine. Normandy was soon 
conquered, when Maine, the key to its possession, was gone. Gascony yielded 
to the French in 1451 ; and after the last of the great English captains, the 
dreaded Talbot, fell at Castillon in 1458, Bordeaux was taken. The dream of 
conquest,^ which had lasted for more than a century, was at an end.i^ 

The conclusion of the Hundred Years’ War coincides with the period 
when the two parties that divided England were just about to appeal to arms. 
The civil war was in great measure the result of defeats abroad, as these de- 
feats themselves were in part the consequence of discord at home. Quarrels 
between the chief members of the reigning house were the origin of its weak- 
ness; financial embarrassment, a divided foreign policy, and a feeble adminis- 
tration brought disgrace on the king and his advisers; family feuds and a 
long tale of mutual mjuries added bitterness to political differences. Event- 
ually an outburst of popular discontent kindled the train so long firepared, 
and the champion of order and good government began a struggle in which 
the original objects were soon lost sight of, and which ended only with the 
death of the kmg, whose innocent imbecility had caused the disorder.? 


SOCIETT DURING THE WAR OP THE ROSES 

In the progress of our narrative we have arrived at one of the most remark- 
able epochs of England’s eventful history. W e have arrived at that period when 
we ma,y turn aside from that great contest between England and France — “ two 
so invincible nations,” says Hall,/ “ which never would yield or bow the one 
to the other, neither yet once hear of abstinence of fightmg or refusing from war, 

P “ Had the Pl^tagenets, as at one time seemed likely, succeeded in uniting all France under 
their government, it is probable that England would never have had an independent existence. 
Her princes, her lords, her prelates would have been men,diffenng in race and language from 
the artisans and tillers of the earth. The revenues of her great proprietors would have been 
spent^m festivities and diversions on the banks of the Seme. The noble language of Milton and 
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SO much were their hearts hardened, and so i)rincely -were their stomachs.” 
In this war, and in j)revious French wars. Comines tells us that the English 
“carried over a considerable booty into England, not only in plunder which 
they had taken in the several towns, but in the richness and quality of their 
prisoners, who paid them great ransoms for their liberty.” 

A different war was at hand — a war in which the English lords would fight 
at intervals for thirty-five years upon their native soO, and only end this work 
of mutual destruction when one half of the old nobility of England was swept 
away._ During these wars of York and Lancaster, of which the seeds were 
sown in the distracted councils of the minority of Henry VI, we have many 
scattered but authentic materials for viewing the social condition of the country. 
The first division of this extraordinary period opens with the insurrections of 
1460, and then proceeds in showing the duke of York taking up arms in 1452, 
and his son Edward seated on the throne in 1461. The second embraces the 
perilous fortunes of Henry and his intrepid wife, and the overthrow of the 
Lancastrian party after that gleam of triumph, which was destroyed by the 
fatal battles of Barnet and Tewkesbury in 1471. Edward sits on the throne 
for thirteen years longer, in comparative tranquillity; then two more years of 
mysterious murder and fierce war; and then a dynasty with which the feudal 
system has practically come to an end. This is one great epic which requires 
to be told without any material interruption to the relation of events, of 
which the links are welded in one continuous chain. 

During this troubled time, when we mi^ht naturally expect that the whole 
framework of society would be thrown into disorder, we find the internal 
administration of England proceedmg with the same regularity as if the 
struggle for supremacy were raging on the banks of the Seme instead of the 
banks of the Thames. The unuorm course of justice is uninterrupted. Men 
are litigating for disputed rights, as if there were no general peril of property. 
They are electing knights of the shire and burgesses, under aristocratical 
or popular influences, as if the real arbitrament of these contentions was to 
be in the parliament-house and not* in the battle-field. They are buying 
and selling, growmg and exporting, as if the producers looked on with in- 
difference whilst the Warwicks and Somersets were slaying or being slain. 
They wear richer apparel, and strive more for outward distinctions, and build 
better houses than when their fathers were fighting in France ; and they are 
really prospering in an increase of material wealth, though they greatly lack 
the instrument of exchange, for the want of money is grievously felt from the 
peer to the huckster. They pursue their accustomed diversions; they hunt 
and they hawk; they gamble in public gardens; they gape at the players of 
interludes; they go on pilgrimage to Canterbury, and Walsingham, and San- 
tiago . they take life easily, as if no danger were around them, when truly they 
might be in trouble for snouting for the White Rose on one day and for the 
Red on the next Their marriages go forward, with the keenest avidity 
amongst the gentry and the burgesses to make the best bargains for their sons 
and daughters; and whilst we know how many great houses were rendered 
desolate by these troubles, we have no satisfactory evidence that during their 
existence population had decreased. 

These appearances on the surface of things involve many important points 
of national character and social progress. During the period in and near the 

Burke would have remained a rustic dialect without a literature, a fixed grammar, or a fixed 
orthography, and would have been contemptuously abandoned to the use of boors No man 
of EngHsh ^traction would have risen to emmence, except by becoming, in speech and habits, 
a Frenchman.”— MACATOAY.al 
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stormy era which commenced with the begiimmg of the second half of the 
fifteenth century, and lasted till the quarrels of York and Lancaster came 
to an end upon Bosworth Field, the condition of society appears to have under- 
gone very slight change; for in whatever regarded the civil administration 
of the country there was no revolutionary action connected with the sudden 
changes in the supreme power. It was of this penod that Comines, «■ one of 
the most accomplished statesmen of his age, thus wrote : “ In my opinion, of 
all the countries in Europe where I was ever acquainted the government is 
nowhere so well managed, the people nowhere less obnoxious to violence and 
oppression, nor their houses less liable to the desolations of war than in Eng- 
land, for there the calamities fall only upon their authors.” In another part 
of the same chapter he sa 3 ^; “England has this peculiar grace, that neither 
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the country, nor the people, nor the houses are wasted, destroyed, or demolished; 
but the calamities and misfortunes of the war fall only upon the soldiers, and 
especially the nobility.” [Knight furthermore alludes to an actual increase 
of population during this period.] 

But we might stiU hesitate to believe that the government was well admin- 
istered, and the people little disturbed by violence, if we were to regard the 
wars of the Roses as one continued series of extemnnating slaughters. 
Commes,®» stiU speaking of these wars, says : “ In England, when any disputes 
arise and proceed to a war, the controversy is generally decided in eight or 
ten days, and one jiarty or other gains the victory.” After the first battle, 
that of St. Albans, in 1455, there was outward peace for four years. York 
was in arms in 1459, gained the battle of Northampton in 1460, and was killed 
on the last day of that year. Within three months his son Edward was on 
the throne, and had gained the decisive victory of Towton With the excep- 
tion of the Lancastrian .rising of 1484, the kingdom was at peace till 1470. 
The attempt then to restore Henry VI was defeated in the fighting of two 
months. Warwick landed on the 13th of September; Edward fled on the 3d 
of October; on the 14th of March, 1471, he was again in England; and after 
the great battle of Barnet, that of Tewkesbury decided the contest on the 
4th of May. The remaining thirteen years of Edward saw no civil warfare. 
The landing of Richmond and the faU of Richard III proved the affair of a 
fortnight. The actual warfare in England, from 1455 to 1485, included an 
a^egate space of tjme of something less than two years. ^ 
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DISSENSIONS AT HOME 

It had long been apparent that no increase of years would bring Henry VI 
the spirit of a man or the capability of managing his own affairs. Gentle, 
timid, submissive, and superstitious, he would have made a tolerably good 
monk, but he had not one of the qualities which constitute a good king 
Parliament, which settled the regency, and apportioned^ and nicely limited 
the power and authority of its membere, gave no authority whatever to the 
queen-mother, Catherine of France, the youtliful widow of Henry V. -This 
lady appears to have had little ambition, as three or four years after the death 
of the hero of Agincourt she married Owen Tudor, an obscure gentleman of 
Wales, who, however, boasted a most ancient and even a royal descent ; but 
what, perhaps, had more influence over Catherine’s choice was the circim- 
stance of his being one of the handsomest men_ in England, besides being 
“ garnished mth many godly gifts.” In her affection for her promising family 
by this second marriage, from which sprung the royal line of Tudor, she may 
have somewhat neglected the care of the sickly and unpromising Henry. _ But 
all her cares ceased in 1437, and she had been buried seven years m Westminster 
abbey, by the side of her first husband,^ when Henry married. 

As soon as William de la Pole, earl of Suffolk, had returned to England 
with Margaret of Anjou, the bride whom he had chosen for the king, he was 
elevated to the rank of a marquis, and from that moment he and the queen 
began to monopolise and divide between them the whole authority of govern- 
ment. They were constantly together, and people said that Suffolk looked 
more like her husband and king of England than the unfortunate Henry. 
Ihere was a strong popular prejudice agamst French queens of any kind, nor 
did Margaret’s conduct at all tend to remove it She applied doctrines of 
government which she had learned in France to a countiy whoDy different, 
and incensed the people by her arrogant, despotic conduct. 

The friends and admirers of the duke of Gloucester, among whom the 
citizens of London were very conspicuous, said everywhere that he would 
have taken better measures for the preseiwation of the English conquests; 
but the duke, either from fear of the prevalent faction at court, or from 
some other motive, gave his approval in a very marked manner in par- 
liament to all the negotiations concluded by Suffolk It is quite clear, 
however, that there was no sincerity in these outward demonstrations, and 
that “ the good duke Humphrey,” as he was called by the people, would, on 
account of his great popularity, be a formidable obstacle in the way of the 
queen and her favourite. Besides, the passionate and vindictive Margaret 
was not likely to forget that Gloucester had at first strongly opposed the 

' By aa ex post facto law, passed in the sixth year of Henry VI, though not now found on 
the rolls of parliament, havmg apparently been tom out, such marriages as those of Catherine 
with Owen Tudor were declared presumptuous, derogatory to the royal dignity, and illegal, 
Witibout the express consent of the sovereign. After Catherine’s death Tudor was apprehended 
and put m ward, but he was allowed to escape from the Tower. He was afterwards beheaded 
for his adherence to Henry VI. Jacquetta of Luxembui^, the widow of the great duke of Bed- 
ford, followed Catherme’s example, and married, to the great annoyance of the English court, 
Sir Richard Woodville, who was only a knight. She and her husband, however, after some 
persecution and payment of a fine of £1,000, were allowed to live m peace Catherine, besides 
a daughter, had three sons by Owen Tudor During the reign of their half-brother Henry VI, 
Edmund, the eldest, was created earl of Richmond, and Jasper, the second, was made earl of 
Pembroke The first of these, by his marnage with the only daughter of John, duke of Somer- 
set, had Henry, who succeeded to the earldom of Richmond, and who afterwards ascended the 
throne as Henry VII 
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measures which made her a queen and gave to her father a respectable 
existence. 

In 1441, after an altercation with the cardinal, in which the duke was 
defeated and humiliated,^ a strange prosecution was got up against his wife 
the duchess, Eleanor Cobham, who had the misfortune of bemg Gloucester’s 
mistress before she became his wife, and could never wholly efface the unfavour- 
able impression made by this circumstance. She is represented as an avaricious, 
grasping, ambitious, and dissolute woman; but her enemies drew this por- 
trait, and whatever she might be she was dear to the duke, although he was 
not the most faithful of husbands. 

The duke was much devoted to all the learning then in vogue, and exceed- 
ingly fond of the society of learned men. Among other doctors and clerks 
whom he entertained was one Eoger Bolingbroke, whom he kept constantly 

in his house as chaplain.^ This Bolingbroke 
was much given to the sciences, especially to 
astronomy, and astronomy in those days was 
generally made to include astrology. Glouces- 
ter’s wife, aware that Henry was sickly and 
that her husband_ stood next in succession, 
was probably anxious to know whether the 
stars would tell when the king would die, 
and she had frequent consultations wnth the 
chaplain and others. On a sudden,. soon 
after her husband’s last violent quarrel with 
Cardmal Beaufort,® she was accused of trea- 
son, “for that she, by sorcery and enchant- 
ment, intended to destroy the king, to the 
intent to advance and to promote her hus- 
band to the crown.” The duchess and Bo- 
lingbroke were arrested, together with South- 
well, priest and canon of St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster; ^John Hum, priest; and Mar- 
Qvbbn Maegakest gery Jourdayn, commonly called the Witch 

(1430-1482) of Eye. The duchess was examinecl in St. 

Stephen’s chapel before the archbishop of 
Canterbury • she was condemned to do public penance in three places within 
the city of London, and afterwards to pass her life a prisoner m the Isle of 
Man, under charge of Sir John Stanley. 

Roger Bolingbroke, the learned astronomer, who died protestmg his 
innocence of all evil intentions, was drawn and quartered at Tyburn; Mar- 
geiy Jourdayn was burned in Smithfield; Southwell died in prison before the 
time of execution; and John Hum received the royal pardon. The worst 
tiling proved agamst the duchess was that she had sought for love-philters to 
secure the constancy of her husband. The worst thing attempted to be 
proved against her was that she kept by her a wax figure, made by the “ cun- 
ning necromancers,” and endowed with this remarkable quality, that, in pro- 

^ The subject of the quarrel was the liberation (upon ransom) of the duke of Orleans and 
other prisoners taken at Agincourt Gloucester opposed their liberation 

P In the common purpose of the encomiasts of the church in its most corrupted state, it is 
sought to free Beaufort from the imputation of being the moving cause of these hateful pro- 
ceedings ^ ^ * Some writers, ” savs Lingard,® “have attributed the prosecution of Dame Eleanor 
to Beaufort’s enmity to her husband But their assertion stands on the slightest foundation; 
a mere conjecture of Fox that it might be so, because the Witch (of Eye) lived, accordmg to 
Fabyan,^ in the neighbourhood of Wmchester, of which Beaufort was bishop.”] 
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portion as it was sweated and melted before a fire, it would, by magical sym- 
pathy, cause the flesh and substance of the king to wither and melt away, 
and his marrow to be dried up in his bones. “The duke of Gloucester,” says 
the chronicler, Hall,/ “ bore these things patiently and said little.” But his 
enemies were now preparing for him the safe silence of the grave. 

Death of Gloucester (1447 a d.) 

A parliament was summoned to meet m February, 1447, not in the usual 
place at Westmmster,_ because the Londoners were devoted to the erring but 
generous-hearted victim, _ but at Bury St. Edmunds, in Suffolk, where the 
favourite was in the midst of his dependents. Orders were given to the 
knights of the shire to come armed, and the men of Suffolk were collected and 
crowded in the town and neighbourhood. The king was conveyed to the 
town, and, as if his sacred person was in danger, a numerous guard was 
placed round the house he occupied. Gloucester, who was 'at Ws strong 
castle of Devizes, went to attend this parliament, and fell unsuspectingly into 
the snare. 

On the 11th of February, the day after the opening of the session, he was 
arrested on a charge of high treason, and on the 2Sth day of the same month 
he was found dead in his bed. The whole nation believed that the duke was 
foully murdered, and, with a smgle but striking exception,^ aU the writers 
living at or near the time hint, more or less openly, that this was the case The 
body of the duke was shown to the people at Bury St Edmunds, and there 
were no marks of violence upon it ; but all men remembered that tne bodies of 
Edward II, of Richard II, and of the other great duke of Gloucester, who had 
been taken off at Calais during the reign of Richard II, had been exposed to 
view in the same manner, and bore no signs of the murderous hands of their 
enemies.^ Suffolk’s party wished it to be believed that he had died of apoplexy 
Some said he had died of a broken heart ; but, even in the latter case, Suffolk 
and the queen were his murderers. Humphrey, however, was not a man 
likely to die of grief and despair, for he knew his great popularity, which in 
all probability must have assured him that the parliament, however composed, 
would not venture to proceed to extremities against hun. 

Hall/ has a reflection upon the event which exhibits more of the char- 
acter of philosophical history than belongs to the old aimalists: “There is an 
old said saw that a man in tiding to avoid the smoke falleth into the fire : so 
here the queen, minding to preserve her husband in honour and herself in 
authority, procured and consented to the death of this noble man, whose 
death only brought to pass that thing which she would most fam have eschewed, 
and took from her that jewel which she most desired . for if this duke had lived, 
the duke of York durst not have made title to_ the crown; if this duke had 
lived, the nobles had not conspired against the king, nor yet the commons had 
not rebelled; if this duke had lived, the house of Lancaster had not been 
defaced and destroyed — which things happened aU contrary by the destruction 
of this good man.” 

What followed was a miserable show designed to furnish a plausible justi- 
fication of his arrest. Five of his retainers were seized, and accused of plotting 
to release the duchess of Gloucester from her confinement, to come to the par-' 

^ This is Whethaixistede,P who was abbot of St Albans at the time, a warm friend of Glouces- 
ter, and a declared enemy of the Suffolk party, whom he calls ** dogs, scorpions, and impious 
noisers ” He asserts that the duke died of grief and sickness. It appears that the abbot 
could have no motive for concealing the truth if he knew it. 
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iimnenit in arms, to murder the king, and proclaim the duke their master m 
his stead. They were convicted and condemned to die the horrible death 
of traitors ; but when they were only half hanged they were cut down, and, 
before the executioner could proceed in the bloody task of cutting up their 
bodies, Suffolk produced the royal pardon, and the men were easily restored 
to animation. 

_ As if he had not already created odium enough, the marquis of Suffolk 
seized all the estates of the deceased duke, and, after keeping what best suited 
him, divided nearly all the remainder among his own family and most devoted 
partisans. The good duke Humphrey left no legitimate children, and, on 
account of her conviction. Dame Eleanor could not claim any part of his 
property. The duke’s friends in parliament boldly asserted his perfect inno- 
cence of treason, and laboured, session after session, to clear his memory from 
the imputation of his enemies. His old rival, his uncle Cardinal Beaufort, 
did not long survive him. He had for some time withdrawn from political 
affairs to his see of Winchester, where, however, in spite of his age and infirmi- 
ties, he was still cherishing projects of ecclesiastical ambition, and dreaming 
of the triple crown of Rome which had so long eluded his grasp, but which he 
fancied was at last within his reach. He died in his palace of Walvesey on 
the 11th day of April,’' and bequeathed the mass of his property to charitable 
pmposes. 

THE FALL OF SUFFOLK (1450 A.D ) 

The tables had been turned : the English began, under Henry V, to make 
their conquest of France when that country was cursed with a mad king, 
an intriguing and vindictive queen, and a factious nobility ; and they finished 
losing all they gained, and a great deal more, when the same curses fell upon 
their own country. But the shame of those losses was not to be borne 
patiently by a high-spirited people, and before the final closing of the account 
of defeat and expulsion they took a terrible vengeance on the duke of Suffolk — 
for such was the title which this mmister, rismg as his country sank, had now 
taken to himself. 

Bitter complaints had been repeatedly made in parliament by a spirited 
minority, and as misfortunes thickened this minority became a majority, 
whose indignation was overwhelming. Towards the end of 1449, while the 
public mind was exasperated by the recent loss of Rouen, Suffolk was attacked 
in both houses. He had a short breathing-time during the Christmas recess,^ 
but the popular clamour rose louder and louder; and when parliament met, 
early in January, 1450, he complained of the accusations made against him, 
defended his loyalty and patriotism, and challenged his accusers to the proof. 

P His death-bed scene has been depicted by Shakespeare ■with a terrible power, and has 
left an impression that it is almost impossible to remove, although its historical accuracy may 
be well doubted. 

Lord Cardinal, if thou thinkest on heaven’s bliss, 

Hold up thy hand , make signal of tny hope 
He dies and makes no sign. 

Henry VI, Part II 

The chronicler HaU,/ on the authority of the cardinal’s chaplain, sets forth his dying 
speech as follows . Why shonld I die having so much riches ? If the whole realm would save 
my life, I am able by policy to get it, or by nches to buy it. Fie, will not death be hired, nor 
wm money do nothing^”] 

* During this interval the bishop of Chichester, a friend of Suffolk and keeper of the privy 
seal, was massacred by the people of Portsmouth lor the part he had taken in the negotiations 
about Marne and Anjou. 
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This challenge was readily accepted. Four days later, the commoas 
requested the lords to commit him to the Tower. The lords replied that they 
could not commit a peer without some specific charge. The commons took 
only two daj's to get up a direct charge, and when they produced it, it was 
neither honest nor ingenious. It simply charged the duke with having fur- 
nished the castle of Wallingford with provisions and military stores, with the 
object of assisting the king of France, 'who, they asserted, was preparing to 
invade England. The lords, however, without hesitation, ordeied the arrest 
of the obnoxious minister, and he was seized and conveyed to the Tower. The 
bill of impeachment, which the commons prepared Li ten days, contained sev- 
eral additional charges. For example, they charged Suffolk with the design 
of destroying both Henry and Margaret and placing the crown on the head 
of his own son ; and they said that he had contracted engagements wdth the 
French, in the view of obtaining their assistance for th^e ends. To the 
charges of liberating the duke of Oilcans and of ceding Maine and Anjou he 
was certainly amenable as a minister, and these_ charges were now preferred 
against him. But the commons were stiU wavering and uncertain as to their 
proofs; and on the 7th of March, a month after laying their first impeachrnent 
of eight articles, they presented a new Lnpeachment of a very different kind, 
which contained sixteen articles, some of which seem probable enough, but 
none of them amounted to absolute treason. 

On the 13th of March Suffolk was brought to the bar of the lords, and 
falling on his knees before the king, he vowed that he was innocent of any 
treason. In pleading, he kept to the absurd impeachment in eight articles, 
never alluding to the charges of waste of money, improvidence, and corruption, 
nor indeed to any other of the sixteen charges contained in the second bill of 
impeachment. As to the article relating to his project to secure the crown for 
his own son, he maintained that it was absurd, and the project impossible. He 
could not deny the cession of Maine and Anjou ; but he urged that he was not 
alone in that guilt (if guilt it were), for the other lords of the council had 
authorised that measure, and the peers in parliament had afterwards sanc- 
tioned it. The wheb proceeding ended, as it began, in irregularity. 

On the 17 th of March Suffolk was again called up to the lords, the king 
bemg present. The chancellor ^ observed to the duke that he had not claimed 
the privilege of a peer, and asked him whether he had more to say in defence of 
his conduct. Suffolk said that he thought he had said enough to_ establish 
his innocence, and he threw himself upon the will of the_ king, his m^ter. 
The scene had been arranged beforehand; the chancellor instantly rejoined, 
saying that, as the duke did not put himself upon his peerage for trial, the king 
would not declare him either innocent or guilty; but with respect to the second 
impeachment (to which Suffolk had given no answer), the king, not as a judge 
taking counsel of the lords, but as one to whose authority the prisoner had 
submitted of his own free will, commanded him to quit England before the 
1st of May, and to remain in banishment for the space of five years. 

If parliament had entered into this compromise, and were satisfied with it, 
it was far otherwise with the people of London. These were furious that the 
traitor, the cause of all the disgrace abroad, as the ;7 considered him, should be 
allowed to escape so easily, and on the day of his enlargement upwards of 
two thousand persons collected to take his life. Suffolk, however, evaded 

^ This was the archbishop of York Suffolk*s chancellor, the archbishop of Canterbury, 
resigned the seals at the first blush of the prosecution According to some accounts, the 
present scene passed in the king's apartment, to which all the lords, spiritual and temporal, 
were summoned. 
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the rage of this mob, and went to his estates, where he summoned his relatives, 
friends, and dependents. In their presence he swore upon the host that he 
was a wronged and innocent man, and then he went to Ipswich and embarked 
for the Continent. 

On the 2d of May, as they were sailing between Dover and Calais, the 
two anall vessels which carried the exile and his retinue were brought-to by 
the Nicholas of the Tou'er, a great ship of war. The duke was ordered on board 
the Nicholas, the captain of which said to him, as he stepped upon the deck, 
“Welcome, traitor !” He was kept on board two days, during which the ship 
stood off and on, probably communicatmg with some great movers in the 
business on shore, and the duke employed himself with his confessor. On 
the third day a cock-boat came alongside, and in the boat were a block, an axe, 
and an executioner. Suffolk was handed over to the latter, who cut off his 
head. A general cry had been raised that Suffolk still retained the confidence 
of Margaret, and that it was insupportable to see the “queen’s darling” escape 
with a certamty of being soon recalled to power and to vengeance ; but who 
were the great directors of his assassination was never clearly proved. No 
investigation took place ; the people rejoiced at the death, and their minds 
were soon excited by other events which were the faint prelude to the wars of 
the Roses. 


JACK cade’s EEBELLION (1450 A D ) 

John Cade was a native of Ireland, who had passed some time in Prance 
as a soldier of the English, or, according to other authorities, as an outlaw. It 
appears, however, that he had returned to his own country, and that he came 
from Ireland, then governed by the duke of York, iato England, at the moment 
when the exci tement against the government was at the highest. Insurrections 
had broken out in several parts of the kingdom before Suffolk’s fall, and Cade 
put himself at the head of a popular movement immediately after that event. 
He assumed the noble name of Mortimer, and claimed a descent which made 
him a relation (though illegitimately) of the duke of York. 

None but very questionable evidence was ever brought to show that this 
prince had employed him, yet it is certain that Cade, or rather the peculiar 
circumstances of the times, without which Cade would have been nothmg, 
played the game of the duke, and encouraged the hopes which York had long 
entertained of graspmg the royal power. The men of Kent^ had long been 
noted for then determined spirit; they were the boldest and least vicious of 
the insurgents who, under Wat Tyler, nearly overturned a former weak gov- 
ernment; they were probably better informed than the people of the inland 
counties of what was passing in France and they were now more violent in 
their complaints than the rest of the nation. It was said that the queen held 
them guilty of the recent murder of her favourite, whose headless body lay 
for some time exposed on the beach near Dover, and that she had threatened 
to take a sanguinary vengeance. 

Cade threw himself among these men, who selected him to be their captain. 
He led them towards the capital ; and about the middle of June a great mul- 
titude, estimated at fifteen or twenty thousand, encamped at Blackheath, 

* Thierry^ ascribes the readiness of the men of Kent to take the lead in popular insurrectiftns 
to their having preserved some remembrance of their fathers having made terms with William 
the Conqueror A much more likely cause lay in the law of gavelkind prevailing in that 
country This “incensate custome of gavelkind,” as it is called in the Glory of Generosity ^ 
“tendeth to the destruction, of auncient and gentle houses,” and hence also to, the multipli- 
cation of small democratic proprietors. 
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from which point Cade kept up a correspondence with the Londoners. The 
court sent to demand why the good men of Kent had quitted their homes. 
Cade gave their reasons in a paper entitled The complaint of the commons of 
Kent. After alluding to the report that Kent was to be destroyed by a royal 
power, and made a huntmg forest, “for the death of the duke of Suffolk, of 
which the commons of Kent were never guilty,” Cade, or the pens that wTote 
for him, went on to complain that justice and prosperity had been put out of 
the land by misgoveinment ; that the king was stirred to live only on the sub- 
stance of the commons, while other men fattened on the lands and revenues 
of the crown; that the people of the realm were not paid for stuff and pur- 
veyance forcibly taken for the king’s use; that the princes of the royal blood 
were excluded from the court and government, which were filled exclusively 
by mean and corrupt persons, who plundered and oppressed the people; that 
it was noised that the king’s lands in France had been alienated and put away 
from the crown, and the lords and people there destroyed with untrue means 
of treason : that the commons of Kent had been especially overtaxed and ill- 
treated ; that their sheriffs and collectors had been guilty of infamous extortion ; 
and that the free election of knights of the shire had been hindered. The 
court pretended to be preparing a proper answer to this startling list of griev- 
ances, but it employed the time thus gained in collecting troops in London, 

In this inten'al Cade sent in another paper, headed The requests by the cap- 
tain of the great assembly in Kent. This document, though conceived in respect- 
ful language, went more directly to the point. It required tliat the king should 
resume the grants of the crown, so that he might reign like a king royal; that 
he should instantly dismiss all the false progeny and affinity of the duke of 
Suffolk, and take about his noble person the true lords of his royal blood, 
namely the high and mighty prince the duke of York, long exiled from the 
king’s presence, and the mighty_ princes the dukes of Exeter, Buckingham, 
and Norfolk; that he should punish the false traitors who had contrived and 
imagined the death of that excellent prince the duke of Gloucester, of their 
holy father the cardmal,^ and others, and -who had promoted and caused 
the loss of Anjou, Maine, Kormandy, and other parts of France. 

The court had now levied a considerable army, and this force was sent out 
to give the rebels their answer. Cade fell back from Blackheath to Seven- 
oaks, whore, in a good position, he halted, and w'aited the attack of a detach- 
ment of the royal army. This detachment was defeated on the 24th of June, 
and the commander. Sir Humphrey Stafford, was slain. The soldieis had not 
fought with good will at Sevenoaks ; and when their main body, still at Black- 
heath, got intelligence of that affair, they began to say that they liked not 
to fight against their own countiymen, who only called for a reasonable redress 
of grievances. The court now found that concession was expedient • and they 
sent Lord Saye, a very obnoxious minister, and some other individuals who 
had been closely connected with the duke of Suffolk, to the Tower, which Lord 
Scales undertook to maintain for the king. The army was disbanded, and the 
king was conveyed for safety to the strong castle of Kenilw'orth. While this 
was doing. Cade reappeared" at Blackheath, and by the end of June he had 
made himself master of all the right bank of the Thames, from Lambeth and 
Southwark to Greenwich. From Southwark he sent to demand entrance 
into the city of London ; and this, after a debate in the common council, was 
freely granted to him by the lord-mayor. 

^ This murder of old Beaufort was the most absurd statement in these documents. Surely 
it was natural enough for a man to die at the age of eighty; and the cardinal died almost in 
public. 
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On the 3d of July Cade led his followers into tlie heart of the capital. 
He seemed anxious to preserve the strictest discipline, he issued proclama- 
tions forbidding plimder, and in the evening he led his host back to the borough. 
The next day he returned in the same good order; but he forced the mayor 
and judges to sit m Guildhall and pass judgment upon Lord Saye, of whose 
person he had, by some means, obtained possession. Saye demanded a trial 
by his peers, but Cade’s men hurried him to the standard at Cheapside and 
cut off his head. Soon after they did the same by Saye’s son-in-law, Cromer, 
the sheriff of Kent.* When this was over, they retired quietly to the borough 
for the night. In the course of the following day a few houses were pillaged. 
The citizens now took counsel with Lord Scales, who had one thousand soldiers 

in the Tower ; and it was resolved 


should prevent Cade 
from entering the city on the 
- morrow. The insurgents got 
intention in the 
night, and^instantly made an 

after a noctmnal fight," whieli 
|s,sted six hours _and cost many 

^ The insurgents retired into 

Wf. , /7 , Southwark, and, in concert with 

^ irritated citizens, it, was re- 

solved to delude them by prom- 
't? pardon, as had been 

'k ■* '■ practised with the followers of 

Tyler. Both the chancellor 
^ - ‘ ^ ex-chancellor, the arch- 

il bishops of York and Canterbury, 
* ~y taken refuge in the Tower, 

i » whence they despatched the 

^ bishop of Winchester with a 

general pardon, under the great 
„ seal, to all such as should return 

Huas^cEAVx 

(Fifteenth oentuiy) ];}^g prelate also promised a re- 

_ dress of grievances. His mission 
had the immediate effect of Creating a division among the insurgents — one 
party being of opinion that they ought to accept the conditions; the other, 
that there was no faith to be put in them. Some began to retire into Kent; 
Cade accepted the pardon, and then the whole force began to (iisperse. But 
m two days Cade was again in Southwark, with a considerable host, who main- 
tained that it would be folly to lay down their arms until they had obtained 
some security from government for the performance of its promises. Dis- 
sension, however, broke out afresh, and being awed by the warlike attitude 
of the Londoners they retreated to Blackheath, and thence marcheci to 
Rochester, where their feuds terrified their leader. Cade, who expected to be 






HxmsTMONCEAUx Castlb 

(Fifteenth century) 


^ Bills of indictment were also found against the duchess of Suffolk, the bishop of Salisbury, 
Thomas Daniel, and several other friends ot the deceased minister, 'who, fortunately, were out 
of re$»ch of the, insurgents. 
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murdered or delivered up to government, which had proclaimed him a 
traitor and offered one thousand marks for his apprehension, got secretly to 
horse and galloped across the country towards the Sussex coast. 

He was closely followed by one Alexander Iden, an esquire, who overtook 
him and attacked him sword in hand. After a desperate fight, the squire 
proved the better man. The head of Cade was stuck upon London bridge, 
with the face turned towards the pleasant hills of Kent ; and Iden was made 
happy with the one thousand marks. Pursuit was then made after Cade’s 
companions, and many were taken and executed as traitors.^ It was stated 
in a subsequent act of attainder that some of these men confessed that their 
object had been to place Richard, duke of York, on the throne; but this evi- 
dence is open to suspicion; and, moreover, it was not affirmed that the insur- 
gents had been, employed by the duke. But whatever may have been the 
caution, prudence, md patience of the duke of York, that prince’s name was 
certainly put prominently forward at this time; and it is equally certain, if 
the question was to be decided by descent and birth, that York had a prefer- 
able right to the throne. 


THE HOUSE OP YORK 

"We have shown in what manner the claims of the old line of the Plantage- 
nets rested in Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. This Edmund, after faith- 
fully servmg the house of Lancaster in peace and in war, died in 1424; upon 
which, as he left no issue, and as his brother Roger and his sister Eleanor had 
died childless, his rights passed to his sister Anne, married to the earl of 
Cambridge, who had been condemned and executed for treason in the beginning 
of the reign of Henry Y. Anne Mortimer had a son, the present Prince Richard, 
who succeeded to the titles of his paternal imcle the duke of York, as also to 
the lineal rights of his maternal uncle Edmund Mortimer, earl of March. But 
notvnthstanding the growth of the doctnne of hereditary right — a doctrme 
which had gradually made way in Europe — it may be questioned whether the 
nation would have paid much attention to the genealogy of the duke of York, 
if the notorious and still increasing incapacity of Henry and the odium which 
his wife incurred had not forced the subject upon their attention. 

The duke had been recalled from the command in France through the 
influence of Queen Margaret, and his post in Ireland was considered by his 
friends as a kind of exile. He had, however, acquired great popularity among 
the English and the descendants of the English in that country; and recently 

‘ Thierry* contrasts this insurrection with that under Wat Tyler, seventy years before. 
The latter he considers as chiefly one of the Anglo-Saxon race, represented by the serfs, against 
the Anglo-Norman, represented by the gertiilshcmmes — ^the gentry — ^and to_ have been the 
final term of the series of Saxon revolts, and the first of a new order of pohtical movements 
Had it succeeded, as an historian of that penod expresses himself, all nobility and gentry might 
have disappeared from England Thierry says “Jack Cade, who in 1448 played the same part 
as Wat Tyler in 1381, did not, like the latter, make himself the representative of the rights 
of the common people in opposition to the gentlemen; but, eonnectmg his own and the popular 
cause with the anstocratical factions which then divided England, he went so far as to announce 
himself as one of the royal family, imjustly excluded from the succession to the throne The 
mfluence which this imposture had on the minds of the people in the northern provinces, and 
m that very county of Kent which, seventy years before, had chosen tilers, bakers, and carters 
for its leaders, proves that a rapid amalgamation was in progress between the political inter- 
ests and passions of the different classes of men m England, and that a certain order of ideas 
and sympathies was no longer attached, in a fixed and mvanable manner, to a certain descait 
or social condition.” 

The act here alluded to was an act of attainder passed against the Yorkists in November, 
1459, when their enenues were triumphant. 
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(in the year 1449) he had gained much credit by the ability he displayed m 
the suppression of an insurrection of the native Irish. Resigning his command 
there, he suddenljr appeared in England in the end of August, 1451.^ After 
pajdng a short visit to the king in London, he retired to his castle of Fother- 
ingay. He was mute as to his intentions, but the court took the alarm, and 
sought to oppose him by the duke of Somerset, the nearest male relation to 
King Henry, and the head of the younger branch of the house of Lancaster. 

But it was under Somerset’s government in France that the loss of Nor- 
mandy was completed ; and this circumstance, added to that of his being in 
high favour with the queen, rendered him almost as unpopular as the duke 
of Suffolk had been. Two years were spent in noisy discontent and silent 
intrigues. Each party stood in awe of the other, and measured its ground 
before proceeding to extremities. Some dark deeds were committed by both 
factions, but the scale of guilt seemed rather to incline to the side of the court. 
Tresham, the speaker of the house of commons which had prosecuted the duke 
of Suffolk, was assassinated by some friends of the queen. 

A member of the commons boldly proposed that, as Henry had no children, 
and was not likely to have any, the duke of York ought to be declared heir 
to the throne ; but the proposer was committed to the Tower. The commons, 
however, passed a bill of attainder against the deceased duke of Suffolk, and 
agreed in a request that the king would be pleased to dismiss from office and 
from the court the new mmister the duke of Somerset, and several lords and 
ladies related to Suffolk. The court resisted or evaded both measures. Violent 
quarrels arose between the adherents of government and the Yorkists; the 
former asserting that there was treason afloat, the latter that there were 
projects for depriving Duke Richard of his liberty, and treating him as the 
duke of Gloucester had been treated at Bury St. Edmunds. 

In the beginning of the year 1452 the duke of York repaired to his castle 
of Ludlow, in Shropshire, the neighbourhood of which was devoted to the 
Mortimer family. He collected a considerable armed force, but, by proclama- 
tion, declared that he had no evil intentions against the kmg, to whom he 
offered to swear fealty upon the sacrament. A royal army was sent against 
him; but while that force went westward by one road, York marched eastward 
by another, and appeared before the gates of London, which were shut in his 
face. He then marched to the borders of Kent, where he probably expected 
to be joined by the malcontents who had been out with Cade. It appears, how- 
ever, that few joined him, and when Henry came up with him, at Dartford, he 
agreed to a peaceful negotiation. Two bishops were the negotiators on the 
part of the king; and when they asked why York was in arms, he asserted that 
it was for his own safety, seeing that repeated attempts had been made to 
work his ruin. 

Henry said that he cleared York of all treason, and esteemed him as a true 
man and his own well-beloved cousin. Notwithstanding the coyness of the 
men of Kent, it may be presumed, from the high ton^ maintained by the duke, 
that his force was considerable. He insisted that all persons who had trespassed 
and offended against the laws, especially such as were indicted of treason, 
should be arrested and put upon their trial. The king, or those who directed 
Mm, promised all this, and more. A mock order was given for the apprehen- 
sion of the minister, the duke of Somerset, and York was assured that a new 
eomicil, in which he should have a seat, should be appointed forthwith. Upon 
this Duke Richard disbanded his army, and agreed to a personal interview. 
With singular confidence he went unarmed and almost alone to the king’s tent. 
One of me first persons he saw there was the duke of Somerset, who called 
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him felon and traitor, epithets which were retorted with interest. When York 
turned to depart, he was told that he was the king’s prisoner. 

Somerset, it is said, would have proceeded to a summary tiial and execution, 
but this was prevented by the fears of the other ministers and courtiers. York 
was then sent to London and held partly as a prisoner, and, says Stow,? 
“straighter would have been kept, but it was noised that Sir Edward, earl of 
March, son to the said duke of York, was coming towards London with a 
strong power of Welshmen, which feared so the queen and council that the 
duke was set at full liberty; and on the 10th of March he made his submission, 
and took his oath in St. Paul’s to be a true, faithful, and obedient subject to the 
king, there being present King Henry and most of the nobility.” York retired 
to his castle of Wigmore, and remained perfectly quiet till he was brought 
forward by the movements in parliament. 


PROTECTORATE OP YORK AND FIRST BATTLE OF ST ALBANS 

The uneasiness shown by parliament at the increasing incapacity of the 
king, and at the power of the queen and the duke of Somerset, brought about 
the recall of the duke of York to the council; and this measure was soon fol- 
lowed by the committal of Somerset, who was sent to the Tower at the end 
of the year 1453. On the 14th of February, 1454, parliament was opened by 
the duke of York, as lieutenant or commissioner of the king For some time 
the court had endeavoured to conceal Henry’s real condition; but the lords 
were now resolved to ascertain it, and an accidental circumstance afforded 
them a good reason for forcing the privacy of Windsor castle. Kemp, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and chancellor of the kingdom, died ; and as it was usual 
for the house of lords to confer personally with the sovereign on such high 
occasions, a deputation of twelve peers went to Wmdsor, and would not be 
refused entry into the castle. 

They found Henry incapable of answering them or understanding them: 
in the words of their report to the house, “ they could get no answer nor sign 
from him, for no prayer nor desire,” though they presented themselves to 
him three several times. This report of the deputation was, at their prayer, 
entered on record in parliament, and was reasonably considered as authentic a 
testimony as could be procured of their sovereign’s infirmity (of which there was 
no kind of doubt in the country) ; and after adjourning two days, they “ elected 
and nominated Richard, duke of York, to be protector and defender of the 
realm of England.” York, still advancing no hereditary claim to the crown, ac- 
cepted of the humbler office, with all the limitations put upon it by parliament ; 
but a weighty circumstance probably this time contributed to his moderation. 
Queen Margaret had been delivered of a son about a year before, and, though 
the outcry seems to have been almost universal that this was no child of Henry, 
the legislature could not entertain the popular clamour, but recognised the 
infant Edward by creating him prince of Wales and earl of Chester. In 
accepting this post as protector York took care to obtain the most explicit 
declarations from the peers that he only followed their “noble command- 
ments.” 

In about nine months Henry recovered his memory and some degree of 
reason — perhaps as much as he had usuafiy possessed. The court instantly 
claimed for ^him the full exercise of royalty, and York at once gave up the 
protectorate. The first use made of this resumed authority by the king was 
to liberate the duke of Somerset. This step and some others, which showed 
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tnat it was the intention of the court to restore the unpopular minister, irri- 
tated a great part of the nation, and induced York once more to take up arms. 
He retired again to Ludlow, wWe he was joined by the duke of Norfolk, the 
earls of Warwick and Salisbury, and other men of rank. Again Henry went, 
or was carned, with an army, towards Ludlow; but this time the dukej instead 
of avoiding him by taking a different road, anticipated his movements, and 
met him near the capital with an army equal to his own. 

On the 22d of May, as the royalists were about to continue their march 
from St. Albans, they saw the bills in their front covered with armed men, 
who were moving forward, and who did not stop till they 
m came near to the barriers of the town. The duke sent a 

III ^ herald into the town, professing great loyalty and affection 
A for the king, but demanding the person of the duke of 
Somerset. It was replied by or for the king that he would 
W ^ rather perish in battle than abandon his friends. Upon 
. M this, battle was jomed. York was kept in check at the 

# |A barriers, but another way into the town was pointed out ; 

f\ 1h round part of the hill on which it stands, 

f \ Is crossing some gardens, the earl of Warwick entered 

I \l§ Albans and attacked the royalists in the streets. York 

■ > 1 ^ la forced the barriers, and after a very short contest the 

^ royalists gave way, rushed out of the town, and fled m the 

fi greatest disorder^ The duke of Somerset, the earl of 

Northumberland, and the lord Clifford were slain ; the duke 
0^ of Buckingham, Lord Sudeley, the earl of Stafford, and 
h 1\ unfortunate king were wounded — aK by arrows. The 

gl ^ duke of York found Henry concealed in the house of a 

in tanner; his wound, though in the neck, was not serious. 

Ill He was treated with mildness and outward respect; his 

H |1 conqueror conducted him to the noble abbey of St Albans, 

where they prayed together before the shrine of England’s 
- r . flM ggtO first martyr. 

I B When parliament met in the month of July, it did little 

I ^ else than renew the protestations of allegiance to Henry 

1 ^ and his son. After a prorogation, parliament met again 

p on the 12th of November, when the duke of York was 

j appointed by commission to open the proceedings as lieu- 

Halberd and tenant of the king. The commons thereupon sent up a 

Sword message to the lords, stating that, as the duke of York had 

(Fifteenth century) been appointed to represent the king on this occasion, so 

“ it was thought by the co mm ons that if the king here- 
after could not attend to the protection of the country, an able person 
should be appointed protector, to whom they might have recourse for redress 
of injuries, especially as great disturbances had lately arisen in the west 
through the feuds of the earl of Devonshire and Lord Bonvile.” The new 
archbishop of Canterbury, in his quality of chancellor, said that the subject 
would be taken into' consideration by the lords. 

Two days later, the commons repeated their request — refusing to proceed 
with any other business until it should be granted. York therefore was 
again declared protector; and he was to hold his authority till discharged of 

^ The number of the Lancastnans killed in this affair has been absurdly exaggerated m most 
of Our old histones. One of the Pa$ton written immediately after the fight, says that 

SIX* score were slam. 
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it by the lords m parliament. Still, however, parhament respected the rights 
of the infant prmce, and it was declared in this session, as in the preceding 
year, that the protectorate should cease, in aU cases, as soon as Prince Edward 
attained his majority. The ostensible reason for superseding Henry was his 
mental derangement. There is no positive proof that he was worse than he 
had been a few months before; but if he were no better, the step need not sur- 
prise us. It happened to him as to his reputed grandfather, the unhappy 
Charles VI; being known to suffer fits of insanity, people could never count 
with any certainty on his lucid intervals, nor put any trust in a king who w’as 
alternately declared to be sane or insane according to the rise or fall of a party. 
The house of commons and the people would certainly have gone further in 
the w’ay of revolution; but the prelates, with one or two exceptions, and most 
of the lay lords were still averse to a change of dynasty. The duke gave 
some of the most important offices to his tried friends. No acts of vengeance 
were committed: it was considered that the Somerset faction had suffered 
sufficiently in the deaths of the lords in the affair of St. Albans. Not a drop 
of blood was spilled, not a single attainder passed. 

Queen Margaret was not idle during this second short protectorate, and 
the powerful party of the court was put in motion. TiTien parhament met, 
after the Christmas recess, m 1456, Henry, to the surpiise of most people, 
attended, and demanded back, and received from the lords, all his authority 
as king. No doubt was raised touching his malady, and York resigned the 
protectorate writhout a struggle — apparently without a murmur. All the 
officers he had appointed were dismissed and replaced by persons devoted to 
the queen. Then York thought it time to look after the personal safety of 
himself, his sons, and adherents. He retired to his estates, where he kept 
his vassals on the alert, and most of the great lords of his party did the same. 
This was the more necessary, as the families and friends of Somerset and 
Northumberland, and the other lords who had fallen at St. Albans, openly 
expressed their determination to take a sanguinary vengeance. 

In the end of February (1457) a great council was held at Coventry, and a 
sort of pacification w^as there effected between the Yorkists and the court 
party, the duke and his friend Warw’ick bemg compelled to give fresh assur- 
ances and oaths of fidelity. The king, who was no doubt sincere, whatever 
may have been the feelings of his wife and the courtiers, then endeavoured to 
reconcile York and his friends "with the avengers of Somerset and Northumber- 
land. London was chosen, by mutual consent, to be the scene of this great 
peace-making. After some days spent in deliberation, the king, who had 
assumed the character of umpire, gave his award, signifying that the duke of 
York and the earls of Warwick and Salisbury should build a chapel for the 
good of the souls of the lords they had killed at St. Albans ; that both those who 
were killed there and those who had killed them should be held loyal subjects ; 
that the duke of York should pay to the widow and children of the duke of 
Somerset the sum of 5,000 marks; that the earl of Warwick should pay to 
Lord Clifford the sum of 1,000 marks, and that the earl of Salisbury shoifid 
release Percy Lord Egremont from the damages he had obtained against him 
for an assault, upon condition of Percy’s giving securities to keep the peace 
for ten years This award was accepted ; the_ court came into the city ; and 
king, queen, duke of York, and all, walked lovingly together in procession to 
St. Paul’s 1 

‘ Long accounts of the procession to St Paul’s are given in Hall.f Stow,/ and Holinshed ® The 
duke of York and the queen walked hand m hand The great quarrel was between these two. 
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THE BATTLE OF BLOEE HEATH (1459 A.D ) 

This was on the 25th day of March. In the month of May, Waraick, who 
had been allowed to retain the command at Calais, engaged, with great bravery, 
but without a due regard to the laws of nations, a strong fleet belonging to 
the Hanse Towns, captured five or six ships, and carried them into Calais. The 
powerful Hanseatic League complained to the English court, which called 
upon Warwick for explanations. Warwick presented himself at Westminster; 
but in a few days he fled, alleging that his life was aimed at by the malice of 
the courtiers, who had set on men wearing the king’s livery to assassinate him.i 
He joined his father, the earl of Salisbury, and soon after they had a conference 
with the duke of York and his friends. He then hastened over to Calais, 
where he was so popular that his recall or dismissal by the government of 
Henry would have been but an idle cerem'ony. During the winter months 
he collected some veteran troops who had served in the French wars. 

In England the Yorkists were not less active; and as the court was raising 
an army as fast as the embarrassment of its finances would permit, it became 
evident that a fierce conflict was inevitable. The Yorkists asserted, as before, 
that they only armed for their own security. In the month of September, 
1459, the earl of Salisbury moved from Middleham castle in Yorkshire, to join 
his forces to those of Duke Richard, who lay in the Welsh marches. At Blore 
Heath, near Drayton, in Shropshire, he found himself in presence of a Lancas- 
tnan army, commanded by Lord Audley, who had thrown himself between 
the earl and the duke with the view of preventing their junction. The Lan- 
castrians were far superior in number; but Salisbury, by superior generalship 
and the better discipline of his troops, gained a complete victory Two thou- 
sand of the Lancastrians were slain, and Lord Audley himself was included 
in the number. 

Salisbury joined the duke at Ludlow castle, and Warwick, the true hero of 
these imhappy times, appeared there soon after with the fine troops he had 
raised at Calais. The Lancastrians were not unprepared : sixty thousand men 
had been collected from different parts, and Henry was at Worcester with 
this force. After some fruitless negotiations, the Lancastrians advanced from 
Worcester against their enemies, who, notwithstandmg the comparative small- 
ness of their numbers, boldly awaited their attack. The positions occupied 
by the Yorkists showed the military science of Warwick and his father Salisbury. 

As the Lancastrians approached, they were cannonaded with some effect; 
the lines of the enemy were imposing, and it was resolved to put off the battle 
for that day. During the night. Sir Andrew Trollop, who was marshal of the 
Yorkist camp, and who had the immediate command of most of the men 
brought from Calais, deserted with all his veterans to the standard of Henry. 
This defection was so important that it finished the campaign: the Yorkists 
broke up from the intrenched camp near Ludlow, and retreated in different 
directions without being followed. 

All this happened on the 13th and 14th of October, 1459. On the 20th of 
November a parliament met at Coventry and attainted the duke of York, his 
duchess, his sons, the earl and countess of Salisbury, their son the earl of War- 

^ As Warwick was leaving the court, one of his retinue was struck by a servant of the royal 
household, and a dreadful affray followed It is not proved that there was a design to murder 
the earl, but it is quite clear that the parties were in such a state that any accident must bring 
them to a collision. 
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wick, the lord Clinton, and many others. The duke of York had got safely 
to Ireland, where he was still popular. The earl of Warwick had retired to 
his sure asylum of Calais, conducting with him his father, the earl of Salisbury, 
and Edward the young earl of March, Duke Richard’s heir. The court 
appointed the duke of Somerset to the command of Calais; but when tWt 
obnoxious nobleman appeared before the port, the batteries opened upon 
him and he was glad to escape to Guines. 

While he lay there, the mariners of his fleet deserted to a man, and went 
over to their great favourite, Warwick, carrying all the ships with them. 
This gave the King-maker the command of the Channel, and after taking two 
small fleets, fitted out by the Lancastrians, he sailed to Dublin From Ire- 
land he returned to Calais, and then, crossing the Channel, he landed in Kent 
towards the end of Jime, 1460. He only brought fifteen hundred men with 
him; but manifestoes had been previously circulated, and the men of Kent 
crowded to his banner. As he approached Canterbury, the archbishop, who 
had been promoted during the first protectorate of the duke of York, went 
out to meet him and welcome him. The lord Cobham and aU the Imights 
and gentlemen in the neighbourhood soon Joined his army, which was swelled 
to thirty thousand men before he reached Blackheath. On the 2d of July 
the city of London welcomed him as a friend and deliverer ; and he rode through 
the city accompanied by his father and Edward the heir of York, to whose 
beautiful person and promising appearance aH eyes were turned. Five bishops 
followed in the train of Warwick, who, without losing time, continued his march 
into the midland counties. 


BATTLE OP NORTHAMPTON (1460 A.D.) 

He found the Lancastrians at Northampton occupying an intrenched 
camp, not unlike that which he and his friends had formed at Ludlow in the 
preceding year. There were other points of resemblance between these two 
affairs, for Lord Grey de Ruthyn now deserted the Lancastrians as Sir Andrew 
Trollop had deserted the Yorkists. The former, however, were not so fortu- 
nate in their retreat they lost three hundred knights and gentlemen, besides 
the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shrewsbury, and the lords Beaumont and 
Egremont. The umiappy Henry was taken prisoner a second time, but Mar- 
garet escaped with her son Edward, and, after many adventures, got mto 
Scotland. 

The victors marched back to the capital and summoned a new parliament, 
to meet at Westminster. This parliament repealed all the acts passed at 
Coventry the year before, alleging that that parliament had not been duly and 
freely elected. Then Richard, the duke of York, who had come over from 
Ireland, entered London with a splendid retinue. From the city he rode to 
Westminster, where he dismounted and entered the house of lords. It was an 
exciting moment; he walked straight to the throne and laid his hand upon 
the gold cloth which covered it; but there he paused — ^looked round — and did 
not seaChimsclf on the throne. He had, however, at last made up his mind 
to claim it His friend, the archbishop of Canterbury, asked him if he would 
not visit the king, who was in the pmace hard by. The duke replied that 
Henry ought rather to wait upon him — that he was subject to no man in that 
realni, but under CJod was entitled to all sovereignty and respect. The peers 
maintained a dead silence, and the duke, leaving the house, took possession of 
the royal palace as his own. 
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In less than a week — on the 16th of October — the duke sent a formal de- 
mand of the crown to the lords, requirmg their immediate answer. Tte lords 
told him that they refused justice to no man, but that they could give no answer 
without the advice and consent of the king. They, however, were forced to 
attend to the duke’s paper, in which he traced his descent, ana claimed as the 
repr^ntative of Roger Mortimer, whose right he maintained was according 
to ah law preferable to that of a descendant of Henry of Bolingbroke, who had 
entered upon the thrones of England and France against all manner of right. 
Many of the great lords had attamed to their greatness under Henry of Boling- 
broke, his son, and grandson, whom it was now proposed to declare usurpers; 
and the Yorkists had irritated the tenderest susceptibilities of many of the 
lords by their repeated threats of resuming the estates and grants of the crown. 
At the same time, no doubt, they felt some sympathy for the inoffensive king, 
who, now that the queen was away, was pitied by the people at large. Indeed, 
a notion had gone forth that Henry was very likely to become a saint, and to 
be canonised, like his predecessor Edward the Confessor, whom he resembled 
in many respects. 

As the duke of York would not brook delay, the lords waited upon Henry 
on the following morning The captive king, or those who advised him, 
made a spirited reply, reminding the lords that he, as an infant, had inherited 
the crown which had been worn with honour by his father and his father’s 
father — that he himself had been permitted to wear it without challenge for 
nearly forty years, and that the lords and princes had repeatedly sworn fealty 
to him. 'i'he lords were then requested to make search for arguments and 
proofs against the duke’s right. The lords, greatly embarrassed, wished to have 
the opinion of the judges, but the judges asserted that such high matters could 
be decided only by the princes of the blood and the parliament, and refused 
to attend. The upper house then summoned the king’s sergeants and attor- 
neys, who were obliged to attend against their will, the lords holding them 
as bound by their office to give advice to the house. The lords deliberated 
and voted with an appearance of perfect freedom, just as if Warwick had not 
been nigh at the head of a victorious army; and on the 23d of October they 
presented their objections to Richard’s title. These were (1) the duke’s oaths 
of fealty and the oaths they had all taken to Henry; (2) many acts of parlia- 
ment passed since the accession of the house of Lancaster; (3) that entails 
had been made of the crown on the male line only, whereas he claimed through 
a female. The other two objections were thoroughly ridiculous ; they referred 
to York not having borne his proper coat-of-arms, and to a declaration made 
by Henry IV which everybody knew to be utterly false. 

The duke’s counsel had an easy task in replying to these objections. Noth- 
ing was of much weight except the oaths, and these the duke offered to refer 
to the consideration of the highest spiritual court. The lords were compelled 
to acknowledge that the hereditary law was wholly in favour of York. At 
the end of this curious inquiry they suggested a compromise, which York had 
the moderation to accept. Henry was to retain the crown during his life, 
but at his death it was to devolve to Richard, and to be vested in him and his 
heirs, to the exclusion of Prince Edward, the son of Margaret of Anjou. 

But there was a powerful party whose voices were not heard in these de- 
liberations, and the energetic Margaret was at large exciting them to take up 
arms for her son. Soon the gentle hills of England glittered again with hostile 
lances; and hostile bands, collecting from all quarters, advanced to meet m 
two great armies, the dne under the duke of Somerset, the earls of Northumber- 
land and Devon, and the lords Clifford, Dacres, and Nevil; the other under 
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the duke of York, the earl of Salisbury, and other lords. They met, on the 
last day but one of the year, at Wakefield, in Yorkshire, where Richard im- 
prudently gave battle with forces very inferior in number. The onslaught 
was terr^c , the men on both sides fought with savage fury, for the people had 
entered into the delicate questions of right and legitimacy, and their passions 
were worked up to frenzy. For a time the Yorkists maintained the conflict 
with a good hope of victory, but a sudden charge in their rear, made by some 
troops of borderers who had been brought up by Queen Margaret, proved 
fatal to them. The duke of York himself was slam ; and of five thousand men 
who had followed him to Wakefield, two thousand remamed upon the field. 
The earl of Salisbury was pursued and taken during the night : he was carried 
to Pontefract castle, where he lost his head. 

York’s second son, the earl of Rutland, a beautiful boy only twelve or thir- 
teen years old, was stopped at Wakefield bridge as he was fleeing with a priest 
“ called Sir Robert Aspall, who was chaplain and schoolmaster to the young* 
earl.” The poor boy fell on his knees to pray for mercy, but as soon as he w~.s 
known. Lord Clifford, whose father had been killed by the Yorkists at St; 
Albans, plunged his dagger into his heart, vowing, by God’s blood, that he' 
wohld do the like to all of kin to York ; and then the savage bade Aspall go on 
and tell his mother, the duchess, what had happened. England was not yet 
accustomed to such deeds, and a cry of horror ran through the land Margaret 
vented what spite she could upon the lifeless body of Duke Richard; by her 
orders his head was stuck over a gate of the city of York, and a paper crown 
was put upon it in cruel mockery. Nearly all the officers and persons of note 
died fighting at Wakefield, where no quarter was given; but a few knights and 
esquires who escaped from the field were taken and executed by order of the 
queen at Pontefract and other places. This vindictive woman was mad for 
blood, and her fury was but too w^ell seconded by such of the Lancastrians as 
had lost friends and relations in the war. 


BATTLE OP MOETIMEE’S CEOSS AND EELBASE OP HENET 

Edward, earl of March, now duke of York, was lying at Gloucester when 
he received news of the death of his father, brother, and friends; he had raised 
a body of troops to reinforce the army in the north, but, being too late for 
that operation, he moved towards the southeast, with the intention of thiow- 
mg himself between the queen’s army and the capital, within the walls of which 
was the main strength of his party. The fate of Duke Richard, which was 
proclaimed in manifestoes, greatly irritated the vassals of the house of Mor- 
timer, and thousands who had not moved before now left the Welsh marches 
and followed the standard of his son Upon this Edward was encouraged to 
proceed directly towards the queen ; but he found an enemy sooner than he 
expected, for a great force of Welsh and Irish had been detached under Jasper 
Tudor, Kmg Henry’s half-brother, and a dreadful conflict took place on the 
1st of February at Mortimer’s Cross, near Hereford. Edward gained a com- 
plete victory: thirty-six hundred of his enemies were left on the field; Owen 
Tudor, the second husband of Catherine of France, was taken, and, with 
eight other Lancastrians of rank, was beheaded at Hereford a few days after, 
as a retaliation for the queen’s executions at Wakefield, Pontefract, and 
other parts in Yorkshire. Jasper, Owen Tudor’s son, had the good fortune 
to escape out of the battle. 
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■ B^ore Edward could, join, lum in the east the earl of Warwick was at- 
tacked and routed by the queen, who had followed the high northern road 
with good hopes of reaching London. At the town of St. Albans, which was 
held by the Yorkists, she experienced a severe check; but turning that posi- 
tion, she fell, upon the army of Warwick, which occupied the hills to the south- 
east of the town. The combat was prolonged over the undulating country 
that lies between St Albans and Barnet, and the last stand was made by the 
men of Kent, upon Barnet common. At nightfall Warwick found himself 
beaten at all points, and so precipitate was his retreat that he left King Henry 
behind him at Barnet. The queen and her son found this helpless man in his 
tent, attended only by the lord Montague, his chamberlain. In this r unnin g 
fight the Yorkists lost nearly two thousand men, and on the following day 
Lord Bonville and the brave Sir Thomas Kyriell, who had been made prisoners, 
were executed in retaliation for •the beheading of Owen Tudor and his com- 
panions at Hereford. On the 17 th of February King Henry was freed again 
from the hands of his enemies; five days later, a proclamation was issued. in 
his name, statmg that he had consented to tne late arrangement respecting 
the succession to the crown only through force and fear. Edward, “late earl 
of March,” was declared a traitor anew, and rewards were’ offered for his 
apprehension. 

But Edward was now in a situation to proclaim traitors, and to put a 
price upon other men’s heads himself. His victory at Mortimer’s Cross pro- 
duced a great effect As he marched eastward every town and every village 
reinforced him, and when he. joined the earl of Warwick and collected that 
nobleman’s scattered forces he had an army more than equal to that of the 
queen. The favour of the Londoners, the cruelties of the queen, and the con- 
duct of the undisciplme.d troops which she had brought from the north made 
the balance incline wholly to the side of the Yorkists. It appears that Mar- 
garet and her party had no money, and that their troops subsisted by plunder. 
Wherever they stopped they laid the country bare, making free by the way 
with whatever they could carry off After the battle tliey not only plundered 
the town of St. Albans but also' stripped the rich abbey 

At the same time the Londoners were told that Margaret had threatened 
to wreak her vengeance upon them for the favour they had so constantly 
shown to her enemies- She sent from Barnet to the city, demanding supplies 
of provisions ; and the mayor, not knowing as yet that Edward was at hand, 
loaded some carts with “lenten stuff” for the refreshing of her army; but the 
people would not suffer them to pass, and, after an affray, stopped them at 
Cripplegate. During this disturbance some four himdred of the queen’s horse, 
who had ridden from Barnet, plundered the northern suburbs of the city, ana 
would have entered one of the gates, had they not been stoutly met and re- 
pulsed by the common people A day or two after, on the 25th of February, 
the imited forces of Edward and Warwick appeared m view, and were received 
as friends and deliverers. The northern army was in full retreat from St Albans, 
and Edward, who was a stranger to the scruples and indecision of his more 
amiable father, was fully resolved to seize the throne at once. He rode 
through the city like a king and a conqueror ; and he was carried forward to. 
his object by a high stream of popularity and the enthusiastic feelings of the 
people, who could not sufficiently admire his youth, beauty, and spirit, or pity 
his family misfortunes. 

^ The plunder of the abbey entirely chanajed the worthy abbot^s politics, and, from a zealous 
Lancastrian, Whethamstede became a Yorkist. 
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The lord Falconberg §ot up a grand review of part of the army in St. 
John’s Field, and a great humfer of the substantial citizens assembled with 
the multitude to witn^s this sight. Of a sudden, Falconberg and the bishop 
of Exeter, one of Warwick’s brothers, addressed the multitude thus assembled 
touching the offences, crimes, and deceits of the late government — the_ long- 
proved mcapacity of Henry — the usurpation and false_ title through which he 
had obtained the throne ; and then the orators asked if they would have this 
Henry to reign over them any longer. 'The people with one voice cried 
“Nay, nay.” 

Falconberg, or the bishop, then e^ounded the just title of Edward, formerly 
earl of March, and drew a flattering but not imtrue picture of his valour, 
activity, and abilities. Then they asked the people if they would serve, love, 
and obey Edward, and the people of course shouted, “Yea, yea!” crying, 
“King Edward I'King Edward!” with much shouting and clapping of hands. 
On the foUowmg day, the 2d of March, a great council, consisting of lords 
spiritual and temporal, deliberated and declared, without any reference to the 
authority of parliament, which never met till eight months after, that Hen^ 
of Lancaster, by joining the queen’s forces, had broken faith and violated the 
award of the preceding year, and thereby forfeited the crown to the heir of the 
late duke of York, whose rights by birth had been proved and established. 
On the 4th of March Edward rode royally to Westminster, followed by an 
immense procession. There he at once mounted the throne which his father 
had only touched with a faltering hand ; and from that vantage-ground he 
explained to a favourable audience the aoctrme of hereditary right and the 
claims of his family. The people frequently interrupted him with them 
acclamations He then proceeded to the abtey church, where he repeated 
the same discourse, and where he was again interrupted by shouts of Long 
live Kmg Edward!” On the same day he was proclaimed in the usual man- 
ner in different parts of the city. At the time he took these bold steps Edward 
was not twenty-one years old.® 
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THE REIGN OP EDWARD IV 

[1461*1483 A D ] 

1 ’ 

' ' BATTLE OP TOWTbN (1461 A.D.) 

Instead of staying in London td enjoy the pageant and festivity of a coro- 
nation, Edward was obliged to take the field instantly and face the horrors 
of a wat which becanje more -and morcnlerciless. The Lancastrians, after 
their retreat from St. Albans, had gathefed in greater force than ever behind 
the Trent aPd the Humber; and by the middle of March they took up ground 
in the neighbourhood of the city of York, being, horse and foot together, sixty 
thousand strong. Their chief commander was the duke of Somerset, who 
acted in concert with Queen Margaret; for Henry still lay helpless at York, 
and Prince Edward, Margaret’s son, was only eight years old Instead oi 
awaiting their attack in the southern counties, the Yorkists determined to 
meet them on their own ground in the north. This resolution was adopted 
by the advice of the earl of Warwick, who set out at once with the van of the 
army. Edward closely followed him; and, partly through goodwill to him 
and his cause, and still more from an anxious wish to prevent a second visit 
from the northern army, the men of the south flocked to his advancing banner, 
and by the time he reached Pontefract castle he was at the head of an army 
of forty-nine thousand men. 

England had never before witnessed such a campaign as this. There was 
no generalship displayed,^ the ordinary precautions and manoeuvres of war 
were despised, and Yorkists and Lancastrians moved on in furious masses, 
with no other plan than to meet and strike. They met in full force at Towton 
on the 28 th of March, and began a general combat in the midst of a terrible 
snow-storm. They fought from nine o’clock in the morning till three in the 
afternoon, when the Lancastrians, who were more numerous than their adver- 
saries but not so well armed and equipped, were driven from the field, upon ' 

pThe rapid concentration of the Yorkist forces, the prompt advance, the unhesitating 
attack, but above all the determined onslaught, by which the Lancastnan centre was shattered, 
were so characteristic of Edward IV's generalsliip that we cannot hesitate to ascribe to Ms 
presence the victory of Towton Field,— Eamsay 
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which they left twenty^ight thousand dead — a far greater number than had 
fallen in battle on the side of the English during the whole French war. 

Edward, who had none of the generous or merciful feelings of youth, had 
ordered that no quarter should be given. The earl of Northumberland and 
six northern barons died fighting; the earls of Devonshire and Wiltshire were 
taken prisoners and beheaded as traitors. The duke of Somerset, the com- 
mander-m-chief, escaped with the duke of Exeter to York, whence they fled 
rapidly to the Scottish borders, carrymg with them Queen Margaret, her son, 
and her husband. _ The previous battles of the Roses sink into insignificance 
when compared with this mighty slaughter : the loss on both sides had hitherto 
i^ually ranged between the moderate numbers of three hundred and five or 
six -thousand ; but at Towton there perished, between Yorkists and Lancas- 
trians, thirty-eight thousand men,^ 

Edward -entered Yoric a very short time after the flight of Henry, and 
having ^capitated some of his prisoners and stuck their heads upon the walls, 
from? which he took down the heads of his father and young brother, he con- 
tinued his march as far north as Newcastle. The people submitted to the 
conqueror, whose hands were yet reekmg with the blood shed at Towton; but 
the Scots, who had contracted a close alliance with Henry, were disposed to 
give him further trouble. But Edward, confident in his officers, and impa- 
tient for his coronation, soon left the army and returned to London. On the 
29th of June he was crowned at Westminster with the usual solemnities; and 
he then created his brother George duke of Clarence, and his brother Richard 
duke of Gloucester. 

The Scots, who had been gratified by the gift of their old town of Berwick, 
laid siege to Carlisle, and assisted Margaret in making an incursion into the 
county of Durham ; but both these operations were unsuccessful. Henry, who 
was carried about by the Lancastrians, had a narrow escape from' being made 
prisoner near Durham; and the Scottish army before Carlisle was defeated 
w'lth great loss by Lord Montague, one of Edward’s commanders. By the 
time the new king assembled his first parliament, which was not till the 4th 
of November, all opposition had disappeared, and there was no armed force 
on foot in England, except such bands of his victorious army as he could 
afford to keep embodied. As the chiefs of the Lancastrian party were all 
proscribed, or about to be so, as some of the peers were absent and others 
intimidated, and ^ the, house of commons and the city of London were de- 
clared and enthusiastic Yorkists, no opposition was to be apprehended. 

An act was passed to declare Edward’s just title. No allusion was made 
to the mental derangement or incapacity of Henry, or to any of those demerits 
in, the late government which might have justified this revolution. The posi- 
tion' assumed was the high ground of legitimacy. After stating Edward’s 
right by descent, the act proceeded to declare the three kings of die Lancas- 
trian line tyrants and usurpers, and to recite how, upon the 4th day of the 
month of March last past, Edward had “ taken upon him the realm of Eng- 
land and lordship of Ireland, and -entered into the exercise of the royal 
estate,, dignity, and pre-eminence, having on the same 4th day of March 
amoved Hepry, late called Henry VI, son to Henry, son to the said Henry, late 

[J Ramsay ,<? who has made ^ particular study of the number of men engaged in battles, while 
Agreeing that the combined forces at Towton “clearly exceeded those of any domestic battle" 
during the wars of the Roses, is still very conservati^^’e, and declares that the statements which 
placed the number at sixty thousand, thirty thousand, or even twenty thousand must be 
utterly rejected. On the same pnnciple the thirty-eight thousand slam will shrink to thirtv- 
five hundred ] 
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feast icrf Derby, son to John of Gaunt, from the occupation, intrusion, reign, 
and government of the realm.” The act thus confirmed Edward’s title, and 
Silfed the commencement of his reign from the 4th of March, the day on which 
Sm h^ been proclaimed. The other proceedings of the parliament were in 
'ksesping with this act; the grants made by the three Henrys were resumed, 
wdtn certain exceptions, and bills of attainder were passed agamst the ex- 
|>eflled king, the queen. Prince Edward, the dukes of Somerset and Exeter, 
the earls of Northumberland, Devonshire, Wiltshire, and Pembroke, the lords 
D^umont, De Roos, Neyil, Rougemont, Dacre, and Hungerford, and 150 
knights, esquires, and priests. Considering the fearful thinning the party 
had undergone on the bloody field of Towton, this proscription must have 
included most of the great heads of the Lancastrian faction. As usual m such 
cases, the loyalty of the Yorkists was gratified and enlivened with gifts of the 
forfeited estates. ' . Before the dissolution Edward made a gracious speech to 
jtbe commons,' thanking them for the “ tender and true hearts ” they had 
shown unto him,jand promising to be unto them a “very right wise and loving 
lord.’! 

Pi ' ! 

, 1 ^ THE KEVOLTS IN THE NORTH (1462-1464 A.D.) 

* i 

n If the .deposed Henry had been left to himself he would have found peace, 
and as much happiness as he was susceptible of, within the walls of some 
religious house ; but Margaret was as resolute and as active as ever, and noth- 
ing was left to the proscribed nobles but their desperate swords The queen, 
on finding her intrigues in Scotland coxmteracted by the money and the large 
promises of Edward, passed over to France. The duke of Brittany, pitying 
her forlorn condition, gave her a little money; but Louis XI, who had suc- 
ceeded in the preceding year to his father Charles VII, was a most cunning, 
cautious princer-^one that never gave anything without an equivalent, imme- 
diate or prospective, and who had even less family affection than the gener- 
ality of kings. Louis explained how poor he was, how distracted the state of 
his kingdom ; but when Margaret spoke of delivering up Calais as the price of 
his aid, he turned a more ready ear. He was not, however, in a condition to 
do much ; and ail that the fugitive queen obtained from him was the sum of 
20,000 crowns, and about two thousand men under the command of Pierre 
de Br4z6, seneschal of Normandy, who, it appears, raised most of the men at 
his own expense. 

Such a reinforcement was not likely to turn the tide of victory. Margaret, 
however, returned to England and threw herself into Northumberland, where 
she was joined by the English exiles and some troops from the borders of Scot- 
land. But she was obliged to flee when the earl of Warwick advanced Vith 
twenty thousand men : the French got back to their ships. A storm assailed her 
flying ships ; the vessels that bore her money and stores were wrecked on the 
coast, and and De Br4z4 reached Berwick in a wretched fishing-boat. This 
was in the month of November. In December, Bamborough and Dunstan- 
burgh surrendered, on condition that the duke of Somerset, Sir Richard Percy, 
Mid some others should be restored to their estates and honours upon taking 
oaths of allegiance to Edward; and that the earl of Pembroke, the lord De 
Roos, and the rest of the garrisons of the two places should be allowed to 
r^tir4 in safety to Scotland. Alnwick castle was garrisoned by more determined 
/mei^ but Warwick got possession of it by capitulation early in January, 
cj. Edward gave Alnwick to Sir John Ashley, and this circumstance converted 
bir Ralph Crrey from a very violent Yorkist into a very violent Lancastrian, 
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for Grey itad expected to get Alnwick for himself. This kind of sudden pdlt- 
ical conversion became very prevalent. Somerset and Percy got back Iheir 
lands, and their attainders were reversed in parhament. King Henry was now 
conveyed for safety to one of the strongest castles in Wales. Maigaret sailed 
once more from Scotland, to solicit foreign aid. She landed at Sluys, in 
Flanders, attended by De Bt6z6, the duke of Exeter, and a small body of 
English exiles. Philip, duke of Burgundy and lord of Flanders, with all the 
adjoining country, was the same Duke Philip that had so long been the ally of 
the Lancastrians, and that had repeatedly sworn oaths of fealty to Henry ; but 
in his old age he had become cautious and reserved. He had no wish to quar- 
rel with the predominant faction in England ; his subjects of Flanders were 
intolerant of all measures likely to interrupt their trade with the En gli sh ; the 
duke therefore gave Margaret some money to supply her immediate wants, and 
sent her with an honourable escort to her father in Lorraine. But patience 
was a. .virtue little known to Maigaret of Anjou, who, though she remained 
some years on the Continent, never remitted her endeavours to raise up enemies 
against Edward, and stir the people of England to fresh revolts. 

As early as the month of April (1464) the Lancastrians were again in the 
field. The duke of Somerset, in spite of his recent submission, new to dhe 
north, where Percy had raised the banner of King Heniy, who had been brought 
from Wales to give the sanction of his presence to this ill-arranged insurrection. 
Lord Montague, brother to the earl of Warwick, scattered their forces or 
prevented their joining he defeated Percy on the 25th of April, at Hedgeley 
Moor, near Wooler; he surprised Somerset on the 15th of May, at Hexham. 
Percy died fighting; the duke of Somerset and the lords De Roos and Hunger- 
ford were taken and beheaded, and their deaths were followed by a series of 
executions at Newcastle, Durham,^ and York. Sir Ralph Grey, who had been 
out in this affair with the Lantastrians, was taken by the earl of Warwick in the 
castle of Bamborough some weeks later. Edward treated Grey with the 
utmost severity; his knightljr spurs were stricken off by the king's cook ; his 
coat-of-arms was tom from his body, and another coat, reversed, put upon his 
back ; he was sent barefoot to the town’s end, and then he was laid down on a 
hurdle and drawn to a scaffold, where his head was struck off. 

King Henry lurked for a long time among the moors of Lancashire and 
Westmoreland. About a jnar after the battle of Hexham he removed into 
Yorkshire, where he was recognised by some persons of the opposite faction, 
or, as some say, betrayed by a monk. In the month of July he was seized in 
Waddington Hall, as he was sitting at dinner, by the servants of Sir James 
Harrington, who forwarded the royal prisoner to the capital. As the captive 
king rode through Islington he was met by the earl of Warwick, who lodged 
him safely in the Tower. 

KING Edward’s marriage (1464 a.d.) 

'The destraction of the greatest of his enemies, the flight oLQueen Margaret, 
the captivity of her husband, the truces and treaties' he had concluded with 
Scotland, with the king of France, with the duke of Burgundy, the duke of 
Brittany, the kings of Denmark, Poland, Castile, and Aragon, and the con- 
gratulations of the pope on his accession, seemed to prove that Edward’s throne 
was safe and unassailable ; but a sudden passion for a beautiful woman— the 
least dishonourable and ungenerous passion he ever indulged in — shook the 
throne until it fell ; and he, in his turn, became for a season a fugitive in foreign 
lands. 
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' Jacquetta, once duchess of Bedford, was still living with her second hus- 
band; Sir Richard Woodville, or Wydeville. One day Edward paid this lady 
a visit at her manor of Grafton, near Stony-Stratford. By accident or design 
Jacquetta had with her at the time of this visit her beautiful daughter Elizar 
both, who was widow of Sir John Grey, a Lancastrian who had been slain 
in the second battle of St. Albans and whose estates had been forfeited. This 
young widow threw herself at the feet of the young and amorous sovereign, 
imploring him to reverse the attainde» of Sir John Grey in favour of her in- 
nocent and helpless children. Whether the effect of this touching appeal was 
foreseen or not, it seems quite certain that the experienced Jacquetta contrived 
to turn it to the best account for the advantage of her daughter, and that it 
was through her ingenious manoeuvres that the impetuous Edward was induced 
to contract a private marriage with Elizabeth at Grafton on the morning of 
the 1st of May, 1464. The fears of Edward induced him to keep this imior 
a profound secret for some months; but on the 29th of September, having 
prepared his friends and gathered around him the relations and connections 
of his wife, who, notwithstanding their having been all of them Lancastrians, 
were not slow in changing their politics when Elizabeth became queen, he sum- 
moned a great council of the prelates and lay lords to meet in the royal abbey 
of Reading. There the king’s brother, the duke of Clarence, and the earl of 
Warwick, who are generally supposed to have been incensed at the unequal 
and impolitic marriage, took the fair Ehzabeth by the hand and intioduced 
her to the august assembly, by which ^e was welcomed as their good and right 
queen. 

In the month of December following Edwaid summoned another great 
council at Westminster, which settled upon his wife 4,000 marks a year. Early 
in the following year he began to make preparations for her coronation; 
Jacquetta, who was come of a princely line, suggested or seconded an invitation 
which Edward sent to her brother James of Luxemburg, and James came over 
with a retinue of one hundred knights and esquires to do honour to the coronar 
tion of his niece. On Saturday, the 25th of May, Elizabeth was paraded’ in 
a horse-litter through the streets of London, being most richly attired, and 
escorted by thirty-eight new-made knights of the Bath, four of whom were 
citizens of London; and on Sunday she was crowned at Westminstei'. The 
feasts, the tournaments, and public rejoicings which followed were unusually 
magnificent. • ^ 

Up to this time Edward had left most of the offices and emoluments of 
government to the great family of the Nevils, to whom he indisputably owed 
his crown Warwick, the eldest brother, was chief minister, general, and 
admiral; he held, besides, the post of wai’den of the West Marches, chamber- 
lain, and governor of Calais — the last the most profitable of all. The second 
brother, the lord Montague, after his victories at Hedgeley Moor and Hexham, 
had received the title and forfeited estates of the Percys, earls of Northumber- 
land, and he had the wardenship of the East Marches besides The youngest 
brother, whom Edward had found bishop of Exeter, had received the seals 
as chancellor on the 10th of March, 1461, six days after Edward’s accession, 
and he had very recently been raised to the archiepiscopal see of York. Other 
members of the family had found most liberal provisions in the spoil and 
estates of the Lancastrian families; and while Edward had employed himself 
in the pursuit of pleasure, the Nevils had had their owfi way m the council. 

But now the Woodvilles, the Greys, all the relations and connections of 
the new queen, rushed to the table with an enormous and undiscriminating 
appetite, every man, in right of consangumity, seeking a title, an estate, a 
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place, or a rich wife. ’ The court had great influence in such matters; and as 
the fortunes of the family had taken a turn by an unexpected marriage, they 
seein to have determined to pursue the system, and actually contracted five 
or six profitable alliances in a very short time. In one of these matches 
they clashed with the Nevils. Warwick had solicited the hand of the heiress 
of the duke of Exeter for his own nephew; but by the superior influence of 
Elizabeth, this yoimg lady was contracted to Thomas Grey;, her eldest son 
by her former ma,rnage. The Nevils were incensed at this measure, and 
other things trenching on their monopoly soon followed. The queen’s father, 
now crated Earl Rivers, was made treasurer in the place of their friend Lord 
Mountjoy; and, shortly after, the hitherto insignificant husband of Jacquetta 
was-made lord high constable, in lieu of the earl of Worcester. Other great 
faamlies were irritated by the queen’s absorbing five heirs of dukes or earls 
for her fiveiummarried sisters. For a time the history of this reign is nothing 
buha scand^ous chronicle of match-making and match-breaking, and selfish 
family inti^ues 

j ( - 

THE FREXCH AXD FLEMISH MARRIAGE NEGOTIATIONS 

In 1467 a marriage was negotiated for Edward’s sister, Margaret of York, 
whose hand was solicited by Charles, count of Charolais, heir to Philip, duke 
of Burgundy, and by Louis XI of France, Charles’ deamy enemy, for one of 
his sons. This count of Charolais, who in a very few months succeeded to 
his father, and who obtained the name of Charles the Rash [or the Bold], had 
always been the declared fiiend of Henry VI and the Lancastrians, but he 
changed, like other men, on seemg Edward firmly established, and courted his 
alliance in the hope that he would assist him against Louis. Edward inclined 
to these proposals, and was m this probably seconded by the nation, which con- 
sidered the trade with Flanders as a primary object, and which never was 
well disposed to French marriages and alliances; but Warwick, who hated 
the count of Charolais, insisted that it would be more honourable and advan- 
tageous to marry Margaret to the French prince. 

Edward yielded, or pretended to yield, to his arguments, and commissioned 
fhe great earl himself to go over to France and negotiate the alliance. War- 
wick went with his usual magnificence; and the astute Louis, who beat all his 
kmtenqmraries in kmg-craft, received him with the honours usually paid to 
a sovereign prince. The first interview took place at La Bouille, on the Seine, 
five leagues from Rouen, on the 7th of June. Warwick then proceeded to 
the capital of Normandy. “The queen and princesses came likewise to 
Rouen; and the king remained there with the earl of Warwick the space of 
twelve days, when the earl returned to England.” During the whole or 
the greater part of the time that Warwick stayed at Rouen the king of France 
lodged m the next house, and he vi,sited the earl at all horns, passing through 
a private door with a great air of mystery. This looks like one of the usual 
mischievous tricks of Louis, who must have known that the best way to 
weaken and distract the -English government was to provoke suspicions and 
a' rupture between Edward and Warwick. The earl arrived in London on 
the 5th of July, and he was soon followed by the French king’s ambassadors, 
the archbishop of Narbonne and the bastard of Bourbon, who, it appears, 
were charged to put the finishiug hand to the treaty of alliance. 

• 1 But another more prevailiog bastard had been before them. Under pretence 
of performing a joust with Edward’s wife’s brother, Anthony Woodville, who. 
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by marrying the heiress of the late lord, had become Lord Scales, Anthony, 
bastard of Burgundy, had crossed over to England while Warwick was absent 
to France. According to the chronicler, this visitor performed his deeds of 
arms much to his credit; but the encounter did not last long — “for,” says 
Monstrelet,® “ as it was done to pleasure the kmg of Ei^land, he would not 
suffer the combat to continue fierce any time, so that it seemed rather for 
pastime.” Indeed, Messire Anthony had come on another errand than to 
get his bones broken in Smithfield, where the joust was held. He was com- 
missioned by the count of Charolais to press the match with Margaret, and 
he had obtained the promise of Edward, who overlooked the commission he 
had given Warwick to treat with King Louis. If afterwards any obstacle 
arose, it was removed by the sudden death of Duke Philip, which happened 
at Bruges on the 15 th of July, and which left to the count, his heir, the suc- 
cession of states and territories which exceeded in wealth, if not in extent, 
the whole kingdom of Prance as then possessed by Louis. Such a suitor 
was sure to prevail over a weak young French prince with nothing but a 
narrow and uncertain appanage. 

But weighty as were these considerations, they did not prevent the proud 
earl of Warwick from considering himself juggled, insulted, and disgraced; 
and as the king, who had resigned himself to the counsels of the queen’s 
relations, took no steps to soothe his irritation, he soon retired, in the worst 
of humours, to his castle of Middleham. Edward, upon this, pretended to 
be in danger from treasonable attempts : he no longer moved anywhere without 
a strong body-guard of archers, and he, or his court, circulated reports that 
Warwick had been won by Louis, and that that king considered him secretly 
disposed to restore the line of Lancaster. The Nevils were now expelled 
from court; but the youngest of the brothers, George, archbishop of York 
and chancellor, notwithstanding the family resentment, put himself forward ' 
as an arbitrator and peacemaker; and chiefly by his means a reconciliation 
was effected in the beginning of the following year (1468). 


WAEWICK AND CLARENCE 

Warwick presented himself again at court and in the capital, where he 
was haded by the people. He appeared with the king and queen in some 
public pageants, but he could not tolerate the abridgment of his influence. 
The WooQvilles and the Greys, on the other hand, thought that he was still 
too powerful; and Edward, who desired a life of ease and pleasure, was an- 
noyed by the stem interference of the man who had made him a king. It 
was soon understood that all this was likely to end in another field of Towton. 

'T'he duke of Clarence, second brother to King Edward, was considered 
next male heir to the ihrone; for Edward as yet had only daughters by his 
marriage with Elizabeth. The duke’s position probably made him an object 
of suspicion and dislike to the queen, and at the same time of ambitious 
speculation to Warwick, whose society he much affected. The earl had a 
'daughter, the fair Isabella, who, it appears, inspired the young prince with a 
sincere and, for a time, uncalculating passion. Edward and the queen’s 
party endeavoured to prevent the union; but, in spite of all opposition, the 
duke of Clarence married the lady Isabella at Calais, in the month of 
July, 1469. 

While the earl of Warwick and his brother, the archbishop of York, were 
engaged abroad with this ceremony, an insurrection of the farmers and 
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pedants of Yorksliire broke out, and assumed a very alarming character, 
and it appears that Warwick’s^ other brother, the eari of Northumberland, 
who was on the spot, did little to crush it. The rallying words of the insur- 
gents varied several times , but at last they fixed in a general cry for the re- 
moval of the queen’s relations — the taxers and oppressors — ^from the council. 
Edward advanced as far as Newark ; but his army was weak and unsteady, and 
he fled, rather th^ retreated, to Nottingham. From Nottingham castle 
he wrote letters with his own hand to Calais, beseeching his brother Clarence, 
Warwick, and the archbishop to come immediately to his assistance. These 
personages did not appear for some weeks, and in the interval a royal army, 
under the command of the earl of Pembroke, was defeated at Edgecote on 
the 26th of July. Pembroke fell in the 
battle, and it is said that five thousand 
of his men perished with him. The 
insurgents, in a hot pursuit, overtook 
and captured in the forest of Dean the 
earl Rivers, the father, and Sir Jolm 
Woodville, one of the brothers of the 
queen; they carried these victiids to 
Northampton, and there cut off both 
their heads. The earl of Devon, whose 
folly and pride had been the real cause 
of the wretched defeat at Edgecote, 
was also taken and beheaded. 

The court believed that the insur- 
gents in these executions acted under 
orders received from Clarence and his 
father-in-law Warwick.^ These great 
personages, with the archbishop of 
York, now arrived in England, and 
being joined by the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, they repaired in a very friendly 
manner to Olney, where .they found 
Edward in a most unhappy condition : 
his friends were dead or scattered, flee- 
ing for their lives or hiding themselves 
in remote places; the insurgents were 
almost upon him. A word from War- 
wick sent the rebels quietly back to the north; but the king was scarcely 
freed from that danger ere he found that he was a prisoner in the hands of 
his pretended liberators, who presently carried him to the strong castle of 
Middleham. Thus England had two kings, and both prisoners. 

At this remarkable crisis the Lancastrians rose in arms in the marches 
of Scotland, and after some trifling successes in those parts meditated an 
advance into the south. Warwick had at this moment no notion of restoring 
Henry. In conjunction with the parliament, he summoned all loyal subjects ’ 
to the standard of King Edward, and immediately marched northward to 
meet these new insurgents. The murmurs of the army compelled him to 
release his captive, and at York Edward was presented to the troops as a 
free and happy king. Warwick then went on and dispersed the Lancastrians; 
he took their leader prisoner, and brought him to Edward, who ordered his 

^ It seems, however, probable that the unfortunate men were sacrificed by the spontaneous 
'^ury of the people. The eari of Devon was beheaded at Bridgewater. 
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immediate execution. Soon after — ^but not before Warwick and his asso- 
ciates had exacted sundry grants and places — ^Edward was allowed to return 
to London, where, for the fii’st time since his leaving Olney, he became really 
free. Then family treaties were signed, pledges given, and the most solemn 
oaths interchanged — each party binding itself to forgive and forget all that 
had passed. Edward was to love his brother Clarence as before; and even 
die insurgents of Yorkshire and other parts were included in an amnesty. 

In the month of February, 1470, when this family peace had lasted about 
twelve weeks, the archbishop of York gave an entertaimuent to the kmg, 
the duke of Clarence, and the earl of Warwick, at his manor of the Moor, 
in Hertfordshire. As Edward was washing his hands previous to supper, 
an attendant whispered in his ear that an anned band was lurking near the 
house. Without his supper, and without any exammation as to the correctness 
of’this report, the king got secretly to horse, and, riding all night, reached 
Windsor castle. The duchess of York, the mother of the king and the friend 
of Warwick, laboured to dispel these jealousies and animosities, and another 
hollow reconciliation was brought about. But then there broke out an 
insurrection among the comrnons of Lincobshire, who complained of the 
extortions and oppressions of 'the purveyois and other officers of the royal 
household. Although he believed that tliis new disorder was their own work, 
the king was obliged to permit the duke of Clarence and the earl of Warwick 
to take the command of some forces destined for its suppression. Edward, 
however, marched from a different point with a more numerous anny; and, 
after some faithless and savage deeds, he came up with the insurgents before 
Clarence and Warwick could reach them, and beat them in a sanguinary battle 
which was fought on the 12th of March, at Einpingham, in Rutlandshire. 
The common insurgents were permitted to depart, but all the leaders who had 
not fallen b battle were sent to the block. 


FLIGHT OF WARWICK 

The king then turned openly against his brother Clarence and Warwick, 
who, it was said, would have joined the bsurgents on the following day. 
^ter somemilita^ manoeuvres and long inarches, the duke and the earl found 
it necessary to disband their forces and listen to conditions which the king 
offered by proclamation from the city of York. These terms were not very 
harsh, if they had been honourably meant ; but they were not, and this was 
well known. Warwick therefore turned from the north, fled mto Devon- 
shire, and, with his wife, daughter, and several other ladies, his son-in-law 
Clarence, and a considerable number of friends, embarked at Dartmouth 
and made sail for Calais But when, after a tedious navigation, he reached 
his old place of refuge, he .found the artillery of Calais pbmted against his 
ships, and on seeking an explanation, learned that a Gascon knight, whom . 
he had left there as his lieutenant, was advised of all that had recently passed 
b England, and was resolved, to keep the place for Kmg Edward. 

Warwick then sailed away for the coast of Normandy, to seek a tem- 
poraiy asylum with his cunning friend King Louis, who was right glad to 
see him as he was; for b the preceding year, as soon as Wbrwick had made 
his peace with Edward, it had been resolved to job the duke of Burgundjr, who 
was at war with the French, and to send a great English army to the Continent. 
It was in the month of May that Warwick, Clarence, and their families landed 
at Harfleur, where the lord a dmir al of France received thejn all with great 
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respect, showing much gallantry to the ladies. Their ves^s were admitted 
into the harbour, though they^were numerous enough to excite some sus- 
picion. Though a truce had been concluded, Louis was exasperated against 
his nominal vassal Charles the Bold, who since his marriage had become 
wholly English and Yorkist • he wore on all occasions the blue garter on one 
of his legs and the red cross on his mantle, which, adds the chromeler, plainly 
showed how fierce an enemy he w^as to his liege lord the kmg of France. 
When the duke Charles heard of the honourable reception given to the fugi- 
tives, and of Warwick’s men being allowed to sell the captured ships and 
goods of his subjects in Normandy, he became still more furious, and, by 
way of reprisal, seized upon all the French merchants who had gone to the 
fair of Antwerp. Louis, who was prepared for a war, eared little for all this, 
and gave frequent audience to the fugitives at Tours, Amboise, Venddme, 
and other places. He was happy in his own way; for never did sovereign so 
delight in political manoeuvre and intrigue, and never was intrigue more 
diflScuIt than the one he had now upon his hands. 


RECONCILIATION OF WARWICK AND MARGARET 

In the month of June, in the Ch5,teau of Amboise, the fallen Lancastrian 
queen Margaret and her son the prmce of Wales met (at first by secret appoint- 
ment) their old enemy the earl of Warwick. It was a scene ibr Shakespeare. 
Warwick had accused the queen of an attempt to murder hmi, and he knew 
her to have been the person that ’had sent his own father, his friends, and 
associates to the block. Margaret had cursed the name of Warwick for 
fifteen long years of misfortune and humiliation. Through that nobleman’s 
means her husband was a prisoner, and she and her son, after suffering the 
extremity of privation and peril, were exiles and wanderers, dependent on 
the stinted bounty of relations or political friends. 

But even the vengeance and haired of Margaret of Anjou could give way 
to higher considerations, and when Warwick joined ih eursing Edward of 
York, and engaged to restore the Lancastrian line either .in the person of heir 
husband or her son, she took him to her heart as a friend and brother. The 
great earl, however, did not engage to do all this without driving another 
of his hard bargains. Margaret’s son, Prince Edward, married the lady 
Anne, Warwick’s second daughter; and thus, though he destroyed the pros- 
pects of Isabella, duchess of Clarence, he still provided,' and in a more direct 
manner, that one of his children should be queen of England “ An unac- 
countable match this,” exclaims Comines, ? “to dethrone and imprison the 
father, and then marry his daughter to the son ; but this was by King Louis’ 
adroit management.”, .“It was-rio less surprising,” continues the diromcler^ 
who wrote of state matters with the knowledge of a statesman and diplomatist, 
“ that he should delude the duke of Clarence, brother to the king whom he 
opposed, who ought, in reason, to have dreaded and endeavoured to prevent 
the restoration of the house of Lmcaster , but affairs of this nice nature are 
to be managed with great craft and artifice, and not without.” 

Up to this point it seems pretty 'evident that Warwick’s scheme was to 
place his first son-in-law, the duke of Clarence, upon the throne instead of 
his brother Edward ; but this plan would never have found favour in the sight 
of King Louis, whose assistance was indispensable, and even the all-prevailing 
Warwick might have doubted whether the Yorkists, to whom he must have 
addressed himself in this case, would have been mad enough to divide against 
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each, other, and endanger a revolution which had been effected with such 
difficulty. The Lancastrian party, on the contrary, weakened though it was, 
was quite ready for another desperate plunge 'into the vortex; and Warwick, 
who was determined to recover his ascendancy and vast property, and to be 
revenged on him whom he considered the ungrateful king of his own making, 
by whatsoever means that offered, did not despair, when allied with Margaret 
and her son, of making that party believe in the sincerity of his conversion, 
though he had slaughtered their relations and friends m the field and on the 
scaffold. 


CELAEENCE TUENS TO THE KING 

The duke of Garence was at this time not much more than twenty-one 
years old, and, judging from all that is recorded of him, he must have con- 
joined a weak, bad head to a very indifferent heart. He was not, however, 
so far gone in fatuity as to be insensible to Warwick's startlmg alliance — 
perilous to the whole house of York — or to be blind to his own false position ; 
and now an excellent negotiator came to him from his brother’s court in the 
person of a fair lady. Commes,t who was actively engaged in some of these 
transactions as friend, agent, and confidential minister of the duke of Burgundy, 
and who had gone to Calais to keep the lieutenant-governor “ true to his prin- 
ciples,” tells us that one day a lady of quality passed through that town into 
France to join the duchess of Clarence. “But,” he adds, “the secret business 
to be managed by this lady was to implore the duke of Clarence not to con- 
tribute to the subversion of his own family, by going along wnth those who 
were endeavouring to restore the house of Lancaster — ^to remember their 
old insolences, and the hereditary hatred that was between them, and not to 
be so infatuated as to imagine that the earl of Warwick, who had married 
his daughter to the prince of Wales and sworn allegiance already, would not 
endeavour to put that prmce upon the throne to the exclusion of all the 
Yorkists. This lady managed the affair with so much cunning and dexterity 
that she prevailed with the duke to go over to King Edward’s party, the duke 
desiring first to be in England. This lady was no fool nor blabber ; and being 
on her way to join her mistress the duchess of Clarence, she, for that reason, 
was employed in this secret mission rather than a man.” 

This mission appears to have been the sole precaution taken by Edward 
or his court at this crisis. “The king seemed never concerned at anythmg,” 
continues Confines,/ “but still followed his gallantries and his hunting; and 
nobody was so great with him as the archbishop of York and the marquis of 
Montague, both brothers to the earl of Warwick; these swore to be true to 
him against all enemies whatsoever, and the thoughtless king put an entire 
confidence in them.” His brother-in-law, Charles the Bold, was both prudent 
and active on this occaaon : he got ready a strong fleet to blockade Harfleur 
and the mouth of the Seine; he sent Edward word of the very port where 
Warwick designed to land; and as the sea was an uncertain element, and 
the earl might break his blockade and escape his ships, he repeatedly warned 
him to take care of himsetf and put his kmgdom in a posture of defence. But 
Edward only laughed at these fears: he said he wished his adversary were 
landed; and only begged the duke to keep a good look-out at sea, so as to 
prevent the earl from again escaping mto France, when he, Edward, should 
have beaten him m battle on land. 
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Warwick did not make him wait long. The duke of Burgundy’s fleet, 
which lay m battle array at Havre, was dispersed by a storm : as soon as the 
weather cleared Warwick ^t sail with a fair wind,' and on the 13th of Sep- 
tember landed safely on the Devonshire coast. Edward at the moment 
was in the north, whither, it appears, he" had been drawn by a feigned revolt, 
headed by some of the Nevils. The great earl had not been landed above 
five or six days before the whole country flocked to his standard. “Fully 
furnished on every side by his kindred and friends,” writes Hah,? “ he took his 
way towards London, where he expected to find more open friends than pnvy 
enemies.” The capital, indeed, had been greatly excited by one Doctor 
Goddard, who had preached at St. Paul’s Cross in favour of toe kiug in the 
Tower; and, in the neighbourhood, the men of Kent had taken up arms. 

As London seemed secure, and as news was brought that Edw^ had 
retraced his steps to Nottingham, Warwick soon changed his direction and 
marched straight towards the Trent, summoning every m^ between the ag^ 
of sixteen and sixty to join him. Edward, in the mean time, foimd that toe 
men he summoned did not come, and that those who were with him began to 
desert. One day, as he sat at diimer, news was brov^ht him that the marquis 
of Montague, Warwick’s brother, and several other peraons of quality, n^ 
mounted their horses and caused the soldiers to toss their bonnets in the air, 
and cry “God bless Kin g Harry!” Edward was at this moment in Lincoln- 
shire, near the river Welland ; he instantly armed himself, and posted a bat- 
talion of his guards at a neighbouring bridge in order to prevent the passage 
of the enemy, for Warwick’s van was withm half a day’s march of hun. 
The lord Hastmgs was with Edward with a body of three thousand horse; 
but Hastings had married a sister of the earl of Warwick, and while the king 
had probably no great confidence in him,^ the soldiers possibly had no great 
affection for the queen’s brother, Earl Rivers, who was also in attendance. 
Edward, at all events, determined to flee ; and as his bravery was always con- 
spicuous, we must conclude that resistance was hopeless. 

It happened that his quarters were at no great distance from the sea, and 
a sTnall ship that followed with provisions for his army lay at anchor with 
two Dutch vessels hard by, apparently in the Wash. _He had but just time 
to get on board these vessels, with a few lords and knights and about thr^ 
hundred men. Before leaving the rest, they were exhorted to go and join 
the earl of Warwick, pretendmg great friendship, but at the same time to 
retain secretly in their hearts their old affection and allegiance to Kmg Edward. 
The three vessels presently weighed anchor: not one in twenty of Edward’s 
followers knew where they were going, and they were all without any cloth^ 
except the warlike gear they had on their backs, and no money had they in 
their pockets. ^ 

Edward sailed directly for Holland. The Easterlmgs, who jomed the 
nfl.l1 mg of privateers to that of merchants, and who at times appear to have 
been pirates as lawless and cruel as the corsairs of Tunis or Alters, were then 
at war both with the English and the French; they h^ many ships m. the 
narrow seas, and had done the English much prejudice this year rfread^ 
Eight of these Easterlings gave chase to Edward’s weak squadron. Edward 

* Hastings, however, remained true to Edward, accompanied him in his flight, coiUnbuted 
to his return, and continued to serve him faithfully, with the exception of taking onbes irom 
France 
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ran his ships ashore on the coast of Holland, near the small town of Alkmaar. 
Gruthnyse, the governor or stadholder of Holland, Friesland, and Zealand, 
was at that time in Alkmaar, and he, by his prompt protection, saved the 
whole party from captivity-— for the Easterlings had brought their ships close 
in shore, and only waited the turn of the tide to board the three vessels. “ The 
king,” says Commes,/'“ having no money, was forced to give the_ master of 
his ship a gown lined with martens, and to promise to do more for him another 
time ; and sure so poor a company was never seen before : yet the lord de la 
(^uthuyse dealt very honourably by them, giving them clothes, and bearing 
all their expenses till they came to The Hague, to which place he safely con- 
ducted them.” Frorh The Hague the governor despatched news to the duke 
of Burgundy, Edward’s loving brother-in-law, “who,” adds the chronicler, 
“was much surprised when he heard it,. and would have been much better 
pleased if it had been news of Edward’s death, for he was in great apprehen- 
. sion of the earl of Warwick, who was his enemy, and now become absolute 
in England.” On the other side. King Louis, whose many agents soon carried 
him the intelligence, was overjoyed, and, being a religious sovereign, he gave 
orders that the nobles, the cler^, and the good people of Paris should make 
processions in honour of God and the Virgin Mary, and continue^ them for 
three days, with praise and thanksgiving for the great victory which Henry 
of Lancaster, lawful king of England, had gained over the foul usurper, the 
earl of March, as also in gratitude for the happy peace that would now subsist 
between the two countries. Processions were afterwards performed in all the 
principal towns in Louis’ dominions. 

Warwick was now possessed, in appearance, of all the power in England. 
Prom the neighbourhood of the Welland he turned back upon London, which 
he entered in triumph on the 6th of October, in company with Clarence — for 
as yet this son-in-law concealed his hostile projects. Warwick went directly 
to the Tower and released King Henry, whom five years before he had himself 
committed to' that prison. “When he imprisoned him,” says Comines,/ “he 
went before Henry, crying ‘Treason! treason!’ and ‘Behold the traitor!’ — 
but now he proclaimed him king, attended him to his palace at Westminster, 
and restored him to Ms royal tiue ; and all this in the presence of the duke of 
Clarence, who was not at all pleased with the sight.” A great number of 
persons of the first rank, who were in King Edward’s interest, and who after- 
wards did him good service, took sanctuaiy m different religious houses. The 
queen, with her mother Jacquetta and her three daughters, had fled to the 
sanctuary of Westminster, ^ where, being in great want of all things necessary. 
Queen Elizabeth was shortly after delivered of her first son. 

Save that of the earl of Worcester, who was hated for his severity by the 
people, no blood was shed in this rapid revolution. We are left in the dark 
as to the proceedings of the parliament which met in the month of November, 
for its acts were erased from the rolls at the subsequent counter-revolution. 

It is stated, however, on good authority, that an act of settlement entailed 
the crown on Henry’s son Edward, prince of Wales, and, in case of that prince’s 
dealh, on the duke of Clarence. Warwick, of course, would take care to 
attaint his enemies and reward his friends ; this “Kmg-maker,” in fact, was in 
all essentials kmg, and the imbecile Henry was still a captive, and in all proba- 
bility a more unihappy one than he had been in his untoturbed prison in the 
Tower. 

* This noted sanctuaiy was one of those exempted from suppression by Henry VIII 
The ehurcli belonging to it was supposed to hare been of the time of Edward the Confessor. 
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But if Edward had lost a crown like a game at cards, he regained it with 
eg[ual rapidity. On the 12th of March, 1471, about we months rfter Ms 
Sight from the Wash, he appeared with a fleet off the coast of Suffolk, having 
been assisted in secret by the duke of Burgundy, who played as double a part 
in this business as might have been expected from his §reat rival, Louis XI. 
He had issued a proclamation forbidding any of his subjects to join Edward, 
but, underhand, he sent him 50,000 florins, with St. Andrew’s cross, furnished 
him with three or four great ships of his own, which he had equipped for him 
at Veere, in W^alcheren, and hired secretly fourteen Easterling ships, all well 
armed. As Edward’s troops, however, did not exceed twelve hundred men, 
he was deterred from landing in the Wash, on the shores of which was 
a^embled a Lancastrian army; but, bearing to the north, he sailed into the 
Humber, and landed on the 16th of March at Ravenspur, the place where 
Heniy of Bolingbroke had disembarked when he came to dethrone Richard IL 
Finding the people in the north not very favourable, he veiled Ms designs ; 
and even at York he only engaged the citizens to assist him to recover his 
honour and estate as duke of York, solemnly swearing not to attempt to recover 
the crown. 

A few oaths cost nothing in these times, and in the present case the neces- 
sity for dissimulating soon passed. At Pontefract Warwick’s brother, the 
marquis of Montague, who already repented of the revolution he Lad helped 
to make, opened a correspondence instead of fighting, and permicced Ed- 
ward’s weak column to march within sight of his quarters, where a great 
force was collected. As soon as the Yorkists crossed the Trent they were on 
their own ground, and the people flocked from all sides to the stan dar d of Ed- 
ward, who then reassumed the royal title. In the neighbourhood of Coventry 
he found himself in presence of a Lancastrian army, under the command of 
the earls of Warwick and Oxford, and the duke of Clarence: now was the 
moment for the latter to act, and, making his men put the White Rose o$ 
York over their gorgets, he went over with colours flying .to his brother 
Edward. 

Upon this sudden manoeuvre of his son-in-law, Warwick found himself 
compelled to decline the battle which was offered to him, and then Edward 
threw himself fearlessly between his enemies and the capital, which had for- 
gotten the sermons of Doctor Goddard and the roast-meats of the earl of 
Warwick, and was once more all for King Edward. Comines attributes the 
enthusiastic reception he met with in London to three things especially, the 
first was, he says, the great number of his partisans in sanctuary within the 
walls, and the recent birth of a young prince; the next, the great debts which 
he owed to the richest of the merchants, who could only hope for payment 
through his restoration; and the third was that the ladies of quality md rich 
citizens’ wives, whom he had formerly delighted with his gallantries, forced 
their husbands and relations to dedare themselves of his side. _ Whatever 
were their motives, it seems certain that the return of the White Rose of 
York was hailed with enthusiasm by the citizens.'* At least there was no 
resistance. The archbishop obtained a conditional proinise of pardon ; and on 
the 11th, when Edward entered the city and rode straight to St. Paul’s, the 
prelate there delivered King Henry to his great enemy, 
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THE BATTLE OP BAKNET (1471 A.D.) 

The next day was Good Friday. On the Saturday Edward led his anny 
out of London ; for Warwick had rapidly followed him in his march and had 
halted at Barnet. His hope was to surprise Edward m London whilst he was 
^ occupied in the solenanities of the great fes- 

' tival* of the church. The energy of the king 

was ready for every emergency. On that 
Easter Eve, the 13th of April, the advance 
guard of the Yorkists encountered the out- 
5^ 5 •" posts of the Lancastrians and drove them 

* ; HS Barnet. Warwick’s main 

.*'<* force was encamped upon the high ^ound 
about half a mile beyond. In the dimness 
-"ffi t- " ' of nightfall Edward's army marched up the 

J *" steep hill upon which the town is built, and 

in closed ranks and profound silence they 
< \ passed through the narrow street and past 

y\\ the ancient church, and so on to the open 

^ .. ^ “it was right dark,” says the eye-wit- 

j . *7 f fl'f ness,^ so that the king could not see where 

I his enemies were embattled, and therefore 
f ® f up a position much nearer to them 

jl . , i:j than he had supposed. “ But he took not 

I J-j 'I his ground so even in front afore them as 

J ' il'. '■ 1 would have done if he might better have 

them; but somewhat a-syden-hand” 
^ ‘ side]. The ground to the east 
^'i' '^Vi suddenly declines from the elevated plain ; 

^ j and if Edward took his position “a-syden- 

^ ^ hand” in this direction, he would have ob- 

tained an accidental advantage of some 
^ ~ „ importance. Warwick had ordnance to 

Doobway^ of£ hurch-hopse, defend his front; and as the tramp of men 

(Formerly called Audioy House) broke the sUencc “he shot guns almost all 

the night”; but “it so fortuned that they 
alway overshot the king’s host.” They were nearer than Warwick’s gun- 
ners thought, and they were upon lower ground. 

There is somethmg solemn in this array of two enemies in darkness and 
deep silence, each ignorant of the exact position of the other — the darkness 
and the silence mteih’uijted at long intervals by the fl^h and the boom of a 
single gun. The morning came, but the obscurity did not vanish. There 
was little light on Barnet heath on that Easter morning, though peaceful 
thousands in other parts of England might have risen to see thp sun dance, 
in the beautiful superstition that the firmament gave a token of gladness 
at this holy dawning, “The king, understanding that the day approached 
near, betwixt four and five of the clock, notwithstanding there was a great 
mist, and letted [hindered] the si^ht of either other,” commenced the attack. 
In that mist English against English fought for three hours, madly, blindly — 

The quoted passages that follow are from the narrative of one of the “king’s servants,” 
an eye-witness, who wrote an account of Edward's progress and campaign entitled A Histone 
of the ArnvdU of King Edward IV, 
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the left ■vmg of the Yorkists, under Hastings, beaten and flying, whilst the king 
was rushing on in the centre, unconscious of the discomfiture — the right wng 
under Gloucester successfully attacking Warwick, whose men, as Oxford 
returned from his pursuit of Hastmgs’ fl3dng Yorkists, mistook him for an 
enemy, and received him with a terrible discharge of arrows. All became 
confusion. Warwick fell fighting on foot; and so his brother Montague.^ 
_ The Km'g-maker had had the advantage of numbers and of position. The 
mist, which even in these days of cultivation and drainage rises from the 
clay lands below Barnet, probably saved Edward from defeat His random 
attack on that dark April morning was successful in its impetuosity, through 
the obscurity which prevented any combined movement of assault on his 
part or of resistance on the part of his enemy Edward fought hopfully, in 
the ignorance that a third of his army had sustained a defeat. Warwick fought 
desperately without the animating conviction 
that in another part of the field he had been 
victorious. Seldom has such a great result 
been produced out of blind chance and con- 
fusion. Edward was completely master of 
the field.® On the afternoon of that Easter 
Day the king marche,d back to London and 
rode straight to St. Paul’s; and there was 
thanksgiving and gratulation, and the steeples 
gave forth their merry peals, and the people 
shouted for the young victorious king; and 
the poor dethroned Henry, who had been led 
out to Barnet, was led back to the Tower, i 

[But the one event of the greatest signifi- 
cance on this day was the death of the King- 
maker.] Richard Nevil (or Neville), earl of 
Warwick, was descended from a family of 
note of the north of England, who enjoyed 
for many generations the title of earls of 
Westmoreland. His grandmother on his 
father’s side was Joan, daughter of John of 
Gaunt. He inherited the title of earl of 
Salisbury from his father, a younger son of 
Richard Nevil, and by his marriage with 
Anne, daughter of Richard Beauchamp 
(under whose tutelage Henry passed his 
youth), he became earl of Warwick. His 
descent from John of Gaunt made him nat- 
urally a member of the Lancastrian party, 
but the marriage of his father’s sister, Cicely 
Nevil, to Richard, duke of York, connected 

him also with the Yorkist house. As first cousin of Edward IV and second 
cousin of Herlry VI he was well fitted for the double part he was destined to 
play in English history. 

P The number of the slain in this battle has been much exa^ierated by Yorkist historians, 
as has also the number of troops engaged Sir John Paston,* who fought under Warwick, is 
probably nearly correct when he places the number of killed on both sides at one thousand ] 

P Kamsay « points out that, contrary to recent practice, no indignities were offered to the 
bodies of the dead leaders. But the magic of Warwick’s name was so great that his body 
and that of Lord Montague were exposed for two days at St Paul’s, lest, the contemporai^ 
'•iriter k explains, “feyned seditiows tales” should assert that they were still “on lyve.”] 
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•(,< The csireer of the King-maker is- chiefly remarkable as illustrating the 
^grandeurs and the e;vils of feudalism. Warwjick’s landed property was enor- 
mous, comprising, according to the deed by which his widow made it over to 
Henry VII, upwards of one hundred and ten manors, in twenty-one counties, 
besides the city of Worcester, the islands of Guernsey, Jersey, Alderney, and 
Sark, and various places m Wales. Comines / tells us that at Calais he was so 
popular that everyone wore his badge, “no man esteeming himself gallant 
^hose head was not adorned with his ragged staff.” Stow j (Annals) says that 
“at his house in London six oxen were usually eaten at a breakfast, and every 
(tavern was full of his meat, for who that had any acquaintance in his family 
^idd have as much sodden and roast as he could carry on a long dagger.” 
in. a time of civil war and a disputed title to the throne, such a man was 
jaaturally too stroi^ for a subject. The restoration of order and the main- 
tenance of the sovereignty of the state rendered inevitable the disappearance 
of the class so vigorously represented by the “Last of the Barons.”* 


THE BATTLE OF TEWKESBURY (l471 A.B.) 

The great struggle was not yet over. Queen Margaret had gathered a 
large army of foreigners and exiles, and she landed at Weymouth on the 
very day that Warwick had* fallen at Barnet. This force had embarked at 
Honfieur on the 24th of March, and had again and again been driven back by 
stress of weather. There soon gathered aroimd the queen Somerset, and Dev- 
onshire, and other staunch friends On Easter Monday the news was brought 
of the battle of Barnet. “She was right heavy and sorry,” says Edward’s ' 
official account. “ She, like a woman aU dismayed, for fear fell to the ground,” 
writes Hall.» 

They marched to Exeter, gathering the men of Devonshire and Comwjill as 
they proceeded, and then took the direct way to Bath. Edward supplied the 
place of the killed and womided of his men, and assembled his forces around 
him at Windsor, where he kept the feast of St George on the 23d of April 
On the 24th he marched forth, seeking his enemies in the west. By weary 
maiches, “in a foul country, all in lanes and stony ways, betwixt woods, 
without any good refreshing,” the Lancastnans reached Tewkesbury, and 
there determined to make a stand. They took up a strong position “in a 
close even at the town’s end; the town and the abbey at their backs; afore 
them, and upon every hand of them, foul lanes and deep dikes, and many 
hedges, and hills and valleys — a right evil place to approach.” Edward had 
followed them, by forced marches, findmg little provision on his way, and on 
the 3d of May “lodged himself and all his host within three miles of them.” 
They met on Saturday, the 4th of May, Strong in their positions, the Lancas- 
trians repulsed the attacking army; but Somerset boldly led his men into the 
open field by by-paths, and fiercely attacked Edward’s flank. He was un- 
supported by Lord Wenlock, who was to have followed Somerset; was soon 
overppwered and driven back to his intrenchments, with great slaughter; and 

<^e flrenzy of despair he killed his companion-in-arms, whose treachery or 
fear had betrayed him in the hour ofmeed. The king and his>brother Richard 
pursued, their advantage with their wonted impetuosity; and the unfortunate 
l^nanant of the adherents of the Red Rose “took them to flight” — some “into 
Jahes, and cfikes, where they best hoped to escape the danger” ; many were , 
drowned at a mill-stream, “in the meadow fast by the town”; many ran 
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towards the town, many to the church, to the abbey, and elsewhere, as they 
best might. The kingdom was* ’won. 

It is now for the first time that we find Eiehard of Gloucester a conspicuous 
Mrsonage in our historical relations. He has been the companion of his 
brother in h^ short exile, and has returned with him to fight by his side in his 
^eat victories. He is now under twenty years of age. In his conduct at the 
decisive day of Tewkesbury, the gallantry of tibe knight is held to have been 
temished by the cruelty of the assassin. The usual account is derived from 
gilydore Vergil,™ whose history was written in Latin in the reign of Henry VII. 
He says: “Edward, the prince, and excellent youth, being Drought a little 
after [the battle] to the sj^ech of King Edward, and demanded how he durst 
be so bold as to enter and make war in his realm, maae answer, with bold 
mind, that he ctoie to recover his ancient inheritance: hereunto King Edward 
gave no answer, only thrust- 
ing the young man from him 
with his hand; whom, forth- 
with, those that were present, 

George, duke of Clarence, Rich- 
ard, duke of Gloucester, and 
William, Lord Hastings, cruelly • 
murdered.” 

On the other hand, there is 
the contemporary account of 
the servant of Edward IV, who 
says: “In the winning of the 
field, such as abode hand- 
strokes were slam incontinent: 

Edward, called prince, was 
taken fleeing to the to'svnwards, 
and slain in the field.” A n - 
other early record, that of 
Warkworth,* a Lancastrian, 
gives the same account of young 
Edward’s death in the field, 
withacireumstantial variation : 

“And there was slain in the > Tewkesburt 

field Prince Edward, which 

cried for succour to his brother-in-law, the duke of Clarence.” The vic- 
tory of Tewkesbury was followed by the executions of the duke of Somerset 
and other Lancastrian leaders, who “divers times” were brought before the 
king’s brother, the duke of Gloucester and constable of England, and the duke 
of Norfolk, marshal of En^nd, their judges, “and so were judged to death,’^ 
The judicial slaughters were rendered more atrocious than the ordinary feroc- 
ities of both parties after victory, by the circumstance that their fallen ene- 
mies were dragged from the sanctuary of the abbey of Tewkesbury, in spite of 
the promise of Edward that those who had there taken refuge should be par- 
doned 

On the 7 th of May King Edward marched from Tewkesbury to Worcester. 
On the 11th he was at Co'rentry, where Queen Margaret, who had been dis- 
covered in a small house of religion, where she had taken refuge, was brought 
to him, and went on to London in the train of the victor. ^ [Within a few 
days after reaching London Edward had quelled all resistance to his author- 
ity and could securely reign.] 
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f DEATH OF HENRY VI AND dSmESTIC PEACE 

Margaret lived for five years the prisoner^ of her conqueror, was then ran- 
somed by Louis XI, and died in France about eleven years after the fight at 
Tewkesbury. The death of her husband, which immediately followed Edward’s 
return to London, probably did not much affect her. The triumphant party 
had now evidently made up their minds to show no mercy; but that event 
was probably precipitated by a desperate attempt made on the 14th of May, 
by Thomas Neidl, the bastard of Falconbridge, Wapfick’s vice-admiral, to 
release Henry from his confinement and proclaim him once naore. On the 
21st of May King Edward entered London in great pomp with thirty thousand 
men, and on that evening, or the following morning, King Henry was found 
lifeless in the Tower. 

That Henry was made away with either by the order or with the knowledge 
of Edward seems to be pretty well established; and the linkmg of Richard’s 
name wnth the deed, even if without possible substantiation, is most natural. 
The Yorkist wi’iters trj' to make it appear that his death was natural. The 
author of the Arrival^ says that when Henry heard the news of Barnet and 
Tewkesbury “he took it so great despite, ire, and indignation that of pure 
displeasure and melancholy he died.” Warkwortli^ says that he was put to 
death in the presence of Gloucester, “ and on the morrow he was chested, and 
brought to St Paul’s and his face was open that everyone might see hmi; and 
in lying he bled on the pavement there ” More" and Polydore Vergil »» had 
heard it said that Gloucester slew him with his own hand, and Fabyan™ has it 
that “he was sticked with a dagger by the hand of the duke of Gloucester. 

The dead body, surrounded by guards and torches, was exhibited to the 
people in St. Paul’s, and afterwards quietly buried m the abbey of Chertsey. 
But this unhappy prmce was not allowed rest even in the grave. A few 
years after, Gloucester, then Richard III, was made uneasy by the popular 
belief that miracles were wrought at his tomb, and he ordered his bones to be 
removed— some say to Windsor; then, on the fall of Richard, Henry VII wished 
to bring them back to Westminster, but it appears that they could not be 
found. 

All the enemies of the house of York were swept away by the sword or 
the axe, or were in prison or in exile. Margaret of Anjou was a captive in the 
Tower, with a small allowance. The duke of Exeter, who had escaped from 
Barnet to the sanctuary of Westminster, perished at sea the next year. Vere, 
the earl of Oxford, after having kept the coast of the Channel in alarm with a 
little fleet, and taken St. Michael’s Mount in Cornwall, surrendered upon con- 
dition that his life should be spared, and was confined for eleven years in the 
castle of Ham. The earl of Pembroke, with his nephew, the young earl of 
Richmond, was cast by a storm on the coast of Brittany, and remained there 
during the reign of Edward. Some who had been hostile to the Yorkists, such 
as Doctor Morton and Sir John Fortescue, submitted to the favourite of for- 
tune. Many persons, who, as Fuller somewhere says, in plaj^ing their cards 
could scarcel}’^ know which was the trump, easily obtained their paidons. 

For a while the copt of Edward was one of the most gay and magnificent 
in Europe, as indeed it was before the sudden revolution of 1470. There is a 
very curious account of the reception, by Edward and his queen, in 1466, of a 

' She was at first confined in the Tower of London, afterwards at Windsor, and then at Wal- 
linrford All that Edward would allow for the support of herself and servants was a pittance 
of nve marks per week « 
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Bohemian nobleman, in which a native of Nuremberg, one of his suite, fu]> 
nish^ some details of the wea®some ceremonies of the royal life. The Bo- 
hemian lord — ^having been feast^ himself, whilst the king was making pres- 
ents to trumpetera, pipers, players, and heralds, in the most lavish manner — 
“was conducted into a cc«tly ornamented room where the queen was to dine ; 
and there he was seated in a comer, that he might see all the expensive pro- 
visions. The queen sat down on a golden stool alone at her table ; and her 
mother and the king’s sister stood far below her. And when the queen spoke 
to her mother, or to the king’s sister, they kneeled down every time before 
her, and remamed kneeling until the queen drank water. And all her ladies 
and maids, and those who waited upon her, even great lords, had to kneel while 
she was eating, which continued three hours. After dinner there was dancing , 
but the queen remained sitting upon her stool, and her mother kneeled before 
her.” It is steely to be wondered that King Edward too frequently stole 
away from this frightful etiquette, to be merry after his own vicious fa^ionj 
or that he “would a hunting ride, some pastime for to see.” The court fool, 
with his jests and his antics, must have been a welcome relief to the three 
hours of mning and kneeling. 

But in the court of England, after the re-establishment of the house of 
York, there were more rational occupations than the processions and banquets 
of the great days of ceremony, as that day was on which the Bohemian lord 
WM received. There were literary tastes in those times which had so recently 
witnessed the waste and ferocity of civil war. Edward was himself a reader. 
In ^ “Wardrobe Accounts” there are entries for binding his Titus Livius, his 
Froissart, his Josephus, and his Bible; as well as for the cost of fastening chests 
to remove his books from London to Eltham. 

The brother of the queen, Anthony, Earl Rivers, was the patron of Caxton, 
who brought his art to England in 1474. For Caxton’s press the accomplished 
Rivers translated The Dictes and Sayings of Philosophers, which was printed 
at Westminster in 1477; and he afterwards translated two other works for 
Caxton. England’s first printer was intimately connected with the family of 
Edward IV. He had “ a yearly fee,” as he says, from Margaret, the duchess of 
Burgundy, King Edward’s sister, while he resided at Bruges; and by her com- 
mand he proceeded with his Historyes of Troye, a translation from the French, 
which the critical duchess looked over, and found “defaute” of his English. 
He dedicates the first book which he printed to the duke of Qarence. He 
receives a payment, by order of Edward IV, in 1479, of the large sum of twenty 
pounds “for certain causes and matters performed by him for the said lord 
the king ” It is manifest that, at a period when the number of original writers 
was very small, the king and his court lent a willing aid to the great discovery 
which was to make knowledge a common property, in causing, as Caxton sa 5 ?B 
Earl Rivers did, “books to be imprinted and so multiplied to go abroad among 
the people.” 

The public triumphs of the house of York seem to have done little to secure 
the brotherly union of its members. The great earl of Warwick had two 
daughters : ope married to the duke of Clarence, the other contracted to the son 
of Henry VI, who fell at Tewkesbury in his seventeenth year. They were the 
heiresses of the enormous possessions of Warwick; and Clarence appears to 
have had no inclination to divide the great wealth of the NevUs and the Beau- 
champs with any other. He concealed Anne, the younger sister, from the 
pursuit of Gloucester, who was her suitor. In February, 1472, Sir Jolm Pas- 
ton * writes that the family are “not all in charity,” adding, “the king en- . 
treateth my lord of Clarence for my lord of Gloucester; and, as it is said, he 
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aa3®«reP6tih timt he may well have my lady his sister-in-law, but they shall part 
nO'Hveiihood, as he saith.” „ 

Glofueester was not a man to be i)ut off in this fashion by his brother; so 
he did contrive “ to have my lady his sister-in-law,” discovering her, as the 
gossip of the day relates, in the di^ise of a cook-maid. The quarrel went on ; 
and in April, 1473, Sir John Paston agam writes: “The world seemeth queasy 
hen4 , for the most part that be about the king have sent hither for their harness, 
and it is said for certain that the duke of Clarence maketh him big in that 
her can, showing as he would but deal with the duke of Gloucester; but the 
Mng intehdeth, eschewing all inconvenience, to be as big as they both, and a 
sti&P’ atween them.” The question how the “livelihood” should be parted 
vfas settled in 1474 by the parliament dividing the great fortune of Warwick 
tetfween the two royal brothers, leaving the widow of Warwick, most -unjustly, 
a'-'velry wretched provision. Richard had been appointed chief seneschal of 
the duchy of Lancaster, and resided officially at Pontefract castle. The son 
and only child of Richard and Anne was bom in 1473 at Middleham castle, 
wffich had been the property of the earl of Warwick 


EDWARD AND LOUIS XI 

There had been three years of repose in England. The quiet suited ill 
with the restless nature or King Edward. His voluptuous habits had pro- 
duced their usual consequence, satiety. A war with Prance was ever popular 
in England, and the king employed the years of 1473 and 1474 in preparation 
for a new conquest of the provinces which had been lost during the mmonty 
of Henry VI. The duke of Burgundy and the duke of Brittany urged on 
the revival of the ancient claims to the French cro-wn. The parliament voted 
stipplies with a profuse liberality, which the taxpayers did not entirely ap- 
prove. “The king goeth so near us in this country, both to poor and rich, 
that I wot not how we shall live, unless the world amend.” On the 20th of 
June, 1475, Edward sailed from Sandwich -with fifteen hundred men-at-arms, 
fifteen thousand archera, and a great number of foot-soldiers and artillery. 
Gomines/ says that embarking and landing these forces at Calais occupied 
three weeks. 

Before the king sailed he sent a her^d with a letter, in vdiich he demanded 
the cro-wn from Louis XI as his right and inheritance — ^written, adds Comines, 
in such an elegant style “ that I can scarcely believe any Englishman wrote 
it.” The purity of the language and the arrogance of the demand were alike 
indifferent to the French kmg, who took the herald into a private room, gave 
him a magnificent present of 300 crowns, and. “was much revived by what 
he got out of” Edward’s messenger. The whole account of this invasion of 
BYance, as told by the most mteresting of the early memoir-writers, is a comedy 
full of amusement, instead of the monotonous tragedy that is tne more nat- 
ural and usual chronicle of the quarrels of princes. & an exhibition of chai^ 
SiCter, the narrative of Cormnes is perfect. 

The duke of Burgundy had deceived Edward as to the amount of assistance 
he would render in the attempt upon France. He gave the English a cold 
wdeome at P4ronne. The constable of Saint-Pol, instead of being friendly 
to 'Edward and delivering up the fortr^ of St. Quentin, fired upon an Eng- 
lish detachment who went to take possession of the place. Louis of France, 
-who was in real terror at the presence of the English king, had a scheme for 
getting rid of him, which he wisely preferred to fighting. He had a trick of 
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whispering in people’s ears; and he whispered to Comines to send for a certain 
lord’s seiwantj and propose to him to go dii^uised as a herald to the camp of 
the English Mng. Ihe man was frightened ; but Louis tutored him well, and 
he was dressed up with a coat-of-arms made out of the banner of a trumpet. 
Louis_ himself had no heralds, as other princes had. “He was not so stately 
or vain.’’ The mock herald was well received at the English camp, and he 
played his part so well that a negotiation was opened through commissioners. 
The original demand of Edward for the French crown first dwindled to a 
claim for Normandy and Gascony, and ended in a proposal for a large pension, 
as the French called it, as the condition of leaving France. 

The wily Louis feasted the English at Amiens; sent Edward three hundred 
cart-loads of the best wines of France, and bribed his nobles without stint.^ 
The two kings met at Picquigny, and there a peace was sworn betweai them, 
upon' the conditions of present and future money payments; of a marriage 
between the son of Louis and a daughter of Edward; and the release of Mar- 
garet of Anjou. Then Louis invited Edward to Paris, “in a jocular way,” 
saying he would assign him the cardinal Bourbon for his confessor, who would 
wUlmgly absolve him if he committed any sin. Edward was delighted with 
the raiUeiy, and promised to come, somewhat to the discomposure of Louis; 
for he whispered to Comines, “His predecessors have been too often in Paris 
and Normandy already, and I do not care for his company so near.” One 
only of the greater nobles of the train of Edward evinced displeasure at these 
negotiations, in which the kmg of Prance had cajoled and degraded the Eng- 
lish — that one was Richard of Gloucester. At the interview between the king s 
Gloucester was not present, “as being averse to the treaty.” That man is 
truly unfortunate whose best actions are held to proceed from the worst mo- 
tives. One who lived in a court where there was little display of high principle, 
says of Richard: “Out of the deep root of ambition it sprang that, as well at 
the treaty of jieace that passed between Edward IV and Louis XI of Prance, 
concluded by interviews of both kings at Picquigny, as upon all other oeca^ 
sions, Richard, the duke of Gloucester, stood ever upon the side of honour, 
raising his own reputation to the disadvantage of the king his brother, and 
drawing the eyes of all, especially those of the nobles and soldiers, upon him- 
self.” Comines asked a Gascon in the English service how many battles Ed- 
ward had won, and the answer was, nine : how many he had lost-^and the 
reply was, never but one, and that was this in which the French had outwitted 
him. 

With the Treaty of Picquigny, its bribes and its cajoleries, its heartless 
compacts and hollow friendships, the chivalrous grandeur of England had 
come to an end. The pageant was played out. .The world was henceforward 
to be governed by that statecraft of which Louis XI was the greatest ex- 
ample. There was one prince who continued to rely upon force, with an 
occasional mixture of fraud, in which game he was a child when opposed to 
his practised adversary. His high-blown pride was humbled at Granson and 
Morat by the Swiss, whose poverty he despised; and Charles of Burgundy 
perished in his mad career in 1477. Edward returned to England more dis- 
graced than his brother-in-law, when the mountaineers broke into his camp 
and carried off his gold and his jewels, his rich armour and his silk pavilions. 

P It is related that the caution of Hastings, then high chamberlain, led him to refuse to 
rive a receipt for a “gift” which Louis had made him. He was anxious to receive the gold, 
however. * This present,” he said to Lotus’ agent, “ proceeds from your masters generosity, 
not from any request of mine; if you have a mind I should receive it you may put it in my 
rieeve,”] 
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Edward came home to an indignant people with a disappointed army. His 
soldiers compensated themselves for the loss df plunder m France by pillaging 
their own countrymen. The king went in person with the judges to try 
the offenders, and hxmg without mercy everyone who was apprehended for 
the least theft. 


THE DEATH OE CLARENCE; EDWARD’S LAST TEARS 

The marriages of the great, at this period, when the increase of possessions 
appears to have been the dominant passion, were a fruitful source of dis- 
simulation and enmity. Clarence had lost his wife by poison, and the duchess 
of Burgundy was a widow. There is a letter of Edward to his ambassador 
in Scotland, in which, in 1477, he writes that the king of Scots desires two 
marriages connected with the royal line: one that the duke of Clarence should 
marry a sister of the king of Scots, and that a brother of that king, the duke 
of Albany, should marry the duchess of Burgundy. “Ye shall say that, for so 
much as'this desire proceedeth of his entire love and affection anent us, we 
thank him as heartily as we can; and for so much also as, after the old 
usages of this our realm, no estate or person honourable communeth of mar- 
riage within the year of their doole (widowhood), we therefore as yet cannot 
conveniently speak in this matter. Nathless, when we shall find time con- 
venable (suitable) we shall feel their dispositions, and thereupon show unto 
him the same in all goodly haste.” 

The king did feel the disposition of his brother Clarence, and found that 
the ambitious duke desired to wed the onl}' daughter and heir of Charles of 
Burgundy, in which desire he was seconded by the widowed duchess, her step- 
mother: Edward resolutely opposed this scheme, and the brothers became 
enemies. Clarence estranged himself from his brother’s court. At this time 
two of his dependents, Thomas Burdett 'and John Stacy, were accused of 
having “worked and calculated by art magic, necromancy, and astronomy the 
death and final destruction of the king and prince,” and they weie tried and 
executed. Clarence asserted their innocence before the council, and was im- 
mediately arrested by the king and committed to the Tower on the 16th of 
January, 1478. Edward forced on his brother’s condemnation, by appearmg 
in person to maintain a charge of treason against him. The obsequious peers 
found the imprudent prince guilty, and sentence of death was pronounced 
upon him by the duke of Buckingham, who acted as high steward. On the 
7th of February the commons, by their speaker, demanded the execution of 
the sentence, and within ten days it was announced that the duke had died 
m the Tower. The drowning in a butt of malmsey wine was a rumour of the 
period. 'The suspicion that ,the duke of Gloucester was implicated in the con- 
demnation of Clarence rests upon no evidence whatever. The insinuation 
against him is thus stated by More: “ Some wise men also ween that his drift, 
covertly conveyed, lacked not in helpmg forth his brother of Clarence to his 
death; which he resisted openly, howbeit somewhat, as men deemed, Piore 
faintly than he that were heartily mmded to his wealth.” 

'The few remaining years of the life of King Edward were not years of 
ease and prosperity. The chroniclers say that his remorse for the death of 
Clarence was constant and bitter, and that “he was wont to cry out m a 
rage, ‘0 unfortunate brother, for whose life no man in this world would once 
make request!’ ” England, in 1479, was visited with a frightful pestilence. 
WMst his subjects in London and elsewhere were perishing around him, 
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Edward was enduring bitter mortification in his private affairs. He had a 
passion for contracting alliances for his children even while they were in their 
cradles. His eldest daughter, Elizabeth, was contracted, as we have seen,_to 
the dauphm of France, by the Treaty of Picquigny ; but Louis beg^ to give 
indications that the treaty would only endure as long as suited his conven- 
ience. His daughter Cecily was engaged to the son and heir of the king of 
Scotland, and the dowry of the lady had commenced to be paid by instalments. 
From the time of the death of James I, who was murdered in a conspiracy of 
his nobles in 1437, the kingdom had been the scene_ of intestine conflicts. 
James II came to the crown when six years old, and his reign "was a constant 
struggle with the great families of Douglas and Livingston and other feudal 
lords. He was killed at the siege of Eoxburgh in 1460. 

James IH was also a minor when he came to the throne. He was of a 
contemplative and indolent nature, and fell into the hands of favourites. The 
Boyds, who had long governed^ were at last dispossessed of their power; and 
the duke of Albanj’’ and the earl of Mar, the brothers of James, took the lead 
in the management of affairs, but soon excited the suspicion of the king that 
they aspired to the royal authority. Mar was put to death. Albany escaped 
to France. At this juncture James III and Edward IV quarrelled. The 
marriage treaty was broken off, and in 14S0 there w^as war between England 
and Scotland. The duke of Gloucester, w'ho was warden of the Marches, 
commanded the English forces. Berwick was_ invested, but without success, 
and the two armies were content with occasional forays upon the borders. 
In 1482 the duke of Albany was encouraged by Edward in a rebellion against 
his reigning brother; and he engaged to hold Scotland as a fief of England, 
and to surrender Berwick. 

That important fort was now besieged by Gloucester and Albany. James 
raised an army and marched towards the borders; but his turbulent nobles 
seized the king, and hanged his associates, two of whom were artists. Albany 
and Gloucester marched on to Edinburgh; and the rebellion and the war with 
England were ended by Albany swearing to be a true and faithful subject, and 
Gloucester obtaining the strong post of Berwick, which ever after remained an 
F.nglisTi possession. In 1483 Louis of France broke off the contract which he 
had made with the king of England for the marriage of the dauphm and the 
lady Elizabeth. He saw a more advantageous union for his son in the daughter 
of Mary of Burgundy. Edward was furious, and immediately deteraoined for 
war. But he who was “inclining to be fat” when Comines saw hiin at Pic- 
quigny, was now enfeebled in mind and body by long indulgence in every 
excess. His anger was expressed in paroxysms of rage without any deter- 
minate plans. A serious illness succeeded a slight ailment, and he died on 
the 9th of April, 1483, in the forty-second year of his age. He was buried in 
the new chapel of St. George at Wmdsor, to which the remains of Henry VI 
were afterwards removed. 


THE CHARACTER OF EDWARD IV 

Edward is said to have been the most accomplished, and, till he grew too 
unwieldy, the handsomest man of the age. The love of pleasme was his ruling 
passion. Few princes have been more magnificent m their dress or more 
licentious in their amours ; few have indulged more freely in the luxuries of 
the table. But such pursuits often interfered with his duties, and at last 
incapacitated him for active exertion. Even m youth, while he was fighting 
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tkrone, he waa always lihe last to join his adherents,’ and in manhood, 
wheh he was firmly seated on it, he entirely al5;andoned the charge of military 
aSairs to his brother Richard, duke of Gloucester. To the chief supporters 
of the opposite party he was cruel and unforgiving; the blood which he shed 
intimidated his friends no less than his foes: and both lords and commons 
(Jiiring his reign; instead of contending, like their predecessors, for the estab- 
lishment of rights and the abolition of grievances, made it their prmcipal 
study to gratify the royal pleasure 

He was as suspicious as he was cruel. Every officer of government, every 
steward on his manors and fams, was employed as a spy on the conduct of 
ail around him ; they regularly made to the king reports of the state of the 
neighbourhood; and' such was* the fidelity of his memory that it was difficult 
to mention an individual of any consequence, even in the most distant counties, 
witl. whose character, history, and influence he was not accurately acquainted. 
Hence every project of opposition to his government was suppressed almost 
ais soon as it was formed’; and Edward might have promised himself a long and 
j^osperous reign, had not continued indulgence enervated his constitution 
and sown the seeds of that malady which consigned him to the grave in the 
forty-first year of his age P 

Ihie characterisation of Edward by Sir Thomas More which follows is 
interesting’ 

“ Hee was goodly of Personage, and Princely to behold, of heart couragious, 
politicks in counsell, and^ in adversity nothing abashed, in prosperity rather 
joyfull then proud, in peace just and merciful, it was sharp and fierce, m 
the field bold and hardy, and yet neyerthelesse no farther then reason and 
policie would adventure, whose warres whosoever circumspectly and advisedly 
considereth, hee shall no lesse commend his wisedome and policie where he 
avoided them, then his manhood where hee vanquished them. Hee was of 
vistage fullfaced and lovely, of bodj'^ mighty, strong and clean made ■ with 
over-Tiberall and wanton dyet he waxed something corpulent and burly, 
but neverthelesse not uncomely. Hee was in youth greatly given to fleshly 
wantonnesse, from the which health of body in great prosperity and fortune, 
without an especiall grace hardly refraineth. This fault little grieved his 
people; for neither could any one man’s pleasure stretch or extend to the 
displeasure of very many, nor a multitude bee grieved by a private man’s 
totasie or voluptuousnes.se, when it was done without violence. And in his 
latter dayes hee left all wild dalliance, and fell to gravity, so that hee brought 
his Realme into a wealthy and prospeious estate, all feare of outward enemies 
were clearly extinguished, and no warre was in hand, nor none toward, but 
such as no man looked for. The people were toward their Prince not m a 
constrained feare, but in a true, loving, and wilfull obedience among them- 
selves, and the Commons were in good peace. The Lords whom hee knew 
at variance, hee on his death bed (as hee thought) brought to good concord, 
love, and amity. And a little before his death, he had left gathering of money 
of his subjects, which is the onely thing that draweth the hearts of English 
men from their Kings and Princes: nor nothing hee enterprised nor tooke in 
hand, by the which hee should be driven thereunto.” « 
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O, momentary grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God* 

Who builds his hopes in air of your good looks, 

Lives like a drunken sailor on a mast, 

Ready, with every nod, to tumble down 
Into the fatal bowels of the deep 

Shakespeare {Richard III Act in ; Scene v.), 


THE PROCLAMATION OF EDWARD Y 

a faint glimmering of light may be thrown on the dark transactions 
which followed the death of the late king by advertmg to the state of parties 
at the close of his reign. Whether it were that Edward had been compelled 
by the importunities of his wife, or that he felt a pride m aggrandising the 
family of her whom he had placed by his side on the throne, he had successively- 
raised her relations from the condition of knights and esquires to the highest 
honours and offices in the state. By the more ancient nobility their rapid 
elevation was viewed with jealousy and resentment ; and their influence, though 
it appeared formidable while it was supported by* the favour of the king, 
pro-yed in the sequel to be very inconsiderable, and confined to the few families 
into which they had married. 

The marquis of Dorset, the queen’s son by a former marriage, and her 
brother, the accomplished but unfortunate Earl Rivers, possessed the first 
seats at the council board; but they were continually opposed by the lords 
Hastings, Howard, and Stanley, the king’s personal friends, particularly the 
first, whom Edward had chosen for the companion of his pleasures, and who 
on that very account was the more odious to the queen. The monarch during 
his health had balanced by his prudence the rivalry and silenced by his au- 
thority the dissensions of the two parties; and on his death-bed, warned by 
the unfortunate minority of Henry \T[, had called them into his chamber, 
exhorted them to mutual forgiveness, and commanded them to embrace in 
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his presence. They obeyed with apparent cheerfulness, but their hearts 
gave the lie to the sentiments which they utteised, and the lapse of a few days 
proved how treacherous were all such reconciliations, when he by whose order 
they had been made no longer lived to enforce them.^ 

As soon as the king had expired, the council assembled, and resolved to 
proclaim his eldest son by the style of Edward V. But here their unanimity- 
ended. The young prince, accompanied by his uncle, Earl Rivers, and his 
uterine brother. Lord Grey, had been sent to Ludlow in Shropshire, under the 
pretext that his presence would serve to restrain the natives of Wales — ^but 
in reality that, by growing up under their tuition, he might become more 
attached to his maternal relatives A suspicion was entertained that, in 
imitation of Isabella, the mother of Edward III, the queen would aspire to 
a considerable share of authority during the mmority of her son; and to de- 
feat her designs, the enemies of the 
Woodvilles anxiously expected the 
arrival of the duke of Gloucester, the 
king’s uncle, and the duke of Buck- 
ingham, 'the lineal descendant of 
Thomas of Woodstock, the young- 
est son of Edward HI. When Eliza- 
beth proposed that Rivers and Grey 
should conduct Edward from Lud- 
low to the metropolis under the 
protection of an army, Hastings 
and his friends took the alarm. 

Gloucester and Buckingham 
were still absent; the Tower was in 
the possession of the marquis of 
Dorset, the king was surrounded 
by the queen’s creatures; and the 
addition of an army would place 
her opponents at her mercy, and 
Edward V enable the Woodvilles to establish 

( 1470 - 1483 ) their authority. Where, they asked, 

was the necessity of an army ? Who 
were the enemies against whom it was to be directed ? Did the Woodvilles 
mean to break the reconciliation which they had sworn to observe ? A long 
and angry altercation ensued; Hastings declared that he would quit the 
court and retire to his command at Calais; the queen thought it prudent to 
yield, and in an evil hour the resolution was taken that the retinue of the 
young king should not exceed two thousand horsemen. 

Richard, duke of Gloucester, was a prince of insatiable ambition, who 
could conceal the most bloody projects under the mask of affection and loyalty. 

^ For our knowledge of the events of this period we are chiefly indebted to the continuator 
of the History of Croyland ^ and Sir Thomas More & The first was a contemporary. His name 
is unknown, but it appears from his work that he was a doctor of canon law, sometimes a 
member of the council under Edward IV, and occasionally employed by him as envoy to foreign 
powers. He declares that he has written with truth and impartiality Sir Thomas More 
was bom in 1480 In 1513, when he was under-sheriff of London, he wrote his History of 
Richard IJI^ accordmg to Rastell, who printed it in 1557 from a copy in More's handwriting. 
But Mr. Ellis has observed that the wnter speaks of Edward IV as if he had been present dur- 
ing the last sickness of that monarch, which could not be the case with More, only three years 
olq : and he is therefore inclined to believe that More was only the copier of a manuscript deliv- 
ered to lum by someone else, probably Cardinal Morton. 
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Having the command of the army against the Scots, he was employed in 
the marches at the time of his ‘brother’s death; but the moment he heard of 
that event, he repaired to York with a train of six hundred knights and 
esquires dressed m mourning, ordered the obsequies of the deceased king to 
be performed with royal magnificence in the cathedral, summoned the gentle- 
men of the county to swear allegiance to Edward V, and, to give them an 
example, was hmiself the first who took the oath. At the same time he 
despatched letters to profess his affection and loyalty to his nephew, to con- 
dole with Elizabeth on the loss of her consort, and to offer his friendship to 
the earl Eivers and the other lords of the queen’s family. Having added 
to the number of his followers, he proceeded southward, avowedly for the 
purpose of assisting at the coronation, which had been fixed by the council 
for the 4th of May. 

With the object of the secret messages which dijring this interval had 
passed between _ the duke and Buckingham and Hastings we are unac- 
quainted; of their import we may form a probable conjecture from the events 
which immediately succeeded. 'The young Edward had reached Stony 
Stratford on his road to London on the same day on which his uncle arrived 
at Northampton, about ten miles behind him. The lords Rivers and Grey- 
hastened to welcome Gloucester in the name of the king, and to submit to his 
approbation the orders which had been framed for the royal entry into the 
metropolis. They were received with distinction and in-vited to dine -mth 
the duke, who lavished on them marks of his esteem and friendship. In the 
evening came the duke of Buckingham -with a suite of three hundred horse- 
men After supper Rivers and Grey retired to their quarters, highly pleased 
with their reception; the two princes, left to themselves, arranged the plan 
of their proceedmgs for the next day. 

ARREST OP THE KING'S -UNCLES 

In the morning it was discovered that every outlet from the to-vm had 
been strongly guarded during the night, for the purpose, it was said, of pre- 
venting any person from paying his respects to the king before the arrival of 
his uncle. The circumstance awakened suspicion; but the four lords rode in 
company, and apparently m friendship, to the entrance of Stony Stratford, 
when Gloucester suddenly accused Rivers and Grey of having estranged from 
him the affection of his nephew. They denied the charge, but were imme- 
diately arrested and conducted into the rear. The two dukes proceeded to 
the house where the kmg resided, and approached him bendmg the knee, 
and professing their loyalty and attachment. But after this outward demon- 
stration of respect, they apprehended Sir Thomas Vaughan and Sir Richard 
Hawse, his confidential servants, ordered the rest of his retinue to disperse, 
and forbade by proclamation any of them to return into the royal presence 
under the penalty of death. The prince, abandoned and alarmed, burst 
into tears ; but Gloucester, on his knees, conjured him to dismiss his terrors, 
to rely on the affection of his uncle, and to believe that these precautions 
had been rendered necessary by the perfidy of the Woodvilles. He conducted 
Edward back to Northampton, and ordered the four prisoners to be con- 
veyed under a strong guard to his castle of Pontefract. 

The same evening this m 3 ^terious transaction was confidentially an- 
nounced to the lord Hastings, and soon afterwards was commimicated to the 
queen-mother, who, foreboding the ruin of her family, hastily retired with 
her second son, Richard, her five daughters, and the marquis of Dorset, into 
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‘# 1 © saiietuary at Westminster, and was there lodged in the abbot's apart- 
•mentsi That asylum had formerly been reSpected by her greatest enemy, 
'the earl of Warwick ; it would not, she trusted, be violated by a brother-in-law. 
The capital was instantly thrown mto confusion. The citizens armed them- 
selves; some repaired to Elizabeth m Westmmster, othera to the lord Hastings 
'in London. That nobleman in general terms assured his friends, what he 
■probably believed himself, that the two dukes were loyal subjects, but their 
real purpose was preserved an impenetrable secret; and the adherents of the 
(Jueen, without a leader and without information, awaited the result in the* 
'most anxious uncertainty. 

'1 On the 4th of May, the day originally appointed for the coronation, Glouces- 
iter conducted his captive nephew mto the metropolis. At Hornsey park 
they were met by the lord mayor and aldermen in scarlet, followed by five 
'hundred citizens in violet. The yoimg king wore a long mantle of blue velvet ; 
his attendants were dressed in deep mourning; Gloucester rode before him 
with his head bare, and pointed him out to the acclamations of the citizens. 
He was lodged with all the honours of royalty in the palace of the bishop, 
and immediately received the fealty and homage of the prelates, lords, and 
commoners who were present. A great council had been summoned, and 
. continued to sit during several days. On the motion of the duke of Buckmg- 
tom the king was removed to the Tower; a distant day, the 22d of June, was 
fi;sed for the coronation; the seals were taken from the archbishop of York 
and given to the bishop of Lmcoln ; several officers of the crown were dismissed, 
to make room for the adherents of the ruling party; and Gloucester, who 
had been appointed protector, assumed the lofty style of “brother and uncle 
of kings, protectour and defensour, great chamberlayne, constable, and lord 
high admnal of England.” 

What may have been the original object of this prince can be matter for 
conjecture only. It is not often that the adventurer discerns at the outset 
the goal at which he ultimately arrives. The tide of events bears him for- 
ward, and past success urges him to still higher attempts. If the duke aspired 
to nothing more than the protectorate, his ambition was not to be blamed. 
It was a dignity which the precedents of the two last minorities seemed to 
have attached to the kill’s uncle. But it soon appeared that he could not 
stand so near to the throne without wishing to place himself on it, and that, 
when he had once taken his resolve, no consideration of blood, or justice, 
or humanity could divert him from his object He proceeded, however, 
■with that caution and dissimulation which marked his character, his designs 
were but gradually and partially unfolded; nor did he openly avow his pre- 
tension to the cro'wn till he had removed the most trusty of the king’s friends, 
and taken from the rest every hope of opposing him with success. 


THE PALL OP HASTINGS 

While orders were issued and preparations made for the expected corona- 
tion, Gloucester was busily employed in maturing his plans and despatching 
i n structions to ids adherents. The council met daily at the royal apartments 
in the Tower; the confidants of the protector, at Crosby place, m Bishopsgate 
street; his residence in London. These separate meetii^ did not escape 
the notice of Lord Stanley; but his suspicion was lulled by the assurance of 
.Ifetings that he had secured the services of a trusty agent, through whom 
Jhe learned' the most secret counsels of Gloucester. 
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The sequel will make it probable that this trusty agent deceived and 
betrayed him. A summons waB*issued to forty-eight lords and gentlemen to 
attend and receive knighthood preparatory to the coronation of the young 
king, a measure devised as a blind by the protector; for, three days later, 
he djespatched orders to his retainers in the north to hasten to_ London for 
his protection against the bloody desi^ of the queen and her kinsmen ; and 
shortly afterwards entering the council chamber at the Tower, he stood at 
first in silence knitting his brows, and then in answ’er to a remark by Lord 
Hastings called him a traitor, and struck his fist upon the table. A voice 
at the door exclaimed “Treason!” and a body of ruffians bursting into the 
room arrested Hastings, Stanley, and the two prelates York and Ely. The 
three last were conveyed to separate cells; Hastmgs was told to prepare for 
immediate execution. It was in vain that he inquired the cause. The order 
of t& protector would not admit of delay; the first priest who offered himself 
received his ccaifession; and a piece of timber, which accidentally lay in the 
green at the door of the chapiel, served for the block on which he was beheaded. 
A proclamation was issued the same afternoon announcing that Hastings 
and his friends had conspired to put to death the dukes of Glouceste and 
Buckingham, who had miraculously escaped the snare laid for their de- 
struction. .r, .. -I 

On the same day (and the time should be noticed) Ratcliffe, one of the 
boldest partisans of the protector, at the head of a numerous body of armed 
men, entered the castle of Pontefract and made himself master of the lord 
Grey, Sir Thomas Vaughan, and Sir Richard Hawse. To the spectators it 
was announced that they had been guilty of treason; but no Judicial forms 
were observed, and the heads of the victims were struck off in the presence of 
the multitude.! Two days afterwards a letter from the duke was delivered 
by Ratcliffe to the mayor and citizens of York, informing them of the traitor- 
ous imputed to Elizabeth and the Woodvilles; and four days later 

proclamations were issued in the northern counties, commanding all men “ to 
rise, and come to London imder the earl of Northumberland and the lord 
Neville, to assist in subduing, correcting, and punishing the quene, her blode, 
and other her adherents, who entended to murder and destroy the protectour 
and his cousyn the due of Buckyngham, and the old royal blode of the realm,” 
With these proceedings in the north the inhabitants of London were yet 
unacquainted; but the murder of Hastings and the arrest of Stanley and the 
two prelates had freed Gloucester from all apprehensions on the part of those 
who were most attached to the family of the late king. Of the royal brothers 
the elder had been securely lodged in the Tower; the younger still remained 
in sanctuary under the eye of Elizabeth. Him also the protector resolved to 
have at his mercy, and before the terror created by the late execution could 
subside he proceeded to Westminster in his barge, accompanied by several 
noblemen and prelates, and followed by a numerous body of armed men. 
There cannot be a doubt that he intended to employ force, if force should be 
found necessary; but he determined to try first the influence of persuasion, 
and ordered a deputation of lords, with the cardinal of Canterbury at their 
head, to enter and demand the young prince from his mother. The ^enioiB 
arguments which Sir Thomas More has attributed to the prelate and the affect- 
ing replies which he has put into the mouth of the queen are probably the 


» More 6 asserts repeatedly that these murders occurred on the same day as that of Lord 
Hastings. This may be true of the others, but is not correct as to Lord Rivers, who was in- 
put to death at Pontefract but a few days later, and by command of the earl of 
Northumberland 
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composition of the writer ; a better authority assures us that Elizabeth, con- 
vinced of the mutility of resistance, affected' to acquiesce with cheerfulness in 
the demand. She called for her boy, gave him a last and hasty embrace, 
and tummg her back burst into tears. The mnocent victim was conducted 
with great pomp to the Tower; and while the mother abandoned herself to 
the prophetic misgivings of her heart, her sons made themselves happy in 
the company of each other, little suspecting the wiles and cruelty of their 
unnatural uncle. 


bichaed’s pebpabations foe tjstjeping the theonb 

The partisans of the protector were now employed in circulating the most 
strange and incredible rumours. Some revived the tale originally invented 
by Clarence, that the late king, though the reputed son of the duke of York, 
was in reality the fruit of an adulterous intercourse between his mother, 
Cecily, and a knight in the service of her husband. Others, and in greater 
numbers, affected to throw doubts on the validity of his marriage with Eliza- 
beth, and consequently on the legitimacy of his children by that lady. To 
aid these impressions, the protector appeared in a new character, that of the 
patron and avenger of public morals. Among the married women who were 
known to have yielded to the desires of Edward was Jane, the wife of Shore, 
a young and opulent citizen. From the moment that her seduction became 
public she had been abandoned by her husband, and notwithstanding the 
inconstancy of her lover, she had contrived to retam the principal place m the 
king’s affections till the time of his death. This woman, whose husband was 
now dead, Richard singled out for punishment. Her plate and jewels, to the 
value of 3,000 marks, he very wisely appropriated to himself ; her person he 
delivered over to the ecclesiastical court to be punished accordmg to the canons. 
In her kirtle, with her feet bare, carrying a lighted taper in her hand, and 
preceded by an officer bearing the cross. Shore was compelled to walk through 
the streets of the capital lined with an immense concourse of people.^ That 
her penance could not affect the title of Edward’s children is evident; but it 
served to direct the attention of the public to the dissolute conduct of that 
monarch, and to prepare men for the marvellous scene which was soon to be 
exhibited. 

By this time the retainers of the late Lord Hastings, and a numerous body 
of Welshmen, had joined the duke of Buckingham, and the ruflfians who had 
murdered the prisoners at Pontefract had reached the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don with a force of Yorkshiremen. It was believed that, m the course of the 
week, the protector and the duke would have twenty thousand armed men 
under their command in the metropolis. In these circumstances no danger 
could be apprehended from the public exposure of Gloucester’s object. On 
the next Sunday, therefore, he appointed Doctor Shaw, the brother of the 
lord mayor, to preach at St. Paul’s Cross, who selected for his text the fol- 
lowing passage of the Booh of Wisdom • “Bastard slips shall not strike deep 
roots.” Having maintained from different examples that children were sel- 
dom permitted to enjoy the fruit of their father’s iniquity, he proceeded to 
describe the well-known libertinism of the late king, who, he averred, had 

* More & gives her in one respect a commendable character . “ Many the king had, but her 
he loved, whose favour, to say the truth (for sin it were to belie the devil), she never abused 
to any man’s hurt, but to many a man’s comfort and relief, and now she beggeth of many at 
this day hvmg, that at this day had begged if she had not been ” 
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been in tbe habit of promising marriage to every woman whom he found it 
difficult to seduce. Thus, in thejDeginning of his reign, to gratify his passion, 
he had not hesitated to contract marriage in private with Eleanor, the widow 
of the lord Boteler of Sudely;^ and afterwards had married in tibe same clan- 
destine manner Elizabeth, the widow of Sir John Grey. At a subsequent 
period he had thought proper to acknowledge the second contract; but such 
acknowledgment could not annul the prior right of Eleanor, who in the eyes 
of God and man was the true wife of the king. 

Hence the preacher concluded that Elizabeth, though admitted as queen of 
England, could be considered in no other light than a concubine, and that her 
children by Edward had no legitimate 

claim to the succession of their father. . . . ^ i I i ' 

Indeed, he entertained a doubt whether 
that prince were in reality the son of 
Richard, duke of York, and real heir to 
the crown. All who had been acquainted 
with the duke must know that there ex- 
isted no resemblance between him and 
Edward. “ But,” he exclaimed (and at 
the very moment the protector, as if by 
accident passing through the crowd, 
showed himself from a balcony near the 
pulpit), "here, in the duke of Glouces- 
tei, we have the very picture of that 
hero ; here every lineament reflects the 
features of the father.” It had been ex- 
pected that at these words the citizens 
would exclaim, “Long live King Rich- 
ard!” but they gazed on each other j 
in silent astonismnent : the protector | 
put on an air of displeasure; and the t 
preacher, having hastily concluded his 
sermon, slunk away to his home. It is J 
said that he never afterwards ventured 
beyond his own door, but pined away 
through shame and remorse.^ 

Richard, however, was not disheart- 
ened by the failure of this attempt, but 
mtrusted his cause to the eloquence of 
a more noble advocate. On the next 
Tuesday the duke of Buckingham, at- Costume, time or Richard III 
tended by several lords and gentlemen, 

harangued the citizens from the hustings at Guildhall. He reminded them of 
Edward’s tyranny, of the sums which he had extorted under the name of 
benevolence, and of the families which he had rendered unhappy by his amours. 
He ihen took occasion to allude to tdie sermon which they had heard on the 
last Sunday, the story of the king’s pre-contract with the lady Boteler, his 
subsequent union with the lady Grey, and the illegitimacy of the children, the 

^ In Sir Thomas More,2> Elizabeth Lucy is substituted for Lady Bother. It is probably an 
accidental mistake, as both are said to have been Edward's mistresses. 

- This sermon is rejected by Walpole « in his Historic Dotibts, That several of the speeches 
recorded by Sir Thomas More are mere rhetoncal exercises is indeed probable ; but it is equally 
probable that in mentioning this public and celebrated sermon, which was still m the recoHeo- 
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fmit -of 'that pretended marriage. He added that evidently the right to the 
crown was in Eichard, duke of Gloucester, die only true issue of the duke of 
York, and that the lords and commons of the northern counties had sworn 
never to submit to the rule of a bastard. Contrary to his expectations, tlie 
citizens were still silent he at length required an answer, whether it were in 
favour of the protector or not, and a few persons, hned for the purpose, and 
stationed at the bottom of the hall, having thrown up their bonnets, and 
exclaimed “King Richard !” the duke gave the assembly his thanks for their 
a^ent, and invited them to accompany him the next day to Baynard’s castle, 
which was at that time the residence of the duke of Gloucester. 


THE PETITION TO 'THE PEOTBCTOE 

In the morning Buckingham, with many lords and gentlemen, and Shaw, 
the lord mayor, with the principal citizens, proceeded to the palace and de- 
manded an audience.^ The protector affected to be surprised at their arrival ; 
expressed apprehensions for his safety; and when at last he showed himself 
at a window, appeared before them with strong marks of embarrassment and 
perturbation. Buckingham, with his permission, presented to him an address, 
which, having been afterwards embodied in an act of parliament, still exists 
for the information of posterity. It is styled the consideration, election, and 
petition of the lords spiritual and temporal, and commons of this realm of 
Ei^land; and after an exaggerated picture of the former prosperity of the 
kingdom, and of its misery under the late king, proceeds thus : 

“ Also we consider how’ the pretensed marriage betwixt the above-named 
King Edward and Elizabeth Grey was made of great presumption, without 
the knowing and assent of the lords of this land, and also by sorcery and 
witchcraft committed by the said Elizabeth and her mother Jacquetta, duchess 
of Bedford, as the common opinion of the people, and the public voice and 
fame is throughout all this land, and hereafter, and as the case shall require, 
shall be proved sufficiently in time and place convenient; and here also we 
consider how that the said pretensed marriage was made privily and secretly, 
without edition of banns, in a private chamber, a profane place, and not 
openly in the face of the church, after the law of God’s church, but contrary 
thereunto, and the laudable custom of the church of England; and how also 
that at the time of the contract of the said pretensed marriage, and before 
and long after, the said King Edward was and stood married and troth-plight 
to one Dame Eleanor Butteler, daughter of the old earl of Shrewsbury, with 
whom the said King Edward had made a pre-contract of matrimony long time 
before he made the said pretensed marriage with the said Elizabeth Grey, in 
manner and form aforesaid ; which premises being true, as in very truth they 

tion of many of his readers, he would preserve at least its substance The principal part of his 
narrative moreover corroborated by the testimony of Fabyan,*^ who was probably present. 
To the objection that the protector lived m habits of friendship with his mother, and therefore 
wonld not allow her character to be aspersed, it may be replied that there is no satisfactory 
proof of that friendship, and that the man who could shed the blood of two nephews to procum 
the crown would not refuse to allow the character of his mother to be slandered for the saiMJ 
purpose 

^ A parliament had been summoned for this very day, and Buckingham would take advan- 
tage of the amval of the members to induce many of them to accompany him. But there is 
no reason to believe that any parliament was regularly .held, though there exists a copy of a 
speech with which the bishop of Lincoln, the chancellor, is supposed to have opened it." The 
^^l^ceUor, unaware of the revolution which was about to take place, had prepared his speech, 
though never spoken, has accidentally been preseryed. 
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be true, it appeareth and followeth evidently that the said King Edward, 
during his life, ipd the said Elizabeth, lived together sinfully and damnably 
in adultery against the law of uod and of his church. Also it app^ireth 
evidently, and followeth, that all the issue and children of the said King Ed- 
ward be bastards, and unable to inherit or to claim anything by inheritance 
by the law and custom of England.” 

Next is recited the attainder of the duke of Clarence, by which his children 
were debarred from the succession ; and thence it is inferred that the protector 
IS the next heir to Richard, late duke of York. “And hereupon,” continues 
the petition, “we humbly desire, pray, and require your noble gi-ace, that 
according to this election of us, the three estates of your land, as by your true 
inheritance, you will accept and take upon you the said crovm and royal 
dignity, with all things thereunto annexed and appertaining, as to you of right 
belonging, as well by inheritance as by lawful election.”^ 

The protector was careful not to dispute the truth of these assertions. 
But he replied with modesty that he was not ambitious ; that royalty had no 
chaims for him; that he was much attached to the children of his brother, 
and would preserve the crown to grace the brows of his nephew. “Sir,” re- 
turned the duke of Buckingham, “ the free people of England will never crouch 
to the rule of a bastard, and if the lawful heir refuse the sceptre, we ^ow where 
to find one who will cheerfully accept it.” At these words Richard affected to 
pause; and after a short silence replied that it was his duty to obey the voice 
of his people; that since he was the true heir and had teen chosen by the 
three estates, he assented to their petition, and would from that day take upon 
himself the royal estate, pre-eminence, and the kingdom of the two noble realms 
of England and France; the one from that day forward by him and his heirs 
to rule, the other by God’s grace and their good help to get again and subdue. 

Thus ended this hypocritical farce. The next day Richard proceeded to 
Westminster in state and took possession of his pretended inheritance, by 
placing himself on the marble seat in the great hall, with the lord Howard, 
afterwards duke of Norfolk, on his right hand, and the duke of Suffolk on his 
left. To those present he stated that he had chosen to commence his reign in 
that place because the administration of justice was the first duty of a king ; 
and ordered proclamation to be made that he forgave all offences which had 
been committed against him before that hour. From Westminster he went 
to St Paul’s, wheie he was received by the clergy in procession, and wel- 
comed with the acclamations of the people. From that day, the 26th of 
June, 1483, he dated the commencement of his reign. « 


THE ACCESSION OP HICHARD HI 

As far as we can discover, however, the accession of the duke of Gloucester 
to the crown was not an unsanctioned usurpation, resting only upon the res- 
olute will of one man, surrounded by a few unscrupulous partisans, and hav- 
ing the command of a strong military force. Hastings, Rivers, Vaughan, Grey, 


* Blit was there ever any such person as Dame Eleanor Butteler, daughter of the old eari 
of Shrewsbury? We know so little about her that her existence has been called in question. 
There is, however, in the possession of Lord Shrewsbury an illummated pedigree by Glover 
in 1580 , in which she is named as the fiist-bom of the second mamage of the first earl (with a 
daughter of Beauchamp, earl of Warwick), and as wife of Sir Thomas Buder, Lord Sudeley. 
If this be correct, there must have been the disparity of at least fifteen years, probably of more, 
between her age and that of Edward. 
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Hawse had been swept away by sudden t 3 a‘anny. The heir of the last king, 
W whom the nobl^ of the land had twice sT^m fealty, was, with his brother, 
in mysterious confinement ; which, aceording'’to the natural destiny of deposed 
princes, would probably end in secret murder. And yet, in less than a fort- 
night after Richard had seated himself on the marble bench of Westminster 
Hall, thirty-five of the peers of England and seventy of her knights — ^names 
amongst the highest in the land — did homage at his coronation. There is 
nothing to indicate that the usurper had an insecure seat — that the violence 
which these great men had witnessed, or thoroughly known, was far out of 
the ordinary course of events. Theirs had been a long training in the outrage 
and dissimulation of a disputed succession ; and if their moral sense was not 
so completely blunted as that of the chief perpetrator of the revolution of 
. 1483, their prostration before the despot of the hour was so absolute as to 
throw a colour of legality over all his proceedings. 

Nor is it to be affirmed that no principle of public policy was mingled with 
their ready submission to his will. They had a natural dread of the insecurity 
of minorities and protectors, and of struggles for power amongst unprincipled 
favourites. They were familiar with depositions and “sad stories of the 
death of kings.” These were the invariable accompaniments of the inordmate 
power of a turbulent aristocracy; and when Buckingham, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
and Northumberland — the highest of the nobles — ^were ranged on the side of 
Richard, the herd of lesser lords of the soil did not trouble their consciences 
with thoughts of the probable fate of the children of their late master. One 
had leapt into the throne whom they knew for a man of courage and sagacity, 
as ready to defend his own interests as to uphold those who served him and 
depress those who were open enemies or cold friends. During the next half 
century of our history we shall see how much more completely even than in 
the case of Richard the directing minds of the country were subjected to the 
absolute will of the monarch; 'and, therefore, how imperfect is the evidence 
furnished by proclamations of council, and statutes of parliament, and verdicts 
of peers, of a regard for the public welfare overriding the baser influences of 
sel^ness and cowardice, to sanctify, as some would believe, the caprice, in- 
justice, and cruelty of regal pride and passion. 

The character of Richard was an extraordinary mixture of hateful and 
amiable qualities, of either of which we must not attempt altogether to judge 
by the opinions of our own times. Those who had served him he loaded with 
benefits. Foremost amongst these was the duke of Buckingham, to whom 
by letters patent, dated a week after the coronation, he assigned the estates 
which Buckingham derived in right of his descent from Humphrey de Bohun, 
earl of Hereford, which had been withheld from him by Edward IV. Nor 
had Richard any petty feelings of revenge towards the representatives of those 
whom his policy had cast down. About the same time he released the estates 
of Hastings from forfeiture, in favour of his widow and her children. He 
secured her jointure to the widow of Rivers, and bestowed a pension on Lady 
Oxford, whose husband was in prison. He moved about amongst the people 
as though he had no sense of having committed wrongs which would make 
. him obnoxious, going a progress to Reading, Oxford, Gloucester, Tewkes- 
bury, Worcester, Warwick, Covent^, Leicester, Nottingham, York. At 
the ^at city of the north, York, Richard and his gueen [Anne, daughter of 
the “King-maker,” Warwick] were again crowned in the minster. During 
the progress he administered justice against offenders and “heard the com- 
plaints of poor folks.” All seemed to promise a reign of peace and security, 
however troubled its beginnings. 
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Buckingham’s eevolt; the mubdee of the peinces 

Whilst Richard was thus spending his time in apparent security at York, 
he was apprised of the tempest which had been gathermg behind him. The 
terror of his presence had before silenced the suspicions of the public; but 
he was no sooner gone than men freely communicated their thoughts to each 
other, commiserated the lot of the young Edward and his brother in the Tower, 
and openly condenoned the usurpation of the crown by then unnatural imcle. 
Different plans were suggested. Some proposed to liberate the two princes 
from their confinement; others preferred the less dangerous measure of con- 
veying one or more of their sisters beyond sea, that, whatever might be the 
subsequent policy of Richard, the posterity of his brother might survive to 
claim, perhaps to recoverj the crown. But the king, though it was unknown, 
had already guarded a^inst the first 
of these projects by the murder of 
his nephews; and to prevent the 
second, he had ordered John Nesfield 
to surround the sanctuary of West- 
minster with a body of armed men, 
and to refuse ingress or egress to any 
person without a special hcense. 

Meanwhile the friends of the prin- 
ces steadily pursued their object. In 
Kent, Essex, and Sussex, in Berk- 
shire, Hants, Wilts, and Devonshire, 
meetings were privately held; a reso- 
lution was taken to appeal to arms, 
and the hopes of the confederates 
were raised by the unexpected acces- 
sion of a most powerful ally. What, 
in the course of a few weeks, could 
have changed the duke of Buckmg- 
ham from a zealous fnend into a 
determined enemy to the new king 
it is m vain to conjecture. If his 
services to Richard had been great, 
they had been amply rewarded. He had been made constable of England, jus- 
ticiary of Wales, governor of the royal castles m that principality, and steward 
of the king’s manors in Hereford and Shropshire; and in addition had obtamed 
the opulent inheritance of Humphrey de Bohun, which the late monarch 
had unjustly annexed to his own demesnes. Perhaps his knowledge of the 
cruel and suspicious character of the usurper had taught him to fear that he 
himself, to whom the Lancastrians looked up for protection, might be the 
next victim; perhaps, as has been said, his opinions were changed by the 
artful and eloquent observations of his prisoner Morton. However that 
may be, Buckingham, whose wife was the sister of Elizabeth, engaged to 
restore the crown to the young prince, whom he had contributed to dethrone; 
and his resolution to put himself at the head of the party was commimicated 
in circular letters to the principal of the confederates. At that very moment, 
when their hearts beat with the confidence of success, their hopes were sud- 
denly dashed to the ground by the mournful intelligence that the two princes 
for whom they intended to fight were no longer alive 
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On what day or in what manner they perished was kept a profound secret , 
the following is the most consistent and probable account, collected from 
the confession made by the murderers in the next reign Soon after his 
departure from London Richard had tampered in vain with Brackenbury, 
the governor of the Tower. From Warwick he despatched Sir James Tyrrel, 
his master of the horse, with orders that he should receive the keys and the 
command of the fortress during twenty-four hours In the night Tyrrel, 
accompanied by Forest, a known assassin, and Dighton, one of his grooms, 
ascended the staircase leading to the chamber in which the two princes lay 
asleep. While Tj^rrel watched without, Forast and Dighton entered the room, 
smothered their victims with the bed-clothes, called in their employer to view 
the dead bodies, and b}' his orders buried them at the foot of the staircase. 
In the morning Tyrrel restored the keys to Brackenbury, and rejomed the 
king before his coronation at York. Aware of the execration to which lie 
knowledge of this black deed must expose him, Richard was anxious that it 
should not transpire; but when he understood that men had taken up arms 
to liberate the two princes, he suffered the intelligence of their death to be pu1> 
lished, that he might disconcert* the plans and awaken the fears of his enemies. 

The intelligence was received with horror both by the friends and the foes 
of the usurper ; but, if it changed the object, it did not dissolve the union of 
the conspirators. They could not retrace their steps with security; and smce 
the princes for whom they had intended to fight were no longer alive, it* 
became ne<-essary to set up a new competitor in opposition to Richard. The 
bishop of JRJy proposed that the crown should be offered to Henry, the yomig 
earl of Richmond, the representative, in right of his mother, of the house of 
Lancaster,^ but on the condition that he should marry the princess Elizabeth, 
to whom the claim of the house of York had now devolved — a marnage which, 
the prelate observed, would xmite the partisans of the two families in one 
common cause, enable them to triumph over the murderer, and put an end 
to those dissensions which had so long convulsed and depopulated the nation. 
The suggestion was approved by the queen-dowager, the duke of Buck ingham , 
the marquis of Dorset, and most of their friends : the countess of Richmond 
consented in the name of her son ; and a messenger was despatched to Brittany 
to inform the earl of the agreement, to hasten his return to England, and to 
announce the 18th of October as the day fixed for the general rising in his 
favour 


* If Maxgaret, countess of Richmond, was the great-granddaughter of John of Gaunt, so 
was Margaret, countess of Stafford, the mother of Buckmgham, but as the father of the formei 
was an elder brother, she was deemed the head of the house of Lancaster, and had married 
Mmund, earl of Richmond, the son of Queen Catherine by Owen Tudor — ^Buckmgham was 
d^oended also from Thomas, duke of Gloucester, sixth son of Edward HI These particulars 
will be plam from the following table 
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THE SUPPRESSION OF THE REVOLT 


The new plan of the confederates escaped the vigilmce of the king, who, 
Ignorant of his danger, proceeded from York into Lincolnshire, but in' a 
fortnight the answer of Henry was received, and was no sooner communicated 
to his friends than it reached the ears of Richard To> prepare for the contest, 
he summoned all his adherents to meet him with their retainers at Leicester, 
proclaimed Buckingham a traitor, and sent for the great seal from London. 
On the appointed day the rising took place The marquis of Dorset pro- 
claimed Henry at Exeter; the bishop of Salisbury declared for him in Wilt- 
shire; the gentlemen in Kent met for 
the same purpose at Maidstone; those 
of Berkshire at Newbury ; and the duke 
of Buckingham unfurled his standard at 
Brecon. 

Five days later Richard joined his 
army at Leicester, where he issued a 
most singular proclamation. He begins 
by boasting of his zeal for morality and 
the administration of justice ; then calls 
his enemies “ traitors, adulterers, and 
bawds”; asserts that their object is not 
only the destruction of the throne, but 
‘‘ the letting of virtue, and the damnable 
maintenance of vice”; grants a free 
pardon to all yeomen and commoners 
who have been deluded by the false 
pretensions of the rebels , threatens with 
the punishment of treason all who shall 
hereafter lend them assistance; Md 
promises rewards for the apprehension 
of Buckingham and his associates. But 
Richard’s good fortune served him better 
than his troops or his proclamations 
Had Hen^ landed, or had the duke been 
able to join the other insuigents, the 
reign of the usurper would probably it i 

have been terminated. But though Henry had sailed from St. Malo wito a 
fleet of forty sail, the weather was so tempestuous that but few eo^d foUw 
him across the Channel; and when he reached the coast of Devon the insuffi- 
ciency of his force forbade him to disembark. , , , , , 

Buckingham was still more unfortunate. From Brecon he had marched 



King's House, Saltsbxjrt 
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back to Weobley, the seat of the lord Ferrers; but the Welshm® who M 
followed him disbanded, and the news of their desertion mduced me om^ 
bodies of insurgents to provide for their own safety vThus the king tnumpnect 
without drawing the sword. Weobley was narrowly watched on tl^ one side 
by Sir Humphrey Stafford, on the other by the clan of the Vaughans, who 
for their reward had received a promise of the plunder of Brecon. Morton 
^ffecte<i his escape in disguise to the isle of Ely, and thence passed to the coast 
of Flanders; the duke in a similar dress reached the hut of Banaster, one oi 
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lus servants in Shropshire, where he was betrayed by the perfidy of his host. 
If he hoped for pardon on the merit of his former services, he had mistaken 
the character of Richard. That prince had alreadjr reached Salisbury with 
his army ; he refused to see the prisoner, and ordered his head to be immediately 
struck off in the market-place. From Salisbury he marched into Devonshne. 
The insurgents dispersed; the marquis of Dorset, and Courtenay, bishop of 
Exeter, crossed the Channel to the coast of Brittany ; and others found an 
asylum in the fidelity of their neighbours and the respect which was still paid 
to the sanctuaries. Of the prisoners, St. Leger, a knight, had married the 
duchess of Exeter, the sister of Richard. But it was in vain that the plea 
of affinity was urged in his favour, and a large sum of money offered for his 
ransom. By the king’s order he suffered with others at Exeter.® 


LEGISLATION OP EICHAED’s EEIGN 

In this abortive revolt against the power of Richard we see nothing like 
a popular movement on one side^ or the other. The faithful adherents of the 
king, such as the duke of Norfolk, gathered their “tall fellows in harness,” 
and stood by the man whom they had placed on the throne. Buckingham 
impressed his Welshmen, and a few lords and loiights prepared their tenants 
for the field But there was no signal demonstration in London or the great 
cities. The peaceful and industrious people of town and country were utterly 
weary of these feudal struggles, and had sunk into the worst state of public 
feeling — that of indifference. Richard and his advisers appear _ to have 
partially comprehended the spirit of their time, and to have endeavoured 
to discharge their duty to the people by wise legislation and impartial justice. 
Bacon® says of this king that he was “jealous of the honour of the English 
nation, and likewise a good law-maker, for the ease and solace of the common 
people.” At the same time Bacon objects that “the politic and wholesome 
laws which were enacted in liis time” were only “to woo and win the hearts 
of the people, as being conscious te himself that the true obligations of sov- 
ereignty in him failed and were wanting.” Bacon lived at a period when 
“ the ease and solace of the common people,” to be promoted by wholesome 
laws, were scarcely thought to be amongst “the true obligations of sover- 
eignty.” The maligned Richard, in the statutes of his one parliament, showed 
that he was in advance of his age. 

^e triumph of the king, in the failure of the plans of Buckingham and 
Richmond, would naturally tend to place his government upon a more secure 
basis. He found a parliament ready enough to confirm his title, by passmg 
an act for the settlement of the crown upon hun and his issue, in which the 
illegitimacy of the children of Edward IV was affirmed, and his widow was 
styled “sometime wife to Sir John Grey, knight, late naming herself and 
many years heretofore queen of England.” But this parliament, which was 
held at Westminster on the 23d of January, 1484, did something beyond 
this confirmation of Richard’s claims, and the attainder of those who had been 
concerned in the recent revolt. In the address which the protector delivered 
to the meeting which invited him to assume the crown, he used these remark- 
able words: “For certainly we be determined rather to aventure and commit 
us to the peril of our life and jeopardy of death, than to live in such thraldom 
and bondage as we have lived long time heretofore, oppressed and injured 
by extortions and new impositions against the laws of God and man, and the 
liberty, old policy, and laws of this realm, wherein every Englishman is 
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inherited.” This was not a mere boast of the hour, Edward IV had been 
accustomed to plunder his subjects under the name of “benevolences” ; which 
practice the duke of Buckingham defined to be “ that every man should pay, 
not what he of his own good will list, but what the kmg of his ovm good will 
list to take.” The statute of Richard “ to free the subject from benevolences ” 
denounces these “new and unlawful inventions” as the cause of “great penury 
and wretchedness,” and ordains that no such exactions shall in future be 
made, but that they be “annulled forever.” 

The Act for Bailing of Persoi^ suspected of Felony provides that on arrests 
for mere suspicion of felony, everj’- justice of the peace shall have power to 
bail ; and that the goods of persons apprehended for felony shall not be seized 
before conviction. _ An Act for Returning of sufficient Jurors aims at the 
proper administration of justice, by requirmg that no juiymen be summoned 
but such as are of good name and fame, and have twenty shillings a year 
in freehold land, or twenty-six shillings and eightpence in copyhold. An 
Act against privy and unknown Feofments secures the transfer of property 
to the buyer agamst the claims of the heirs of the seller. An Act for Proclamar 
tion upon Fmes levied is repeated in almost the exact words by a statute of 
Henry ^HI. “It is surely strange,” says Hallam,/ “that those who have 
extolled this sagacious monarch (Henry VII) for breaking the fetters of landed 
property (though many of them were lawyers) should never have observed 
that whatever credit might be due for the innovation should redound to the 
honour of the unfortunate usurper.” It is unnecessary here to enter upon a 
technical explanation of the provisions of this act. By a decision of the courts 
of law in the time of Edward IV, the practice of barrmg estates tail — that is, 
of permitting their alienation in despite of entail — ^by what is called a common 
recovery, was established. The statute of Richard, by enacting that a fine 
levied in the courts, with due proclamation, should, after five years, be a bar 
to all claims, gave security to possession, and thus facilitated the transfer 
of lands, and in so doing broke down one of the chief foundations of the feudal 
system. 

Lord Campbells' looking at these acts of Richard III — ^fifteen altogether — 
says of this, his only parliament: “V/e have no difficulty in pronouncing it 
the most meritorious national council for protectmg the liberty of the subject, 
and putting down abuses in the administration of justice, which had sat since 
the time of Edward I ” But in opening the volumes of laws, as printed by 
authority “from original records and authentic manuscripts,” we are struck 
with a change upon the face of these statutes of Richard III, which indicates 
as true a regard for the liberty of the subject as the laws themselves. For 
the first time the laws to be obeyed by the English people are enacted in 
the English tongue But, beyond this, they are the first laws of the land 
which were ever printed. In the legislation of this short and troubled reign, 
and in the mode of promulgating a knowledge of the laws, there is the evidence 
of some master mind breaking down the trammels of roiitme and prescription. 

The commercial acts are not marked by any advice beyond the principle 
of protection, except in one striking instance, in which an exception is made 
to the old system of fettering the dealmgs and restricting the liberty of alien 
traders. There was one commodity which was to come into the land as freely 
as the light from heaven; there was one class of foreign merchants whose 
callmg was to be encouraged, for in their hands were the great instruments 
of all national progress. Let us give this memorable enactment in its original 
English • “Provided alwey that this acte, or any part therof, or any other 
acte made or to be made in this present parliament, in no wise extende or be 
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S ’ejuiliciall any lette hurte or impediment to any artificer or merchaunt 
raungier of what nacion or eontrey he be- or ^Ibe of, for bryngyng into 
this realme, or sellyng by retaill or otherwise, of any maner bokes wrytten 
or imprynted, or for the inhabityn^ within the said realme for the same 
intent, or to any writer, lympner, b 3 mder, or imprynter, of suche bokes, as he 
hath or shall have to sell by wey of merchaundise, or for their abode in the 
same realme for the exercisyng of the said oceupacions; this acte or any parte 
therof notwithstandyng.” There could be no greater homage to the memory 
of Gutenbeig, the inventor of printing, than this law, enacted fifteen years 
after his deathj which said to his fellow craftsmen of every nation that no 
'English restrictions upon aliens should touch them. The power, now for the 
&st time exercised, of securing a better obedience to the laws by a wider 
publicity, demanded such a tri&ite to the merchants and artificers of knowl- 
edge. Richard and his counsellors stood upon the threshold of a new state 
of society; and this encouragement of transcribers, printers, and sellers of 
books showed that they understood what was one of the characteristics of 
their time. But the spirit of the feudal ages was still a living presence. As 
the commercial classes were pressing forward to the honours which wealth 
commanded, and the gates of knowledge were opened wider, the claims of blood 
came to be regarded even more than when the only social distinction was that 
of lord and vassal. The knight-riders, poursuivants, heralds of kings were 
more than ever required to be the arbiters of rank and the tracers of genealo- 
gies Richard III raised the heralds into an incorporation, and bestowed 
upon them the royal house of Cold Harbour. They became the worthy 
depositaries of the nation’s family antiquities. 


RICHARD AND PRINCESS ELIZABETH 

One of the measures of Richard’s parliament was to annul all letters- 
patent granting estates to “Elizabeth, late wife of Sir John Grey.” The 
relict of Edward IV still remamed with her daughters in sanctuary. But on 
the 1st of March, 1484, the kmg, in the presence of lords spiritual and temporal, 
and the mayor and aldermen of London, made oath verbo regio upon the 
holy evangelists that if Elizabeth, Cecily, Anne, Catherine, and Bridget, the 
daughters, of Dame Elizabeth Grey, would come out of the sanctuary, and 
be guided, ruled, and demeaned after him, he would see that they should be 
in surety of their lives and suffer no hurt or imprisonment, but that they 
should have everything necessary as his kinswomen ; and that he would endow 
such as were marriageable with lands to the yearly value of 200 marks, and 
provide them gentlemen-bom as husbands; and that their mother should 
receive of him 700 marks annually for her support. This family accordingly 
came out of their place of refuge, and submitted themselves to the guidance 
of Richard. 

In the next month he, who was suspected of having destroyed his brother’s 
sons, himself sustained the heaviest of hbman afflictions. His own son, 
Edward, the only child of his marriage with the daughter of Warwick, died 
at Middleham castle. The unhappy parents were driven almost mad by 
the intelligence. But the king had too many enemies to watch to sit down 
in hopeless gnef. He declared his nephew, John de la Pole, earl of Lmcoln, 
his heir, and applied himself to counteract the schemes of Richmond, by 
negotiating with the duke of Brittany to deliver him up. But Richmond was 
SB many respects his intellectual equal ; and he had secret friends in the Engli^ 
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court, as useful as the spies whom Richard employed to watch the motions of 
his rival. He suddenly fled froi^ Vannes with a few serv'ants, and succeeded 
in entering France, where he claimed the protection of Charles VIII. The 
earl of Oxford, one of the most constant of the Lancastrians, escaped from 
his prison at Ham and joined Richmond, to whom other adherents gradually 
flocked. 

The king spent the year in active preparation for the possible invasion. He 
kept his Christmas at Westminster with great splendour ; and it was remarked 
that his niece Elizabeth was dressed in robes of the same fashion and colour 
as those of his queen. Scandal upon this hint took up its courtly vocation, 
and the rumour went that, as the queen was in ill health, he contemplated 
^marriage with his niece. On the- 16th of March, 1485, the queen died. Here 
was a new occasion for fastening one more horrible suspicion upon the evil 
reputation df Richard; and therefore Polydore Vergil^ makes a doubt 
“whether she were despatched by sorrowfulness or poison.” ^ A eulogist of 
Richard, Sir George Buck,J affirms that he had seen a letter written to the 
duke of Norfolk by Elizabeth of York, in which she called the king “ her joy 
and maker in this world, and said that she was his in heart and thought; 
withal insinuating that the better part of February was past, and that she 
feared the queen would never die.” Although such a marriage was not 
beyond the bounds of papal dispensation, Richard felt that the rumour was 
injurious to him. Within a month after the death of the queen, on the 11th of 
April, before the mayor and citizens of London he solemnly disavowed the 
intention which had been imputed to him. It has been justly observed by 
Sir N. H. Nicolas^ that his title to the crown woifld not have been strengthened 
by marrying, a woman whom the law had declared illegitimate; and as justly 
inferred that “the whole tale was invited with the view of blackening 
Richard’s character, to gratify the monarch in whose reign all the contem- 
porary writers who relate it flourished.” But they told the story, as against 
Richard, without the slightest hint that the lady who became the wife of 
Henry "^I was enamoured of the man who was held to be the destroyer of 
her brothers; but on the contrary they said that she abhorred his proposals. 
After the death of Richard’s queen, Elizabeth was removed to Sheriff Hutton 
castle, where her cousin, the earl of Warwick, the son of the duke of Qarence, 
was kept in a sort of honourable captivity. Historians, who can scarcely 
avoid dwelling too much upon the intrigues of courts, afe indignant with 
the widow of Edward IV that at this time she was in friendly relations with 
Richard, and induced her son, the marquis of Dorset, to attempt to return 
to England He was detained by the king of France, who gave a^istance 
to the project of Richmond; and the preparations for invasion went forward. 

Richard appears to have somewhat too much despised his adversary. He 
was in London from the beginning of the year till the middle of May. _ There 
had been no parliament to grant him a subsidy, and he, by a solemn legislative 
act, had declared against." benevolences.” He was too straitened for money 
to make large warlike preparations. Fabyan,* who peisonaUy knew what- 
ever actions of the king bore upon the pockets of the citizens, says of this 

B iod that “King Ridiard spared not to spend the great treasmre which, 
ore, King Edward TV had gathered, in giving of great and large gifts” ; and 
that “he borrowed many notable sunas of money of rich men of this realm, and 

n Linsard « says" ''From the expressions in Elizabeth's letter there is reason to fear that 
this suspicion was too true. It is evident Richard had not onlv promised to marry her, but had 
told her that the queen would die in February. Hence she observes that the better part of 
February is past, and the queen still alive.”] 
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^cially of the citizens of London, whereof the least sum was forty pounds. 
For surety whereof he delivered to them good and suflSicient pledges.” This 
is explicit enough; and yet we constantly find it stated that Richard lost 
his small share of the affections of the citizens by adopting the system of 
benevolences [which he had expressly revoked], though not in name.^ He 
who gives “good and sufficient pledges” for a loan can scarcely be said to 
pursue the same system of extortion as he who compels a gift without an 
intention of repayment. 

HENRY OP RICHMOND 

The earl of Richmond had been acquainted with misfortune from his first 
years. Comines ^ says, “He told me, not long before his departure from this 
kmgdom, that from the time he was five years old he had always been a fugi- 
tive or a prisoner ” According tc outward appearances and ordmary calcu- 
lations, his enterprise for the English crown was not likely to improve his 
lot. The same observer regarded Richmond as without money, without 
power, without reputation, and without right; and he describes the three 
thousand Normans that were furnished to the earl by the king of France as 
“ the loosest and most profligate persons in all that country.” 

But Richmond had better support than his outward power of three thou- 
sand vagabond Normans. There was a systematic organisation of the Lancas- 
trian party in England, which Richard, witli all his penetration and caution, 
and with his reputation for striking hard when he did strike, very insuffi- 
ciently guarded against. He had no great military force at his command. 
Fourteen years had passed since the battle of Tewkesbury, when the people 
of the south had rallied round the banner of the White Rose. The Welsh had 
followed Buckmgham, and were now ready to follow Richmond, who came 
with a genealogy from Cadwallon and King Arthur up to the Trojan Brutus. 
Stanley, who could command many followers in Cheshire and Lancashire, 
and Northumberland, the great lord of the border country, were nommally 
for the king, and employed their authority as his accredited officers. The 
day of battle showed how dexterously they had been won over to betray 
him. The confidence of Richard in the fidelity of these nobles seems a judicial 
blindness, very different from the supposed temper of the man who, accordmg 
to Polydore Vergil,® “while he was thinking of any matter, did continually 
bite his nether lip, as though that cruel nature of his did so rage against itself 
in that little carcase.” He indeed took some security in detaining the son 
of Lord Stanley at his court while the father went amongst his tenantiy ; but, 
beyond this, he seems to have had no suspicion of treachery. 

At length the king was informed by his emissaries that the earl of Richmond, 
with the permission of Charles, had raised an army of three thousand ad- 
venturers, most of them Normans, and that a fleet was lying in the mouth 
of the Seine to transport them to England. He affected to receive the intel- 
ligence with joy, and immediately, to prepare the public for the event, pub- 
lished a long and artful proclamation, which stated that “ the king’s rebels 
and traitors, disabled and attainted by authority of the high court of pai^- 
liament, of whom m a ny were known for open murderers, adifiterers, and 

P Lingard c holds this opiaion He says that Richard’s necessities compelled him “ to adopt 
the thing -which he refused in the name, ” and that by extorting money from wealthy citizens he 
lost what small share he still retained in their affection Accordmg to the author of the con- 
tinuation of the history of Croyland Abbey (Hist. Croyl. ecmim.”i) these forced loans were 
called by the people “ malevolences. ”] 
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extortioners, forsaken their natural country and put themselves at first 
under the obedience of the duke of Brittany, to whom they had made promises 
so unnatural and abominable tlfet they had been refused by that prince; 
that they had next betaken themselves to the king’s ancient enemy, Charles, 
calling himself king of France, and chosen for their captain one Henry Tudor, 
descended of bastard blood both by the father’s and the mother’s side, and who 
therefore could never have any claim to the crown of England but by con- 
(juest ; that the said Henry Tudor, in order that he might achieve his falsa 
intent by the aid of the kin^s ancient enemy of France, had covenanted 
with him to give up in perpetuity all the right which the king of England had 
to the crown of France, to Normandy, Anjou, Maine, Guienne, CSais, and 
the marches, and to dissever the arms of IVance from the arms of England 
forever; that, in more proof of his said purpose of conquest, the said Henry 
Tudor had given away archbishoprics, bishoprics, and other dignities spiritual, 
and the duchi^, earldoms, baronies, and other inheritances of knights, esquires, 
and gentlemen, within the realm; that he intended to change and subvert 
the laws of the same, and to do the most cruel murders, slaughters, robberies, 
and disherisons, that were ever seen in any Christian realm: whereWe, the 
king willed that all his subjects, like good and true Englishmen, should endower 
themselves with all their power for the defence of them, their wives, children, 
goods, and hereditaments, and as he, like a diligent and courageous prince, 
would put his most royal person to all labour and pain necessary in®that 
behalf, to the comfort and surety of his faithful subjects, so he commanded 
all his said subjects to be ready in their most defensible array to do his highness 
service of war, when they by open proclamation or otherwise should be com- 
manded so to do, for the resistance of the king’s said rebels, traitors, and 
enemies.” t 


THE BATTLE OP BOSWORTH FIELD (1485 AD.) 

Having issued instructions to his friends in the maritime counties, and 
established posts of cavalry on the high roads for the more speedy transmission 
of mtelhgence, Richard sent for the great seal, and fixed his headquarters 
at Nottingham. There he was nearer to his partisans in the north, on whose 
fidelity he chiefly relied; and thence, as from the centre, he could watch the 
extremities of the kingdom. On the 1st of August his competitor sailed from 
Harfleur; on the 7th he landed at Milford Haven, and directed his march 
through the northern districts of Wales, a tract of country in the interests of 
the Stanleys. He met with little to oppose or to encourage him : if the Welsh 
chieftains did not impede his progress, few joined his standard; and when 
he took possession of Shrewsbury his army cfid not exceed four thousand men. 
A week elapsed before Richard heard of his landing, but orders were instantly 
despatched for all his subjects to meet him at Leicester, with the most alarming 
menaces against the defaulters. The duke of Norfolk obeyed with the inen 
of the eastern counties, the earl of Northumberland with the northern levies, 
the lord Lovet from Hampshire, and Brackenbury from London ; but the man 
whom he most feared, the lord Stanley, replied that he was confined to his bed 
by the sweating sickness. 

At Leicester the king found himself at the head of a numerous and well- 
appointed army, which, had it been attached to its leader, might have tram- 
pled under foot the contemptible force that followed the banner of his com- 
petitor. But Henry, assured by the promis^ of his secret,adherents, con- 
tinued to press forward, as if he were determined to rush into the very jaws 
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ot^j'destEUCtion. He crossed thei Severn at Shrewsbury; at Newport he was 
jdned' the tenantry- of the Talbots; at Stafford he had a private conference 
tfEth Sir William Stamey, and consented, in 'order to save, if it were possible, 
the life* of Lord Strange [Lord Stanley’s son and a prisoner in Richard’s 
hands], that the Stanleys should continue to wear the appearance of hostility, 
and constantly retire before him as he advanced. 

On the 21st of August Richard rode from Leicester with the crown on his 
bead, and encamped about two miles from the town of Boswortli. The same 
ni^ht Henry proceeded from Tamworth to Atherstone, where he joined the 
Stenleys, and was encouraged by the repeated arrivals of deserters from the 
enemy. In the morning both armies (that of Richard was double in number) 
advanced to Redmore; and the vanguards, commanded by the duke of Nor- 
fdfc and the earl of Oxford, engaged. Richard was dismayed to see the 
Stanleys opposed to him, the earl of Northumberland remaining inactive! 

at his post, and his men wavering 
and on the point of flying or going 
over to his competitor. Chancing to 
espy Henry, he determined to wm 
the day or perish in the attempt. 
Spurring his horse and exclaiming, 
“Treason, treason, treason!” he slew 
with his own hand Sir William 
Brandon, the bearer of the hostile 
standard, struck to the ground Sir 
John Cheney, and made a desperate 
blow at his rival, when he was 
overpowered by numbers, thrown 
from his horse, and immediately 
slain. 

Lord Stanley, taking up the 
crown, placed it on the head of 
Henry, and the conqueror was in- 
stantly ^eted with the shouts of 
Richaed’s Headqvabtebs “Long live TCin g Henry!” In the 

(Before the Battle of Bosworth) battle and puTsuit the duke of Nor- 

« > folk, the lord Ferrers, some knights, 

and about three thousand othem were killed. The victors lost but few; 
and, to add to their joy. Lord Strange, whom Richard had ordered to be 
beheaded at the beginnmg of the battle, escaped in the confusion and rejoined 
his father. The body of the late king was stripped, laid across a horse behind 
a pursuivant-at-arms, and conducted to Leicester, where, after it had been' 
exposed for two days, it was buried with little ceremony in the church of the 
Grey Friars. Henry entered the town with the same royal state with which 
Richard had marched out on the preceding day. He was careful, however, 
not to stain his triumph with blood. Of all liis prisoners three only suffereci 
death.c 



The battle of the 22d of August was fought with so few men on either, 
side that it would appear marvellous that it should have decided the fate of' 
a kingdom, if we did not bear in mind that it was not fought by one section 
of an aroused population against another section similarly excited; but that 
the king himself, with a few faithful friends, was fighting with scarcely more 
power than that of a feudal partisan, and that when he, the first crowned 
^vereign since Harold that died m battle upon English ^ound, was struck 
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down, the contest was at an end. The feudal chain which bound the lord to 
the king and the vassal to the kird had been impaired m many of its links, 
^e sentiment of loyalty to the sovereign, founded upon the spuit of patriot- 
ism, and not upon the obligations of feudal service, was scarcely yet created. 
That had to be bom when the dominant power of the aristocracy was broken 
down, not so much by the force of arms or of law as by the decay of the prin- 
ciple which was incompatible with the civilisation that more readily assimi- 
lated with the rule of one than the rule of many. With Richard, the last of 
the Plantagenfits, expired the political system under which England had b^n 
governed by that house for more than three centuries.^ 

"Ihus [says Ramsay] the Red Rose of Henry \TI had avenged the White 
Rose of Edward IV and his sons. Ultimate victory had fallen to the house 
of Lancaster, and the long war of succ^ion was at an end. For t^ ac- 
cession of Henry was essentially a Lancastrian triumph, and the war 
from first to last had been a war of succession. To some extent the r^ult 
must be attributed to the seeming accident of Richard’s usurpation. Had he 
been content to play the loyal part of a Regent Bedford or a Cardinal Beaufort, 
the house of Tudor need never have been heard of in history. It must he 
admitted that the Lancastrian dynasty showed remarkable vitality. It was 
hard to down in the first instance ; it rose agam mysteriously in 1470 ; and in 
1486 it finally carried the day, when only two years before it had seemed extinct. 
These facts prove that its roots went deep into the soil. The accepted ex- 
planation is that the one party was constitutional and pariiamentaiy, the 
other legitimist and aiLitrary. The Lancastrian government had indulged 
at times in veiy strong acts, but they were not habitually sanguinary, while 
the personal lives and characters of their kings had been in harmony with 
English feeling. Yorkist rule was sanguinary from the beginning. To bring 
our point of view into harmony with that of the fifteenth century we ought 
perhaps to say that the house of York fell as much from the repugnance 
excited by the lives and conduct of its sons as for any defimte offences 
against the nation.® 


more’s characterization of RICHARD 

Richard, duke of Gloucester, the third sonne of Richard Plantagenet, 
duke of York, was in wit and courage equal with the other [Edward IV], but 
in beautv and lineaments of nature farre underneath both [Edward IV and 
George duke of Clarence] As he was small and little of stature so was he 
of body greatly deformed, the one shoulder higher then the other, his face 
small, but his countenance was cruell, and such that a man at the first aspect 
would judge it to savour and smell of malice, fraude, and deceit : when hee 
stood musing he would bite and chew beasly his nether lippe, as who said 
that his fierce nature in his cruell body alwaies chafed, stirred, and was ever 
unquiet ; besides that, the da^er that hee wore, hee would when hee studied 
with his hand plucke up and downe in the sheath to the rnidst, never drawing 
it fully out ; his wit was pregnant, quicke and ready, wilie to fiegne and apt 
to dissemble; hee had a proud minde, and an arrogant stomacke, the which 
accompanied him to his death. He was malicious, wrathfull and en\aous; 
and, as it is reported, his Mother the Dutches had much adoe in her travell, 
that shee could not be delivered of him uncut, and that hee came into the 
world the feet forward, as men be borne outward, and, as the fame ran, not 
'jntoothed: whether that men of hatred reported above die truth, or that 
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Katefe changed his course in his beginning, which in his life committed many 
things unnaturally, this I leave to God’s Judgment 

‘ Hee was no evill Captailie in warre, as to the which his disposition was more 
inclined then to peace. Sundry Victories he had, and some Overthrowes, 
but never for default of his owne person, either for lacke of hardinesse or 
politicks order. Free hee was of his expenses and somewhat above his power 
fiberall; with large gifts he gat him unstedfast friendship , for which cause he 
was fame to borrow, pill, and extort in other places, which gat him stedfast 
hatred. Hee was close and secret, a deep dissembler, lowly of countenance, 
arrogant of heart, outwardly familiar where he inwardly hated, not letting to 
Ifiswft whom he thought to kill, spiteful and cruell, not alway for ill will, but 
oftoer for ambition and to serve his purpose ^friend and foe were all indifferent; 
where his advantage grew, hee spared no man’s death whose life with- 
stood his purpose. He slew in the Tower King Henry the Sixth; saying. 
Now is there no Heire male of King Edward the third, but we of the House 
of Yorke: which murder was done without King Edward his assent, which 
would have appointed that butcherly office to some other, rather then to his 
owne Brother. . , , . , 

Some Wise men also thmke, that his drift lacked not m helping forth his 
owne Brother of Clai’ence to his death, which thing in all appearance he 
resisted, although hee inwardly mmded it. And the cause thereof was — ^as 
men nn ting his doings and proceedings did marke — ^because that he long in 
TTing Edward’s time thought to obtaine the Crown, in case that the King his 
Brother, whose life he looked that ill dyet would soone shorten, sliould happen 
to decease, as he did indeed, his children being young. And then if the Duke 
of Clarence had lived, h’ls pretensed purpose had been farre hindered: For if 
the Duke of Clarence had kept him selfe true to his Nephew the young King, 
every one of these casts had bin a Trumpe in the Duke of Gloucesters way: 
but when he was sure that his Brother of Clarence was dead, then hee knew 
that hee might worke without that danger. But of these points there is no 
certainety, and whosoever divineth or conjectureth may as well shoot too 
farre as too short : but this conjecture afterward tooke place (as few doe) as 
you shall perceive hereafter. 6 
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CHRONOLOGICAL SmiMARY OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND* 

FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE YEAR 1485 


B cr 

^ 55 Julius Cffisar invadete Bntain with a force of 10,000, but returns to Gaul without attempting 
to conquer the country 

54 Caesar invades Bntain a second time with a larger force, compels several tribes to give 
hostages and promise tribute, and returns to Gaul For almost a century after his 
departure Britam is left to itself. 

A D 

43 The emperor Claudius sends Aulus Plautius into Bntain. After much fighting he re- 
duces the country south of the Severn and Avon. 

50 Defeat of Caractacus, chief of the Catuvellauni 

58 Suetonius Paullinus becomes governor and proceeds to a conquest of the West, 

61 Boadicea, wife of a chief of the Iceni, leads a revolt against Roman oppression, and seventy 
thousand Roman colonists are said to have been put to the sword 

78 Agricola becomes governor and completes the Roman conquest as far north as the Firths 
of Clyde and Forth, between which he erects a line of forts to stop the raids of Piets 
and Scots 

119 The emperor Hadrian Msits Britain 

121 Hadrian builds a wall across the island from the Solway to the Tyne 

211 The emperor Severus dies in York after an expedition against the Piets and Scots. • 

306 Constantine is proclaimed emperor m Bntain 

383 Maximus is proclaimed emperor by the soldiers in Bntam. 


FIFTH CENTURY ^ 

401-410 The Roman legions are gradually withdrawn from Bntain, and in the latter year 
the emperor Hononus finally renounces his sovereignty over the island. 

449 A band of Jutes lands at Ebbsfleet in the Isle of Thanet on the mvitation of Vortigera, 
a powerful British chief, who wished to use them in his wars with the Piets. Subse- 
quently his allies turn upon him, wrest the surroimding country and coast from Bnt- 
ish control, and lay the foundation of the kingdom of Kent 

477 Saxons, under their chief, Ella, begin the conquest of the British shore west of Kent. 

491 Ella captures the Bntish stronghold of Andenda and lays the foundation of the kingdom 
of Sussex (the South Saxons) 

495 Cerdic, chief of a band of Saxons known as Gewissas, lands on the southern coast of 
Southampton Water, and establishes the kingdom of the West Saxons, or Wessex. 


SIXTH CENTURY 

620 The West Saxon advance is temporarily checked by the Britons in a battle fought at 
Mount Badon in Dorsetshire 

547 The kingdom of Bemicia is founded by Ida, a chief of the Angles. 

552 Cynne, king of the West Saxons, captures the Bntish stronghold of Sorbiodunum 
571 The West Saxons turn northward and occupy the upper valley of the Ouse and the 
valley of t>*e Severn. 
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577 The West Saxons win th^ battle of Deorliam, and dnide tlie West Welsh from the North 
Welsh 

584 JEthelberht, king of Ketit, marries Bertha, daughter of Charibert, kmg of the Franks. 

588 Bernicia and Deira, two kingdoms of the North Angles, are united under iEtheiric, king 
of Bemicia, to form the kingdom of Northumbria 

590 JEthelberht of Kent becomes overlord of Essex, East Anglia, and most of the other Saxon 
communities south of the Humber. 

593 JBthelfnth becomes king of Northumbna. 

597 Pope Gregory the Great sends Augustine to England as leader of a band of Christian 
.^.jniasionailes JEthelberht and thousands of his tollowers are converted, and Augustine 
is made the flrilt English archbishop, wnth his see established at Canterbury. 


SEVENTH CENTURY 

603 JEthelfiith of Northumbria defeats the Scots at Degsastan 

607 JEthelberht defeats the W elsh at Chester and extends his realm to the sea. 

/JQtfoelberht of Kent dies and the overlordship of Kent ends with him ^ * 

61 7 Eadwine of Deira becomes king of Northumbna, and gradually extends his supremacy 
over all the English states except Kent, with which he is allied through a marriage 
with JEthelbergh, sister of the Kentish king 

627 Eadwine and his principal thanes are converted to Chnstianity by Paulinus, who becomes 

first bishop of the see of York, 

628 Penda, kmg of Mercia forms a confederacy of central English states which he leads in 

revolt against Eadwine 

633 Eadwine is defeated and slam in battle by Penda and his allies at Hatfield 
635 Oswald partially re-establishes Northumbrian supremacy 

642 Oswald is overthrowm and slam m battle wnth Penda at Maserfield and his possessions 
divided 

651 Oswm reunites Deira and Bemicia 

655 Oswm and the Northuinbnans defeat and slay Penda of Mercia m battle at Wmwaedfield. 
668 Theodore of Tarsus is made archbishop of Canterbury, and begins the organisation of an 
English national church 

673 The first national council ot the English Church assembles at Hertford. 

683 Jne becomes kmg of the West Saxons 


EIGHTH CENTURY 

735 Death of Bede, the first English historian 
757 Offa becomes king of Mercia 
775 0& subdues Kent. 

777 Offa defeats the West Saxons at Bensington 

787 The Danes first land in England on the coast of Devonshire. 


NINTH CENTURY 

802 Egbert becomes king of Wessex. 

825 Egbert defeats the Mercians at EUandum 

826 Kent, Essex, Sussex, and East Anglia submit to Egbert. 

827 Northumbna acknowledges the supremacy of Egbert, who is now king of all England 

south of the Thames, and overlord of all the English as far north as the Forth 
834 The Northmen ravage the coast of Sussex and Dorset 

8^ The Northmen m conjunction with the Britons of Cornwall advance eastward into Wes- 
sex, but are met and decisively defeated by Egbert at Hengests^ Down 
839^ Egbert dies, and is succeeded by his son JBtnelwulf 

851 Hie Northmen remain over winter m England for the first time They sack London 
and Canterbury, and are finally defeated by iEthelwulf at Ockley, m Surrey 
858 JEthelwulf dies, and is succeeded by his sons, JEthelbald, who rules two years (858-860), 
and .^thelberht, who rules six years (860-866). * 

866 JEthelred, third son of JEthelvmlf , becomes kmg, and undertakes active campaigns against 
! . f the Northmen, who, had made successful mroads into East Anglia, Mercia, and North- 
umbria, and had begun to fortify and settle on the lands they had conquered. 

870 East Anglia is completely subjugated by the Northmen, and its king, Eadmund, is put to 
des.th 1;^ them. The king of Mercia is compelled to pay tribute to the Northmen 
^7h,^re^i the fqurth,$on,of JEthelwulf, succeeds JEthelred as king The conquests of the 
Northmen have limited his sovereignty to Wessex and to Kent and Sussex, which by 
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this time have been completely annexed to it. The Northmen continue their conquests; 
and in the next six years subjugate the Northumbrians and Mercians, whose lands 
they apportion amongst their wa^iors. 

878 Alfred retues to Athelney, m Somerset, where he gathers an army t^ether with whMi 
he administers a severe defeat to Guthrum, the Danish kmg of East Anglia. The 
treaty of Chippenham, or Wedmore, is arranged between Alfred and GuSirum, by 
which Alfred’s sovereignty is limited to Wessex, Sussex, Kent, and western Mercia. 

886 Guthrum surrenders’ London and the surrounding district to Alfred. 

893 Northmen, whose advance into France had been checked, begin a senes of raids on the 
southern coast of England. 

807 Alfred builds a new fleet of swift sailing vessels and defeats the invaders in a deeisive*^ 
sea-fight, which puts an end to their depredations. 


TENTH CENTURY 

901 Alfred dies, and is succeeded by his son Edward the Elder, who renews the struggle with 
, the* Northmen and reconquers England as far north as the Humber, aided by nis sister 
‘^thelflaed, the ‘'Lady of the Mercians ” 

918 On the death of ^Ethelflaed, Mercia is annexed to Wessex. 

922 The "Five Boroughs” of the Danes submit to Edward. The North Welsh acknowledge 
Edward’s sovereignty 

924 The Northumbrians, Scotch, and Strathclyde Welsh acknowledge the overlordship of 
Edward 

926 iEthelstan succeeds Edward and mles fifteen years, during which he bnngs Danish North"! 
umbria under his direct rule and makes his supremacy most complete in western Eng- 
land 

937 jEthelstan defeats a coalition of Irish, Scotch, and Welsh at Brunanburh. 

940 Eadmund succeeds jEthelstan 

945 Eadmund conquers Cumberland and gives it to Malcolm on military tenure 

946 Eadmund is succeeded by his brother Eadred, who rales nine years, and leaves England 

united from the Forth to the Channel The distmetions between the English and the 
Danes are almost wiped out 

955 Eadred is succeeded by Eadwig, who makes his younger brother Eadgar under-king in 
Northumbria 

957 All England north of the Thames revolts, and Eadgar is chosen kmg 

959 Eadwig dies, and Eadgar becomes kmg of all England 

960 Dunstan becomes archbishop of Canterbury, retainmg his position as Eadgar's principal 

adviser. 

975 Eadward succeeds his father and rules during four years of internal strife He is finally 
murdered near Corfe, it is supposed by direction of his stepmother, the moth^ of 
j^thelred the Unready, who then becomes king 
984 The Danish invasions are begun again 

988 Death of Dunstan. iEthelred quarrels with his Ealdormen * ’ 

991 The East Saxons are defeated by the Danes at Maldon, and .^thelred is compelled to 
levy the "Danegeld” to buy them off. ^ 

994 Danish attack on London is repulsed. 


ELEVENTH CENTURY 


1002 


1003 

1012 

1013 

1016 


1017 

1020 

1027 

1031 


.^thelred, hoping to secure the help of the Normans in repelling the Danes, marries 
Emma, daughter of Bichard I, duke of Normandy. A general massacre of the Dancb 
occurs on St. Bnce’s Day v i. 

Sweyn, king of the Danes, invades England to revenge the massacre of his countrymen. 
^Ifheah (Saint Alphege), archbishop of Canterbury, is murdered by the Danes. 

Sweyn overruns all England, and iEthelred flees to Normandy, but the following year 

Sweyn dies suddenly and iEthelred returi^. xi.xi.Tk -i? n 

Eadmund Ironside succeeds .fflthelred and fights six battles with the Danes. Finally, 
through the treachery of some of his followers, he is overpowered at Assandun. Ead^ , 
mund divides England with Canute, son of Svend, Eadmund retammg Wessex, Essex, 
and East Anglia, and Canute Northumbria and Mercia " Eadmund dies, and Canute 

becomes kmg of all England. j 

Canute marnes Emma, widow of .^thelred, and rales England as an English king, send- 
ing most of his warnors back to Denmark. 

Godwin becomes earl of Wessex. 

Canute visits Rome 

Malcolm of Scotland acknowledges the overlordslnp of Laiiute 
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lOSI^ Camite dicss, and the succession is disputed by his two sons, Harold and Harthacnut. 
s - Godwin and the West Saxons hold the south of England for Harthacnut, who remains 
m Denmark, Harold rules m the north ^ 

1040 Harold dies, and Harthacnut comes to England and rules for two years 
1042 Edward the Confessor, son of Ethelred, is chosen kmg, largely through the influence of 
Earl Godwin, who for several years is the virtual ruler of England. 

1045 Edward marries Eadgyth, daughter of Godwm. 

1051 Robert of Jumieges, a Norman, is made archbishop of Canterbury, Godwin quarrels 
. with Edward and is banished. William of Normandy visits England, and Edward 

promises to make him his successor 

1052 jGodwin and his sons return to England; the Norman archbishop is deposed and re- 

placed by Stigand, an Englishman 

1053 Godwin dies. His son Harold becomes earl of Wessex and practically rules England in 

Edward’s name. 

1063 Harold reduces Wales to submission. 

1066 Edward dies, and Harold is chosen kmg by the witan and crowned at Westminster. 
William of Normandy claims the throne and prepares at once to mvade England, 
Harold marches to the north of England and at Stamford Budge defeats Tostig, his 
rebel brother, and Harold Hardrada, kmg of Norway, who had formed an aUiance 
and were overrunning Yorkshire Harold returns to the south to oppose William, 
who has landed at Pevensey. The battle of Hastmgs (or Senlac) is fought Harold 
is defeated and killed. Eadgar ,Etheling, grandson of Eadmund Ironside, is chosen 
kmg by the witan, but submits, together with the principal English nobles and the city 
of London 

1068 William subdues the west of England. 

1069 William puts down a great uprismg m the north led by Eadgar ,®thelmg and aided by 

Svend, kmg of Denmark ' 

1070 The conquest of England is practically completed. Lanfranc becomes archbishop of 

Canterbury 

1071 Hereward makes the last struggle for Enghsh independence 

1072 Malcolm, king of the Scots, invades England, but is pursued as far as the Tay by Will- 

iam, who secures from him an acknowledgment of his overlordship. 

1075 Wdliam puts down the first nsing of the Norman barons. 

1077 The revolt of Robert 
1080 The uprising at Durham 
1082 Odo IS arrested. 

1085 The Domesday Book is begun. , 

1086 William assembles a great court (gemot) at Salisbury, where all the landholders in Eng- 

land swear allegiance to him 

1087 William dies, and is succeeded as king by his second son, William Rufus 

1088 The Norman barons, led by Odo of Bayeaux, rise in revolt and declare for Robert, duke 

of Normandy, the Conqueror’s eldest son William Rufus rallies the English about 
him, besieges and captures Odo at Rochester, and the uprismg is quelled 

1089 Lanfranc dies Ranulf Flambard becomes the chief minister and counsellor of the 

king, and systematises the feudal dues. 

1091 Malcolm of Scotland mvades England, but is compelled by William Rufus to do homage. 
1093 Anselm becomes^archbishop of Canterbury. 

1095 William Rufus puts down a revolt of the barons in the north led by Robert Mowbray, 

earl of Northumberland. 

1096 Robert of Normandy goes on the First Crusade, and pledges Normandy to William 

Rufus to raise money for his expedition 

1097 Anselm after a quarrel with William Rufus retires to Rome, and the king seizes lys 

estates. 


TWELFTH CENTURY 

1100 William Rufus is killed while huntmg m the New Forest He is succeeded by his younger 

brother, Henry I. Flambard is imprisoned and Anselm recalled. Henry marries 
Matilda, daughter of Malcolm of Scotland 

1101 Robert of Normandy, urged by Flambard, lays claim to the crown and mvades Eng- 

land, but abandons his claim by treaty, without fightmg, on discovermg Henry’s 
strength 

1102 Revolt of Norman barons, led by Robert of Belllme, is suppressed 

1106 Henry invades Normandy and defeats Robert at Tmchebrai Robert is imprisoned 

for the rest of his life (28 years) in Cardiff castle Henry becomes duke of the Normans. 

1107 Henry and Anselm disagree over the question of mvestiture, but a compromise is 

effected Roger of Salisbury becomes justiciar, and organises the Cuna Regis and 
court of exchequer 
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1114 Heniy’s daughter Matilda marries the emperor Henry V, 

1117 William Ciito, sou of Robert, organises a revolt lU Normandy, and is supported by Louis 
VI of France and the counts ofTFlanders and Anjou 

1119 Henry defeats William Clito and his alhes at the battle of Brenville. 

1120 Henry’s only son, William, is drowned at sea. 

1126 The barons agree to accept as their sovereign Henry’s daughter, the empress Matilda, 
whose husband, Henry V, had died the previous year. 

1128 Matilda marries Geoffrey Plantagenet, count of Anjou. William, earl of Flanders, dies 
1133 A son, afterwards Henry II, born to Matilda The barons agam swear allegiance to her. 
1135 Henry I dies Stephen of Blois, nephew of Henry I, is received as kmg by the city of 
* London, chosen by the barons, and crowned at Wmchester. 

1137 David of Scotland, imcle of Matilda, mvades England. 

1138 David is defeated near Northallerton in the “battle of the Standard ” 

1138 Robert, earl of Gloucester, an illegitimate son of Henry I, revolts and declares for Ma- 
tilda. Civil war becomes general, and for several years a state of anarchy exists 

1141 Matilda defeats Stephen in battle at Lincoln anr' takes him prisoner Matilda is gen- 

erally acknowledged as queen, but estranges ner supporters by her harsh and arro- 
gant rule. 

1142 Robert of Gloucester taken prisoner by the Londoners, and exchanged for Stephen, who 

besieges Matilda at Oxford. She escapes, and leaves England. 

1149 Henry, son of Matilda, becomes duke of Normandy, and on his father’s death, in the 
next year, count of Anjou. 

1152 Henry marries Eleanor of Aquitaine, divorced wife of Louis VII of France. 

1152 Henry invades England and renews the war. On the death of Eustace, Stephen’s 
heir, a treaty is arranged at Wallingford between Henry and Stephen by which the 
succession is settled on Henry. 

1154 Stephen dies, and is succeeded by Henry II. Heniy completes the destruction of the 
“adulterine castles,” and estabhshes peace and order throughout England. Thomas 
k Becket is made chancellor. 

1162 Thomas k Becket becomes archbishop of Canterbury. 

1164 The Great Council adopts the Constitutions of Clarendon. Thomas quarrels with the 
kmg and flees to France. 

1166 The king and council issue the Assize of Clarendon, reforming the judicial system of 
England 

1170 Thomas a Becket returns to England and is murdered. 

1171 Henry goes to Ireland, where his supremacy is acknowledged by the native chiefs. 

1172 Henry submits to the legates of the pope. Prince Henry is crowned 

1173 Prince Henry flees to the court of nis father-in-law, Louis of France. Henry’s sons 

league against him, and are supported by the kings of France and Scotland and the 
count of Flanders. Henry defeats the allies in Normandy 

1174 William the Lion, kmg of Scotland, mvades England, but is captured at Alnwick, Will- 

iam acknowledges the sovereignty of Henry over Scotland 
1181 Henry issues the Assize of Arms reorganismg the old fyrd, or national militia. 

1183 Prince Henry, eldest son of Henry, dies 

1186 Geoffrey, Henry’s second son. dies, and Richard becomes heir to the throne 

1188 The Saladm tithe to raise funds for the third crusade is levied. » 

1189 Henry dies, and is succeeded by Richard. . Richard persecutes the Jews to raise money 

for his crusade, and leaves England. 

1190 William Longchamp becomes justiciar. 

1191 Richard marries Berengana of Navarre. He proceeds to the Holy Land and takes Acre. 

Geoffrey, archbishop of York, and John, Richard’s brother, combine and expel Long- 
champs from England. 

1192 Richard, returning from the Holy Land, is seized by Leopold of Austria and given into 

the hands of the emperor Henry VI, by whom he is imprisoned.^ 

1194 RicWd IS set at liberty upon payment of a heavy ransom. He visits England, gathers 
funds by extortionate taxation, and crosses to Normandy, where he engages in war 
with Philip of France. He never returns to England. 

1199 Richard is mortally wounded in an attack on Qh^lus, in Limoudn, and dies. John suc- 
ceeds him as kmg of England. 


THIRTEENTH CENTURY 

1200 John makes peace with Philip He divorces his English wife, Hadwisa of Gloucester, 
and marnes Isabella of Angoul^me The barons of Poitou, led by Isabella’s be- 
trothed husband, Hugh de Lusignan, nse in revolt ^ 

1202 Philip summons John to answer the charges of the Poitevins. John refuses. Piuhp 
and Prince Arthur, John’s nephew, attack his French possessions 
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1203 Arthur m captured by John and disappears 

'‘te04 Philip overmns Normandy, Anjou, Marne, and Tourame, which submit with little sh6^ 
of resistance. c 

1208 England is placed under an interdict by Pope Innocent III, for John’s refusal to accept 
Stephen Langton as archbishop of Canterbury. 

1200 lohn is excommunicated by the pope. 

1211 Innocent threatens to depose John and give his kingdom to Philip 
1213 John submits to the pope, accepts Langton, and does homage for his kingdom A 
' - ^ ^ representative assembly summoned by John, eonsistmgof four men from each county, 
meets at 8t. Albans. 

12l4TBattle of Bouvines. Philip defeats the allied forces of the eail of Salisbury and Em- 
peror Otto of Germany in Flanders John makes peace with Philip 

1215 The barons collect an army and force John to sign the Great Charter at Runnymede 

‘ ^ ' (June 15). 

1216 War between John and the barons. John’s mercenaries overrun England The barons 

invite Louis, eldest son of Philip, to be king. Louis lands at Thanet with an army 
" s and -enters London. John dies John’s son Henry III is crowned, and the barons 
rally about him. The earl of Pembroke becomes regent 
Louis is defeated at Lincoln. Hubert de Burgh defeats the French fleet off Bove^ 
The treaty of Lambeth is arranged, by which Louis submits, and leaves England 
Hubert de Burgh, the justiciar, is for thirteen years the real ruler of England. The 
baronial opposition is overcome, and John’s foreign favourites dnven from power 
1227 Henry declares himself of age. * , 

4232 Henry dismisses Hubert de Burgh, and replaces him with Peter des Roches, undei* 

' whose rule foreigners, particularly Poitevms, obtain great influence and power m 
England. j 

1234 Edmund Rich, archbishop of Calnterbury, uisistS upon and secures Peter’s dismissal 
' ' from office. 

1236 Henry marries Eleanor of Proven§e High offices are distributed to Provencals 
1238 Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, mames the king’s sister Eleanor 

1242 ’Kie barons refuse to furnish Henry funds for the prosecution of war in Poitou. 

1243 Henry surrenders all claims to Poitou 

4244 The Great Council, now beginning to be known as parliament, asks for control over the 
appomtment of ministers 

1254 Representative kmghts of the shire are for the first time summoned to the parliamenl 

1257 Simon de Montfort DeconiCs leader of the baronial opposition 

1258 By the Provisions of Oxford which parliament (the Mad Parliament) adopts, and which 

' the king is forced to accept, the government is placed m the hands of baronial ooui- 

1 mittees. Foreigners are forced to give up lands and offices. Peace with France. 

1263 Civil war between the baronial and royal parties 

1264 By the Mise of Amiens, Louis IX of France attempts in vain to settle the dispute lii 

England which had been laid before him as arbitrator Both Londoners and barons 
refuse to accept Louis’ decision. Earl Simon defeats the king at Lewes Henry and 
Pnnee Edward are captured The Mise of Lewes agreed to 

1265 Earl Simon’s parliament meets Towns and boroughs are represented for the first 

time. The earl of Gloucester deserts Simon and joins Edward, who has escaped from 
his captors. Edward and Gloucester defeat Earl Simon at Evesham Simon is 
killed ^ 

1267 Parliament at Marlborough, with Edward’s approval, enacts reforms for which Simon 
contended. Edward becomes the real head of the government 
1270 Edward joms the seventh crusade. 

1272 Henry dies, and Edward is proclaimed king during his absence in the Holy Land 
1274 .Edward returns to England and is crowned Robert Burnell becomes chancellor. 

1277 Edward suppresses an uprising of Llewelyn and the 1?Velsh. 

1279 Statute of mortmain is passed, to check the transfer of property to iJhe church 
1282 Llewelyn and his brother David lead the Welsh m revolt Edward marches against the 
Welsh and defeats them. Llewelyn is slain. 

4283 David is captured and executed 'The statute of Wales is passed. * . i 

1286 Edward goes to Gascony and remains three years . He mediates in the quarrel be- 
tween France and Aragon ^ ^ 

1289 Edward returns to England and dismisses and punishes corrupt judges 

1290 All Jews are compelled to leave England- The s^t^ute “Quia £Jinptores” forbids sub- 

infeudation Death of Qheen Eleanor. 

1291 gcotjtish nobles a^d clergy meet Edward at Norham, and acknowledge his right to decide 

T ^he disputed succession 

1292 *Edwafd decides the Scottish succession in favour of John Bahol, who does homage to 

Edward for lus kingdom , 

t&4 A quarrel Begms between Philip lY of France ,and Edward, 



CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY TO 1485 


1205 A league between France and Scotland is formed, which lasts for over three hundi^ 
years. The Model Parliament” meets — all three estates bemg fully represented for 
the first time. Edward mvades Scotland. 

1296 Battle of Dunbar. Baliol surrenders and is dispossessed. 

^ 1297 Edward prepares for war with France, but expenences diflSculties in securing funds. 

Edward goes to Flanders The rising of William Wallace m Scotland The English 
are defeated at Cambusk^ineth, near Stirling Wallace invades the north of Eng- 
land. Edward signs the Confirmaito Cartarum^^ at Ghent. Truce with Prance is 
arranged 

1298 Edward invades Scotland, and defeats Wallace at Falkirk, Wallace flees to Fran^ 

1299 Treaty of Chartres between France and England. Guienne restored to the ESgfish 

Edward marries Margaret, sister of Philip 


FOUETEENTH CENTURY 

1308 The Scots under the regent, Comyii, defeat the English. Edward invades and subdues 
, Sc9jbland. 

1305 Wallace is betrayed to the English and executed. 

13<J6 Robert Bruce slays Gomyn, and is crowned king of the Scots at Scone. The English 
mvade Scotland. 3ruce is defeated and his force scattered. 

1307' Edward, on his way to Scotland, dies near Carlisle. Edward II succeeds to the throne, 
^ and allows himself to be ruled by Piers Gaveston, a Gascon adventurer, whom lie 

creates earl of Cornwall. Bruce wins victories in Scotland. 

1308 The barons demand Gaveston’s dismissal Edward evades it by appointing hun lord 
deputy of Ireland. Imprisonment of knights Templai-s. 

1310 The lords ordainers are appointed to carry out administrative reforms. 

1311 Gaveston is banished by parliament, but returns. 

1312 The barons, under Thomas of Lancaster, take up arms and seize Gaveston, who is exe- 

cuted without trial. The king is forced to pardon the barons 

1314 Edward takes an army into Scotland to relieve Stirling, but is defeated at Bannock- 

burn All Scotland is lost to Edward. Lancaster becomes chief minister. 

1315 Edward Bruce mvades Ireland The Scots ravage Northumberland. 

1318 Robert Bruce takes Berwick and ravages Yorkshire. Edward Bruce is defeated and 
killed at Dundalk. 

1320 Hugh Despenser and his son obtain great influence with Edward. 

1321 Parliament banishes the Despensers. Lancaster, Hereford, and Roger Mortimer rouse 

the Welsh marchers to revolt and seek the alliance of Robert Bruce. Mortimer 
submits to Edward. 

1322 Hereford is killed and Lancaster is captured at Boroughbndge. Lancaster executed, 

Hugh Despenser made earl of Winchester 

1323 Edward acknowledges Bruce's title as king of the Scots and agrees to a thirteen years' 

truce. 

1325 Difficulties with France. Queen Isabella and Prince Edward go to Paris to arrange a 

settlement, where they fall under the influence of the exiled Roger Mortimer. A con- 
spiracy against Edward is formed. • 

1326 The queen, Prince Edward, and Mortimer land with an army in Suffolk. London 

declares for the queen. Edward and the Despensers are captured. The Despensers 
are executed 

1327 Parliament at Westminster forces the resi^ation of Edward Prmce Edward pro- 

claimed king as Edward III Edward 11 murdered in Berkeley castle Isabella 
and Mortimer rule England for the young king The government nominally in the 
hands of a council of regency. Bruce continues to harry northern England. 

1328 Mortimer acknowledges the complete independence of Scotland. Edward marries 

Philippa of Hamaiit Mortimer's unpopularity grows. 

1330 Mortimer secures the execution of the earl of Kent, the king's uncle. Edward con- 
spires with Henry of Lancaster against Mortimer Mortimer is seized and executed. 

1332 Death of Robert Bruce. Edward BalioI, supported by the English, attempts to seize 

the throne He is crowned, but Is subsequently dnven back to England 

1333 The Scots invade England, but are defeated at Halidon Hill by the English, who 

reinstate Bahol 

1335 Edward mvades Scotland vdth Baliol, who has been a second time expelled by the 

Scots 

1336 Philip VI of France, in alliance with the Scots, invades the English possessions in Gascony. 

1337 Edward asserts his claim to the French throne The Hundred Years' War is begun. 

1338 Edward forms an alliance with the Flemish towns and the emperor Lewis of Bavaria* 

Edward lands in Antwerp 

1339 Edward unsuccessfully invades France 



THE'HISTOET OF ENGMHD • 

1M0 Fireneh fleet bums Southampton and controls the Channel, The English fleet defeats 
* j ' and .almost destroys the French fleet at the battle of Sluys, 

1341 Edward supports the claims of John de Montfort to the duchy of Brittany. David 
Bruce returns to Scotland. Edward's continental allies desert him 
1046 Edward and his son, the Black Prince, lead an army into Normandy Edward ravages 
Normandy and advances almost to Pans. He retreats toward Calais, but is over- 
1 i taken at Cr4cy by Philip with an army twice the size of his own The French are 
decisively defeated, and Edward retreats to Calais David II of Scotland mvades 
England, but is defeated and captured at Neville's Cross 
1347 Calais surrenders to Edward, and a teinporary truce is arranged with Philip 
13SS^he Black Death begins its rava^ in England. 

3.365 The war is renewed. The Black Pnnce plunders the south of France. 

1356 The Black Prince advances into central France. With a force of eight thousand men 

he IS overtaken at Poitiers by Kmg John II of France and an army of fifty thousand 
John is defeated and taken. prisoner. 

1357 Edward changes his Scotch policy and reinstates David II 

1360 Edward invades France. The treaty of Bretigny. Edward renpunces his claim to 
" ’ the French Crown. John is released. 

1363 The Black Prince becomes governor of Aquitame. He takes the part of Pedro of Castile 
^ against the usurping Henry of Trastamara ^ 

1360 War between England and France is renewed, and Edward agam assumes the title of 
Kmg of France. Bertrand du Guesdm successfully opposes the English in the 
south of France 

1371 The Black Prince returns to England The English in Aquitaine are driven to the coast 
towns 

1373 John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster, leads a disastrous e3medition from Calais to Bordeaux. 

1375 Truce with France leaves only Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne m English hands 

1376 The duke of Lancaster becomes the virtual head of the government. The Good Parliar 

ment meets Death of the Black Prince 

1377 Edward IIJ dies Richard II, son of the Black Prince, becomes king The French re- 

new their attacks on the English coast A council of regency is formed, from which 
the royal princes are excluded. 

1379 A poll tax is imposed 

1381 Wychffe declares his disbelief m the doctrine of transubstantiation. The Peasants^ 

Revolt breaks out Wat Tyler and Jack Straw lead a host of one hundred thousand 
peasants to London Richard meets the peasants at Smithfield, Wat Tyler is killed, 
and the revolt is suppressed with great severity. 

1382 Richard marries Anne of Bohemia 

1384 Death of Wycliffe 

1385 Richard invades Scotland and bums Edinburgh. 

1386«-John of Gaunt goes to Spain, and Thomas, duke of Gloucester, the king's youngest 
uncle, assumes control. Suffolk, the chancellor, is impeached, and commissioners of 
regency are appointed for one year to regulate the realm 

1387 Richard prepares to oppose the commission. The lords appellant take up aim^ 

1388 The king's principal supporters are charged with treason, before the '' Merciless" Par- 

liament. Th^ Scots win the battle of Otterbum, but Douglas is slain. 

1389 Richard dismisses the council, assumes personal charge of the government, and rules 

for seven years as a constitutional monarch Truce with France 

1396 Richard marnes Isabella of France, and a truce of twenty-eight years is arranged 

1397 Richard, fearing a plot, arrests Gloucester, Amndel, and Warwick Arundel is be- 

headed Gloucester dies m pnson. 

1398 The parliament of Shrewsbury, at Richard's bidding, delegates parliamentary power to 

a committee of eighteen, thus freeing the king from constitutional restraints. Here- 
ford, son of John of Gaunt, and Norfolk are banished 

1399 Death of John of Gaunt Hereford, now duke of Lancaster, lands at Ravenspur, and 

is joined by the duke of York and the Percys. Richard is imprisoned in the Tower, 
and compelled to resign his crown Parliament formally deposes the kmg. Henry 
of Lancaster becomes kmg as Henry IV. ' 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1400 Richard 11 disappears The Welsh rise in revolt under Owen Glendower 

1401 A statute for the burning of heretics (De heretico comhurendo) is passed 

1402 The Scots invade England, and are defeated by the Percys at Homildon Hill. ' 

1403 The revolt of the Percys. Henry defeats the rercys at Shrewsbury. Harry Hotspur 

is killed. 

1404 France forms an alliance with Glendower, 
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1405 The Scotch prince James faUs-into Henryks hands on his way to France Mowhmy, 
the earl marshal, and Scrope, archbishop of York, conspire against Henry and axe 
executed. The French land m Wales. 

1408 The earl of Northumberland agam*revolts, and is defeated and killed, 

1411 Henry quarrels with his son Prince Henry. * 

1413 Henry IV dies, and is succeeded by his son Henry V. Henry actively persecutes the 

Lollards. 

1414 Henry reasserts the English claim to the French crown. He forms an alliance with the 

duke of Burgundy. 

1415 Henry disco\ ers a plot to place Edmund Mortimer, earl of March, on the throne, and 

executes the conspirators, including the earl of Cambridge Henry leads an^^gjajiy 
into France, and captures Harfleur. Henry defeats the French at Agmcourt and 
captures Charles, duke of Orleans. Henry returns to London in triumph 

1417 Henry invades Normandy. Sir John Oldcastle, the Lollard leader, is executed. 

1418 Henry captures Caen, and continues his conquest of Normandy. 

1419 Rouen, the last of the Norman strongholds, surrenders to Henry. 

1420 Treaty of Troyes. Henry marries Catherme of France, and rules France as regent. 

1421 The duke of Clarence, brother of the king, killed in battle with the French and Scotch 

at Baug6 Henry drives the French across the Loire 

1422 Henry dies, and is succeeded by his infant son Henry VI John, duke of Bedford, uncle 

of the king, becomes protector and proceeds to France, where he acts as regent. 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester, is regent in England 

1424 Peace is made with Scotland, and the captive James restored to his throne. Bedford 

defeats the French at Verneml 

1425 Gloucester quarrels with his uncle, the chancellor, Henry Beaufort. Beaufort is made 

a cardinal 

1428 Bedford lays siege to Orleans 

1429 Joan of Arc raises the siege of Orleans Joan leads Charles VII to Rheims, where he 

“is crowned. Henry VI is crowned at Westminster, and the protectorate comes to 
an end 

1430 Joan of Arc is captured by the Burgundians and sold to the English. 

1431 Joan of Arc is burned at Rouen. Henry VI is crowned king of France at Pans by 

Cardinal Beaufo'-t 

1435 The congress of Arras meets. The attempt to arrange a peace is unsuccessful Bed- 

ford dies, and Richard, duke of York, becomes regent of France The dqke of Bur- 
gundy renounces his English alliance, and enters into a league with Charles VII 

1436 Pans is taken by the French, The French gradually extend their control m Normandy 

and Guienne 

1444 The earl of Suffolk arranges a truce with France 

1445 Henry marries Margaret of Anjou 

1447 The duke of Gloucester is charged with high treason, and dies m prison. Richard, duke 
of York, becomes heir-apparent. • 

1449 The French break the truce 

1450 The French capture Rouen Normandy is lost to the English. Suffolk is impeached 

and murdered The rebellion of Jack Cade is suppressed 

1451 The French capture Bordeaux and Bayonne Calais is the only French possession 

remaining in English hands ♦ 

1452 The duke of York makes an ineffectual attempt to displace Somerset by force. 

1453 Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, leads an expedition to Gascony, but is defeated and slain 

at Castillon — ^the last battle of the Hundred Years' War. Somerset is imprisoned 
Henry's mind gives way, and the duke of York is appomted protector 
1455 Henry recovers York is dismissed and Somerset returns to power The Wars of the 
Roses begin. York, Salisbury, and Warwick take up arms against Somerset, who is 
defeated and slam at St Albans Henry falls into the hands of the Yorkists. 

1458 Henry brings about a brief reconciliation between the Yorkists and the Lancastnans. 

1459 Civil war is renewed The Yorkists are victorious at Blore Heath 

1460 The Yorkists under Warwick, Salisbury, and March defeat the Lancastrians at North- 

ampton, and capture the king The duke of York claims the throne, and is declared 
heir by parliament Queen Margaret rouses the Lancastrians, who win the battle of 
Wakefield The duke of York is killed Salisbury is captured and executed. 

1461 Edward, earl of March, York's son, defeats the Lancastrians at Mortimer’s Cross. The 

queen defeats Warwick at the second battle of St Albans and sets the km§ free. 
The earl of March is taken to London by Warwick, where he is proclaimed king as 
Edward IV. He pursues and defeats the Lancastrians at Towton, and is crowned 
at Westminster Margaret flees to Scouana Edward creates his brothers, George 
and Richard, dukes of Clarence and Gloucester. 

1464 Queen Margaret appears in the north and civil war is renewed She is defeated at 
Hedgeley Moor and Hexham, Edward marries Elizabeth Woodville. 



t§te kingy is captured and thrown into the Tower ? 

^‘the King-maker/’ becomes estranged from Edward because of favouritism 
i , % Shown the Woodvdles Clarence marries Warwick’s daughter Upnsmgs fomented 
^ by Warwick occur m the northern counties iftider Rohm of Redesdaie The queen’s 

father and brother are captured and beheaded Edward is held prisoner for a short 
s : ' ' time by W arwick 

1470 Clarence and Warwick, finding that Edward has proof of their treachery, flee to Fiance 
t They are reconciled to Queen Margaret and plan the restoration of Henry VI. War- 
wick crosses to England, Edward flees to Flanders, and Henry is restored. 

1471 Edward and Gloucester land in England They are joined by Clarence and enter Lon- 

' • don. Edward defeats Warwick at Barnet Warwick is killed. Edward defeats 

^ •I' Margaret at Tewkesbury. The pnnce of Wales is slam. Death of Henry VI in the 

Tower 

1474 Edward leagues with Burgundy against France Edward invades France, but is bought 
off by Louis XI 

1478 Clarence is charged with treason, and murdered m the Tower. 

1483 Edward dies, and is succeeded by his son, Edward V, a boy of twelve. Richard, duke of 
' ' Gloucester, becomes guardian. Gloucester overthrows the queen’s relatives, and ii^ 

acknowledged as protector Gloucester orders the execution of Hastings, Rivers, 
* ^ ' and Grey Edward V is deposed, and Gloucester is declared king by parliament 

‘ is crowned as Richard III Buckingham revolts, but is taken ^nd executed. Ed- 

ward V and his younger brother, Richard of York, are murdered m the Tower. 

1484 Death of Richard’s son, Edward, prince of W ales. 







